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Ket : ft as in fate or in fare, ft aa in W (soroetJnws sho^ aometlnfcs long), a m in fat, n r.s in fall ; 6 at In me, e aa in 
met, ft as in her . I aa in pine, i as in pin ; ft aa ip note, o«s m not ft aa in move ; Cl aa in lube, u as in tub, u aa in bull, 
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Bakhtchlssaral, bfth-chis-sft- 
Baku, bft-kft' [H' 

Balogarh, btt-lk-gur' 
Balaklava, ba-lft-klh'vft # 
Balapur, bft ltt-ptir' \ 

Ralasore, btt-ltt-sftr' 

Baldachin, bal' da-kin 
BAle, bftl l 

Balen, bft'len f 

Balfe, bait 

Balfour, bal tW or bal'fur 
Balfrooah. bal-frftsh' 

Balkh, bUk or bftlft 
Ballade, bal-kd 
Ballarat, bal u rat' 

Ballet, bal'ft 
Balllna, bal-i-nft' 

Balltnasloe, ba-lt-na-Uff 
Balmerino. bal-mei^ttft " 

Banbury, banHa-A < T v 
Band© Nolle, bftfcq nwfts 
Banftr, btt-ntr' * 

Banff, bamf , » \ * 

Bangalore, ban-ga-lftf' 
Bangkok, bang*iolr ** j 
Banquette, bang-kef 
Banteng, ban-ti ng' 

Bantu, Dttn to 

llaraguey-d’Hlllieri^Urltgft- 
Barutier, bft-ra-f -* — 

Barberlnl, bftr-l 
Barbette, bttr-bef 
Barlwft du Bocage, bftrb-ya du 
Barbier, brtrb ya [ bft-kkzh 
Barblerl, bttr-be fi'rft 
Barbuda, bftr-bo'dft 
Baicarolle, bar-ka-rol' 
Barcelona, bftr-tha-lO'nlt 
Bar-Oochba, bftr-koft'bft 
Bardesanes, bftr-dft-aft'neg . 
Bareges, bft-r&zh' * 

Bareilly, ba-riHI ' . 

Rarfleur, bttr-flftr 
Barham, ba'ram , 

Bari, bftrfi 

Barlng-Gould, bft-rlng-gftld' 
Bar-le-Duc, bftr-l-dttk 
Barmecides, bftfme-aldz 
Barnaul, bttr-ngl 
Barnes, hftrnz 

Barneveldt, bftfne-velt [ tft 
Barqueslmeto, bftr-kft-sft-mfc'- 
Barrackpnr, ba-rak-pftr' 
BarranqulUa, bftr-rftn-kfll'yft 

Banabaa. bftr'aa-bas 
Bar-aur-Aube, bttr-sur-Ab 
Barth, bftrt 

Barthftlemy, bftr-t&l mft 
Barthftlemy • Saint • 1111811%, 
bftr-t&l-mfi-saft-tft-l&r 
Barthez, bftr-tft 
Barthnllne, bUftodin 
Bartollnl, bkr-to-le'nft 
Bartolommeo, bftr-to-lo-ma'o 
Bartolossl, bftr-to-lot' aft 
Bartaoh, birch 
Baruch, bft'ruk 
Basalt, ba-t&lt' 

Basedow, bft'ze-dft 
Basel, bit'll 
Baahee, ba-shft' 

Basilldea, ba-sil'ldftz 
Basques, bftaka 
Basaeln, bas-tftn' 


Baaftaterre, bHs-tftr 
Bassomplerre, bft-soft-pyir 
Bassora, hgs'ao-iM 


Beke, bftk 
Bekes, ba'kaih 
Bel bell, bel'baa 


lO-nlletn, bks'so-rftl ya'vo Belem, ba-left 

tia. t4§4ft'a 4 Belfast, bel-fast 

Baztiatu mi te-k Belfort, ba-Mr 

, BasWHf, WU-tftF , Belgaum, bel-gft'um 

bBatalhfttf Belgfcjoso, bel-jo-> o so 

fiath, blth Belgium, bwl'jum 

Bathorl, bft'to-rft Belgrade, bel-grad 

Batignolle* - Moisseaux, bft- Belknap, bel'nap 

ten yol-tton-ift Bellamy, b#ft-ml 

Batmun, bat'inan or ba'man BefUrmUb, bftUftr-ntc lift 
Baton UoOge, but on rozh Bailary, bei-ft*ri 

Batrachians, ba-tra'kl atu Bellay, bei-fi 

Batthyanyi, bftt-yftn'yc Bellegarde, bal-gftid 

Battue, bat-til'^ , Bette-lsle (France), bel-61 

B^LdeBalro, bftd-lai * BeUe-^sle (Newfuuudlan 

fiSe^bo^ar 1 '■*„ Bellenden, beHen-den 


mhin, bft-aft 
Lumaerkm, bpum'gftr-tn 


» ■ 
Bayazfd. baWzid' 


Bayly, bill Belooohlstan, be-lo'i 

Baynes, bftna Beluga, be-10'gft 

Bayonne, bft-ueu Belvedere, bel've-dft 

Bayuu, bft-yfv Benares, be-uft'rea 

Baza, ba'tha Bencoolen, ben-kft'li 

Bazalne, bft-zaft ' Bander, ben-der' 

Bdellium, del'l-ukn Beneke, bft'ne-ke 

BeaconBtleld, bft'konft-MM Bengal, beu-g»l' 
Bftarn, ba-ftm f (eg belf) Beugazl, ben-gft'ze 
Beattjle, M'ti Bengal, bengT 


Bellary, bef-ftYi 
Bellay, bftU 
Bellegarde, bel-gkid 
BaUe-lale (France), bel-61 
B^Ue-Iale (Newfoundland), 

Bellenden, beHen-den 
Bellerophon, bel-ler'o-fnn 
Belles-Lettres, bel-let 1 
Belleval, bel-vkl 
Belleville, bcl-vel' 

Bellay, bcl-ft 
Belllard, bel-yfti 
Bellini, bel-16'nd 
Ballot, bel-6 
Belloy, bel-wd 
Belluno, bel-lO'nO 
Belooohlstan, be-lo'clil stftn 
Beluga, be-lb'gft 
Belvedere, bel've-dfir 
Benares, be-uft'rea 
Bencoolen, ben-kb'len 
Bander, ben-def 
Beneke, bft'ne-ke 
Bengal, beu-g»l' 


Beattie. M'U 

Beauoatts, bft-kftr 
Beaufbrt, * 

■~taa? " 

M. bft-mftr-ahft 

Beagwarift, bft-ma'ris 
Beaumont, bfl'mont t * 
Beaunmbftn 
Beanaobra. b6-»ft-br 
Beauvaia,ofl-rft 
Beau vole, Mv-wtt 
Bebeerine, be-bfi'rin 
Beooafuml, bek-ft-W'm6 
Beccarta, bek-ft-rft'ft 
Becolea, beklz 
Becber, beft'er 
Bechstein, beft'itln 
Beolmauaa, bech-wan'az 
Bees©, bech'e 
Becakerek, bech'ke-rek 
Bftdarleuz, bft-dft-rl-c 
Beddoes, bed'oz 
BedouinB, bed-u-Snz' 
Beecher, b6'ch6r 
Beechey, bo'chl 
Beelzebub, be-el'zS-bub 
Beethoven, bft'tft-vn 
Begnards, be-gftrdz' 
Beguinea, be-gfinr' 

Ben aim, be-him' 

Debar, be-hftr' 

Behn, ben 
Behring, b&'rlng 
Belra, ha'l-rft 
Belt-el-Faklh, bftt-el-fftlid 
Beja, bft'zhft 
Bejapoor, hft.jft.pbr' 


Benguela, ben-g&lft 
Benin, ben-ln' 

Beni-Suef, ben-l-awef' 

Ben - Mulch * Dhui, ben-mlk- 
Benne, ben'e [ db'l 

Benterade. bafta-rftd 
.iBentham, ben'tham 


« > m uentnam, Den'tnam 
"I Bentlnck. ben'tlngk 
Bentivoglio, ben-tft-vi 


Bentivoglio, ben-tft-vol'yo 
Beouwe, ben'u-ft 
Bftranger, ba-rttft-zha 
Berar, be-rftr' 

Berblce, ber-bfta' 
Berchteagaden, berft'tcs-gft- 
Berchtold. ber/i'tolt [ dn 
Berenice, ber-e-ni'sft 
Beresford, bftr'es-ford 
Berezina, be-rez'l-nft 
Berezov, be-rez-ov' 

Bgrgama, ber'gft-mft 
Bergamo, ber'gft-mft 
Bergen, befgen * 
Bergen-op-Zoom, ber'gen-op- 
Bergerac, barzh-rftk [ zftm 
Borghaus, berft'hous 
Berghem, berft'hem 
Bergman, bcrft'man 
Bergmehl, beig'mftl 
Berguea, barg 
Bargylt, ber’gllt 
Beriberi, be'ri-be-rl 
Berkeley, bftrkll or bftrk'll 
Berllchlngen, berli-ftlng-ftn 
Berlin, ber-lln' 

Berlloa, ber-ll-oa 
Bemadotte, ber-nft-ftot 
Bernard (French), ber-nftr 


Bernauer, ber'nou-fir 
Bernburg, bern'burft 
Bernhard, bcm'hftrt 
Bernhardt, her nftr 
Bernier, bern-yft 
Bernini, ber-nft'nft 
Berms, ber-ne 
Bernoullll, ber-nb-yfi 
Berquln, ber-kaft 
Berryer, ber-ya 
Berthier, bert-yft 
Berthollet, ber-to-la 
Bei wick, be'rlk 
Besanvon, bC-aftli-aftfi 
Besant, be-aanf 
Bbthune, bft-tUn 
Beust, bo 1st 
Beuthen, bol'tn 
Bevelaud, ba've-lftnt 
Bewick, bu ik 
Beyle, bul 
Beyrout, bl rbt' 

Bftzlers, ba-zy&r 
Bhaugulpur, bhk-gul-por' 
Bhopal, bhft-pftl' 
tihuj, bhoj 

Bhurtpoor, bhurt-pbr' 
Blalystok, byal'i atok 
Bianchtni, bykn-kft nft 
Bllieraoh, bft'be-rftft 
Blcfttre, bft sfttr 
Bichat, bft-shft 
Bidassoa, bft-dfts-so'a 
Biddeford. bid e-ford 
Bldeford, bld'e-ford 
Bldpai, bld'pi 
Blebrlch, bfl’brift 
Blelef, bye-lef 
Bielefeld, bft'le-felt 
Blelgorod, byel'go-rod 
Blelltz, be'lits 
BleUft, bft-eHa 
filelo-Ozero, byft-lft-o-z&'rO 
Bienhoa, bl-en-hwft' 

Bienne, bl-ftn 
Biftvre, bi-fc-vr 
Blhaca, bft-hftch' 

Bilbao. bU-bft'ft 
BUderdyk. bU'dftr-dik 
Bllin, bl-lln' 

Billaud- Varenne, bft - yft ■ vft- 
Biraana, bi'ma-na [rftn 
Binab, bln-ab' 

Blnturong, bln'tq-rong 
Blot, bft-d 
Birague, bft-rag 
BlscegUe, bft-thel'ya 
Blachofawerder, blah ' ofk ■ 
verd-ftr 

Blaohweiler. blah'vl Iftr 
Blaharln, bl-sha-rftn' 
Blshnupur, blah-nq pftr' 
Biaignano, bft-sf-nyanfl 
Blsmarok-Schftnhauaen, bls'- 
mftrk-shftn / hou-zn 
Biaaagoa, bla-gft'gfta 
Bltaubft, bft-tft-M 
Blthoor. blt-hOf 
Bitach, btoh 
Bltterfeld, blt-ftr-felt 
BJftrnaon, Bjbrnatjeme, 
byftm'ityer-ne, byftrn'aon 
BJOmstjerna. byftrn'aher-nk 
Bladud. bla-dud' 

Blaao, blft'D 

Blagovleahtchenak, bill- go* 
vyea'chenak 
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Blalnvllle, blah-vfel 
Blanc, bIMi 
Blanchard. blah-slulr 
Blanchard (Eng.), blau'shird 
filono-mange. bla-raklizh' 
Blankeuberghe, blAn ' ken- 
berg 

Blankenese, blkng'ke-nA-ze 
Blanqul, blAh-kfe 
Blantyre, blan-tlr' 

Blaye, blA a 

Bleek, blAk . 

Blenheim, blen 'im ; Ger. 

blen'hlm 
Blbrb, blft-ra 
Blicher, blfe'Aer 
Blldah. ble'dit 
BUgh, nil 

Blind (German), »Unt 
Bloch, bloh 
Bloemaart, blb'mkit 
Bloemfontein, blbra'fon-tin 
Blola, bleca 
Blount, blunt 
Blttcher, blllHer 
Blum, blbm 

Blumenbgcb, blo'men-baA 
Boadlcea, bb-a-dl-sfe'a 
Boccaoclo, bok kkt cho 
Boccage. bok-lt/h 
Boccherini, bok-kc re'ne 
Bochart, bo-shar 
Bochnla, boA'nl-lt 
Bochold, boA'olt 
Bochum, bo'Aum 
Bockenhelm, bok'oti-hlm 
Bbckh. bfek 
Bode, bo'de 

Bodemtedt, bO den stet 
Bodln, bO-dafi 
Boece, bola 
Boehm, bftm 
Boehme, bA'mfe 
BcelunerJa, bfe-mferl-a 
Boerhaave, bbr'hk-ve 
Boera, bbrz 
Boethlua, bo-e'tht-us 
Buettcher, bfet'Afer 
Bogardus, bo -gar'll us 
Bogodoukhoff, bog-o do-Anf' 
Bogomlll, bo-go-mfl'le 
Bogue, bOg 
Bohea, bo-hfe' 

Bohlen, bOlon 
Bbhtnlsch-Leipa, bfc'mlsh-lt- 
Bolin, bbn l pa 

Btihtltngk, bet'lingk 
Buleldleu, bwAl-dyfe 
Bolleau-Desprfeaux, bwa-16- 
dA-prA-6 

Bola de Boulogne, bwU d 
btt-lfln 

Bols-le-Duc, bwA-1-diik 
Botsserfee, bwttara 
Bolaaleu, bwi-aye 
Boluonade, bwtt-so mUl 
Bolaay d’ Angles, bwft-sfl dttfi- 
Bolador, boj a-dor' l la 
Bojol, bb-Aol' 

Bokhara, bo-A&'ra 
Bolero, bo-lA'rd 
Bolero, bul'ln 
Bolides, bo'lldz 
Bolivar, bo lfe'var 
Bolkhoff, bol'Aof 
Bologna, bo-16n'yk 
Bolaward, bol'svard 
Bomarauud, Ito-mAr-sUnd' 
Bona Fldes, bon'a G dfez 
Bonaparte, bon-k-pttrt 
Bondou. bon-db' 

Bonheur, bo-nftr 
Bonlfaccm, bb-nfe-fAch'6 
Bonin, bo-nin' 

Bonito, bo-nfi'tO 
Bonnet (proper name), bo-uA 
Bonnet-rouge, lxt-na-rttzli 
Bonneval, bon-vkl 
Bonnlvard, bon-6-vkr 
Bonpland, b&h-plAfi 
Boolao. bb-lak' 

Boom (town), b6m 
Boondee, bbn-dfe' 
Boorhanpoor, bo-ran-pdr' 
Bootan, bb-tkn 


Bootes, bo-6'tfez Brandt, brknt 

Bopal, bO-pkl' Brunkurslne, hrank'ur-sin 

Boppard, bop art Brantbme, br&A-tdm 

Bordeaux, bor-db' Braaaeur do Bourbourg, brll- 

Bordighera, bor-dfe-ga'rK »6r dfe bbr-bbr 

Bordone, bor-dfe'nft Braun, broun 

Borecole, bdr’kbl Braunaberg, brounz'berA 

Borgerhout, boi gfer-hout Brauwer, brou'ver 

Borghene, bor-gA ze Brazos, brftzbs 

Borgia, Ceaare, che'za rfi, Brazza, Vrdt'sA 
bor'Jk Breodalbane, bred-gl'ban 

Borgognop-', bor-gon-yO'na Breccia, breuh'l-a 

Boriaaoff, oo-rla-aof Brfeche de-Boland, brash-dfe- 

Borromeo, bor-ro-ma'o Brechin, brfe'Aln 1 rO-l&h 

Bory de Saint Vincent, bo- Breda. l>rA-dH' 

rk dd aab-vab-Bab Broe, bra 

Boryalav, bor'l-slav Bregenz, bra gents 

Borysthenes, bo-i ib the-nez Brelaacb, bri zflA 

Boscan Almogavei, bos-kan' Brolsgau, briagou 

ai-mo-ga-ver' Broltenfeld, bri'tn felt 

Boscawcn, boa ka'en Bremen, bra'men 

Bosili-bok, boah'bok Bremer, bra'mer 

Boscb-viirk, bosh'vaik Brumerbaven bm'nier-hli-vn 

Boscovlcb, boB'kovVlcli ‘ Brescia, brit'snft or brk-shi-h 
Bossuet, boB u-a Breslau, bree'lou 

Buasut, bo-au Bretagne, br6-tkn-yfe 

Both, hot Hretfeche, brfl-tash' 

Botoeudoa, bo to kb'dfiz Bieteull, br6-t6-y0 

Botosban, bo-to shun' Bretigny, brfe-ten-yfe 

Botrycbiuni, bo-trik'l-um Breton de los Hornet os, bre- 
Botrytia. bo-tn'tis ton de loa er-er'oa 

Botticelli, bot-te chel'le Bretschneider. bret'shni-dfir 

Bbttiger, be'ti-gfer Breughel. brfe'Ael 

Boucnardon, bb-ahkr-ddb Breve, briv 

Boucher, bb-shA Brevier, bre-vfir' 

Boucbea-du-Rhdne, bosh-dll- Brialmont, bre-kl-raOfi 

Bouclcault, bd'al-ko [rbn Brian«on. brd-Ab-sOti 

Boudoir, be dwkr Briansk, hi i-ansk' 

Boutflera, bb-flar Brlareua, bri-A'rl-ua 

Bougainville, bb-gah-vol Bridalne, brfi-dan 

Bougie, bb-zhb Brieg, br€A 

Bougies, bb'znbz Briel, Brlelle, brel, bre-el' 

Bouguer bb ga Brienne, br6-An 

Bouill<5, bb-yu Brienz, brA'enta 

Bouillon, bb ybfi Brleuc, St., sab brfi-A 

Boulalnvilliers, bo-lab-ve-yu Brighton, brl'tun 

Bouluk, bb lak' Brlgnoles, brin-ybj 

Boulevard, bbl-vkr Brlllat-Savarln. bre-yk sk-vll- 

Bouiogne, bb-lon-y or bo-lon Brlndaban, brin-da-bkn' [raft 
Boulton, bbl tun Brindisi, brfn di-s6 

Bouquetln, bo ke-tin Bnnvlllicrs, brab-vfil-ya 

Btmrbon, bbr hAfi Biio, breo 

lkturbonuals, bor-bon-A Bnoude, brf-bd 

Bourbon Vendbo, bor-bOfi Bnaach, bn zaA 
vkti-cla Brisgau, brie gou 

Bourdalouo, bbr-da li> Brissot, brb'so 

Bourdon, bordflft Brlves, Brive la (latllarde, 

Bourgelat, bbrzb-la brfiv, brev lit gk-yltnl 

Bourg-en-Bresse. borg-ab- Broach, Baroach, brOcli. ba- 
Bourgeols, bur-jft' [ bres Broch brob I rkch' 

Bourgeoisie, borzh-wk-ze Brockhaus, brok'hous 
Bourges, berth Brockhuyzen, brbk'hoi-zn 

Bourlgnon, bor-en-ydh Broglie, brol-ye j 

Bounnont, bor-mob Brogni, brbn'yfi 

Bourne, bbrn Bronohl, brou'kf 

Bournemouth, bbni'mutli Broncliitls. bron-kl'tls 
Bourrlenne. bb-rb-an Bronchooele, bron ko-sgl 

Boursault, bbr-s6 Brongnlart, brob nyftr 

Bousaa, bbs'A Bronzino, bron-tak'nb 

Bousslngault, bo-saft-g6 Brosses, bros 
Boustrophedon, bd-stro-ffi'- Brougham, brbm or brO'am 
Bouterwek, bo'ter-vek [don Broughton, brg'tun 
Bouts EtmbB, bb rb mA Broughty-Ferry, brft'ti-fer-1 

Bowdlch, bou'dich Brouncker, brounTibr 

Bowdoln, bb'dn Broussa, brbs'tt 

Bowles, bOlz Broussais, brb-si 

Bowring, bou'rlng Broussou, bro-sbb 

Bowyer, bo'ybr Bioussonet. bro-so-na 

Boyaca, bo-yft-ka' Broussonetia, brb-so-nfi'ti a 

Boyer, bwA-yA Brouwer, brou'ver 

Bozzaris, bot-sk'rls Bruchsal, bruA'zal 

Brabangonne, brk-bWi-son Brucker, brpk'bi 
Bra bant^ra- bant' , Bruels, brll-a 

Bracjg^plla, bra-ki-op'o da Bruges, brbzh 
BradPffa, bra-ki-b'ra Brugscn, brugsh 

Brecteatee, brak'tb-ats Bruhl, brill 

Brad laugh, brad’lg Brumalre, bru-mar 

Bradwardlne, twad-wgr'dln Brun, brun 
Braemar, brA-mAr' Brunck, brungk 

Braham, bra'am Brune, brun 

Brahe, br&'a Brunei, brb'ni 

Braine-le- Comte, bi An - 16- Brunei, bry-nel' 

Bramante, brA-mkn'tA [ kofit Brunelleschi, brb-nel-ei'kfi 
•Branchlfo, branglci-A [ da Brunet, brtl-nA 

Branchlopoda, brang-ki-op'o- Brunlngs, brb'ni ngz 


Brllnn, brtln 

Bruno, Giordano, Jot-dA'nb 
Brnsa, brb'stt [brb'nd 

Bruy fere, bru-yar 
Buansuah, bu-an-BQ'A 
Buccinator, buk-sl-nA'tfer 
Buccleugh. bu-klb' 

Bucer, bp'tser 
Buch, buA 

Buchan (place), buA'un 
Buchan (person), buk'an or 
buA'an 

Buchanan, bu-kan'an 
Bucharest, buk'a-rest 
Bucher, buA'Ar 
Buchez, bti-sha 
Bucbbolz, bnA'hOltz 
Buchon, bu shob 
Bucbu, b\)k'u 
Buckau, b\|k on 
Buckeburg. buk e b(|iA 
Bucku, b\|k u 
Buczacz bo'chkch 
Budapest, bo-dk-pesht' 
Buduiin, bu-da'un 
Buddha, bpd'ha 
Budfe, bu-da 
Budwels, bud'MH 
Buen Ayre, bvi-en t'ra 
Buenos AyreB, bu-en'bs i'rus 
Buttler, bu ffe-a 
Buffon, bU fbfi 
Buffone, bu-fo'nA 
Bugeaud de lu l’lconnerle, 
bu-zhb de 1A pfe-kon-rfe 
Bugenhagen, bb'gen-hli-gen 
Bugle, bb'giz 
Buitenzorg, bol'ten-zorg 
Bujalanoe, bti-Att-ian'thA 
Bukowlna, bb-ko-vfi'ntt 
Bulacan, bb-la-kan' 
Bulandshahr, bp-land •shbr' 
Bulbul, bul bul 
Bullace. bul'as 
Bulliard, bUl-l-kr 
Bulllnger, bul'ing-fer 
Bulow, blHO 
Buloz, bil-loz 
Bulrampur, bul-rkm'por 
Bulear, bUl-sftr' 

Bulwer, bpl'wer 
Buudesrath, bun'des-rnt 
Bunsen, bun 'sen 
Bunter Sandsteln, bpu ' tfer 
vant'shtin 
Bun/luu, bunta'lou 
Buonurotti, bu o-na-rot'te 
Burchlello, bur-ki el'10 
Hnrckbardt, burk'httrt 
Burdekln, bur'de-kin 
Burdett-Coutts, bur-det'-kbts 
Bureau, bu-rfl' 

Burette, bu-ret' 

Burgas, bpr'gAa 
Bbrger, bdr'gfer 
Burgess, hurjes 
Burghers, bur'gferz 
Burgkmalr, burk'mir 
BUrglen, bur'glen 
Burgos, bur'gbs 
Burgoyne, bur-goin' 

Burldsn, bii-rfe-dan 
Burigny, bu-rfln-ye 
Burltl, bu-rfi'tfe 
Burke, burk 
Burmann, bbr'mAn 
Burnes, bfernz 
Burnoose, bfer-nbs' 

Buruouf, bur-nbf 
Burtscheld, burt'shlt 
Bury, be'rl 
Busaco, bu-sA'kd 
Busby, buz'bl 
Buscning, bush ing 
Busembaum, bb'zem-botim 
Bushire, bb'shfer 
Buslris, bu-sl'rii 
Bussora. bus'-o-rk 
Bussy d Ambolse, bU-sfe-dab- 
bwAz 

Bussy - Rabutln, bli-sfe-rA-btl- 
Bute, bht [tafi 

Buxar, buk-skr' 

Buyukdereh, bu-yuk'de-rA 
Bynkerahoeck, mnlcArz-httk 
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BAKEWELL, a market-town of England, county 
of Derby, between Buxton and Matlock. The parish 
church is a fine old Norman and Gothio structure, 
restored In 1841-62, and contains a number of in- 
teresting monuments. There are many tepid ohaly- 
beato springs and a bath-house. Fop. in 1881, 2502; 
in 1891, 2748; In 1001, 2850. 

BAKEWELL, Robert, an English agriculturist, 
celebrated for his improvements in the breeding of 
sheep, cattle, and hones, and for his successful ex- 
ertions to diffuse a knowledge of the principles of 
breeding, was born at Dishley, in Leicestershire, in 
1 725. He commenced experiments in breeding sheep 
about 1745, upon his father's farm at Dishley, whioh 
gave name to a breed of cattle. He died in 1795. 
Much of his life wee spent on experiments on breed- 
ing, and in travelling through the country acquiring 
and diffusing information regarding it. 

BAKHTCHISSARAI, or Bagtohe-serai, an an- 
cient town of Russia, in the Crimea, 15 miles b.w. 
of Simferopol. It stands at the bottom of a narrow 
valley, hemmed in by precipioes, and consists chiefly 
of a single street, with gardens interspersed among 
the houses. Several mosques, embosomed among 
trees, overtopped by tall minarets, have a very 
picturesque appearance; but the old palace of the 
Crimean khans, now the residence of the command- 
ant, is the most remarkable edifice. Fop. (1897), 
12,965. 

BAKING. See Bread. ‘ I 

BAKU, a Russian port on the western shore of 
the Caspian Sea, near the extremity of the Cauoasus 
range, on the south side of the peninsula of Apsheron. 
The naphtha or petroleum springs of Baku have long 
been known, ana the * Field of Fire,' so-called from 
emitting inflammable gases which were perpetually 
burning, has long been a place of pilgrimage with 
the Guebres or fire-worshippers. From about 1872 
the petroleum industry has undergone an extra- 
ordinary development here, and Baku has become a 
large and flourishing town. Nearly 500 wells are 
in operation, yielding immense quantities of crude 
petroleum, much of whioh is led in pipes to the re- 
fineries in Baku. Some of the wells have had suoh 
an outflow of oil as to be unmanageable, and the 
Baku petroleum now competes successfully with any 
other in the markets of the world, large quantities of 
it being conveyed by railway in tank ears to Batoum 
on the Blaok Sea to be there shipped. It is the ohief 
port on the Caspian, the station of the Caspian fleet, 
and is strongly fortified. Fop. in 1870, 12,400; in 
1885, 45,679; by oensus of 1897, 112,258. Baku is 
the capital of a government of earns name; area, 
15,177 eq. miles; pop. 829,054. 

BALA, a town of Wales, in Merionethshire, on 
Bala Lake, amid beautiful soenery, with a theological 
college of theOalvinietio Methodists and intermediate 
vol.il 


county schools. Pop. (1901), 1544. Bala Lake, 
though only 4 miles long and 1 broad, is the largest 
in Wales, and the ohief souroe of the Dee. 

BALAKLAVA, or Balaclava, a small seaport, 
Russia, ^n the Crimea, 8 miles s.s.i. Sevastopol It 
consists for the most part of houses perched upon 
heights, and it has an old castle, built by the Genoese. 
The harbour has a very narrow entrance, and though 
deep is not capacious. In 1854 Balaklava became 
the principal landing-place of the British after the 
battle of the Alma. The battle of Balaklava, fought 
Oct 25, 1854, when the Russians in overwhelming 
force were repulsed by a small body of the British, 
is one of the most heroic achievement* of modern 
times, the * charge of the light brigade’ being the 
most glorious incident in the oonfliot Pop. 742. 

BALANCE, an instrument employed for determin- 
ing the quantity of any substanoe equal to a given 
weight Balances are of various forms; that most 
commonly used, and well known under the designa- 
tion of 1 the beam and scales consists of a supported 
horizontal beam capable of turning in a vertical 
plane round its centre. The soales or scale-pans are 
suspended by ohains from the extremities of the 
beam, called the centres of suspension. Midway 
between the centres of suspension, and directly above 
the oentre of motion (that is, the oentre of the beam), 
there rises from the upper surface of the beam a per- 
pendicular slender stem oalled the tongue, which, wnen 
the beam is level, points to the top of the pieoe by 
which the whole is suspended. A good balance to 
necessary, not less for the ordinary commerce of soci- 
ety than for the purposes of soienoe; and there are 
few indeed to whom It should be a matter of indif- 
ferenoe to know the principles of construction which 
contribute to the excellence of this simple and useful 
instrument. We shall therefore, as briefly as possible, 
state the properties of a good balance, and also the 
means by which these properties are to be secured. 
The characteristics of a good balanoe are three:— 1st. 
That the beam should rest in a horizontal position 
when the soales are either empty or loaded with 
equal weights. 2d. A very small addition of weight 
put into either scale Bhouid cause the beam to devi- 
ate from the level, which property to denominated 
the sensibility of the balance. 8d. When the beam 
is deflected from the horizontal position by in- 
equality of the weights in the scales, it should have 
a tendenoy speedily to restore itself and come to 
rest in the level, whioh property is called the stability 
of the balanoe. The remarks whioh follow wiU 
guide in the construction of a balanoe whioh shall 
possess the foregoing properties:— The arms of the 
beam should be exactly similar, equal In weight and 
length, and as long aa possible. The centres of 
gravity and suspension ought to be in one straight 
One, and the centre of motion should be Immediately 
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above the oentre of gravity. The centre of motion 
and the oentres of suspension should oafise as little 
friction as possible, and their axes ought to be at 
right angles to the line which measures the length 
of the beam. The oentre of motion ought to be a 
knife-edge; and if the balance requires to be very 
delicate, the centres of suspension ought to be knife- 
edges also: and if the centres of suspension be not 
knife-edges, the rings with which they are formed 
should be hard, polished, and of an oval form. There 
are means of testing whether or not these conditions 
have been observed in the construction of a balance. 
For if the balance have no tendency to one position 
more than another, when the scales are either loaded, 
empty, or off altogether, it is a proof that the centres 
of gravity and motion coincide, and the remedy is to 
lower the centre of gravity. If the beam is disturbed 
by a small addition of weight to either scale, the arm 
at the loaded end descending and having no tendency 
to resume the horisontal position, then we may infer 
that the centre of gravity is above the centre of mo- 
tion; and it is to be observed, that the quicker the 
descent of the loaded arm of the beam is the farther 
must the centre of gravity be lowered before the beam 
will acquire the requisite stability. If it require a 
considerable addition of weight in either scale to de- 
fleot the beam from the level, we may infer either 
that there is too rnuah friction at the oontre of motion, 
or that the centre of gravity is too low. If two 
weights are found to be in equipoise, one being in each 
scale, and if, when a transfer of them is made, and 
that which was in the one Boale is put into the other, 
there is no longer an equilibrium, then we may infer 
that the arms of the beam are of unequal lengths. 

Various contrivances have boon employed with a 
view to correct the defects of the common balance. 
The whole apparatus is not unfrequently inclosed in 
a gloss oase, which prevents the heat from expanding 
the arms unequally, or currents of air from disturb- 
ing the equilibrium. A small weight has been made 
to slide up or down on the tongue, by which meanB 
the centre of gravity may be raised or depressed at 
pleasure; and to regulate the equality of the length 
of the arms, a regulating screw is om ployed, by 
meanB of which the centre of suspension of either arm 
may bo moved nearer to or farther from the centre of 
motion. Balances used for delicate purposes, such 
oh for assaying, have the oentre of motion suspended; 
but that centre is fixed on a pedestal, which firmly 
supports the whole. Various tonus of hydrometer, 
for example Nicholson’s, may be employed aB bal- 
ances; for these see the article Hydrometer. A 
hydrometer with a rather large body and narrow 
neck, and weighing much Ibsb than its own volume 
of water, may be fitted up as a convenient form of 
balance known aB the hydrostatic balance. TMb form 
of balance is, however, UBed only in very special 
oases, since for ordinary purposes it possesses no 
particular advantages. The balances which we have 
oonsidered above all require an assortment of weights ; 
and it now remains for us to describe the more im- 
jxirtant of those balances which require only one 
weight, but are nevertheless capable of determining 
a great many. Of this description is the tiatera, or 
Roman steel-yard, which, in all its forms, jfewever 
complicated and elaborate, consists essentially of a 
steel lever movable around a fixed fulcrum. On one 
side of this fulcrum, and at a known distance from 
it, a fixed pan is suspended from the bar, and the 
body to be weighed is pladed in this pan. The other 
arm of the lever is graduated, the di visions being shown 
by notches, and from it the Bingle weight is suspended 
at suah a distance (ascertained by trial) from the 
fulcrum as to counterbalance the turning-effect due 
to the body and the pan and produce equilibrium. 


When that has been secured, we know from the 
principle of moments that, provided the apparatus 
was in equilibrium before the body and the weight 
were added, the number of pounds in the mass of the 
body multiplied by the number of units in the known 
distance of the point of suspension of the pan from 
the fulcrum must be equal to the number of pounds 
in the movable weight multiplied by the number of 
units in its distance from the fulorum. By properly 
choosing the fixed distance of the pan and the value 
of the constant weight we may graduate the long arm 
of the lever bo as to read off at onoe the weight of 
the body in the pan. Thus if the pan be suspended 
at a distance of one inoh, and the movable weight 
be one pound, the weight of any body placed in the 
pan 1 b equal to the number of inches from the fulorum 
to the sliding weight in the position of equilibrium. 

An extremely ingenious balance fe that used in 
the Mint and the Bank of England for weighing 
‘ blanks 1 intended to be coined into sovereigns, as 
well as the sovereigns themselves. The instrument 
is Belf-feeding, and when it has received a supply of 
blanks or sovereigns, each of them is in turn pushed 
into the upper orifice of a long flattened tube, which 
is just capable of admitting a disc of the size of a 
sovereign, and which is attached to a pivot at its 
upper end and free at its lower end. By an intricate 
mechanism, which without occupying too muoh space 
it would be impossible to describe, this tube is made 
to vibrate, so that when a blank or sovereign of full 
weight is admitted the lower orifice of the tube is 
adjusted exactly over an opening of equal size in 
a box or compartment beneath, which is intended to 
receive all the blanks of the proper woight, and when 
a blank either too heavy or too light is admitted, the 
tube iB adjusted in the same way over the openings 
in other two compartments which are respectively in- 
tended to receive the ‘too heavy’ and ‘too light’ 
blanks. For an account of the spring- balance, used for 
measuring the force of machinery, soe Dynamometer. 

BALANCE OF POWER, a political principle 
which first came to be reoognized in modem Europe 
in the sixteenth century, though it appears to have 
been also acted on by the Greeks in ancient times, in 
preserving the relations betwoon their different BtateB. 
The object in maintaining the balance of power is to 
Hecurc the general independence of nations as a whole, 
by preventing the aggressive attempts of individual 
Btates to extend their territory and sway at the ex- 
pense of weaker countries. The first European mon- 
arch whose ambitious designs produced a fear of his 
aiming at universal monarchy, and consequently in- 
duced a combination of other states to counteract 
these, was the Emperor Charles V. A similar appre- 
hension and oounter co-operation took place in the 
end of the seventeenth oentury, when the ambition 
of Louis XIV. excited the fears of Europe. About 
a century later the exorbitant power and aggressive 
schemes of the first Napoleon led to a general com- 
bination against him of the allied sovereigns, which 
resulted in his repression and overthrow. More re- 
cently still we have the instance of the Crimean war, 
entered into to oheck the despotic power of Russia in 
her projects for coercing and ultimately engulfing 
the Ottoman Empire. With politicians of a certain 
class it was the fashion, a few years ago, to decry 
and impugn the principle of the balanoe of power, as 
calculated only to propagate a system of mutual hos- 
tility, and retard the cause of progress, by the ex- 
penditure both of money and life thus occasioned. 
There can be no doubt, however, that to the carrying 
out of thiB principle muoh of our own national in- 
dependence, and, in an infinitely greater degree, of 
many of the smaller and weaker European states, is 
fairly attributable. 
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BALANCE OF TRADE, a term formerly need 
by political economists to signify an excess of imports 
over exports, or of exports over imports in the foreign 
trade of a country, which required to be balanoed by 
an export or import of the precious met&la. Aooor cl- 
ing to what was called the * mercantile system’, the 
country which had such a balance in its favour waB 
supposed to be in an advantageous, and the country 
which had it against it was supposed to be in a dis- 
advantageous position in regard to its foreign trade, 
and many regulations injurious to commeroe were 
adopted by the greatest Mid moBt intelligent nations 
with a view to regulate their trade favourably in re- 
gard to this assumed standard. Since the days of 
Adam Smith the old mercantile system has been 
thoroughly discredited, but the true laws which regu- 
late the transactions of different communities with 
each other, and which constitute the balanoe of trade 
properly so called, are yet far from being generally 
understood. A few elementary positions may be laid 
down regarding them. First. In the exchange of com- 
modities between different nations, as between differ- 
ent individuals, the tendency of the exchange is 
always to an equilibrium, that is, that a given amount 
of labour, regulated by a given amount of skill of one 
nation, Bhould exchange for an equal amount of 
equally skilled labour of another. The actual course 
of exchange may often diverge very far from this 
equilibrium, but whenever it does diverge, it brings 
into operation forces suffioient ultimately to neutralise 
the divergence, as the supply of labour will always 
tend most freely to the points where it can be pur- 
sued to the greatest advantage. Second. The whole 
exports and imports of a community must, in general, 
he periodically balanced. There are communities ns 
well as individuals which have a tendency to live 
upon oredit, and sometimes imports may bo gained 
m this way for which no substantial return is ever 
mode; but generally Bpeaking balances of national 
trade cannot be permanently run up, bo that the 
whole exports of a community during a considerable 
period, such as a consecutive series of years, may be 
taken as the measure of its importing power, and vice 
versa. Thirdly. This real balanoe of trade does not ] 
produce any apparent balance. It is not and cannot 
be represented in statistics. As Adam Smith demon- 
strated, it is a matter of complete indifferenoe in what 
Bort of commodities any community pays a particular 
balance against it. The preciouB metals have no 
superiority over other kinds of merchandise. There 
is, however, one phenomenon in regard to the balance 
of trade which requiroB explanation, aB it constantly 
causes the whole subjeot to be misunderstood. Any 
nation taking the statistics of exports and imports at 
its own ports, that is the value of imports as they 
arrive and of exports as they leave, will nearly always 
mako the balance of its entire foreign trade in its 
own favour; the reason is, that the former are esti- 
mated with all the expenses of transport added, the 
latter entirely free of these expenses. On statistics 
taken on equal bases, either invariably omitting or in- 
variably including the expenses of transit, agency, 
Ac., it would, however, be found that some countries 
habitually import more than they export, while others 
export more than they import. The explanation of 
this is not that the one olass makes a profit, the other 
a loss, on its foreign trade. Actual profit or loss, that 
is a more or less favourable exohange in quantity or 
value of labour, Is not at all gauged by statistics, as 
it directly affects the estimated value of the articles 
exchanged. The explanation of the difference simply 
refers to the distribution of the expenses of transit. In 
one sense all commeroe is oarried on at a loss. When 
two countries exohange their produots, there aye oer* 
’tain expenses to pay on the exchange. The advan- 


tage of the exchange consists in the fact that each gets 
an artiole It wants in place of an article it does not 
want, an article of which its supply 1b deficient, or which 
It has not at all, in place of an artiole of which its 
supply is superabundant. But the exohange by 
which this advantage u procured entails labour, and 
this labour must be paid for. The aotual producers 
of the two countries, consequently, have their gross 
production diminished by the exohange. They have 
to give a portion of it to tbe agents who carry on the 
exchange. Now these agents may belong in a much 
greater proportion to the one oountry than to the 
other. All the ships which carry on the commeroe 
between two countries, for example, may bo built in 
one of them; they may be regularly managed and 
receive all their most valuable supplies in the same 
oountry. The ships are not actually exported, but 
the country which builds and manages them for tbe 
mutual benefit of its commeroe with another country 
will neoeBsarily import more from that oountry than 
it exports to it. It pays, in the first instance, tbe 
whole expense of transit, and the other oountry must 
ultimately contribute its share in larger exports. If 
these expenses could bo exactly adjusted between 
two countries the estimated value of their whole 
exports would exactly balance, provided there were 
no cross transactions with other oountrieB, whether 
the exchange between them was or was not favour- 
able to the labour of one or tbe other; because if the 
labour of threo Englishmen exchange for the labour 
of nine natives of Bengal, the estimated value of 
the labour of the nine will be exactly that of tbe 
three, and the only difference in the estimate of this 
value which would be made in London and Calcutta 
would be the expenses of transit and agenoy between 
tbe two places. If we suppose the whole expenses 
of the exchange between the two countrios to be one- 
third of tbe gross produce, and the expense to be 
equally divided, then tbe three Englishmen would 
receive for their labour that of six Indians, while the 
nine Indians would receive only the labour of two 
Englishmen. - 

BALA FUR, a town of India, in Akola district, 
Borar, 16 miles west of Akola, with a strong fort, 
and a fine pavilion built of black stone. Fop. (1891 ), 
10,250. 

BALAS, a term applied to a rose-coloured variety 
of spinelle, often regarded as a variety of ruby. 

BALASORE ( Valeswara), a seaport town of 
Hindustan, presidency of Bengal, province of Orissa, 
in a district of the same name, of which it is the 
chief port. It is 130 miles b.w. of Calcutta, and 
situated iu a very populous district, on a low dreary 
plain near the muddy banks of the Burabalang, and 
considered unhealthy during the rainy season. It is 
a long, Btraggling place, oarrying on an inconsiderable 
traffic, but was formerly a flourishing town, having 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories. The port 
is formed by tbe river, and is 7 miles from the coast 
in a direct line, though the windings of the Bura- 
balang make the distance by water 1 5 miles. The 
pop. in 1881 was 20,265; in 1891, 20,775. 

BALATON, Lake, or Plattensee, in Hungary, 
55 miles s.w. of Budapest; length, 50 miles; breadth, 
3 to 10 miles; greatest depth about 40 feet; area, 
about 390 Bquare miles. It receives the water of 
over thirty streams, of whioh the Ssala is the largest, 
and oommunicates with the Danube by the rivers 
Sio and Sarviz. It abounds with fisb, especially a 
species of perch. On the north and north-west the 
shores are hilly or mountainous, elsewhere generally 
flat. 

BALBEC, or Baalbek, the ancient Hdiopolit 
(' oity of the sun ’), is situated in Turkey in Asia, 
in the vilayet of Syria, in the fertile valley (ancient 
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Coele-syria) between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
near the foot of the latter, 85 mile* to the north-west 
of Damascus. It is a small, meanly built town, 
surrounded by ruinous walls, containing about 2000 
inhabitants, among whom there are some Christians 
and Jews. The early history of the city is unknown. 
In the time of Augustus, Heliopolis had a Roman 
garrison, and it received the status of a Roman 
colony with the title Julia Augusta Felix. Whether 
the great temple, imposing ruins of which still 
remain, was built by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
or by Septlmius Severus, upon whose medals it 
appears to have been first represented, is unoertain. 
Of fifty-four lofty columns there are but six stand- 
ing : their shafts are 54 feet high, and nearly 22 in 
oiroumference ; and the whole height, including 
pedestal and oapital, is 72 feet. The size of some of 
the stones with which the walls of the temple are 
constructed is astonishing, so that it is difficult to 
imagine by what meohanioal expedients they were 
plaoed in their present position. Under the Em- 
peror Constantine this temple was neglected, and it 
was afterwards changed into a Christian church. 
Thus it remained until after the irruption of the 
Arabians, when it fell to decay. A smaller temple, 
called the Temple of the Sun, adjoins the larger, and 
is in much better preservation. There are aIbo re- 
mains of several other structures. Obeidah, a general 
of the Caliph Omar, oaptnred the city in 7 48 after a 
vigorous defence. In 1260 It was destroyed by 
Hulagu; in 1400 it was pillaged by Tamerlane. An 
earthquake almost entirely destroyed it in 1759. 

BALBI, Adbiano, a celebrated geographer, was 
bom at Venice in 1782, and in 1808 published his 
first work on geography, which procured his appoint- 
ment, first as professor of geography in the College of 
San Michele at Murano, ana subsequently as pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the lyceum at Fermo. 
In 1820 he proceeded to Portugal, and oollected there 
materials for his Essal Statistique sur le Royaume de 
Portugal et d’Alg.irve, compart aux autreB fitats de 
l’Europe, and Variltds Politiques et StatiBtiques de 
la Monarchic Portugaise, both published at Paris in 
1822. Shortly before the publication of these works 
he had taken up his abode in the last-mentioned city, 
where he continued to reside till 1832. He then re- 
turned to ItAly and settled at Padua, where he died 
on the 14th March, 1848. Balhi’s admirable and 
best known work, Abr6g£ de Gdographie, rddige sur 
un Plan Nouveau (1832), was composed during his 
sojourn at Paris, and has been translated into the 
principal European languages. He was also the 
author of a valuable ethnographical atlas (1826), 
besides other geographical ana statistical works. His 
■on edited in 1841-2 an edition of his Soritti Geo- 
grafloi in 5 vols. 

BALBI, Gaspabo, a Venetian merohant, bom 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, was a 
dealer in preoious stones; and having been led, in the 
course of his business, to travel first to Aleppo and 
then to India, published, on his return to Venioe in 
1590, a work entitled Viaggio nelle Indie Oriental!, 
giving a very full and interesting account of his 
journey, which had occupied him elevoLyAhs. 

BALBINU8, Deoimus Calius, a XMban senator 
who had been twice consul, and was elected by the 
senate joint-emperor with Maximus, in opposition to 
Maximinus, who was supported by the legions of Ger- 
many. He and his oolleague had reigned little more 
than a year when the praetorian bands forced their 
wey into the palece and murdered both, 288 a.d. 

BALBOA, Vasoo Nuftiz de, bom at Xeres de los 
Caballeros in 1475; one of the Spanish adventurers 
who pursued the path which Columbus bad pointed 
out, and sought to make their fortunes in America. 


The Sourish court granted them full pennimion to 
make dlsooveries, without giving them sufficient sup- 

S ort. Balboa, after having dissipated his fortune in 
pain, went to America, arrived at the Isthmus of 
Darien, and soon became the leader of a small troop 
of Spaniards. He suoceeded in founding a colony in 
these regions, either winning the inhabitants by kind- 
ness, or subjecting them by force. A dispute having 
taken place between two of his companions on the 
division of a quantity of gold, an Indian, who per- 
oeived the eagerness of the Spaniards for it, offered 
to show them a country where this preoious metal 
was used for the meanest vessels. He led them to 
the coast of the Pacifio Ooean (Sept. 1518), where 
the way to Pern was open before them. Balboa, 
however, did not venture to attack Peru with his 
troop of 150 men. He was satisfied with getting in- 
formation, and with taking possession, in the name 
of the King of Spain, of the great ooean, which it is 
believed no European had beheld before him. After 
four months he returned to Darien loaded with gold 
and pearls. Here he found a new governor, Pedra- 
rias Davila, whom he was commanded to obey by an 
order of Ferdinand. Though surprised at this ingra- 
titude he oomplied, and in the following year was 
appointed viceroy of the South Sea. Davila was 
apparently reconciled to him, but soon after, under 
pretext of neglect of duty, ordered him to be tried 
and condemned to death. Balboa was beheaded in 
1517, at the age of forty-two years. Pizarro, who 
afterwards completed the diBuovery of Peru, had 
served under him. 

BALBllfGGAN, a town and seaport, Ireland, 
county of and 18 miles N.N.K. from Dublin; cele- 
brated for its hosiery manufactures, more especially 
cotton stockings. There is a linen-weaving factory, 
and fishing iB also carried on. It is a well-built place 
with good sea-bathing. Pop. in 1891, 2273. 

BALCONY, in architecture, is a projection from 
the outer wall of a building, usually over the door or 
in front of a window, and supported by oolumns or 
brackets, and surrounded by a balustrade. Balconies 
were not used in ancient buildings. In the East the 
roof of the house then served, as it still does, similar 

f iurposes on a larger soale to those of the baloony 
n Europe. Balconies properly so styled oame into 
fashion in the middle ages, and have since played 
a considerable part in tales and adventures, both 
serious and comic, of chivalry and gallantry. The 
balcony Is frequently used, either covered or open, 
as a place for growing plants. 

BALDER. See Nobthern Mythology. 
BALDWIN I., Emperor of Constantinople, a 
rinoe memorable not only on acoount of his talents, 
ut as having been the founder of the short-lived 
dynasty of Latin sovereigns of the Eastern Empire. 
He was born in 1172, and was hereditary Count of 
Flandera and Hainault. Having joined in the 
fourth Crusade, he distinguished himself by his 
courage and conduct in several actions which ensued; 
and when Constantinople, in 1204, was taken by the 
French and Venetians, Baldwin was unanimously 
elected Emperor of the East. His new subjects re- 
volted against him, being excited by Joannioes, king 
of Bulgaria, whom he had offended by rejecting his 
proffered alliance. The insurgents seized Adrianople, 
in besieging which city Baldwin was taken prisoner 
by the King of Bulgaria, and probably soon after 
put to death, with circumstances of great cruelty, in 
1206. The uncertainty of his fate gave rise to a re- 
markable deception. Twenty years after his dis- 
appearance a hermit exhibited himself in Flanders 
professing to be the long-lost prince, and was at first 
gladly received as such by bis former subjects. He 
was, however, taken to the French court, where 
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he wee without difficulty detected, and perished m 
an impostor. 

BALDWIN IIL, King of Jerusalem from 1143 
to 1102, a model of that chivalry which grew up in 
the period of the Crusades, from the sentiments of 
honour, justice, devotion, and love. The Crusaders 
had established Counts of Tripoli and Edessa and 
Princes of Antiooh. The feudal dominions of the 
Christians extended as far as Tarsus and Cilicia; but 
the vassals of Baldwin were always in rebellion 
against him or engaged in conflicts with each other. 
Against them and the new hosts of Crusaders, against 
the Knights of St. Mary, the Templars, and the 
Hospitallers, the Saraoen heroes, Saladin, Noureddin, 
Zenghi, and Seifeddin, fought with equal fanaticism 
and equal dissensions among themselves, but with 
better fortune. In the army of Baldwin were some- 
times seen Saraoens valiantly fighting under the 
banner of the cross. His unhappy reign was the 
last struggle to establish the Christian chivalry, the 
tournaments, and the knightly orders in the East. 
With it fell the feudal constitution in that quarter, 
both oivil and ecclesiastical. Baldwin’s death was 
soon followed by the total ruin of his kingdom. 

BALE, John (in Latin, Balceut), an English 
ecclesiastic, was born at Cove, near Dunwich, Suf- 
folk, in 1406. Although educated a Roman Catholic, 
the Reformation having found its way into England, 
he beoame a Protestant. In early life he enjoyed 
the protection of Lord Cromwell; but after that 
nobleman's execution his own warmth of temper and 
the intolerance of the Catholic party rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to retire into the Netherlands, in 1540. 
On the accession of Edward VI. he returned to Eng- 
land, and was in the tint instance presented to the 
living of Bishop's Stoke, Southampton, and Boon 
after nominated to be Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland. 
Here, on his preaching the reformed religion, his 
clergy either oppressed or forsook him; and so 
violent was the popular fury against him that in 
one tumult five of his domestios were murdered in 
his presence. The accession of Mary necessarily 
added to his danger; and (quitting his diocese, he lay 
some time concealed in Dublin. After enduring 
many hardships he was enabled to reach Switzerland, 
where he abode until the death of Mary. On his 
return to England he contented himself with the 
calm enjoyment of a prebendal stall at Canterbury, 
where he dosed his stormy life in 1563, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. He was so bitter a controver- 
sialist that he earned the title of ' bilious Bale The 
only work whioh has given him distinction among 
authors is his Scriptorum Illustrium Majoris Bri- 
tannia Catalogus; or An Account of the Lives of 
Eminent Writers of Britain. This acoount, which, 
according to the title, commences with Japhet the 
son of Noah, reaches to the year 1657, at which 
time the author was an exile on the Continent. 
It is oompiled from various writers, but ohiefly from 
the antiquary Leland. With considerable allowances 
for the strong bias of party zeal this work may still 
be read with advantage, although it is not without 
errors in regard to dates, and the needless multipli- 
cation of the titles of books. With every abatement, 
however, the principal work of Bale must ever be con- 
sidered valuable as the foundation of English bio- 
graphy. Fart of its value it derives from the faot 
that the author made use of manuscripts that have 
since been lost. 

BALE, Basel, or Basle. Bee Babel. 

BALE, Council of. Bee Basel (Council of). 
BALEARIC ISLES, a group of islands in the 
Mediterranean, situated near the ooast of Valencia, 
in Spain, comprising Majorca (in Spanish, Afattorca ), 
Minorca, Iviga, and Formentera. They form a 


Spanish province named Baleares, having an area of 
1768 square miles, and 806,820 Inhabitants in 1897. 
The name Baleares was given them, aooordlng to the 
andent belief, because the inhabitants were famous 
for their skill In slinging (Greek, beUtin, to throw). 
The Balearic slingers distinguished themselves In the 
army of Hannibal In later times the Romans took 
possession of the islands; afterwards the Vandals, 
under Genserlo, and in the eighth century the Moors, 
from whom they were taken by James I., king of 
Arragon, 1220-84. They then constituted a king- 
dom, whioh in 1375 was united to Spain. The Bri- 
tish conquered Minorca in 1708, lost It again in 1782, 
and relinquished it to Spain by the treaty of 1788. 
It was retaken in 1798 and given up by the treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. See separate articles. 

BALEN, Hendrix van, and John van, father 
and son, historical painters, the former bom in 1600, 
the latter in 1611, both at Antwerp. The former 
died in 1632, the latter in 1654. Pictures by each 
are still extant In many European galleries, and oon- 
sidered valuable. Those of Hendrik are ohiefly 
classical, religious, and allegorioaL He was the 
first master of Van Dyok and Snyders. 

BALFE, Michael William, the composer of 
several popular operas, was bom in Dublin, 15th 
May, 1808. He received his first instructions in 
music from his father and Charles Horn. In his 
seventh year he performed one of Viotti’s oonoertos 
before the public; at sixteen he performed the part 
of the Wicked Huntsman in Der Freischtttz at Drury 
Lane. In 1825 he went to Italy, wrote the mnsio 
for a ballet La Peyrouse for the Scala at Naples, 
and in the following year fulfilled an engagement to 
sing at the Th&tre-Italien, Paris, with moderate suc- 
cess. He returned to Italy, and at Palermo was 
given his first opera, I Rivali (1880). For five yean 
he continued singing and composing with somewhat 
careless haste sundry operas for the Italian stage, 
whioh are now forgotten. In 1835 he came to Eng- 
land and had hiB Siege of Roohelle brought out at 
Drury Lane. It hit the popular taste, and was quickly 
followed by others equally successful in this respect. 
Part of this success was no doubt due to the mat 
artistes who took the leading characters, Malibran, 
Grisi, Lablache, Rubini, and the other stars of that 
time; but tho works had high merits of tbeir own, 
being marked by brillianoy, melody, and fertility of 
invention. His operas continue popular in England 
and elsewhere, among the chief being The Bohemian 
Girl (the most popular of all), The Rose of Castile, 
The Daughter of St. Mark, and Satanella. The 
composer died 20th Oct. 1870. His posthumous 
opera, The Talisman, was brought out in London in 
June, 1874, with great success. 

BALFOUR, Sir Andrew, Bart., M.D., an emi- 
nent botanist and physioian, was the fifth and 
youngest son of Sir Michael Balfour of Denmilne in 
Fife, and was bora at that plaoe on the 18th Janu- 
ary, 1630. After completing his studies at St. An- 
drews and London he resided for some time in dif- 
ferent parts of France. He then returned to Lon- 
don, but two or three yean later entered upon a 
continental tour, whioh lasted for four years. On re- 
turning to his native oountry Balfour settled at St. 
Andrews as a physician. Bat his merit was too con- 
spicuous to Bufferhim to remain longthere. In theyear 
1670 he removed to Edinburgh, where he immediately 
oame into great practice. Upon his settlement In 
Edinburgh he had found the medical art taught 
in a very loose and irregular manner. In order to 
place it on a more respectable footing he planned, 
with Sir Robert Sibbald, the Royal College of Phy- 
sloisos; and of that society his brethren elected him 
first president. When the oollege undertook the 
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publication of a Pharmacopeia, the whole arrange- 
ment of the materia medica was committed to his 
particular oare. It made its appearanoe in 1685, 
and is regarded aa superior to anV Pharmacopoeia of 
that era. Not long before his decease his desire to 
promote the soienoe of medicine in his native country, 
joined to the humanity of his disposition, led him to 
projeot the foundation of a hospital in Edinburgh. 
This institution subsequently became the Royal 
Infirmary. Sir Andrew died in 1694, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He and Sir Robert Sibbald 
founded the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens about 1680. 
In 1700 his son published a series of his familiar 
letters. 

BALFOUR, Sib James, a Scottish lawyer and 
public character of the sixteenth century, was a son 
of Sir Michael Balfour of Mountquhanny in Fife. 
In youth, being designed for the ohuroh, he made 
considerable proficiency, not only in ordinary litera- 
ture, but in the study of divinity and law. While 
still a young man lie joined with the conspirators 
who, after murdering Cardinal Beaton, held the 
castle of St. Andrews against the governor Arran. 
He shared the fate of Knox and others of his com- 
panions in being sent to the French galleys, from 
which he was released in 1550. He Beems to have 
afterwards joined in the proceedings of the re- 
formers, but only with oourtier-like temperance, and 
without going into the enthusiasm in favour of Cal- 
vinism. He was preferred to the ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment of official of the archdeaconry of Lothian, 
and after betraying the secrets of the reformers be- 
came rector of Flisk, a parish in his native county; 
and subsequently lie was appointed, through the favour 
of Queen Mary, a Lord of Session, chief of the first 
Commissary Court (1503), and member of the privy- 
counoil. In the beginning of the year 1 567 Sir J ames 
Balfour was appointed governor of Edinburgh Castle. 
In this important situation he naturally became an 
objeot of great solicitude to the confederate lordB, 
who, in the ensuing May, commenced a successful 
rebellion against Queen Mary. After the queen was 
dethroned he was admitted by Murray a lord of his 
privy-council, and made president of the Court of 
Session, but in 1508 he was deprived of this office 
because suspected of intriguing with Mary. Shortly 
before Murray’s death in 1570 he was imprisoned on 
account of a charge preferred againHt him by the 
succeeding regent, Lennox, who taxed hitn with a 
share in the murder of Darnley. He contrived, 
however, to get released without trial. Balfour out- 
lived Lennox, and was serviceable in bringing about 
the pacification between the king's and queen’R party 
under Morton in 1573. He would appear to have 
been encouraged by Morton in the task of revising 
the lawp of the country, which he at length com- 

e eted fn a style allowed at that time to be masterly. 

Norton afterwards thought proper to revive the 
charge brought by Lennox against Sir James, who 
was consequently obliged to retire to Franoe, where 
he lived for some years. He returned in 1580, 
and revenged the persecution of Morton by 
producing against him on his trial a deed to 
which he had acceded, in common with others 
of the Scottish nobility, alleging Bothwell’s inno- 
cence of the king’s murder, and reoonmaeMing 
him to the queen &b a husband. Sir jAma died 
before the 24th of January, 1583-84. He seems 
to have been actuated in his publio policy entirely 
by selfish opportunism. The Practicks of Scots 
Law, the earliest text-book on the subject, 
which passes under his name and is believed to 
have been partly his work, continued to be 
used and consulted till nearly a century after his 
decease, when it was supplanted by the Institutes of 


Lord Stair. It was printed in 1754 by the Ruddl- 
mans, along with an accurate biographical preface by 
Walter Goodal. r It is still of interest to the legal 
antiquarian as forming a curious repertory of the 
old praotioes of Scottish law. 

BALFROOSH, or Bartubush, a town of Persia, 
provinoe of Mazander&n, 95 miles n.e. of Teheran. 
It stands on the Bawool, here crowed by a solid 
brick bridge, about 12 miles from its mouth in the 
Caspian, and consists of Bpacious but ill-formed 
Btreets, and indifferent brick houses, covering a large 
area in the midst of a forest. It is celebrated for 
its moulahs or learned men, who have here about 
thirty schools or colleges; and oarries on a very 
considerable trade, especially in Bilk and ontton, 
and in importing iron and petroleum. Pop. about 
50,000. 

BALI, the most westerly of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, in the Indian Archipelago, belonging to 
Holland. It 1 b crossed by the parallel of 8° 80' &, 
and is situated between Java and Lombok. The 
greatest length is nearly 90, and the greatest breadth 
55 miles ; area, about 2075 square miles. It is of a 
triangular shape, and consists chiefly of a senes of 
volcanic mountains, the loftiest of which, Agung or 
Bali Peak, has a height of 10,600 feet, and after 
long quiescence became again active in 1843. It is 
well wooded and has a fertile and well irrigated 
soil; the most important cultivated crop is rice; 
coffee, tobacco, &c., are exported. It forms one 
colony with Lombok, the seat of the administration 
being at Buleleng, on the north coast of Bali. The 
population of Bali is 802,930. 

BALK >L, or Balliol, John de, founder of Balliol 
College, Oxford, was the son of Hugh de Baliol, a 
leading English baron in the reign of Henry 111. 
Baliol strongly attached himself to the king in his 
struggles with the barons. In 1263 he laid the 
foundation of Balliol College, whioh was completed 
by his widow. This nobleman received a great acces- 
sion of wealth and influence by his marriage with 
Devorguila, one of the co- heiresses of Allan of Gallo- 
way, a great baron of Scotland, whose wife was 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion. It was 
on the strength of this genealogy that his son John 
Baliol, under the influence of Edward I., became 
temporary King of Scotland. Baliol died in 1269. 

BALIOL, or Balliol, John (de), King of Scot- 
land, son of the above John de Baliol. On the death 
of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway, and grandchild 
of Alexander III., Baliol, being at the head of the 
English interest in Scotland, claimed the vacant 
throne by virtue of his descent from David, earl of 
Huntingdon, brother to William the Lion, king of 
Scotland. Robert Bruoe (grandfather of the famous 
king) opposed Baliol; but having submitted to the 
arbitration of Edward I., the decision was in favour 
of Baliol, who did homage to him for the kingdom, 
Nov. 12, 1292. Baliol, however, did not long enjoy 
the orown, for, having remonstrated against the 
power which Edward assumed over Sootland, he was 
summoned to his tribunal as a vassal. Irritated at 
this, Baliol concluded a treaty with Franoe, on 
which a war with England immediately commenced 
in 1296. Edward overran Sootland, and at Brechin 
Baliol surrendered his crown to the English monarch, 
who sent him and his son Edward to London to be 
imprisoned in the Tower. The pope interceded for 
them, and they were liberated in 1299. Baliol retired 
to his estate in France, where he died in 1315. See 
Scotland (History). 

BALISTiE, or Ballibtje, a kind of machines for 
besieging, or attacking the besiegers, in use among 
the ancients, by which heavy stones were thrown, and 
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wfaieh thus served the purpose of the more modern 
Baliste were often used in conjunction 
with the battering-ram, the former being directed 
against the battlements or the upper parts of a wall, 
while the latter attempted to shatter the lower 
portion. Stones weighing as much as 800 lbs. are 
said to have been thrown by some of these machines. 
The baliste were different from the eatapulta , the 
latter being for throwing darts. See Catapults. 
The mechanism of these machines is not quite clear. 

BALKAN (anoiently called Hamus), a lofty and 
rugged chain of mountains, extending from Gape 
Emineh Burum on the Blaok Sea, in Eastern Rou- 
melia, in a westerly direotion to the borders of Servia, 
and forming the southern boundary of the basin of 
the Danube. In the west it is connected with the 
rest of the extensive and much ramified mountain- 
system of the south-eastern peninsula of Europe, the 
Despoto-Dagh Mountains running southward from it 
near Sofia to the ^Egean Sea, while other branches 
extend through Servia and Montenegro, and south- 
ward through Albania, and thus connect it with the 
Pindus ohain and the mountains of Northern Greece. 
ItB length is over 200 miles; the average elevation 
is about 3000 feet, but the group of the Khoja 
Balkans in the w. have a mean height of 6500 feet. 
The highest summit is Jumrukchal, 7786 feet. 
The Balkan forms the watershed between the streams 
flowing northward into the Danube, and those flow- 
ing southward to the vEgean. The chief of the latter 
is the Maritza. The range, which has a gradual 
desoent on the N., presents on the a. a somewhat 
steep escarpment, and has always been considered 
the greatest natural bulwark of the Ottoman Empire 
against enemies on the European frontiers. Yet in 
the Russo-Tarkish war of 1877-78 the Russian troops 
managed to cross it without any great difficulty, 
though they had to encounter a Btuhbom resistance 
at the Shipka PaBS (4370 feet). Here a Turkish 
army of 32,000 men surrendered to the Russians. 
The range now forms the southern frontier of Bul- 
garia, dividing it from Eastern Rouraelia. The 
whole of the south-eastern peninsula of Europe is 
known &b the Balkan Peninsula. 

BALKH, an ancient city of Afghanistan, in a 
province of same name, about 35 mileB Bouth of the 
Oxus, on a fertile plain 1800 feet above the Bea. 
It was anciently named Bactra, and was long one 
of the most flourishing cities of the East, and the 
emporium of the trade between India, China, and 
Western Asia. The remains of the ancient city ex- 
tend over many miles. The modern Balkh, merely 
a large village, has recently been quite superseded 
Id importance by Mazar-i-Sheriff, a place of some 
25,000 inhabitants lying farther to the east and now 
the oapital of the provinoe. The province constitutes 
the moet northerly portion of Afghanistan. In the 
vicinity of the Oxus there are great facilities for 
irrigation, and the soil is generally rioh and produc- 
tive. It formerly maintained a great population. 

BALL, Ga mb or. Ball-playing was practised by 
the anoients, and old and young amused themselves 
with it. It is mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey, 
the Phaeacian damsels being represented as playing 
it to the sound of musio. The Greeks and Romans 
had three or four kinds of balls. One was of leather, 
filled with air, and consequently similar to our foot- 
ball ; another was a small ball, which three persons, 
pUced in a triangle, strode towards eaoh other. 
In a Roman villa a iphariaterium (a place approprl- 
atedfor playing ball) was often to be found, and 
no gymnasium was considered complete without an 
apartment devoted to this purpose. In the middle 
■ges the sport continued very popular, and was often 
patronised by sovereigns and other eminent persona. 


In England football and tennis are mentioned at an 
early date among favourite gomes. Another game 
was one in which a moll or mallet was used, henoe 
the name pall-mall {lt«paUa, L. pUa, a ball) for the 
game and the plaoe where it was played. There are 
a number of very popular hall games, suoh as cricket, 
football, golf, Ac. See separate articles. 

BALLACHULISH, a village in Scotland, county 
of Argyle, situated near the entranoe of Loch Levan, 
a branch of Looh Linnhe. At this village there is a 
quarry of excellent blue slate. Pop. (1891), 1045. 

BALLAD, a narrative song, from the French bal- 
lade, Italian ballata , an old lund of song of a lyric 
nature. Ballata is derived from ballare , to danoe, 
and that from Late Latin ballare^ from Greek bal- 
lueiny to danoe. Though the name came from Italy, 
the species of poetry which we understand under 
the word ballad is by no means peculiarly of Italian 
or Romance origin, poems of this kind being pro- 
duced by many nations, and being apparently the 
natural outcome of a certain condition of sooioty, a 
certain intellectual and moral stage of development 
in the history of a people. The word ballata passed 
from the Italians to the French, and the Normans 
carried it to England, where it was applied to short 
metrical narratives, particularly to the most popular 
ones, which were talcs in verse describing the deeds 
of heroes, the adventures of lovers, Ac. All the 
Scandinavian nations anoiently delighted in songs 
celebrating the deeds of heroes, or describing the 
passionB and adventures of lovers; and the three 
great divisions or cycles of the Teutonio poetry of 
the middle ages — the stories of the Nibelungen, 
those of Charlemagne (particularly Buch as relate to 
his war against the Arabians, and the battle of 
Roncesvalles), and the tales of King Arthur’s Round 
Table — were long made widely familiar to the people 
in the form of ballads. The true home of the English 
ballad — whatever the explanation of the fact may he 
—is the northern part of England (the North Country), 
and the southern port of Scotland. The earliest of 
the English ballads which have been preserved can- 
not be considered as antecedent to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century; and few of them appeared before 
the fifteenth. How long many of them may have 
been current in the mouths of the people before that 
time is quite unknown. Of course, as regards his- 
torical ballads, though we may know nothing of their 
author, or when they arose, we are sure that their date 
is at least not earlier than that of the event or events 
they deal with. As a rale the genuine popular bal- 
lad poetry of a people is anonymous, and may have 
been handed down for centuries before being com- 
mitted to writing, the different pieces being modi- 
fied in various ways as they were transmitted to 
generation after generation. The first work to 
draw general attention to the ballad literature of 
England and Scotland was Bishop Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, published in 1765; * con- 
sisting of old heroio ballads, songs, and other pieces 
of oar earlier poets (chiefly of the lyrio kind) together 
with some few of later date’. The foundation of the 
Reliques was a manuscript collection in a hand-writ- 
ing belonging to the early part of the seventeenth 
century; and in this collection were included such 
old favourites as Chevy Chase; Adam Bell, Clym 
of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslee; The 
Heir of Linn; The Child of EUe; ballads of Robin 
Hood, Ac. The publication of Percy’s work formed 
an epoch in the nistary of English literature, and 
had an important influence on the subsequent de- 
velopment of our poetry. No less famous and perhape 
even more influential was Sir Walter Scott’s great 
collection— Minstrelsy of the Soottish Border: con- 
sisting of Historical and Romantic ballade collected 
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Ill ti it Southern Oountiee of Scotland (1802-3, 8 
veil). A few yean later (namely In 1803) appeared 
Hobart Jamieson's Popular Ballada and Songs . . . 
with Translations of Similar Pieoes from the Ancient 
Danish Language— a valuable collection, which, to 
use Sir Walter Scott's words* 'opened a new dis- 
covers respecting the original source of the Soottish 
ballads. Mr. Jamiesons extensive acquaintance 
With the Scandinavian literature enabled him to 
detect not only a general similarity between these 
and tiie Danish ballads preserved in the Kiempe 
Viser, an early collection of heroio ballads in that 
language, but to demonstrate that, in many cases, 
the stories and tongs were distinctly the same, a 
droumstanoe which no antiquary had hitherto ao 
much at suspeoted/ Sinoe that time the ballad 
literature of almost all countries possessed of suoh 
has noelved a great amount of attention, and the 
various collection* that have been made have enabled 
investigators to study the whole subject on the com- 
parative method; the result being that a surprising 
similarity of features has been discovered to exist in 
the ballads of countries aa widely separated and 
apparently unconnected as Scotland, Sicily, Greece, 
and Russia. In this respect ballads quite resemble 
popular tales — 'folk-tales', that Is to sav, such aa 
those in the oolleotion of the brothers Grimm, or 
those translated by Dasent from Asbj&mson’s Nor- 
wegian oolleotion, in which class of stories, as is now 
well known, incidents that are essentially the same 
crop up over and over again, though they are more 
or less coloured by unessential details and sur- 
roundings. The attention drawn to the ballads of 
England and Scotland led not only to modem imi- 
tations of them in their own native country, but 
especially to suoh in Germany, where eminent 
writers such as Bllrger, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
and Heine successfully practised the writing of Buch 
pieces. Though a ballad as now usually under- 
stood is a moderately short narrative poem in a 
aeries of short stanzas, the word has been applied at 
different times to pieces of the most varied character, 
and we find Shakspere, for instanoe, speaking of a 
'woeful ballad', made by a lover 'to his mistress’ 
eyebrow '. It is said that the majority of our old 
ballad tunes are dance tunes, so that we are thus 
reminded of the Italian origin of the word, though 
ballads and dancing have certainly been long enough 
dissociated in most countries. 'At the present 
time,' says a writer in Grove's Dictionary of Music, 

' a ballad in music is generally understood to be a 
sentimental or romantic composition of a simple and 
unpretentious character, having two or more verses 
of poetry, but with the melody or tune complete in 
the first, and repeated for each succeeding verse.' 
From this is to be distinguished the ballade (a term 
reofently adopted from the French), a short poem 
whioh, in its normal form, appears to oonsist of three 
stanzas of eight lines eaob, with a closing stanza or 
envoy of four lines, the rhymes throughout being 
not more than three. The works dealing with our 
ballads are now very numerous. See Sir Walter 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Soottish Border; Mother- 
well’s Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; Child’s 
English and Soottish Ballads, Boston, 1857-58, 8 
vols., new enlarged and improved ec^iotitrecently 
published — a work in which different JHsions of the 
same ballad are often given, and the ballad lore of 
Europe has been investigated for purposes of com- 
parison and illustration ; Chappell's Popular Music 
of the Olden Time; Hales and Furnivall's reprint 
of the Percy MS., Ac. A vast collection of old 
haJlft/U has been published by the Ballad Society, 
founded in 1868. 

BALLANTYNE. Jambs, a printer in Edinburgh, 


wboee name Is intimately oonneoted with the works 
of Sir Walter Soott, was a native of Kelso, being 
bom there in 1772. Although not bred to the busi- 
nessof printer, he opened a printing-office in his native 
town, where, besides editing the Kelso Mall news- 
paper. he printed various works, which paved the 
way for his establishment in Edinburgh in 1802. 
The whole of the writings of Sir Walter Scott were 
printed by him, fend to his taste the publio is indebted 
for many emendations in the works of that illustrious 
minstrel and novelist, whose own inattention to not 
unimportant minutia rendered suoh assistance highly 
necessary. For many yean Mr. Ballantyne conducted 
the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, with a degree of 
good feeling and taste whioh the publio did not fail 
to appreciate. His theatrical criticisms in particular 
were long admired as the very best of the day. He 
died four months after Sir Walter Scott, in Jan- 
uary, 1888. In the printing business carried on by 
Ballantyne Sir Walter had a share, as also in the 
bookselling and publishing firm of John Ballantyn* 
A Co., the other partnen in this being James and 
his brother John (1774-1821). Scott’s connection 
with these undertakings ultimately brought about 
his financial ruin. 

BALLANTYNE, Jambs Robert, a distinguished 
orientalist, born at Kelso, in Roxburghshire, 18th 
Deo. 1818, was eduoated at the academy there, 
at the New Aoademy, Edinburgh, and at Edin- 
burgh University. He then devoted himself for 
some yean to the study of oriental languages at 
the East India Company’s College at Haileybury. 
On his return to Edinburgh he was appointed teacher 
of these languages at the Naval and Military 
Academy there. In 1845 he was appointed by the 
court of directon of the E&Bt India Company to 
superintend, as prinoipal, the new operations which 
had been commenced in the college of Benares, with 
a view to engrafting on Sanskrit education a know- 
ledge of European literature and science. From 
1856 he also filled the chair of moral philosophy. 
In 1861 he returned to Europe with the appoint- 
ment of librarian to the India offioe, and died in 
London, 16th Feb. 1864. His works indude trans- 
lations of the whole of the original Sanskrit aphor- 
isms of the Sankhya, and the greater part of those 
of the Nyaya school, as well as some explanatory 
expositions of these systems and of the Vedanta 
philosophy. In 1866 ne published a work explan- 
atory of his system, entitled Synopsis of Soience, 
in Sanskrit and English, reoonoUed with the truth 
to be found in the Nyaya philosophy. Among his 
other numerous publications may be mentioned, 
Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy 
(1859); First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar (1862). 

BALLARAT, or Ballaabat, an Australian town 
in the colony of Victoria, the chief centre of the gold- 
mining industry of the colony, and the plaoe next in 
importance to Melbourne, from whioh it is distant 
w.N.w. 74 miles by rail. It owes its present im- 
portance and prosperity to its being the centre of 
one of the richest gold-yielding districts of the 
world. It consists of two distinct municipalities, 
Ballarat West and Ballarat East, whioh are sepa- 
rated by the Yarrowee Creek. The town is well 
lighted with gas, abundantly supplied with water, 
and contains many handsome publio edifices, among 
whioh may be mentioned the city-hall, oouncU 
chamber, two town-balls, a spacious hospital, an 
orphan asylum, a benevolent asylam, a lying-in hos- 
pital and refuge, publio baths, a jail, mechanics' 
institute (with 22,500 volumes), a free library (with 
15,000 volumes), a theatre and several other places 
of amusement, post-office, extensive railway premises, 
forty ohurches, the palaoes of the Anglican and 
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Roman OalfcoHo bishops, tiro oolloges, four grammar 
and various other sohools, a school of mines, many 
banks, numerous flue hotels, Ao. There are several 
iron-foundries, breweries and distilleries, flour-mills, 
woollen mills, and other factories. Gold was first dis- 
covered at Ballarat in June, 1851, and the extraor- 
dinary richness of the field soon attracted hosts of 
miners. When the surfaoe diggings beoame ex- 
hausted It was discovered that richer deposits of the 
precious metal lay at greater depths, and now there 
are mines as deep as some of the ooal-pits of England. 
They are worked by steam-pumping and other ma- 
chinery, and give employment to over 6000 men, 
about 1000 of whom are Chinese. One of the largest 
nuggets ever found anywhere was discovered here, and 
the prioe it fetched was£l 0,500. The surrounding dis- 
trict is also eminently auitable for farming and sheep- 
breeding. In addition to the line to Melbourne, this 
pUoe has railway connection with Geelong, Ararat, 
Maryborough, Oastlemaine, Ac. Ballarat West has 
been ereoted into an episoopal city. Fop. in 1881, 
88,460, 22,425 being in Ballarat West, and 16,044 
in Ballarat East; total in 1901, 46,410. 

BALLAST, any heavy material, of little or no 
value, deposited in ships which have not freight 
enough to sink them to their proper depth in the 
water. The heavier portion of a valuable cargo, 
suoh as iron, is sometimes called ballast The proper 
ballasting of a vessel requires some attention. If too 
much heavy ballast, such as iron, lies near the keel, 
the centre of gravity will be too low, and the ship, 
though able to carry a press of sail, will roll violently 
and sail heavily; in technical language, she will be 
stiff. On the other hand, if the oentre of gravity is 
too high the vessel will be crunk, or liable to overset. 

BALLENTYNE, or Bkllenden, John, a Scot- 
tish poet of the reign of James V., and the translator 
of Boece’s Latin History, and of the first five books 
of Livy, into the vernacular language of his time, 
was a native of Lothian, and appears to have been 
born towards the close of the fifteenth century. He 
studied at the University of St. Andrews, and after- 
wards at the University of Paris, where he took the 
degree of Dootor of Divinity. He returned to Scot- 
land during the minority of James V., and became 
attached to the establishment of that monarch as 
‘ olerk of his comptis’. In 1580 and 1531 Ballentyne 
was employed, by command of the king, in translat- 
ing Boece r B History, which had been published at 
Paris in 1526. Ballentyne delivered a manuscript 
copy of his work to the king in the summer of 1588, 
and about the same time he appears to have been en- 
gaged in a translation of Livy. His translation of 
Boeoe was printed in 1586, by Thomas Davidson, 
and had become in later times almost unique, till a 
new edition was published in a remarkably elegant 
style in 1821, by Messrs. Tait, Edinburgh. At the 
same time appeared the translation of the first two 
books of Livy, which had never before been printed. 
The latter work seemB to have been carried no further 
by the translator. Ballentyne seems to have lived 
happily in the sunshine of court favour during the 
reign of James V. The opposition which he after- 
wards presented to the Reformation brought him into 
such odium that he retired from his country in dis- 
gust, and died at Rome about the year 1550. The 
translations of Ballentyne are characterized by a 
striking felicity of language, and also by a freedom 
that shows his profound acquaintance with the learned 
language upon which he wrought Many of the 
works of Ballentyne are lost— among others a tract 
on the Pythagorio letter, and a discourse upon Vir- 
tue and Pleasure. He also wrote many political 
pieces, the most of which arc lost. 

BALLET (from baL\ from the French bailer , and 


the Italian hollars, to dance), in Its widest sense the 
representation of a series of p assi onat e notions and 
feelings, by means of gestures and dancing. Accord- 
ing to this signification we comprehend, under bal- 
lets, even representations of mental emotions not 
connected with a regular train of action. In a more 
oon fined sense we call ballets musical pieoes, the 
object of which is to represent, by mimlo movements 
and danoe#, actions, characters, sentiments, passions, 
and feelings, in whioh several danoers perform to- 
gether. According to the analogy of lyrical poetry, 
those which rather represent feelings may be called 
lyrical ballets; those which imitate actions, dramatic 
ballets. The lyrical and dramatic ballets, together, 
constitute the higher art of dancing, in opposition to 
the lower, the aim of which is only social pleasure. 
The dramatic ballets are divided Into historical, the 
subjeot of whioh is a real event; the mythological, in 
which the subject is some fabulous action; and the 
poetical, whioh are founded on poetical fiction, to 
whioh belong also the allegorical, necessarily the 
most imperfeot. A ballet is usually divided into 
several aots, eaoh of which has several entries. An 
entrle, in a ballet, consists of one or several quadrilles 
of dancers, who, by their steps, gestures, and attitudes, 
represent a certain part of the action. In criticizing 
a ballet we must consider, first, the choice of the 
subjeot, whioh must have unity of action or of pas- 
sion, and must be capable of being represented in an 
intelligible manner by means of mimic movements 
and dancing; secondly, the plan and execution of 
the single parts, which most have a due proportion to 
each other; and, finally, the music ana decorations, 
which must supply whatever dancing cannot bring 
before the eye. The ballet is an invention of modern 
times. B&ltazarini, director of rnusio to Catharine de’ 
Medioi, probably gave its form to the regular ballet, 
though pantomimio dancen were not unknown to the 
ancients. (See Mimic and Pantomimk.) The ballet 
Qwes muoh to the French, and particularly to Noverre 
(from 1749 onwards). The dances which are fre- 
quently introduced into operaB Beldom deserve the 
name ballet, as they usually do not represent any 
action, but are destined only to give the dancers an 
opportunity of showing their skill, and the modern 
ballet in general, from an artiatio point of view, is a 
very low -cl ass entertainment. 

BALLINA, a market town and river-port, Ireland, 
county Mayo, on both banks of the MToy, the town 
itself being on the left bank, and the suburb Ardnaree, 
with which it is connected by two bridges, being ou 
the right bank, about 5 miles above its mouth in 
Killala Bay. The general appearance of the town ia 
rather pleasing; one excellent street runs parallel to 
the river. Most of the other streets lie at right angles, 
and consist ohiefly of poor cabins and cottages, inter- 
mingled with a few better buildings. The town con- 
tains an ancient parish church, a handsome Roman 
Catholic cathedral, and a court-house. The retail and 
provision trade of Ballina is considerable; It has also 
a little coasting and foreign trade. The town is a 
, great resort of anglers in summer, the river and lake 
fishing being excellent. Fop. (1891), 4846. 

BAXiLINASLOE, a market town, Ireland, 15 miles 
S.W. of Athlone, on both sides of the Suck, whioh 
here separates the counties of Galway and Rosoom- 
mon. It is well built, and has an elegant Episcopal 
church with an octagonal spire; a Roman Catholic, 
a Presbyterian, and a Methodist churoh; a lunatic 
asylum, a oon vent, Ac. It communioates by oanal 
both with the Shannon and with Dublin, and is thus 
a great thoroughfare both for goods ana passengers, 
but it is best known by its five-days’ cattle fair, be- 
ginning on first Tuesday in October, the most im- 
portant in Ireland. Pop. {1891), 4642. 
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BALLraTJE— BALM OP GILEAD. 


BALLISTIC. See Balist*. 

BALLISTIC PENDULUM, an apparatus for 
ascertaining the velocity of military projectiles and 
oonseauently the strength of fired gunpowder. Apiece 
of ordnance discharges a ball against bags of sand 
supported in a strong case or frame suspended so as 
to swing like a pendulum. The arc through which 
the projectile causes this to swing is shown by an 
index, and the amount of vibration forms a measure 
of the foroe or velocity of the ball. 

BALLOON. See Aeronautics. 

BALLOON-FISH (Tetraodon Imeatui), a curious 
tropioal fish of the order Plectognathi, having the 
power of inflating itself so as to resemble a ball 

BALLOT, Voting dt, signifies voting by means of 
little balls (called by the French baUottes ), usually of 
different oolours, which are put into a box in such a 
manner as to enable the voter, if he chooses, to oon- 
oeal for whom or for what he gives his suffrage. The 
method is adopted by most olubs in the election of 
their members — a white ball indicating assent; a black 
ball dissent. Hence when an applicant is rejected he 
is Bald to be blackballed. The term voting bv ballot is 
also applied in a general way to any method of secret 
voting, as for instance when a person gives his vote by 
means of a ticket or paper bearing the name of the 
candidate whom he wishes to support. The ballot, 
as a political institution, is known from early times, 
having been made ubo of in ancient Greece and 
Itome. At Athens, when the measure called ostra- 
cism was resorted to, the votes were given by means 
of shells, on which the voters wrote the name of the 
citizen whom they wished banished. At Rome the 
ballot was introduced in the election of magistrates 
in 189 B.o., and subsequently in trials and legisla- 
tion. In the republic of Venice a system of voting 
by ballot prevailed for many centuries. In the 
United States it has long been uRed ; in France it has 
been in operation in elections since 1851 ; and in 
several of the Australian colonies since 1855. In 
Great Britain the Education Act of 1870 introduced 
it in the election of school boards, and in parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections it was introduced 
in 1872 by the act 35 and 36 Viet cap. xxxiii. It 
was only to remain in force, however, for eight years 
(till 31st December, 1880), but of course it has 
been continued. This act does away with public 
nominations in the case of parliamentary elections, 
the candidates being now nominated by written 
papers delivered to the returning officer, and signed 
by the proposer and seconder, and eight other elec- 
tors. When there are more candidates than vacan- 
cies, and a poll is required, the voteB are to be given 
by means of voting papers, each of which contains 
a list of the candidates. These papers are obtained 
from the presiding officers at the polling stations. 
Each elector receives one and no more, and before 
they areftiven out they are stamped with the official 
mark. On receiving his paper the voter is to retire 
to a compartment in the polling Btation, where he is 
seoretly to mark his vote upon the face of the paper by 
putting a x opposite the name or names of the candi- 
dates he votes for. He is then to fold up the paper 
so as to oonoeal his vote, and having shown to the 
presiding officer the offiolal mark on the back, he 1 b 
to place the paper in the ballot-box in presenawof 
this officer. On the close of the poll the baliJ^bBrns 
are eealed up and taken charge of by the raurning 
officer, who must count the votes as soon as practi- 
cable, and then give public notice of the names of 
the candidatee elected, and of the number of votes 
recorded for each. 

BALLYOASTLE, a market town of Ireland on 
the north coast of Antrim, on Ballycastle Bay, with 
some fine scenery in the neighbourhood, as also 


coal and iron mines. Fishing Is actively oarried on* 
Pop. (1891), 1481. 

BALLYMENA, a market town of Ireland, county 
Antrim, 22 miles N.w, by n. from Belfast, on a gentle- 
acclivity. It is well and substantially built in the 
old-fashioned style, and contains an elegant town- 
house, an Episcopal and various other churches, 
National and other schools. It has a considerable 
trade in linens and linen yams, the manufacture of 
which is carried on to a great extent. Pop. in 1871,. 
7931; in 1881, 8883; in 1891, 8655; in 1901, 10,888. 

BALLYMONEY, a market town of Irelaud, in 
the north-west of county Antrim, with linen manu- 
factures, brewing and distilling, and a trade in flax, 
butter, Ac. Pop. (1891), 2975. 

BALLYSHANNON, a town and seaport of Ire- 
land, in the county of and 11 miles B.s.w. Donegal, 
on the Erne, about 1 mile from the 8.E. shore of 
Donegal Bay. The river flows through the town- 
and is crossed by a bridge of fourteen arohea. It 
forms a fine waterfall here. Pop. in 1891, 2471. 

BALM, a name applied to several plantB, but 
moro distinctively to Melissa officinalis, a well-known 
perennial herb of the order Labiate. It is a native 
of southern Europe and western Asia and was long* 
ago introduced into English gardens. The plant U 
in some repute for its medicinal virtues, and the stem 
and leaves possess slightly stimulant and tonic pro- 
perties. They yield an essential oil of a yellowish- 
colour and fragrant smell. — Bastard balm iB Melittis 
melissophyUum, a handsome labiate plant with large 
and often richly coloured flowers, growing in woods 
and hedges of the Bouth and south-west of England, 
and occurring throughout oentral and southern. 
Europe. It is highly fragrant 

BALMER'INO (anciently Balmorinach), a village 
and parish of Scotland, in Fifeshire, on the Firth of 
Tay, 3£ miles south-weBt of Dundee. The place was 
formerly of more importance than it now is, and had 
an extensive Cistercian abbey of which scanty remains 
may still be seen. It was burned by the English in 
1548, and was saoked by a rabble of zealous reforma- 
tionisfcs in 1559. Balmerino gave the title of baron- 
to a family of ElphinstoneB, and the last holder was 
beheaded for his share in the rebellion of 1745. 

BALM OF GILEAD, the dried juice of a low 
tree or shrub ( Balsamodendron Gileadcnse , natural 
order Amyridacece), which grows in Syria, Arabia* 
and elsewhere. It is also obtained from the B, 
Opobalsamvm. By the inhabitants of Syria and 
Egypt this balsam, as appears from the Scriptures, 
was anciently in great esteem. The IshmaelitUh- 
merchants who were the purchasers of Joseph are 
said to have been travelling from Gilead, on the 
eastern side of Canaan, to Egypt, and to have bad* 
their camels laden with ‘spioery, balm, and myrrh’. 
It was then, and is still, considered a most valuable 
medicine, and is also used as a fragrant unguent sad* 
cosmetic. The virtues, however, wbioh have been 
ascribed to it exceed all rational bounds of credi- 
bility. It is obtained by making incisions in the 
bark of the tree at a time when its juioe is in strong 
circulation. This as it oozes out is reoeived into 
small earthen bottles; and every day’s produce is 
gathered and poured into a larger bottle, which is 
closely corked. When the juioe first issues from the- 
wound it is of a light yellow colour, and a somewhat 
turbid appearance ; but as it settles it becomes dear, 
and has the colour of honey. Its smell is fragrant 
and pungent, not much unlike that of volatile salts . 
but if the bottle be left uncorked it soon loses this- 
quality. Its taste is bitter, acrid, and astringent* 
The quantity of balsam yielded bv one tree is very* 
small. Though this balsam is used as a oosmetfto its- 
stimulating properties upon the skin are such that 
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the face of a person unaccustomed to nee it beoomee 
red and swollen after its application, and continues 
so for some days. The Turks also tides it in small 
quantities in water to fortify the stomach and excite 
the animal faculties. 

BALMORAL OASTLE, the Highland residence 
of her majesty Queen Victoria, beautifully situated 
on the s. bank of the Dee, in the county of, and 48 
miles w. of Aberdeen, and 11 miles e.n.b. of the 
Castleton of Braemar. The site on which it stands 
is almost completely hemmed in by majestic moun- 
tains, and the views from the caBtle of the varied 
scenery distinguishing these are of the most magnifi- 
cent description. Balmoral was originally a shooting- 
lodge of the Earl of Fife, but was leased to, and 
greatly enlarged by a brother of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and in 1848 the reversion of the lease was 
purchased by Prince Albert. The accommodation 
furnished by the old building waB very inadequate, 
and accordingly, the property having been purchased 
in 1852, the present mansion was erected shortly 
afterwards. It underwent some enlargement in 1888. 
It is built of gray granite, in the Scottish baronial 
style, and has a massive and imposing appearance in 
the distance. It consists of two blocks connected by 
wings, and has a massive tower 80 feet high, with a 
turret of 20 feet in height. The estate, whioh was 
the queen’s private property, comprises some 40,000 
aores, three-fourthB being deer-forest. 

BALNAVES, Henry, of Halhill, a Scottish re- 
former, and also a prose writer of some eminence, was 
born at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, probably about 1513. 
After an academical course at St. Andrews he 
travelled to the Continent, and hearing of a free 
school in Cologne procured admission to it, and 
received a liberal education, together with instruc- 
tion in Protestant principles. Returning to his native 
country he applied himself to the Btudy of law, and 
acted for some time as a procurator at St. Andrews. 
In the year 1538 he was appointed by James V. a 
senator of the College of .7 ustice, a court only insti- 
tuted five years before. Notwithstanding the jea- 
lousy of the clergy, who hated him on account of his 
religious sentiments, he was employed on important 
embassies by James V., and subsequently by the 
governor Arran, during the first part of whose 
regency he anted as secretary of Btate. Having at 
length made an open profession of the Protestant 
religion, he was, at the instigation of Arran’s brother, 
the abbot of Paisley, dismissed from that situation. 
He entered into the interests of the English party 
against the governor, and with the Earl of Rothes 
and Lord Cray, was thrown into Blackness Castle 
(November, 1543), where he probably remained till 
relieved next year on the appearance of the English 
fleet in the Firth of Forth. Accused of being privy 
to the conspiracy formed against the life of Cardinal 
Beaton, be shared in the fate of the conspirators. 
He was conveyed to the oastle of Rouen in France, 
and there committed to dose confinement. Here he 
employed himself in composing a treatise on Justifi- 
cation, whioh was published at Edinburgh in 1584, 
under the title of The Confession of Faith, containing 
how the troubled man should seek refuge at his God, 
thereto led by Faith, Ao. After hiB return from 
banishment Balnaves took a conspicuous part on the 
side of the reformers in the religious struggle. In 
1563 he was reappointed to the benoh, and also 
nominated as one of the commissioners for revising 
The Book of Discipline. He acted some years later 
as counsellor in the inquiry by English and Scottish 
commissioners into the alleged guilt of Queen Mary. 
He died in 1579. 

BALOOOHISTAN, another spelling of Beloochi- 
atan (which see). 


BALSA, a nautical term of Spanish origin, applied 
to a contrivance used ohiefly on the ooasts of South 
America for landing passengers and goods through a 
heavy surf. It is formed of seal-sldns sewed up into 
two large bags from 7 to 9 feet long, and made per- 
fectly air-tight by being smeared with a bituminous 
substance. The bags, inflated with air by means of 
flexible tubes attached to them, are fastened together 
at one end, which forms the prow of the vessel, and 
kept about 4 feet apart at the other end by means of 
a small plank ; the intermediate apace is formed into 
a raft by means of small sticks covered with matting. 
Th is f rail raft is buoyant enough to carry the conductor 
and three other persons, or an equal weight of goods, 
and lands in safety through a surf into which no Euro- 
pean boat could venture without the greatest danger. 

BALSAM. The term balsam was formerly applied 
to any strong-scented natural vegetable resin, of aoout 
the fluidity of treacle, inflammable, not miscible with 
water without addition, and supposed to be possessed 
of many medical virtues. All the turpentines, the 
Peruvian balsam, copaiba, Ac., are examples of 
natural balsams. Many medicines, also, compounded 
of various resins or oils, have obtained the name of 
balsams ; as Locatelli balsam, Ac. The term is now 
used to denote two olasses of substances: the oleo- 
rctina, mixtures of volatile oilB with resins, of whioh 
Canada balsam, balm of Gilead, and the turpentinea 
are examples ; and balsams containing cinnamic or 
benzoic acid, besides the oil and resin. Of the latter, 
the Peru and Tulu balsams are examples. They are 
odorous and pungent; some are fluid, others solid. By 
distilling them alone, and also with water, a variety 
of products is obtained. Some are employed in 
pharmacy. The balsam of Peru is derived from the 
tree A tyrospermum Pereira; (or Toluifera Pereira), and 
that of Tolu from M. toluifera (or T. Bahamum), both 
these trees belongi ng to the natural order LeguminossB. 
Copaiba balsam » obtained from various species of 
the leguminous gonus Copaifera.— The species of 
Impatient, a genus of Baltaminacea, are also known 
&b balsam, especially /. balsamma, a much -cultivated 
plant I. noli-me-tam/ere, Yellow Balsam, or Touch- 
me-not, is a hardy annual found apparently wild In 
many parts of Britain. It derives its botanical names 
and the second of its popular names from the faot that 
its capsules burst when touched and scatter their 
seeds. 

BALTIC SEA, a large gulf or inland sea con- 
nected with the North Sea by way of the Skager-raak 
and Kattegat. It washes the coastB of Denmark, 
Germany, Courland, Livonia, and other parts of 
Russia, and of Sweden ; extends to 66° 80' N. lat, 
is nearly 900 mileB long, from 40 to 200 broad, 
and its superficial extent, together with the oontents 
of the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, amounts to 
160,000 square miles. Its small breadth, its depth, 
amounting on an average to from 40 to 50 fathoms, 
but in many plaoes hardly half so muoh, its shallow- 
ness towards the Prussian shores, and the rugged 
nature of the Swedish coasts, but above all, the 
sudden and frequent changes of the wind, accom- 
panied by violent storms, render this sea dangerous 
for navigators, although its waves are less powerful 
than those of the North Sea. A chain of islands sepa- 
rates the southern part from the northern, or the 
Gulf of Bothnia. In the north-east the Gulf of 
Finland stretches eastwards, and separates the pro- 
vince of Finland from Esthonia. A third gnlf is 
that of Riga or Livonia. The Kurisohes Haff and 
the Frisches Haff are inleta or lagoons on the Prus- 
sian ooast. The waterof the Baltic is colder and ol««®r 
than that of the ocean: it oontainsasmaller proportion 
of salt, and the ice obstructs the navigation three or 
four month? in the year. The ebb and flow of the tide 
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are inconsiderable, as Is the ease in other Inland seas, 
the difference between high-water and low-water 
nark being only about a foot; yet the water rises 
and falls from time to time, probably owing to the 
vasying rainfall and evaporation. In stormy weather 
amber is often found on the coasts of Prussia and 
Courland, which the waves wash upon the shore. 
Many streams empty themselves Into the Baltio; 
among them are tne Neva, Dwina, Oder, Vistula, 
Nlemen, and a number of Swedish rivers. Between 
the Kattegat and Baltio are the large Danish islands 
Zealand and Funen ; others in the sea itself are Sam- 
soe, tforn, Bornholm, Langeland, Laaland, whioh 
to Denmark; the Swedish Islands — Gottland 
and 0 eland, (besides Hveen in the Sound, with the 
ruins of Oranienburg, the observatory built by Tycho 
Brahe); BUgen, belonging to Prussia; the Aland 
islands at the entranoe of the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
Dagoe, together with Oesel, on the coast of Livonia, 
all of which belong to Russia The Sound, the Great 
and the Little Belt lead from the Kattegat into the 
Baltic. The Baltio and North Sea are now connected 
by the great ship canal constructed between the Elbe, 
near its mouth, and Kiel Bay, and opened in 1895. 
The oanal Is a work of the German government, and is 
Intended for the use of war- vessels as well as trading 
ships, many of which, bound to or from Baltio ports, 
will be able to effect a great saving by means of this 
water-way. The chief seaports of the Baltio are St. 
Petersburg, Kronstadt, Riga, Reval, Narva, Libau, 
in Russia; Stockholm, Gefle, Karlskrona, in Sweden; 
Memel, Kbntgsberg, Danzig, Stettin, LUbeck, and 
Kiel, in Germany; Copenhagen, in Denmark. 

BALTIMORE, a city and seaport in Baltimore 
county, Maryland, U. States, on the N. side of the 
Patapsoo, 14 miles above its entranoe into Chesa- 
peake Bay; 40 n.h. of Washington, 97 s.w. Phila- 
delphia. Pop. in 1890, 484,439; In 1900 508,957.— 
Baltimore has had a remarkably rapid growth, 
though not so muoh so as some Amerioan cities. It 
was first laid out as a town in 1729; and in 1765 
it contained only about fifty houses. It was ereoted 
into a city in 1797, and is now the seventh in size in 
the United States. It is a plaoe of great wealth, 
and is not only a oentre of commerce, but is also an 
Important manufaotnring city. Among the principal 
articles of trade are tobacco, grain and flour, cotton, 
chemioals and manures, oattle, lard, provisions, fruit, 
&o. In 1890 its industrial works employed over 
88,000 hands, many being employed in packing 
oysters and fruits, in foundries and machine-shops, 
In clothing factories, and in numerous other workB. 
The viohtuty affords great water privileges, and flour- 
mills, ootton manufactories, and other works are dri ven 
by water. Ship-building is one of the industries of 
the ojly. The exports have greatly increased in recent 
years, and now average about £ 22 , 000,000 per annum 
in value; the imports have not Bhown a similar in- 
ornate, and their present average is about £2,750,000 
per annum. Grain and provisions are the chief ex- 
ports to Britain. Baltimore is built around an inlet 
whioh affords a spacious, secure, and commodious 
harbour. The harbour is divided into an outer and 
an inner. Tho inner, or 4 basin ', is suitable only for 
vessels of the smaller class; the outer, or ‘haftbour ’, 
is deeper, and capable of aooommodati Athriarge 
•«ft-going vessels. A special entranoe-cnannel has 
been fonned by dredging, whioh is 27 feet deep at 
ordinary low water, and 28£ at high water. The 
mouth of the harbour is ft narrow strait commanded 
by Port M ‘Henry, which secures the oity against 
a naval force. The situation of a part of the town 
is low, and it was formerly accounted unhealthy; 
but the various improvements \vhioh have been 
made, particularly the filling up of low and marshy 


grounds, have rendered it healthy. It Is abundantly 
supplied with exoellent water, the aqueducts and 
reservoirs being capable of supplying 200,000,000 
gallons daily. Among the publio buildings nay be 
named the new city-hall built of white marble; the 
exohange, with an Ionio portico of White marble 
pillars; the Maryland Institute; the custom-house, 
with a dome 115 feet high; the court-house; the 
Oddfellows' hall; the masonio temple dt white mar- 
ble; the Bay View Asylum; Spring Grove Asylum; 
Maryland Institution for the Blind; the Peabody In- 
stitute, a marble buildingoontaining a free library, art 
gallery, ko. ; the Johns Hopkins hospital, established 
for the indigent slok of the oity; and the Roman Cath- 
olio cathedral. The Washington monument, a lofty 
structure of white marble, with a statue of Washington 
on the top, is situated on an elevation just above the 
oompaot part of the oity. Another monument ib the 
Battle Monument, huilt to oommemorate the repulse 
of an attaok by the British in 1814. The city is 
generally well built, mostly of briok, but marble and 
granite are also extensively employed; the streets are 
well paved, and many of them are spacious. The 
principal street, called Baltimore Street, is several 
miles long, and about 80 feet wide, and runs nearly 
e. and w. The principal street at right angles to 
this is Charles Street. There are numerous public 
squares, and several parks, of which Druid Hill Park, 
just outside the oity, on the north-west, contains 700 
acres, while Clifton Park on the north-east is still 
larger. The educational institutions include Loyola 
College or University, a Catholic institution; Mary- 
land University, a medical school, one of the oldest 
in the States, and one which takes high rank; Johns 
Hopkins University, one of the foremost institutions 
of its kind in America, opened in 1876, and named 
after its founder, by whom it was munificently en- 
dowed; the Maryland Academy of Scienoe; and the 
Law School of Maryland. The free library in the 
Peabody Institute embraces about 80,000 vols. There 
is also a free library, called the Pratt Free Library, 
likewise established by private munificence. 

BALTIMORE BIRD (Icterus Baltimore; Oriolus 
Baltimore), a North American bird, called also hang- 
nest, golden robin, fire-bird, hanging -nest. The Balti- 
more bird is migratory, arriving in Pennsylvania 
about the beginning of May, and departing towards 
the end of August or beginning of September. It 
is most generally known by the name of Baltimore 
bird, a name given, according to Catesby, from its 
black and orange plumage, these colours being 
those of Calvert, Lord Baltimore, original proprietor 
of the province of Maryland. — The bird is 7 inohes 
long, and has a nearly straight, strong, black bill, 
tapering to a point. The head, throat, and upper 
part of the back and wings are black; the inferior 
part of the back, rump, and whole of the body be- 
neath are of a brilliant orange hue. The tail is 
slightly forked; the legs are of a 1 mm! colour, and 
the irides hazel. The oolours of the female are 
far less brilliant than those of the male. The nest 
of the Baltimore bird is formed by fastening strong 
Btrings of hemp or flax round two forked twigs, corre- 
sponding to the intended width of the nest, on the 
high-bending extremities of apple, willow, or tulip 
tree branches, near farmhouses. With similar mate- 
rials, together with loose fibres, a strong sort of doth 
is interwoven, resembling raw felt, forming a pouch 
6 or 7 inches deep. This is well lined with soft sub- 
stances, which are worked into the outward netting, 
and finally with a layer of horse-hair, the whole being 
protected from sun and rain by the overhanging leaves. 
The nests, however, are not uniformly of the same 
shape, and some are more perfeot than others. 
While making their nests these birds will carry off 
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any thread or atringa left within their reach; they 
will oven attempt to pull off the atrium with which 
grafta are scoured. All auch materials are inter- 
woven in the fabric with great ingenuity, and the 
■trongeefe and best materiala are uniformly found in 
wrts by whioh the whole nest ia supported. The 
Baltimore bird feeds on insects, caterpillars, beetles, 
&a His song is a dear, mellow whistle, repeated at 
short intervals; when alarmed, a rapid chirping is 
uttered, but always followed by his peculiar mellow 
notes. The species inhabits North America from 
Canada to Mexioo, and Is found even as far a. sa 
Brasil. 

BALZAC, HonobA de, a celebrated French novel- 
ist, was born at Tours in 1799. His father had, 
wider the old regime, been secretary to the grand 
counoil in the reign of Louis XV. Young Balzao 
was eduoated at the College of Venddme, and after- 
wards at a school kept by a M. Lepltre. He was 
subsequently placed in a notary’s office in Paris; but 
the bent of his genius soon showed itself, and he 
began to contribute articles to the journals and write 
romances. Before completing his twenty - fourth 
year he had published, under various nomt-dc-plume, 
Lea Deux Hector, Le Centenalre, Le Vicaire des 
Ardennes, CharleB Pointel, L’Heritifere de B&ragfere, 
Le Tartare ou le Retour de l’Exile, and Clotilde de 
Lusignan. Various others followed, but the suoceBs 
attending all was very indifferent, and it was not till 
1829, by the publication of Le Dernier Chouan, a tale 
of La Vendee, and the first novel to whioh Balzao 
appended his name, that the attention of the pub- 
lic was direoted to the extraordinary genius of the 
author. A still greater popularity attended his Phy- 
siologic de Mariage, a work full of piquant and caus- 
tic observations on human nature. A Titanic work 
was then projeoted by him, whioh, under the title of 
La Oomldie Humaine, should embrace a series of 
compositions corresponding to its title, and portray- 
ing the different peculiarities and follies of human 
nature. The exeoution of this scheme was zealously 
and elaborately proceeded with, and extending over 
twenty years was only brought to a stop by death. 
It inoludes the best of Balzao’s works, among whioh 
may be mentioned more especially his Scenes de la 
Vie de Province; Scfenes de la Vie Parisienne; Le 
Pbre Goriot; Euglnie Grandet; and Le Mddeoin de 
Campagne. The distinguishing characteristics of these 
are a wondrous exuberanoe of imagination and depth 
of knowledge of the human heart, whose secret work- 
ings and influences are traced and dissected by a 
master hand. The author's powers of description, 
however, not unfrequently betray him into a tendency 
to exaggeration and tiresome minuteness of detail, 
while propriety is sometimes outraged by delineations 
of subjects which ought not to have been obtruded on 
the view. That Balzao should be so little known in 
England Is somewhat remarkable, though a reason 
may be found in the defects above enumerated. 

Balzac’s career was marked fay many eooantrioitles, 
among whioh bis relations with his publisher and co- 
adjutor, M. Barbier, are not the least remarkable. 
In 1885 he became acquainted with the Countess 
Eveline de Hanska, a Polish lady, whom he after- 
wards married on her becoming- a widow. He sur- 
vived this union only for a few months, and died of 
bypertrrahy of the heart in August* 1850. 

BALZAO, Jean Louis Gum de, a member of the 
Frenoh Academy, born at Angonldme in 1594, lived 
in Rome as agent of the Cardinal de Lavalette, after 
two years established himself in Paris, and by his 
talents attracted the favourable notioe of the Cardi- 
nel Richelieu, who conferred upon him a salary of 
2000 lines, with the title of a councillor of state. 
He was oonsldsred as one of the greatest soholars 


and most eloquent men of his age In Franoe; yet 
his numerous writings found severe oritfas. Among 
these Gonlu, general of the Feulllans (a monastic 
order under the rale Of St Bernard), jpnshed his cri- 
ticisms even to Insult and abuse. This Induoed Balzao 
to leave Paris. He died in Angouldme in 1654 and 
the sixtieth year of his age. Aiming at dignity of 
style, he fell into bombast affectation, and exagger- 
ation, so that his works have gradually lost their 
reputation as taste has improved. Nevertheless, we 
must do justioe to the harmony of his periods, and 
acknowledge that he has done xnuoh towards the im- 
provement of Frenoh prose. He had studied the 
ancients, and his Latin poems, although without re- 
markable poetical merit, are pore, and free from the 
faults of his Frenoh writings. The most perfect of 
his works is without doubt a treatise upon Latin verse. 
The assertion of Voltaire and Laharpe that he occu- 
pied himself more with words than with ideas is too 
severe. A complete edition of his works appeared 
at Paris in 1766, in two vols. folio. 

BAMBARRA, a onoe powerful kingdom of Af- 
rica, now forming part of the French Soudan. It is 
traversed from w. to E. by the Niger, and is gene- 
rally very fertile. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
negroes and other races; the Bambarra proper are 
of Mandingo race. They practise a number of 
handicrafts. Among the towns are Sego, the capi- 
tal, Jenne, and Sansanding. 

BAMBERG, a town of Bavaria, In Upper Fran- 
conia, on the navigable Regnitz (which here divides 
into two), 8 miles above its junction with the Main, 
partly on a plain, partly on hills, amid vineyards and 
gardens. ItB chief edifioe is the cathedral (R. Catholic), 
built in the 12th century, and forming one of the 
finest examples of the transition from the Roman- 
esque to the Gothio style, with four towers, a note- 
worthy portal, and interesting sculptures and monu- 
ments. Other buildings include the old palaoe or 
reBidenoe; another palace, formerly occupied by 
King Otto of Greece; the former castle of the prince- 
bishops of Bamberg, &c. The educational institutions 
include a college or lyceum, an old and a new gym- 
nasium, a Roman Catholic seminary, an observatory, 
&o. There is a library containing 800,000 vols., 
with valuable MSS. and early printed books. There 
are manufactures of oottons and woollens, besides 
other industries, such as market-gardening and seed- 
growing, brewing, &o. Pop. in 1900, 41,626. 

BAMBOO. The bamboo ( Bambuta arundinaeea) 
is a gigantic grass, with a hollow, straight, and 
shining stem, and sometimes grows to the length of 
40 feet and upwards; has knots at the distance of 
10 or 12 inches from each other, with thick, rough, 
and hairy sheaths, alternate branches, and small, en- 
tire, and spear-shaped leaves. There is scarcely any 
plant so common in hot climates as this, and few are 
more extensively useful It occurs within tha tropi- 
cal regions, both of the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, throughout the East Indies and the greater 
part of China, in the West Indies and America. In 
temperate olimates it oan only be cultivated in a hot- 
house, and its growth is so rapid, even there, that a 
strong shoot has been known to spring from the 
ground and attain the height of 20 feet in six 
weeks. The inhabitants of many parts of Asia 
build their houses almost wholly of bamboo, and 
make all sorts of furniture with it, in a very ingen- 
ious manner. They likewise form with it several 
kinds of utensils for their kitohens and tables; and 
from two pieces of bamboo rubbed hard together 
they produoe fire. The masts of boats, boxes, bas 
kets, and innumerable other articles are made of 
bamboo. After haring been braised, steeped in 
water, and formed into a pulp, paper is msnufao- 
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■n the sheaths and leaves. The stems ere 
'frequently bored, and used as pipes lor eonveying 
w at e r ; and the strongest serve to make the sticks or 
poles with which the slaves or servants carry those 
otters, ao omasum in the Boat, called palanquin*. 
He oteros of the bamboo serve as the usual defence 
for gardens and other incloenres ; and the leaves are 
generally put round the tea exported from China to 
Europe and America. Some of the Malays preserve 
the email end tender shoots in vinegar and pepper to 
be eaten with their food. Many of the walking-canes 
seed In Europe and the United States are formed of 
young bamboo shoots. The Chinese make a kind of 
framework of bamboo, by which they are enabled to 
float in water; and the Chinese merchants, when 
going on a voyage, always provide themselves with 
this simple apparatus to save their lives in case of 
shipwreck. It is formed by placing four bamboos 
horizontally across each other, so as to leave a square 
place in the middle for the body, and when used, is 
slipped over the head and secured by being tied to 
the waist. 


BAMBOUK, a region in West Africa, in the 
French colony of Senegal, between the Fal4m6 and 
Senegal riven. The country is situated between 
12° 80' and 14° 80' n. lat.; Ion. 10° 80' to 12° 15' w.; 
and is estimated to be about 140 miles in length, by 
80 to 100 in breadth. Besides the Senegal, its tribu- 
taries the Fal6m4 and the Baling (or Upper Senegal) 
form its natural boundaries. A considerable part 
of it is somewhat rugged, though not very elevated, 
the highest points seldom exceeding 600 feet. The 
valleys and plains are remarkably fertile. The 
baobab, calabash, tamarind, with a variety of acacias 
and palms, reach the utmost limit of their fruitful- 
ness; maize, millet, ootton, and a multitude of 
leguminous plants, grow almost without culture, and 
rioe is produced in the lowlands, which are subject 
to inundation. Its unhealthiness, however, makes 
it almost uninhabitable by Europeans. The animals 
comprise lions and elephants, wild cattle, crocodiles, 
&c. Gold is found in abundance. It is carelessly 
worked, and is given to traders in exchange for salt, 
an article in great demand, and various other goods. 
Bambouk is more sparsely inlmbited than formerly. 
The natives are Mandingoes, and form u considerable 
number of communities or confederations more or less 


hostile to each other. The country has latterly been 
fully explored by the French, who are developing its 
resources, and have constructed a railway along the 
Senegal from KayeB to Bafnlab& In the fifteenth 
oentury, the Portuguese, allured by the fame of its 
gold, invaded Bambouk, but ultimately perished 
almost to a man, partly through intestine dissension 
and debauchery, and partly by the weapons of the 
natives. 

BAMPTON LECTURES, the name given to a 
course of lectures established by John Bampton, 
canon of Salisbury, who bequeathed certain property 
to the University of Oxford for the endowment of 
eight divinity lectures to be annually delivered. The 
subjects prescribed are, the Confirmation of the Chris- 
tian Faith, and the Confutation of all Heretics and 
Schismatics ; the Divine Authority of the Scriptures; 
the Authority of the Primitive Fathers in matters of 
Christian Faith and Practice; the DivinitAf wirist ; 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost ; the Apostles’ and 
Nioene Creeds. The lecturer must have taken the 
degree of M.A. at Oxford or Cambridge. The fint 
oonree of lectures was delivered in 1780, and they 
have been delivered every year since, with the excep- 
tions of 1884, 1885, and 1841. Some of the most 
oelebrated divines of the Church of England are to 
be found among the Bampton lecturers. Reference 
Is here made more especially to the lectures delivered 


by Dr. White in 1784, by Dr. Mant in 1812, by 
Reginald Heber In 1815, Whately in 1822, Milman 
in 1827, Dr. Hampden in 1882, Dean Mansel in 
1858, and Canon Liddon in 1866. A shnflar course 
of lectures, the Hulsean, Is delivered at Cambridge. 

BAN, in political law, is equivalent to exoommnni- 
cation in eooksiastiasL The Emperor of Germany 
had the right to* declare a member of the empire 
under the ban, and to dispose of his feud. The ban, 
like the excommunication, forbids every one to have 
intercourse with the person proscribed, or to give him 
food or shelter. Very often, however, the sentence 
was repealed, and the party restored to all his rights 
and privileges. — Bern, in military affairs, is an order 
given by beating the drum or sounding the trumpet, 
requiring the strict observance of discipline, or an- 
nouncing the appointment of an officer, Ac. 

BAN (bannus). This name was formerly given to 
the governors of Dalmatia, Slavonia, Croatia, placed 
at the head of civil and military affairs in these 
countries. Ban signifies In the Slavonian tongue a 
master. A province over which a ban Is placed is 
called banat. The only ban now existing is that of 
Croatia. 

BANANA. The banana is a valuable plant (Mum 
sapientium) which grows in the West Indies and 
other tropical countries, and has leaves about 6 feet 
in length and a foot broad in the middle, and fruit 4 
or 5 inches long, and about the shape of the cucum- 
ber. The banana is an herbaceous plant, of which 
the stalk perishes as soon as it has matured the fruit 
It closely resembles the plantain {Musa paradisiaca), 
of which it iB sometimes considered only a variety. 
The banana yields a shorter and rounder fruit than 
the plantain; the stem is also different, being spotted 
with purple, while that of the plantain is wholly green. 
The fruit is less luscious than that of the plantain, but 
it is more agreeable. The banana is not confined to 
any particular country of the torrid zone. It, as well 
as the plantain, may be cultivated indifferently in 
Asia, Africa, America, or the Atlantic or Pacific isles, 
wherever the mean heat of the year exceeds 75 ° Fah- 
renheit ; and its cultivation in the climates suited for 
it is of the greatest importance. Its produoe is enor- 
mous, and for an immense portion of the human race 
it is what wheat, barley, and rye axe to the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, Western Aria, and North America. 
The banana is propagated by suckers, and its cultiva- 
tion in this way, even by the most uncivilized tribes, 
is universal. It is not known in a wild state. Eight 
or nine months after the maker has been planted the 
banana begins to form its dusters, and the fruit may 
l)e collected by the tenth oar eleventh month. The 
only further care needed by the plants is to out the 
stalks laden with ripe fruit, and dig round the roots 
of the plant onoe or twice a year. The fruit is a very 
sugary substance, and in warm climates affords a 
suitable nourishment. Those grown in European 
hot-houses have an insipid taste. The ripe fruit is 
preserved by being dried in the sun. Weight for 
weight the banana is inferior in nutriment to the 
potato, but it is much more productive than any 
other plant grown for food, and a much neater num- 
ber of persons can be subsisted in a given space of 
ground with the banana than on an equal apace in 
Europe with wheat. It has been supposed that the 
facility with which the banana is produced haa been 
adverse to the progress of civilization in the countries 
where it is grown. But nature has probably not been 
mistaken in her beneficence in giving to man an easy 
means of subsistence in regions so advene to pro- 
tracted exertion. 

BANAT a Hungarian word, formerly rigntfyiag 
any district governed by a ban. After the peaoe at 
Paasarowita the only district that retained the darig- 
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cation *u the Temeavar Ban at, bounded on the 
north b y the Maros, on the west by the Theiia, on 
the south by the Danube, and on the east by the 
spun of the Carpathians. Its area was about 10,800 
equare miles. It k now incorporated with Hungary. 

BANBRIDGE, a market town of Ireland, in 
oounty Down, 22 miles s.w. of Belfast, on the Bann. 
It has an Episcopal church in the Gothic style, and 
several other churches. The principal manufacture 
is that of linen, which is carried on to a great extent 
here. Fop. in 1691, 4901; in 1901, 8005. 

BANBURY, a municipal borough and market 
town of England in Oxfordshire, 69 miles N.w. from 
London. It was a pari borough till 1885 and now 
gives name to a pari, division. It is celebrated for 
its cakes and its ale. Agricultural implements are 
manufactured. Pop. in 1891, 12,768; in 1901, 12,967. 

BANCA, Banka, or Bangka, an Island of the 
Malay Archipelago, belonging to the Netherlands, 
between Sumatra and Borneo; area, 5000 square 
miles. Pop. in 1889, 77,887, of whom a considerable 
proportion are Chinese. It possesses several consider- 
able bays, and is hilly. It is oelebrated for its excel- 
lent tin, obtained in black alluvium in the n. end nf 
the island, about 25 feet below the surface, and of 
whioh the annual yield is above 4000 tons. Banoa 
likewise yields iron, oopper, lead, timber, sago, nut- 
megs, benzoin, Ac. 

BANCROFT, Geobge. See Supplement. 

BANCROFT, Riohabd, archbishop, bom at Fam- 
worth, in Lancashire, 1544, studied at Cambridge, 
entered the church, and rose rapidly during the 
reign of Elizabeth till he obtained the see of London 
in 1697. After her death James I. made him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the death of Whitgift. Ho 
possessed good talents, and was distinguished as a 
controversialist, a preacher, and a politician. The 
greatest blot on his memory is the rigour with which 
he treated the Puritans. He died in 1610. 

BANDA, a town of India, in the North-west 
Provinces, capital of a district of same name, on an 
undulating plain near the Ken river, 95 miles south- 
west of Allahabad. It is a straggling ill built place, 
but with clean Btreets, and contains a large number 
of moBques and temples. It was formerly an im- 
portant cotton market. There are cantonments about 
a mile distant from the town. Pop. (1891), 23,071. 

BANDAGE, a surgioal wrapper applied to some 
part of the body. Bondages are employed for a 
variety of purposes. One of their chief uses is to 
secure dressings or splints. Another is to give sup- 
port to a limb or to restrain its movements, or to 
exert pressure upon it so as to aid in restraining 
bleeding at Borne point; or a bandage may be UBed 
to promote healing, as in the case of ulcers, or to 
aid in the removal of swelling. In these latter 
cases the bandage must be applied with a consider- 
able degree of tightness, and great care must be 
exercised that it be evenly put on, and that the 
tightness with whioh it is drawn does not give rise 
to disturbances of the cironlation by undue and 
irregular pressure. Suppose, for instance, the arm 
is being bandaged from the hand well up over the 
upper arm. The arteries which oarry the blood 
down the limb are for the most part deeply seated 
and well protected by muscles, so that they are 
practically unaffected by any ordinary degree of 
pressure on the surface. But many of the veins 
which oarry the blood back to the heart up the 
limb run immediately under the skin, and will be 
pressed upon considerably by a bandage applied 
round the arm. If the bandage is made too tight 
■t the elbow, say, the veins wifi be compressed and 
the blood will flow less easily along them at that 
potat than It does lower down where the pressure is 


less. The consequence will be that the blood will 
be hindered in passing up from the hand; and as 
blood is all the time being carried down to the hand 
in the arteries, whioh are unaffected, the veins in 
the forearm and hand will bsoome swollen and 
gorged with blood. The pressure of blood in the 
veins will become so great that fluid will be pressed 
out of the finer vessels into the surrounding tissues, 
and the hand will become swollen, puffy, and drop- 
sical, while much pain will be experienced. If the 
tight turns of the bandage are now loosened, the 
veins will again offer a free passage to the blood, 
and the swelling and pain will gradually subside. 
The proper method in such a oase is not neoessarily 
to bandage loosely but to bandage uniformly, begin- 
ning with the requisite degree of tightness at the 
very extremity of tho limb, and continuing evenly 
and regularly upwards. A general rule in ban- 
daging a limb then is: never let the bandage be 
tighter up the limb than it is at the extremity; 
apply it firmly and evenly at the extremity and 
carry it up uniformly. To this may be added as a 
second rule, that if a bandage requires to be tightly 
applied in the course of a limb it must be begun at 
the extremity. It is specially necessary to follow 
these rules when the bandage is applied to secure a 
splint, since it must be tight enough to keep the 
Bplint in accurate position, or to keep a pad firmly 
applied over a wound for the arrest of bleeding. 
Bandages usually oonBist of strips of unbleached or 
bleached calico, linen, flannel, muslin, crinoline, Ac. 
Elastic bandages and india-rubber bandages are also 
in use for particular cases. The material should be 
torn into strips of the requisite breadth, and the 
bandages should have no hem or edging, as this 
would prevent them stretching equally in all direc- 
tions. The strips should be rolled up for use into 
Arm rollers, a roller bandage being usually 6 yards 
long though often more. They are of different 
breadths, most commonly 2£ or S£ inches. For the 
chest and abdomen the breadth should be 4$ inches; 
for the fingors three-quarters of an inch. The tri- 
angular bandage is of all others the one made use of 
for rendering temporary aid in oases of aooident, and 
through the training afforded by ambulanoe associa- 
tions is now familiar to almost everyone. The ban- 
dages supplied by these associations usually have 
stamped upon them illustrations of the various uses 
to which they may be put in securing Bplints and 
dressings, in applying pressure to prevent bleeding, 
in acting as slings to give support to injured arms, 
Ao. The bandage is made of a square yard of linen 
or calico halved diagonally, eaah half having of course 
two sides 86 inches each in length with a base of fully 
60 inches. When it is desired to exert very con- 
siderable pressure upon a part for a length of time, 
or when it is desired to keep a limb or a joint 
motionless for some time, this may be done without 
the use of splints by stiffening the bandage with 
starch or plaster of Paris. 

BANDA ISLES, a group belonging to Holland, 
in the Indian Archipelago, south of Oeram, the 
largest, Great Banda, being 12 miles long by 2 
broad, while Goenong Apt is an active voloano 
nearly 8000 feet high. They have a rich soil ad- 
mirably adapted for the cultivation of the nutmeg, 
which is their chief product, others being ooooa-nuta 
and sago. The islands are liable to earthquakes. 
Pop. about 8000. 

BANDANA, the name applied to a species of 
ootton handkerchief, having a dark ground of Tur- 
key-red, blue, or purple, variegated with simple 
patterns of white or bright yellow. These handker- 
chiefs ware originally manufactured in the East 
Indies; but the beauty and durability of their 
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odours earned such a demand that the manufacture 
of them waa established in Britain. The prooess is 
Ant to dye the doth of a dark colour, commonly 
Turkey-red, whloh serves as a ground. The white 
spots constituting the pattern are afterwards pro- 
duced by discharging the colour with a solution of 
ohlorine. In order to oonfine the discharging fluid 
to the exact points to be operated upon, the pattern 
is cut out in leaden plates upon which the fluid will 
not act, and as many handkerchiefs or pieces of 
doth as are to be operated upon are inclosed between 
pairs of these patterns, ana subjected to enormous 
pressure* the discharging fluid being run in at the 
top and prevented by the pressure from spreading, 
so that the pattern is brought out clean on the spots 
subjected to the action of the fluid. 

BANDA OMENTAL. See Ubdguay. 

BANDELLO, Mattbo, Italian novelist, born 
about 1480, studied at Borne and Naples, and ap- 
plied himself almost exclusively to polite literature. 
He was* in his youth, a Dominican monk, and was 
intrusted with the education of the celebrated Lu- 
orezia Gonzaga. After the battle of Pavia he was 
banished from Italy as a partisan of the French, and 
Henry II. of Franoe gave him in 1660 the bishopric 
of Agen. He left the administration of his diocese 
to the Bishop of Grasse, and employed himself, at 
the advanced ago of seventy, in the completion of 
his novels, of whioh he published three volumes in 
1664; a fourth was published in 1678, after his death, 
whioh took place in 1661. He also published some 
poems. His novels are in the stylo of Boccaccio, 
and are characterized by even greater license. 

BAND-FISH, the name for aoanthopterygious 
fishes of the family Cepolidce and genus Cepola, the 
most familiar being C. rubeteeru , found in the 
Mediterranean and also on the British ooasts. It is 
of a brilliant red colour, and henoe is known in Borne 

C m as the red-ribbon and .the fire-flame. The 
y is compressed laterally and elongated, the 
length being from 16 to 20 inches. The scales are 
extremely small, the eyes large, the nose short, and 
the lower jaw often longer than the upper. The 
dorsal and anal fins are very long, and are continu- 
ous with the oaudal or tail fin which is compara- 
tively small and pointed. Sea- weed, small orustacea, 
&o., are said to form the food of the fish, which is 
itself preyed upon by larger fishes. 

BANDICOOT (Peramelet), a genus of marsupial 
mammals found in Australia, where they occupy a 
situation analogous to that of the shrews and other 
Insectivora of the Old World. They resemble the 
opossum and kangaroos, but differ from the former, 
especially in the number of their incisors — ten in the 
upper jaw, and six only in the lower; and from the 
latter In having their toes provided with broad 
powerful elawa which enable them both to soratoh 
up the ground for roots, and to burrow with remark- 
able rapidity. Of the numerous species the best 
known is P. nasuta, or the long-nosed bandicoot, 
whioh has a head about 4 Inches long, terminating in 
an attenuated snout, a body measuring 18 inches, 
covered with a coat of coarse bristly hair, a tail 6 
inches, hind legs 8 Inches, and fore legs only A inches. 
Both In odour and appearance it tarflfc great 
resemblance to the oommon rat, whidmt also imi- 
tates In the devastations it oommits upon grain and 
other crops. Its pace more resembles that of hares 
and rabbits than the leaping movement of kangaroos. 

BANDICOOT or Bandicoot Bat, the name for 
a large species of rat inhabiting India, Ceylon, the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, &a This animal ( Mut 
ffigoiUeut) is the largest spades of rat known, 
reaching the length of about 2 feet or more (inolud- 
Ing the tail), and the weight of 2 or 8 pounds. Its 


food Is miscellaneous, but often consists of grafh and 

is said to resemble young poSJ ancHs a favourite 
food with the coolies of Ceylon. The name bandi- 
coot is a corruption of the Telinga wxnepanddcoJcu, 
whioh means literally pig-rat. According to Sir 
J. E. Tennent its nests in Ceylon are frequently 
found to oontaih considerable quantities of rice 
Btored up against the dry season. 

BANDINELLI, Bagoio, Italian sculptor of note, 
was bom at Florence in 1498, the son of a gold- 
smith. He learned his art under the sculptor Bus- 
tici, but modelled his style after that of Michael 
Angelo, whom he vainly attempted to rival and 
whom he hated with lifelong hatred. He was 
patronized by the Medid, and In honour of the 
presence of Leo X. in Florenoe he executed the 
model of a colossal statue of Hercules which was 
Intended to surpass the David of Miohad Angelo. 
Another work of his was an inferior copy of the 
Laoooon group for Francis I. He produced also a 
Hercules and Oacus (at Florence), a somewhat 
heavy work, 88 figures of apostles, prophets, and 
saints In the choir of the oathedral at Florenoe, a 
Bacchus, an Adam and Eve, Ac. He died in 1660. 

BANDIT, Italian, bandito, originally an exile, 
banished man, or outlaw ; and hence, as persons out- 
lawed frequently adopted the profession of brigand 
or highwayman, the word came to be synonymous 
with brigand. Of all European countries Italy has 
perhaps been most infested with banditti. They 
used to form a kind of society of themselves, sub- 
jected to strict laws, and living in open or seoret war 
with the civil authorities. Peter the Calabrian, the 
most terrible among these robbers, in 1812 named 
himself, in imitation of the titles of Napoleon, 
‘emperor of the mountains’, ‘king of the woods’, 
‘protector of the consoribed’ , and 'mediator of the 
highways from Florenoe to Naples’. The govern- 
ment of Ferdinand I. was compelled to make a 
eompaot with this bandit. One of the robbers 
entered the royal service as a captain in 1818, and 
engaged to take captive his former comrades. Sub- 
sequently adventurers of all kinds united with them. 
The Austrian troops whioh oooupied Naples were 
obliged to send large detachments to repress them. 
The bandits used to exact from strangers and natives 
a sum of money for protection, and give them in 
return a letter of security. In Sicily the Prinoe of 
Villa Franca declared himself, from political and 
other views, the protector of bandits ; he gave them 
a livery and treated them with much oonfidenoe, which 
they never abused. We still hear of banditti in 
Italy, Sicily, Turkey, and elsewhere. 

BANDON, a town of Ireland, on the Bandon, 
20 miles s.w. of Cork. It is well built, but has no 
edifice of special note. Distilling, brewing, flour- 
mills, Ao., are carried on. Pop. in 1891, 84§8. 

BANEB, Johan, a Swedish general in the Thirty 
Years' war, was bom near Stockholm in 1698. 
Gustavus Adolphus early prophesied that he wm 
destined for greatness. He made his first campaigns 
in Poland and Bussia, and aooompanied the long to 
Germany. After the death of Gustavus in 1682 he 
had the ohlef oommand of the Swedish army. In 
1684 he invaded Bohemia as field-marshal and 
general-in-chief of the Swedish army, defeated the 
Saxons at Wlttstook, 24th September, 1686, and 
took Torgau. He ravaged Saxony again in 1689, 
and gained another victory at Chemnitz on 4th 
April. After invading Bohemia he again ravaged 
Saxony, and defeated Plooolomini in 1640. In the 
winter of 1641 he besieged Batisbon unsuccessfully, 
and died at Halberstaat In Deoember of the same 
year, not without suspicions of poison. The pleasures 
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of the-table and of love oooupied ell hie leieare time, 
end probably immoderete indulgence wee the reel 
poison which brought on his death. 

BANFF, the county town of Banffshire, is pleas* 
antly situated on the river Deveron, whioh here 
enters the Moray Firth, and is crossed by a fine 
bridge of seven arches; 44 miles north-west from 
Aberdeen. The towq consists of two parts, Banff 
proper and the Sea-town, the former partly on a. flat 
and partly on a declivity rising from the Deveron, 
the latter on an elevated ridge almost overhanging 
the sea. It has several handsome Btreets. The town- 
house is a plain building, with a spire 100 feet high. 
The ancient castle, of whioh only a part of the outer 
wall and ditch remains, was a royal fortress. It is 
now represented by a plain modern building. The 
other buildings of note are the Parish, Free, and 
other churches, the Academy (now the Public School), 
Chalmers’ Hospital, and the court-house, erected 
in 1870. Near the town are the County Lunatic 
Asylum, and Duff House, the Beat of the Duke of 
Fife; and on a declivity on the other Bide of the 
Deveron is the town of Macduff, where an extensive 
fishing trade is carried on. Banff possesses an excel- 
lent harbour, which admits vessels of considerable 
tonnage. The chief exports are grain and fish; im- 
ports, coal, manure, timber, and iron. In 1898 there 
entered the port 449 vessels of 48,772 tons, and cleared 
450 vessels of 43,240 tons. The number of vessels on 
the register of the tiort was 40; total tonnage, 3689. 
There is a rope and sail work, a Hhip- building yard, 
an iron-foundry, at which ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements are manufactured, a hydropathic 
establishment, a brewery, and at a short distance 
from the town the largest distillery in Banffshire. 
A considerable number of the inhabitants are occu- 
pied in the herring, salmon, and other fisheries. 
Banff is one of the Elgin burghs, which together 
return a member to Parliament. Pop of pari, burgh, 
which includes Macduff, in 1891, 7578; Banff portion, 
3871; in 1901, 7148; Banff portion, 3730. 

BANFFSHIRE, a county m the north of Scot- 
land, bounded on the north by tho Moray Firth, on 
the west by the county of Moray and part of Inver- 
ness, on the south and east by the county of Aber- 
deen The southern part of this county is very 
mountainous'; but the northern part, although 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale, is compara- 
tively low and fertile. The Boil is for the most part 
a rich loam or deep clay. The principal rivers are 
the Spey and Deveron, with the Isla, a tributary of 
the former, and the Avon and Fiddich of the latter; 
besidos whioh there are many other main and tribu- 
tary streams. The mountains rise in altitude as they 
recede from the sea, the most celebrated being Cairn- 
gorm, which is 4095 feet high. The climate is of the 
general character of that of north-eastern Scotland. 
Agriculture is carried on with great spirit The prin- 
cipal crops are barley, oats, turnips, and potat«»es, little 
wheat being raised. Special attention is paid to the 
cultivation of turnips, the chief object of the farmer 
being the rearing and feeding of oattle. The total 
area of Banffshire is 410,000 acres. Several detached 
portions were formerly situated in Aberdeenshire. 
Nearly two-fifths of the total surface is under culti- 
vation, and abont one-fifth is ocoupied by woods and 
plantations. Sinoe about the midde of the nineteenth 
oentury large tracts of formerly waste land have been 
reclaimed. In some parts attention is given to the 
rearing of sheep and horses. Fishing » a staple in- 
dustry of the county. There are a number of her- 
ring-curing stations, with about 1300 boats, aver- 
aging from lfi to 16 tons eaoh; ood, ling, haddock, 
are also taken in considerable quantities. The 
to ft* Spey and Deveron constitute 


an Important artiole pf traffic, the valued rental of 
the Duke of Richmond's salmon fishings in the for- 
mer being over £12,000 a year. Banffshire pos s esses 
several woollen factories, tanneries, rope and sail 
works, ship-building yards, breweries, lime-works, 
and many distilleries, the whisky being generally 
known under the name of Glenlivet, a glen in the 
county. Among the natural productions limestone 
is the most prevalent Serpentine also abounds in 
several places, especially at Portsoy, where it is 
known as 'Portsoy marble; * it is wrought into vases 
and other ornaments. Ironstone and manganese 
also occur, and Scotch topazes or cairngorm stones 
are found. on the mountains in the south of the 
oounty. Banffshire returns one member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. in 1891, 64,167; in 1901, 61,487. 

BANGALORE, a town of Hindustan, oapital of 
Mysor, 70 miles north-east of Seringapatam. It 
Btands on a plateau 3000 feet above sea-level, and is 
divided into two parts, the old native town and the 
cantonments. The chief buildings are the govern- 
ment house (where the British resident lives), the 
new public offioes, the palace of the maharajah, the 
central jail, Ao. There is a fine publio pleasure- 
garden. In the old town stands the fort, recon- 
structed by Hyder Ali in 1761. Lord Cornwallis 
took it in 1791. Latterly the town has greatly 
prospered. There are manufactures of silks, ootton 
cloth, carpets, Ac. Bangalore is noted for its salu- 
brity. Pop. in 1881, 155,857; in 1891, 179,670. 

BANGKOK, or Bankok, the capital of the King- 
dom of Siam, extending for 3 or 4 miles on both 
sides of the Menam, whioh fallB into the Gulf of Siam, 
about 15 miles below. It consists of three parts — 
the town proper, the floating town, and the royal 
palace. The town proper occupies an island 7 or 
8 miles in circuit, and is surrounded with walls and 
bastions; Bituated in the midst of gardens and luxu- 
riant foliage it presents a very picturesque appear- 
ance. The floating town consists of wooden house? 
erected on bamboo rafts moored to the bank in rows 
eight or more in depth. The palace, occupying an 
island in the river, is surrounded by high walls. 
Though the general character of the buildings is not 
imposing, numerous temples, glittering with gilding, 
and terminating in lofty spires, are seen in many 
quarters. The trade, both inland and foreign, Is 
very extensive. Exclusive of a very large junk 
trade with China, the exports consist chiefly of rice, 
sugar, pepper, sesame, lace, ivory, aromatic wood, 
wood for cabinet-work, tin, hides, Ao.: the Imports 
consist chiefly of Indian prints and British ootton 
and woollen goods. Pop. estimated at 500,000, of 
whom about a half are Chinese. 

BANGOR, an episcopal city and pari, borough 
of North Wales, in Carnarvonshire, finely situated 
near the northern entrance of the Menai Strait. It 
consists chiefly of one principal street abont 1 mile 
in length, nestling in a narrow valley, but there is 
also a higher and more modern quarter called Upper 
Bangor, overlooking the strait. The principal publio 
buildings are the oathedral, whioh was completed in 
1532 and recently restored, the bishop’s palace, 
deanery house, University College of North Wales, 
training oollege for teachers, Ac. Sinoe the con- 
struction of the Menai Bridge and railway, Bangor 
has risen into some importance, both as a favourite 
bathing-place and ae an educational oentre. The 
views of Beaumaris Bay and the Carnarvon moun- 
tains from Garth Point are very striking. It Is one 
of the CMnarvon boroughs. Pop. in 1881 t 8240; in 
1891, 9892; in 1901, 11,269. 

BANGOR, a seaport town, Ireland, Oounty Down, 
situated on an acclivity on the south side of Belfast 
Lough, 4 miles north-west of Donaghadee. It consists 
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of three principal and several smaller streets, and 
has an Episcopal church, a Methodist and a Roman 
Oatholio chapel, and two Presbyterian churches; an 
endowed sohool, six National schools, a Protestant hall, 
and a branch of the Belfast Bank. The male popu- 
lation is ohiefly employed in seafaring pursuits, the 
females in hand-sewing in all its branches. Bangor 
is a favourite bathing resort. Pop. in 1891, 8834. 

BANGOR, a city and port of the United States, 
capital of the county of Penobscot, in Maine, on the 
w. side of Penobscot River, at the head of the 
tide and of navigation. Pop. in 1890, 19,108. Its 
situation is pleasant, and very advantageous for com- 
merce. It is a flourishing town, and contains a theo- 
logical seminary, a court-house, and other public 
buildings. It is one of the largest lumber depots in 
the world, and contains foundries, furniture manu- 
factories, <ta The river is navigable as far as this 
town for vessels of the largest size. 

BANGUE, BANG, a kind of drink much used 
throughout the East as a means of intoxication, 
prepared from the dried leaves of the Indian hemp, 
which are also called by this name. See Hashish. 

BANIANS, or Banyans (from Sanskrit banij, a 
merchant), the name commonly given by Europeans 
to Hindu merchants, brokers, &c., in Bengal and 
western Hindustan. They are often men of great 
wealth, and carry on most extensive dealings, their 
operations extending as far as the borders of the 
Russian and Chinese territories, the Persian Gulf, and 
Eastern Africa. They are great travellers, and have 
counting-houses in almost every trading town of im- 
portance in Asia. The English sailors call banian 
dayi those days on which they have no flesh moat. 
Probably the name has a reference to the habits of 
this class; because, before people were acquainted 
with the abstinence of all the Hindus, it was thought 
to be confined to the Banians. 

BANIM, John, an Irish writer, born in 1800, 
early exhibited a taste for literature, and l>efore his 
twentieth year wrote a play called Damon and 
Pythias, which was afterwards performed at Drury 
Lane. His fame rests on his novels, particularly the 
O’Hara Tales, in which Irish life in all its features is 
admirably portrayed. He died in the neighbourhood 
of Kilkenny in 1842. 

BANISHMENT. See Exile. 

BAN.JA11MASSIN, a town, Borneo, near the 
south-eastern angle of the island, under the govern- 
ment of the Dutch, on on arm of the Ban jar, about 
14 miles al>o\e its mouth. Owing to the marshy 
ground and frequent inundations of the river the 
houses are built on piles, and many of them on rafts, 
the front next the river being used as a shop or stall 
on which wares are exposed for sale. On market-days 
the water is covered with skiffs, having a single in- 
dividual in each, moving about Belling vegetables, &c. 
The people are continually on the river, all necessaries 
being purchased at these floating markets, and all 
business being done on the water. In every respect 
it is a floating town, possessing neither carriages nor 
hones; the only animals kept being pigs, goats, 
ducks, geese, and fowls. The houses of the European 
functionaries, the government buildings, and the fort, 
are built partly of stone and partly of wad. The 
fort Tatas is surrounded with palisades JkeTcontains 
the resident's house, the magazines, ana barracks. 
Exports — pepper, benzoin, liezoar, ratans, dragons’* 
blood, birds’ -nests, iron, and straw mats, very artis- 
tically made; and imports — rice, salt, sugar, opium, 
ooral, Chinese porcelain, silk, cutlery, gunpowder, &c. 
Pop. 40,000-50,000. 

BANK. A bank may be defined as a trading 
establishment in which money forms the article of 
trade. The name is derived from the Italian banco 


(itself from the German, and really the same word 
se bench), a bench, the early Italian bankas, who 
were the first of modem European bankers, bring in 
the habit of transacting their business on benches or 
tables in the market-places of the principal towns. 
Banks are often divided into three classes, viz. of 
deposit, of disoount, and of circulation. Many modem 
establishments combine in one the features of each 
of these classes, and most unite at least those of the 
first two. Taking them separately they may be 
characterized as follows : — 1. A bank of deposit receives 
money to keep for the depositor until he draws it out. 
This is the first and mot obvious purpose of these 
institutions. The goldsmiths of London were formerly 
bankers of this description; they took the money, 
bullion, plate, &c., of depositors, merely for safe-keep- 
ing. 2. A bank of discount is occupied in discount- 
ing promissory notes and bills of exchange, or in 
lending money on security. 8. A bank of circulation 
issues bills or notes of ita own, intended to be the 
circulating currency or medium of exchange, instead 
of gold and silver. Banks are also divided into 

E ublic and private, the former including such eetab- 
aliments of this kind as are under the direct control 
of the government of a nation or the municipal 
authorities of a place, as the Bank of Hamburg ; or 
those the credit of which is connected with that of the 
government, or which are used as instruments in 
collecting and distributing the public revenues, or in 
which the government is a proprietor; those also 
arc usually considered to be public banks which are 
carried on under a charter from the government; 
whereas a private bank is usually understood to he 
one that is carried on by one or more individuals 
without any particular connection with the govern- 
ment, or any special authority or charter, and whose 
capital is not in the form of stock or shares. The 
Bank of England, which is closely connected with 
government, is thus a public bank, and the joint-stock 
banks of England and Scotland whose shares are 
bought and sold in open market may also be so 
called. In the United States most of the banks are 
public, and in some of the states private banks of 
circulation are prohibited by law. We shall now 
gne a short general account of the main features in 
the management of modern banks. 

The most important banks are those that combine 
the three branches of receiving money or valuables 
on deposit, of discounting bills or promissory notes 
and lending money on socurity, and of issuing pro- 
missory notes (usually called bank-notes) of their 
own. Banks that receive money on deposit may or 
may not allow their customers interest on their 
deposits, and the Bank of England and many other 
banks do not ; in any case, they themselves as a rule 
obtain a profit upon the deposits by investing or 
lending them out upon proper security. If they 
allow interest upon the deposits it is plain that they 
must employ them in such a way as to obtain them- 
selves a higher rate of interest than what they allow. 
One common method of making a profit upon the 
money of depositors is by advancing it in the discount 
of bills of exchange not having long periods to run, 
the banker receiving the amount of the bills from the 
acceptors when the bills arrive at maturity. Tbe 
issue of notes is also a source of profit to a bank, in- 
asmuch ob it enables the bank to lend these notes or 
promises to pay as if they were so much money and 
to receive interest on the loan accordingly, as well 
as to make a profitable use of the money or property 
that may be received in exchange for its notes so 
long as the latter remain in circulation. Of coarse 
as the notes represent money, and as money may be 
demanded for them from the bank at any time, the 
bank, if sound, will possess money or other valuables 
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equivalent to the value represented by the notes; yet 
a bank may be In a perfectly sound and healthy 
condition though not able to pay oash for its notes 
if payment were demanded for them all at once. In 
thu country the extent to which banks can issue 
notes has been limited by aot of Parliament, as ex* 
plained below. 

Before a banking bqpiness can be commenced it Is 
necessary that those commencing it should be known 
to have considerable wealth in their possession, other- 
wise the publio could have no confidence in the 
undertaking, and would have nothing to do with it ; 
for few persons of prudence would intrust their 
money to one who might lose it by a few bad debts, 
and have no means of repaying it. The business of 
banking then is usually carried on by co-partneries 
or joint-stock concerns, in which a number of persons 
unite to raise the necessary money, or capital, as it 
is called, to start with. It is usually considered that 
for sound banking this oapital shoidd not be traded 
with for the purpose of making gain in the same way 
as the money deposited with the bank ; it should be 
invested in government or other securities subject to 
little fluctuation in value, and that can always be 
readily converted into money in the case of any large 
and unexpected demand (or run) made upon the bank 
by those who have deposited money in it. Whether 
the whole capital is so employed or not prudence 
demands that a suthcient reserve shall at any rate be 
kept in order to provide against seasons of commercial 
crisis or panic, when depositors, taking alarm, may 
rush to withdraw their deposits, and so compel the 
bank to suspend payment even though really solvent. 
In most cases such a suspension must be followed by 
the winding up of the concern, for public confidence 
onre lost iB seldom or never regained by a bank. 
Banks have often got into difficulties through not 
keeping a sufficient roserve, though of oourse there 
is always a temptation to keep it as small as possible 
since it is less profitable than the money they are 
lending out and receiving interest for. The reserve 
of the banking department of the Bank of England 
is always in notes and coin, or it may be said entirely 
in com and bullion, as the notes are always repre- 
sented by an equivalent amount of coin and bullion, 
in the issue depaitment of the bank. The other 
banks have their reserve partly in coin and bullion, 
but chiefly in government Btock and Bank of England 
notes. Sometimes the reserve of these bankB is lying 
as a deposit in the Bank of England. 

As already mentioned, a large amount of the 
lending done by the banks is in the shape of dis- 
counting bills of exchange, these, when representing 
bona fide mercantile transactions, being among tho 
most legitimate objects upon which tho banker’s 
funds may be employed. A merchant, for instance, 
sells a certain qyantity of goods, the buyer does not 
pay them in cash, but gives a bill at two or three 
months, promising to pay at the end of that period ; 
this bill is taken by the holder to his baukor, who 
gives him the money there and then, less the dis- 
count, that is, the interest on the bill from the date 
of the transaction till the time the bill will fall due. 
Loans or advances are also often made by bankers 
on exchequer bills or other government securities, on 
railway debentures, or the stock of publio companies 
of various kinds, as well as on goods lying in publio 
warehouses, the owner transferring to the banker in 
®oounty the dock-warrant or certificate of his owner- 
ship. Loans are also made on the note of hand of a 
borrower, without further security, when the banker 
is satisfied that the loan will be duly paid. Money 
|s less commonly advanced on mortgages on land, as 
in these cases the loans are usually unpaid for years; 
•till in a large business a certain amount of money 


mav be so invested. ' Of all sorts of speculative 
undertakings the banker must beware. Of mining 
speculations, therefore, especially if foreign, of foreign 
railways and land schemes, he will generally steer 
dear. Of course it is impossible for a banker, any 
more than traders in general, to avoid making bad 
debts sometimes, and It often requires firm ana skil- 
ful management to avoid throwing good money after 
bad. Thus, ‘A customer manufacturing largely 
applies for an advance, offering a mortgage of landed 
property on advantageous terms as security; the 
advance is made, but after a time the onstomer re- 
turns representing that he has made bad debts which 
cannot at present be realized, and that he Is in want 
of cash to carry on his concerns, and that if he Is not 
accommodated the result will be that he must stop, 
in which case, in the present posture of affairs, the 
banker will in all probability be a loser. The banker 
therefore consents to a further loan, taking perhaps 
as security a bill of sale of the manufacturers plant 
and machinery. Suoh cases too frequently end in 
the banker suffering great loss, which becomes known; 
his credit is accordingly impaired, the customers 
become alarmed for the Bafety of their deposits, a 
run upon the bank ensues, it is obliged to stop pay- 
ment, and the end is bankruptcy and ruin.’ 

Banks are of the utmost value to a community for 
various reasons. Thus by receiving deposits of money 
they are the means of keeping fully and constantly 
employed a large portion of the capital of the com- 
munity, which, but for their agency, would frequently 
lie dormant and unproductive. They are also the 
means by which the surplus capital of one part of a 
country is transferred to another, where it is required 
and where it may be advantageously employed in 
stimulating industry and giving support to labour. 
In the more purely agricultural districts of England, 
for instance, bankers will ha\ e larger deposits than 
they can profitably employ in discounting or in other 
ways in their own neighbourhoods; they will therefore 
probably transfer what monoy they can spare to 
London, where it may be employed in discounting 
bills of exchange drawn in the great manufacturing 
cities of the noith. Another way in which banks 
are of incalculable Bervico is in enabling vast and 
numerous monoy transactions to be carried on without 
tho intervention of coin or notos at all, and thus 
obviating a great amount of trouble, risk, and expense. 
Thus a customer of a bank, when he has a payment 
to make, will not hand over the necessary amount In 
coin and gold, he will merely write a cheque upon 
his banker requesting him to pay the amount to the 
creditor, and if the latter have an account at the 
game bank be will be satisfied if a corresponding sum 
is transferred to his name. In London, which is the 
money centre of the world, the importance of this 
system is best seen. Here there is an establishment 
called the clearing-house in which every day a com- 
parison is made of the amounts of the drafts then 
payable which each bank that 1 b a member of the 
establishment holds against the others; when the 
balances or differences for or against each bank are 
ascertained, the differences due by the respective 
banks are settled by transfers from one account to 
another at the Bank of England. Country as well 
as London banks can take advantage of the clearing- 
house, each country banker sending cheques on other 
country banks to his London correspondent, who 
exchanges them with the correspondents of the bankers 
on whom they are drawn. In this way a weekly 
clearing of 120 to ISO millions sterling Is often made 
without the intervention of a single coin or note. 

A banker stands to his customer usually in the 
relation of debtor to creditor, the banker holding 
money which the customer may demand at any time 
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In whole or In part» by mean* of a oheque payable at 
•Ight by the banker when presented during the bank- 
ing hour* of hie establishment. When the customer 
has an account current with the banking bouse the 
banker is bound to pay his customer’s cheques at all 
times to the full extent of what money he may have 
In hand belonging to the latter. And the law regards 
the banker as sound to know bis customer’s signature 
and be able to distinguish what is not his, and there- 
fore If he cash a oheque bearing a forged signature he 
will have to bear the loss. Also, if the banker refuse 
to cash a cheque from an erroneous supposition that 
be has no funas of his customer's in his hands he will 
be liable to an action at the suit of the customer. 
•The Iwilff u held to be under the obligation of 
knowing what is in his books ; he cannot, for instonoe, 
escape from the consequences of making or joining in 
a representation of the affairs of the bank different 
from that which the facts authorize, by alleging that 
he was not in the habit of looking into the books, 
and did not know that what he stated or sanctioned 
was untrue. It is his duty — a duty that the law does 
not allow him to shake off — to be aware of the 
position in which the bank stands before he under- 
takes to make statements respecting that position by 
relying on which other persons may suffer.' 

Persons are mentioned as carrying on the trade of 
bankers in anoient Greece, acting as money-changers, 
receiving money on deposit and paying interest on it, 
and lending money on security at a higher rate of 
interest. They were known as trapezUa, from trapeza, 
a bench or table, their name thus corresponding 
exactly with the modern banker. A similar designa- 
tion — mentai it, from menta, a table — was applied to 
a money-dealing class at Rome, these being public 
bankers Appointed by the state, while private bankers 
were known by the name of a? i/entam (from aiyentum, 
silver, money). Modern banking, however, took its 
rise in the middle ages, Italy, as already mentioned, 
being the country in which it bad its origin. In the 
twelfth century almost the whole trade of Europe 
was in the hands of the Italian cities, and it was here 
naturally that the need for bankers was first felt. 
The bankers of Florence in particular became known 
at an early period. The first public bank, however, 
was that of Venice, which was established as early 
as 1171, during the Crusades, and for the purpose of 
rendering assistance to those expeditions. It was a 
bank of deposit only, and strictly a public bank, as 
the government became responsible for the deposits, 
and the whole capital was, in effect, a public loan, 
the funds of the bank being made use of by the 
government. In the early jieriods of the operations 
of thiB bank the funds were not withdrawn when 
onoe deposited, but the depositor had a credit at the 
lAnk to the amount deposited , and he used the money 
this credit to another 
money. Subsequently, 
e allowed to be withdrawn; 
for, though the bank credits answered all the pur- 
poses of money at Venice, a specie currency was 
wanted by persons going abroad, or having payments 
to make in distant places. This bank continued in 
operation until the dissolution of the Venotian Re- 
public in 1797. ^ Ik 

Another important bank of deptnN| the Bank of 
Amsterdam, was established in 1609, and owed its 
origin to the clipped and worn currency, which, being 
of unoertain and fluctuating value, subjected the ex- 
change to acorresponding fluctuation and uncertainty. 
The object of the institution (established under the 
guarantee of the city) was to give a certain and un- 

a uestionable value to a bill on Amsterdam ; and for 
ills purpose the various coins were received in deposit 
at the bank at a certain value, according to their 


weight and fineness, a small deduction being made, 
equivalent to the supposed expense of odnage into 
money of the proper weight and fineness, and the 
depositor was also required to pay a small amount 
for the privilege of having an aooount at the bank. 
As the money received was not, In fact, recoined, 
these ohargea, with a charge for deposits of bullion, 
for every new deposit, and for every transfer, consti- 
tuted the inoome of the establishment, and being 
more than sufficient to defray the expenses a net 
revenue accrued to the city. The deposits made 
and credited were denominated bank money, which 
was at a certain premium or agio above current 
money, aocording to the fineness and weight of the 
current ooin; and after the currency was well regu- 
lated this agio was steady and inconsiderable, never 
exceeding 6 per cent It was provided by law that 
all payments of 600 guilders and upwards should be 
made m bank money; and payments were made by 
transfers of credits in the bank books, as in the 
Bank of Venioe. The deposits of the Bank of 
Amsterdam were not intended to be lent out either 
to government or private borrowers, but were to 
remain in the coffers of the bank. The temptation 
to make a proht by these idle deposits, however, 
ultimately became too great, and the managers lent 
them out secretly to the government and the East 
India Company. At the time of the French revolu- 
tion they were unable to make good their loans, and 
this breach of faith led to the fall of the institution. 

A bank of similar character, the Bank of Ham- 
burg, established in 1619, is also a mere bank of de- 
posit and transfer, the deposits being made in bullion 
at a certain fixed rate, and liable to be withdrawn 
by the depositors. The bank has not properly, 
therefore, any capital of its own, the whole funds 
being liable to be withdrawn at any moment, it 
charges on transactions per cent. for its expenses. 
This bank was plundered by Davoust when he was in 
possession of Hamburg, in 1813 ; but many of the 
depositors, anticipating this event, had withdrawn 
their deposits, and remitted them to Copenhagen or 
England ; and to those who remitted to England it 
proved quite a fortunate event, for by the subsequent 
rise of exchange they nearly doubled their capital. 
The depositors who were thus plundered of their 
property received a partial indemnity of 86 per cent 
from the French government after the restoration of 
the Bourbons. The city 1 b responsible for all deposits, 
and the directors of the bank are chosen annually by 
the whole body of the citizens of Hamburg having a 
right to vote for municipal officers. 

The first bank of deposit and circulation established 
in Europe seems to have been that of Barcelona, 
where a bank was opened in 1401 by the municipal 
authorities, who declared themselves answerable for 
money lodged in their bank. 

The first bank of importance established in the 
United Kingdom was the Bank of England in 1694, 
the banking business having previously been carried 
on entirely by private bankers. From the beginning 
it was a public bank, having advanced its original 
capital of £1,200,000 to the government and received 
in return certain valuable and special privileges. It 
was followed in 1605 by the Bank of Scotland, an 
establishment of far less financial importance but yet 
one which was the pioneer to a system which has 
more than any other contributed to the exoellenoe of 
modern banking. Ireland did not have a public 
bank till 1788, when the Bank of Ireland was insti- 
tuted on the model of the Bank of England. From 
1708 to 1826 the Bank of England was the only 
banking establishment in this portion of the United 
Kingdom that was permitted to have more than six 
partners; at the latter period joint-stook banks of 
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Inn were allowed l& plaoes beyond the metropolitan 
district, and in 1688 non- issuing banka of this kind 
were allowed within the metropolitan dUtriot The 
Bank of Ireland had a similar monopoly np to 1884. 
At present the Bank of England monopolises the 
circulation within sixty-fire miles of London, beyond 
which radios there are a large number of provincial 
issuing banks, both private and joint-stock. New 
banks of Usue, however, whether in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, are prohibited, and existing banks are 
limited as to the amount of notes they may issue, 
unless, in the case of the Scotch and Irish banks, the 
exoess is balanced by speoie. In England all notes 
issued muBt be of the value of £6 and upwards, 
while in Sootland and Ireland notes of £1 and 
upwards are allowed. Bank of England notes are a 
legal tender except in Sootland and Ireland. 

Of all banking establishments in the world the 
most important that has ever existed is the Bank of 
England, whioh combines the functions of a bank of 
deposit, discount, and circulation. Its principal pro- 
jector, William Paterson, was also the promoter of 
the disastrous Darien scheme. It was chartered in 
the reign of William and Mary, 1694, seventy or 
eighty years after those of Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
by an act whioh, among other things, secured certain 
recompenses and advantages to such persons as should 
advanoe the sum of £1,600,000 towards carrying on 
the war against Franoe. The sum of £1,200,000 
was subscribed before the expiration of the year, 
and the subscribers became, under the act, stock- 
holders, to the amount of their respective subscrip- 
tions, in the capital stook of a corporation, deno- 
minated the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. This charter was granted for eleven 
years, the company having advanced to the govern- 
ment the £1,200,000 at an interest of 8 per cent, 
while the government made an additional bonus or 
allowance to the bank of £4000 annually, for the 
management of this loan (which, in faot, constituted 
the capital of the bank), and for settling the interest 
and making transfers, &o., among the various stock- 
holders. This bank, like that of Venice, was thus 
originally an engine of the government, and not a 
mere commercial establishment. Its capital has been 
increased from time to time, the original capital of 
£1,200,000 being in 1708 raised to £4,402,348, in 
1722 to £8,969,996, in 1742 to £9,800,000, in 1746 
to £10,780,000, in 1781 to £11,642,400, in 1816 
to £14,558,000. Up to the present time no further 
augmentation of capital has taken place. There ex- 
ists besides, however, a 'rest* of over £8,000,000. 

As above mentioned, the charter of the bank was 
originally granted for eleven years certain, or till a 
year’s notioe after August 1, 1705. It was subse- 
quently renewed at various times and for various 
periods, certain conditions whioh the bank had to 
fulfil being specified at each renewal. The first re- 
newal was in 1697, the next succeeding were in 1708 
and 1718, on the latter of which occasions the charter 
was continued till twelve months’ notice after August 
1, 1742. Before this period arrived a large increase 
In the permanent debt due by the government to the 
bank had taken place, the total amount due in 1738 
being £9,100,000. The remaining renewals of the 
charter were in 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 1833, 1844. 
On the last occasion it was continued till twelve 
months’ notioe from 1855. At the same time the issue 
department of the bank was established as distinct 
from the general banking department, the sole busi- 
ness intrusted to the former being the issue of notes. 
By this arrangement the bank was authorized to issue 
notes to the value of £14,000,000 upon securities 
specially set apart, the most important of the secur- 
ities being the sum of £11,016,100 due to the bank 


by the government, together with so much of the coin 
and bu llion then held by the bank as was not re- 
quired by the banking department This being done 
there was to be issued suoh an amount of notes as 
with those then in circulation should be equal to the 
coin, bullion, and securities transferred to the new 
department the notes in otroulatkm to be regarded 
as issued on the credit of the said securities, coin, and 
bullion. Beyond the £14,000,000, therefore, no notes 
were to be issued unless an equivalent amount of ooin 
or bullion were lodged in the coffers of the bank. 
The bank was permitted, however, to increase its 
issue on securities by an amount equal to two-thirds 
the issn6”of English provincial banks which should 
cease to issue, and thus its authorized issue on secur- 
ities has been increased to £17,775,000. For every 
note that the issue department may issue beyond the 
total sum of £17,776,000 an equivalent amount of 
com or bullion must be paid into the ooffers of the 
bank. The Bank of England notes are, therefore, 
really equivalent to, and at any time convertible into 
gold, as it is in the utmost degree improbable that 
any drain on the treasure in the bank can take place 
so great as to reduce the outstanding notes below 
£17,775,000 

In oomplianoe with the act of 1844 a weekly ac- 
count has to be issued by the bank, comprising, in 
the issue department, the notes issued, and the 
securities and coin, Ac., held against them; In the 
banking department the capital, rest, deposits, Ac., 
for which the bank is responsible on the one hand, 
and the gold, notes, and securities held against them 
on the other. Notes once issued by the bank and 
returned to it are not reissued, but are destroyed — a 
system whioh has been adopted in ordei to facilitate 
the keeping of an account of the numbers of the 
notes in circulation, and bo prevent successful forgery. 
The following is a specimen of the weekly aocounts 
of the Bank of England: — 


Week ending July Si, 1902 
Imie Department. 


Dr 

Notes issued, . . . £58,387,865 


Cr 

Government debt, £11. 015, 100 
Other securities, . 0,759,900 

Gold com and 
bullion 86,612.805 


£68,887,806 


£68,387,805 


Dr. 

Proprietors’ capi- 
tal £14,663,000 

Proprietors' rest, . . 3,473,610 
Public deiiosits, . . . 10,831,360 

Other deposits 42,408,701 

8ex en days' bills,. . 142,141 


Banking Department. 
Cr. 


Government 

securities, £16,086,460 

Other securities, . . . 28,880,545 
Notes unemployed, 28,820,416 
Coin, 2,811,401 


£71,408,821 


£71,408,821 


As will be seen from the above statement the issue 
department is credited with the government debt and 
other securities, amounting to £17,775,000, and with a 
varying amount of coin and bullion, and debited with 
the notes issued to the banking department and the 
publio, the amount of these always being equivalent 
to the securities and bullion held. The total of the 
notes given out by the issue department is oalled the 
‘ issue circulation the portion of it in the hands of 
the publio being the ‘ active circulation ’, and that 
still in the banking department being the ’note 
reserve’. This note reserve represents really the 
amount of bullion in the issue department available 
for the use of the banking department, as will be 
seen by combining the two aocounts and eliminating 
the unissued notes (as being simply so much paper), 
when an equivalent sum in coin or bullion will 
remain io excess of that required by the act of 1844. 
The banking department is debited with the fixed 
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capital of the bank and with the 'rest’, which ie a 
varying surplus increased always by accumulated 
profits up to April 5th and October 10th, when the 
nank dividends are paid to the shareholders. Another 
item on the debit side is the publio deposits, includ- 
ing sums lodged on acoount of the oustoms, inland 
revenue, Ac.; the publio deposits increase through 
revenue receipts until the dividend terms in January, 
April, July, and October. The other or private 
deposits oomprise those of bankers, merchants, and 
other persons. On the credit side are the govern- 
ment securities, a safe and readily-oonvertible invest- 
ment; other securities, or such as are composed of 
bills discounted, and stooks, bonds, Jtc., on which 
advances have been made ; and lastly, the reserve 
notes and ooin in hand for immediate use. These 
weekly returns afford valuable information as to the 
state of the money market, its movements and 
tendencies. Thus an increase in the private deposits 
indicates an increase of monetary ease, while a 
decrease informs us that bankers, merchants, and 
traders have oalls upon them for money. A better 
Indication of the demand for money is furnished, how- 
ever, by the advances on commercial securities, and 
it is by this and the condition of the reserve that 
the bank rate of discount is regulated, whioh, as 
boing a practical index of the value of capital, mate- 
rially influences transactions throughout the kingdom. 
When the reserve is high and the advances moderate 
the discount rate is low, and it is raised according 
as the reserve falls and advances are more in request, 
especially during an adverse foreign exchange and 
drain of gold. Capital is thus restrained from going 
abroad, and, on the oontrary, its influx into the 
country is encouraged. Owing to London being the 
entrepot of the mining countries a demand for gold 
may be met without the bank'B reserve being dis- 
turbed; but under exceptional circumstances, political 
or financial, the bank is watchful of a diminution 
of the bullion, and may raise the discount rate even 
while the reserve is good and the foreign exchange 
not unfavourable. 

Besides its importance to the government as a 
public creditor, and as an agent in managing the 
finances and public dobt, collecting taxes, and pay- 
ing interest and annuities, this institution is, in itB 
character of a bank of deposit, discount, and circu- 
lation, a powerful instrument of commeroe and in- 
dustry. It takes charge of the reserves kept by the 
London bankers for the carrying on of their business ; 
it opens drawing accounts with merchants and others, 
on whioh they may draw and pay in as in ordinary 
banks; it discounts bills of exchange for itB cus- 
tomers, takes charge of exchequer bills and bills of 
exchange, of the collection of bills of exchange, re- 
,eeipt of dividends, &c, The ordinary limit of 
maturity for bills discounted is ninety days, but 
advances are made for regular customers on 
good bills running even for six months, as well as on 
good securities of other kinds. The minimum rate 
of discount is regularly advertised. Plate, deeds, 
securities, &o,, may be deposited with the bank for 
security free of charge. It does not pay any interest 
on deposits. A commission is charged on accounts 
that are not considered remunerative, bdfcordinarily 
the balance of cash standing at the suborner's credit is 
sufficient to repay the trouble of keeping his account. 
Besides the head office and two branch offices in 
London, the bank has established branches in Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, 'Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. 

The management of the bank is in the hands of a 
governor, deputy-go vernor, and twenty -four directors, 
eleoted by stockholders who have held £500 of stock 
for six months previous to the election. A director 


is required to hold £2000, a deputy-governor £8000, 
and a governor £4000 of the stock. The court or 
board of directors meets every Thursday, when the 
weekly account is presented. The two governors 
have the chief administration of the institution and 
attend at the bank daily. Subject to the oourt, the 
three departments of issue, banking, and publio debt 
are worked by two chief officers, namely, the ohief 
accountant and the ohief cashier, the former having 
supervision of all the accounts, the latter having 
charge of all monev matters. Including clerks in 
the branches, mechanics, &c., the bank employs 
upwards of 1000 persons, of whom about 400 are in 
the national debt department. The bank building 
oovers about 4 acres. The total annual expendi- 
ture is said to be nearly £240,000, besides about 
£20,000 for pensions. In addition to what profit 
the bank makes by ordinary banking business it 
receives an allowance for the management of the 
national debt, &o. By an act passed in 1892 this 
allowance was settled at £325 per million on 
£500,000,000 of the debt, and £100 per million on all 
debt above that sum. The sum of £180,000 per 
annum haB to be paid to government, however, on 
account of the special privileges the bank possesses. 
One source of profit is in the foreign coin and bullion 
brought to the bank, for which it pays at the rate 
of £3, 37a. 9 d. per ounce, or l£d. per ounce less than 
the real value. The dividend paid the shareholders 
is usually from £8 to £10 per cent. 

Joint-stock and other Enylish Banka . — The other 
English banks consist of numerous joint-stock and 
private banks in London and the provinces, many of 
the provincial establishments of both kindB having 
the right to issue notes. Private bankB in London 
with not more than six partners have never been 
prevented from issuing notes, but they have long 
oeased to do bo, as they could not profitably compete 
with the powerful Bank of England. As already 
stated the maximum issues of the provincial banks 
are limited to a certain amount, against which 
they are not compelled to hold gold in reserve, and 
they have no power to issue against specie in excess 
of the fixed circulation. Their actual issues are 
considerably below this amount. No union can take 
place between a joint-stook bank and a private bank, 
or between two joint-stook banks of issue, without 
one of them losing its issue. The aggregate issue 
of these banks, which was fixed on the average of 
the twelve weeks previous to April 27, 1844, origin- 
ally amounted to £8,648,853, but has now decreased 
to about £2,600,000, distributed partly among private 
and partly among joint-stock banks (both decreasing 
m number through amalgamations, &c.). Tho notes 
of these banks are payable in Bank of England paper. 
The joint-stook banks are partly with limited partly 
with unlimited liability againBt the shareholders, but 
the greater number of them are limited. Of English 
joint-stock banks with limited liability we may men- 
tion the following as among those having the largest 
paid-up capital: Barclay & Co., paid-up capital 
£2,416,800; Capital and Counties Bank, £1,210,000; 
Lloyd’s Bank, £2,848,000; Londbh and 1 County 
Banking Co., £2,000,000; London City and Midland, 
£3,000,000; Loudon Joint- Stock Bank, £1,800,000; 
London and W estminstor Bank, £2,800,000 ; National 
Bank, £1,500,000; National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land, £3,000,000; Parr’s Bank, £1,463,500; Union 
Bank of London, £1,705,000; Williaips Deacon, Ac., 
£1,000,000 — these having headquarters in London; 
in the provinces those having the largest paid-up 
capital are: Bank of Liverpool, £1,000,000; and the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Com- 
pany, £1,250,000. Some of these have a number of 
branches. All the joint-stock banks allow interest 
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on money deposited with them; both they and the 
private ranks derive thechlef part of theirprofits from 
the use of their deposits In discounting ana otherwise. 

Bankt vn Scotland . — In Scotland there are no 
private banks, the only banka in that portion of the 
United Kingdom being joint-stock banks of issue. 
By the aot of 1845 new banks of issue were prohibited, 
a monopoly being given to such establishments as 
existed in the year previous to 1st May, 1845. At 
the same time the issue of each was limited to the 
amount of its average circulation during that year, 
and of the specie held at the head-office. Should 
two banks join, the united bank may issue to the 
amount of their separate circulations. Any bank 
issuing notes in excess of this limit must hold an 
equivalent amount of gold. As a rule the average 
circulation is much above the authorized circulation. 
(See table below.) All the banks have a number of 
branohes throughout theoountry, no village of any size 
being without one or more. The Bank of Scotland, 
established by act of Parliament in 1695, enjoyed, by 
terms of its charter, for twenty-one years the ex- 
clusive privilege of issuing notes in Scotland, but it 
has never held the position of a national bank like the 
Bank of England and Bank of Ireland. ItB original 
capital was only £100,000. It was increased to 
£200,000 in 1744 ; and now amounts to £1,250,000 
paid up. It remained the only bank in Scotland till 
the Royal Bank of Sootland was established in 1727. 
The original capital of the latter was £151,000. At 
present it amounts to £2,000,000. The British 
Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, for the 
purpose of promoting the linen manufacture, but 
soon became a general banking company. Its capital 
amounts to £1,260,000. These three banks claim to 
be by their charters banks of limited liability. All 
the other Scottish banks have been established within 
the present oentury. They are all incorporated by 
royal charter or act of Parliament, which enables 
them to sue and be sued as a corporation, and latterly 
thoy have all become banks of limited liability, except 
that their liability is not to be limited in respect 


to their note issue. The Bank of Sootland began to 
issue one -pound notes so early as 1704; and the 
issue of these has since been continued without 
interruption, such notes forming a large and useful 
portion of the ourrenoy of Sootland. This bank 
early received money on deposit, and allowed interest 
on it, and in 1729 it introduced the system of cash 
credits or cash accounts which form an important 
feature in Scotch banking. This speoies of account 
doeB not differ in principle from an over- drawing 
account at a private banker’s in England. A cash 
credit is a credit given to an Individual by a banking 
oqmpany for a limited sum, Beldom under £100 or 
£200, upon his own security and that of two or 
three individuals approved by the bank, who become 
sureties for its payment The individual who has 
obtained Buch a credit is enabled to draw the whole 
Bum or any part of it when he pleases ; replacing it, 
or portions of it, according as he finds it convenient, 
interest being charged upon suoh part only as he 
drawR out. Cash credits are chiefly of use to a trader 
as a means of increasing his capital As permanent 
security of an acceptable kind is not easily procured 
they are much less resorted to in ordinary business 
than the ooimnon means of raising money by discounts ; 
but they afford facility to men of means, especially 
when retired from business, for assisting young 
friends or relatives in commencing it. From allowing 
a moderate rate of interest on money deposited with 
them, the Scottish banks are intrusted with large 
RumB, and it used to be common for depositors to 
lodge their money permanently as an investment. The 
habit of keeping an account with a banker is said to 
be ‘ incomparably more general’ in Scotland than in 
England. The aggregate of the banka and branches 
in Scotland (over 1 000) is more than a third of that 
of England and Wales. The total sum deposited 
with them is now rather more than £100,000,000. 
Several of the Scotch banks have now branch offices 
in London, and two of them have a branch or two 
in the north bf England. Of course they cannot 
iBBue their own notes from these offices. 


A Lint of the Bonking Companies of Scotland in I'M <• with the Amount of their paid-up Capital and Reserves, the 
Amount of Mote Circulation authorized without Gold, being held against it, the Average Amount gf Motes in Cir- 
culation, and the Amount of Deposits. 


llJHtl 

tilted 

Name. 

Hoad OIUpob 

J| 

£5 

Reserves 

Authorised 

Circulation 

Average 

Circulation 

Deposits. 

1005 

1727 

1740 

1810 

1825 

1830 

1825 

1880 

1838 

1838 


Edinburgh .. 
Edinburgh .. 
Edinburgh . . . 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 

Qlaa. and Edm, 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

Glasgow 

Inverness 

£ 

1,250 000 
2,000,000 

1.250.000 

1.000 000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

262,000 

400.000 
1,000.000 

160.000 

£ 

712,000 

821,000 

1.711.000 

968.000 

1.112.000 

709.000 

149.000 

138.000 

606.000 
81,000 

£ 

843 419 
210,461 

438.024 
874.830 

297.024 
454,340 

70,183 

164,319 

274,321 

68,484 

£ 

1.070.000 

1.009.000 
886.000 

1.086.000 

960.000 
1,022,000 

310.000 

608.000 

844.000 

162.000 

£ 

15.083.000 

13.888.000 

12.668.000 

14.270.000 

15.660.000 

12.289.000 

2.718.000 

8.794.000 

10.217.000 

1.045.000 


Bntish Linen Company Bank 

The Commercial Bank of Sootland Limited 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited . 

The Union Bank of Sootland Limited 

The Town and County Bank Limited . . . 
North of Sootland Banking Company Ltd. 

The Clydesdale Bank. Limited 

Caledonian Banking Company Limited . . . 

Total 

9,802,000 

7,007,000 

2,676,860 

7,855,000 

100,807,000 


The Scotch banks have generally been managed 
with skill, prudence, and suocess ; they have enjoyed 
a high reputation for stability, and their shares have 
been looked upon as a safe and remunerative invest- 
ment. On the whole this estimation seems to have 
been deserved, though publio confidence in these 
establishments was somewhat shaken when, in 1857, 
the Western Bank failed, and another Glasgow bank, 
the City of Glasgow, was compelled to shut its doors 
for a time ; and it reoeived a still ruder and probably 
a more lasting shook when in 1878 the latter bank, 
which had soon recommenced business, and had long 
been in apparent prosperity, collapsed entirely with 


disastrous results, bringing ruin upon many hundreds 
if not thousands of persons connected with it. In 
December, 1878, the gross liabilities of the bank 
were estimated by the liquidators at somewhat 
over £1 2,000,000, of which fully £6,000,000 fell to 
be made good by the unfortunate shareholders, a 
result far woree than in the case of the Western 
Bank. This catastrophe was brought about by the 
bank recklessly lending immense sums of money 
without sufficient security to a few firms engaged in 
speculative trading, its management for a number 
of }«ars before the failure being entirely contrary to 
the maxims regulating any sound system of banking; 
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The manager and directors were proeeeuted by the 
crown, end condemned to various terms of imprison* 
meat. The Caledonian Bank was forced to suspend 
payment temporarily through holding several shares 
la the City of Glasgow Bank 

Banks in Ireland . — The banks in Ireland consist 
of one public or national bank, the Bank of Ireland, 
and of limited joint-stook and private banks. The 
authorised note circulation is in the hands of the 
Bank of Ireland and the other joint-stook banks of 
issue, and is arranged on the same footing as that of 
the Scotch banks. If any bank discontinues its issue 
and issues notes of the Bank of Ireland, the circulation 
of the latter may be to an equal amount increased. 
The authorised circulation as shown in the accom- 
panying table is £6,85 4,494, the aotual circulation 
is sometimes a little above, sometimes a little below. 
The Bank of Ireland has lent the greater portion of 
its capital to government. It was established by 
charter in 1788, with similar privileges to those 
granted to the Bank of England. Its capital is 
£2,709,230 (or £8,000,000 Irish); it has also a rest 
or reserve of over £1,000,000. The bank allows in- 
terest on deposits when for a stated period 

A List of the Irish Joint-stoek Banks , tenth the Dates or their 
Establishment, the Amount of their Paid-up Capital, the 
Situation qf their Head OJflces, and their Fixed Issue. 


Naina. j 

Date 

Paid-up 

Capital 

need 

Office* 

Amount 
of Fixed 

1 I hub 

Bank of Ireland, 

1788 

£ 

2,769,280 

400.000 

600.000 


£ 

2,738,428 

Belfast Banking Co 

1827 

Belfast 

281,611 
No lsaue 

Hibernian Bank, 

1826 

Dublin. 

Munster and Leinster Bank, 
National Bank 

1886 

18S6 

200,000 

1,600,000 

418,318 

640.000 

800.000 
460,000 

Cork. 

London 

Do. 

862,269 

Northern Banking Co 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, 

Boyal Bank of Ireland, 

Ulster Bank, 

1826 

1826 

1886 

1886 

Belfast 

London. 

Dublin. 

Belfast 

248,440 
927,667 
No Issue 
811,079 



Total 

6,364,494 


Bank of France . — Of all other banks the Bank of 
France is second in importance only to the Ban 1 ' o, 
England. It was established in the beginning of the 
present century, at first with a capital of 45,000,000 
francs, which in 1806 was increased to 90,000,000 
franos, the bank having the exolnsive privilege in 
Paris of issuing notes payable to the bearer, a privi- 
lege whiah it has continued to retain, besides be- 
coming sinoe that time the only authorized issuer of 
such paper in France. It has a number of branches 
established in the larger towns of the kingdom. A 
number of these were acquired in 1848, when 
certain joint-stock banks of issue, which had been 
established in some of the principal cities, were by 
government decree incorporated with the Bank of 
France, the capital of which was then increased to 
81,250,000 francs (£8,650,000), in 91,250 shares of 
1000 francs each, the issue of notes by provincial 
banks being then prohibited. In 1857 the capital 
was doubled, being then raised to 182,500 shares of 
1000 franos each. Besides which it has a largo 
surplus capital or rest. This, like the Bank of Eng- 
land, is a bank of deposit, discounWand circulation. 
It discounts paper on which thtfcare three responsible 
names if it has not more thaiffinety days to run, it 
makes advances on stocks and securities of various 
kinds, and undertakes the care of plate, jewels, &c., 
at a small Charge. Like the Bank of England it dis- 
counts, or, in other words, makes advances upon the 
public taxes, and is a large creditor of the state. 
The government appoints the governor, with a salary 
of 100,000 francs, who is Required to be a stockholder 
to the amount of 50,000 franos, and the two deputy- 
governors, with a salary of 50,000 francs each, who 


must each own stook to the amount of 25,000 franos. 
There is also a body of fifteen directors and three 
censors, nominated by the shareholders. Under the 
Commune (1871) the bank was threatened with spoli- 
ation, but this it esoaped. In the month of Deo., 1898, 
the speoie it held amounted to 8,048,182,000 franos 
(£121,827.800), and the value of its note circulation 
to 8,799,233,000 franos (£151,969,300). 

United States Banks . — The greater number of the 
banks of the United States are what are called 
national banks, established in accordance with an 
act passed in 1863. Associations of this kind at 
starting must invest at least a third of their paid- 
up capital in government bonds, which pay them an 
interest of 5 per oent, more or less. They then ob- 
tain from the government bureau, established for the 
purpose, 90 per cent of paper money sheets, which 
they sign and pay out, this constituting their note 
circulation. These banks pay no interest to deposi- 
tors. Besides the notes of these banks a huge portion 
of theourrenoy of the United States consists of govern- 
ment notes issued from the national treasury. There 
are also banks chartered by the different states. 

Banks , Savings. — Savings-banks are of comparative- 
ly reoent origin, and they have already accomplished 
much good. They afford an opportunity for those 
who have anything to spare, not only to deposit their 
savings in safety, but to receive interest for the sums 
so secured, against a time of sickness, or distress, or 
age. One of the first attempts with which we are 
acquainted to realize such an institution was made 
by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield at Tottenham, near 
London, in 1808, in which small sums were received 
and iuterest allowed on them. The first savings-bank 
in Scotland was formed in 1810 by the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, minister of liuthwell, Dumfriesshire; in 
1814 the Edinburgh savings-bank was established 
on the same principles, and the system soon spread 
over the kingdom. The first act relating to savings- 
banks was passed in 1817, and at that time there 
were seventy-eight savings-banks in operation in 
England, Wales, and Ireland. The first act affect- 
ing Scotch banks was passed in 1818. By the act of 
1817 all deposits in savings-banks, as soon as they 
reached £50, were placed in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners, who allowed interest on them 
at the rate of £4, 11s. 3d. per cent. The interest 
received by the depositors was less than this, how- 
ever, the difference being required to cover the ex- 
pense of carrying on the business of the banks. Since 
that time various alterations have been introduced 
by different acts, the last being in 1893. In 1824 
it was enacted that the deposits for the first year 
should not exceed £50, nor those in subsequent years 
£30, the total deposits being limited to £160; also, 
that no more interest should be paid when the de- 
posits, with accrued interest, in the name of one 
individual, should amount to £200. £50 may now 
be deposited in one year, and when interest raises 
the total above £200 the excess is invested in 
government Btock. By the act of 1844 the interest 
allowed by the commissioners to the trustees of 
savings-banks was reduced to £8, 5s. per cent, and 
the interest allowed to depositor! to £8, 0s. lOd. per 
cent. The interest has been still further reduoed 
since, and depositors now reoeive rather less than 
£2, 10s. An act of 1838 had provided for the pur- 
chase of government annuities by depositors either 
for life or for a term of years; and an annuity of 
any amount up to £100 may be obtained. An act 
of 1880 made provision to enable depositors to invest 
their savings in government stock, it being stipulated 
that the sum invested should not be less than £10. 
Smaller sums may now be thus invested, but the 
umount of stock credited to any one in a tingle 
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year is not to be more than £200, and the whole 
amount credited to a tingle account it not to exoeed 
£500. The savings-banks in the different localities 
are under the oontrol of registered trustees and 
managers, who receive no remuneration. These ap- 
point certain paid offioers, who have to give seourity 
for their intromissions. The number of savings-banks 
in the United Kingdom is now about 230, number of 
accounts remaining open 1,527,000, amount owing 
to depositors £48,600,000. — Pott-office Savings-banks. 
These have been established in connection with the 
money-order department of the post-office by an act 
of parliament passed in 1881. They have become 
extremely popular, so much so that a great number 
of the trustee SAvings-bankB have been closed, and 
their funds transferred to the post -office banks. The 
following are now the chief provisions relating to 
these banks: — Any sum not Ibbs than a shilling (the 
shilling may be in the shape of postage stamps stuok 
on a particular form) is received, so as not to exceed 
£60 in one year, or more than £200 in all, interest 
or dividends over this being invested in government 
stock. Interest is paid on every complete pound at 
the rate of 2} per cent, but none on fractional parts 
of a pound. The depositor receives a book in which 
all his deposits are entered and signed by the post- 
master of the office in which the deposit is made. 
He also receives a receipt for every deposit from the 
postmaster-general. For these deposits the govern- 
ment is responsible, and they may be drawn from any 
poBt-office savings-bank in the kingdom. Facilities 
are also afforded for transferring deposits from the 
old savingB-banks to the post-office savings-banks, 
or vice vertd. By the 31st March, 1862, there had 
been formed 2632 of these bankB, and the deposits 
amounted to £736,253, from 91,966 depositors. 
At present the total amount of deposits exceeds 
£116,000,000, there being Bomewhere about 12,000 
of these banks in all, and over 7,600,000 accounts 
remaining open. Of these accounts (representing 
individual depositors) over 6,600,000 belong to Eng- 
land and Wales, 305,000 to Scotland, and 323,000 
to Ireland. In England and WaleB the number of 
depositors is 1 in 5 of the population, and the aver- 
age amount per depositor remaining due is nearly 
£16j in Scotland and Ireland the proportion is about 
1 in 13 or 14, and the average in the former about 
£12, in the latter about £20. The smaller propor- 
tion of depositors in Sootland than in England is to 
be attributed to the greater facilities offered by the 
ordinary banks, to which the larger depositors have 
recourse. This also explains the low average per 
depositor in Sootland. The regulations regarding 
the purchase of government stock and government 
annuities correspond with those already given in 
connection with the trustee BavingB-banks. It is 
not allowable to have an account in “both a post- 
offioe and a trustee savings-bank, nor to have more 
than one aooount in either. 

BANKRUPT is derived gen* mlly from It. banco, 
a benoh, and Lat ruptus, broken, in allusion to the 
henohes formerly used by the money-lenders in Italy, 
which were broken in case of their failure. There is 
perhaps no branch of legislation more difficult, and 
at the same time more important, than that which 
defines the relations of debtors and creditors. One 
of the first objects of all laws, after the protection 
of the person, is the enforcement of the obligation 
of contracts, and among all the contracts made in 
a community those imposing the obligation to pay 
money oonstitute the most numerous olass. Some 
of the first questions in legislation are, By what 
measures shall this obligation be enforced? and by 
what penalties shall the breach of it be punished? 
In many communities, especially in the earlier stages 


of civilisation, the breach of sueh a contract or obliga- 
tion is regarded as a crime, and the insolvent debtor 
treated as a criminal. The ancient* laws upon this 
subject in England regard the insolvent trader in 
this light The early laws of the Romans and Athe- 
nians authorized the most rigorous measures for pro- 
curing satisfaction of a debt; even permitting the 
sale of the debtor into slavery for this purpose. But 
as civilization advances the laws put a more mild 
oonBtruction upon the debtor’s failure to fulfil his 
contract, and with oertain qualifications and under 
certain restrictions attribute it to misfortune, and on 
his giving up his property to be divided among his 
creditors discharge him from all further liability. 

Law of Bankruptcy in England . — Imprisonment 
for debt was abolished in 1869 (32 and 33 Viet., cap. 
lxxi.). The present law of bankruptcy in England is 
regulated mainly by the statute 46 and 47 Viot., cap. 
lii., known as the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, which was 
amended by the Bankruptcy Act, 1890 (53 and 64 
Viet., oap. lxxi.). An essential feature under the act of 
1888 is the intervention of the Board of Trade at all 
stages of the bankruptcy, with the objeot of obtaining 
full official supervision and control. By this act 
the distinction, so long preserved in matters of 
insolvency, between ‘traders’ and 'non-traders’ is 
abolished. A bankruptcy petition may be presented 
either by a creditor or a debtor. A debtor’s petition 
must allege his inability to pay his debts, and iB in 
itself an act of bankruptcy. A creditor’s petition 
must be founded on a liquidated debt of not less than 
fifty pounds, payable immediately, or at some oertain 
future time, due to one or more creditors, and on an 
act of bankruptcy committed by the debtor within 
three months before the presentation of the petition, 
and on the foot that the debtor is domiciled in Eng- 
land, or has ordinarily resided, or had a dwelling- 
house or place of business in England within a year 
of such presentation. A debtor oommits an act of 
bankruptcy in each of the following cases:— (a) If he 
makes a conveyance or assignment of his property 
to a trustee or trustees for the benefit of his creditors 
generally. (6) If he makes a fraudulent conveyance, 
gift, delivery, or transfer of his property or of any 
part thereof, (e) If he makes any conveyance or 
transfer of his property or any part thereof, or creates 
any charge thereon which would under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883, or any other act, be void as a 
fraudulent preference if he were adjudged bank- 
rupt (d) It, with intent to defeat or delay his cre- 
ditors, he does any of the following things: namely, 
departs out of England, or being out of England, re- 
mains out of England, or departs from his dwelling- 
house, or otherwise absents himself, or begins to keep 
house, (e) If execution issued against him has been 
levied by seizure and sale of his goods under process 
in an action in any court or in any civil proceeding 
in the High Court of Justice. (/) If he files in the 
court a declaration of his inability to pay his debts, 
or presents a bankruptcy petition against himself. 

(g) If a creditor has obtained a final judgment against 
him for any amount, and execution thereon not having 
been Btayed, has served on him a bankruptcy notice 
under the act requiring him to pay the judgment 
debt in accordance with the terms of the judgment, 
or to secure or oompound for it, and he does not 
either comply with the requirements of the notioe, or 
satisfy the court that he has a counterclaim, set off, 
or cross demand which equals or exceeds the amount 
of the judgment debt, and which he could not set up 
in the action in whioh the judgment was obtained. 

(h) If the debtor gives notice to any of his creditors 
that he has suspended, or that he is about to suspend, 
payment of his debts. By the act of 1883 the London 
r>»nkruptoy Court was united and consolidated with 
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the Supreme Court of Judicature, and its jurisdiction 
vh transferred to the High Court of J ustice. The 
oounty courts continue to have jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy for all parts of England outside the London 
bankruptcy district. When the petitioning oreditor 
satisfies the* court as to his debt, to the servioe of the 
petition, and to the alleged act of bankruptcy, a 
‘receiving order’ is forthwith made against the 
debtor. The effect of a receiving order is to pro- 
tect the debtor’s estate by constituting the official 
receiver — an officer of the court appointed by the 
Board of Trade — receiver of the debtor' s property, 
and to stay the remedies of all creditors in respect of 
any debts provable in bankruptcy until the meeting 
of creditors has been held. Within three days of the 
receiving order, if made on his own petition, or within 
seven days if made on the petition of a creditor, the 
debtor must make out a full statement of hiB affairs, 
verified on oath, setting forth his assets, debts, and 
liabilities, with names and addresses of his creditors, 
and accounting as best he can for his deficiency. The 
official receiver summons the meeting of creditors 
within fourteen days of the date of the receiving 
order, unless the court extends the time. A summary 
of the debtor's affairs with the causes of his failure is 
sent to each creditor along with the notice of the 
meeting, and the notice of the intended meeting is 
limn advertised by the official receiver in the London 
Gazette. The creditors must send to the official re- 
ceiver one clear day before the meeting sworn proofs 
of their claims to enable them to vote at the meeting. 
The provisions of the act as to proxies- are very strict. 
Ail proxies must be deposited with the official receiver 
one clear day before the meeting. If it is desired to 
appoint a person, who is not in the regular employ- 
ment of the creditor, to vote at the meeting of credi- 
tors, a special form of proxy must be obtained from 
ihe official receiver. The special proxy can only be 
riven to any person to vote at any specified meeting 
for or against any specific resolution, or for or against 
my specified penon as trustee At the meeting of 
^editors the creditors (unless they pass a special 
'esolution entertaining the debtor’s proposal for a 
loinposition or scheme) by ordinary resolution resolve 
that the debtor be adjudged bankrupt. They also 
appoint a trustee of the bankrupt's property, with a 
;ommittee of inspection selected from amongst their 
Dody (not more than five, nor less than three persons) 
for the purpose of superintending the administration 
>f the bankrupt’s property by the trustee. The 
trustee proceeds to wind up the estate, and in due 
jourse divides the available realized assets equally 
unongst all those creditors who have sent in sworn 
proofs of their claims. The first dividend is to be 
declared within four months of the first meeting 
jf creditors, and subsequent dividends, if any, at 
intervals of not more than six months By the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883, in the distribution of the bank- 
rupt’s property the following claims arc paid in 
priority to all other debts, viz. parochial rates, assess- 
ments, taxes, land tax, property tax not exceeding 
>ne year’s assessment, all wages or salary of a clerk, 
lervant, labourer, or workman during four months 
jefore the date of the receiving order not exceeding 
£50. The trustee is required to gbe security to the 
latisfaction of the Board (Wl'rade His accounts 
ure to be audited by the Board of Trade not less 
han twice in each year. All monies received by 
.he trustee under the bankruptcy must be paid forth- 
with into the Bank of England, to an account kept 
here by the Board of Trade, called the * Bankruptcy 
Estates Account.’ Under very special circumstances, 
he trustee may obtain the authority of the Board 
>f Trade to make use of a local bank. Every debtor 
• bound to be publicly examined upon oath in court 


m to his conduct, and as to his statement of affaire. 
Any creditor, who has tendered a proof, or his repre- 
sentative, may take part in the examination of the 
debtor Until the debtor has passed his public ex- 
amination, he cannot apply for an order of discharge. 
The application for the order of discharge is heard 
in open court. The oourt is bound to take into 
consideration the report of the official receiver as to 
the bankrupt’s conduct and affaire, and may either 
grant or refuse an absolute order for discharge, or 
suspend the operation of the order for a specified 
time, or grant the discharge on specified conditions. 
Upon proof of any of the following facts (apart from 
any misdemeanour) the court refuses or suspends the 
discharge: — (a) That the bankrupt has omitted to 
keep proper books of acoount to sufficiently disclose 
his financial position within the three years precede 
ing his bankruptcy. (6) That the bankrupt has 
continued to trade, after knowing himself to be in- 
solvent. ( 0 ) That the bankrupt Lis contracted any 
debt provable in the bankruptcy without having at 
the time of contracting it any reasonable ground of 
being able to pay it. (d) That the bankrupt has 
brought on his bankruptcy by rash and hazardous 
speculations or unjustifiable extravagant living. («) 
That the bankrupt has put any of his creditors to 
unnecessary expense by a vexatious defence to any 
action properly brought against him. (/) That the 
bankrupt has within three months preceding the date 
of the receiving order, when unable to pay his debts 
as they become due, given an undue preference to 
any of his creditors, (g) That the bankrupt has 
previously been adjudged bankrupt or compounded 
with his creditors. (A) That the bankrupt has been 
guilty of any fraud or fraudulent breach of trust. 
A discharged bankrupt is disqualified from sitting 
in the House of Lords or House of Commons, from 
acting as a justice of the peace, as a mayor, an aider- 
man, or an overseer of the poor, or as a member of a 
county oounoil, school-board, Ac., for a period of five 
years. An undischarged bankrupt obtaining credit 
to the extent of £20 or upwards from any person, 
without informing such person of his statuB, is guilty 
of a misdemeanour. By section 18 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883, the creditors may at the first 
meeting by special resolution resolve to entertain a 
proposal for a composition in satisfaction of the debts 
due to them, or a proposal for a scheme of arrange- 
ment of the debtor's affairs. The composition or 
Bcheme shall not be binding on the creditors, unless 
it is confirmed by a resolution passed at a second 
meeting by a majority in number representing three- 
fourths in value of all the creditors who have proved. 
After the creditors have confirmed the composition 
or scheme, it has to be formally brought before the 
court for approval, and, if the court is of opinion that 
the proposal is not reasonable, the court may refuse 
to sanction the composition or scheme. By section 
23 of the act a composition or scheme may be sanc- 
tioned by the court after the debtor’s adjudication 
as a bankrupt, and in this case the bankruptcy is 
annulled Fraudulent debtors are brought within 
the provisions of the Debtor’s Act, 1869 , by virtue 
of the terms of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883 ; and when 
the oourt having jurisdiction in bankruptcy orders a 
prosecution for any offence under the Debtor’s Act, 
1809, or for any offence arising out of any bankruptcy 
proceedings, it is the duty of the public prosecutor to 
carry on the prosecution. By section 125 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883, the estates of persons dying 
insolvent may be administered according to the law 
of bankruptcy, but an order of administration under 
this section shall not be made until the expiration of 
two months from the date of the grant of probate or 
letters of administration. 
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Law of Bankruptcy in Scotland.— The regulating 
statute at present is 19 and 20 Viot. cap. lxxix. (I860), 
taken along with several subsequent acts. Aooording 
to Soots law bankruptcy is notorious insolvency, that 
Is a public acknowledgment of inability to discharge 
obligations, suah inability being manifested in man- 
ner defined by statute and corresponding pretty 
nearly to the ‘acts of bankruptcy’ in English law 
By a judicial proceeding, called sequestration , author- 
ised to be issued by the Court of Session, or sheriff 
court, on the petition of the debtor himself with the 
concurrence of one creditor swearing to a debt of 
£50, two whose debts together amount to £70, or of 
any number of creditors whose debts together amount 
to £100; or on the petition of a creditor or creditors 
to the foregoing extent without the concurrence of 
the debtor, provided the debtor has clearly shown 
himself to be insolvent (or a notour bankruvt), as by 
allowing his effects to be arrested for aebt; the 
whole estate and effects of the debtor, real and 
personal, are sequestrated or legally taken from the 
power of the debtor for behoof of the creditors. 
The debtor’s estate is then made over to a trustee as 
soon as the creditors can meet and choose a tit person ; 
the trustee, when chosen, having power to deal with 
the whole property assigned him, and to recover, 
for the benefit of the creditors, all property and 
effects made over to confidential persons aftor in- 
solvency, or conveyed to creditors in satisfaction or 
security of previous debts within sixty days before 
sequestration or constitution of notour bankruptcy. 
The trustee’s duty is to bring the whole estate into 
the form of money, with certain precautions ; to re- 
ceive and investigate the claims of the creditors, and 
to reject or admit them, subject to review of the 
Court of Session or sheriff court by summary petition. 
At certain appointed times he is required to make 
successive dividends to the creditors ranked accord- 
ing to their rights and interests, till the whole funds 
■hall be exhausted. The debtor, hiB family, and all 
others who can give information as to the estate, 
must submit to public examination on oath before the 
sheriff of the county, and the debtor may thereafter, 
or by petition after hix, twelve, or eighteen months 
from sequestration, be discharged of all debts by the 
court with consent of the creditors or a number of 
them, or at the expiry of two years without consent. 
'These proceedings may be partly superseded by 
‘composition’ if Buch be assented to by a majority 
in number and nine- tenths in value of creditors, or 
by a majority in number and four-fifths in value of 
the creditors, according to the period at which such 
arrangement may be proposed. They may also be 
terminated by a deed of arrangement entered into 
}>etween the bankrupt and a majority in number and 
four-fifths in value of his creditors, approved of by 
the oourt. If an offer of composition has been re- 
jected by the creditors auothei offer cannot be ac- 
cepted unless by the consent of nine -tenths of the 
creditors in value. In the case oi a composition the 
bankrupt undertakes to pay u certain proportion of 
his debts, the proportion being arranged between 
him, hiB creditors, and the court, and he then gets 
his discharge. Discharge may be refused even at 
the end of the two years above mentioned if a divi- 
dend of 6s. per £ has not been paid or secured ; but 
this does not hold good if the failing to pay such 
dividend is owing to any cause for which the bank- 
rupt cannot be held responsible. Before a discharge 
is given there must be a report from the trustee as 
to the conduct of the bankrupt, whether he has com- 
plied with the provisions of the act, has made a fair 
surrender of his estate, has attended the diets of ex- 
amination, has beoome bankrupt from misfortunes 
or through culpable and undue conduct, dco. Before 


the abolition of imprisonment for ordinary civil debts 
by act passed in 1880, an insolvent debtor often took 
advantage of a form of prooeM known as .oessto 
bonorum, carried out before the Court of Session or 
a sheriff, by means of whiob, on making a complete 
cessio bonorum, or surrender to his creditors of all 
his property, he oould obtain protection from im- 
prisonment, the court having power to judge of his 
right to such protection, and to prolong his imprison- 
ment, or rather to refuse him protection, according 
to his conduct. This process is still to some extent 
available, but no person can now be imprisoned for 
debt unless it consist in unpaid taxes, fines or penalties 
due to the crown, assessments lawfully imposed, or 
sums decerned for aliment A creditor of a notour 
bankrupt may present a petition to the sheriff repre- 
senting that the debtor is unable to pay his debt*, 
and praying the sheriff to decern that he shall assign 
over all his goods for liehoof cf his creditors and that 
a trustee be appointed, and this proceeding is now 
designated a process of cessio bonorum. A debtor 
against whom decree of cessio has been pronounced, 
on the expiration of Bix months may apply to the 
sheriff for a final discharge of all debts before the 
daU- of such decree, and subsequently at twelve and 
eighteen months or two years as in sequestration. 
If tile liabilities of the debtor exceed £200 the sheriff 
may award Bequestrution if he see fit. The act of 
1880 also provides for the better punishment of 
fraudulent debtors in Sootland. 

In Ireland there is a special code of bankruptcy 
contained in special acts, differing to some extent from 
the regulations prevailing both in England and Scot- 
land. Bankruptcy business comes before the special 
court in Dublin or local courts. Imprisonment for 
debt was abolished in 1872. 

BANKS, Sik Jos Era, Baronet, a distinguished 
naturalist, was born in London, 4th January, 1743. 
Ue was descended from an ancient Yorkshire family 
settled in Lincolnshire. At nine years of age he was 
sent to Harrow, and at thirteen or fourteen removed 
to Eton. His tutor describes him at this time as 
immoderately fond of play. He went to Oxford in 
Decembor, 1760. Here he began to manifest a strong 
love of botauy and other branches of natural history, 
to which his attention had already been turned from 
about the age of fourteen He formed a volunteer 
class in the university, and brought Mr. Lyons from 
Cambridge to teach it Ho left Oxford in December, 

1763, after having taken an honorary degree. His 
father Laving died previously, be came into possession 
of the paternal property on coming of age in January, 

1764. In May, 1766, he was chosen a member of the 
Royal Society, and in summer he wont to Newfound- 
land and proceeded to Hudson’s Bay to oollect plants. 
After his return in winter an intimacy commenced 
between him and Dr. Solander, a Swedish gentleman 
and pupil of Linnaeus, then assistant-librarian at the 
British Museum. In 1768 he, together with his 
friend Dr. Solandor, accompanied Cook on his voyage 
of discovery, Banks being appointed naturalist to the 
expedition. In an expedition into the interior of the 
desolate Tierra del Fuego, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the country, the two naturalists narrowly escaped 
perisliin g with cold. Banks procured the introduction 
of the bread-fruit tree iuto the West Indies, and he 
wrote the botanical observations in the account of 
Cook’s voyages In 1771 the University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
1772 he visited Iceland along with Dr. Solander, in 
order to make himself acquainted with its natural pro- 
ductions. During this voyage the Hebrides were ex- 
amined, and the columnar stratification of the rocks 
tv i "rounding the caves of Staffa made known for the 
first time to naturalists. After the resignation of Sir 
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John Pringle in 1777 Banks wm ohosen president of 
the Royal Society. In 1779 he married Dorothea, 
eldest daughter of William Western Hugessen, Esq., 
of Provender, Kent. In 1781 he was made a baronet. 
In 1796 hereceived theorderof the Bath. The French 
chose him a member of the National Institute in 1 802, 
because to his intercession they owed the recovery of 
the papers of La Peyrouse relating to his voyage, 
which nad fallen into the hands of tne British. His 
library and his collections in natural history are cele- 
brated. Besides some essays, periodical publications, 
and some contributions to the transactions of learned 
societies, he wrote nothing but a Short Account of 
the Causes of the Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust 
in Com, 1806. He died June 19, 1820. In accord- 
ance with a contingent bequest, his collections were 
added to the British Museum. The genus Bankaia 
of the natural order Proteaceee, was named in honour 
of him by the younger Linnaeus. 

BANKS, Thomas, an English soulptor, was bom 
in Lambeth on Dec. 29th, 1786. He studied sculp- 
ture with great success in the Royal Academy, and 
was elected to be sent, as one of its students, to 
Italy. Here he exeouted several excellent pieceB, 
particularly a bass-relief representing Caractacus 
and his Family before Claudius, and a Cupid catching 
a butterfly, which was afterwards purchased by the 
Empress Catharine. From Italy he repaired to 
Russia, where he stayed for two years without 
meeting with any adequate encouragement, when he 
returned to his own oountry. Among other works 
executed by him was a colossal Btatue, exhibiting 
Achilles enraged for the loss of Briseis, now in the 
entrance hall of the Royal Aoademy. He was also 
the sculptor of the admired monument of Sir Eyre 
Coote in Westminster Abbey, and of those of Dr. 
WattB, and Woollett. His diploma work was a 
figure of a Falling Titan. Banks was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy in 1785, not long 
after his return from Russia, and finished a life of 
arduous exertion on 2nd February, 1 805. 

BANN, Upper and Lower, two rivers in the N. of 
Ireland. The first rises in the mountains of Muurne, 
county Down, about 8 miles e. of Ncwry. After 
flowing a distance of 38 miles in a N. direction past 
Banbndge and Portadown, it falls into Lough Neagh, 
near the Banfoot Ferry, in county Armagh.— The 
Lower B&nn is the outlet of Lough Neagh. It flows 
past Toome, and expands into Lough Beg, winding 
through a ragged country, forming during moBt of 
its course the boundary of the two counties ; passing 
Coleraine, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean 4 miles 
below that town, after a course of nearly 40 miles. 
It is navigable for vessels of 200 tons to Coleraine. 

, BANNATYNE CLUB, a literary society insti- 
tuted in Edinburgh in 1823 by Sir Walter Scott (its 
first president), David Laing (secretary till its disso- 
lution in 1861), Archibald Constable, and Thomas 
Thomson. It started with thirty-one members, hav- 
ing the intention of printing rare works on Scotch 
history, literature, geography, Ac. The membership 
was subsequently extended to 100, the most eminent 
of Scotchmen eagerly seeking admission. It derived 
its name from George Bannatyne, to^hose efforts 
we are indebted for the preservati^dPfauoh of the 
Soottish poetry of the fifteenth aff sixteenth cen- 
turies. The last of its volumes appeared in 1867. 

BANNER, a flag or standard, especially a square 
flag bearing some heraldic device. Formerly it was 
a flag borne by a banneret and charged with his coat- 
of-arms. It differed from a pennon in being square 
instead of pointed, and its size varied according to 
the rank of the bearer. The banner of a knight 
served as a rallying- point for his retainers. A 
knight-bachelor was formerly created a banneret for 


special gallantry in the field by cutting off the points 
of his pennon. The dignity of banneret was not 
hereditary. 

BANNOCKBURN, a village of Scotland, in Stir- 
lingshire, 2 miles s.i. Stirling, famous for the decisive 
battle fought near it between King Robert Bruoe of 
Scotland and Edward II. of England, on tfie 24th 
June, 1814, in which the English, though greatly 
superior in numbers and equipment, were defeated. 
The Scots owed their signal success partly to their 
position and partly to the use of covered pits which 
rendered the English cavalry useless. The Bore- 
stone where Bruce is said to have planted his stand- 
ard, is still shown near a flag-staff erected in 1870. 
The village has manufactures of woollens, Buch as 
tartans, carpetB, Ac.; and a population in 1891, of 
2000. 

BANQUETTE, in fortification, the elevation of 
earth behind a parapet, on which the garrison of a 
fortress may stand, on the approach of an enemy, in 
order to fire upon them. The height of the para- 
pet above the banquette (the height of defence) is 
usually about 4 feet 6 inches; the breadth of the 
banquette, when it is ocoupied by one rank, 2£ to 8 
feet; when it is occupied by two ranks, 4 to 6 feet. 
It is frequently made double; that is, a second fa 
made still lower. 

BANS, or Banns op Matrimony, the public notice 
or proclamation of a matrimonial contract, and the 
intended celebration of the marriage of the parties 
in pursuance of such contraot, to the end that per- 
sons objecting, either on acoount of kindred, pre- 
contract, or for other juBt cause, may have opportunity 
to declare such objections before the marriage fa 
solemnized. The notice fa given either by proclama- 
tion, viva voce, by a minister or some public officer 
thereto authorized, in some religious or other public 
assembly, or by posting up written notice in some 
public place. In England an episcopal license may 
be obtained by thoBe wishing to dispense with the 
proclamation of bans. A marriage celebrated with- 
out the proclamation of banB, or the publication of 
notice, or the obtaining of a license, is void; but in 
Scotland it is valid. See Marriage. 

BANTAM, or Batan, a province occupying the 
whole of the w. end of the island of Java, and con- 
taining a pop. of about 620,000. It long formed an 
independent kingdom governed by its own sultan, but 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was for- 
mally incorporated by the Dutch with their other 
possessions. Though not so fertile as the adjoining 
provinces, it grows large quantities of rice, which fa 
now the staple product Its capital, which bears the 
same name, was once the principal mart of the Dutch, 
and was surpassed by few towns of the East in anti- 
quity and celebrity. It fa now very much decayed. 
Bantam is believed to give name to the well-known 
small, but spirited breed of domestic fowl. 

BANTRy, a seaport town in Ireland, county Cork, 
at the head of Bantry harbour, near the N. end of 
Bantry Bay, e. side, 66 miles W.S.W. of Cork. It con- 
sists of four principal streets and a spacious square. 
It is irregularly and indifferently paved, and has some 
ood houses, but the greater portion poor; the town 
aving altogether a mean appearanoe. It contains 
places of worship for Episcopalians, Roman Oathollos, 
and Wesleyans. It has a growing trade, End con- 
tains a woollen mill, a paint factory, ana a butter 
factory. Fishing is carried on to some extent. The 
scenery around Bantry is highly picturesque. Fop. 
in 1891, 2921. — The bay, remarkable at onoe for its 
natural beauties and its natural advantages, although 
the latter are turned to but little aocount, is large? 
safe, and commodious for vessels of any alee. The 
water fa deep close to both shores, no rooks or 
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shoals in the way but suoh u may be eadly avoided, 
and the stream of tide is scarcely sensible in any part 
of it. The points of land forming the entrance into 
Bantry Bay are Crow Head on the N.w., and Sheep’s 
Head on the b.e. 

BANXRINGS (Tupaidn), a genus of quadrupeds, 
belonging to the Insectivora, inhabiting the Indian 
Archipelago, bear some resemblanoe externally to 
squirrels, but are easily distinguished by their long 
pointed snout They are covered with soft and glisten- 
ing hair, have a long bushy tail, and live among treeB, 
which they ascend with great agility. 

BANYAN, or Banian, a tree in India, the Fiona 
indiea of naturalists. The most peculiar feature of 
this tree is the property which it possesses of throw- 
ing out supports from the horizontal branches, which 
take root as soon as they reach the ground, enlarge 
into trunks, and extending branches in their turn, 
soon cover a prodigious extent of ground. On the 
banks of the Nerbudda is a celebrated banyan-tree 
which has been known to shelter 7000 men beneath 
its shade. Much of it has been swept away by high 
floods; but what still remains is near 2000 feet in 
circumference, measured round the principal stems, 
so that the overhanging branches cover a much larger 
space. 

BANYA, Naot- (ancient Riruli Dominarum ), a 
royal free town in Hungary, county of Szathmar, 98 
miles E. of Hebrecsin, and not far from the borders 
of Transylvania. It is the centre of a mining dis- 
trict, mines having been worked here Bince the four- 
teenth century, and the produce consisting of gold, 
silver, lead, and copper. In the town the chief in- 
dustrial products are spirits, cotton and linen goods, 
pottery ware, enamelled tiles, &c. ; and there is an 
active trade. Four yearly markets are held here. 
Pop. (1900), 11,183. 

BAOBAB (Adantonia diyitata ), a tree belonging 
to the natural order (or sub-order) Bombacete, and 
forming the only known species of its genus, which 
was named after the naturalist AdanBou. It is alBO 
called the monkey-bread tree. The leaves are deep 
green, and are divided into five unequal portB radiat- 
ing from a common centre, and each lanoeolate in 
shape. This tree is a native of Western Africa, and 
is likewise Baid to be found in Egypt and Abyssinia ; 
it is cultivated in many of the warmer parts of the 
world. It is one of the largest known trees, its trunk 
being sometimes not less than 30 feet in diameter. In 
Adanson’s account of Senegal some calculations are 
made regarding the growth of this tree founded on 
the evidence of the annular layors. The height of 
its trunk by no means corresponds with the thickness 
which it attains. Thus, according to his calculations, 
at one year old its diameter is \ inch, and its height 
6 inches ; at thirty years old it has attained a dia- 
meter of 2 feet, while its height is only 22 feet, and 
so on; till at 1000 years old the baobab is 14 feet 
broad, and 68 feet high; and at 6000 years the 
growth laterally has so outstripped its perpendicular 
height that the trunk will be 30 feet in diameter, and 
only 78 feet high. The roots again are of a most ex- 
traordinary length, so that in a tree with a stem 77 
feet in girth the main branoh or tap-root measures 110 
feet in length. It often happens that the profusion of 
leaves and of drooping boughs almost hiae the stem, 
and the whole forms a hemispherical mass of verdure 
140 to 160 feet in diameter, and 60 to 70 feet high. 
Ihe wood is pale-ooloured, light, and soft, so that in 
Abyssinia the wild bees perforate it and lodge their 
noney in the hollow, which honey is considered the 
oest in the oountry. The negroes on the western 
coast again apply their trunks to a very extraordin- 
ary purpose. The tree is liable to be attacked by a 
ungus which, vegetating in the woody part without 


changing the oolour or appearanoe, destroys life, and 
renders the part so attacked as soft as the pith of 
trees in general. Such trunks are then hollowed into 
chambers, and within these are suspended the dead 
bodies of those to whom are refused the honour of 
burial There they beoome mummies, perfectly dry, 
and well preserved, without further preparation or 
embalming, and are known by the name of giuriots. 
The baobab is emollient and muoilaginous ; the pul- 
verized leaves constitute lalo , a favourite article with 
the natives, which they mix with their daily food to 
diminish excessive perspiration, and whioh is even 
used by Europeans in fevers and diarrhmas. The 
flowers are large, white, and handsome ; and in their 
first expansion bear Borne resemblance to the white 
poppy, having snow-white petals and violet-coloured 
stamens. Both flowers and fruit ore pendant, and 
the leaves drop off before the periodical rainB come 
on. The fruit is of an oblong shape, of considerable 
size, and tastes like ginger-bread, with a pleasant 
acid flavour. The expressed juice, when mixed with 
sugar, forms a cooling drink, much used in putiid 
fevers : this juice also is generally used as a seasoning 
for com -gruel and other food. 

BAPTISM. As most symbolical ceremonies ori- 
ginate from customs or events of common life, which 
are afterwards chosen to represent something higher, 
baptism originated from the bathings and ablutions 
so frequently practised in Asia, aud which, among 
all the sects of that part of the world, whether hea- 
thens, Jews, or Mohammedans, have obtained a reli- 
gious character. Baptism (from the Greek baptizo , to 
baptize, originally to dip in water, from bapto, to im- 
merse or dip) is generally thought to have been usual 
with the Jews even before Christ, and every converted 
heathen was probably not only circumcised, but also 
washed, as a symbol of his entrance into the new reli- 
gion purified from the stainB of his former life. From 
thiB baptism of proselytes, however, that of St. John 
the Baptist differed, because he baptized JewB also as 
a symbol of the necessity of perfect purification from 
sin. And the baptism of John was closely connected 
with his preaching and with the acceptance of his 
call to repentance, and declaration of the coming 
of the one who had sent him. Jesus himself was 
baptized by John, as were probably several of 
his apostles, who had been disciples of St. John. 
Christ himself never baptized, but directing his 
disciples to administer this rite to the converts, 
used the words : 1 Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mat. xxviii. 
19). Baptism, therefore, became a religious cere- 
mony among Christians, and is considered as a sacra- 
ment by all sects which acknowledge sacraments. In 
the primitive church the form of baptism was very 
simple. The person to be baptized was dipped in a 
river or in a vessel, with the words which Christ had 
ordered, and to express more fully his change of 
character, generally adopted a new name. The im- 
mersion of the whole bodv was omitted only in the 
case of the sick who coula not leave their beds. In 
this case sprinkling was substituted, which was called 
clinic baptism. The Greek Church, as well as the 
schismatics in the East, retained the custom of im- 
mersing the whole body ; but the Western Church 
adopted or allowed, at different times in different 
countries, the mode of baptism by pouring or sprink- 
ling, whioh has been continued by the Protestanta, the 
Baptists only excepted. The introduction of this mode 
of baptism was owing to the great inconvenienoe 
whioh arose from the Immersion of the whole body 
in the northern climates of Europe. Baptism is the 
rite ot admission to the Christian Churoh, and most 
Christians have thought that after the analogy of cir- 
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oumolsion in the Old Testament it onght to be admin- 
istered to the infant children of believers. This prac- 
tice oan be traced back certainly to the third century, 
before which its existence is disputed by some, and 
oar information is scanty. The idea whioh early 
crept in of a power in this sacrament to procure per- 
fect remission of sins led in many cases to a delay of 
baptism till the approach of death, but on the other 
hand the dootrine that the unbaptized were irre- 
vocably damned ohanged this delay into haste, and 
made early baptism become general. The death of 
a martyr, however, who perished while yet a cate- 
chumen, was accounted equally effectual for salvation 
with baptism. This was called baptisma sanguinis 
(baptism of blood). Being an initiatory rite, baptism 
is only administered once to the same person ; and, 
after some discussion in thethird and fourth centuries, 
it was established as the rule of the church that the 
baptism even of heretics is valid, provided it be 
administered in the name of the Trinity. This rule 
is still recognized by all sects of Christians. The 
Roman and Greek Catholics consecrate the water 
of baptism, but Protestants generally do not. Exor- 
cism (whioh see) is not abolished in all Protestant 
oountrieB. The aot of baptism is accompanied only 
with the formula that the person is baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but 
this aot, among most Christians, is preceded by a 
confession of faith made by the person to be baptized 
if an adult, and by his parents or sponsors if he be 
a child. Even in the ancient church every person, 
when baptized, was attended by a Christian friend of 
the same sex, who became responsible for the faith 
of the new Christian, and promised to take care of 
his spiritual welfare. The form still remains, though 
the promise is not very strictly complied with in most 
oases. The baptismal ceremonies used in the Roman 
Catholic church are as follows: ‘The pnost meots 
the ohild at the door of the ohurch ; drives the 
devil from him ; breathes thrice upon his face, to 
signify the new spiritual life which is to be broathed 
into his soul ; puts salt into his mouth, as a sign that 
he is to be free from the corruption of sin ; signs him 
on the forehead and breast with the Bign of the cross, 
and leads him into the temple of God. Then the prieHt 
solemnly exorcises the child ; anoints his oars and nos- 
trils with spittle — after our Lord's oxample, who thus 
restored the blind man’s sight— and asks him in three 
separate interrogations whether he renounces Satan, 
all his works ana all his pomps. H o next anoints him 
with the oil of cateohumens on the breast and between 
the shoulders. . . . The recipient then through 

his sponsors professes his faith by reoiting the Creed, 
and the priest pours water three times on his head 
in the form of a cross, at the same time pronouncing 
the words, “I baptize thee”, &o. After baptism, 
chrism is put on the top of his head to signify his 
union with Christ the head of his Churoh ; he receives 
a white garment, and a burning light in his hands, 
symbols of innocence, and of the light of faith and 
charity.' (Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Diction- 
ary.) Protestants reject these ceremonies as un- 
warranted additions to the ordinance of Christ. The 
Roman Oatholio Church acknowledges throe kinds 
of baptism, that of water, fire, awl Hood ( baptisvia 
fiuminis, fiamma , sanguinis). TflP first is the com- 
mon one ; the second is perfect love of God, connected 
with a sincere and ardent desire to lie baptized ; the 
third is the martyrdom of a catechumen for the 
Christian faith. All three are equal in their effect. 
This ohuroh acknowledges that all persons not bap- 
tized are shat ont from heaven, but infants, at least, 
m© not condemned to suffering. Most Protestants 
hold that though the negleot or contempt of the 
sacrament is a grievous sin, yet it is not the mere 


want of it that excludes any, either Infants or adults, 
from heaven, but only the want of the new birth 
that is symbolized by baptism. Naming the person 
baptized forms no essential part of the ceremony, 
but has become universal, probably from the ancient 
custom of renaming the eateohnmen. 

The word has been usea in various figurative 
senses, as ifa the phraBe baptism by fire, used by John 
the Baptist, which has given rise to much ooniecture. 
The generality of the fathers hold that believers, 
before they enter paradise, must pass through a cer- 
tain fire, which 1 b to purify them from all pollutions 
remaining unexpiated. But some, with St. Basil, 
understand it of the fire of hell ; others of that of 
tribulation and temptation ; while a few will have it, 
with St. Chrysostom, to denote abundance of graces. 
Some suppose it to mean the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Apostles in the form of fiery tongues ; 
others maintain that the word fire is an interpolation, 
and that the true reading of the text is, ‘He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost '. 

Tertullian gave the name baptism of blood to 
martyrdom before baptism, and to the death of 
martyrB in general, which he, and after him other 
Christian fathers, considered as another and more 
effectual baptism for purification from sins, and 
urgently recommended to believers. 

BAPTIST, JonN Caspar, bom at Antwerp, oame 
to England during the oivil war, and served under 
Lambert, lie had in early life Btudied painting 
under Boschaert, and after the restoration returned 
to his profession, and was often employed by Sir 
Peter Lely in painting draperies and backgrounds, 
and occasionally for similar puqioses by Kneller. His 
skill was chiefly displayed in designs for tapestries. 
He died in 1691. 

BA PTISTEliY, literally the place where the cere- 
mony of baptism is performed, but generally denoting 
a separate building distinct from the churoh, as used 
for this purpose. The most celebrated baptisteries 
are those of Florence and Pisa, belonging to the 
respective cathedrals of these cities. 

BAPTISTS, a Protestant sect, distinguished by 
their opinions respecting the mode and subjects of 
baptism. With regard to the former, they maintain 
the necessity of immersion, from the signification of 
the word baptizein, to dip, used by the saored writers; 
from the performance of the rite in rivers in the pri- 
mitive ages, and from the phraseology used in de- 
scribing the oeremony. With regard to the subjects, 
they consider that baptism ought not to be adminis- 
tered to ahildren nor infants at all, nor to adults in 
general, but to those only who profess repentanoe 
and faith. This they defend from the language of 
scripture, ‘Repent, and be baptized’, &o., and from 
the existence of catechumens in the ancient churcheB, 
who were instructed before they were baptized. 
They are sometimes called A nti-pcedobaptists, to ex- 
press their varianco from those whodefend infant bap- 
tism, and who are called Padobaptists. The peculiar 
sentiments of this denomination have spread so much 
among other sects that we find Baptists equally 
among Calvinists and Arminians, Trinitarians ana 
Unitarians. The Baptists of all descriptions adopt 
the Independent or Congregational form of churoh 
government, and all their ecclesiastical assemblies 
disclaim any right to interfere with the ooncems of 
individual churches. The meetings of the members 
of different congregations are held for the purpose 
of mutual advice, and not for the general govern- 
ment of the whole body. 

The Particular Baptists of England, the Baptists 
of Scotland and Ireland, the Associated Baptists of 
America, and some of the Seventh-day Baptists, ars 
Calvinistic. The other olasses are Arminian, or at 
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fteMt not Calvinistic. All, except Rome of the Chris- 
tian Society, are Trinitarians. The Free-will Bap- 
tists, the Christian Society, and some of the General 
Baptists of England, admit of open oommunion; the 
other bodies decline communion with any Christians 
but Baptists. Among the principal divisions are the 
Particular Baptists, who adopt the doctrine of par- 
ticular election; and the General Baptists, who profess 
the doctrine of universal redemption. Some of the 
churches of the latter have three orders, separately 
ordained — messengers, elders, and deacons. The 
Associated or Calvinistic Baptists have made very 
great progress in the United States, where they long 
ranked as the most numerous denomination of Chris- 
tians, though they appear now to bo outstripped by 
the Methodists, especially if the latter are considered 
as one great sect, and not rather as a mere aggregate 
of different sects. The Soventh-day Baptists, or 
Sabbatarians, observe the seventh day of the week. 
The Free-will Baptists profess the doctrine of free 
salvation. The first church of this order was gathered 
in New Hampshire (United States) in 1780. The 
Christian Society is Anti- Calvinistic and Anti-Trini- 
tarian. The first churoh was founded in 1803 in 
Portsmouth, N. H. Their churches have organized 
the General Christian Conference. They profess to 
reject useless forms and ceremonies, to use scriptural 
expressions, and disclaim all creeds and articles of 
faith. The ‘Tankers’, a branch of the German 
Baptists, are distinguished for their simplicity of 
dress and manners, and for wearing beards. Tunker 
is a popular term for this body not recognized by 
themselves. 

At an early period of the Reformation the subject 
of infant baptism was discussed. The Anabaptists 
of this period are not, however, to be confounded 
with the Baptists, by whom their principles were 
expressly disclaimed. The persecution of Dissenters 
in the roign of Elizabeth gave rise to the foundation 
of the first regular church of this Beet, though their 
principles had prevailed much earlier. We may date 
the first public acknowledgment of the Baptists as 
distinct from the AnabaptistB from their petition to 
Parliament in 1620. In 1623 they are deHonbed &b 
carrying an external appearance of holiness, as deny- 
ing the doctrines of predestination, reprobation, Ac. 
It is therefore probable that the Baptists of that time 
were General Baptists. The year 1633 provides us 
with the earliest records remaining of the formation 
of a Particular Baptist church in London. Between 
these two denominations there never has been much 
intercourse. Both of them have repeatedly and pub- 
licly disclaimed Anabaptism. The Particular Bap- 
tists have never had any material dispute amongst 
their members, except upon a point agitated also 
amongst the General Baptists — that of mixed com- 
munion: the question », whether persons baptized in 
infancy and not rebaptized at full age may be ad- 
mitted to tho communion-tabU in their congregations. 
The Baptist Union formed in 1832 comprehends the 
greater number of members of this sect in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The number of chapels in the 
United Kingdom, associated and unassooiated, in 
1897 was 3842; ministers, 2006; members, 364,779; 
Sunday scholars, 527,616. The number of Regular 
Qnnft 18 * 8 “^the United States in 1890 was about 
3.000,000; in addition to which there were Anti- 
Mission Baptists, Free-will Baptists, and Seventh- 

Ifia JP ti8t8, See a ^° Anabaptist and Mission. 

BAR, a word UBed in several technical senses, one 
ot which is that of the partition running across a 
court of law, within which only solicitors, king’s 
counsel, barristers with patents of precedence, and 
parties appearing in person are admitted. All outer- 
Mnsters and members of the publio are required to 


stand behind the bar. Hence the phrase, at the bar of 
the court, that is, in open court. Hence also persons 
duly admitted as pleaders or advocates before the 
higher courts of England and Ireland, are denomin- 
ated barriiters, and the whole body of such barristers 
or advocates are oalled the bar. ' To be oalled to the 
bar ’ is to be admitted as a barrister, suoh admission 
being granted only to those who have kept a certain 
number of terms in one of the Inns of Court and 
passed certain examinations. (See Barrister, Inns 
op Court. ) The Bar Committee is a body elected from 
the whole of the English bar to watoh over the in- 
terests of barristers. Itcameintoexiatenoein 1883, and 
now 'consists of fifty members, namely the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and forty-eight prac- 
tising barristers, of whom at least twelve must he 
king’s counsel and twenty -four outer - barristers. 
Each member holds office for three years, one-third 
retiring annually. The inclosed place or dock in 
whioh persons accused of crimes Btand in court is 
also oalled the bar, and from this meaning of the 
word is derived the phrase, 'at the bar of pnblie 
opinion'. Near the door of both houses of Parlia- 
ment there is also a bar, beyond which none but 
the members and clerks are admitted. — Bar, in 
muBic, is a line drawn through the stave to mark 
the rhythm of Bmall portions; the notes composing 
these are also called a bar. — Bar, in heraldry, 
denotes an ordinary resembling the fesse. Bee 
Heraldry. 

BARABINSKI, a tribe of Tartars, who seem to 
derive their name from the BarfLba desert. They 
live on the bankB of the river Irtish, and are en- 
gaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits. Their 
religion is Shamanistic, but Christianity has made 
some progress amongst them. 

BARABOO, a city of the United States, capital 
of Bank county, Wisconsin, beautifully situated on 
the Baraboo river, about 40 miles N.W. of Madison. 
It is surrounded by splendid sceneiy, and stands in 
a fruit-producing distriot. The river is here crossed 
by three fine iron bridges. Pop. (1890), 4605. 

BARACOA, a small seaport of Cuba, situated on 
the north coast of the extremo east end of the island. 
It waB founded early in the sixteenth centnry, and 
is therefore one of the oldest towns in Cuba. 

BARADA^ the Abana of the Bible, a river of 
Syria, rising in the Anti-Libanus, leaving the moun- 
tains by a splendid ravine, and flowing across the 
plain to the east past Damascus. It loses itself In 
a lake called Bahret-el-Atoibeh. Round Damascus 
its waters are used for irrigation by means of canals. 

BARAGUEY-D’HILLIERS, Louis, a distin- 
guished French general under the empire, born in 
Paris 1764, died in Berlin Dec. 1812. In 1791 he 
was a lieutenant in the regiment of Alsace, and 
gave in his demission in order not to serve the revo- 
lution. He took service again soon afterwards, and 
became successively aide-de-camp to Generals Crillon, 
Lahourdonuaye, and Custine. On the fall of the last- 
mentioned he was not employed again till 1795. He 
served in the array of Italy and took Bergamo and 
Venice. Of the latter Napoleon appointed him gov- 
ernor, which post he retained till the surrender of 
the city to the Austrians. He took part in the expe- 
dition to Egypt, and was taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish when returning home with the spoils of Malta. 
After serving in the campaigns in Germany and Bpain 
he accompanied Napoleon to Russia, commanded a 
division of the great army, and was intrusted with 
the direction of the vanguard in the retreat. Being 
surrounded by several corps of the enemy, he had 
to capitulate. Napoleon treated him harshly, and 
ordci td an inquiry into his conduct. In the mean- 
time he was ordered to return to France as under 
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hwA feat, overcome with grief and fatigue, be died 
at Berlin on the way.— Hie eon. Aohille, Comte 
Baraquiy-u'Hilliebs (1705-1878), also distin- 
guished himself as a general, and became marshal 
of Fraaee. 

BABANZANO, Jean Antoine, sumamed Re- 
DEVrrtrs, a learned eoclesiastio of Piedmont, born 
about 1500. He became professor of mathematics 
at Annecy, corresponded with Lord Bacon, and 
wrote, among others, a work entitled Uranoscopia 
(1617). He died in 1622. 

BARATIER, Jean Philippe^ bom at Schwabaoh, 
in the margraviate of Anspaoh, in 1721, showed a re- 
markable precooity of genius, and a kind of universal 
talent. At the age of four he spoke German, French, 
and Latin, shortly after learned Greek and Hebrew 
with equal facility, and at seven could repeat the He- 
brew Psalter. He afterwards read several rabbinical 
books, and in his fourteenth year published a trans- 
lation of the Itinerary of Benjamin de Tudela, in two 
vols. 8vo. He afterwards mastered mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and almost eveiy branch of 
knowledge; and was received as a member of the 
Royal Society of Prussia, and assisted in his studies 
by the king of Prussia. All these acquirements were 
made before he was nineteen. He died at Halle on 
Sept 6th, 1740. 

BARB. See Horse. 

BARBADOS, one of the Caribbees, and the most 
eastern of the West India Islands, supposed to have 
been discovered by the Portuguese, but belonging to 
the British, and settled by them in 1625. It lies 
llnut 78 miles eastward from St Vincent and St. 
Lttoia, Ion. 59“ 80' w.; lat. 18° 10' N. It is 21 miles 
long and 18 broad, containing 166 Bquare miles, or 
106,470 acres, most of which is under cultivation. 
It is divided into eleven parishes, and contains two 
towns, via. Bridgetown, the capital (pop. 21,000), 
and Speight’s Town. It is now more densely peopled 
than almost any spot in the world, the population 
being returned by the oensus of 1891 at 182,806, or 
about 1200 to the square mile. About six-sevenths 
of the population belong to the Church of England, 
the Wesley ans coming next with about 15,000 mem- 
bers. In 1896 the number of sohoolB under the gov- 
ernment was 186 primary, 5 second-grade, S first- 
grade; and above these is Codnngton College, 
affiliated to the University of Durham. Barbados 
is the head-quarters of European troopB in the West 
Indies, and has a garrison of about 850. The climate 
is very hot, but the air is pure, and moderated by 
the constant trade- winds. It is subject, however, to 
dreadful hurricanes, which do enormous damage to 
life and property. The surface is much diversified 
and is often picturesque, presenting valleys, hills, 
table-lands, cliffs, gorges, and ravines, some of the 
latter exhibiting perpendicular walls of 150 feet. The 
highest point of the island is Mount Hillaby, 1145 
feet above the sea-level. There are now no woods 
or forests in Barbados, these having been all cut 
down to make way for agricultural operations. The 
indigenous mammals comprise the Barbados mon- 
key, the raccoon, a species of mouse, and two species 
of oats. The list of birds is also meMge. The soil in 
the lowlands is block, somewh&t^^aauh in the shal- 
low parts, on the hills of a chalky marl, and near the 
sea generally sandy. Of these varieties of soil, the 
black mould is best suited to the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, and with the aid of manure has given as 
great returns of sugar in favourable seasons as any 
in the West Indies, the prime lands of St. Chris- 
topher’s perhaps excepted. . Barbados has become of 
gTeat importance as the plaoe where the Intercolonial 
•teamen meet the Ocean steamers from England, 
and tranship goods and passengers for the various 


West India Islands. The principal artlole exported 
is sugar, next to which come molasses ana rum. 
Depending on the rainfall, the sugar crop is liable to 
great fluotnations, and latterly the industry has been 
greatly depressed owing to the competition of beet- 
sugar and the system of bounties practised by several 
of the European countries The total exports have 
latterly varied from about £600,000 to over £700,000 
annually, the imports belngabout £1,000,000. There 
are 24 miles of railway. Bridgetown is the pork 

BARBADOS CHERRY, a West Indian name 
for the fruit of two trees of the genus Malpighi d, 
much cultivated there. They are M. urens and M. 

esJcia acuUata, a West Indian cactus. It is yellow in 
oolour and pleasant to the taste, and is used for 
making preserves. 

BARBADOS LEG, a name for the disease other- 
wise known as elephantiasis (whioh see). 

BARBADOS TAR, a commercial name for a 
sort of petroleum occurring in some of the West 
Indian Islands. 

BARBARA, St., a virgin who suffered martyr- 
dom at Nioomedia in the third century. Her father 
Dioscorus, on hearing of her oonvenion to Chris- 
tianity, and on learning that she refused a certain 
advantageous offer of marriage, denounced her to the 
governor as a Christian. She was submitted to the 
most exquisite torture, having her breasts cut off and 
being led naked through the town, but she remained 
steadfast Finally her unnatural father offered to 
put her to death, but no sooner had he beheaded her 
than he was struck dead by lightning. Hence St. 
Barbara is regarded as a protectress against light- 
ning and storm, and Bhe is also the patron saint of 
artillery. Her day is Dec. 4th. 

BARBARELLI. See Giorgione. 

BARBARIAN. The Greeks gave the name bar- 
bar os to every one who spoke a foreign language; 
and as the civilization of Greece* was really much 
higher than that of the surrounding nations, the idea 
of rude, illiterate, uncivilized, soon connected itself 
with the word. The Romans in this, as in many 
r ther cases, imitated the Greeks, and applied the 
term barbarus to all nations except themselves and 
the Greeks — the two most civilized stateB of an- 
tiquity. This word, however, did not necessarily 
convey the idea of something odious; thus Plautus 
calls Navi us barbarum poetam, because he had not 
written in Greek. Cicero uses the word barbari in 
reference to illiterate persons without taste; and we 
still apply the term barbarism to an expression which 
offends the rules of a language. The signification of 
cruelty, implied in the word, is of modern origin. 

BARBAROSSA, Emperor of Germany. See Fre- 
derick I. 

BARBAROSSA, Aruoh or Hokuo, the son of a 
renegado of Lemnos, and a noted pirate of the early 
sixteenth century. Having by bis suocess in piracy 
on the coast of Barbary made himBelf master of 
twelve galleys stoutly manned with Turks, be ren- 
dered himBelf so formidable that Selim Eutemi, ruler 
of the oountry about Algiers, called in his assistance 
against the Spaniards. Being admitted into Algiers 
with his men, he caused Selim to be strangled in 
a bath, and himself to be proclaimed king. He 
acted with the greatest tyranny, thus producing a 
revolt among the Arabs, who sought the aid of 
the king of Tunis. This confederacy was defeated, 
and Tunis itself taken, of whioh Barbarossa also 
declared himself the sovereign. He then marohed 
to Tlemcen, the prince of which he also defeated, 
and was admitted into their capital by the people, 
who first beheaded their fugitive king. The next 
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hefr of Tlemoen then applied for aid to Gomarez, country takes it's name) the Arabs, who conquered 
governor of Oran for Charles V., who marched with an extensive portion of it during the times of the 
a powerful army towards Tlemoen. Barbarossa caliphs, and Who are now divided into two branches; 
leaving the town, with his Turks, to meet this new the Bedouins or pastoral tribe ; and the Moors, who 
enemy, the people shut the gates; on whloh he inhabit the towns; Jews, found in Maroooo and 
endeavoured to flee, but, being overtaken, fought Algiers; Turks; and the French oolonists of Algiers, 
like a lion in the toils, and was out to pieces, with Ac. This extensive and beautiful country was dis- 
all his followers, in the forty-fourth year of his age, tinguished for industry and prosperity under the 
▲.d. 1518. Carthaginians, Romans, and Arabians. Its inter- 

BARBAROSSA, Hatradin or Khatb Eddin, course with the coasts of Europe was far more easy 
younger brother of the preceding. He was left by and quick than that of those ooasts with their own 
Aruon to secure Algiers, when he marched against capital cities, and the transport of goods was less ex- 
Tunis, and on his death was proclaimed king in his pensive from Marseilles and Genoa to Tunis and 
place. Finding his authority insecure, he made ap- Algiers than to Paris, or even to Milan or Turin, 
plioation to the Ottoman sultan Soliman, offering to Barbary was, next to Egypt, the riohest of the Roman 
reoognize his superiority, and become tributary, pro- provinces, and one of the granaries of the mistress 
vided a force was sent to him sufficient to maintain of the world. The little Arabian courts of Tetuan, 
him in his usurpation. Soliman agreed to his pro- Fez, Tlemoen, Garbo, and Constantine encouraged 
posals, and, ordering him a reinforcement of janl- the arts and agriculture. Naples, Messina, Plsai 
zaries, invested him with the dignity of viceroy or Genoa, and Florence enriohed themselves by their 
pasha over the Kingdom of Algiers. Thus reinforced, intercourse with the country; and Venetian ships 
Hayradin built a wall for the improvement of the visited all the cities of the ooast. Three centuries 
harbour, strengthened it with fortifications, and may ago an end was nut to all this prosperity: the land 
be deemed the founder of that mischievous seat of becamo the abode of crime and misery, the prey of 
piracy as it existed till the year 1880. Such was piratical adventurers from all parts of the world (see 
Mb reputation for naval and military talents, that Barbarohsa), who were deteBted by the natives, and 
Soliman II. made him his capitan pasha. In this for long the most dangerous enemies to European 
capacity he signalized himself by a long course of maritime commerce. Since France has taken posses- 
exploits against the Venetians and Genoese; and in sion of Algeria piracy has been driven from its 
1543, when Francis I. made a league with Soliman, stronghold, and the Barbary corsairs have long ceased 
Barbarossa left Constantinople, and with a powerful to be a terror to commerce. See Algeria, Baboa, 
fleet, having the French ambassador on board, took Fez, Fezzan, Maroooo, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Reggio, and ravaged the ooast of Italy. In oonjuotion BARBARY APE ( magot ), a small speoies of ape 
with the Frenoh he also besieged and took Nice; and of the genus Macaous, interesting as being the only 
refitting during the winter at Toulon, again ravaged animal of the monkey kind found in Europe. The 
the ooast and islands of Italy in the ensuing spring, magot is found on European soil in one spot only — 
and returned with many prisoners and much spoil to the rock of Gibraltar, where the individuals are few 
Constantinople. From this time he seems to have in number; whence it has been concluded by M. de 
declined active service, and to have given himself up Blainville that they have sprung from domesticated 
to a voluptuous life among his female captives, until apes escaped from confinement in the houses of 
the age of eighty, when he died, and his sucoesBor Gibraltar. The Barbary magot is a small tailless 
Hassan became possessed of his authority and riches, monkey, completely covered with greenish-brown 
With the ferocity of a Turk and a corsair, he posses- hair. In its wild state it is lively and intelligent. 
Bed some generous sentiments, and obtained a char- but becomes sullen and intraotable in captivity. It 
acter for honour and fidelity in his engagements. feeds on fruits, roots, Ac., and often plunders the 
BARBARY, the most northerly general division of gardens. See plate at article Ape. 

North Africa; bounded N. by the Mediterranean, E. by BARBASTRO, a city, Spain, Arragon, in the pro- 

Kgypt, s. by the desert of Sahara, and w. by the At- vince, and 28 miles E.8.E. of Huesca, in a mountain 
lantic; length from E. to w. about 2600 miles, breadth district, occupyingadeclivity, at thetopof which stand 
from N. to a. varying from about 140 to 650 miles; the principal buildings and older parts of the town; and 
superficial extent estimated at about 741,650 square at its base runs the river Nero, crossed by two bridges 
miles; nop. about 10,000,000. It comprises the Em- of stone and one of wood. The city has straight, 
pire of Maroooo and Fez on the w., the French colony well-made, and paved streets, several squares, a ca- 
of Algeria and protectorate of Tunis in the centre, thedral, parish onurch, college, Latin and three other 
and the provinoe of Tripoli, including Barca and schools, townhouse, session-house, ecclesiastical court- 
Fezzan, on the e. Its different parts were known to house, extensive hospital, two prisons, several oon- 
the ancients under the names of Mauritania, Nu- vents with churches attached, two palaces, a theatre, 
midia, and Africa Proper. The climate of the and bull-ring. In the vicinity are fine gardens and 
northern portion of Barbaiy, lying between the Atlas promenades, adorned with luxuriant trees and elegant 
Mountains and the Mediterranean, it more like that fountains. It also possesses philosophical, agrioul- 
of Southern Europe than that of Afrioa; the soil, tural, commercial, and other literary and beneficent 
watered by numerous small rivers, is much more associations. The manufactures of Barbastro have 
fruitful. Barley, wheat, maize, millet^And rice are greatly declined, consisting only of hats, hardware, 
generally cultivated. Fruit-trees, such as the vine, cutlery, shoes, and ropes; and a little trade is carried 
ng-tree, th# pomegranate and orange trees, abound, on in cattle, horses, and mules. Pop. (1897), 7194. 
i he cypress, the oedar, the almond-tree, the fragrant BARBAULD, Anna Letitia, daughter of the 
ctstus, and the splendid cactus, grow everywhere. Rev. John Aik in, was born at Kibwortn, in Leioes- 
, a sugar-cane flourishes exoellently. The lotus and tershire, June 20, 1743. She received from her father 
palm-tree are of great advantage to the inhabitants, a classical education, and early showed a disposition 
°° m Pris e the oamel, horse, buffalo, sheep; for poetry. Her earliest production was a small 
a P 6B » j»okals, hyenas, lions, and panthers volume of miscellaneous poems, printed in 1772, 
interior. Birds are numerous, which in the year following was succeeded by a col- 
ther !L, ft bundance of river and sea fish and lection of pieces in prose, published in conjunction 
ttirn u ™ , P°pt*l»tlon belongs to various races: with her brother, Dr. John Aikin, of Stoke-Newing- 
* v r £V h ' or ^ na * habitants, from whom the ton. In 1774 she accepted the hand of the Rev. 
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Boabsmoat Barbauld. Her Early Lesson* and 
Hymns for Children, and various essay* and poems, 
have scoured for her a permanent reputation. In 
1785 she accompanied her husband on a tour to the 
Continent. In 1812 appeared the last of her separate 
publications, entitled Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, 
a poem of considerable merit; previous to which die 
hud amused herself by selecting and editing a collec- 
tion of English novels, with critical and biographical 
notices. A similar selection followed from the best 
British essayists of the reign of Anne, and another 
from Richardson's manuscript correspondence, with 
a memoir and critical essay on his life and writings. 
Mrs. Barbauld died at Stoke- Newington, March 9, 
1825, in her 82d year, leaving behind her many un- 
published manuscripts both in prose and verse. 

BARBEL (Barbus), or Bearded Fish, a genus of 
fresh-water abdominal malacopterygious (having fins 
with soft rays) fishes, of the family Cyprinithe or 
oasps, distinguished by the shortness of the dorsal 
and anal fins, a strong spine replacing the second or 
third ray of the dorsal, and four fleshy filaments 
growing from the lips, two at the nose, and one at 
each corner of the mouth, and forming the kind of 
board to which the genns owes its name. Of the 
several species, generally named after the country or 
river where they are found, the European one, com- 
mon in most of the rivers of its temperate climates, 
and hence called B. vulgaris , is most deserving of 
notice. Its average length is from 12 to 18 inches, 
hut individuals have been taken measuring 8 feet,' 
and weighing from 15 to 18 lbs. In its form and 
habits it strongly resembles the pike. Its body is 
elongated and rounded, olive-ooloured above and 
bluish on the sides, and covered with small scales. 
The fins are reddish, and the caudal, which is forked, 
has a tinge of black. The htad is Binooth and ob- 
long, and the upper jaw is much longer than the 
lower. . Its doreal spine, which is strong and serrated, 
often inflicts severe wounds on the fishermen, and 
damages their netB. It lives on small fishes, and also 
on aquatic plants, worms, and insects, which it obtains 
by boring with its snout into the banks of the stream 
and turning up the loose noil. It is also said that 
the barbel, by setting small animals adrift in boring 
the soil, attracts the fishes on wliich it preys. It is 
very common in the Thames, where it gives good 
sport to the angler ; but its flesh is very coarse and 
unpalatable, and at the time of spawning the roe is 
dangerous to eat. Another species, common in the 
Nile, is described at length by Bruce, who says that 
it sometimes weighs upwards of 70 His., and has a 
flesh which is fine, delicate, and well-flavoured. 
When caught, the fisherman, instead of killing it, 
puts an iron through its jaw, and fastens it by a 
short oord to the bank of the river, where it remains 
alive till required for actual use Bruce saw ten or 
twelve thuB fastened, and bought two, on which his 
whole boat’s crew were amply dined. 

BARBERINI, a celebrated Florentine family, 
which, since the olevation of one of its meml>ers, the 
Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, to the pontificate under 
the name of Urban VIII. (pope from 1623 to 1644), 
has occupied a distinguished place fjpong the nobility 
of Rome. Few of the popeijf^ve carried nepotism 
so far as Urban VIII., who, during his reign of 
twenty-one years, seemed intent only on one object, 
the aggrandizement of his three nephews. Two of 
them were appointed cardinals, and the third became 
Prince of Palestrina. 

BARBERRIES. Barberries are a beautiful red 
and oblong-shaped fruity produced in small bunches 
by a shrub ( Berberis vulgaris) with Bomewhat oval, 
serrated, and pointed leaves ; thorns, three together, 
npun tire br an c h es, and hanging clusters of yellow 


flowers. So great is the acidity of this beautiful 
fruit, that even birds refuse to eat it In this respect 
it nearly approaches the tamarind. When boiled 
with sugar, it makes an agreeable preserve, rob, or 
jelly according to the different modes of preparing 
it Barberries am also used as a dry sweetmeat, and 
in sugarplums or comfits ; are piokled with vinegar, 
and are used for the garnishing of dishes. They am 
well calculated to allay heat and thirst in persons 
afflicted with fevers. The bark of the barberry 
shrub is said to have been administered with effect 
in cases of jaundioe, and in some other complaints; 
and the inner bark, with the assistance of alum, dyes 
linen a fine yellow oolour. The roots, particularly 
their bark, are employed in Poland in the dyeing of 
leather. The barberry was originally a native of 
eastern countries, but is now generally diffused in 
Europe. It thrives best in light and chalky «o i l« 
It was formerly abundant in England, growing wild 
in the hedgerows, but has been almost universally 
banished, from the prevalent belief that it has an in- 
jurious influence on the growth of com. This popular 
impression seems to take various forms, which may 
either be taken to indicate that it has no very solid 
foundation, or that the real cause, if any, is less 
widely known than the result. ItB presence has 
been supposed to render com abortive, and it haa 
also been said to influence the production of mildew. 
Scientific naturalists generally in England and France 
do not favour either supposition; but as the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Lille, a well-informed body, 
came, after examination, to the opinion that the 
latter opinion was not without foundation, the ques- 
tion may be considered as yet unsettled. An inter- 
esting circumstance in regard to the barberry is 
the completion of its fructification depends upon the 
irritation of its stamens by insects, by which the fila- 
ments are made to contract towards the pistil. It ha* 
been supposed the barberry may become injurious to 
other plants by the attractions which it consequently 
affords to insects. The barberry is a highly orna- 
mental shrub. 

| BARBETS ( Bucconidce ), a family of birds belong- 

ing to the Scansores or climbers, in which the outer 
toe is directed backward like a thumb, enabling them 
to grasp the trunks or branches of trees. The bar- 
bets have a thick conical beak, bulged on both Bides 
at the base, with five tufts of bristles directed for- 
wards. Their wings are short and their flight some- 
what heavy. They subsist on insects or fruits, and 
sometimes attack smaller birds. They have been 
divided into tliree sub-genera:— The barbicans (Po- 
gonias) inhabit India and Africa, and feed obiefiy 
on fruit. Their bristles are very stout. The upper 
mandible is obtuse and much ourved, with one or 
two deep notches on each side. — The barbets proper 
(Bucco) have the beak conical, slightly compressed, 
with a blunt ridge. They are nearly related to 
the woodpeckers — The. puff-birds ( TanuUia ) inhabit 
America, and feed on insects. Their beak is more 
elongated and compressed, the head large, and the 
tail short The feet of the barbets are adapted both 
for ascending and descending the trunks of trees; 
they wait for their prey usually in a sitting attitude, 
ana seize it in darting. They are slightly grega- 
rious, associating in pairs at the breeding season, and 
at other times in small groups. 

BARBETTE, an olevation of earth b ehind the 
breastwork of a fortification or an intrenchment, 
from which the artillery may be fired over the para- 
pet. The height of the breasting (the part of the 
parapet which covers the cannon) is generally 
feet; the length of the barbette, 14-10 feet; the 
breadth for every cannon, 16-18 feet. An ascent 
leads from the interior of the tntrenahnreafc to the 
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hiM. When the garrison has much heavy ord- 
nanoe, or the enemy has opened his trenohee, or when 
It Is determined to cannonade the intrenchments of 
e siren point, as, for example, a bridge or paw, 
and the direction of the oannon is sot to be mate* 
daily changed, it is usual, instead of malHng % bar- 
bette, to out embrasures in the parapet: on the 
oontrary, firing from the barbette is expedient when 
one expects to be attacked only by infantry, or wishes 
to cannonade the whole surrounding country. 

BARBICAN, or Baebaoans (Italian, barbacane ), 
an outer work of an ancient fortification, usually a 
tower to defend the drawbridge of a town or castle; 
also a watch-tower for descrying the enemy. An 
opening in the wall of a fortress, through which guns 
are levelled, is likewise called a barbican. 

BARBlfi DU BOO AGE, Jean Denis, a distin- 
guished geographer, bom in Paris in 1760 ; died in 
1825. Geographer to the ministry of foreign affairs 
in 1780, and assistant in the oabinet of medals in 
1785, he laid the foundation of his fame in 1788 by 
the publication of his beautiful Atlas to die Voyage 
du Jeune Anacharris, and was appointed in 1792 
keeper of the maps of the Royal Library, and in 
1809 professor at the Sorbonne. In 1821 he found- j 
ed the Geographical Society, of which he became 1 
president. He was also a member of the Institute. 
The science of ancient geography was indebted to 
his studies for considerable progress. His maps and 
plans to the Voyage Pittoresque en Grboe, de Choia- 
eul Gouffier, and to the works of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Ac., exhibit much erudition. He also 
prepared many modem maps, and published excel- 
lent dissertations in various scientific collections. 
Although the progress of time has necessarily de- 

E rived much of his work of its original value, his 
ibours have not the less given a decided stimulus to 
the progress of sdenoe. 

BARBIE R, Antoine Alexandre, bibliographer, 
was bom at Ooulommiers in 1765, and at the be- 
ginning of the revolution was a vicar. In the year 
1794 he went to Paris, where he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed to oolleot works of 
literature and art existing in the monasteries, which 
were then suppressed. This was the cause of his 
being appointed in 1798 keeper of the library of the 
Corueil d Etal , collected by himself, and when it was 
transported to Fontainebleau in 1807, Napoleon ap- 
I -united him his librarian. At the return of the 
king he had the care of his private library. He died 
in 1825. His excellent Catalogue de la Bibliothbque 
du Conseil d'Etat (Paris, 1801-8, two vols. folio) is 
now very rare. His Diotionnaire des Ouvrages 
anonym es et pseudonymes (Paris, 1806-9, four vols., 
8d edit. 1824), is, on account of its plan, its accuracy, 
and its fulness (at least in respect to Frenoh litera- 
ture), one of the best works which we have at 
present in this branoh of bibliography. 

BARBIERI, Gianf&an cesoo Barbiebi da Cent o. 
See Guebcino. 

BARBOUR, John, an ancient Scottish poet, of 
whose personal history but few particulars are re- 
corded. He appears to have been bom about 1816, 
and educated for the church. In the year 1856 he 
was promoted to the archdeaconry of Aberdeen. In 
the following year he was appointed by the bishop of 
his diocese a commissioner to treat for the ransom of 
the captive King David II. About 1375 he was 
engaged in composing his celebrated poem of The 
Braoe, or the History of Robert L, King of Scotland. 
While engaged writing it he reoeived a safe conduct 
from Edward III. to travel into Wales with six 
counted attendants. The poem was first published 
® and a valuable edition of it appeared in 
1790 , three vols. 12mo, edited by Pinkerton, from a | 


MS. in the Advocates* library, dated 1489 . Another 
edited by Jamieson was published at Edinburgh, 
1820 (two vols. 4 to) ; but the beet edition is that issued 
by the Early English Text Society. It is a work of 
great merit; and it is remarkable that Barbour, who 
was contemporary with Gower and Chaucer, is more 
intelligible to modern readers than either of them. 
Another poem, tracing the chronology of the Scottish 
monarch® from a Trojan chief, whioh he appears to 
have been engaged on, has been entirely lost He 
is also the author of a work oontainiag the lives of a 
number of saints in verse, which has been published 
in Germany. He died at an advanced age in 1899. 

BARBUDA, one of the Caribbee Islands, in the 
West Indies, belonging to Great Britain, about 15 
miles long and 8 wide; 25 miles due north of An- 
tigua; 'pop. 580. The island is low, well covered 
with wood, and still affords shelter to some wild 
deer. Its chief products are salt and phosphate of 
lime; and it also exports cattle to Antigua. The 
island has no harbour, but a well-sheltered road- 
stead on the w. side. The climate is healthy, and 
invalids resort hither from the other islands. This 
island is a dependency of Antigua. 

BARBY, a Prussian town on the left bank of the 
Elbe, in the government of, and 14 miles 8.S.E. of 
Magdeburg. It is well built and has an old castle. 
Manufactures of linen and cotton, soap-works, brew- 
eries, and distilleries. Pop. (1900), 5187. 

BARCA, a country of Northern Africa, lying east 
of Tripoli, and belonging to Turkey, about 600 miles 
long by 400 miles wide. Baroa forms a portion of 
the ancient Cyrenaica, in its widest sense, where the 
Greeks had two flourishing colonies; Barca, from 
which the country takes its modem name, and Cyrenl, 
from which it had its ancient designation. From the 
time of the Ptolemies the region was called Penta- 
polis, from the five Greek cities, Cyrene, Barca, Teu- 
cheira, afterwards Arainoe, Hesperides, afterwards 
Berenioe, and Apollonia. Berenice alone, now called 
Bengazi, is of any importance as a modem town. 
The Greeks were followed in possession of the oountr> 
by the Romans, and the monuments of both people* 
remain in the ruins of their cities. It was long 
thought, from ancient representations, that the 
oountry was completely barren; but this description 
is now understood to apply only to the southern por- 
tion of it, bordering on the Libyan Desert The 
sides and summits of the hills in the x. and N. are 
fertile, and yield abundant crops and excellent pas- 
ture. Cyren6 was formerly regarded as one of the 
chief granaries of the African coast. The other chief 
productions are the date palm, fig, and olive. The 
loftiest heights do not exceed 1800 feet Many of 
them are wooded, but the want of water keeps vege- 
tation within narrow limits. Flowering shrubs, how- 
ever, occur in great variety, including among others, 
roses, laureBtinas, honeysuckles, Ac. The Bedouin 
inhabitants have numerous camels and other oattle, 
constituting their principal wealth. Among beasts 
of prey the most common are hyenas and jackals; 
noxious insects also abound. There are hardly any 
permanent streams, most of the water-courses being 
of the nature of mountain torrents, which lose them- 
selves in the sands of the Libyan Desert. The east- 
ern portion, however, is tolerably well supplied with 
water by rains and springs. The chief exports of the 
country consist of grain and cattle, along with ostrich 
feathers and ivory, brought by caravans from the in- 
terior. Next to Bengazi, the capital, the seaport of 
Derna is the chief town. Barca used to f6rm a de- 
pendency of Tripoli, but since 1879 it has been an 
independent vilayet of the Turkish empire. The 
pop. is variously estimated, but probably does not 
much exceed 800,000. 
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BARCAROLLE (Pr. barcarolle, from U.iarcarolo, 
ft boatman), a kind of song of the gondoUn* at Venice, 
often oompoeed by themselves, to some simple and 
pleasing melody, «uoh as the stroke of the oar may 
keep time to. The name is also given to any melody 
written in a similar style. Such melodies are some- 
times introduced into operas, and have been written 
for the piano. 

BARCELONA, the second largest city of Spain, 
capital of tlie province of the same name and of the 
military department of Catalonia, is handsomely built, 
In the shape of a half-moon, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, between the months of the Llobregat and 
the Beaoa. It was, even in the middle ages, one of 
the principal commercial places on this sea ; is forti- 
fied, and has on the E. side a strong citadel, built in 
1715. On the w. side lies the hill of Monjuich, with 
a fort which protects the harbour. Barcelona is 
divided into the upper and lower town, and con- 
tained, including the adjoining Barcelonetta, in 1895, 
825,244, or, with other suburbs, 528,943 inhabitants. 
Its manufactures are the most important in Spain. 
The principal are cottons, silks, woollens, maohinery, 
iron -castings, paper, glass, mathematical instruments, 
ohemicals, stoneware, soap. There are also dye- 
works, tanneries, &o. The harbour is spacious, and 
has an entianqe 800 yards wide between two long 
piers. The entrance is protected by a large mole, 
which has been recently extended, and there » a 
large dry dock. The exports largely consist of 
manufactured goods, wine and brandy, frdit, oil, &c. 
The so-called Barcelona (hazel) nuts are not exported 
from Barcelona, bull from Tarragona. The imports 
are varied, fend comprise machinery, textile fabrics, 
and coals, from Britain; silks, chemicals, liqueurs, 
and other articles from France; salt-fish from the 
North Sea ports; hides from the river Plate; timber 
from the Baltic; and especially raw cotton from 
America; coffee, tobacco, and Bugar. The value of 
the imports from Britain has recently varied from 
over £1,000,000 to nearly £2,000,000 per annum, the 
value of the exports being about a tenth of this. 
The city contains a university (in a noble pile of 
buildingscommenced in 1872), several public libraries, 
a museum, a school for engineers and artillery, an 
academy of belles-lettres, a foundling hospital, a 
general hospital, large enough to contain 3000 sick 
persons, a deaf-and-dumb institution, a large arsenal, 
a cannon foundry, several large theatres, a cathedral 
dating from the thirteenth oentury, Ac. It is alto- 
gether a beautiful and agreeable town, with various 
interesting features and highly picturesque sur- 
roundings. Electric lighting ana electric tramways 
have been introduced. Barcelona was an important 
city from a very early date, and was from the ninth 
until the twelfth century governed by its own counts; 
but afterwards, by the marriage of Raymond IV. 
with the daughter of Ramiro II., king of Arragon, 
it was united with that kingdom. In 1640 it 
withdrew, with all Catalonia, from the Spanish 
government, and submitted to the French crown; 
in 1652 it submitted again to the Spanish govern- 
ment; in 1697 it was taken by the French, but 
restored to Spain at the Peace dLR^wiok. In the 
war of the Spanish Succession T?aroelon a took the 
part of the Archduke Charles; but in 1714 it was 
besieged by the troops of Philip V., under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Berwick, and taken after an 
obstinate resistance. The strong citadel on the e. side 
of the city was then ereoted tooverawe the inhabitants. 
On February 16, 1809, Barcelona was taken by sur- 
prise by the French troops* under General Duhesme, 
and remained in the power of the Frepch nntil, in 
1814, all their troops were recalled frotn Catalonia to 
defend their own country. In 1821 the yellow fever 


oarried off 40,000 of the inhabitants. The city hac 
been the scene of many serious and sanguinary re- 
volts, particularly in 1882 , 1836 , 1840 , and 1841 . 
Latterly industry and commerce have rapidly in- 
creased, the construction of railways contributing to 
this result. It is regarded as the centre of the 
Anarohist movement in Bpain. 

BARCLAY, Alexander, an English, or more 
probably Soottish, poet of the sixteenth oentury. 
Very little is known oonoeming him except what we 
learn from his writings, which inform us that he was 
a priest and chaplain At St. Mary Ottery, in Devon- 
shire, and afterwards a Benedictine monk of Ely. 
He was born about 1475, and studied at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, about 1495, and obtained preferment 
after the Reformation, being vioar of Much Badew, 
in Essex, and of St. Mathew at Wokey, Somerset. 
His death took place in 1552, a short time after he 
had been presented to the living of All-Hallows, 
in London. The principal work of this poet is a 
satire, entitled The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde, 
1509, a free translation of a German composition. 
(See Brandt, Sebastian.) Barclay also wrote 
Eclogues, which are curious and interesting for the 
descriptions they afford of the characters and manners 
of the age. An edition of the Ship of Fools, by T. 
H. Jamieson, was published at Edinburgh in 1874. 

BARCLAY, John, was born at Pont-h-Mousson, 
in France, in 1582, and eduoated in the Jesuits’ 
College there. He accompanied his father to Eng- 
land, where he was much noticed by James I., to whom 
he dedicated a politico-satirical romance, entitled 
Satyrikon, in Latin, chiefly intended to expose the 
Jesuits, against whom the author adduces some very 
serious accusations. He wrote also several other 
works, among which Is a singular romance, in elegant 
Latin, entitled Argenis, which first appeared at Paris 
in 1621, the year of his death. It is an allegory, of a 
character similar to that of Satyrikon, and alludes to 
the political state of Europe, and especially France, 
during the league. Like the earlier work, it has 
been several times reprinted, and has also been trans- 
lated into several of the modern languages, including 
English. 

BARCLAY, Robert, the celebrated apologist of 
the Quakers, was born on Dec. 23rd, 1 648, at Cordons- 
town, in the county of Moray, of an ancient and hon- 
ourable family. The troubles of the country induoed 
his father, Colonel Barclay, to send him to Paris, to 
be educated under the care of his uncle, who was prin- 
cipal of the Scots College in that oapitaL Under his 
influence he was easily induced to become a convert 
to the Roman Catholic religion, upon which his father 
sent for him to return home; and Colonel Barclay soon 
after becoming a Quaker, hisson followed bis example. 
Uniting all the advantages of a learned education to 
great natural abilities, he soon distinguished himself by 
h» talents and zeal in the support of his new opinions. 
His first treatise in support of his adopted principles 
was published at Aberdeen in the yearl670, under the 
title of Truth cleared of Calumnies, &o. It is written 
with great vigour, and, with his subsequent writings, 
tended materially to rectify public sentiment in regard 
to the Quakers, as also to procure them greater indul- 
gence from government. To propagate the doctrines, 
as well as to maintain* t^a credit he had gained for 
his sect, he published in 1 675ft regular treatise.in order 
to explain and defend the system of the Quakers, 
whioh production was llso very favourably received. 
These and similar labours involved him in controver- 
sies with the leading members of the University of 
Aberdeen, and others ; but, notwithstanding so much 
engrossment, his mind was at the same time busy 
with his great work in Latin, An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is Preaohed and bald 
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forth by the People in soom called Quaker*. It was 
published at Amsterdam in 1676, and an English 
translation appeared later in the same year. It was 
subsequently translated into German, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, ana Danish, and part of it has appeared in 
Arabia. His fame was now widely diffused ; and he 
travelled with the famous William Penn and George 
Foxe through the greater part of England, Holland, 
and Germany, to spread the opinions of Che Quakers. 
The last of his productions, in defence of the theory 
of the Quakers, was a long Latin letter addressed, in 
1676, to Adrian de Pacts, On the Possibility and Ne- 
cessity of an Inward and Immediate Revelation. It 
was not published in England until 1686 ; from which 
time Barclay, who had endured his share of persecu- 
tion, and been more than onoe imprisoned, spent the 
remaining part of his life in the bosom of a large 
family, in quiet and peace. He died, after a short 
illness, at his own house of Ury, near Stonehaven, in 
Kincardineshire, on Oct. 3rd, 1690. With few excep- 
tions, both partisans and opponents unite in the pro- 
fession of great respect for the character and talents 
of Barclay. Besides the works already mentioned or 
alluded to, he wrote Catechism and Confession of 
Faith (1678) ; Theses Theologim (1676), of which 
the Apology was a defence; The Anarchy of Ranters 
(1676); Universal Love Considered and Established 
upon its Right Foundation (1677) ; and various 
replies to the moBt able opponents of his Apology. 
In 1692 a collected edition of his works appeared 
under the title Truth Triumphant. It was re- 
published in 1717-18. Captain Barclay of Ury, the 
famous pedestrian, was a descendant. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, Michael, Prince, a dis- 
tinguished general and field-marshal of Russia, was 
born in Livonia in 1761, died at InBterburg on May 
14th, 1818. His family, which was of Scottish origin, 
had been established in Li vonia since 1689. He entered 
the army at an early age, but only received the rank 
of lieutenant in 1786, and attained that of lieutenant- 
colonel in 1794. His long service as a subordinate 
in various campaigns against the Turks, Swedes, and 
Poles, laid the basiB of a valuable experience, and 
served to develop his great natural capaoity for com- 
mand. At Evlau he was wounded in the arm, and 
after the battle he received the rank of lieutenant- 
general. He was next employed against the Swedes, 
gaining great distinction, and was named governor- 
general of Finland. In 1810 he was named minister 
of war. He occupied this position in 1812, when 
Napoleon invaded Russia, but was soon appointed to 
the chief command of the army, and succeeded in the 
ministry of war by Prince Gortehakoff. He adopted 
a plan of retreat, which was soon Been to be a strict 
necessity, as the Russian army, officially estimated at 
more than 500,000, did not greatly exoeed 100,000 
men. In this difficult campaign Barclay proved no 
unworthy opponent of Napoleon himself. Notwith- 
standing, the Russians became impatient of a policy 
which Beemed to show no active results, while jealousy 
of the foreign extraction of Barclay and other causes 
completed his overthrow, and after the capture of Smo- 
lensk by the French he was superseded by Kutusoff. 
Serving under his successor, he commanded the right 
wing of the Russian army at the battle of the Moskwa, 
maintained his position, and oovered the retreat of 
the rest of the army, jfat tb* battle of Bautzen, 
m 1818, at whioh he again distinguished himself, he 
was reappointed to the chief ^command, v hich he had 
soon after to resign to Prince Schwarzenberg. He 
forced the surrender of General Vandamme, who had 
been detached by Napoleon for some special opera- 
tions, after the battle of Dresden, and took part in 
the decisive battle of Leipzig. On crossing the Rhine 
at the head of the Prussian troops he issued a striot 


proclamation,' forbidding all lioenoe on the part of his 
soldiers, and by the maintenance of an exact discipline 
he oonoillilM the Frenoh as muoh as possible ta the 
invaders. He was made a field-marshal in Paris. In 
1816 he commanded a mixed oorps of continental 
troops. In this year he received from the emperor 
the title of prince, and from Louis XVIII. the badge 
of the order of Military Merit. On his return to 
Russia his health began to decline, and he died in 
Prussia on his way to the Bohemian baths. The 
Emperor Alexander caused a statue to be erected to 
him in one of the principal plaoes of St. Petersburg. 

BAR-COCHBA, a celebrated Jewish impostor of 
the second century A.p>, who pretended to be the 
Messiah. He oalled himself, or was called by his 
followers, Bar-cochba, meaning Son of the Star, and 
applied to himself Balaam’s propheoy, 'There shall 
come a star out of Jacob’, &o. He obtained the 
support of the oelebrated Rabbi Akiba, and availing 
himself of the general dissatisfaction produced among 
the Jews by Hadrian's attempt to erect a temple to 
Jupiter on the site of the temple of Jerusalem, raised 
the standard of revolt, and soon mustered numerous 
followers. After carrying on a kind of guerrilla war- 
fare, he made himself master of Jerusalem about 
182, and gained possession of about fifty fortified 
places. Hadrian, who had at first despised the insur- 
rection, now saw the necessity of aotfng more vigor- 
ously, and sent to Britain for Julius Seyerus, one of 
his ablest generals, who, avoiding a general engage- 
ment, gradually made himself master of the different 
forts which the rebels possessed, and then, though 
not without great Iobs, took and destroyed Jerusalem. 
Bar-cochba retired to a mountain fortress, and perished 
in the assault of it by the Romans three years after, 
about 185. 

BARD, adesignation of uncertain etymology, often 
applied to the ancient poets of the Celtic tribes, who, 
in battle, raised the war-cry, and in peace sang the 
exploits of their heroes, oelebrated the attributes of 
their gods, and chronioled the history of their nation. 
At one time spread over a great part of western 
Europe, they seem to have been the heralds, the 
priests, and the lawgivers of the Celtio tribes who 
occupied its ancient forests, until, by the gradual pro- 
gress of southern civilization and conquest, they were 
driven back into the fastnesses of Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, where the last echoes of their harps have 
long since died away. Their early history is uncertain. 
Diodorus tells us that the Celts had bards, who sang 
to musical instruments; and Strabo testifies that they 
were treated with respeot approaching to veneration. 
There is a passage in the Germania of Tacitus in 
which a word occurs that some have read as barditut, 
and translated bard' a aong ; but boritua appears to 
be the true reading, and the true signification merely 
war-cry. The first Welsh bards of whom anything is 
extant are Taliesin, Aneurin, and Llywaroh Hen, of 
the sixth oentury ; but their language is imperfectly 
understood. From the days of these early represen- 
tatives of the bards we have nothing further till the 
middle of the tenth oentury, when the reputation of 
the order was increased under the auspioes of Howel 
Dha. A oode of laws was framed by that prince, to 
regulate their duties and fix their privileges. They 
were distributed into three classes, with a fixed allow- 
ance; degrees of rank were established, and regular 
prize contests, known as eiateddfoda, were instituted. 
Their order was frequently honoured by the admission 
6# princes, among whom was Llewellyn, last king of 
Wales. The Britons, kept in awe as they were by the 
Romans, subsequently harassed by the English, and 
eternally jealous of the attacks, the encroachment, 
an<i the nstthbourhood of aliens, were, on this account, 
attaohed tottUr Celtio manners. This situation and 
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ti»N ofousutanoes Inspired them with a proud and 
obstinate determination to maintain a national dis- 
tinction. sad preserve their ancient usages, among 
which the bardic profession is so eminent Sensible 
of the influence of their traditional poetry in keeping 
alive the idea* of military valour ana of anoient glory 
among the people, Edward I. is said to have oolleoted 
all the Welsh Dards, and caused them to be hanged 
by martial law as stirrers up of sedition. On this 
incident is founded Gray's well-known ode — ‘The 
Bard.’ We, however, find them existing at a much 
later period, but confining themselves to the humble 
task of compiling private genealogies. But little is 
known of the music and measures of the bards: their 
prosody depended much on alliteration: their instru- 
ments were the harp, the pipe, and the arwth. Some 
attempts have lately been made in Wales for the 
revival of bardisra, and the Cambrian Society was 
formed in 1818, for the preservation of the remains 
of this anoient literature, and for the encouragement 
of the national muse. The bardic institution of the 
Irish bears a strong affinity to that of the Welsh. 
The genealogical sonnets of the Irish bards are still 
the chief foundations of the ancient history of Ire- 
land. Their aongs are strongly marked with the 
traoes of Skaldio imagination, which still appears 
among the * tale-tellers,’ a sort of poetical historians, 
supposed to be the descendants of the bards. There 
was, also, evidently a connection of the Welsh with 
Armorica. Hence, in the early French romances, 
we often find the soene laid in WaleB ; and, on the 
other hand, many fictions have passed from the Trou- 
badours into the tales of the Welsh. — In the High- 
lands of Scotland there are considerable remains of 
compositions supposed to be those of their old bards 
still preserved. Of these, the poems of Ossian, said 
to be oolleoted and translated by MacPherson, were 
the most celebrated, but the best authorities have 
deolded that they are spurious. 

BARDESANES THE GNOSTIC, a Syrian who 
lived, in the latter half of the second century, in 
Edessa, and was a favourite of the King Abgar Bar 
Maanu, is memorable for the peculiarity of hiB doc- 
trines. He considered the evil In the world only as 
an accidental reaction of matter, and all life as the 
offspring of male and female ^Eons. From God, the 
inscrutable Principle of all substances, and from the 
consort of this first Principle, proceeded Christ, the 
Bon of the Living, and a female Holy Ghost ; from 
these, the spirits or created powers of the four ele- 
ments; thus forming the holy eight, or the godlike 
fulness, whose visible copies he found in the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and therefore attributed to 
.those all the oh&ngeB of nature and of human des- 
tiny. The female Holy Ghost, impregnated by the 
Son of the Living, was, aooording to him, the Creator 
of the world. The human soul, originally of the 
nature of the JSons, waa confined in the material 
body only as a punishment to its fall, but not sub- 
jected to tiie dominion of the stars. He considered 
Jesus, the ASon destined for the salvation of souls, 
only a feigned man, and his death only a feigned 
death, but his doctrine the sure means to fill the 
souls of men with ardent desires lor tifeir celestial 
home, and to lead them bock to CM, to whom they 
go immediately after death, and without a resurrec- 
tion of the earthly body. Bardesanes propagated 
this doctrine in Syrian hymns, and is the first writer 
of hymns in this language. His son, Harmonius, 
studied in Athens, and strove, also by means of 
hymns* to procure the reception of hiB doctrine. Yet 
the Bardesanists did not formally separate themselves 
from the orthodox Christian church. They main- 
tained themselves until the fifth century. A frag- 
ment of the work of Bardesanes upon destiny is pre- 


served in the Greek language, by Eusebius (Pnspar. 
Evangel, lib. vi. cap. 10). He led an irreproachable 
life. Fragments of his Syrian hymns, which display 
a rich and ardent fancy, are to be found in those 
hymns whioh the Syrian patriarch Ephraim com- 
posed against his doctrine. 

BAREBONE, or Babbon, Pbaibe-God, a name 
familiar to readers of English history from its 
bearer’s connection with the brief parliament of 
1658, which Cromwell substituted for tbs Long 
Parliament Barebone himself was a leather seller 
in Fleet Street in London, and was well known in 
his day as a prominent preacher among the Baptists. 
He made himself notorious as an enemy of the 
monarchy, and in 1660, on Monk’s arrival in London, 
Barebone, at tbe head of a numerous mob, presented 
a petition to Parliament against the restoration of 
the Stuarts. In 1661 he was committed to the 
Tower, and remained for some time in confinement. 
He died in 1679, aged over eighty. 

BAREFOOTED FRIARS, monks who use san- 
dals, or go barefoot. In several orders of mendicant 
friars— for example, among the Carmelites, Fran- 
ciscans, AuguBtins. there are congregations of bare- 
footed monks and nuns, but nowhere a separate 
order of this kind. 

BAREGES (ancient VaUetria), a watering-place 
in the s. of France, department of the Hautes- 
Pyrln^es, 22 miles s. from Tarbes, celebrated for its 
thermal springs. It is situated in a valley between 
two perpendicular chains of mountains, along with 
numerous other villages, containing together about 
60,000 inhabitants. From June to September it is 
crowded with patients, but is a very dull-looking 
place, though some of the wildest soenery of the 
Pyrenees is to be seen at no great distance from it. 

BAREILLY, a town of Hindustan in the N.W. 
Provinces, capital of a district of same name, 181 
miles E.H.E. from Delhi. It has a pleasant and ele- 
vated site, and contains one Well-built street, but 
the greater part of the town consists of a mere 
assembly of wretched hovels. There axe here an 
old and a new fort, and cantonments in the environs. 
The principal manufactures are sword-cutlery, gold 
and silver laoe, and perfumery. On the outbreak 
of the Indian mutiny the native garrison mutined 
and took possession of the place. It was retaken by 
Lord Clyde in May, 1858. The population in 1881 
was 101,688; in 1891, 121,680; in 1901, 117,438. 

BARETTI, Joseph, an Italian writer, waa the 
son of an architect of Turin, where he was born in 
the year 1716. He received a good education and 
some paternal property, whioh, according to his own 
confession, he soon gambled away. In 1 748 he repaired 
to England. In 1753 he published in English a 
Defence of the Poetry of Italy against the Censures 
of M. Voltaire. About this time he was introduced 
to Johnson, then engaged in the compilation of his 
Dictionary, of which Baretti availed himself to com- 
pile an Italian and English dictionary in 1760, 
much more complete than any whioh had hitherto 
appeared. In this year he revisited his native 
country, and published at Venice a journal under 
tbe title of Frusta Literaria, whioh met with preat 
success, but, owing to the severity of its criticisms, 
subjected the author to unpleasant if not dangerous 
consequences. After an absence of six yean he 
therefore returned, through Spain and Portugal, to 
England, and in 1768 published an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of Italy. Not long after his 
return from Italy an incident occurred to him of the 
most distressing nature. Accosted in the Haymarket 
by a woman of the town, he repulsed her with a 
degree of roughness which produced an attack from 
some of her male confederates, and in the souffle be 
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■trook one of the assailants with a French pocket 
dessert-knife. The man panned and oollared him, 
when Baretti, still more alarmed, stabbed him re- 
peatedly, inflicting wounds of which he died next 
day. He was immediately taken into onstody, and 
tried for murder at the Old Bailey, but aoquitted. 
On this occasion Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garriok, 
Reynolds, and Beauclerk gave testimony to his good 
character. In 1770 he published his Journey from 
London to Genoa through England, Portugal, Spain, 
and Franoe — a work replete with information and 
entertainment. He also continued to publish intro- 
ductory works for students in the Italian and other 
modem languages, and superintended an edition of 
Maohiavelli’s works. He died on May 6th, 1789. His 
Opere Scritte in Lingua Italians appeared at Milan 
in 6 vole., in 1818-16. Baron Pietri Custodi pub- 
lished his Soritti Scelti, Inediti, o Bari, in 1822. 

BARFLEUR, a seaport of France, in the depart- 
ment of La Manohe, about 16 miles s. of Cherbourg. 
It was at one time the best port on the coast of Nor- 
mandy; but in the year 1346 it was taken and pil- 
laged by Edward III., king of England, and the 
harbour destroyed. William the Conqueror fitted 
out at Barfleur the expedition which effeoted the 
conquest of England. Pop. (1896), 1016. 

BARGE, a term similar in origin to bark or 
barque , but differing from it in use. By a barge is 
generally understood a flat-bottomed boat of some 
kind, such as are used on rivers and canals, the name 
including various craft, many of them carrying 
sails and being rigged in several ways. Formerly 
the name was given to a boat of state or pleasure 
used chiefly for ornamental purposes, and to the 
boat of the commanding officer of a ship of war. 

BARHAM, Rev. Richard Harris, a celebrated 
humorous writer, was born on Deo. 6th, 1788, at 
Canterbury, where his family had resided for Boveral 
generations. He was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London, on leaving which he entered himself at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and afterwards studied 
for the church, though his original destination was 
the legal profession. Having been ordained a clergy- 
man, he was appointed to the curacy of Ashford, 
and from thence to that of Westwell, both in Kent, 
fn i 814* he married, and was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented to the rectory of Snargate, in Romney Marsh, 
in the same county. About this time he met with a 
severe aocident, occasioned by the overturning of a 
gig, und causing the fraoture of one leg and the 
spraining of the other. The confinement thuB neces- 
sitated led to the composing of a novel, which was 
published under the title of Baldwin, but ipet with 
no success. Shortly afterwards he was elected one of 
the minor canonB of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and having 
now a considerable amount of leisure time ou his 
hands, employed it in writing for Gorton’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary and Blackwood h Magazine, to the 
former of which he contributed nearly one-third of 
the articles, and to the latter, My Cousin Nicholas, 
a tale of college life, whioh obtained a large Bhare of 
popularity. In 1824 he was appointed one of the 
prieBts in ordinary of theohapel-royal, and was shortly 
afterwards presented to the rectory of the unitod 
parishes of St. Mary Magdalene and St.-Gregory-by- 
St.-Paul, London. In 1837, on the starting of Bent- 
ley s Miscellany, under the editorship of Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Barham laid the main foundation of his 
J* ter » r y by the publication in that periodical of 
the lngoldsby Legends — a series of humorous taleB 
m verse which achieved an immense success, having 
j? * oollective form, from 1840 onwards, been pub- 
lished over and over again in various editions, with 
JJW ‘ legends ’ added to the original number. He 
aid not, however, live many years to enjoy his literary 


reputation, havingcaught a severe cold at the opening 
of the new Royal Exohanpe, whioh carried him off on 
June 17th, 164$. He haa previously held the living 
of St. Faith’s for several yean. Though a brilliant 
member of society, and ranking with the most distin- 
guished wits of the day, including his intimate friends 
Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook, Mr. Barham never 
neglected his more serious duties ss a clergyman. 
His life has been written bv his son (3rd edn., 1880). 

BARI (anoient Barium), a flourishing seaport of 
Southern Italy, in Apulia, capital of tne province 
Terra di Bari, situated on a promontory of the Adriatic. 
It was a place of some importance under the Romans, 
passed from them to the Saracens, and was afterwards 
selected as the seat of government by the Northmen 
who conquered Apulia. It has been thrioe destroyed 
and rebuilt on the same site. The present town, 
surrounded by walls, and defended by a castle, con- 
sists of a poorly-built old town W'th a better part of 
more recent date. It is the see of an arohbishop, and 
possesses a cathedral with a tower 260 feet high, 
dating from the early half of the eleventh oentury, 
but largely spoiled by recent alterations. The 
church of San Nioola dates from 1087 ; and there 
is also a royal lyceum with Borne sixteen professors. 
Bari manufactures cotton and linen goods, hats, soap, 
glass, and liqueurs, and has a trade in wine, grain, 
almonds, oil, &o. Pop. (1894), 77,800. 

BARILLA, the term applied in commerce to a 
product obtained from the oombustion of certain 
marine vegetables. This word is the Spanish name 
of a plant (Saltola soda), from the ashes of which is 
produced the above substance, one of the sources of 
the alkali soda. Barilla is also prooured from the 
ashes of prickly Baltwort, shrubby saltwort, and 
numerous plants of other tribes. The barilla derived 
from the Meserribryanthemum nodijlorvm of Spain 
and the M. ooptioum of Africa contains from 25 to 40 
per cent of carbonate of soda; whereas that from the 
Salsola and the Salicornia of other districts affords 
about half this quantity; and the particular variety 
known under the name of kelp, procured by burning 
various sea- weeds, is a still coarser article, not yielding 
above 2 or 3 per cent of real soda. To obtain the 
carbonate of soda it is only requisite to lixiviate the 
barilla in boiling water and evaporate the solution. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, where the pre- 
paration of soda is pursued to a considerable extent, 
the seeds of the plants from which it is obtained are 
regularly sown in places near the sea. When the 
plants are sufficiently mature they are pulled up by 
the roots, dried, and afterwards tied in bundles to be 
burned. This is done in ovens constructed for the 
purpose, or in trenches dug near the sea. The ashes, 
while hot, are continually stirred with long poles, and 
the saline mattorthey contain forms, when cold, a solid 
mass almost as hard as stone. This is afterwards 
broken into pieces of convenient Bize for exportation. 
Barilla is but little used now. See Kelp. 

BARITONE, or Barytone, a male voice, the com- 
pass of which partakes of those of the common bass 
and the tenor, but does not extend so far downwards 
as the one nor to an equal height with the other. 
Its best tones are from the lower A of the bass def 
to the lower E or F in the treble; yet we find Verdi 
and Meyerbeer exacting G and even A flat from it. 
This name is also given to the smaller bass saxhorn 
in B flat or G, used in reed and brass bands. 

BARIUM. See Barytes. 

BARK, Peruvian, is obtained from several trees 
belonging to the genus Cinchona, which grow spon- 
taneously in many parts of South America, but more 
particularly of Peru. The trees are said somewhat 
to rt zombie a cherry-tree in appearance, and have 
white or pink flowers. — This valuable medicine was 
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formerly called Jesuit's bark, from Its having been 
Introduced Into Europe by the members of that 
order who were settled In South America. They 
were instructed in the use of it by the natives of 
Pern, to whom it had been long known; and it con- 
tinued for many years a souroe of profit to the order. 
Its botanical name was derived from that of the 
Oountees del Cblnohon, the lady of a Spanish vioeroy, 
who had been cured by it The tree from which it 
b obtained grows abundantly in the forests of Quito 
and Peru, and the bark b cut by the natives in the 
months of September, October, and November, dur- 
ing which alone the weather b free from rain. The 
bark b of three kinds — red, yellow, and pale, of 
whloh the yellow and pale barks are the stronger in 
their febrifuge properties. The crown-bark, as the 
highest- prioed b termed, b of a pale yellowish-red. 
The pale b the original Peruvian Cinchona, and is 
produced by several varieties of the Cinchona offici- 
nalis. The red is obtained from the C. tuccirubra, 
which grows chiefly in the forests of Ecuador around 
Chimborazo. The yellow sort b produced by the 
V. calisaya, and grows In Bolivia and Peru. The 
quantity of bark imported into Great Britain from 
South America is now comparatively small. 

The uses of the bark in medicine are too well 
known to need description; but the chemical discov- 
eries in relation to it are deserving of more particu- 
lar mention. Its medicinal properties were found 
to depend upon the presenoe of a substance called 
otunwie. Thb exists, more or less, in all kinds of 
Peruvian bark, but in quantities very unequal in the 
various kinds. It was dbcovered by Messrs. Pelle- 
tier and Caventou, who also ascertained that the 
most useful and permanent form of the substance 
was that of a neutral salt, in which it was combined 
with sulphuric acid, constituting the celebrated sul- 
phate of quinine Thb extract b so powerful that 
one grain of it b a dose; and thus does this minute 
quantity of powder supply the place of the nauseous 
mouthfub of bark which were absolutely eaten by 
the unfortunate beings who were afflicted with ague 
before thb invaluable article was dbcovered. 

To provide more easily a supply of bark for the 
British army in India, the British government were 
led to commence the cultivation of the Cinchona in 
the hill dbtricts of India. Plants were transported 
from South America in 1861, and have given rise to a 
number of thriving plantations. The Cinchona has 
also been suooessfully introduced into Ceylon, Java, 
the West Indies, and ebewhere. The great bulk of 
the bark now imported into the United Kingdom 
comes from India and Ceylon. 

BARKER'S MILL. See Hydraulics. 

. BARKING, a town, England, in the county of 
Essex, on the left bank of the Roding, about 2 mileB 
above its junction with the Thames, and 7 mileB n.e. 
from London; oonsbting chiefly of one principal 
street; houses mostly of brick and generally well 
built. It has a parish church, a handsome structure, 
with a lofty tower, and some fine public buildings. 
There are several important industrial works, the 
largest being a gas work employing many hands. 
Pop. in 1891, 14,801; in 1901, 21,547^ 

BAR-LE-DUC, or Bab-sur-OMBn, a town, 
Franoe, capital of the department of Meuse, 1 25 miles 
B. by 8. from Paris, consbta of an upper and a lower 
town, the former of whiah commands a fine view, b 
wall built, and has several elegant mansions. The 
lower town extends into the valley traversed by the 
Ornain, which b here crossed by three stone bridges. 
It is a busy active place, with many shops, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, and plaoes of business. The 
streets are wide and well laid out; in particular those 
of Rochelle and the Capuchins, which are lined with 


a double row of lime-trees, but the pitblio buildings 
are of an inferior description. The chief manufac- 
tures are ootton yam, ootton and woollen stuffs, 
printed calicoes, and ooloured handkerchiefs. The 
preserved fruits and confectionery, as well as the 
winesof Bar-le-duo, are in repute. Pop. (1896), 15, 681. 

BARLET^A, a sea-port town in Italy, in the 
Neapolitan provinoe of Bari, capital of the district 
of same name, on the w. shore of the Adriatic, 83 
miles N.w. of Bari. It b a fortified place of the 
fourth class, and b surrounded by a single wall In 
the market-place is a cuIom&I bronze statue, about 
18 feet high, supposed to represent the Emperor 
Heradius. The cathedral b a fine Gothic edifice, 
the nave of which b supported by antique granite 
columns. There are several other churches, convents 
for both sexes, an orphan institution, a college founded 
by Ferdinand IV., and a theatre. The harbour is 
formed bv a mole running out from the shore. It 
admits of small vesseb only, but good anchorage- 
ground b found in the roadstead. Barletta has a 
considerable trade in grain, wine, almoncb, and the 
other productions of the country, whioh are exported 
to the different ports of the Adriatic. Pop. 31,994. 

BARLEY (in Latin, hordeum ), a grain which has 
been known, like most other kinds of grain, from 
time immemorial. It has a thiok spike; the calyx, 
husk, awn, and flower are like those of wheat or 
rye, but the awns are rough; the seed U swelling in 
the middle, and for the most part ends in a sharp 
point, to which the husks are closely united. The 
species are — 1, common long-eared barley; 2, winter 
or square barley, by some called big; 3, sprat barley, 
or battle-door barley. All these sorts ox barley are 
sown in the spring of the year, in a dry time. The 
square barley, or big, b chiefly cultivated in the more 
ungenial parts of Scotland, and b hardier than the 
other sorts. Barley b emollient, mobtening, and 
roductive of expectoration: thb grain was chosen 
y Hippocrates aa a proper food in inflammatory 
distempers. The principal use of barley in England 
and America b for making malt for brewing or db- 
tilling; in some parts of the European continent 
horses are fed with it, and in other parts poor people 
make bread of it. In Scotland barley b a common 
ingredient for broths. Pearl barley and French bar- 
ley are barley freed from the husk by means of a 
mill; the distinction between the two Wing, that 
pearl barley b reduced to the size of small shot, all 
but the heart of the grain being ground away. 

BARLOW, Joel, an American poet and diplo- 
matbt, was born at Reading, Connecticut, about 
1755. In 1774 he was placed at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, and after a very short resi- 
dence entered Yale College, New Haven, where he 
dbplayed a talent for versification, which gained him 
the friendship of Dr. Dwight, then a tutor there. 
Barlow, more than once during the vacations of the 
oollege, served as a volunteer in the army of the 
Revolution. In 1778 he received the degree of 
B.A., and at first applied himself to the study of the 
law, but soon after accepted the position of chaplain 
in the army, which he held till the close of the war 
(1783). During thb period hb songs and addresses 
were said to have animated and encouraged the sol- 
diers; at thb time, too, he planned and partly com- 
posed hb Vbion of Columbus. He went to Hart* 
ford, where, not being successful as a lawyer, he 
started a weekly newspaper, continuing at same time 
the preparation of his poem for the press. It was 
ublbhed in 1787, and some months after in Loudon, 
’o promote the Bale of hb poem, and that of a new 
edition of the Psalms adapted by him, Barlow gave 
up the newspaper and beoame a bookseller. In 1788 
we find him in France as agent for a number o l 
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■peculators In land, called the Ohio Company. The 
revolution was then in progress, and Barlow went 
about lecturing and organizing societies in its favour. 
He came to England in 1791, and waa deputed in 
the following year by the London Constitutional So- 
ciety to present an address to the French Conven- 
tion. In 1796 he was appointed American consul at 
Algiers, a post he only held for two years. Return- 
ing to Paris he made some successful coinmerci&l 
speculations, and acquired a considerable fortune. 
He returned, after an absence of seventeen years, to 
his uative country (1806). In 1811 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to France. In the follow- 
ing year, owing to the fatigues and privations of a 
ourney to Wilna to hold a conference with Napo- 
eon, he died (22d Dec.) at an obscure village near 
Cracow. His principal poem, the ColumbUd, has 
never been very popular ; it is defective in plan and 
execution, overloaded with philosophical discussions 
and political tirades ; and disfigured by pedantic and 
uncouth words of his own coinage. His prose writ- 
ings bear the stamp of an active and energetic intel- 
lect, but want that ripeness of judgment required by 
the complex nature of the subjects he examines. 

BARMECIDES, a distinguished Persian family, 
whose virtues and splendour form a favourite subject 
of disquisition for Mohammedan poets and historians. 
Two eminent members of this family were Khaled- 
ben-Barmek, prime minister of Caliph Abul Abbas 
Al-Saffah, and tutor of the celebrated Haroun Al- 
raachid ; and his son Yahya, grand vizier of Haroun. 
The expression Barmeoidcs Feast, meaning a visionary 
banquet or make-believe entertainment, originates 
from a story in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments 
of a wealthy Barmecide, to whom a poor man, Scha- 
cabac, had applied for charity. On the latter in- 
forming him that he was starving, the Barmecide 
invited him to dinner ; and calling for a succession of 
the most sumptuous viands, although none were pro- 
vided, urged his guest to fall to and enjoy himself, 
praising the merits of each dish as it was pretended 
to arrive on the table. Schacabac, though suffering 
all the pangs of hunger, entered into the eccentric 
humour of his host, deolared his infinite enjoyment 
of everything set before him, and by his patience so 
won the 'heart of his eccentric entertainer, that the 
latter not only provided for him immediately a real 
and plenteous repast, but likewise took him into his 
house and intrusted him with the management of 
his affairs. 

BARMEN, a city on the Wupper, in the Prussian 
Rhine Province, government of Dusseldorf. The 
town of Barmen is formed by the union of seven 
villages contained in the valley of Barmen, from 
which it takes its name. It is contiguous to Elber- 
feld. It is the seat of the Rhenish Missionary 
Society, which has here a large seminary. The 
valley is remarkable for natural beauty. Barmen 
contains the principal ribbon manufactories on the 
Continent, and its ribbons are sent into all parts 
of the world. Next to ribbons the most important 
textile manufactures are zanellas or Indian clothB, 
satin for lining, and lace. Barmen also possesses 
numerous large dye-works, besides manufactures of 
chemicals, plated and other metal wares, buttons, 
yarns, iron, machines, pianos, organs, soap, Ac. Pop. 
in 1885, 103,068; in 1900, 141,436. 

BARNACLE (. Lepas ), a multi valve, hermaphro- 
dite, and viviparous animal, belonging to the class 
Crustacea and sub-class (or order) Circipedia. The 
varies species of barnacle resemble each other in 
being enveloped by a mantle and shell, composed of 
five principal valves and several smaller pieces, joined 
together by a membrane attached to their ciroumfer- 
•noe. The mouth, which is oval, has lateral jaws, 


and along the belly, arranged in pairs, are twelve 
artioulated and fringed cirrxat tentaoul a. The -heart 
is situated uAder the dorsal part of the animal, and 
the nervous system is composed of a series of small 
knots or ganglia under the nelly ; the gills are on the 
sides. The head of the barnacle is placed downwards 
in the shell, and the tentaoula towards the superior 
part or orifioe. Between the last pair of tentaoula is 
a long fleshy tube, sometimes mistaken for a trunk, 
at the base of which, towards the back, the anus 
opens. The stomach has a number of small ca* ities, 
formed by its wall, which appear to perform the 
functions of a liver. The intestine is simple: the 
ovary is double, and there is a double serpentine 
canal through whioh the ova must pass ; the surfaces 
of this canal secrete the fecundating fluid, and they 
are prolonged into the fleshy tube, aud open at Its 
extremity. Cuvier was the first to give an accurate 
account of the curious structure of these animals. 
The barnacles are always found attached to solid 
bodies, especially to rocks, timber, Ac., exposed to 
the dashing of the waves, and even to the bottoms of 
■hips. They feed on small marine animals, brought 
within their reach by the motion of the waters, and 
secure them by their tentaoula, which are expanded 
and rolled up again with great celerity. They attain 
a very considerable size in situations where they are 
left unmolested, and are occasionally used as food by 
men. They are, in some countries, supposed to pos- 
sess aphrodisiac qualities, perhaps on account of their 
hermaphrodite nature. We have no knowledge of 
the cause that originated the fable of barnacles being 
changed into geese ; though such a fable is still in 
existence, and naturalists have perpetuated it by 
bestowing the name of Bemida on a goose, and of 
anscrifera, or goose-bearing (Linnaeus), on a species 
of barn&ole. 

BARNACLE GOOSE. See Brent Goose. 

B ARNARD-GASTLE, a town in England, county 
Durham, on an eminence rising abruptly from the 
Tees, 22 miles s.w. of Durham. The principal street 
is about 1 mile in length. There are here a large 
thread- mill and carpet manufactories. The town Is 
now popular as a health resort One of its attrac- 
tions is the Bowes Museum and Art Gallery, endowed 
by private munificence, and oosting with its grounds 
from £80,000 to £100,000. Barnard-Castle has 
recently been selected as the site for the Northern 
Counties School, an institution richly endowed, and 
intended to give a high class education to 300 pupils. 
The ruins of the caBtle, which Btand between the 
northern extremity of the town and the river, form 
an imposing object. Portions of the walls stand on 
the verge of a cliff, whioh rises precipitously from 
the bed of the river Tees to the height of 70 feet* 
commanding an extensive view of the beautiful val- 
ley of Teesdole. The castle was originally built 
about the year 1178 by Bernard or Barnard Baliol, 
grandfather of John Baliol. Pop. in 1871, 4306 ; in 
1881, 4096; in 1891, 4341; in 1901, 4421. 

BARNAUL, or Barnaulskoi Zavod, a consider- 
able mining town of Siberia, in the government of 
Tomsk, aud 230 miles S.w. of the town of that name, 
on the Barnaulski, near its influx into the Obi. It 
is well built, and the streets are regular and spacious. 
The chief edifices are of wood. There is a mining- 
school, an observatory, a public library, a museum, Ac. 
I^ead is smelted from the mines in the neighbourhood ; 
there are lime and brick kilns, a mint for copper 
coins, and manufactories. Pop. (1897), 29,408. 

BARNES, Albebt, theologian, was born in Rome, 
in the state of New York, December 1, 1798 ; died at 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1870. Until the age of 
seventeen he was employed by his father, who was a 
I tanner, in his own occupation. At the age of twenty- 
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two ho graduated at Hamilton College, and after 
studying theology at Princetown he was licensed to 
preadi u 1824, and ordained pastor to the Presby- 
terian Church of Morristown. New Jersey, in Febru- 
ary, 1826. In 1830 he was * .moved to the pastoral 
charge of the first Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia Here he remained till his death. He is chiefly 
known by his Notes on the New Testament, published 
In eleven volumes between 1832 and 1848; and his 
Notes on the Old Testament, completed in 1870t 
whtoh are favourite works with Sunday-school 
teaohers and others engaged in Biblioal tuition. 

BARNEVELDT, John van Oldhn, grand pen- 
sionary of Hollaud, a man of eminent talents and 
the simplest manners, an example of virtue such as 
history seldom presents us. lie was bom in 1649, 
and early showed himself sealous for the independ- 
ence of the United Provinces, whioh had thrown off 
the yoke of Spain. As advocate-general of the pro- 
vince of Holland, he displayed profound views and 
great skill in business. The services of thirty years 
established his high reputation. He preserved his 
country against the ambition of Leicester; penetrated 
the secret plans of Maurice of Nassau, whom his 
fellow-citizens had elevated to the post of stadtholder; 
and his marked distrust of this prince placed him at 
the head of the republican party, which aimed to 
make the stadtholder subordinate to the legislative 
power. Spain at that time made proposals for peace 
through the archduke, governor of the Netherlands 
Bameveldt was appointed plenipotentiary on this 
occasion, and evinced alike the skill of a statesman 
and the firmness of a republican. Maurice of Nas- 
sau, whose interest led him to prefer war, laboured 
to prevent the establishment of peace; and Barne- 
veldt was induced only by the most urgent solicita- 
tions of the states to retain the office which had been 
assigned to him, and at last concluded, in 1609, an 
armistice with Spain for the term of twelve years, in 
whioh the independence of Hollaud was acknow- 
ledged. His influence now became still greater, and 
he was more and more an object of jealousy to the 
house of Nassau. The hostile spirit of the opposite 
parties in the Btate was further increased by theo- 
logical difficulties. In order to prevent a civil war 
Bameveldt proposed an ecclesiastical council, which 
resolved upon a general toleration in respect to the 
points in question. The states acceded at first to 
this wise measure, but at a later period the machina- 
tions of the Nassau party persuaded them to adopt 
other views. This party represented the Arminians 
as secret friends of Spain. Bameveldt was now 
attacked in pamphlets, and even in the assembly 
of the states was insulted by the people, of whom 
Maurioe had become the idol. Maurioe insisted upon 
a general synod, with a view, as he pretended, of put- 
ting an end to all religious quarrels; but Bameveldt 
persuaded the states to oppose this measure. Troops 
were now levied, without the consent of Maurice, to 
re-establish order in the cities where the Gomarists 


(see Abuinzans) had excited disturbances. On the 
other side, the Nassau party redoubled its attacks 
upon Bameveldt, who, in answer to them, published 
that celebrated memorial in whic^lg^ warns the 
United Provinces of the danger vjpn threatened 
them from the other party. Maurice, however, pro- 
cured the assembling of a synod at Dort, in 1618, to 
which almost all theCalvinistic churches of Europe 
sent deputies. They condemned the Arminians with 
the most unjust severity, and Maurice was encour- 
aged by their sentence to adopt violent measures. 
He caused Bameveldt and other leading men of the 
Arminians to be arrested; and twenty-six bribed 
judges condemned to death as a traitor the man to 
whom his country owed its political existence. On 


the 18th of May, 1619, the old man of seventy-two* 
ascended the scaffold, and suffered death with the 
same firmness which he had evinced under all the 
circumstances of his life. His two sons formed a 
conspiracy against the tyrant; William escaped, but 
Reinier was taken and executed. His mother, after 
his condemnation, threw herself at the feet of Maur- 
ioe to beg for mercy, and to his question why she 
humbled herself thus for the sake of her son when 
she had not done it for her husband, made this- 
memorable reply: — ' I did not ask pardon for my 
husband, because he was innocent; 1 ask it for my 
son, because he is guilty.' 

BARNSLEY, a municipal bor. of England, in the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, 14 miles n. by w. of Shef- 
field, and 23 miles b. by E. of Leeds. It occupies the 
summits and slopes of two hills and is a well-built 
town. Among the chief buildings are the new public 
hall, built at a cost of over £26,000, and furnishing 
accommodation for various societies; the offices of the 
miners’ association, the Beckett hospital, the county 
court, the offices of the Barnsley Banking Co., the 
parish church, St. George's Church, the congrega- 
tional ohurch, a beautiful edifice, and several other 
places of worship. Its staple industry is the manu- 
facture of linen in a variety of forms, which 1 b carried' 
on to a great extent, both hand-looms and power- 
looms being used; linens ore also printed here in a 
style similar to the cottons of Lancashire. There 
are numerous collieries in the neighbourhood, among 
which the Oaks Colliery haB been made memorable 
by several disastrous explosions. The town possesses 
a beautiful public park containing several monu- 
ments. Pop. in 1891, 35,427; in 1901, 41,083. 

BARNSTAPLE, a municipal borough in England, 
county of Devon, 34 miles n.w. from Exeter, on the 
right bank of the Taw, which is here crossed by a 
handsome bridge of sixteen arches. Among itB 
public edifices are a large and ancient Gothic church, 
guildhall and market buildings, the Bridge Build- 
ings, Albert Clock-tower, &c. Its manufactures 
oonsist chiefly of laco, paper, furniture, toys, leather, 
gloves, and collars; and ships and boats are built. 
The trade chiefly detrends on the surrounding district. 
Previous to 1885 the town returned two members to 
Parliament. Top. m 1891, 13,732; in 1901, 14,137. 

BAROACH. See Broach. 

BAKODA, a city, Hindustan, in the province of 
Gujerat, capital of Baroda or the Guicowar’s Do- 
minions (which see), 240 miles north by east of the 
city of Bombay, on the left bank of the Viswamitra. 
The city proper is surrounded by a wall, outside 
which are large suburbs. The houses in general are 
very mean, but there are several palaces, some hand- 
some houses belonging to the wealthy inhabitants, 
government offices, a high Bchool, and numerous 
temples. It is a place of considerable trade, and the 
seat of a British resident. Pop. in 1901, 103,782. 

BAROMETER, an instrument for measuring the 
weight of the air and the variations of its pressure in 
order to determine changes in the weather, the height 
of mountains, aud other phenomena. This most use* 
ful instrument had its origin in an experiment of 
Torricelli, an Italian, who flourished about the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and we oonceive that a 
short account of this experiment will be the beet 
meanB of teaching the principle, while at the eame 
time it unfolds the early history of the barometer. 
Torricelli took a glass tube about 3 feet in length, 
being open at one end only, and having filled it with 
meroury, he placed the open end in a cup containing 
the same fluid metal, taking care the while that none 
of the mercury flowed out of the tube, or that any 
air was admitted. When the tube was placed in a 
vertical direction, with the open end in the cup, he- 
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found that a portion of the mercury descended Into honoo the wheel-barons ler tn fotrodoofcd, A fgjk 
the cop, the height of the oolumn of the metal in the aenta more symmetry in fon% and pomm*rfmr 
tube being only about 80 inohee (aee plate, figa. 1 aaae advantage aa the bent barometer in enttpj* 
and 2). It waa inferred by the experimenter that the ing the division* of the scale. ThU lnetronfii}* 
atmosphere, by reaaon of ita weight, pressed on the b shown in its ordinary form and in aeofeion in the 
surface of the mercury in the cup, and forced it up accompanying plate, figa. 7 and 8. Hare the tube 
the tube to the height of 80 inohee ; because a oolumn is bent up at the lower or open end, where a piece 
of air from the oup to the top of the atmosphere was of glass floats on the surface dfr ths mercury. The 
only equal to the pressure arising from the weight of float is attached to a small bahiooe -weight by a 
a column of mercury of the same hue, and 80 inches thread or «m»ll ribbon, which passes over a pulley, 
high. Pascal repeated and varied 'this experiment, on the axis of which there is fixed an index -hand, 
and confirmed Torricelli's conclusion. These expert- whloh traverse* the circular index-plate. The rising 
menta were made in 1645, and six years afterwards or falling of the quicksilver in the tube causes a 
it was found by Perrier that the height of the mar- similar rise or fall of the float, whioh by the action 
cuiy in the Torricellian tube varied with the weather; of the thread turns the pulley, and thus the index- 
ana the instrument was proposed to be employed for band attached to ita axb will also move, and indioate 
the measurement of the height of mountains by Boyle the change in the altitude ef the merourinl oolumn. 
in 1665. The barometer in its simplest form is shown The friotion of the additional apparatus oonnected 
in fig. *8. The common barometer (see plate, fig. 4) with the pulley detracts from the sensibility of the 
consists of a glass tube 83 inches in length, the instrument, and it is, therefore, unfit for purposes 
diameter of the bore being about one-third of an inch, where great nicety is required. Formerly a rack and 
This tube is hermetically sealed at the top, and the pinion were employed instead of thepulley and ribbon, 
bottom is ourved up, and open to the atmosphere. For very delicate operations, suoh as the measure- 
It is filled with purified mercury, and there is affixed ment of altitudes, the scale of the barometer having 
to it a scale whioh marks the height of the mercurial a straight tube is furnished with a vernier, which 
column. In Great Britain the height of the meroury greatly increases the accuracy of the reading. But 
seldom passes without the limits of 28 and 81 inches; several other additions must he made to the baro- 
and this will, therefore, be a sufficient length for the meter intended for the measurement of heights, the 
scale of the instrument when it is on^y to be used as instrument being then called the portable barometer, 
a weather-glass. The weather-pointB are marked Of portable barometers there are various kinds, but 
thus - — At 28 inches, stormy weather; 28}, muoh rain we shall confine onr attention to that of Fortin. In 
or snow; 29, rain or snow; 29}, changeable; 80, fair the accompanying plate, figs. 5 and 6, the structural 
or frost; 80}, settled fair or frost; 81, very dry details of this instrument are shown. The cistern 1* 
weather or hard frost. But to use the barometer as formed of a tube of boxwood, surmounted by a tube 
a weather-glass several particulars must he attended of glass, and is closed below by a piece of leather, 
to which have been given by different authors in the whioh can be raised or lowered by meanB of a screw, 
form of rules, as those of Halley, Walker, Patriak, The screw works in the bottom of a brass oase which 
&<*. Patrick’s roles are probably the best, and are as incloses the cistern, except at the middle, where it 
follows : — 1st. The rising of the mercury presages, in is cut away in front and behind so as to expose to 
general, fair weather, and its falling the contrary, view the surface of the mercury. The barometer 
2nd. In very hot weather a fall indicates thunder, tube (see fig. 6) is inclosed in a brass tube with two 
3rd. In winter the rising presages frost, and in frosty slits on opposite sides,, and on this inclosing tube the 
weather, if the mercury falls three or four divisions scale-divisions are engraved, the zero-point whenoe 
(tenths of an inch), a thaw is certain ; hut in a con- they are reckoned being the lower extremity of an 
tmu.il frost, if the mercury rises, there will be snow, ivory point fixed in the oovering of the oistern. In 
4th When foul weather happens soon after a fall, order to determine the height of the mercurial column 
expect hut little of it; and, on the other hand, fair with preoUion a cylindrical sliding-piece furnished 
weather coming quickly after a riBe will probably with a vernier moves in the tube at the top of the 
not last. 6th. In foul weather, when the mercury mercury. To adjust the instrument for observation, 
rises much and high, and so continues for two or the surface of the mercury must be made by means 
three days before the foul weather has gone away, of the screw to touch the ivory point, a condition 
then a continuance of fair weather may he expected to fulfilled when the extremity of the point touohes Its 
follow. 6th. In fair weather, when the mercury falls image in the mercury, and the sliding-piece must be 
much and low, and thus continues for two or three adjusted till it is tangential to the top of the column, 
days before the rain oomes, then a great deal of wet When the instrument is tq be carried about from 
and high winds may be expected. 7th. The unsettled place to place the screw at the bottom should be 
motion or frequent rising and falling of the merouiy turned till the mercury reaches the top of the tube, 
denotes changeable weather. 8th. The divisions on and the instrument held in an inverted position, 
the scale are not so strictly to be observed as the rising The chief use of the portable barometer is the 
and falling of the mercury ; for if it stands it much measurement of the height of mountains, and if 

rain and then rises to changeable it presages fair becomes in this respect an indispensable aocom- 

weather, though not to continue so long as though the paniment to the soientifio traveller. We shall not 
mercury had risen higher ; and so, on the contrary, here go into minute details on the subjeot of the 

if the mercury stand at fair and then fall to change- measurement of heights by the barometer, as the 

able it presages foul weather, though not so muoh as subject is treated elsewhere. We shall, however, 
if it had sunk lower. The ordinary objection to the give the rule of Siv John Leslie, which is exceed 
common weather-glass is, that the scale-divisions are ingly simple and sufficiently accurate for ordinary 
too small to enable one to determine oorrectly the purposes. Mark the height of the mercury in th« 
amount of the variation In the height of the mer- barometer at the bottom of the height to be measured 
cury, and various means have been adopted to remedy and also at the top, then the rule is— -as the sum ol 
this defect. One of the simplest is to bend the upper the heights of the mercury at the bottom and toj 
part of the tube so that the part within the range of station^ is to their difference, so is 62,000 to tn< 
venation should slant; the mercury will thus move height* tr. be measured, in feet. (See Hiightb 
farther for a given change in pressure. This arrange- M*ASUBi*MMfT or.) In barometric observation! 
ment gives an awkward form to the instrument, and where exactness is of importance, two correction! 
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require to be made, one for the depression of the 
mercury in the tube -by capillary attraction, whioh 
la in inverse ratio to the diameter of the tube ; the 
other for temperature, which increases or diminishes 
the bulk of the morouiy. When the tube exceeds 
half an inch, the correction for capillary attraction 
may in general be safely omitted. In siphon baro- 
meters, having both branohes of the same diameter, 
no correction is needed. In corrections for tempera- 
ture it has to be observed that both the mercury and 
the tube in which It is contained, as well as the 
scale, are liable to expansion and contraction with 
various degrees of heat In taking the measurement 
of mountains the general rule given is to subtract the 
ten-thousandth part of the observed altitude for every 
degree of Fahrenheit above 82°. The aneroid baro- 
meter, figured in the accompanying plate (figs. 9-10), 
depends not on the variation in the height of a 
column of liquid, but on the ohange in form of a 
thin metallio vessel, partially exhausted of air. It 
consists essentially of a cylindrical box with a corru- 
gated top, partially exhausted of air. At the oentre 
of the upper surface is a small pillar u, connected 
with a powerful steel spring n. The rise or fall in 
the top of the box due to changing atmospheric 
pressure is transmitted by means of the levers l and 
m to a metallio axis r; and this axis carries a lever 
t, whose end is attached to a ohain s, which turns a 
drum on whose axis the index-needle is fixed. The 
ohain Is kept constantly stretched by means of a 
spiral spring. Aneroid barometers are graduated by 
comparison with the mercurial barometer. They 
possess the great advantages of being extremely 
portable and very sensitive, but temperature cor- 
rections are not so easily made as in the ordinary 
mercurial barometer. 

BARON. In the feudal system of the middle 
ages, at first, the immediate tenant of any superior 
was called his baron. In old records the citizens of 
London are so styled, and the members of the House 
of Commons who were elected by the cinque-ports 
were oalled barons. This title was introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror to signify an 
immediate vassal of the crown, who had a seat and 
vote in the royal oourt and tribunals, and subse- 
quently in the House of Peers. It was the second 
rank of nobility, until dukes and marquises were 
introduced and placed above the earls, and viscounts 
also set above the barons. It is now the lowest rank 
of the peerage, and is held by prescription, patent, or 
tenure. The barons were anciently divided into 
areater barons , or such as held their lands of the 
king in oapite ; and lessor barons, such as held their 
lands of the greater barons by military service. In 
Germany the ancient barons of the empire were the 
Immediate vassals of the crown. They appeared in 
the imperial oourt and diet, and belonged to the high 
nobility. But these ancient feudatories were early 
elevated to the rank of oounts or princes. 

BARON and FEME. See Husband and Wife. 

BARONET, a hereditary dignity in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland next in rank to the peerage, origi- 
nally instituted by James I., May 22, 1611. The 
idea was suggested by Sir Robert Cotton, and the 
first person to receive the honour Nicholas 

Bacon of Redgrave, whose succeason in the title 
have ever since held the rank of premier baronet 
of the king^pq. Baronets are created by letters- 
patent, under the great seal, and the honour is gener- 
ally given to the grantee and the heirs male of biB 
body lawfully begotten, though sometimes it is en- 
tailed on collaterals. The order was created nomin- 
al] y to assist in the plantation of Ulster, but really in 
order to raise money for the king, and each baronet, on 
bis creation, was obliged to pay into the treasury a 


sum amounting to a little less than £1100. Accord- 
ing to the terms of its foundation the dignity oould 
be conferred only on those who had the right by in- 
heritance from at least a grandfather to wear ooat- 
armour, and whose income from lands was not less 
than £1000 per annum. In 1622 there were 200 
baronets in .England, this being the number to 
whioh the order wae originally limited. Charles I. 
and subsequent sovereigns disregarded altogether 
the original limitation of the number. Precedence 
is given to baronets before all knights, except those 
of the Garter, bannerets oreated on the field, and 
privy-councillors. An order of Baronets of Ireland 
was also instituted by James I., for the same pur- 
pose and with the tame privileges at the baronets 
of England. Since the Union, in 1801, none have 
been created otherwise than as baronets of the 
United Kingdom. Charles I. instituted an order 
of Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia in 1626, 
for the purpose of advancing the plantation of Nova 
Scotia, in whioh the king granted a oertain por- 
tion of land to each member of the order. Since the 
Union the power of the crown to create new baronets 
specially connected with Scotland is held to have 
oeased. 

BARONIUS, or Babonio, Casak, ecclesiastical 
historian, born at Bora, in the Kingdom of Naples, 
Oct. 30, 1638; received hi* early education in Naples; 
in 1567 went to Rome; was one of the first pupils of 
St. Philip of Neri, and member of the congregation 
of priests of the oratory founded by him; afterwards 
oardinal and librarian of the Vatican Library. He 
owed these dignities to the services which he ren- 
dered the- church by his Ecclesiastical Annals, on 
which he laboured from the year 1680 until his 
death, June 30, 1607. They comprise a rioh collec- 
tion of genuine documents from the papal archives, 
and are of great use to the student in ecclesiastical 
history, but contain many misstatements and un- 
authentic documents; and the air of sincerity which 
prevails throughout is calculated to give very erro- 
neous ideas of the papal administration of the church. 
They were principally written to confute the Pro- 
testant controversial work called the Centuries of 
Magdeburg, and to prove that the doctrine and the 
constitution of the church had remained the same 
from the beginning. These Annales Eoolesiastiol a 
Christo nato ad a.d. 1198, a C. Baronio (Rome, 1688- 
1007, twelve vols. folio), were repeatedly reprinted, 
with the corrections of the author. Many errors, 
particularly chronological, were correoted by the 
Franciscan Anthony Pagi, in an excellent oritioism 
on the work. Other Roman Catholic writers have also 
pointed out his errors, against which the censures of 
the Protestants have been more particularly direoted. 
Among the continuations of the Annals, none of 
which is equal to the work of Baronins, Raynaldi 
has furnished the most oopious (from 1198-1565, 
Rome, 1646, eight vols. folio; continued until 1671 
by Laderchi, Rome, 1728, three vela, folio). 

BAROTSE, a Bantu people inhabiting a region of 
Africa situated in the west of Rhodesia, and extend- 
ing from the Chobe river northwards to the Ka- 
bompo. They are a branch of the Beohuanae who 
have migrated northwards, abd it would appear that 
for long they were subject to a Basuto tribe oalled 
the Makololo. About 1860, however, they threw 
off the yoke of their oppressors and almost exter- 
minated them, but they still speak the language of 
the Makololos. Their eonntry is s treeless, alluvisl 
plain, over 150,000 square miles in extent. From 
1890 King Lewanika acknowledged the virtual 
supremacy of Britain, and in 1898 the British South 
Africa Company obtained complete administrative 
powers. 
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BARQUISIMETO, a dty in Venezuela, capital 
of the province of Lara, 168 miles w.e.w. Caracas, 
It is situated on an elevated plain, and is regularly 
laid out and well built. The surrounding country u 
fertile. Cocoa grows abundantly there, and ooffee 
is also produced. It was nearly ruined by the great 
earthquake of J812. Pop. (1888), 31,476. 

BA BRA, a Scottish island, belonging to Inver- 
ness-shire, and forming part of the Outer Hebrides, 
about 6 miles s.s.w. of South Uist. It has a length 
of 8 miles, with a breadth varying from 2 to 6 miles, 
and is almost entirely composed of gneiss, whioh on 
the w. coast forms huge rocky barriers. On these 
the Atlantic, beating with all its force, has hollowed 
out vast oaves and fissures. In the interior not 
merely the hollows and valleys, but many of the 
loftiest hills are clothed with fine pasture, on which 
1 irge herds of cattle and flocks of sheep are reared. 
The coasts abound with fish, and the island forms a 
fishing centre of some importance. There are many 
standing stones and other antiquities. Pop. in 1881, 
1887; in 1891, 2181. 

BARRAOKPUR, a town and cantonments in 
Hindustan, on the left bank of the Hooghly, 10 or 
12 miles N. of Calcutta. In the vicinity is the 
suburban residence of the Viceroy of India, within a 
park 4 miles in circuit. A sepoy mutiny, the prelude 
to the great outbreak at Meerut in May, took place 
here in February, 1867. A mutiny had previously 
talon place in 1824. Barraokpur is also known as 
North Barraokpur. Pop. in 1891, 20,980. — South 
Harraokpur, or Agarpara, is situated midway be- 
tween this place and Calcutta. It is under municipal 
government, and among its institutions are a 
ft male orphanage and sohool under the Church 
Missionary Society. Pop. (1891), 36,047. 

BARRACKS, a name originally given to tem- 
porary accommodation for troops, but now desig- 
nating permanent and oommodious erections, in 
whioh troopB are lodged in fortified towns or other 
places. The introduction of barracks into England 
met with considerable opposition as dangerous to 
liberty, by estranging the soldier from the citizen, 
and fitting him to beoome a tool of despotism ; but 
these imagined dangers were found to be more than 
compensated by the real advantages, and since the 
end of the eighteenth century extensive barracks 
have accordingly been built at convenient stations 
all over the United Kingdom. As a result of the 
investigations of various committees of inquiry, much 
improvement has been effected in the construction 
and arrangement of barracks daring the last half- 
century ; and separate quarters are now provided for 
married soldiers. The construction and repair of 
barracks is part of the duty of the Royal Engineers; 
their equipment and allotment is intrusted to a 
barrack section of the Army Service Corps. 

BARRANQUILLA, the ohief commercial oentre 
of the S. American Republic of Colombia, in the 
province of Bolivar, some 16 miles from the mouth 
of the Magdalena (the entrance of which is obstructed 
by a bar), and connected by a railway 18 miles long 
with Puerto Colombia, on SabaniUa Bay. Pop. 
40,000. 

B ARRAS, Paul Fbanqois Jean Nicolas, Comte 
de, member of the national convention, and of the 
executive directory, born at Fox-Amphoux (Var), 
June 80, 1766, served as second lieutenant in the 
regiment of Languedoc until 1776. He made, 
about this time, a voyage to the bland of Bourbon, 
and entered into the garrison of Pondicherry. After 
serving elsewhere, he returned and squandered bb 
ortune in dissipation. When the revolution broke 
ut he Immediately showed himself an opponent of 
tbe court, and had a seat in the tiers^tat, whilst hb 


brother was sitting among the nobility. Ha took •' 
part in the attain upon tbs Bastille and the 
Tuileries. He was eleoted a juryman at the tribnnal 
of Orleans, and in September a member of the 
national convention, where he voted for the death of 
Loub XVI. In October he waa sent with Frdron 
into the southern provinces, and showed himself at 
Marseilles less violent than he. Although he had 
establbhed hb reputation ae a patriot, yet he dis- 
pleased Robespierre, who resolved to involve him 
in the great proscription whioh he then meditated. 
Barr as therefore joined those determined to over- 
throw Robespierre, and took an important part in 
the events of the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794). 
He was intrusted with the ohief command of the 
forces of his party, repelled the troops of Henriot, 
and made hinuelf master of Robespierre. Feb. 4, 
1795, he was elected president of the convention. 
The 13th Vend4miaire (Oot. 5, 1796), when the 
troops of the sections which favoured the royal 
cause approached tho convention, BarraB for a second 
time received the chief command of the troops of the 
convention, and the battalion of the patriots, who 
hastened to tbeir assistance. On thb occasion be 
employed General Bonaparte. In his report he 
attributed the viotory to this young general, and 
procured for him the chief oommand of the army of 
the interior. His important services promoted him 
to the directory. It is said that Bonaparte owed to 
him the oommand of the army of Italy. However 
this may be, Barras soon perceived that Bonaparte 
would give a decisive superiority to him who should 
obtain an influenoe over him; and therefore he dis- 
placed Carnot from the war department and took 
possession of it himself. This separated them, and 
Carnot for some time took part with the council, 
where a party had been formed to restrain the power 
of the directory, and particularly that of Barras. 
The rupture could only terminate with the ruin of 
one of the parties: that of the council fell by the 
events of the 18th Fruotidor (Sept. 4, 1797), in which 
Barras took a leading part. From thb period he 
governed absolutely until the 13th June, 1799, when 
Silyfes entered the directory. Nevertheless Barras 
succeeded in preserving hb seat, but he became a 
victim of the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799). In a 
letter which he sent to St. Cloud he resigned his 
office, and received a passport to his estate. He 
afterwards retired to Brussels, where he lived for 
several years; but finally received permission to 
repair to the b. of France. He died in January, 
1829. Hb memoirs were published — both the French 
and the English translation — in 4 vob. in 1895-6. 

BARRATOR, Common. See Barratry (Com- 
mon). 

BARRATRY, in commerce, any fraud or knavery 
oommitted by the master or mariners of a ship, 
whereby the owners or freighters are injured. The 
following are among the acts which have been con- 
sidered barratrous, viz. evading foreign port-duties ; 
deviation from the usual course of the voyage, by 
the captain, for his own private purposes, or dropping 
aofihor, to go ashore on hb own affairs; cruising 
against an enemy oontrary to instructions ; trading 
with an enemy, whereby the ship is exposed to seizure; 
wilful violation of ft blockade ; a wilful resistance of 
search by a belligerent vessel, where the right of 
search is legally exercised; and evakl negligence, 
when so gross as to bear a fraudulent character, b 
barratry ; and more especially embezzlement of any 
part of the cargo. 

BARRATRY, Common, is the stirring up of suits 
and quarreb between other persons, and the party 
guilty of thb offence is fndiotableas a common barrator 
or barretor. But more than one instance b necessary 
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lo constitute the offence ; and any number of suits 
brought in the party’* own name, if there be any 
colour for them, do not oonstitute this offence. The 
oommenoing of suite in the name of a fictitious plain- 
tiff is common barratry. In Scotland barratry is the 
selling of justice by a judge for money. 

BARRE, a town of the U. States, in Washington 
eounty, Vermont, 6$ miles south of Montpelier. It 
has manufactures of agricultural implements, and 
large granite quarries. Pop. (1890), 6812. 

BARREL, a well-known variety of wooden ves- 
sel, but the term is also given to certain definite 
measures and weights. Thus a barrel of beer or ale 
is 86 gallons; a barrel of flour 196 lbs., of beef or 
pork 200 lbs., of bntter 224 lbs. 

BARREN GROUNDS, a large tract in the North- 
west Territories of Canada, extending northwards 
from Churchill River to the Arotic Ocean between 
Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes and Hudson Bay. 
It largely oonsists of swamps, lakes, and bare rock, 
and a comparatively small part of it is yet well 
known. The vegetation chiefly consists of dwarf 
hirahes and willows, mosses and lichens. The 
animals inoludfe the reindeer, musk-ox, beaver, 
polar bear, wolves, foxes, <tc. 

BARRHEAD, a manufacturing town of Sootland, 
county Renfrew, in the vale and on the banks of the 
Levem, 7 miles b.w. of Glasgow, on the railway from 
Glasgow to Kilmarnock. It consists chiefly of a row 
of houses on either side of the public road, and is a 
straggling and decidedly unattractive town. The 
most elegant building is the Established church, in 
the Norman style; besides which, there arc United 
Free, Roman Catholic, and otbor places of worship. 
The chief industries are the printing of cottons, the 
spinning of cotton yarn, dyeing, bleaching, iron and 
brass founding, and the making ot machinery and 
sanitary appliances. Pop. in 1881, 6666; in 1891, 
8215; in 1901, 9855. 

BARRICADES, obstructions hastily piled up to 
defend a narrow passage (for instance, a street, a 
bridge, &o.), serving to retard an enemy and afford 
an opportunity of firing upon thorn with effect. 
Carriages, casks, chests, furniture, beamB, — in short, 
everything which is at hand is used for this purpose; 
and if it is necessary that the enemy, when consisting 
principally of cavalry, Bhould be checked in the pur- 
suit, though it be but for a moment, the baggage 
wagons may be employed with effect. 

BARRIE, a town of Canada, province of Ontario, 
65 miles north by west of Toronto (with which it is 
connected by railway), on an inlet or bay of Lake 
Himooe. It is picturesquely situated on a hillside 
sloping to the lake and is a favourite summer resort. 
Pop. (1891), 5560; (1901), 6919. 

BARRIER REEF, a coral reef or line of reefs 
which extends for 1260 miles off the n.e. ooast of 
Australia, at a mean distance from land of 30 miles. 
It rises precipitously from a great depth, no bottom 
having been found at some places with a line of 285 
fathomsL This reef renders navigation dangerous, 
though the danger is now less since the reef has 
been surveyed. Inside the reef there is a good 
channel of about 12 fathoms deep Uitopghou^ and 
protected from the sea by the reef iHuT 
BARRIER TREATY. When, by the peace of 
Utrecht, the Spanish Netherlands were ceded to 
Austria, 1715, this pession was agreed to by the 
Dutch, who had conquered these provinces in alliance 
with England, only on condition that they should 
have the right (in order to secure their borders and 
give them a barrier against their powerful neighbour 
Franoe) to garrison several fortresses of the country, 
vis. Namur, Tournay, Menin, Fumes, Warneton, 
Ypres, and the fort of Kenock, and to maintain, in 


ooramon with Austria, a garrison in Dendermonde ; 
and that Austria should engage to pay yearly to 
Holland 850,000 dollars for the support of these 
garrisons. The treaty whioh was concluded between 
Austria and Holland was called the Barrier Treaty, 
In 1781 the Emperor Joseph II. declared it void. 

BARRING-OUT, a practice once common in 
some English schools and rendered familiar to many 
readers from forming the subject of one of the tales 
in Miss Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant. It gener- 
ally took place a few days before the holidays, when 
the boys barred the doors of the school and defied 
the masters from the windows. The origin of the 
practice is not known ; but the observance of it is 
enjoined in the statutes of Witton School, Cheshire, 
founded in 1588, by Sir John Deane. 

BARRINGTON, Daineb, fourth son of the first 
Viscount Barrington, distinguished as a lawyer, anti- 
quary, and naturalist. He was born in 1727, and 
after preparatory studies at Oxford and the Inner 
Temple, was called to the bar. He held several 
offices previous to his being appointed a Welsh judge 
in 1757 ; and was subsequently second justice of 
Chester till 1785, when he resigned that post, and 
thenceforward lived in retirement, chiefly at his 
chambers in the Inner Temple, where he died, 
March, 1800. His publications were numerous, but 
his name is now best known as a correspondent of 
White of Selborne. 

BARRISTER, in England, an advooate or pleader, 
who has been admitted by one of the Inns of Court, 
viz. the Inner Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, or Gray’s Lin, to plead at the bar. Before a 
student can be admitted to the bar he must have 
been a member of one of those societies, and have 
kept twelve terms there by dining sufficiently often 
in the hall of the society to whioh he belongs, and 
must also pass a public examination. The examina- 
tions, whioh had dwindled into mere forms, have been 
recently made more stringent. Barristers are some- 
times called u^eror outer barristers, to distinguish them 
from queen's (or king’s) counsel, who sit within the 
bar in the courts, and are distinguished by a silk 
gown. Bart-intera are also Bpoken of as counsel, as 
in the phrase opinion of counsel, that is, a written 
opinion obtained from a barrister before whom the 
facts of a case have been laid. The duties of a 
barrister are honorary, and he can maintain no aotion 
for his fees. It is the barristers who speak before aU 
the higher courts, being instructed in regard to the 
facts of the case they have in hand by means of the 
brief which they receive from the solicitor engaging 
their services. See Inns of Coubt. 

BARROS, Jolo de, a Portuguese historian bom 
at Viseu, 1496. He became one of tbe pages of 
the King Emmanuel, and companion of the prinoe 
royal. His first work, an historical romance, en- 
titled the Emperor Clarimond, appeared in 1520. 
Barros presented it to the king, who urged him to 
undertake the history of the Portuguese in India. 
The king died a few months after, but bis orders 
were executed, and this work appeared thirty-two 
years later. King John III. appointed Barros go- 
vernor of the Portuguese settlements in Guinea* and 
afterwards general agent for these colonies. In 1580 
he presented Barros with the province of Maranham 
in Brazil, for the purpose of colonization. Barros 
lost a great part of his fortune by the enterprise, and 
returned the province to the king, who indemnified 
him for his losses. He died in 1570. His work 
L’Azia Portugueza (Portuguese Asia), upon the doings 
of the Portuguese in India, consists of forty books. He 
wrote, besides, a moral dialogue, Rhopicancuma, in 
which be shows the pernicious oonoequenoes of acoom- 
modating principles to circumstances ; but this work 
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erai prohibited by the Inquisition. He has written 
also a dialogue on false modesty, and a Portuguese 
grammar, the first ever published. 

RARROSA, a village, Spain, near the B.w. coast of 
Andalusia^ 16 miles b.b.b. of Cadiz. On a knoll to 
the b. of it a battle was fought in 1811, in which the 
British under General Graham, when abandoned by 
the Spaniards, defeated a superior French force under 
Victor. 

BARROW, Isaac, an eminent mathematician and 
divine, was the son of Mr. Thomas Barrow, linen- 
draper, of London, in which dty he was bom in 
1680. His childhood gave no presage of his future 
celebrity, for at the Charter House, where he was edu- 
cated, he was chiefly remarkable for fighting and ne- 
glect of study. Being removed to a school at Felsted, 
In Essex, he began to show some earnest of his future 
great reputation. He was subsequently entered a 
pensioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1645, of 
which he was chosen a scholar in 1647, and took the 
degree of B.A in 1648. The ejection of his uncle, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, from his fellowship of 
Peterhouse, in consequence of his adherence to the 
royal party, and the great losses sustained by his 
father in the same cause, left him in a very unpro- 
vided condition. His good disposition and great at- 
tainments, however, so won upon his superiors, that 
although he refused to subscribe to the Covenant, he 
was very highly regarded. In 1649 he was elected 
ffllow of his college, and finding that opinions in 
t hurch and Btate opposite to his own now prevailed, 
proceeded some length in the study of anatomy, bo- 
tmy, and chemistry, with a view to the medical pro- 
fession. He, however, changed his mind, and to the 
study of divinity joined that of mathematics and as- 
tronomy, unbending his mind by the cultivation of 
poetry, to which he was alwayB much attached. In 
1652 he graduated M.A at Oxford, and being dis- 
ap] minted in his endeavour to obtain the Greek pro- 
ftssorship at Cambridge, engaged in a scheme of 
foreign travel. He set out in 1655 ; and during his 
absence his first work, an edition of Euclid' b Ele- 
ments, was published at Cambridge. He visited 
branoe and Italy, where he embarked for Smyrna; 
and the ship in which he sailed being attacked by an 
Algerine corsair, he stood manfully to the guns until 
the enemy was beaten off. From Smyrna he pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, returned in 1659 by way of 
Germany and Holland, and was soon after Episco- 
pally ordained by Bishop Brownrigg. In 1660 he 
waa elected Greek professor at the University of 
Cambridge, without a competitor. The following 
year he received the degree of B.D. He was, in 
1662, chosen professor of geometry in Gresham Col- 
lege, and in 1663 the Royal Society elected him a 
member of that body in the first choioe after their 
incorporation. The same year he was appointed the 
first Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
on which occasion he delivered an excellent prefatory 
lecture on the utility of mathematical science. In 
1669, on a. conscientious principle of duty, he doter- 
mined to give up mathematics and adhere exclusively 
to divinity. Accordingly, after publishing his cele- 
brated Lectiunes Optic®, he resigned his chair to a 
HuocosBor worthy of him — the great Newton. In 
1670 he was created D.D. by mandate, and in 1672 

he king nominated him to the mastership of Trinity 

college, observing that he had bestowed it on the 
i*est schoiar in England. He had before this refused 
Iving, given him with a view to secure his services 
as a tutor to the son of the gentleman who had it to 
because he deemed such a contract simoniacal; 
nf k® “ 0*1 with similar oonsalentiousneas, had a 

*■*■*«. because incompatible with the intentions of 


the founder. In 1675 be was chosen vice-chanoelior 
of the University of Cambridge ; but the credit and 
utility expected from his labours won frustrated by 
bis untimely death from a violent fever, in May, 1677, 
at the age of forty-seven. 

The works of Dr. Barrow, both mathematical and 
theological, are of the highest class. Of the former, 
the following are the principal: — Euolidis Elements, 
Cantab. 1655, 8vo Euclidis Data, Cantab. 1667, 
8vo; Lectiones Optics, Lond. 1669, 4to; Leotiones 
Geometric®, Lond. 1670, 4to; Archimedls Opera; 
Apollon ii Oonicorum, lib. iv. ; Theodosii Spherioorum, 
lib. iii., novo methodo illustrata et succinct® demon- 
strata, Lond. 1675, 4to; Lectio in qua Theoremata 
Archimedis de Sphera et Cylindro per Methodum 
indiviBibilium investigate, Ac., Lond. 1678, 12mo; 
Mathematic® Lectiones, Lond. 1683. The two Inst 
works were not published till after his death. All 
his English works are theological; they were left hi 
MS., and published by Dr. Tillotson, in three vole, 
folio., Lona. 1 685. Isa&ri Barrow Opuscula appeared 
in 1697, Lond. folio. As a mathematician, especially 
in the higher geometry, Barrow wail deemed inferior 
only to Newton; as a divine he was singularly dis- 
tinguished for depth and oopiousness of thought. 
A fine specimen of his characteristic copiousness is 
quoted by Addison from his sermon on Vain and 
Idle Talking, in which the various forms and guises 
of wit — a faculty for which Dr. Barrow was himself 
celebrated — are enumerated with a felicity of expres- 
sion which it would be difficult to parallel. 

BARROW, Str John, Bart., an eminent geo- 
grapher and man of letters, was born in 1764 at 
Dragley-Back, near U1 vers tone, Lancashire, and 
when fourteen years old entered an iron-foundry in 
Liverpool as clerk and overlooker. Two yean after- 
wards he gave up this situation and made a voyage 
in a whaler to Greenland. He was subsequently 
employed as a teacher of mathematics in a school at 
Greenwich, and in that capacity attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir George Staunton, who appointed him 
nominally comptroller of the household to Lord 
Macartney in his embassy to China in 1792, though 
his real employment was to take charge of the philo- 
sophical instruments carried out as presents to the 
Chinese emperor. Of this journey he afterwards 
published an account under the title of lYavels in 
China. On Lord Macartney being appointed gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope in 1797 he made Mr 
Barrow his private secretary ; and on quitting the 
Cape in 1798 left him auditor-general of puhlio ac- 
counts. During his residence there he made several 
journeys Into the interior of South Africa, and on 
his return to England published an account of them 
under the title of Travels in Southern Africa. In 
1804 Mr. Barrow was appointed second secretary to 
the admiralty. The duties of this post he discharged 
with the most exemplary industry and activity, and he 
ever took an ardent interest in promoting geographical 
and scientific discovery, and more especially the ex- 
peditions to the Arctic Seas. His leisure hours were 
employed in literary work, and the numerous volumes 
published by him attest the profitable use he made 
of kb time. These include, in addition to the books 
of travel already mentioned, the Life of Earl Macart- 
ney, Life of Lord Anson, and a life of Lord Howe, 
also Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 
Arctio Regions, Ac. Ac., besides an autobiography 
of himself written at the age of eighty-three. He 
was also an extensive contributor to tne Quarterly 
Review. In 1835 he was created a baronet, and in 
1845 retired from his office at the admiralty. He 
died on ?3rd Nov. 1848. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, a seaport, municipal, 

I county, and park borough, in the district of Furness, 
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•fowled opposite to end Including the Island of 
Welney, Lancashire. The rapidity with whioh it 
has risen is soaroely paralleled among English towns. 
In 1848 or 1849 it was but a hamlet with 100 in- 
habitants, whose chief support was fishing; in 1871 
Its population was 17,992; in 1891 it was 61,712; 
and in 1901, 67,684. This extraordinary prosperity 
is due to the working of the rioh mines of red hema- 
tite iron-ore whioh abounds in the district, and to 
the extension of the railway to Barrow, by whioh its 
excellent natural position and capabilities of develop- 
ment as a seaport have been taken advantage of. 
There are now four docks completed, giving a total 
water area of about 274 acres, besides a large timber- 
pond; the docks being fully provided with sheds, 
warehouses, cranes, Ac. The depth of water is now 
sufficient to admit the largest ships at present afloat. 
Large graving-docks have also been constructed. 
Much timber is Imported from the north of Europe 
and from Canada and Norway, large numbers of 
cattle are brought from Belfast, ana an extensive 
trade is done In grain and flour. Iron-ore and pig- 
iron are largely shipped from the port. There is a 
large passenger traffic with the Isle of Man and 
Belfast. The ohief industrial occupations of the 
town are the manufacture of iron and Bessemer- 
steel, ship-building, iron-founding, and the making 
of ropes, sails, brioks, Ac. Large jute- works, paper- 
pulp works, and salt-works have been established, 
giving employment to very many hands. Barrow 
owes a great deal of its prosperity to the discovery 
of the Bessemer process of steel-making, and to the 
fact that the hematite ores of the district are spe- 
cially adapted to this process. Most of the ore was 
sent elsewhere to be smelted till 1867, when Messrs. 
Sohneider and Hannay erected four blast-furnaces. 
This number was afterwards inoreaBed to fourtoen ; 
a large Bessemer-steel work being added. The yearly 
output of pig-iron is said to be 850,000 tons, with 
200,000 tons of Bessemer and Siemens-Martin steel. 
Mcbsto. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, Limited, employ 
some 8000 persons, and have built some of the largest 
merchant and war-vessels afloat. They also manu- 
facture ordnance. The chief imports are timber, 
coal, jute; the exports, ore, steel rails, and pig-iron. 
The town is laid out on a regular plan, mostly in 
rectangles, is substantially built, and well drained 
and supplied with gas, water, and electricity. It con- 4 
tains churches, chapels, and schools for the various 
denominations, a free public library, workmen's insti- 
tute, and a town-hall, built at a ooBt of over £60,000. 
The Redistribution Act of 1885 ereoted it inte a par- 
liamentary borough, returning one member. The in- 
teresting ruins of Furness Abbey, which was founded 
in'll 27, lie within two miles of the town. 
BARROWS. See Tumuli. 

BARRY, a seaport of S. Wales, county of Gla- 
morgan, 7 miles a.w. of Cardiff. It has been prao- 
tioally brought into existence by the construction 
(1884-89) of a dock of 70 acres area here, between 
Barry Island and the mainland, at a cost of about 
£850 000, the entranoe being between two break- 
waters respectively 2600 and 700 feet in length. 
Barry possesses ohurohes and chapeljamlkket-hall, 
public-hall, seamen’s institute, &o., carries on 
a large export trade in coal. Pop. (urban sanitary 
district), in 1891, 13,278; in 1901, 27,028. 

BARRY, Sib Charges, a distinguished architect, 
was bom in London on 23rd May, 1795. At a very 
early age he displayed a taste for drawing and design, 
and while quite a youth, and apprentice to a firm of 
surveyors, he exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Having resolved to devote hiB energies to architec- 
ture, ho employed the little property left him in 
visiting Italy, Greece, and the East. He left Eng- 


land in 1817, and remained abroad upwards of three 
years. After his return he entered on nil professional 
oareer. He executed numerous important buildings, 
such as the Traveller's and Reform Olub-housee, 
London ; St. Edward’s School, Birmingham, &o. ; 
and in 1886 was appointed architect of the new 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. On this 
building his fame as an architect rests, and with its 
execution he was employed almost unintermittedly 
to the day of his death, extending over a period of 
more than twenty-four years. In 1852 he received 
the honour of knighthood. He had been admitted 
a Royal Academician in 1841. He died suddenly 
in May, 1860. As an architect Sir Charles Barry 
belonged to the eclectic school, and adopted indiffer- 
ently the Gothic or classic styles according as he 
might be required or circumstances render it expe- 
dient His son Edward Middleton (1830-80), 

who had been trained as an architect and had already 
distinguished himself in his profession, succeeded to 
his father’s business, and completed his great work 
the Houses of Parliament. He designed a large num- 
ber of buildings, many of them of national magnitude 
and importance. He was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician in 1869, and in 1878 succeeded Sir Q. G. 
Scott as professor of architecture to the* Academy. 

BARKY, James, a painter and writer on his art 
was born at Cork in 1741, and died in 1806. By one 
of hiB first paintings in oil, exhibited at Dublin, he 
attracted the attention of Burke, who carried him, 
in his twenty-third year, to London. The brothers 
Burke provided him with the means for visiting 
Paris and Rome, from whence he went to Plorenoe, 
Bologna, and Naples. He remained about four years 
in Italy, returning in 1770. Having exhibited some 
important pictures he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1772, and a full academician the 
following year. In 1777-83 he executed hiB chief 
work, the paintings which adorn the great hall of 
the Society of Arts. In 1775 he published An 
Inquiry into the Real or Imaginary Obstructions to 
the Increase of the Arts in England. He was 
appointed professor of painting to the Academy in 
1782 ; but in 1799, after he had alienated the respect 
of his fellow-academicians by his peculiar manners, 
and by his savage attacks upon them, he was expelled 
on the occasion of a violent pamphlet issued by him 
under the title of a Letter to the Society of Dilet- 
tanti. He was distinguished more by vigour 
of conception than by aocuraoy of execution, and 
his paintings have not maintained their reputation. 

BARRY, Marie Jeanne Comtesbe du, born at 
Vaucouleurs, in France, in 1744, of low parentage, 
the mistress, and finally the procuress of Louis XV. 
Nothing can convey a stronger impression of the 
degraded state into whioh the French oourt had fallen 
during the reign of that worthless and lioentious 
monarch than the influence whioh this woman pos- 
sessed at it, and the fulsome adulation which oourtiers 
of the roost illustrious descent were mean enough to 
pay her. In the latter part of her life, however, Bhe 
showed that better feelings were not wholly extin- 
guished in her, by the interest she took in the fate 
of the royal family at the revolution. She perished 
on the soaffold in 1793. 

BARRY, John, a distinguished naval officer of the 
United States, born in the oounty of Wexford, Ire- 
land, in 1745. He was brought up to the sea, though 
his father was a fanner; and after going to America 
(at the age of fourteen or fifteen) he continued in this 
line of life. The reputation whioh he had acquired 
for skill and experience procured for him one of the 
first naval commissions from Congress. After a suc- 
cessful cruise in the Lexington, a 10-gun brig, he 
was transferred, in the latter part of 1776- to the 
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Effingham, one of three large frigates built in Phila- and baths, near the town, are much frequented, 
delphia, When the Amerioan vessels of war were The trade in wine, hemp, linen cloth, and woollen 
lying near Whitehill, whither they had been sent yam is considerable. Pop. (1890), 5069. 
when the city and the forts of the river had fallen BAHTH, Hkinkiob, a distinguished geographer 
into the power of the British, Commodore Barry and African traveller, was born at Hamburg, Feb. 
conceived the daring plan of annoying the enemy 16, 1821. He received his education partly in his 
by means of small boats, properly armed, which native town, and partly at the University of Berlin, 
being stationed down the river and bay might where he graduated as Ph.D. in 1844. Having 
intercept supplies, and in case of danger take determined to explore all the countries bordering on 
refuge in the creeks. He accordingly manned the Mediterranean, he set out with this intention in 
the boats of the frigates, descended the river with the beginning of 1845. After his return in the end 
muffled oars under cover of the night, and appeared of 1847 he wrote an aooount of his travels, which he 
unexpectedly before the city. He effected his object published with the title Wanderungen dutch die 
by intercepting a large stock of provisions, and cap- Kilstenlknder des Mittelmeeres (vol. i. Berlin, 
turing several vessels laden with military munitions 1849). In less than two years after his return from 
and valuable stores for the British officers. He was his first travels he was Invited by the English 
afterwards named commander of asoventy-four build- government to join Dr. Overweg in accompanying 
mg in New Hampshire; bnt, this vessel having been the expedition that was about to prooeed under Mr. 
presented by Congress to the King of France, he was Richardson to Central Africa. The expedition 
transferred to the Alliance, a frigate of 86 guns, which having landed at Tripoli in the end of 1849, set out 
was plaoed under his orders. December 25, 1781, thenoe for the Interior of Afrioa in February, 1850. 
the Alliance sailed from Boston with the Marquis His explorations, which extended over an area of 
de la Fayette and Count de Noailles on board, who about 2,000,000 square miles, hitherto almost en- 
wore proceeding to France on public business. During tirely unknown, were continued for more than five 
the rest of the war Barry served with credit to him- years, In spite of the death both of Mr. Richardson 
self and benefit to his country, and after the cessation and Dr. Overweg, and he did not return to Tripoli 
of hostilities, was appointed to superintend the build- till the autumn of 1855. The ohief geographi- 
ing of the frigate United States in Philadelphia, cal results of these travels consist in the light they 
which was designed for his command. He retained throw on the true nature of the Desert of Sahara, in 
the command of the United States until she was laid showing that the eastern upper branch of the Niger, 
up in ordinary. After a life of usefulness and the Benuwe, is not connected with Lake Tchad, and 
honour, Barry fell a victim to an asthmatic affection, in the determination of the course of the Niger 
at Philadelphia, September 18, 1803. between Say and Timbuctoo. The work which he 

BARSABAS was son of Alpheus, brother of wrote on these travels, entitled Travels and Dis- 
.1 Ames the Less and of Jude, and was one of the ooveries in North and Central Africa, was published 
candidates nominated for the apostolical office left in English in 1857-8 (5 vola.). Immediately after its 
' acant by the treachery and suicide of J udas. Ao- publication he set out upon a new series of travels 
cording to tradition he was afterwards appointed through the countries bordering on the Moditer- 
Bishop of Eleutheropolift, a town of Palestine, about ranean, the last of which occupied the summer of 
20 miles from Jerusalem, and suffered martyrdom. 1865. He died 25th November, 1865. Besides the 
Another Barsabas, Burnamcd Judas, and supposed to works mentioned, he published an important work 
be the brother of the above, is mentioned in thq Acts on the languages of the countries he had visited in 
as one of the companions of Paul and Barnabas Africa, entitled Sammlung undVerarbeitung central - 
when they wont to preach the gospel at Antioch, afrikanischer Yokabularien (Gotha, 1862-3), but it 
He is supposed to have returned to Jerusalem, and was left unfinished. 

died at a very advanced age. BARTH^LEMY, Jean Jacques, born January 

BAR-8 UR- AUBE, a town of France, depart- 20, 1716, at Cassis, near Marseilles, in what was 
ment of Aube, 29 miles x from Troyes, on the Aube, formerly Prqvence, received a good education from 
here crossed by a bridge, in a valley, surrounded the fathers of the oratory at Marseilles, and was 
with vine-clad hills. Pop. (1891), 4306. about to propare himself, under the Jesuits, for holy 

BA RT, Jean. See Bavrt. orders*, but becoming disgusted with his teachers, he 

BARTAN, or Bartin, a town of Asia Minor, in declined all offers of clerical promotion, and only 
the vilayet of KaBtamuni, at the junction of the accepted the title of abbi, in order to show that he 
river Bartan and a smaller stream, the Bartan (which belonged to this class. From his youth he loved 
is navigable for small vessels) entering the Black the study of the ancient languages, including the 
Sea a few miles below. It ii surrounded by a ancient Oriental tongues, and antiquities more par- 
ruinous wall, and consists of about 800 houses, and fcicularly. His indefatigable industry and acuteness 
is built on two low hills of cretaceous limestone, soon enabled him to communicate to the learned 
The houses, on aooount of the marshy character of new discoveries in this branch of study, among 
the surrounding country, are all built of two stories, wktoh the Alphabet of Palmyra, published by him 
the upper one of which alone is inhabited. For the , 49 1764, holds a principal place. In 1747 he was 
name reason the streets are oarefully paved with* member of the Academy of Inscriptions at 

large limestone slabs. It has several mosques, kbans^ Pfenf, after having been associated, on his arrival in 
and baths; and oarries on a lively trade with Con- Paris (1744), with the inspector of the Royal Cabinet 
htantinople, from which it imports various kinds of of Medals. About this time he became acquainted 
merchandise, sending in exchange hemp, fruit, and with the Count Stainville (afterwards the minister 
iroher. Pop. 4000. Choiseul), who was on the point of departing as 

m ^ or ® ARTFBLD » & free town, Hungary, ambassador for Rome, and invited Barth 41emy to 

unty of Saros, 156 miles n.e. of Budapest, on a ao company him thither. Having been appointed 
i8 mg ground near the banks of the Tepla and L&uka. director of the Cabinet of MedalB in 1758, he accepted 
hiiSH ° n< l °14eet towns in Hungary, and is well the offer, and went in 1754 to Rome. He travelled 

t . . ’ Ras Beveral Roman Cathmic ohurohes, a through Italy, collected antiquities, and occupied 
mtNf 6ran c “ u *°k ftn| i sohool, a Franciscan monastery, himself, after his return, with learned works, and 
Dot* ^ ®f*demy, hospital, theatre, paper-mills, with the arrangement of the oabinet whioh had been 
V VoL^'tL ®° me ohalybeate springs Intrusted to his care, and to which be adde^a great 
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number of costly and rare medals. Among his 
works none are so distinguished for learning and 
beauty of description as the Travels of the Younger 
Anaoharsis in Greece, on 'which he had laboured 
thirty years, and winch was translated into English, 
German, and other languages. Ho himself was 
modest enough to call this an unwieldy compila- 
tion, whilst all the learned men of France and 
foreign countries received it with the greatest ap- 
plause. Barth&emy, in his advanced age, resolved 
to compose a complete catalogue of the Royal Cabi- 
net of Medals, but was interrupted in 1788 by the 
storms of the revolution. In 1789 he received a place 
in the Academie Franchise. In 1793 he was arrested 
on a charge of aristocratic leanings, but be was soon 
after set at liberty. This event had the most in- 
jurious effects upon his weak health. When the 
chief librarian of tho national library, the notorious 
Carra, was executed, October 31, 1793, Barth^leiny 
received the offer of his place ; but he refused it, 
with the hope of passing Ins few remaining days in 
tranquillity. He died January 30, 1795. 

BAltTJf fiLEMY - SAINT - HILAI HE, Jules, 
French politician and philosopher, was bom at Farm 
on Aug. 19th, 1805. On completing his studies he 
received an appointment in the ministry of finance, 
being at that time also on the staff of the Globe news- 
paper. After the revolution of 1830 ho founded a 
journal called Bon Sens, and continued to support the 
liberal party in the press. In 1834 he became ex- 
aminer in French literature at the £cole Polytech- 
nique, and four years later he was appointed to the 
chair of Greek and Latin philosophy in the College 
de France. He played a part on the side of the 
moderate party in the revolution of 1848, and was 
elected to the constituent assembly for Seine-et-Oise. 
The roup d'itat of December, 1852, caused him to 
forBake political life for a considerable time and to 
resign bis professorship. From this retirement be 
emerged in 1869, the year of bis election as deputy 
for the first circumscription of Seine-et-Oise. He 
was shortly afterwards sent to the National Assem- 
bly as tho representative of that department, and 
during the troublous times of 1870-71 be was closely 
associated with M. Thiers. In 1875 he became a 
life senator, and in the cabinet of M. Jules Ferry, 
constituted 1S80, he was appointed minister of 
foreign affairs. The chief event of his tonure of 
this office was the occupation of Tunis. In 1881 he | 
again abandoned public lifo for study and literary 
work. Ho died at PariH on Nov. 25th, 1 895. His 
greatest work is his complete French version of AriB- 
tytle (1837-1893); and among hiB other writings are 
l)e la Logique d’Anstote (1838) ; Des V^das (1854); 
Du Bouddhisme (1855); Letters on Egypt (1856); 
Le Bouddha et sa Religion (1862); Mahomet et le 
Coran (1865); De la MetaphyBique (1879); L’lnde 
Anglaise (1887); Victor Cousin (1895, 3 vols.); and 
other works on Hindu religions, philosophy, (fee. 

BARTHEZ, Paul Joseph, one of the most learned 
physicians of France in the eighteenth century, was 
born at Montpellier, December 11, 1734^, He com- 
pleted his medical studies and recced %ie degree 
of M.D. in 1753, and in 1754 hWame to Paris, 
where he was received into the society of Barthelemy, 
D’ Alembert, and other eminent men. Two memoirs 
whioh he presented to the Academie des Inscriptions 
et deB Belles-Lettres, obtained the first prizes. Re- 
called to Montpellier, he founded there a medical 
school, which aoquired a reputation throughout all 
Europe. He also published * there his Nouveaux 
Elements de la Scienoe de l’Homme (Montpellier, 
1778; 2nd augm> ed., Paris, 1806, 2 vols.), which 
was translated into most of the European lan- 
guages. He returned in 1780 to Paris, where he 


was appointed by the king consulting physician, and 
by the Duke of Orleans his first physician. The 
revolution deprived him of the greater part of his 
fortune and his place. Napoleon, who understood 
how to discover merit, brought him forth again, 
and loaded him in his advanced age with dignities. 
He died December 15, 1606. His name will be re- 
membered with the same respect ob those of Boer- 
hoave, Hoffmann, Sydenham, Cullen, Brown, Ac. 
Among his numerous writings may be specially 
mentioned the Nouvelle Mecanique des Mouve- 
ments de 1'IIomnie et des Animaux. 

BARTHOLOMEW (son of Tolmai), the apostle, is 
probably the same person as Nathanael , mentioned in 
the Gospel of St. John aB an upright Israelite, and 
one of the first disoiples of Jesus The derivation of 
his name and descent from the family of the Ptole- 
mies is fabulous. He is said to have taught Christi- 
anity in tho south of Arabia, into which, according 
to Eusebius, he carried the Gospel of St. Matthew 
in the Hebrew language. Chrysostom mentions 
thut he preached in Armenia and Asia Minor, and 
tradition tells that he was flayed alive and cruci- 
fied with his head downward. The ancient church 
had an apocryphal goBpel bearing his name, of which 
nothing has been preserved. His day is the 24th 
August. 

BARTHOLOMEW, St., one of the Leeward 
Islands, in the WeBfc Indies, 120 miles to the N.w. 
of Guadeloupe, belonging to Franoe (to which power 
it was transferred by Sweden in 1877), about 8 square 
miles in area, and rising to the height of about 1000 
feet. It produces tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
cassava, drugs, <feo., with some excellent woods (in- 
cluding lignum vitae), and limestone. All the fresh 
water which can be procured is saved in cisterns, as 
there are no springs. The climate is healthy. The 
island is encompassed by formidable rocks, which 
render it dangerous of access to shipping. Pop. 
(1889), 2674. The only town is Gustavia or St. 
Bartholomew, and the only harbour is that of Gus- 
tavia. There are two other islands of the same 

name in the South Pacific Ocean. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, a celebrated fair for- 
merly and for many years held in WeBt Smithfield, 
London, on St. Bartholomew’s Day (Aug. 24, O.B.). 
It was first established in the reign of Henry I., and 
was originally devoted mainly to the purposes of 
business and traffic. SportB, exhibitions, and popu- 
lar amusements were also introduced, among them 
being the mysteries and miracle plays of the chnroh. 
In process of time the transacting of serious business 
was gradually superseded, and the chief attraction 
of the fair consisted in shows and other amusements. 
Latterly even these declined in quality, and the in* 
stitution came to be regarded as a nuisance, sub- 
versive of order and morals. After many discus- 
sions on the propriety of abolishing the fair, this 
was finally effected in 1855. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, St., a feast of the 
Christian Church, celebrated in honour of St. Bar- 
tholomew on 24th August. The horrid slaughter of 
the Huguenots, in France, took place on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, under the reign of Charles IX., in 1572. 
The causes which produoed it may be found in the 
articles Huguenots, Guise, and CondA After the 
death of Francis II., Catherine de* Medici had 
assumed the regency for her son Charles IX., then 
only ten years old, and was compelled, in spite of 
the opposition of the Guises, to issue an edict of 
toleration in favour of the Protestants. The pwty 
of the Guises now persuaded the nation that the 
Catholic religion was in the greatest danger. The 
Huguenots were treated in the most oruel manner; 
Prince Condd took up arms; The Guises had recourse 
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to the Spaniards, Condd to the English, for assist* received the news that the Poles had elected him 
ance. Both parties were guilty of the most atrod- their king. He concluded a treaty, July 6, 1678, 
ouh cruelties, but finally concluded peaoe. The and the king granted to the Huguenots the exercise 
queen-mother caused the king, who had entered his of their religion in certain towns. The court gained 
fourteenth year, to be declared of age, that she nothing by the massacre of St Bartholomew (called, 
might govern more absolutely under his name, in French ultra papers, in 1824, une rigwwr talu • 
Duke Francis de Guise had been assassinated by a tain). The Huguenots were afterwards more on 
Huguenot, at the siege of Orleans; but hiB spirit their guard, and armed themselves againBt new 
continued in his family, which considered the Ad- attacks. (See Hist, de la Ste. Barth&dmi d’aprfes 
miral Coligny as the author of his murder. The les Chroniques, les M&noires et les ManusoritH du 
Huguenots soon found that the queen-mother still Toms, Park, 1826. The massacre of St. Bartholo- 
hated them ; and Cond£ and Coligny therefore keyt mow is, in this work, attributed to Catharine de’ 
themselves on their guard. The king (see Charles Medici See also Schiller’s History of the Troubles 
IX.) had been persuaded that the Huguenots had in France, until the death of Charles IX.) 
designs on his life, and had conceived an implacable BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, St., one of 
hatred against them. Meanwhile, the court endea- the greatest hospitals of London; formerly theprioiy 
voured to gain time, in order to seize the persons of of St. Bartholomew, and made an hospital by Henry 
the prince and the admiral by stratagem, but was VIII. in 1547. It contains 676 bedfl, and, on an 
disappointed, and hostilities were renewed with more average, 6000 patients are annually admitted to the 
violence than ever. In the battle of Jarnac, 1569, hospital, while about 100,000 out-patients are re- 
Oondd was made prisoner and shot by the Captain lieved by it. 

de Montesquieu. Coligny collected the remains of BARTLETT, William Henry, a well-known 
the routed army ; tho young prince Henry de Bdam artist, was bom at Kentish Town, London, on 29th 
(afterwards Henry IV., king of Navarre and France), March, 1 809, and afterwards served an apprenticeship 
the hood of the Protestant party after the death of with the distinguished architectural antiquary Mr. 
Condi, was appointed commander-in-chief, and John Britton, who conceived a high opinion of his 
Coligny commanded in the name of the prince pupil’s powers, and employed him to make drawings 
Henry de Condi, who swore to revenge the murder for his Cathedral Antiquities and Picturesque Anti- 
<>f his father. But he was destitute of moans, and quities of English Cities. Mr. Bartlett subsequently 
was unsuccessful. The advantageous offers of peace travelled extensively abroad, and the illustrative 
at St Germain-en-Laye (August 8, 1570) blinded works which he published, descriptive of the coun- 
tlie chiefs of the Huguenots, particularly the Ad- tries visited by him, obtained great success with the 
miral Coligny, who was wearied with civil war. public. The engravings in these are taken from 
The king appeared to have entirely disengaged him- sketches by his own pencil, and display a wonderful 
self from the influence of the Guises and his mother: beauty and richness of execution. Among those 
he invited the old Coligny, the support of tho Hugue- more especially deserving of notice are his works on 
nets, to hw court, and honoured him as a father. Switzerland, Syria, Egypt, and the United States of 
The most artful means were employed to increase America. He died on the voyage from Malta to 
this delusion. The sister of the king was marriod Marseilles, on 25th September, 1854. 
to the Prince de Blam (Aug. 18, 1572), in order to BARTOLINI, Lorenzo, a celebrated Italian sculp- 

allure the most distinguished Huguenots to Paris, tor, was bom at Florence about 1778. In his youth 
Some of his friendB endeavoured to dissuade the he was a pupil of Desmarets, a French painter, and 
admiral from this visit ; but he could not be con- made considerable progress under him ; but the bent 
vinced that the king would command an aasassina- of his geniuB leading him rather to handle the chisel 
tion of the Protestants throughout his kingdom, than the brush, he proceeded to Paris, and entered 
Aug. 22, a shot from a window wounded the admiral, the studio of the sculptor Leznot. He early estab- 
The king hastened to visit him, and swore to punish lished his reputation by the execution of a bas-relief, 
the author of the villany ; but, on the same day, be Cleobis and Biton. Napoleon intrusted him with a 
was . induced by his mother to believe that the multitude of works, among others a colossal bust 
admiral had designs on his life. ‘God's death’’ he of the emperor placed above the entrance of the 
exclaimed: 'kill the admiral; and not only him, French Institute, and a magnificent statue of him, 
but all the Huguenots ; let none remain to disturb which, in consequence of the events of the restora- 
us’’ The following night, Catharine held the tion, was never delivered to government, and is now 
bloody council which fixed the execution for the in America. On the fall of the empire he returned 
night of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. After to Florence, where he continued to exercise his pro- 
the assassination of Coligny, a bell from the tower fession. Among his greater works may be men* 
<>f the royal palace, at midnight, gave to the tioned his groups of Charity, and Hercules and 
assembled companies of burghers the signal for the Lycos, and the beautiful monument in the cathedral 
general massacre of the Huguenots. The Prince of of Lausanne, Switzerland, erected in memory of 
Condi and the King of Navarre saved their lives Lady Stratford Canning, who died there in 1817. 
by going to mass, and pretending to embrace the Bartolini ranks next to Conova among modem 
Catholic religion. By the king’B orders, the mas- Italian sculptors. He died at Florence in 1860. 
sacre was extended through the whole kingdom ; BARTOLOMMEO, Fba. See Baooio della 
v’ * n 8ome P rov 'n°« fl » the officers had honour Porta. 
and humanity enough to disobey the orders to BARTOLOZZI, Francesco, a distinguished en- 
butcher their innocent fellow-citizens, yet instru- graver, bom at Florence in 1726, or, according to 
meats were always found to oontinue the massacre, others, in 1780, where he learned the art of drawing 
yiis horrible slaughter continued for thirty dayB, in from Hugfort, Ferreti, and others. In Venice, in 
at on a ^ P ro vlnces : the victims are calculated Florence, and Milan, he etched several pieces on 

30,000. At Rome, the cannons were discharged, sacred subjects, and then went to London, where be 
, e PPP 6 . ordered a jubilee and a procession to the reoeived great encouragement, and accommodated 
urea of St. Louis, and caused the Te Deum to be himself entirely to the national taste, so as even to 
■^° 8e °* the Huguenots who esoaped fled work in the popular red dotted manner. His P 1 ® 00- 
* . , mountains and to Rochelle. The Duke of were so universally sought for. that a complete boHeo- 

^J° u Ud siege to that city, but, during the siege, tion of them was valued at £1000. He was elected a 
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member of the Royal Academy of Arts, in London. 
After forty years’ residence in London, he went to 
Lislxra, to engrave on copper the portrait of the 
regent, where ho received, in 1807, the order of 
Christ. He died there in April, 1813. With accu- 
racy of design, he united great delicacy of execu- 
tion. Among his best engravings is the death of 
Lord Chatham, after Copley, and the Virgin and 
Child His works, among which are imitations in 
etching of drawings of the great masters, amount to 
more than 2000. 

BARTOLUS, one of the most celebrated lawyers 
of his century, was horn at Sasso Ferrato, in the 
Marches of Ancona, about 1313; studied and took 
his degree of Doctor of Law at Bologna, became 
professor, first at Pisa, and then at Perugia, was 
ennobled and honoured with other distinctions and 
privileges by the emperor Charles IV., and not only 
uhlished many important works in law, in which 
is opinions were long deemed almost oracular, but 
distinguished himself in various other branches of 
knowledge. His excessive labours appear to have 
undermined his constitution, and he died at Perugia 
in lSfifi. 

BARTON Bernard, known as the Quaker poet, 
one of the minor English poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was born in London, 31st January, 1784. In 
1800 he removed to Woodbridgo, in Suffolk, where 
ho entered into a business in coals and corn, along 
with a brother of his wife ; but his partner dying, 
lie gave up this occupation, and in 1810 became 
clerk in a bank at Woodbridgo, a situation which 
he held till not long before his death He died of 
heart disease on the 19th February, 1849, leaving 
a daughter, his only child In 1824 a reading 
society founded by him at Woodbndgo presented 
him with £1200, and he afterwards received a pen- 
sion of £100 through Sir R. Peel. His first appear- 
ance as an author was in 1812, when he published 
a small volume of poems under the title of Metrical 
Effusions, which led to a correspondence with the 
loot Southey. This was followed in 1818 by Poems 
•v an Amateur, and in 1820 by a volume entitled 
simply PoernH, which became popular, and gained 
him the friendship of Lamb and Byron. Of his 
other productions the chief wore Napoleon, and other 
Poems (1822); Poetic Vigils (1824); Dovotional 
Verses (1820) ; A New-year’s Eve, and other- PoeniB 
\1828) ; besides many contributions to the annuals 
and magazines. His last work was Household 
Verses (1845). His daughter Lucy published Selec- 
tions from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Bar- 
ton, in 1849. His poetry, though deficient iu force, 
Is' pleasing, fluent, and graceful, animated by a love 
of nature, ami by a pure religious spirit 

BARTON, Elizabeth, a country girl of Aldington, 
hi Kent (commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent), 
who was used as an instrument, by the Catholics and 
adherents of Queen Catherine, to excite the English 
nation against the proved divorce of Henry VIII 
from his first wife, and the apprehended separation 
of the English church from Rome, with q^iich the 
king then threatened the pope. Heruleliriotts utter- 
ences, in a violent nervous illness, wHb made uso of 
by the parson of Aldington, Richard Maister, and 
by a canon of Canterbury named Bocking, to per- 
ms ide her that she wap a prophetess inspired by God, 
and destined to prevent this undertaking of the king. 
Among other things she prophesied tbit Henry, if 
he persisted in his purpose of divorce and Becnnd 
marriage, would not be king for .seven months longer, 
and would die a shameful death, and be succeeded by 
Catherine’s daughter. Her revelations, published and 
distributed by the monk Dering, produced such a 
fermentation among the people, that Henry ordered 


the apprehension and examination of Elizabeth and 
her accomplices before the Star-chamber. After 
they had there confessed the imposture, they were 
condemned to make a public confession and to im- 
prisonment ; and the Maid, Bocking, Maister, Dering, 
and three others were afterwards adjudged guilty of 
high treason, for a conspiracy against uie king, and 
executed April 21, 1534. The venerable Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More were among those 
accused of holding correspondence with the Holy 
Maid; and the former was pronounced guilty of mis- 
prision, or conoealment, of treason in consequence. 

BARTON-ON- 1IUMBER, a town of Lincoln- 
shire, England, on the Humber, an ancient plaoe, 
with two old churches, one of them, in part at least, 
an undoubted specimen of Saxon architecture. Its 
industries embrace ropes, manures, candles, cement, 
cycles, &c. Pop. (1891), 5226; (1901), 5671. 

BARUCH (literally bleated ), is used a a the name of 
several individuals, of whom the most celebrated was 
the son of Neriah, scribe and assistant to the prophet 
Jeremiah. During the reign of Jehoiakim, about 
b o. 607, Jeremiah, while in prison, having been 
divinely commissioned to put all his prophecies in 
writing, dictated them to Baruch, who inserted them 
in a roll, which he was ordered to read both within 
and at the entrance of the tomple. Jehoiakim on 
hearing its commencement cut it in pieces and threw 
it into the fire. At the captivity, niter the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Jeremiah and Baruch were per- 
mitted to remain in Palestine, but were afterwards 
earned into Egypt, B.G. 588. The subsequent life of 
Baruch is little known. According to one tradition 
he died in Egypt , according to another, he quitted 
Egypt for Babylon, and died there twelve years 
after Babylon was destroyed. One of the apocry- 
phal books bears the name of Baruch. The Counoil 
of Tront gave it a place in the canon, but itB authen- 
ticity was not admitted either by the ancient Jews 
or the early Christian fathers. 

BARYTA, one of the earths; from barya, heavy, on 
account of the high specific gravity of its compounds 
It is procured either from the native sulphate of 
barium, by exposing its powder to a rod heat with 
charcoal, and by forming from the resulting sulphuret 
a nitrate, which is decomposed by heat ; or from the 
native carbonate, by dissolving it in nitric acid, and, 
in like manner, subjecting it to heat. Thus obtained, 
baryta has a specific gravity of 4, is of a gray colour, 
has a caustic taste, and slakes on exposure to the 
air, like lime, falling to powder from the absorption 
of water. It is soluble in 25 parts of water, at 60°, 
and in the proportion of nearly half its weight at 
212°. The solution, on cooling, affords prismatic 
crystals. Its watery solution possesses strong alkaline 
properties, changing the vegetable blues to green, 
and acquiring a film upon its surface, when exposed 
to the air, from the absorption of carbonic acid. It 
ojierates as a virulent poison when taken into the 
stomach. To the flame of alcohol it iinpartB a 
greenish yellow colour, which, together with its 
great solubility in water, serves to distinguish it 
from the other earths. It is used in chemical analy- 
sis, for decomposing minerals such as silicates, and 
thus rendering them soluble in acids or water. 

Baryta was decomposed by the agenoy of galvan- 
ism, and ascertained to be the oxide of a peculiar 
metal, to which Sir Humphry Davy gave the name 
of barium. Barium has a white colour, with a metallic 
lustre, resembling that of silver. Exposed to the 
air or thrown into water, it absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into baryta. 

Baryta combines with the adds, and forms a 
variety of salts, two of which, the oarbonate and the 
sulphate, are found abundantly in nature. The first 
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of these la called, In mineralogy, Witherite t from Dr. from the air on a sufficient scale for manufacturing 
Withering, its discoverer. It is commonly fibrous purposes. But although the process succeeds, the 
or bladed in its structure, occasionally including expense attending the working of it has hitherto 
■mall cavities lined with minute crystals. It is prevented it boing employed as a convenient source 
whitish, translucent, and glistening. Speoific gra- of oxygen, and even in the laboratory it has not 
rity, 4 3. It is composed of baryta 78, and carbonic superseded the potassic chlorate, 
anhydride 22. Like all the other salts of baryta BASAITI, Marco, a celebrated early painter of 
(with one exception), the oarbonate is a virulent Greek extraction, born in the Friuli about the middle 
poison, and has often proved fatal to domestic fowls of the fifteenth oentury, settled in Venice, where 
and animals which have accidentally swallowed it, several of his paintings, remarkable for the brilliancy 
about the mines where it occurs. Its principal of their colouring, and distinguished by other excel* 
localities are in the north of England, whore it is lences, are Been. His master*piece, now in the 
found in lead mines : it also occurs in Styria, Salz- Venetian academy, is the Calling of St. Andrew and 
burg, and Siberia. It is used to obtain the pure St. Peter. He was the contenqiorary, and not unf re* 
baryta, and those salts of this earth which are em* quently the successful rival, of Gian Bellini, 
ployed as chemical tests, and for the purposes of BASALT. See Trap-Books. 
scientific illustration. BASCINET, or Basnet, a light helmet, sometimes 

The sulphate of barium, called, in mineralogy, with, but more frequently without a visor, and worn 
heavy spar, is found abundantly in almost every by knights at times when, though apprehension of 
country, usually accompanying galena, or common danger was not imminent, it might not have been 
lead-ore, of which it frequently forms the gangue. safe to be altogether unarmed. It resembled a basin, 
It is often beautifully crystallized under a vorioty of and hence its name. It was in general uBe for Eng* 
forms, derived from a right rhombic prism of 101° lish infantry in the reigns of Edward II. and III , 
42', and 78° 18', but is more generally lamellar or and Kichard II., and is frequently mentioned in 
compact. It presents numerous colours, of which parliamentary and other public rocordB. 
white is the most frequent. It is translucent, and BABE, in architecture, see Architecture ; in 
sometimes transparent, capable of being scratched by chemistry, see Chemistry. 

the knife, and of a specific gravity of 4*7. Like the BASE, or Basis, a term in tactics, first introduced 
artiticial sulphate of barium, it is insoluble, and is into military languogo by Heinrich von Bulow, who 
the only salt of thiB earth which is not poisonous, laboured to reduce war to mathematical principles, 
It consists of 67 ports of baryta and 33 sulphuric and to give more certain rules to tho commander, 
anhydride. It is employed, though less extensively, By basis, he understands a tract of country well pro- 
for the same purposos as the carbonate, and was for- tected by fortresses, and from which the operations 
merly used by Mr. Wedgewood in the manufacture of the army proceed. The line on which these ope* 
of his beautiful jasper ware. rations are executed he calls the line of operation; 

A fibrous variety of heavy spar, called Bolagnian the fortresses from which the operations begin, the 
si>me, which occurs, imbedded in small nodular subject; the point to be first carried, the object. 
masses, in a marl near Bologna, has the remarkable Thus, in an offensive war of France against South 
property of becoming phosphorescent by calcination. Germany, supposing Prussia and Switzerland to be 
The artificial sulphate of barium formed by adding neutral, the Rhine, from Basel to Carlsrube, would 
sulphuric acid to any soluble compound of barium, is have been the basis ; Strasburg, the subject ; Ulm, 
a heavy white powder insoluble in acids and alkalies, or Ratisbon, the object ; and the road from Str&B- 
ond is the usual test by which barium is recognized, burg to these places, the line of operation. As 
It is also employed for painting in water-colours, Bulow thought magazines indispensable, the security 
under the name of permanent white. The same sub- of the line of operation against all attacks from the 
stauce is much valued for marking bottles in chemi- Bide seemed to him likewise indispensable, and he 
cal laboratories, where the acid vapours destroy laid down the principle that both the lines drawn from 
common ink, and for labelling articles kept in cellars the ends of the basis to the object, ought to meet there 
And moist places. In order to be applied, it iB mixed in a right or on obtuse angle, the last being preferable, 
up with Bpirits of turpentine and linseed-oil, to the The novelty and importance of the subject, and the 
consistence of common paint, when it is laid on with severity with which Billow criticized his opponents, 
a brush. If a black marking material is preferred, gave rise to a violent dispute. In 1814, the subject 
this may be rendered go by the addition of a little was discussed in the Fragmente aus den Grundsatzen 
hunp-black. dor Strategic, erlautert durch die Dorstellung des 

The nitrate of barium is formed by dissolving the Foldzugs in Deutschland, 1796 ; a most valuable 
native carbonate in diluted nitric acid, and crystal- work, composed by the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
lizes on evaporation. It 1 b soluble in 10 or 12 ports tria. He adopts many of the ideas of Bulow, and 
water, at 60°, and in 3 or 4 parts at 212" rejects others ; and, on the whole, establishes the 

1 he chloride of barium, in like manner, is produced theory of the basis on such grounds, that every 
by submitting the carbonate to the action of dilute unprejudiced military man will be disposed to admit 
hydrochloric acid. It is much more soluble than the it. He also maintains, that the basis (according to 
rut rate. The chloride of barium is employed with his definition, a straight line, which unites several 
Advantage as a medicine, in the treatment of scrofu- points at which the stores of the army are collected) 
Ioub diseases,, though, from its poisonous, ^nature, must be covered. It ought, since the operation on 
great caution is required in its administration. ' With one road would be dangerous, to include, if possible, 
’ i 0t S er . ac * c k barium forms compounds which are several fortified places, connected by easy communi* 
insoluble in water, but dissolves more or less readily cations, and to run parallel with the basis of the ene- 
m ^~' oc ^ or ic acid. my. If the troops move too far from the basis a 

. baryta is raised to a dull red heat in the new one should be formed. The archduke explains 

ait ^combines with an additional quantity of oxygen, hiB principles on a supposed theatre of war in the 
is converted into the barytio peroxide. If this south of Germany, and by the war which actually 
m pound be then heated to full redness the addi* took place in that country in 1796, in which he dis- 
onal quantity of. oxygen is given off and baryta tinguished himself so much. Several of the Euro- 
j 7 taking advantage of this property it pean wars have shown the correctness of this theory, 
Hoped that oxygen might be got continuously which has been acted on, more or less, by generals in 
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all ages, and the neglect of which has generally been 
attended with suffering and defeat Thus the Prua- 
dans, in 1702, advanced without paying regard to 
the fortresses of Mentz, Thionville, Landau, Ac., on 
one line of operation ; and were nearly destroyed at 
Valmy ; and, for the same reason, the army of Jour- 
dan, in 1790, was almost entirely ruined, after some 
unfortunate engagements. So the army of Napoleon 
perished in Russia, because he had not formed, before 
advancing to Moscow, a new basis on the Dnieper. 
The war in Spain, also, westward of Madrid, con- 
sisted only of detached movements of large col- 
umns, which were ineffectual, on account of the 
want of a proper communication. The allies also 
were enabled to march from all sides against Na- 
poleon at Leipsic, in consequence of his having 
neglected to form a basis at Dresden ; and they 
themselves were several times exposed to the greatest 
danger in Prance, from a similar neglect, when 
nothing but the boldness of lilucher, and the spirit 
of the troops, saved them. It may be objected, that 
Naphleon owed his greatest glory to campaigns in 
which he entirely disregarded the basis ; as those of 
1805 and 1809, against Austria, and his previous 
campaigns in Italy ; but one single great and deci- 
sive battle lost would have punished severely his 
neglect of this principle. And, moreover, there is 
one rule still more important than those of tactics — 
to act according to the circumstances and the char- 
acter of the enemy, and to bring on decisive results 
by energetic moaHui es, rather than to moulder away 
In inaction. We may remark, also, that the conquest 
of the capital of a large state is always a most im- 
portant object, and should be aimed at as speedily as 
the rules of tactics will allow. 

BASEDOW, John Bernhard, often called by 
himself Bernard von NnrdaUnnrjen ; one of the most 
famous of the German teachers, who, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, wrote so much oil 
education, was born Sep. 11, 17-3, (bed July 25, 1790. 
He hod in Dessau an institution for education, railed 
Fhilanthropinon, which the prince of this territory 
favoured. The chief features of Basedow’s system are 
the cosmopolitan character which he endeavoured to 
instil into his pupils, and the full development of the 
faculties of the young at which he aspired, in pur- 
suance of the notions of Locko and ItouBBeau 
W ith SaUmunn, Campe, &c , he established some 
good institutions, and particularly deserves credit on 
account of his efforts for the oducation of the lower 
classes. 

BASEL, or Basie (Fr. Bate), one of the largest 
cities of Switzerland, and oapit.il of canton Basel 
City, 43 mileH n. of Bern It consists of two parts, 
pleasantly situated on opposite sides of the Rhine, 
and communicating by a long wooden bridge; is 
walled, and though irregular, tolerably well built; 
and has on ancient cathedral, conspicuous lsitli by 
its elevated site and lofty towers, and justly regarded 
as one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in {Switzer- 
land. Basel was formorly a free imperial city, but 
joined the Swiss Confederacy in 1501. « Buxtorf, 
Wetstein, Hermann, the Bemouillis^id Euler were 
bom in Basel. Erasmus also UvotP there several 
years, and lies buried in the cathedral. Among the 
institutions of the city are the university, founded 
in 1459; various collections of paintings, a seminary 
for missionaries, and a German Bible society, which 
prints stereotype BibleB, and distributes several 
hundred copies of every edition to the jioor. In 
1849 a large museum was completed, w hich contains 
the university library (now oonsisting of about 
80,000 vols., with 4000 manuscripts), and all the 
collections belonging to the town. At one time 
It was a remarkable peculiarity of Basel, that the 


clocks were an hour in adv&noe of those of other 
places ; and the streets of the city were not lighted 
until March, 1826. The manufactures are extensive, 
consisting principally of ribbons, and more partially 
of other silk goods, ootton prints, linen, glovea, 
leather, jewelry, and turnery ware. The advant- 
ageous position of Basel on the Rhine, a little below 
the point where it becomes navigable, and at the 
terminus of the French and German railways, baa 
made it a centre of trade, and starting-point for 
travellers iu Switzerland. Pop. (1900), 112,842. 

BASEL, Council of. Inis council was an- 
nounced at the Counoil of Constance, and oonvoked 
by Pope Martin V., and his successor Eugenius IV. 
It commenced its sittings Dec. 14, 1431, under the 
presidency of the cardinal legate Juliano Cesarini 
of St. Angelo. The objects of its deliberations were 
to extirpate heresies (that of the Hussites in par- 
ticular), to unite all Christian nations under the 
Catholic church, to put a stop to wars between 
Christian prinoes, and to reform the church. But 
its first steps towards a peaceable reconciliation with 
the Hussites, against whom Juliano had unsuccess- 
fully published a crusade, were displeasing to the 
pope, who authorized the cardinal legate to dis- 
solve the council. That body opposed the preten- 
sions of the pope, with severe animadversions on his 
deceitful conduct, and his neglect of the welfare of 
the church, and, notwitlistanding his repeated ordero 
to remove to Italy, continued its deliberations under 
the protection of the emperor Sigismund, of the 
German princes, and of France In order to secure 
itself against the attacks of Eugenius IV., it re-en- 
acted the decrees of the Council of Constance con- 
cerning the power of a general council (in mattere of 
faith, of schism, and of reformation), to command 
the pope, as well as all Christendom, and to punish 
the disobedience of the clergy, and even of the pope, 
by virtue of its judicial character as the representa- 
tive of the Universal Church. It likewise pro- 
nounced all the doings and remonstrances of the 
pope against its proceedings of no force, and begau 
a formal process against him, after he had issued a 
hull for its dissolution; appointed him, term after 
term, to appear before its tribunal, and exeroised as 
much as possible the papal prerogatives in France 
and Cermany. Meanwhile it concluded, in the 
name of the church, a peace with the Hussites 
(whose deputios appeared, Jan. 6, 1488, with 809 
horse, in Basel, by which the use of the cup in the 
communion was granted to them. This peace was 
latified, Nov. 20, 1433, by the Calixtines, the most 
powerful and finally prevailing party of the Hussites 
The council deviated on this point, indeed, from the 
decrees of the Council of Constance, but was obliged 
so to do, in order to assist its most faithful protector, 
tho emperor Sigismund, to the acquisition of 
Bohemia by this compromise with the Hussites, who 
wore not to be subdued by force. The emperor, in 
return, effected the reconciliation of the council with 
Eugenius IV., who, urged by an insurrection in the 
papal territory, and by the fear of losing all authority 
in Germany and France, solemnly confirmed its de- 
crees in a bull, dictated by the council, and accepted 
at the sixteenth session (Feb. 5, 1434). Proud of 
this victory over the pope, it attempted to interfere 
in the quarrels of the German prinoes; but was 
reminded by Sigismund, who protested against its 
intermeddling in the affairs of the crown, of its 
proper point — the reformation of the church. To- 
wards the limitation of the power of the pope, j® 
accordance with the ancient constitution of the church, 
it had already made an important step by depriving 
him of the disposal of the prebends of cathedral and 
collegiate churches, which nad been obtained by hi* 
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predecessors; by restoring to the chapters the free 
election of their officers, and by obliging the pope to 
confirm them gratuitously. It proceeded to the 
reformation of the clergy, by ordaining that the 
clergymen who maintained oonoubines, and the pre- 
lates who received money for permitting it, should 
be punished; that the excommunicated should not 
incur the penalties of their sentence before its pub- 
lication; that interdicts should never be granted at 
the request of single individuals; and that repeated 
appeals should not be allowed, on acoount of their 
oomplaints (twentieth session, Jan. 22, 1435); that 
the annates, the sums paid for the pallia, &c., should 
be regarded as simoniaeal, and should not, under any 
pretext, be demanded or paid in future; that the 
divine service, the mass, and the canonical hours 
should be regularly observed by the olergy of eaoh 
class; that disturbances of public worship should be 
prevented by a good ecclesiastical police; that the 
Feast of Fools, and all irreverent celebrations custom- 
ary in the ohurch about Christmas, should be abol- 
ished (twenty-first session, June 9, 1435). In the 
twenty-third session (March 25, 1436) the form of 
election, the confession of faith, and the official oath 
of each pope, by which he bound himself to obey the 
decrees of the council, and the annual repetition of 
the same, were provided for; all preferment of the 
relations of a pope was forbidden, and the College of 
Cardinals was limited to twenty-four prelates and 
doctors of all nations, who should be electod by the 
free votes of the college, should be entitled to half 
of the revenues of the States of the Church, Bhould 
watch over the pope, and always sign his bulls. 
They granted him only the right to dispose of the 
liichends belonging to the dioceBe of Rome, and 
abolished the investiture of church preferments in 
•i- version. In the twenty-sixth session it again sum- 
moned him to appear, on acoount of his disobedience 
of iti' decrees, declared him guilty of contumacy, and, 
after Eugenius had opened his counter-Bynod at Fer- 
rara, decreed his suspension from the papal chair, inthe 
thirty -first session (Jan. 24, 1438). In the same ses- 
sion it forbade appeal to Rome, without resort to the 
intermediate jurisdictions, left totho papal disposition 
hut one out of ten, and two out of fifty prebends of 
a church, and destined the third jiart of all canonries 
which might become vacant to men who had taken 
regular degroes. The removal of Eugenius, however, 
seemed, on account of the strength of his party, so 
impracticable, that some prelates, who till then had 
been the boldest and most influential speakers in the 
council (for example, the cardinal legate Juliano, 
and the great canon Nicholas of Cusa, Archdeacon 
of Liege, with the moBt of the Italians), left Basel, 
and went over to the party of Eugenius. The Arch- 
bishop of Arles, Cardinal Louis Allemand, a man of 
superior spirit, courage, and eloquence, was now 
made first president of the council, and directed its 
proceedings with much vigour. Although its number 
was diminished, its most powerful protector, the 
emperor Sigismund, deceased, and its authority 
doubted by several princes and nations, on account of 
its open rupture w ith the pope; yet, in the thirty-third 
session (May 16, 1439), after violent debates, in 
winch the Archbishop of Palermo, Nic. Tudeschi 
(known, under the name of Panormitanus, as the 
greatest canon of his time), who was the delegate 
", t, ie King of Arragon and Sicily, took the part of 
, pope, — it declared Eugenius, on acoount of his 
disobedience of its decrees, a heretic, and 
Bession, as 
-he laws of 
his office. 
1489), only 
are present; 


'-.-wiy aepowd him, in the folio win 
guilty °f simony, perjury, violation of 
e ch urc h i and bad administration i 
At this session (the thirty-fourth, June 2 
two of the Spanish and Italian members ’ 


but the president adopted a spirited and effectual 
method for obtaining the decree. He ordered the 
holy relics which existed in Basel to be placed in 
the seats of the absent bishops, and produced such a 
strong excitement in the oouncil, which still consisted 
of 400, for the most part French and German pre- 
lates, priests, and doctors, that it unanimously con- 
sented to the deposition of Eugenius. Notwith- 
standing the plague, then raging in Basel, which 
continually diminished its number, it proceeded, in 
a regular conolave (Nov. 17 of the same year), to 
elect the duke Amadeus of Savoy to the papal chair. 
This prinoe then lived in retirement at Ripaglia, on 
the Lake of Geneva, and seemed particularly quali- 
fied for the office, on acoount of his piety, hie riches, 
and his connections. But Felix V. — this waB the 
name ho adopted — was acknowledged by only a few 
prinoes, cities, and universities. The chief powers, 
France and Germany, assented to the decrees of the 
oouncil for the reformation of the ohurch, but they 
chose to remain neutral in the contest with Eugenius. 
Meanwhile he acquired new credit by the union 
concluded with the Greek deputies at Florenoe (but 
afterwards rejected by the Greek Ohurch) and the 
friendship of the emperor Frederic III. The ooun- 
cil, on the other hand, denounced by Eugenius, and 
deserted by its protectors, gradually declined under its 
feeble pope, and, consulting only appearances and the 
personal safety of its members, held its forty-fifth and 
last Bession, May 16, 1443, after an inaction of three 
years, interrupted only by a few insignificant decrees 
At this session the place of meeting was changed to 
Lausanne. Here some prelates remained together 
under the cardinal Louis Allemand, until 1449, 
when, after the death of Eugenius and the resigns 
tion of Felix V., they gladly accepted the amnesty 
offered by the now pope, Nicholas V., and pro- 
nouncod the oouncil closed. The deorees of the 
Council of Basel are admitted into none of tlio 
Roman or official collections, and by the Roman 
church are considered of no authority. They have 
been regarded, however, as of authority in points of 
canon law, in France and Germany, as their regula- 
tions for the reformation of the church were to some 
extent adopted in both countries, and, as far os they 
regard clerical discipline, were actually enforced. 
Some concordats, concluded at subsequent dates, 
have modified the application of them, but never 
formally and entirely annulled them. No general 
council has ever issued more just and suitable decrees 
for the reformation of the papal government, and of 
clerical discipline; none has done more to restore the 
authority of the bishops, which the imperious pre- 
tensions of the popes had almost annihilated, and, 
consequently, the ancient apostolical constitution of 
the ohurch; but the canonists, who almost entirely 
conducted the council, could not disengage them- 
selves from the idea of the universality of the epis- 
copal character of the pope; and, proceeding on 
these premises, their strongest measures for restrict- 
ing his power were incomplete, and all their attempts 
at reformation practically useless. If this council 
had accomplished its chief object — the conversion of 
the papal monarohy into a hierarchical aristocracy — 
many sources of oomplaint against the papal despot- 
ism would indeed have been removed ; but the 
reformation of Luther, in the sixteenth century, 
would probably not have been prevented. 

BASEL, Treaties of Peace at: April 5 and July 
22, 1795. The former was signed by the Prussian 
ambassador, afterwards chancellor of state, Baron 
Hardenberg (whloh see) ; the latter by the Spanish 
ambassado r , Marquis D. Domingo d’Yriarte; and both 
by the minister plenipotentiary of the French repub- 
lic in Switzerland, the citizen Barthdlemy. By these 
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treaties Prussia and Spain separated themselves 
from the coalition against France, and acknowledged 
the republio. The republio retained the Prussian 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine until the 
general peace, and accepted the mediation of Prussia 
when any German princes wished to conclude sepa- 
rate treaties of peace with it. A secret artiole was 
inserted in the treaty, the object of which was to 
secure compensation to Prussia, in case the left bank 
of the Rhine should remain with France at the 
general peace. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
afterwards concluded a treaty with the French 
republio at Basol, August 28, 1795, by which the 
latter retained possession of the territories of HesBe- 
Oassol on the left bank of the Rhine until the general 
peace. By the peace of Basel all the conquests of 
the republican army beyond the Pyrenees were re- 
stored to Spain, in exchange for which it cedod to 
Franco the Spanish part of the island of St. Domingo. 
The Spanish prime minister, D. Eman. Godoy, Duke 
of Alcudia, received, as a reward for this treaty, the 
title of Prince of the Peace. 

BASHAN (meaning uncertain, perhaps toft , rich 
toil) is the name in Scripture for a singularly rich 
tract of country lying beyond the Jordan between 
Mount Hermon and tho land of Gilead. Thoso two 
regions, BaBhan and Gilead, attracted the attention 
of those tribes that desired to continue the pastoral 
life to which they and their fathers had been accus- 
tomed; and Gilead was accordingly divided between 
Reuben and Gad, while Bashan was given to tho 
half-tribe of Manassoh. Modern travellers speak 
with enthusiasm and delight of its forests, in which 
oaks abound worthy to be set side by side with the 
cedars of Lebanon; and the ‘strong bulls of Bashan’ 
of ancient times are still represented by the vaRb 
henls of black-cattle which pasture on its fertile 
slopes. BaHhau had been the kingdom of the 
Canaanite giant Og whom MoBes destroyed; and 
one district of the country, Argob, had at that time 
sixty fenced cities, with walls, gates, and bars, beside 
unwalled towns a great many. These were standing 
or restored in Solomon’s dayn; and to thiB day there 
are many points from which the traveller can Beo the 
remains of more than half that number. Among 
the cities of this region were Edroi, Konath, Golan, 
and Bozrah. After the captivity it is mentioned as 
divided into Trachonitis (the ancient Argob), Gau- 
lanitis (Golan), Auramtis (Ilauran, mentioned by 
Ezekiel), and Batansea, or Bazhan proper. 

BASHAW. See Pasha. 

BASHEE ISLANDS, or Batankr, a group of 
small islands in the Chinese Sea, discovcicd by Dam- 
pier in 1687, and now formiug a dependency of tho 
Phftippines, north of which they aro situated, mid- 
way between Luzon and Formosa. Tho largest 
island is Batan, with a population of about 8000. 
Two others are also of some size, but a number of the 
members of the group are very small, some being 
mere rooks. Tho total population of these islands 
is about 11,000. The productions arc plantains, 
bananas, pine apples, sugar-cane, potatoes, yams, and 
cotton. Their quadrupeds are chiefly goats and hogs. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS, irrogular troou^ju rale pay of 
the Turkish sultan. They are a wild, WPbulent body 
of men, mostly from Turkey in Asia, and in the 
duties with which they are intrusted resemble the 
Cossacks in the Russian army. On the formation 
of the Turkish contingent during the Crimean war, 
in 1855, the British government enlisted a number 
of Bashi Bazouks, but before they could be rendered 
effective peace was concluded. * In the spring of 
1876 the Bashi-Bozouks were guilty of great atro- 
cities in checking a threatened insurrection in the 
district round Philippopolis in Eastern Roumelia. 


BASHKIRS, or Bashkeers, a tribe of people 
subjeot to Russia, and inhabiting the banks of the 
Ural and Volga. They are probably descended 
from the Nogay Tartars, and resemble them in their 
manners. They formerly roamed about, under their 
own princes, in Southern Siberia. To avoid the 
Siberian khans,* they settled in their present terri- 
tory, extended themselves along the Volga and the 
Ural, and submitted to the Khan of Khasan. At the 
time when this state was overthrown by Ivan II. 
they voluntarily took refuge under the Russian scep- 
tre; but their frequent revolts long prevented their 
increase, and kept them in a weak condition. The y 
number about 500,000, and inhabit chiefly tin* 
governments of Orenburg, Perm, and Samara. They 
are Mohammedans, and live chiefly by hunting, the 
breeding of cattle and horses, and keeping of bees. 
They prepare from fermented mare’s and camel’s 
milk an intoxicating beverage, kumiss , which is their 
favourite drink. They are little civilized. The 
Bashkirs furnish the Russian army with a body of 
irregular cavalry, who formerly made uBe of the bow 
and arrow, but are now equipped with weapons of 
modern type. 

BASIL, Bishop of Ancyra in 336, violently opposed 
the Arians, but having been convicted of entertain- 
ing semi-Arian views, was excommunicated by the 
Council of Sardica in 347. He still, however, re- 
tained his Bee, and secured a sanction of his opinions 
from a counoil held at Ancyra in 358, but was finally 
deposed in 360. Both St. Basil and Athanasius seem 
to have considered him substantially orthodox, though 
his modes of expression tended to mislead. 

BASIL, St., called the Great , to distinguish him 
from other patriarchs of the same name, was born ill 
329, and made in 370 Bishop of Ca>sarea in Cappa- 
docia, where ho died in 379. Ho is the most dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic among tho Grecian patriarchs. 
His efforts for tho regulation of clerical discipline, 
of the divine service, and of the standing of the 
clergy; the number of his sermons; the success of 
his mild treatment of the ArianB; and above all, his 
endeavours for the promotion of monastic life, for 
which he prepared vows and rules, observed by him- 
self and still remaining in force, prove the merits of 
this holy man. The Greek Church honours him ob 
one of its most illustrious patron Baints, and cele- 
brates his festival on Jan. 1. The widely-spread 
order of Basilian monks are named after him. They 
lead an ascetic life. The vows of obedience, chastity, 
and poverty framed by St. Basil are the rules of all 
the orders of Christendom, although he is particu- 
larly the father of the eastern, as St. Benedict is 
the patriarch of the western orders. 

BASILICA (literally, a royal hall, originally the 
hall occupied by tho arch&n basileus or ‘king archon’ 
amongst the ancient Athenians), the name of build- 
ings belonging to classical antiquity, which acquired 
their characteristic form among the Romans. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era the Roman basilicas 
were splendid public buildings, of an oblong shape, 
commonly adorned with columns and with statues, 
where the citizens collected to consult for their 
common welfare, the merchants exposed their wares, 
young orators exercised themselves in declamation, 
&c. Constantine the Great gave some basilicas to 
the Christians in Rome for their worship. Thence it 
happened that the first Christian churches obtained 
the name of basilica. But in the fourth century 
after Christ the ancient form of the basilica began 
to be modified, and to receive further developments. 
The chief changes that from that time onwards 
were gradually made in its construction consisted 
in the raising of the nave above the rest of the build* 
ing, the introduction of upper windows, the addi- 
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tion of the transepts, end the deooration of the into* 
rior with works in mosaic. At a later time towers 
were introduced, and still later vaulted roofs instead 
of the flat timber roofs with which they were for- 
merly provided. 

BASILICA, a code of laws founded on the code 
of Justinian, supposed to have been named after 
the Greek emperor Basilius I., in whose reigh its 
compilation was begun. It was finished by Leo the 
Philosopher, and revised by order of his son Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus in 945. It consisted of 60 
books, but we no longer possess them in a complete 
form. The principal editions are those of Fahrot (7 
vols., Paris, 1647), and Heimbach (vols. L-v. Leipsic, 
1833-50). 

BASILIDES, founder of one of the most remark- 
able sects of ancient Alexandria, lived under the 
reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus, but the 
place of his birth, supposed to be either in Persia, 
Syria, or Egypt, is unknown. He was well ac- 
quainted with Christianity, but under the pretence 
of freeing it from corruption, corrupted it still more 
by mixing it up with the wildest dreams of the 
Gnostics, and peopling the earth and the air with 
multitudes of ceona. He had numerous followers, 
who spread from Syria and Egypt into Italy, and 
even as far as France, but they suddenly sank into 
obscurity, and are scarcely heard of after the fourth 
century. 

BASILISK. The basilisk of the ancients, accor- 
ding to Pliny (lib. viii. cap. 21), was a kind of ser- 
pent found in the African deseits, named bajnUakoa, 
or little king, because its body was marked with 
bright spots, and those on the head had the appear- 
am e of a crown or diadem. It had a very pointed 
head, with fiery eyes, and was of a dark colour, 
ergmg to blackness. All other snakes wore said to 
fly from the sound of its hissing; and instead of 
trailing along like other serpents, the basilisk raised 
its body nearly erect, and, as it passed along, killed 
tho herbs and fruits by its touch, and even by its 
breath ! Yet this monster was destroyed by weasels, 
if these fables had reference to any real animal, it is 
probable that it was a species somewhat similar to 
the colyra dc Capello, or the asp viper. The cobra dc 
capello has a mark on the back of its head, though 
more like a pair of spectacles than a crown : both it 
and the asp are accustomed to erect a very consider- 
able part of the body, though not to move forward 
hi this way. It is highly probable that the basilisk 
of the ancients was merely a creature of fiction. 

The name basilisk is now applied to a gcnuB of 
miurian reptiles, of the family Iguanidae, and dis- 
tinguished from other genera belonging to it by the 
ahsonce of a loose and dilatable skin under the 
throat, and of thigh {Hires, and by the presence of a 
remarkable crest running continuously along its back 
and tail. This genus includes only two species — the 
hooded basilisk ( BasilUctu mitratua) and the creBted 
basilisk {B. Amboincnsu). The former is distin- 
guished chiefly by the largeness of the bag or hood on 
its occiput, which, when filled with air, is about the 
size of a chicken’s egg. Its whole length is about 
-6 inches, but of these only 7 or 8 are occupied by 
the head and back, and ail the rest by a long com- 
pressed tail. The crested basilisk receives its name 
of Amboinensia from its abundance in the island of 
Amboyna, and indeed generally in the Indian Archi- 
ll® 0 ' . ^ a ^° ve 8 feet long, of a green colour, 
^hatripes, which on the head and neok are white, 
wi the back and tail brown, and on the belly of 
am}* l Uver y ^ue. I* frequents the sides of rivers 
a fresh-water ponds, often basking among the 
ees which overhang them, and dropping suddenly 
wn into the water on any appearance of danger. 


Being both stupid and timid, it ia easily caught. Its 
flesh is wholesome, white and tender as a ohioken, 
and tastes like venison. (See plate at Reptiueb.) 

BASILIUS I., a Macedonian who, though born 
of poor parents about the beginning of the ninth 
century, ultimately rose to be Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. Having arrived in that city for the first time, 
in his twenty-fifth year, he gained the favour of an 
archimandrite, who procured him service with an 
officer of the court of the emperor Michael III. 
His good fortune still attended him, and from the 
service of the officer he passed to that of his imperial 
master, and was appointed head-chamberlain. A 
patrician named Bardus, who was related to Michael, 
having become jealouB of the influence of Basilius, 
was plotting his downfal, but Basilius anticipated 
him, and charged BarduB with conspiracy. Bardus 
cleared himBclf ; but Basilius continued to advance 
so rapidly in the emperor’s favour, that he shortly 
after was adopted as Ids colleague. The Mace- 
donian’s ambition was not yet natiBfiod, and knowing 
that Michael had rendered himself odious by his 
cruelty and debauchery, he headed a body of con- 
spirators, and murdered him in hiB bed in 867. 
Basilius had worked his way to the throne by a 
series of crimes, but proved an able and equitable 
sovereign ; paid equal attention to the internal ad- 
ministration and the foreign relations of the empire, 
and not overlooking even its religious interests, sent 
an archbishop into Russia, and laid the foundation of 
that ascendency which the Groek Church has so long 
possessed in that country. The versatility, if not 
the depth of his intellect, iB strikingly displayed in 
his Exhortations to his Son I.eo, which are still 
extant. His death, in 886, was caused by a blow 
given him by a Btag while he was hunting. 

BASILIUS II., on the death of his father, the 
emperor Romanus the Younger, in 963, was kept 
out of the succession for twelve years by two 
usurpers, the first, Nicephorus II. (Phocus), who died 
in 969, and the second, Johannes (John) Zimisces, 
who associated Basilius and his brother Constantine 
with him in the empire in 975, and died the follow- 
ing year, leaving the whole power to Basilius, al- 
though Constantine was still his colleague in name 
His reign was almost a continued scene of warfare, 
in which the contending parties seemed to vie with 
each other in committing deeds of cruelty, but was 
extended for the unusual period of fifty years. He 
died in 1025. 

BASIN, a term of comparatively recent use in 
physical geugruphy, is generally used in relation to 
rivers, lakes, and seas, and designates not only the 
ground actually covered by them, but the whole 
area of the countries which send their drainage to 
them. Thus, for example, the basin of the Baltic 
means not merely the expanse of water to which 
that name is given, but all those parts of Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, and Donmark drained by rivers and 
lakes which discharge themselves into the Baltic. 
The boundary between two basins, formed for the 
most part by a ridge or plateau interposed between 
them, and sending the waters which descend from 
its Bides in opposite directions, is called the water- 
shed. In geology the term basin is sometimes em- 
ployed to designate, not an area of drainage, but an 
area occupied by a particular formation. Thus we 
speak of the Paris basin and the London basin. . In 
a still more restricted sense, a coal-field is sometimes 
designated a coal-basin, because in many cases the 
area over which coal-seams extend has more or less 
of the shape of a basin. 

BASINGSTOKE, a town and parish of Eng- 
land, in the county of Hants. The town, pleasantly 
situated near the source of the Loddon, 16 miles 
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*.*.■. from Winchester, consists of MTenJ streets 
lined with well-built houses, paved, amply supplied 
with water, and lighted. A handsome new town- 
hall was erected here in 1882, containing a spacious 
market for oom, a ball-room, and other apartments 
for public purposes. Basingstoke has a church, a 
fine Gothic structure erected in the time of Henry 
VIII.; several other places of worship; a mechanics’ 
institute, with good library; and numerous charities 
founded by private persons, A considerable trade 
is carried on in corn and malt. Population of muni- 
cipal borough in 1893, 8213; in 3901, 9793. 

BASKEltVILLE, John, an English artist, deserv- 
ing of notice for his improvements in printing and 
ty|>e-foiinding. He was bom at Wolverley, in Wor- 
cestershire, in 1706, and, inheriting a small estate, 
was brought up to no profession. He, however, 
acquired a particular skill in penmanship and carving 
letters on stone; and at the age of twenty ho settled at 
Birmingham as a writing-mastor. He subsequently 
engaged in the manufacture of japanned works ; and 
in 1750 commenced his labours in the branch of art 
which acquired for him so much celebrity. His first 
groat performance as a printer, was an edition of 
Virgil, in royal 4to, 1766, which was followed by 
many of the Latin classics, and some English onos, 
in 4to and smaller sizes. The beauty of his typo- 
graphical productions was superior to anything which 
had previously appeared from an English press; 
and when it is considered that the paper and ink, as 
well as the typos and workmanship, were the fruits 
of one man’s skill and ingenuity, it must be admitted 
that he possessed great merit lie died in 1775, and 
his types and matrices were afterwards sold at l’aris 
for £3700, to Beaumarchais. 

BASLE. See Basel. 

BASNAGE, a family of French Protestants, re- 
markable for the numlier of able men and eminent 
writers whom it has produced. — 1. Nicolah, who 
having espoused the doctrines of the Information, 
was compelled by persecution to take refuge in Eng- 
land, where he became the minister of a congregation 
at Norwich. When, by the accession of Henry IV., 
a better era began to dawn he returned to his country, 
and officiated till his death as the minister of a church 

at Carentan. 2 Benjamin, son of the former, Imm 

iu 1580, Bucceoded his father in his charge, and held 
It for tiie long period of iift\-one years, lie long 
held a prominent place among the reformers of 
France, presided in the Assembly held at Rochelle in 
1622, undertook the clangorous task of negotiating for 
Euglish aid, travelled into Scotland to arouse the 
Protestant feeling in that country, and on his return 
took the lead in the important synods held at Char- 
entoa in 3623 and lb33, and at Alenyon in 1637. 
His principal work, entitled TraitcS de 1 Eglise, is a 

good specimen of his talents. He died in 3662. 

8. Henri de Fhanquenay, l»orn iu 1615, died in 
1695, youngest son of Benjamin, studied for the bar, 
and as a provincial advocate iu Rouen long stood at 
the head of his profession. His eloquence, learning, 
and unsullied integrity secured him the esteem, not 
only of the Protestants, uhose views he held, but 
even of those most violently opposed tcUbham. His 
complete works, confined to juridical were 

published at Rouen, in 2 vols. folio, in 1778. 4. 

Jacques, eldest son of Henri, born at Rouen in 1653, 
Is the best known, and perhaps the ablest member of 
the family. At Saumur he became the favourite 
pupil of Tanaquil le Ffcvre, who would fain have 
dissuaded him from studying for the church ; but his 
resolution, previously avowed, was. not to be shaken, 
and he completed his course of theology by studying, 
first at Geneva and afterwards at Sedan. On Ins 
return, in 1676, he became minister of the Protestant 


church at Rouen. In 1685, the bigotry of Louis 
XIV. liaving closed his ahurdi, he removed to Hol- 
land, and officiated as minister, first, for a short 
period, at Rotterdam, and then permanently at the 
Hague. Although he hod been tyrannically driven 
from his home, so high was the opinion entertained 
both of his ability and integrity, that when the 
French government were anxiouB to form a coalition 
with England and the United Provinces, one of the 
leading instructions given to their ambassador was 
to take the advice of Basnage, and be guided by it. 
On this and on other occasions Basnage showed that 
had worldly aggrandizement been his object, he 
could easily, as a statesman, have outstripped his 
fame as a divine. He died in 1723. His works are 
very numerous, and some of them having been called 
forth by the circumstances of the times have lost much 
of the interest which originally attached to them; hut 
several of them are still standards on the subjects of 
which they treat. Among others may he mentioned 
Histoire de 1’ Eglise, 2 vols. folio ; Histoire des Juifs, 
16 vols. 12mo ; Annales des Provinces Unies, 2 vols. 
folio; and La Communion Santc, 12mo. 

BASQUES, or Biscay anb; in their own language, 
Eusraldunac ; a remarkable race of people dwelling 
in the south-west comer of France, and in the north 
of Spain, on both sides of the Pyrenees. They are pro- 
bably descendants of the ancient Iberi, who occupied 
Spain before the Celts. The French Basques (Gascons) 
settled, at the end of the Bixtb century, on the north 
side of the Pyrenees, between those mountains and 
the Garonne. After long struggles they submitted 
to tho kings of the Franks. Under the Carlovingian 
race they elected thoir own dukes, but, after the ex- 
tinction of that family, they fell under tho dominion of 
Aquitania in the eleventh century, and with it under 
that of Franco in 1453. The Basques preserve their 
ancient language, former manners, and their national 
dances, and mako admirable soldiers, especially in 
guerilla warfaro, to which their native temperament 
inclines, and their frequent expeditions in carrying 
on tho smuggling, to which they are much addicted, 
inure them. They are very good seamen, and were 
the first Europeans who engaged in the whale-fishery, 
which they have, however, long since relinquished. 
They occupy, in Spain, the provinces of Biscay, Gui- 
puzcoa, and Alava; in France, the departments of 
the Upper and Lower Pyrenees, Ari4ge, and Upper 
Garonnu. See Biscay. 

BASS (from the Italian basso, deep, low), the 
lowest part in the harmony of a musical composition. 
It is the most important of all the parts, the founda- 
tion of the harmony, and the Bupport of the whole 
composition. — Figured bass is a bass which, while a 
certain chord or harmony is oontinued by the parts 
above, moves in notes of the same harmony. For 
example, if the upper parts consist of C, E, G (the 
common chord or harmony of C), and, whilo they are 
continued, the bass moves from 0, the fundamental 
note of that harmony, to E, another nbte of the same 
harmony, that bass is oalled a figured haBS. — Funda- 
mental bass is that bass which forms the tone or 
natural foundation of the harmony, and from which 
that harmony is derived. To explain this by an 
example : if the harmony consist of the oommon 
chord of C, C will he itB fundamental baas, because 
from that note the harmony is deduced; and if, while 
that harmony is continued, the baBB be changed to 
any other note, it ceases to he fundamental, because 
it is no longer the note from which that harmony 
results, and is calculated. — Ground -bass is a bass 
which starts with some subject of its own, and con- 
tinues to be repeated throughout the movement, 
while the upper part or parts pursue a separate air, 
and supply the harmony. This kind of bass was 
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greatly in fashion half a century ago, bat has long 
since been rejected as an unnatural restraint upon 
the imagination, and productive of a monotonous 
Boalody. - Thorough-bass. (See Thorough-bass*)— 
Bass def is the character put at the beginning of the 
stave, in which the bass, or lower notes of the com- 
position, are placed, and serving to determine the 
pitch and names of those notes. — Basso concertante 
(Ital.) is the bass of the little chorus; the baas which 
accompanies the softer parts of a composition, as well 
as those which employ the whole power of the band. 
This part is generally taken by the violoncellos. — 
Bass-counter or contra-bass , the under bass ; that 
part which, when there are two basses in a com- 
position, is performed by the double basses, the 
violoncellos taking the upper bass or basso concer- 
tardc. — Basso recitante (ItaL), the baas of the little 
chorus. (See above.) —Basso repieno (Ital.), the bass 
of the grand chorus; that bass which joinB in the full 
parts of a composition, and, by its depth of tone and 
energy of stroke, affords a powerful contrast to the 
lighter and softer passages or movements. 

BASS, The, a romarkable insular trap- rock at the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth, 3 miles from North Ber- 
wick. It » of a circular form, about 1 mile in cir- 
cumference, rising majestically out of the sea to a 
height of 420 feet. On being closely approached its 
aspect is tremendous, from its lofty precipitous walls 
of lock, and the immense excavations which the Bea 
hon opened all around, one of which, running north- 
west and south-east, may be taken in calm weather. 
The rock is inaccessible except on one Hat shelving 
point to the south-east. There is a spring of water 
on its summit, the superficies of which has been 
pm ssed at 7 acres, and on which a few sheep are 
grn/od, which bring a high price, Bass mutton being 
considered a great delicacy. Solan geese and other 
sea fowl in myriads covor its rocks, and keep flying 
mound it in clouds. On the north-east side the 
water is of great depth, but shallow on the south. 
Among the several ruins on the island of historical 
interest are the remains of a fortalice, commanding 
the landing-place, capable of accommodating upwards 
of ]()() men, and which had been accessible only by 
ladders or buckots and chains; and the ruins of a 
chapel about halfway up the acclivity of the rock. 
The Bass was purchased by the English government 
in 1671, and its caHtle, long since demolished, con- 
verted into a state prison, in which several eminent 
< '"'enauters were confined. It was the last place in 
Britain that held out against William III., its gallant 
defenders, a small band, yielding only when they had 
n.» longer means of subsistence. This singular rock 
am iently belonged to a family of the name of Lauder, 
the head of which was styled Lauder of the Bass. 

BASSA, a district on the West CoaBt of Afrioa, 
forming part of the negro state of Liberia. It came 
into notice by a grant of land which the American 
Colonization Society succeeded in obtaining there 
from the king. The Bassos were then described as 
without civilization, like so many other negro tribes 
of this part of the world. See Liberia. 

BASSANO (whose real name was Giaoomo da 
Ponte), a painter, bom in 1510 . He was suroamed 
Bassano from the place, Bassano, where his father 
hved. . His pictures are scattered all over Europe. 
He painted historical pieces, landscapes, flowers, &o., 
and also portraits ; among others, that of the Doge 
of Venice, of Ariosto, Tasso, and other persons of 
emiuenoe. He lived to the age of eighty-two, dying 

lo92. Several of his beat works are in the churches 
w Bassano, Venioe, Vicenza, and other towns of Italy. 
He left four sons, who all beoame painters. Fran- 
most distinguished of them. 
BASSANO, a commercial city in the kingdom of 


Italy, province of Vicenza, on the Brenta (Ion. 11 s 
43" e. ; lat. 45* 46' N.), has spacious suburbs, and 
11,857 inhabitants. Its thirty churohes contain 
beautiful paintings. A stone bridge, 182 ft long, 
unites the town with the large village Vioantino. 
The climate is very favourable to the cultivation of 
the vine and olive. The trade in silk, cloth, and 
leather is active, and it has considerable manufac- 
tures of straw-hats, poroelain, and wax. Napoleon 
made Bassano a duchy, with 50,000 francs yearly in- 
come, and granted it in 1809 to his minister of 
foreign affairs, Mareb Near Bassano, September 
8, 1796, Bonaparte defeated the Austrian general 
Wunnser. Bassano was the birth-place of the famous 
printer Mauritius, as well as the historical painter 
Giaoomo da Ponte (Bassano), and a short distanoe 
from Bassano lies the village of Possagus, the birth- 
place of Canova 

BASSE1N, a town in Lower Bunuah, division 
Irrawaddy, on the left bank of the BaBsein river, one 
of the mouths of the Irrawaddy, with a suburb on 
the right bank; lat. 16° 40' n.; Ion. 94* 48' *. The 
English fort with the court-houses, troasury, police- 
office, &c., are on the loft bank. In the suburb on 
the right bank are the rice-inillB and store-yards of 
the principal merchants. The riv er is navigable up 
to tho town for ships of the largest burden, and 
Bassein is now a place of considerable trade, export- 
ing large quantities of rice, and importing coal, Balt, 
cottons, Ac. Pop. in 1881, 28,147; in 1891, 30,177. 

BASSEIN, a decayed town in Hindustan, in the 
presidency of Bombay, at the south end of a small 
island of same name, 28 miles north from Bombay, 
and separated from the island of Salsette by a 
narrow channel. It was fortified by the Portuguese 
in 1536, and remained in their possession until 
captured by the Mahrattas in 1739. During this 
period it rose to be a fine and wealthy city of over 
60,000 inhabitants, with many stately buildings, 
including a cathedral, five convents, and thirteen 
churches, and handsome private residences. At the 
census of 1891 .it contained 11,300 inhabitants. 

BASSET, the name of a game of cards, formerly 
much played, especially in F ranee. It is very similar 
to the modern faro. Severe edicts were issued 
against it by Louis XIV., and it was afterwards 
played under the name of pour et oontre. De Moivre, 
in his Doctrine of Chances, has calculated many 
problems connected with this game. 

BASSETERRE, two towns in the West Indies. 
— 1. Capital of the island of St. Christopher's, a Bea- 
port situated at the mouth of a small river, on 
the south side of the island, and on the edge of the 
fertile vale of Basseterre, a tract yielding rich crops 
of sugar and fruitB. The town was destroyed by 
fire in 1867, but has been rebuilt, with better houses 
and wider streets than before. It haB been provided 
with water by pipes, bringing it from a distance of 
six miles. It is a place of considerable commercial 

importance, with a pop. of about 8000. 2. The 

capital of the island of Guadaloupe, lies near the 
south end of the island, and consists of one principal 
long street, Btretchiug along the sea-shore. It is de- 
fended- by Forts Koyal and Matilda. The anchorage 
is unsheltered and exposed to a constant swell. Pop. 
about 10,500. 

BASSET-HORN, the richest of all wind-instru- 
ments (called also cornet , by reason of its curvature), 
is believed to have been invented in PasBau, in 1770. 
It was afterwards perfected by Theodore Lots, in 
Presburg. It is, properly considered, an enlarged 
clarionet ; and, notwithstanding the difference of its 
form, it resembles that, not only in its qualities and 
tone, but also as regards its intonation, the mode of 
holding it, fingering ; so that every clarionet- 
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player out perform on it. Besides the mouthpiece it 
u formed of five pieces — the head-piece, two middle 
pleoes, the trunk, and the bell, the last of which is 
usually of brass. It differs from the clarionet chiefly 
In having four additional low keys worked by the 
thumb of the right hand. Its compass is three and 
a half octaves, from lower F in the bass to double 0 
of the treble. It is seldom used in the orohestra; 
however, it is found in Mozart's Requiem and some 
other pieces. The basset-horn may also be used as 
a bass instrument. 

BA88ET*JiOUND, or Basset, a short-legged dog 
formerly much employed in unearthing foxes ana 
badgers. The liosset of the present day is a short- 
legged smooth-haired dog with large pendulous ears 
ana rather large head, resembling that of a blood- 
hound. It is sometimes UBed in packs for hunting 
hares, or may be employed in beating and covert 
work. There is also a rough-haired basset, called a 
basset griffon. 

BASSOMFIERRE, Francois pe, Marshal of 
France, one of the most distinguished men of the 
courts of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., was born in 
1579, in Lorraine, and desconded from a branch of 
the house of Clfcves. After travelling through Italy 
he appeared at the court of Henry IV., where his 
taste for splendour, play, and gallantry soon made 
him conspicuous. In 1600 he made his first campaign 
againBt the Duke of Savoy, and fought with equal 
distinction in the following year againBt the Turks. 
His love of France soon called him back; he aspired 
to the hand of the daughter of the Constable De 
Montmorency, whose charms had excited the most 
violent passion in Henry IV. Bassompierre yielded 
to the solicitations of his king, and renounced his 
intended union with her. In 1622 Louis XIII. 
appointed him Marshal of France, and became so 
much attached to him, that Luynes, the declared 
favourite, alarmed at his growing influence, insisted 
upon hiB removal from the court. Bassompierre 
therefore acoepted an embassy, and held this posi- 
tion successively in Spain, Switzerland, and England. 
Aftor his return he enterod again into the military 
service, and was present at the Bicge of Rochelle 
and Montauban. The Cardinal Richelieu, who soon 
after obtained entire control of the king and the 
country, feared the boldness of Bassompierre and his 
secret connection with the house of Lorraine; and 
the machinations of the latter served him as a pre- 
text for sending Bassompierre, in 1631, to the Bas- 
tille, from which he wan not released till 1643, after 
the death of the cardinal. lie died in 1 646. Bassom- 
pierre studied, in his youth, philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, and the military art. During his 
detention he occupied himself with hiB memoirs 
(first published at Cologne, 1665), and the history of 
his embassies in Spain, Switzerland, and England, 
which sheds much light on the events of that time. 

BASSOON, a wooden reed instrument which forms 
the natural bass to the oboe, serving as a continuation 
of its scale downwards. The reod is fixed to a crookod 
mouthpiece, issuing from the side of the bassoon. 
The holes are partly closed by the fingers, partly by 
means of keys. It was formerly usci^s & accom- 
paniment to the hautboy, but it is lMv so far im- 
proved with keyB as to be susceptible of being played 
solo. Its compass is more than three octaves, from 
low B flat to A flat in the treble; but its scale is 
complicated, and much depends upon the player and 
even upon the individual instrument. It consists of 
four tubes (besides the mouthpiece), bound together 
somewhat like a fagot. Hence the Italians term it 
fagotto , and from them the Germans fagott. It forms, 
when put together, a continuous tube about eight feet 
long, but as the bore is bent abruptly back on itself 


its height is only about four feet In mnsio designed 
for wind-instruments it often forms the bass. It is 
capable of very fine effects, and has been much em- 
ployed by some of the best composers, sometimes as 
a tenor or even alto instrument. 

BASSORA, or Basrah, a city in Asiatic Turkey, 
situated betweeh two and three miles on the w. side 
of, and on a navigable canal leading from the Shat- 
el-Arab, as the united stream of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates is oalled, about half-way between the Persian 
Gulf and the junction of the two rivers; population in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 150,000; in 1824, 
60,000; at present only about 20,000. The Shat-el- 
Arab is navigable for vessels of 500 tons to Bassora, 
70 miles. Merchants from Arabia, Turkey, Armenia, 
and Greece, also Jews and Indians, reside here. The 
Arabs are more numerous than the Turks, and their 
language is chiefly spoken. The city is surrounded 
by a wall about ten miles in circuit, twenty to 
twenty-five feet thiok. The houses are generally 
mean, partly constructed of clay, and the bazaars are 
miserable edifices. A considerable trade is carried 
on. Mail steamers run between Bombay and Bas- 
Bora, and thcro are also other steamers trading here. 
Dates form the principal export; camels and horses, 
galls, gum, carpets, wool, and wheat are also exported; 
total exports over £1,000,000 annually. The imports 
are coffee, rice, spices, textiles, &c. The trade of the 
interior is Conducted by means of caravans. The town 
is dirty and unhealthy; the environs are very fertile. 
The modern Bassora arose in the seventeenth century, 
and does not occupy the Bite of the older town, whose 
ruins lie about nine miles south-west of it. The 
vilayet of Bassora has an area of 16,482 square 
miles, and a population of about 200,000. 

BASSO-RILIEVO. See next art. 

BASS-RELIEF, Bas-Relief (in Italian, basso- 
rilievo), that is, low relief, as applied to sculpture, sig- 
nifies a representation of one or more figures, raised 
upon a fiat surface or back-ground, in such a manner, 
however, as that no part of them shall be entirely 
detached from it. — ALto-rilievo, or high relief, is that 
in which the figures project half of their apparent 
circumference from the back-ground. — Mezzo-rilievo, 
or middle relief, is a third species, between the two. 
But, generally speaking, the first term is made to 
comprehend both the others. The term itself was 
invented in Italy, about the eleventh or twelfth 
century, on the revival of the arts; for the Greeks 
called such works simply carved ( anaglypta ); and 
to what is now called high relief they only applied 
the term rounded ( toreutikS ). 

Bass-relief is particularly allied to architecture, and 
under its dominion, since any considerable work of 
this kind must be made for the pediment, frieze, or 
panel of a building, or for some other architectural 
work, such as a tomb, sarcophagus, pedestal, or 
oolumn. Bass-reliefs seem to have been invented 
in the earliest ages by the Egyptians, for the whole 
of their ancient monuments are covered with them, 
being executed in tho same way as the hieroglyphics 
on thoir sepulchral chambers, obelisks, and temples. 
This has been finely illustrated by the drawings and 
models of the tomb of Sethi I., originally discovered 
near the ancient Thebes, by Belzoni, and which has 
since become familiar to many persons; all the 
walls of that extraordinary excavation being oovered 
with thousands of figures in low relief, coloured, 
and exhibiting the religious and warlike oeremonies 
of that wonderful people. Bass-reliefs, too, are 
found in India, decorating the subterraneous temples 
of Ellora and Elephanta in an astonishing profu- 
sion. The subjects are, of course, sacred, and in the 
style of drawing resemble very strongly those of the 
Egyptian monuments, but are evidently inferior, 
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having larger heads and disproportloned bodies and 
limbs. Both these temples have been well illus- 
trated and described by Mr. Thomas Daniell, RA., 
and Captain Scaley ; and for further information, their 
respective works may be consulted. The Persians, 
too, like other ancient nations, employed bass-relief as 
a figured writing, thereby recording and representing 
the symbols of the power and energy of the Divinity, 
their own religious ceremonies, and warlike achieve- 
ments. The sculptures still existing on the ruins of 
the palace of Persepolis and the royal tombs 
accord in many striking particulars with those 
brought to this country by Belzoni. In both the 
figures are arranged in fines, either horizontal or per- 
pendicular, to suit the double purpose of decoration 
and description. In both of them the natives of 
Egypt are distinguished by the hood with lappets, 
the mitre, the full hair artificially curled, the close 
tunic, the apron of papyrus ; the Hindoos, by the 
necklaces, bracelets, and anklets ; the Hebrews, by 
their long beardB, and hair in spiral ringlets, their 
caps, full tunics, with regular folds and large 
sleeves. The Medea, again, by their close tunics; 
while the Persians themselves, in many particulars, 
resemble the Hebrews. The comparison may be 
easily made by looking over the prints in Sir Robert 
Ker Porter ’ b Travels in Persia, and those in Le 
Bruyn’s Travels, and then the engravings of Denon’s 
and Belzoni’ s large works. 

Since it has been well observed, that the Greeks 
commenced in works of art precisely where the 
Egyptians left off, we find that the early bass-reliefs 
of Greece resemble pretty accurately those of Egypt. 
The objects are represented in the Bame hard and 
simple manner, and the marbles brought to this coun- 
try from the temple of ^Egina serve to fill up the 
history of sculpture, in the interval between its first 
introduction into Greoce and its full development 
under Phidias, at AtheiiB, when that glorious work, 
the Parthenon, was produced under the auspices of 
PericleB 

The draperies in those early bass-reliefs are thin 
and moagre, showing the forms of the body and 
limbs, the folds regular, small, and distinct, consist- 
ing chiefly of- perpendicular and zigzag lines. Some 
ot the head-dressos consist of small curlH, very like 
the fashions of barbarous nations ; and in a bronze 
patera in tlio British Museum, the club of Hercules 
n ornamented with spiral Autos, like one brought 
by Captain Cook from the Sandwich Islands. 

The heBt examples of bass-relief now in existence 
arc to be found within the walls of the British 
Museum. We meau, of course, those of the Elgin 
Marbles, which are executed in this manner. And 
m the same collection are the tombstone of Xanthip- 
pe. and a man curbing a horse, both conjectured to 
e of the age of Phidias, and which formed part of 
the Townley collection. In the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is a Greek bass-relief of 
alohas, the size of life. At Wilton there is a 
iKiautiful representation of the Death of Meleager, 
*nd a small but curious Hercules and JEg\6 ; a bass- 
relief composed of mosaic in natural colours, which 
ib supposed to be unique. The celebrated Barberini 
vase, formerly in the possession of the Duke of Port- 
land is °f dark blue glass, bearing figures in bass- 
relief ofwhite enamel or glass of admirable workman - 
snip. Fragments of bass-reliefs of similar materials 
ave been found in the ruins of Cflesar’s palaoe, at 
ttome,, where they had been fixed in the walls. The 
o triumphal columns of Trajan and Antonine are 
area with bass-reliefs, containing several thousand 
°j£wes (the first, indeed, has 2500 human figures, 
according to Vasi), without reckoning horaea, ele- 
P ts, mules, and the implements of war. 


Marble aaroophagi do not appear to have been 
much used in Rome before the time of Czaaana, 
whose wife, CeaUia Metella, was buried in one. The 
fronts and ends of these ooffins, from that time far 
many ages afterwards, were decorated with figures, 
and some of the finest compositions of the ancient 
sculptors are to be found upon them, moat probably 
copied from the Greek originals by Roman statuaries. 
The sublimity of the subjects has led to the sup- 
position that some have derived their origin from 
Phidias, Polycletus, and others of the greatest mas- 
ters, as it is scarcely possible such grouj»s and such 
expressions as we see m these bad copies oould have 
been first imagined by such inferior artists. Among 
them are the stories of Prometheus, Medea, Phaeton, 
Orestes, Alceste, the Anger of Aohilles, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, the Fall of the Giants, and the Judgment of 
Paris, &c. Among the famous modem bass-reliefs 
are those of Bandurli, Ghiberti, and Lucca della 
Robbia, at Florence. Some of the finest bass-reliefs 
existing are by Cauova, Flaxm&n, and Thorwaldaen. 

BASS'S STRAITS, a channel beset with islands, 
which separates Australia from Tasmania ; 120 miles 
broad ; Ion. 147° SO' E.; lat. 40° B. 

BASS VIOL, a stringed instrument, resembling, 
in form, the violin, but much larger. It has four 
Btrings aud eight stops, which are subdivided into 
semi-stops, and iB played with a bow. See Viol. 

BA ST A RD The Romans distinguished two kinds 
of natural children — noth), the issue of concubinage, 
and tjnirii, the children of prostitutes; the former 
could inherit from the mother, and were entitled to 
support from the father; the latter had no claims 
whatever to support. Is non habet patron, cui pater 
eat popvlus. The Athenians treated all bastards with 
extreme rigour. By the laws of Solon, they were 
denied the rights of citizenship. A law of Pericles 
ordered the sale of 5000 bastards as slavea. What 
rendered these regulations more severe was, that not 
only the issue of concubinage and adultery, but all 
children whose parents wore not both Athenians, 
were considered bastards at Athens. Thus ThemiB 
tocles, whose mother was a native of Halicarnassus, 
was deemed a bastard. The law, as might tie ex- 
pected, was often set aside by the influence of 
powerful citizens. Pericles himself had it repealed 
in favour of his son by Aspasia, after he had lost 
his legitimate children by the plague. The condition 
of bastards has been different in different periods of 
modem history. Among the Gotha and Franks, they 
were permitted to inherit from the'father. Thiery, 
the natural son of Clovis, inherited a share of his 
father’s conquests. William the Conqueror, natural 
bou of Robert I., duke of Normandy, and of Arlette, 
daughter of a furrier of Falaise, inherited his father’s 
dominions. He called himself WUidmua, cognomento 
Batardna. The celebrated Dunois styled himself, 
in his letters, the Bastard of Orleans. In Spain, bas- 
tards have always been capable of inheriting. The 
bastardy of Henry of Trans tam are did not prevent 
his accession to the throne of Castile. In France, the 
condition of bastards was formerly very different in 
the different provinces. Since the revolution, it has 
been regulated in a uniform manner by the general 
law of tiie kingdom. The code civil thus Axes their 
rights: If the father or mother leave legitimate de- 
scendants, the bastard is entitled to one-third of the 
portion he would have inherited had he been a law- 
ful child; if the father or mother die without descen- 
dants, but leave ascendants, or brothers or sisters, 
then he is entitled to one-ludf of such a portion; if 
the father or mother leave no ascendants nor de- 
scendants, nor brothers nor sisters, he is entitled to 
three-quarters of such a portion; and if the father or 
mother leave no relations within the degrees of sue- 
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oession, he ia entitled to the whole property. These 
regulation! do not apply to the issue of an incestuous 
or adulterous connection. 

By the oommon law of England, a child born after 
marriage, however Boon, is legitimate, or at least he 
is presumed to be so; for one born in wedlock, and 
long enough after the marriage to admit of the 
period of gestation, may still be proved illegitimate, 
in oase of absence and non-access of the husband, 
and under some other circumstances. According to 
the common law, a bastard in not the heir of any one; 
and, on the other hand, his only heirs are his children 
horn in wedlock, and their descendants. According 
to the Roman law, one horn out of wedlock might be 
legitimated by subsequent marriage and acknowledg- 
ment of his parents. In 1236 the English prelates 
proposed the introduction of the Roman law, in thiB 
respect, into England, to which the nobility made 
the celebrated reply, Nolumua leges Anglia: mutare 
(We are unwilling to change the laws of England). 
The Roman law has been long adopted in Scottish 
law, and in that of some of the United States. 

BASTARD BAR, the ordinary name given to the 
heraldic mark used to indicate illegitimate descent. 
Properly speaking, it ia not a bar at all, which is a 
hand stretching horizontally across the shield, but 
is correctly a baton sinister; that is, it stretches diago- 
nally across the shield in the direction of the sinister 
chief and the dexter base, but is eouped or cut short 
at the endB, so as not to touch the corners of the 
shield. This circumstance serves to distinguish the 
bastard bar from the bend sinister, as well os the 
fact that the former is only one-fourth of tho breadth 
of the latter. When belonging to the illegitimate 
descendants of royalty, it may be of metal ; but in 
other cases it must be of colour, even when on 
anotht r colour. This mark in heraldry is of com- 
paratively recent origin, haBtards in earlier timos 
not having been allowed to bear tho arms of their 
fathers. It cannot he removed until three genera- 
tions have borne it, and not even then unless re- 
placed by some other mark assigned by the king of 
Arms, or unless the coat is changed. Sometimes 
permission was granted to a bastard or one of his 
•descendants to bear it dextor instead of sinister, 
although he was not allowed to cancel it altogether. 

BASTIA, the former capital of the island of 
Corsica, upon a hill in the north-eastern part of tho 
island, the site resembling an amphitheatre. It is 
badly built, has narrow streets, a strong citadel near 
the sea, and a spacious, but not very well sheltered 
harbour. The inhabitants carry on a considerable 
trade in manufactured goods, hides, wine, oil, pulse, 
$- 0 - The stilettoes manufactured here aro held in 
great esteem by the Italians. In 1745 Bastia was 
taken by the British, but in the following year it was 
restored to the Genoese. Two years later it was un- 
successfully besieged by the Austrians and Pied- 
montese; in 1768 it was united with France. It 
afterwards fell, for a Bhort time, in 1794, into the 
power of the British. On the new division of the 
Frenoh territories (1791), Bastia was made the capital 
of the department of Corsica, of which at present 
Ajaccio is the capital. Bastia ib sj^ltowever, the 
commercial and industrial capital o rone island. Pop. 
(1896), 20,357. 

BASTILLE properly means any strong castle 
provided with towers, but as a proper name is 
applied to a famous castle which once existed in 
Paris, in which state prisoners and other persons 
arrested by lettres tie cachet were confined. It was 
founded by Uugues d’Aubritft in 1369, and com- 
pleted by the addition of four towers in 1388. The 
lettres de cachet mentioned above were issued in 
the name of the king, but the names of the indi- 


viduals were inserted by the ministers, who were the 
depositaries of these letters. Of the origin of this 
custom we may perhaps find the explanation in 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, where it is said, 
4 Honour is the virtue of monarchies, and often sup- 
plies its place’. A nobleman was unwilling to be 
dishonoured a member of hiB family. Filial dis- 
obedience and unworthy conduct were probably not 
more uncommon among the nobility of France than 
elsewhere. But in such cases fathers and relations 
often requested the confinement of the offender, until 
the bead of the family should express a wish for his 
release. At first this privilege was limited to the 
chief families of the country. The next step was, 
that the ministers of government considered them- 
selves entitled to the same privileges as heads of 
families among the nobility. If an offence was 
committed in their offices or households, which, if 
known, would have oast a shadow upon the ministers 
thomselves, they arrested, motu proprio, the ob- 
noxious individuals, and often made use of their 
privilege to put out of sight persons whose honest 
discharge of duty liad excited their displeasure, or 
who were acquainted with facts disgraceful to the 
ministers themselves. It sometimes happened that 
no further examination of the prisoners was field, 
and the cause of their detention nowhere reoorded. 
In Buch cases an individual remained in prison some- 
times thirty or forty years, or even till his death, 
because succeeding officers took it for granted that 
he had been properly confined, or that his imprison- 
ment was required for reasons of state. The inven- 
tion of the lettres dc cachet immediately opened the 
door to the tyranny of ministers and the intrigues 
of favourites, who supplied themselves with these 
orders, in order to confine individuals who had 
become obnoxious to them. These arrests beoame 
continually more arbitrary (Bee Caohet, Lettres ui), 
and men of the greatest merit were liable to be 
thrown into prison, whenever they happened to dis- 
please a minister, a favourite, or a mistress. On the 
14th of July, 1789, tho Bastille was surrounded by 
a tumultuous mob, who first attempted to negotiate 
with the governor Dolaunay, but when these nego- 
tiations failed, began to attack the fortress. For 
several hours the mob oontinued their siege without 
being able to effect anything more than an entranoe 
into the outer court of the Bastille; but at last the 
arrival of some of the Royal Guard with a few 
pieces of artillery forced the governor to let down 
the second drawbridge and admit the populace. The 
governor was seized, but on the way to the h6fcel de 
ville he was torn from his captors and put to death. 
The next day the destruction of the Bastille com- 
menced. A bronze column has been erected on its 
site. The event considered by itself was of no great 
national importance, but it marked the beginning of 
the French revolution. 

BASTINADO, a punishment used among the 
Turks, which consists of blows upon the back or 
solos of the feet, applied with a light wooden stiok, 
or with a knotted string. 

BASTION, a projecting portion of a fortification. 
In order to defend a place whioh is surrounded by a 
rampart and a ditch, it is necessary that every point 
at the foot of the rampart, in the ditch and before 
the fortress, should be, as much as possible, com- 
manded by the cannon of the works. This is effected 
by breaking the line of fortification, so that a de- 
fence sideways may be attained. Before, and even 
after the invention of gunpowder, it was thought 
that towers, standing out from the wall, would an* 
swer this purpose; but these soon gave place to 
the works called b&Btions, whioh consist of two 
flanks, that serve principally for the defenoe of the 
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neighbouring bastions, and of two faces, which com- 
mand the outworks and the ground before them. 
The wall between two bastions is oalled the curtain. 
These bastions are built| in very different ways. 
Some are entirely filled with earth ; some have a 
void space inside ; some are straight, some curved, 
some double, some have even three or four flanks, 
one over the other; some have fauste-brayes, or low 
ramparts of earth outside; sometimes they have 
casemates, destined for the retreat of the garri- 
son, or for batteries ; sometimes cavaliers (which see) 
or oriilons (which see), Ac. In modern times, among 
the fortifications built according to the system of 
bastions, those on the plan of Cormontaigne and the 
modern French works, are considered boat adapted 
for defence. They are spacious; the flank of the 
side bulwark, which is perpendicular to the prolonga- 
tion of the face of the principal bulwark, is not 
farther distant than 300 paces from its point ; it is 
also straight, and oriilons and other artificial con- 
trivances are banished. 

BASTON, Robert, a poet bom in tbe thirteenth 
century near Nottingham, became prior of a Car- 
melite convent at Scarborough, and is said to have 
accompanied Edward II. into Scotland, with the view 
of celebrating the anticipated victories of his sove- 
reign, but having been taken prisoner, was compelled 
to change his strain, and wrote in honour of Robert 
Bruce. He died about 1320, and besides poetry, 
left several works in Latin, one entitled De Variis 
Mundi Statibus, and another, De Saccrdotum 
Luxuriis. 

RASTWIOK, John, a physician, born at Writtle 
in Essex in 1593, studied first at Cambridge, and 
ifterwards at Padua, whore he took his degree. He 
HfUlod at ( 'niches ter, but instead of confining him- 
self to his profession, entered keenly into theological 
I ontroversy, and in 1624 procured the publication in 
Holland of a treatise which he had written, entitled 
Llenchus lleligionis Papistic®, in which, aB he de- 
clares on the title-page, he proves it to be neither 
apostolical nor catholic, nay, not even Roman. Ho 
afterwards published in London another work with 
the title Flagellum Pontificis et Episcoporum Lati- 
alium, which acquired some notoriety as a fervid 
attack on Episcopacy in general, and attracted the 
attention of the High- commission Court, who called 
tho author before them, and condemned him to a 
lme and two years’ imprisonment. The sentence 
pi educed the result not uncommon in cases of per- 
Heculion, and Bastwick became more zealous than 
hi fore, published a defence, addressed to the English 
pi'lites, and a new “litany”, in which his former 
otlences were boldly repeated. A Becond sentence 
mercilessly condemned him to a much heavier fine, 
to exposure on the pillory, the loss of his ears, and 
imprisonment for life. The last part of the sen- 
tence was carried into effect by removing him first to 
Launceston Castle in Cornwall, and then to the 
castle of St Mary, one of the Scilly Isles. The 
ascondency of the Parliament in 1640 procured his 
freedom; the sentence was formally repealed, and 
Rastwick, with Prynne and Burton, who had been 
condemned at the same time, made a triumphant 
entry into London amid the acclamations of the 
people. The amount of the fines imposed on him 
was afterwards refunded. He appears to have been 
a stanch Presbyterian, for in 1648 we find him at- 
dependents. He died in 1664. 
BASUTOLAND, a district of South Africa, lying 
to the east of the Orange River Colony, and on the 
orth-east of Cape Colony. The Basntos belong 
^ reat stem °* the Bechuanas, out of 
_„ ?* the chief branches of whom, along with the 
vors of various other Oaffre tribes, they have 


arisen. Their countenance Is better formed than 
that of the negroes, although they have the flat nose, 
protruding lips, and woolly hair of the latter. Their 
figure is slender and well-projiortioned, the colour of 
their skin a very dark brown, and their disposition 
cheerful, mild, and pacific. Their land, called by 
themselves Lesuto, is very fertile, and is cultivated 
by them with great industry ; but its fertility baa 
long exposed them to the encroachments of their 
neighbours. Under their chief Moshesh, who died 
in 1869, they were raised from a state of utter bar- 
barism to a certain degree of civilization, and the 
land was thrown open to missionaries. Being ex- 
posed, however, to constant attacks of their warlike 
neighbours, Mosbesh was at last induced to request 
the British government to adopt them as subjects. 
This was acceded to, and in 1868 Basutoland was 
doclared British territory, being annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1871. In 1884, however, Basutoland was 
placed under the direct authority of the home govern- 
ment It has an area of about 10,300 sq. miles, and 
the exports, which consist chiefly of grain, cattle, and 
wool, are now estimated at over £100,000 per annum. 
Pop. in 1891 (Europ,), 678; (native), 218,324. 

BAT, an order of mammiferous quadrupeds, char- 
acterized by having tho tegumentary membrane ex- 
tended over the bones of the extremities in suoh a 
manner as to constitute wingB capable of sustaining 
and conveying them through the air. The name of 
Cheiroptera, or hand-winged, has therefore been be- 
stowed on this order. It comprises a great number 
of genera, species, and varieties ; among which are 
to be found some most singular modifications of 
structure, in the form of the wing membranes, the 
figure and expanse of the ears, and the remarkable 
membranous appendages to the noses of various 
species. All the bats are either purely insectivor- 
ous, or insocti-frugivorouB, having exceedingly sharp 
cutting and acutely tuberculated jaw-teeth, and the 
whole race iB nocturnal. They vary in size from 
that of the smallest common mouse up to that of the 
gigantic kaloug bat, whose body may measure as much 
us two feet long. Tho smaller species are abundantly 
distributed over the globe; the larger seem to lie 
confined to warm and hot regions, where they exist 
in great numbers, and are very destructive to the 
fruits. The purely insectivorous species render 
great service to mankind by the destruction of vast 
numbers of insects, which they pursue with great 
eagerness in the morning and evening twilight. 
During the daytime they remain BUBpended by 
their booked hinder claws in the lofts of barns, in 
hollow or thickly -leaved trees, &<x As winter ap- 
proaches, in cold climates, they seek sholter in 
caverns, vaults, ruinous and deserted buildings, and 
similar retreats, where they cling together in large 
clusters, and remain in a torpid condition until the 
returning spring recalls them to active exertions. 
We here observe the admirable arrangement of the 
great Author of nature, who has rendered it neces- 
sary that these animals should be torpid during all 
the time that their appropriate food is not to be ob- 
tained. In warm climates, where a constant succes- 
sion of insects occurs, the same species of bat, which, 
iu a cold region, would become torpid, continues in 
activity throughout the year. 

Bats enjoy the senses of sight and hearing to a 
considerable degree of perfection, but the acuteness 
of their sense of touch is perhaps unequalled through- 
out the whole extent of animal organization. In 
consequence of the great expansion of integument 
forming the exceedingly delicate membrane of the 
wings, uirs, and nasal appendages, bats are able, 
even when deprived of their eyes, to fly in such a 
manner as to avoid every obstaole. Silk threads, 
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•mall cords, or other obstruction! plaoed across the 
ooune of a bat that has been purposely blinded, are 
avoided with surprising dexterity. The reaction 
of the air against the membranes is sufficient to 
warn them of any obstacle, however slight, and en- 
ables them to turn, lower themselves, or draw in 
their wings, so as to avoid the body, without the 
least appearance of effort. These velvet-like wings 
enable them to fly without noise, and, though their 
motion is unsteady and wavering, they advance 
with exceeding swiftness. From a flat surface it 
is very difficult for them to rise into the air. As 
above stated they suspend themselves by the hooks 
on their hind feet, and roadily take wing by relin- 
quishing their hold. The hook at the extremity 
und anterior edge of the fore-ann corresponds in 
situation to the human thumb, and is also used for 
prehensile purposes. 

Bats generally bring forth two young, and suckle 
them until old enough to provide for themselves. 
The parent shows a Btrong degree of attachment for 
her offspring, and, when they are captured, will fol- 
low them, and even submit to captivity herself, 
rather than forsake her oharge. Bats bite with much 
force, and the older and larger can inflict a very 
severe injury. With the exception of the Greater 
Horseshoe Bat ( Rkinolophvs fcrrum-cquinum),o.nd the 
Lessor Horseshoe Bat (Ji. hipposidcrua), all the Bri- 
tish bats are comprised in the family Vesportilionidre. 
The first two are characterized by having a nose leaf 
in two portions, the lower part shaped like a Horse- 
shoe, and they also have large ears, without an inner 
ear or tragus. Both aro rare in Britain. The Ves- 
pertilinnidce have no nose-leaf, are possessed of a 
tragUB, and have long tails. The common English 
bat ( Vcapcrugo pipiUreUua), the Pipistrelle, is the 
smallest of the British species. Tho Noctule ( V. noc - 
tula), or great bat, a tree haunting species, has broad 
rounded earn sot far apart. The Sorotine ( V. sero- 
tinus) is found in the south of England, and, unlike 
the noctule, is solitary. V. Leialeri , the Hairy-armed 
Bat, closely roscmbles the noctule, but is smaller. Dau- 
benton's Bat ( Vrsprrtiho Daubcntoni) has large feet, 
and frequents the neighbourhood of water. Another 
species of this gonuB ( V. Nattcreri), Nattercr’s Bat, 
is of local occurrence; its colour is lighter than that 
of any other British bat. Pechsteins Bat ( V. Jirch- 
stcim) is also light coloured, but it is rarer than 
Natterer’s. The Whiskered Bat ( V. my st acinus) re- 
sembles Natterer’s bat in structure, but in habits it 
is like the pipistrelle The Loug-eared Bat (Plrcntus 
aumtus) has a rudimentary nose-leaf ; and the Bar- 
bastelle ( Synotus barbastiUus) is a rare species in 
Britain, distinguished from the long-cared bat by its 
shorter ears and solitary habits. See Cheiroptera, 
Pipistrelle, K along, Vampire Bat, Ac. 

BATALHA, a village in Portugal, 69 milos north 
of Lisbon, with a Dominican convent, founded by 
King John 1., in commemoration of a victory over 
the King of Castile in the year 1385. This convent 
is one of the most splendid buildings in Europe. It 
is ha the Norman Gothic style, 570 feet long and 443 
wide. The church, in which lie the remans of the 
founder and the following three kingJbPIhe house 
of A viz, as well as those of Prince Hafty the Navi- 
gator, is a beautiful edifice, adorned with many art- 
treasures. 

BATANGAS, a town of the Philippines, in the 
island Luzon, 58 miles b. of Manilla. It was founded 
in 1681, and is situated on the large bay of Batangos, 
opening into the Strait of Mindoro. It is well-built, 
containing several Bpacious Btreeta, in which are many 
elegant mansions. The most important public edifice 
is the residence of the alcalde. The trade, carried 
on chiefly with the capital, Manilla, consists for 


the roost part of various articles of native produoe. 
Pop. (1898), 39,358. 

BATATAS. Seo Sweet Potato. 

BATAVIA, a city and Beaport of Java, on the 
north coast of the island, near the west end, and the 
capital of all thq Dutch East Indies; Ion. 106° 50' e.; 

lat. 6° 8' b. It Is situated on a wide, deep bay, in 
which are interspersed many low, green islets, within 
which ships find safe anchorage, the roadstead being 
sheltered from the north-west monsoon. The largest 
of these islets is Onrust, at which all Bhips above 300 
tons burden havo to anchor. The town consists of 
two portions. The old is situated in a low, marshy 
plain near the sea, and is intersected by the Great 
liiver and sundry canals. The miasmata, generated 
in the putrid mud-banks and canalB, render this part 
of the town exceedingly unhealthy, and subject to an 
intermittent fover, very fatal to strangers. Much 
has been done, however, to diminish the unhealthi- 
ness by draining the marshes, and letting currents of 
water into the stagnant canals. In consequence of 
the removal of the Europeans to the suburbs, many 
houses of the old town present a very dilapidated 
appearance; still it is thq business part of tho town, 
and contains the principal warehouses and offices of 
the Europeans, the Java Bank, and the exohange. 
The most important of the suburbs is Weltevreden, 
which is built on a plain lying above Batavia, at 
some distance from the coast, and now contains bar- 
racks for tho soldiers, the governor-general’s palace, 
and tho government buildingB. The suburbs have 
more the appearance of a garden than a town r each 
house being built apart and surrounded by cocoa-nut 
trees, bananas, &c. On the west side of tho Great 
liiver is the Chinese quarter, inhabited entirely by 
Chinese. The public edifloes aro neither numerous 
nor splendid. The principal are the stadt-house, a 
Calvinistio, a Lutheran, and a Portuguese church, 
several Mohammedan mosqueB, and some Chinese 
temples. There are also some charitable institutions. 
Batavia is the chief mart among the islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago for the products of the Eastern 
seas and the manufactures of the West, and its com- 
merce is correspondingly important. Batavia was 
founded by tho Dutch in 1619, taken by the British 
in 1811, but restored to the Dutch in 1816. It at- 
tained its greatest prosperity in the beginning of the 
18th century, when it hail about 160,000 inhabitants. 
The population in 1896 amounted to 115,600. The 
inhabitants are chiefly of Malay extraction, with a 
considerable admixture of Chinese, and a small num- 
ber of Europeans (Dutch, English, and Portuguese). 
See Java. 

BATAVIAN REPUBLIC, the name adopted by 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands soon 
after the French revolution, and acknowledged by 
the powers of Europe. The whole republic was de- 
clared one and indivisible; all members of society 
were declarod equal in the eyo of the law, without 
respect to rank or birth; all religious societies, ac- 
knowledging a Supreme Being, equally protected by 

lau. Feudality was abolished, all fiefs declared allo- 
diul, und possessors of lordships to be indemnified. In 
1806 the form of government wob changed into that of 
a kingdom, under the name of Holland ; and the Bata- 
vian ropublic foil nominally under the sway of J/>uis 
Bonaparte as its sovereign, but really under that 6f his 
brother Napoleon. See Belgium and Netheblands. 

BATAVIANS, an old German nation which in- 
habited a part of the present Holland, especially the 
island called Batavia, formed by that branch of the 
Rhine which empties itself into the sea near Leyden, 
tngothor with the Waal and the Meuse. Their ter- 
ritories, however, extended much beyond the Wash 
Tacitus commends their bravery. According to him, 
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they were originally the same as the Catti, a German 
tribe which had emigrated from their country on 
account of domestic troubles. This must have hap* 
pened before the time of Cesar. When Germantcus 
was about to invade Germany from the sea, he made 
their island the rendezvous of his fleet. Being sub* 
jected by the Romans, they served them with such 
courage and fidelity as to obtain the title of their 
friends and brethren. They were exempted from tri- 
butes and taxes, and permitted to choose their leaders 
among themselves. Their cavalry was particularly 
excellent. During the reign of Vespasian they 
revolted, under the command of Civills, from the 
Romans, and extorted from them favourable terms 
of peaoe. Trajan and Adrian subjected them again. 
At the end of the third century the Salian Franks 
obtained possession of the island of Batavia. After 
the constitution of the United provinces was changed 
by the French in 1708, they formed the Batavian 
Republic, until Louis Bonaparte became King of 
Holland (1806). 


BATH, a city in Somersetshire, 12 miles e. 
Bristol, 67 8.w. Oxford, 107 w. London; Ion. 2° 
22' w. ; lat. 51° 28' N. It is beautifully situated 
on the A von, -in a narrow valley bounded on the 
ne. and b.w. by hills, and widening on the N.w. 
into rich and extensive meadows. The Avon is 
navigable from Bath to Bristol. Bath is remark- 
able for its medicinal waters, for its various sources 
of amusement, for the elegance of its streets, and 
the magnificence of its public buildings. The houses 
aro of superior construction, built of freestone, ob- 
tained from the hills about the town. The Abbey 
Church, a cruciform structure which was begun in 
tho year 1499, ranks as one of the finest specimens 
of perpendicular Gothio architecture. The ohurch 
of St. Michael has a handsome tower, and a pierced 
spire, which is one of the most striking features of 
the place. There is a handsome Roman Catholic 
church. Among educational institutions are the 
grammar-school, a Wesleyan college, Bath College 
(proprietary), a school for the daughters of military 
officers, Ac. Besides the general hospital for the 
reception of invalids who desire the benefit of the 
waters, there- are several other hospitals and charit- 
able institutions, technical schools, mechanics’ in- 
stitute, Ac. The Grand Pump-room Hotel and baths 
is an elegant building. The springs, four in number, 
yiold no less than 184,320 gallons of water a day; 
and the baths are both elegant and commodious. 
The temperature of the springs varies from 109° to 
117° Fahrenheit. They contain carbonic acid, chlor- 
ide of sodium and of magnesium, Bulphate of soda, 
caibonate and sulphate of lime, Ac. They are found 
of great efficacy in cases of gout, rheumatism, in- 
digestion, palsy, and biliary obstructions. 

Bath was founded by the Romans, and called by 
them Aqua Solu (Waters of the Sun). Amongst the 
Roman remains discovered here were some fine 
baths, found about 20 feet below the present level of 
the BoiL The largest of these has been again laid 
bare and will remain permanently open. The city 
owed much of its early celebrity and prosperity to the 
personage known by the name of Beau Nash, who 
came to reside there in 1704, and who, from the zeal 
I? d i**®* k® displayed in arranging and conducting 
the balls, assemblies, and other amusements of the 
town, was unanimously voted master of the cere- 
monies— a position which he occupied undisputed for 
about half a century. Nash died in 1761, and was 
buried with great pomp in the Abbey Church. An- 
Ii ^t 1 ,® aufc b° r of the New Bath Guide, in whioh 
»e follies and vioes of that fashionable resort are so 


cleverly satirized, 

VoL^ix’ ** ^® ^sad of a diocese, and returns 


, was a native of this city. Jointly 


two members to the House of Commons. The pop. 
of Bath in 1891 was: oo. bor. 61,844, pari. bor. 64,551; 
in 1901, oo. bor. 49,817; pari. bor. 62,761. It to 
often considerably increased by visitors. 

BATH, a town, United States, Maine, on the west 
side of the Kennebec, 12 miles from the sea, and 
36 north-east of Portland; population in 1890, 8728. 
Bath 1 b pleasantly situated, and has neat advantages 
for commerce, being at the head of winter navigation. 
The river here is seldom frozen over. It is one of 
tho most commercial towns in Maine, and is largely 
engaged In ship-building. It has a number of excel- 
lent schools, including a high-school. One or two of 
the churches are handsome edifices. 

BATH, Bathibq. The use of the bath is primarily 
for purposes of cleanliness, but it also subserves 
various other useful ends. Bathing undoubtedly 
took place first in rivers and in the sea, but men 
soon learned to enjoy this pleasure in their own 
houses. Even Homer mentions the use of the bath 
as an old custom. When Ulysses enters the palace 
of Circe, a bath to prepared for him, after which he 
is anointed with costly perfumes, and dressed in rich 
garments. In later timeB, rooms, both public and 
private, were built expressly for the purpose of 
bathing. The publio baths of the Greeks were 
mostly connected with the gymnasia, because a bath 
was taken immediately after the athletic exerotoes. 
The Romans imitated the Greeks in this matter, and 
built magnificent baths in whioh both males and 
females could bathe (in separate divisions), and warm 
or cold baths could be taken ; such establishments, 
indeed, were so extensive that even their ruins excite 
admiration. 

The Cold Bath .— The first effect of the cold bath 
(at a temperature say from 60° to 70°) is to produce 
a shock on the nerves of the skin. As a result the 
vessels of the skin become strongly contracted, the 
blood to driven out of them and seeks the deeper 
parts, which also will be suddenly excited by the 
rush of blood to them. Proof of this is found In 
the increased rate of the heart’s beat and the quick- 
ening of the breathing. The temperature of the 
skin to reduced, but not that of the body as a whole, 
unless the immersion be prolonged. In the case of 
the cold bath ob ordinarily used, the application 1 b 
short, and the more near to the temperature of 60° 
Fahr. the water is the shorter it must be. Following 
the first action is reaction, during which the blood 
returns to the skin, the blood-vessels of which relax, 
and a pleasant sensation of ‘glow,’ spreading rapidly 
over the surface, is experienced. This reaction is 
aided by rapid friction of the skin, ob by towels, and 
if, after drying, the body is quickly clothed and 
exercise engaged in, the total effect of the bath to 
stimulating, inducing a feeling not only of warmth 
but atoo of vigour. The length of time the cold 
may be applied without interfering with the setting 
in of a proper reaction depends upon the individual. 
A mere instant's immersion is sufficient for some, 
others can bear several minutes, while some could 
not bear complete immersion of the body at all, a 
feeling of coldness and shivering lasting for hours 
after it. Obviously for such persons the full cold 
bath to not suitable, and the cold wet towel, cold wet 
sponge, wet sheet, Ac., may be used instead, and may 
gradually lead up to the full oold plunge, which may 
thus be made tolerable and enjoyable. The oold 
bath is not suitable for the old and the delicate. 
The action of the cold water may be intensified by 
showering it or spraying it on the body by means 
of various arrangements of pipes, Ac. The morning 
or early part of the day to the suitable time for afl 
such kinds of baths. Persons who are thus habituated 
to the use of cold water are less susoeptible to the 
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Influence of cold end cen at end longer exposure than 
others. 

Tepid Baths (temperature 85° to 95°) produce 
neither depression nor excitement, and are therefore 
suited for all. They are the best when prolonged 
immersion la desired, as in the treatment of chronic 
skin and nervous diseases. 

The Warm Bath (temperature 96° to 104°) is par- 
ticularly serviceable in removing feelings of fatigue. 
It should quicken only slightly the circulation, and 
bring an additional quantity of blood to the skin. 
It is by this means that it removes the tired feeling 
from exhausted muscles, for it promotes the removal 
from the tissues of the waste products, which have 
accumulated during the period of activity, and whose 
presence in the muscles is the cause of the feeling of 
weariness. After prolonged labour, or a long fa 
tiguing walk, or prolonged exposure to damp and 
cold, or after, for example, the exertion of much 
dancing, nothing is bo restorative and refreshing as a 
warm bath. When employed for Buch purposes, 
the person should end with a spray or douche, or 
simple sponge of tepid water (70; if he is about to 
go to bed, or with a warm spray, quickly reduced to 
cold, before dressing to go out. Warm baths are 
largely employed in feverish affections of children, 
for promoting the action of the skin; and they are 
a safe resort in the convulsions of children, cold being 
at the samo time applied to the head. 

The Hot Bath (temperature 102° to 110°) acts in a 
more pronounced way upon the heart and nervous 
system than the merely warm bath. If very hot it 
powerfully excites the heart, whose action, indeed, it 
may stimulate to violence. The brain is also in- 
fluenced by the more copious flow of blood through 
it, due to the vigorous action of the heart. These 
elfects, however, are largely counterbalanced by the 
increased flow of blood to the skin. But the pro- 
longed use of hot baths is weakening, and the tem- 
porary strain thrown upon the heart and blood-vessels 
and brain would be hurtful to many. The bather 
should be immersed to the chin ; the hair is damped 
with cold water, and a thin cold cloth is wrapped 
about the head. Cold water may be drunk if desired. 
The bath should last twenty minutes, or less if op- 
pression is felt It should conclude, os directed for 
warm bath, with tepid douche or sponging, or with 
warm spray quickly reduced to cold. The hot bath 
should not be used in the morning or early part of 
the day, or at any time except before going to bed, 
unless the persou is properly cooled down before 
dressing and going out 

TJie Hot-air Bath is one of the moBt powerful 
Wiys of stimulating the activity of the skin. The 
person, unclothed, is placed in an apartment heated 
by means of furnaces, the air being dry. In a longer 
or shorter time, according to the heat of the air and 
the condition of the bather, the perspiration burstB 
out upon the skin, becoming very copious, so that 
the whole body is bathed in sweat. A very high 
temperature may be borne so long as the air is quite 
dry, for the sweat passes rapidly off from the body 
in the form of vapour, removing a larag^ quantity of 
heat, and thus the temperature of 0^ body does not 
rise, unless the air is very hot, when the heat of the 
body usually increases by two or three degrees. The 
same high temperature could not be borne if the air 
were moist, as in the case of a vapour bath, for then 
the air is saturated or nearly bo with moisture and 
cannot take up more, or can take up very little. 
Marked oppression, difficulty pf breathing, fulnesB in 
the head, faintnena, &c., would then speedily arise. 
When the air is quite dry, however, a high tempera- 
ture, for example, that of 180° Fahr., can usually be 
endured with ease, and even above 212°. Not only 


the activity of the skin, but the action of the heart 
and of birthing are greatly increased. It is thus 
not suited for everyone, certainly not in its full form 
for anyone with weak heart or vessels, and for very 
full-blooded persons. 

The Turkish l Bath . — The hot-air bath is usually 
obtained with other accessories in the form of the 
Turkish bath. This bath was adopted by the Turks 
from the Homans, who derived it from the Greeks. 
The ordinary method is well known, and the general 
arrangements need be but briefly mentioned. The 
bather enters the dressing-room (Homan veatiarium) 
which is heated to an ordinarily comfortable tem- 
perature. Beyond this room there are, in the fully - 
equipped Turkish baths, three rooms, separated from 
the dressing-room by well-padded doors. The first 
of these correspends to the Homan tepidarium, the 
warm room, in which the temperature is from 116* 
to 120°; beyond this and separated from it by heavy 
curtainB is the hot room, or calidarium, in which the 
temperature ranges from 120° to 140°; and still be- 
yond is the hottest room, oalled also the flue room, 
corresponding to the Homan lacotiicum. Here the 
temperature Is not below 150°, usually 175* to 180’, 
but may be 200° and upwards. Every Turkish bath 
has at least two rooms beyond the dressing-room, one 
in which the temperature may readily lie raised to 
140° or thereby, and one beyond it in which the 
highest temperatures may be obtained. A most im- 
portant point in the construction of a Turkish bath 
is the arrangement for ventilation, means being pro 
vided by which the moist and polluted air may be 
removed and replaced by perfectly dry and pure hot 
air. When a full Turkish bath is taken the following 
is the usual course : — The bather undresses in one of 
the curtained recesses of the dressing-room, girds a 
towel or similar cloth round his loins, and carrying a 
bath-towel over the arm passes into the warm room. 
Here he stays only long enough to wet the hair with 
cold water, and perhaps drink of it, and then passes 
on, straight through the hot room, into the hottest 
room. Spreading his towel over a chair he reclines 
upon it, wets liis head with cold water, and drinks at 
his pleasure, but not too copiously, of cold water, 
which the attendant will bring him. Here he re- 
mains five or ten minutes. By this time the whole 
body will be bedewed with perspiration; and the 
bather passes out into the room next in temperature, 
the hot room, where he reclines for another ten or 
fifteen minutcB. Then he passes to the warm room, 
lower in temperature than the former, and here lie 
reclines till the attendant is ready for him, when he 
proceeds to the washing room. Here he lies on a 
table and the attendant goes over the whole body, 
rubbing the surface, and thus removing all loose 
effete skin, grasping and kneading muscles, bending 
jointB and so on. He is then rubbed over with soap, 
scrubbed and washed down, and lastly douched with 
warm and then tepid and cold water. From tlus 
room the bather passes out quickly, plunges through 
a cold bath, and regains the dressing-room, where he 
is quickly dried down with warm dry towels. He is 
then enveloped in a dry bath -towel, and so attired 
he lies down on his couch in the dressing-room, 'cov- 
ered over with a light rug or blanket, till hii skin 
assumes its natural degree of warmth. When the 
akin is cool and dry, usually in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the bather dresses quietly and deliberately, 
and may then go out ; only he must take care to be 
sufficiently cooled, yet not so much as to feel ohilly* 
The ordinary duration of the full bath, from the flue 
room to the washing room, is from forty minutes to 
an hour. The full bath, however, is suited chiefly 
for those accustomed to it, and for the healthy and 
I robust. For those unaccustomed to it, a briefer 
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form of bath li preferable as a preparation, for 
the first one or two occasions, and may be the only 
advisable form for those not quite robust 
The Vapour Bath acts upon the body much as the 
hot-water bath does, but it aots more powerfully, 
though the effect of the heat is not so quiok since 
vapour is a slower conductor of heat than water. 
This bath can, therefore, be borne hotter than a 
water bath, but the high temperature cannot be 
borne long, for the vapour does not permit of the 
loss of heat from the body as hot air does. The tem- 
perature of the vapour bath cannot be comfortably 
endured above 120° Fahr. The vapour bath is char- 
acteristic of tiie Russian baths. It is taken in a 
chamber filled with vapour, which is thus not only 
applied to the surface of the body but also inhaled. 
This makes it still more oppressive. It may be used, 
however, in a simple form, in which the vapour is 
not breathed, by the person sitting on a chair, sur- 
rounded from the neck downwards by blankets, 
which envelop the chair also and hang to the ground. 
Under the chair ia placed a shallow earthenware or 
metal dish, containing boiling water to the depth of 
i or 4 inches. Into the water are placed a couple 
of red-hot bricks. Or under the chair may be placed 
a spirit-lamp, supported above it being a shallow 
pan containing boiling water. Such baths are very 
useful for catarrh, for rheumatic and neurajgic pains, 
sciatica, &c., as well as for oases where excessive action 
of the skin is desired to relieve deeper organs, for 
example the kidneys. Ten to fifteen minutes are 
long enough for exposure in the vapour bath 
Sea-bathing. — Ordinary Bea-bathing is of course 
cold, and produces the stimulating effects described 
’u regard to the cold bath. There is besides the 
additional stimulus due to the salt, so that sea-bath- 
ing acts as an invigorating tonic. It is not, however, 
suited for everyone, and is taken much too indiscri- 
minately. It is also indulged in without due pre- 
caution. It is a very common error for persons to 
remain in the sea too long, the result being shivering, 
blueness of the skin, difficulty in recovering warmth, 
headache, &o. Persons who are aneemic — that is, 
of deficient quality of blood — ought not to indulge 
in sea-bathing without advice, and failing advice had 
hotter try first a salt-water bath at home. Persons 
who have suffered from any internal complaint ought 
also to refrain. The best time for sea-bathing is in 
the morning. It should never be indulged in imme- 
diately after a meal, when the business of digestion 
ib going actively forward. A good time is before 
lunch or early dinner, for which the brisk walk home 
after the bathe will prove an excellent appetizer. 
Neither should sea-bathing be engaged in imme- 
diately after very active exercise, when the body is 
in a state of very active perspiration or in a condi- 
tion of fatigue. At the same time, moderate exercise 
before the bath is unobjectionable, and the body ought 
to .be comfortably warm. The person should undress 
quickly and plunge in bodily, wetting the whole body 
at onoe. During the bath exercise should be active, 
as in continued swimming. Children, because of the 
little-resisting power of their young bodies, are very 
readily depressed by sea-bathing, and are not to be 
subjected to it as a matter of course. By bathing at 
home, by wading, which they usually enjoy, they 
may be gradually aocustomed to it; but they ought not 
«> be foroibly immersed to their aversion and terror. 
Sea-baths may be imitated at home by the addition 
of common salt or sea salt to water. The benefits of 
open-air bathing— sea or river— are not limited, of 
oouree, to the notion of the water, but are increased 
D y the action of the fresh air, the respiration of which 
. •Emulated by the bath, and by the aotive exercise 
the open air invariably indulged in afterwards. 


There are many kinds of medicated bathe, which 
have, or are supposed to have special properties, valu- 
able for diseased conditions, because of containing 
various saline substances dissolved in them. Sucn 
baths may be artifioally prepared by the addition of 
the salts to the water, or natural mineral waters may 
be used for the purpose. Mud-baths are another 
species recommended for speoial reasons. 

Various arrangements are employed for accentu- 
ating the effeot of the water, whether used hot or 
cold, or for applying it to particular parts of the 
body. The Spray bath is one well-known variety of 
batn. The Douche is a jet of water directed upon 
some part of the body through a 1^-inch pipe, the 
force of the water, quantity discharged, and tem- 
perature being capable of modification. It at first 
lowers the vitality of the part to which it is applied, 
but reaction sets in quickly, so that its whole effeot 
is stimulating, quickening tissue change. The douohe 
may be used hot or cold, or one after the other in 
rapid succession, a change which is most stimulating 
of all. In old-standing complaints, thickenings about 
joints, for Btiff joints, &c. t it is a very useful applica- 
tion. In the case of the descending douche, the pipe 
is 10 to 15 feet above the floor level, and for the 
horizontal douche the pipe is 4 feet above floor level 
In the former case it is played first on the spine, and 
then shoulders, hips, arms and legs in succession. At 
the close it is directed on to the chcBt and head, the 
force of the water being broken by the hands. In 
the latter case the back, chest, arms, and legs are 
douched in the order named, while the patient rubs 
himself vigorously. Before beginning the head ia 
wetted with cold water, and is douched last, the 
force of the water being broken. The prooess should 
last from one to two minutes. 

The Sitz-hath or Hip-bath is a means of limiting 
the application of the water to the hips and neigh- 
bouring parts. The form of the bathing-tub is such 
that the person has the bath in the sitting posture, 
the limbs and upper part of the body being out of 
the bath. The sitz-bath, hot or cold according to 
circumstances, is in much use for abdominal and 
liver complaints, and specially for feminine ailments. 
Its soothing effects, when used hot, in painful and 
spasmodic disorders of bowels, bladder, and womb, 
are very marked. 

Altogether the use of the bath, in association with 
treatment by medicines, is of the highest value in 
numerous disorders, rheumatic, gouty, digestive, 
febrile, &c. In particular, the Turkish bath, under 
due superintendence, may produce surprising results, 
from checking a simple cold upwards. 

BATH, Knights of the, an order of England, 
concerning the origin of which antiquaries differ. It 
is certain that Henry IV., on the day of his corona- 
tion, conferred the degree upon forty-six knights. 
From that time the kings of England have bestowed 
this dignity previous to coronations, after births and 
marriages of the royal issue, &c. Charles II. created 
several Knights of the Bath, but after his time the 
order fell into negleot, till 1726, when George L 
revived it By the book of statutes then prepared, 
the number of knights was fixed at thirty-eight viz. 
the sovereign, and thirty-seven knights companions. 
The king allowed the chapel of Henry VII., in 
Westminster Abbey, to be the chapel of the order. 
The limits of the order were greatly extended by 
the prince regent in 1816, to reward the distin- 
guished services of offioers during the wars; and 
again in 1847, when it was also opened to civilians. 
It was further enlarged in 1861. It now consists of 
three classes, eaoh of whioh is subdivided into (1) 
military members, (2) civil members, and (3) honorary 
members, consisting of foreign princes and offioers. 
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The first clan consists of Knights Grand Cross of Bath. This member of the oolite formation has 
(G.C.B.); the second of Knights Commanders been called the great oolite, and it is of considerable 
(1LC.B.); and the third, of Companions (C.B.). thio k ness. When it is just quarried it Is soft, but It 
The dean of Westmiimter Is dean of the order. The soon becomes hard on exposure to the atmosphere, 
ribbon of the Order is crimson, end its motto, ' Tria It Is, however, not very durable, and buildings for 
junota in uno ’ which it is used, after no very long time begin to 

BATHGATE, a town and police burgh of Soot* crumble awav. 

in Linlithgowshire, 18 miles w. of Edinburgh. BATHURST, a totrn on the welt coast of Africa, 
It comprises an old and a new quarter ; the latter on the island of St Mary’s, near the mouth of the 
with straight and spacious streets. It has a hand* Gambia, capital of the British oolony Gambia. The 
some pansh church (rebuilt 1882), United Free market is thronged by individuals of different tribes, 
Churches, Ac.; corn exchange, working-men’s in- and abundantly supplied with beef, mutton, poultry, 
stltute, and a well-known academy occupying a fish, milk, and butter. The trade is chiefly in gum, 
handsome structure. There are here a distillery, bees’ -wax, ground-nuts, hides, ivory, and gold, bar* 
a grain mill, and in the vicinity paraffin works tered for British oloths and outlery. Pop. 6000. 
(Young’s), coal and ironstone mines. Pop. in 1881, BATHURST, the principal town in the western 
4886, in 1891, 5330. in 1901, 6786. district of the Australian colony of New South Walee, 

BATHORI, or Battori, a celebrated Hungarian on the south bank of the Macquarie river, 2153 
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divided into two branches, one of which gave Tran- 
sylvania five princes, and Poland one of its greatest 
ldngs —1. Stephen, born in 1582, originally in 
private life, entered the army, and by bis valour and 
prudence had so distinguished himself that when the 
death of John Sigismund Zapolya, nephew of Sigis- 
mund II., king of Poland, in 1571, had left a va- 
cancy in the sovereignty of Transylvania, Stephen 
Bathori, without courting the honour, was unani- 
mously elected. When the throne of Poland became 
vacant by Henry of Yalois quitting the country hi 
order to mount the throne of France, Stephen 
Bathori was elected to Bucoeed him in 1575, and was 
crowned along with his queen, Anne, daughter of 
Sigismund Augustus, at Cracow, in 1676. He found 
the kingdom torn asunder by faction, the people 
enervated by long peace, the treasury exhausted, and 
the army without discipline. He therefore gave his 
tint attention to internal improvement, but had no 
sooner effected it than he determined to recover the 
Polish territories of which the Czar of Muscovy had 
managed to possess himself by fomenting dissensions. 
He accordingly declared war against him, beat him 
at all points, and compelled him to accept a disad- 
vantageous peace. Under Stephen Bathori, Poland 
enjoyed a comparative tranquillity to which it had 
long been a stranger, and he was meditating im- 
portant constitutional reforms, which promised to 
make that tranquillity permanent, when he died sud* 

denly at Grodno, in 1586 2. Sigismund, nephew 

of Stephen, became waiwode or prince of Transyl- 
vania in 1581, shook off the Ottoman yoke, and, by 
the great talents he displayed, bad begun to give 
hopes of reigning gloriously as an independent sover- 
eign, when, from mere fickleness and eccentricity of 
character, he voluntarily resigned his dominions to 
the emperor Rudolph II , in return for two princi- 
ples in Silesia, a cardinal's hat, and a pension 
ith the same fickleness, however, he immediately 
repented of the act, and availing himself of an invi- 
tation by the Transylvanians, returned, and placed 
himself under the protection of the Porte. The 
talent which he had displayed, and the good fortune 
which had fallowed him in early life, append now 
to have forsaken him the ImpenalisMdcfeated him 
in every battle, and he was obliged toxnrow himself 
on the mercy of the emperor, who sent him to live 
at Prague, where he died almost forgotten in 1613 

BATHOS, a Greek word meaning depth, now 
used to signify a ludicrous sinking from the sublime 
to the mean in poetry This application of the word 
waa introduced by Swift, who, in hiB Art of Sinking 
in Poetry, opposes the bathos to the sublime. 

BATH-STONE, one of the three kinds of oolitic 
limestone, which is extensively used in building, and 
la so called from being found in the neighbourhood 


144 miles (by rail) west from Sydney. It has wide, 
well-laid-out streets crossing each other at right 
angles, with a central square planted with trees. 
The public buildings include the Anglican and Roman 
Catholio cathedrals, and churches for the Baptiste, 
Congregationalists, Wesley ans, Presbyterians, and 
othera ; the court house, jail, and town-ball ; the 
post and telegraph offices; an hospital, numerous 
schools, a school of arts, Ac. There are several tan- 
neries, a Coach factory, railway workshops, breweries, 
and flour-mills. Soap, candles, glue, boots and shoes, 
and furniture are also extensively manufactured 
Pop. (1881), £221; (1891), 9069. 

BATHYBIUS (Gr. bathys, deep, and bios, life) 
the name given by Huxley to the masses of animal 
matter said to be found covering the sea-bottom at 
great depths; and in such abundance as to form in 
some places deposits of 30 feet or more in thiokness. 
It consists of a tenacious, viscid, slimy substance, ex- 
hibiting under the microeoope a network of granular, 
mucilaginous matter, which expands and contracts 
spontaneously, afkd thus fpnns an organism of the 
utmost simplicity corresponding in every respect to 
protoplasm (which see). Embedded in this substance 
are found peculiar calcareous bodies, with an organic 
.structure 5 ( ducoliths , coccoluhs % and coccospheres), 
which seem to belong to the Bathybius as such. 
Some men of science, however, doubt the existence 
of suoh a substance, maintaining that the apparent 
signs of an organic life in the matter which Huxley 
examined were due to the alcohol in which the matter 
was preserved. On the other hand the North-polar 
navigator Bessels subsequently reported the discovery 
in Smith Sound, at the depth of 92 fathoms, of a free 
undifferentiated homogeneous protoplasm, to which 
he has given the name of Protobathybius. 

BATIGNOLLES-MONCEAUX, a commune on 
the n.e., and properly a suburb of Paris. In 1814 it 
was an open unoccupied space, which the Prussians, 
under Bltlcher, used as their camp. It is now 
covered with handsome buildings, and has a pop. of 
44,000 

BATLEY, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in the West Riding of York, 8 
south of Leeds, and just north of De*fbury, with 
which it is united for parliamentary purpdM. Tk® 
houses are chiefly of stone, and father irregularly 
built. Batley has an ancient parish churen in th« 
early English Btyle, a town-hall, a grammar end a 
technical school, mechanics’ Institute, Ac. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are heavy woollen oloths, Batley 
being the ohief seat of the manufaoture of heavy 
woollens, in which trade there are over fifty mills 
and factories engaged in the town and vioinity. 
There are also iron foundries, maohine-works, col- 
lieries. Ac. Pop. in 1891, 28,719; in 1001, 80,821. 
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BATONli Poicpio Girolamo, in Italian painter, 
the last Who la of Importance in the history of Italian 
painting, wae born at Lnoca in 1708 ; died at Rome 
in 1787. The manner ip which he executed hia paint- 
ing* was peculiar. He covered hia aketoh with a cloth, 
and began to paint the npper part on the left hand, 
and proceeded gradually toward* the right, never un- 
covering a new place before the first was entirely 
finished. Boni, who oomparea him with Mengs, cal La 
the latter the painter of philosophy; the former, the 
painter of nature . Baton! painted many altar-pieces, 
and numerous portraits ; for instance, that of the em- 
peror Joseph and the empress Maria Theresa, in the 
Imperial gallery. His greatest work is his Fall of 
Simon the Sorcerer, whioh was ordered by Cardinal 
Albani, for the church of St Peter's at Rome, and 
was intended to be executed in mosaic, at that time 
regarded as the highest honour. His Magdalene, in 
Dresden, and his Return of the Prodigal Son, in 
Vienna, are also celebrated. 

BATON ROUGE, a town in the United States 
of America, cap. of Louisiana, on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, 129 miles n. w. New Orleans. It 
stands on a high bluff commanding a fine view of 
the river and surrounding country, and has a hand- 
some state-house, a college, an arsenal, barracks, 
and penitentiary. In 1862 the possession of it was 
contested between the Federal and Confederate 
forces, and in Aug. 5 of that year, the Confederates 
under General Breckenridge suffered a Bevere defeat 
before it. Pop (188U), 7197; (1890;, 10,478. 

BATRACHIANS, aooording to the system of 
Cuvier, an order of reptiles, of which the frog, called 
in Greek batrachos , may be considered as the type ; 
but modem naturalists have separated the Batrachia 
from the reptiles proper, and the term » now em- 
ployed either as synonymous with Amphibia, the 
Amphibia being regarded as forming a separate class 
of the vertebrata ; or the term Batrachia is applied 
(as by Huxley) in a narrower BenBe to an order of 
this clasB, including the frogs and toads, or the tail- 
less amphibians. Hence the name Anoura is some- 
times given to this order, from an, the Greek nega- 
tive prefix, and oura, the Greek word for a ‘tail.' 
The Amphibia, or Batrachia in the wider sense, are 
so far from being really allied to the Reptilia that 
by Huxley they have been arranged along with the 
fishes to form the group Ichthyopsida, one of the 
three primary sections into which he divides all 
vertebrata, while he puts the reptiles in the class 
Sauropsida along with the birds. One marked dis- 
tinction between the batrachians and the reptiles is, 
that the former have invariably gills at some period 
of their life while the latter have not. The chief 
characters of the batrachians in the narrower sense, 
that is the frogs and toads and perhaps the extinct 
labyrinthodon, are as follows in the larval stage the 
animals have both gills and a tail, the young living 
in the water like fish, but these organs are absent in 
the adult stage, in which two pairs of limbs are pre- 
sent, the respiration then being purely aerial and 
carried on by means of lung* ; the akin is soft and 
devoid of scales ; the dorsal vertebrae are proocelous 
(that is, concave in front); no ribs prpper are present, 
but only long transverse processes which serve in- 
stead ; teeth are sometimes wanting altogether, but 
generally the upper jaw at least is furnished with 
small teeth ; the nind limbs are generally longer and 
more powerful than the fore limbs and are usually 
webbed for swimming ; the radius and ulna in the 
fore limb, and the tibia and fibula in the hind limb 
»re ankylosed into one bone ; the spinal column is 
short (consisting of ten vertebrae in the frogs) ; the 
tongue is soft and fleshy. The common frog and 
toad are the batrachians best known in this country, 


and the development of the former, from the familiar 
* tadpole’ stage to the* perfect animal, is a most in- 
teresting ana instructive study. The Anoura are 
usually divided into three sections Ranidae, the frog* 
Bufonidffi, the toads, and Pipidn, the Surinam toads. 
(See Faoo, Toad, Bipa.), Amumber of these forme 
are shown in our plate. 'Fig. 4 exhibits the skele- 
ton of a frog, a being the acapnia, b the united tibia 
and fibula, o the femur, d the tarsus, e the aerpos, 

/ the united radius and nlna. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA (Gr.; batrachos, a 
frog ; my a, a mouse ; and machf, a battle), the battle 
of the frogs and the mice — a mock-heroic poem, 
in which a war between the frogs and the mioe is 
described with muoh humour, falsely asoribed to 
Homer, and, apparently the Iliad travestied, pro- 
bably composed by an Alexandrian. 

BATTA, a country in the north of Sumatra, whioh 
stretches between Sinkell and Tabuyong, on the west 
side of the island, and the Bila and the Rakan on 
the east side. The whole pop. 1b estimated at about 
300,000. r l he soil is fertile, and produces chiefly 
camphor, gum, benzoin, cassia, cotton, and indigo. 
The language of the Battaa is a settled one, and ex- 
tensively written. They have many neatly printed 
books. — There is another Batta, a province in Africa, 
formerly an independent state, now subject to Congo. 
Principal towns, Batta and Cangon. 

BATTA, an allowance which military officers in 
India receive in addition to their pay. It was origin- 
ally given only when the officers were under much 
or in the field, and not in cantonmefita, and waa in- 
tended to enable them to provide for the additional 
expenditure to which, in the former case, they were 
necessarily subjected. It afterwards was paid under 
all circumstances, but now half batta only is paid 
when troops are in cantonments. 

BATTALION, the tactical unit of command in 
infantry, whereas the regiment is an administrative 
unit. In the British Army (according to reoent 
arrangements), each regiment should consist of two 
battalions of troops of the line, two militia bat- 
talions, and the affiliated volunteer^ belonging to 
the regimental district; but this as yet has not been 
fully carried out. The battalion again is made up of 
companies, and the companies are further subdivided 
into sections. The English battalions at home have 
normally a strength of 800 rank and file ; but their 
complement of men is not absolutely fixed ; and in 
the Crimea in 1865, the battalions consisted of 2000 
rank and file, divided into twelve service companies, 
four reserve, and four depot companies. The number 
of men in the Prussian battalions on the war footing 
is 1000, divided into four companies. The Austrian 
battalion is rather stronger, and is divided into six 
companies ; the French battalion is also divided into 
six companies. 

BATTERING-RAM. The ancients employed 
two different machines of this kind — the one sus- 
pended, and vibrating after the maimer of a pen- 
dulum, and the other movable on rollers. The 
swinging ram resembled in magnitude and form the 
mast of a large vessel, suspended horizontally at its 
centre of gravity, by chains or cords, from a movable 
frame. Ligatures of waxed cord surrounded the 
beam at short intervals, and oords at the extremity, 
opposite to the head, served for the purpose of ap- 
plying human force to give the osoiUatory motion. 
Other cords, at intermediate distances, were also 
sometimes employed. The rolling ram was muoh 
the same as the above in its general construction, 
except that instead of a pendulous motion, it received 
only a motion of simple alternation, produoed by the 
strength of men applied to cords passing ever pulleys. 
This construction seems to hove been first employed 
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at the siege of Byzantium. These machines were 
often extremely pondorous. Appian declares that, at 
the siege of Carthage, he saw two rams so colossal 
that 100 men were employed in working each. Vit- 
ruvius affirms that the beam was often from 100 to 
120 feet in length; and Justus Lipsius describes 
some as 180 feet long, and 2 feet 4 inches in dia- 
meter, with an iron head weighing at least a ton 
and a half. In contrasting the effects of the batter- 
ing-ram with those of the modern artillery, we must 
not judge of them merely by the measure of their 
respective momenta. Such a ram as one of those 
described by LipBius would weigh more than 45,000 
lbs., and its momentum, supposing its velocity l>e 
about 2 yards per second, would be nearly quadruple 
the momentum of a 40-lb. ball moving with a velo- 
city of 1600 feet per second. But the operation 
of the two upon a wall would be very different. 
The ball would probably penetrate the opposing sub- 
stance, and pursue its way for some distance ; but 
the efficacy of the ram would depend almost entirely 
upon duly apportioning its intervals of oscillation. 
At first it would produce no obvious effect upon the 
wall; but the judicious repetition of Its blows would, 
In a short time, give motion to the wall itself. First, 
there would be a just perceptible tremor, then more 
extensive vibrations; these being evident, the assail- 
ants would adjust the oscillations of the ram to that 
of the wall, till ab length a large portion of it, par- 
taking of the vibratory impulse, would, by a well- 
timed blow, fall to the earth at once. This recorded 
effect of tho ram has nothing analogous in the reBultB 
of modern artillery. 

BATTERSEA, a portion of London, in Surre\, 
forming with Clapham a parliamentary borough, 
on the right bank of the Thames, across which 
there is communication by several bridges. There 
is a fine public paik in Battersea, extending over 
185 aores, and containing a considerable sheet of 
water. There is a Church of England training col- 
lege for Hohoolmasters and a Wesleyan for school- 
mistresses. Clapham and Wandsworth Commons 
are fine areas of unmolnsed ground. Battersea and 
Clapham Bend two members to Parliament — one for 
each division. Battersea parish is a borough under 
the London Government Act (1899). Top. (1901) 
of mun. hor , 168,896; of pnrl bor., 102,450. 

BATTERY, in the military art, any work in 
whioh one or more cannon arc planted, and which 
may be permanent or temporary. Batteries are 
erected in the open field, before a place which is to 
be besieged, on a coast, &c. With regard to the 
kind of artillery, they are distinguished into cannon, 
howitzer, mortar, &c. With regurd to their object, 
they may be divided into breach batteries, used to 
attack the faces or salient angles of the baRtion 
or ravelin, in order to make an accessible breach ; 
batteries en ieharpe, or oblique hatteries, which are 
erected beside the breach batteries, under an angle 
of 20-80 degrees, in order to batter a breach 
obliquely; rioocket batteries, which command the 
enemy’s lines, bo that the balU roll along the whole 
length of the rampart, and render it insecure, &c. 
Their position is perpendicular to the line which is 
to be enfiladed. In respect to their coutruction 
they may be dividod into elevatedMumftn, half- 
sunken, «c. An elevated battery h^Wihe platform 
for the guns on the level of the ground ; a sunken 
battery is exoavated in the ground so that the guns 
eaa range just along its surface; a half-sunken 
battery has an excavation both in the interior and 
exterior to furnish earth for the parapet. Floating 
batteries are also well known, the most celebrated 
probably being those tfylt were invented by d’Ar^on, 
and nsed in 1782 against Gibraltar. (See Floating 


Batteries.) During the Crimean War armour- 
plated floating batteries moved by steam-power 
were used on the suggestion of Napoleon III. 

A battery, or in this sense more properly a field- 
battery, also signifies a number of pieces of artillery, 
varying from four to eight, which are for tactical 
purposes under the command of one penon. The 
term includes also the ammunition wagons, the 
stores, horses, men, and whatever else is necessary 
for the service of the guns. In the British and 
most other armies a field-battery consists of six 
pieces. In the British service mountain batteries 
are well known. These are intended to be employed 
in mountainous regions, and mules, ponies, or ele- 
phants have been employed with them. 

In experimental physics, battery is a combination 
of several jars or metallic plates, to increase the 
effect of electricity and galvanism. (See Leyden- 
phial and Galvan rsM.) 

BATTERY, in law. See Abrault. 

BATTEUX, Charles, French scholar, honorary 
canon of RheimB, born In 1718 at Alland’huy, a 
village near RheimB. He displayed his gratitude to 
this city, in which he received hiB education, by the 
ode In Civitatem Remensem, 1739, which was much 
admired. In 1750 he was invited to Paris, where 
lie taught rhetorio in the colleges of Lisieux and 
Navarre. He wob afterwards appointed professor 
of Latin and Greek philosophy at tne Royal College. 
In 1754 he became a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and in 1761 of the Frenoh Academy. 
Ho died July 14, 1780. Batteux left a large num- 
ber of valuable works. He did much servioe to 
literature and the fine arts, by introducing unity 
and system into the numerous canons of taste, which 
had gained a standing among the French by the 
example of many eminent men, particularly in re- 
gard to poetry, and must be regarded as a valuable 
writer on esthetics, notwithstanding the higher point 
of view from which this science is now considered. 
Some of his most valuable works are Les Beaux - 
Arts rdduits h un mfime Principe, Paris, 1747; and 
Cours de Belles-Lettres ou Principes de la Litera- 
ture, Paris, 1774. Theso works were translated Into 
several other languages. 

BATTHYANYI, Count Louis, a distinguished 
Hungarian patriot, was bom at Pressburg in 1809, 
and entered the army as a cadet at the age of eix- 
teen. On coming into possession of a large fortune 
on attaining his majority, he abandoned a military 
for a diplomatic career, and in process of time at- 
tained the rank of leader of the opposition in the 
Hungarian diet. Upon the breaking out of the 
commotions of 1848, Batthyanyi took an active part 
in promoting the national cause, and with a com- 
pany of armed vaBsals came forward to assist it in 
the field. On the entry of WindischgrAts Into 
Pesth in January, 1849, he was arrested in the house 
of his sister-in-law, the Countess Karolyi. After 
being conveyed to various places he was finally 
brought back to Pesth, tried by court-martial, and 
condemned to be hanged. The execution of this 
sentence he prevented by inflicting several wemnds 
with a poniard on hiB neck, and he was accordingly 
snot on tho evening of 6th October. 

BATTLE, a market-town and parish, England, 
county of Sussex. The town, in a valley nearly 
encircled by wooded hills, 7 tniles N.W. of Hasting** 
consists chiefly of one irregular street, in which there 
are many ola-fashioned buildings, is well supplied 
with water, and lighted with gas. The church It 
ancient, and contains some fine specimens of painted 
glass and numerous antique monuments. There 
are places of worship also for Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, and Congregationalists, and en- 
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dowed schools. Battle was long celebrated for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. The original name of 
this place was Senlac, and it received its present 
name from the battle of Hastings which was fought 
here. In memory of the battle William the Con* 
queror erected a great abbey, the ruins of which 
have a circumference of about a mile. This build- 
ing has almost entirely disappeared, but interesting 
remains of a subsequent building exist, including 
the gateway, a beautiful specimen of the deoorated 
English style. One portion of this building now 
forms a mansion. Pop. in 1891, 3153; in 1901, 2990. 

BATTLE. The object of a war may be obtained 
in two different ways: either one party forces the 
enemy, by skilful manoeuvres, marches, demonstra- 
tions, the occupation of advantageous positions, &o., 
to quit the field (which belongs to the province of 
strategy)’, or the hostile masses approach each other, 
so that a battle becomes necessary to determine which 
shall keep the field. Troops may either meet by 
design or by chanoe. When they meet by chance, 
and are thus obliged to fight, it is called a rencontre. 
The rules for ensuring a successful issue, whether 
they respect the preparations for the conflict, or the 
direction of the forces when actually engaged, be- 
long to tactics , in the narrower sense of the word. 
Strategy also ‘shows the causes which bring armies 
together, and produce battles without any agreement 
between the parties. It may be sufficient to Bay, 
in general, that armies in their marches (and con- 
sequently in their meeting) are chiefly determined 
by the course of the mountains and rivers of a 
country. In ancient time? and the middle ages the 
battle-ground was often ohOBen by agreement, and 
then the battle was a mere trial of strength, a sort 
of duel ; but, in our time, such trifling is done away 
with. Wet is now carried on for the real or pre- 
tended interest of a nation, or a ruler who thinks 
or pretends that his interest is that of the nation. 
Wars are not undertaken for the purpose of fighting, 
and battles are merely the consequence of pursuing 
the purpose of the war. They arise from one party’s 
striving to prevent tho other from gaining his object. 
Every means, therefore, of winning the battle » re- 
sorted to, and an agreement can hardly be thought 
of. In this respect a land battle is entirely different 
from a naval battle. The former is intended merely 
to remove an obstacle in the way of gaining the 
object of tho war; the destruction of the enemy, 
therefore, is not the first thing sought for. But the 
ohjoct of a naval engagement is, almost always, the 
destruction of the enemy; those cases only excepted, 
in which a fleet intends to bring supplies or rein- 
forcements to a blockaded port, and is obliged to 
hght to accomplish its purpose. 

As the armies of the ancients were not so well 
organized as those of the moderns, and the combat- 
ants fought very little at a distanoe, after the battle 
had begun manoeuvres were much more ditfioult, and 
troopB, when actually engaged, were almost entirely 
beyond the control of the general. With them, 
therefore, the battle depended almost wholly upon 
tho previous arrangements, and the valour of the 
troopB. Not so in modern times. The finest com- 
binations, the most ingenious manoeuvres, are ren-‘ 
derea possible by the better organization of the 
armies, which thus, generally at least, remain under 
the control of the general. The battle of the 
ancients was the ru<k beginning of an art now muoh 
< eveloped. It is the skill of the general, rather than 
no courage of the soldier, that now determines the 
event of a battle. 

Battles are distinguished Into offensive and defen- 
• j 5 0u ^ w » a battle whioh is offensive for one 
e is defensive for the other. Taotioians divide a 


battle into three periods — that of the disposition, 
that of the combat, and the decisive moment. The 
general examines the strength, reconnoitres the posi- 
tion, and endeavours to learn the intention of the 
enemy. If the enemy oonceals his plan and position, 
skirmishes and partial assaults are often advisable, 
in order to disturb him, to obtain a view of his move- 
ments, to induce him to advance, or with the view 
of making prisoners, who may be questioned, Ao. 
Since the general cannot direct all these operations 
in person, officers of the staff assist him; single 
scouts or small bodies are sent out, and spies are 
employed. Every means Is made use of for obtain- 
ing information regarding the enemy, or the ground 
on whioh the battle is likely to take place. Accord- 
ing to the knowledge thus acquired, and the state of 
the troops, tho plan of the battle, or ttae disposition, 
is made; and here military genius has an opportunity 
to display itself. To the disposition also belongs the 
detaching of large bodies which are to co-operate in 
the battle, but not under the immediate command of 
the chief. The plan of the battle itself, the position 
of the troops, &c., is called the order of battle (ordre 
de bataille). This is either the parallel, or the in- 
closing (if the enemy cannot develop his forces, or 
you are strong enough to outflank him), or the 
oblique. (See Attack.) When each division of 
troops has taken its position, and received ite orders, 
and the weaker points have beeu fortified (if time 
allows it), the artillery placed oil the most favour- 
able points, all chasms connected by bridges, villages, 
woods, &o., taken possession of, and all impedimenta 
removed as far as possible (which very often cannot 
be done, except by fighting), then comes the seoond 
period — that of the engagement. The combat begins, 
either on several points at a given signal, as is the 
case when the armies are very large, and a general 
attack is intended, as, for instance, at Leipzig, where 
three fire-balls gave the signal for battle on the side 
of the allies ; or by skirmishes of the light troops, 
which is the most common case. The artillery en- 
deavours to dismount the batteries of the enemy, to 
destroy his columns, and, in general, to break a pas- 
sage, if possible, for the other troopB. The forces, 
at the present day, are brought into aotion mostly 
in open order, and not, as formerly, in long but weak 
lines. Here the skill of the commandero of bat- 
talions is exerted. Upon them rests the principal 
execution of the actual combat. The plans and 
orders of a general reach only to a certain point; the 
chiefs of battalions must do the great work of the 
battle. Before the battle, the general places himself 
ujKin a point from which he can see the conflict, and 
where he can easily receive reports. A few men are 
near him as his body-guard ; others take charge of 
the plans and maps; telescopes are indispensable. 
Ho often sends one of hiB aides to take command of 
the nearest body of cavalry, in order to execute 
a new movement quickly. He receives the reports 
of the generals under him; disposes of the troops 
not yet in action ; strengthens weak points ; throws 
his foroe on the enemy where he sees tbfem waver ; 
or changes, if necessary, with a bold and ingenious 
thought, the whole order of battle. The general now 
i uses every meanB to bring on the third period of the 
battle — the deoisive moment 

In the AuBtro-German campaign of 1860, and the 
still more important Franco-German campaign of 
1870, great changes were developed both in strategy 
and tactics. The changes in strategy were due chiefly 
to the tease with whioh the general oould direct de- 
tached bodies of troops over a wide area by means of 
the telegraph, and the facility with which troops, pro- 
visions, and ammunition couJ4 be moved from point 
to point b\ railway. The changes in tactics, again, 
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arose chiefly from the longer range and quicker fir- 
ing oapaclty of modern rifles, and the greater impor- 
tance attached to the massed firing of long-range 
breech-loading artillery. 

BATTLE (or Battel), Waoer ok, an obsolete 
method of deciding oases, whether civil or criminal, 
by personal oombat between the parties or their 
onampions in presence of the court. A woman, a 
rieit, a peer, or a person physically incapable of 
ghting could refuse such a trial. See Appeal, 
Champion, and Combat. 

BATTLE-AXE, a weapon much used in the early 
part of the middle ages, particularly by those who 
fought on foot. It was not uncommon, however, 
among the knights, who used also the inaoe, a species 
of iron club or hammer. Both are to be seen in the 
different collections of old arms in Europe. The 
Greeks and Romans did not employ the battle-axe, 
though it was found among contemporary nations. 
In fact, the axe is one of the earliest weapons, its 
use as an instrument of domestic industry naturally 
suggesting its application for purposes of offence; 
butt the same time, it has always been abandoned 
as soon as the art of fencing, attacking, and guard- 
ing was cultivated; because the heavier the blow 
given with this instrument, the more will it expose 
the fighter. It never would have remained so long 
In use in the middle ages, had it not t>eeu for the 
iron armour, which protected the body from every- 
thing but heavy blows. In England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, the battle-axe was muoh employed At 
the battle of Bannockburn, King Robert Bruce 
clave an English champion down to the chin with 
one blow of nis axe. The Lochaber-axe remained a 
formidable weapon in the handB of the Highlanders 
to a recent period, and was used by the old city 
guard of Edinburgh. 

BATTLEFORD, the chief town of the Saskatch- 
ewan district of the North-West Territories of 
Canada, on the river Battle near its junction with 
the North Saskatchewan, about 100 miles w. by s. of 
Prinoe Albert. Pop. 2000. 

BATTLE-PIECE, a painting which represents a 
battle, exhibiting large masses of men in action. 
The armour of the ancients, and the whole array and 
action of their battlos, afford subjects much more 
favourable to the artist than the straight lines or 
condensed columns and the firearms of the moderns. 
A painter of battle-pieces ought to have an accurate 
knowledge of the appearance of horses and men, and, 
if possible, to have seen a battle, as few persons are 
able to form from hearsay an accurato idea of such 
a scene. Some of the greatest pieces of this kind 
are the Battle of Constantine, of which the cartoons 
were drawn by Raphael, and which was executed by 
Glulio Romano ; Lebrun's Battles of Alexander ; and 
the Battles of the Amazons, by RubenB. 

BATTUE, a method of killing game by having 
persons to beat a wood, copse, or other cover, and so 
drive the animals having their haunts there, especially 
pheasants, hares, or rabbits, towards the spot where 
the sportsmen are stationed to shoot them. It is 
practised chiefly where game is strictly preserved. 

BATUECAS, Lab, two valleys, inclosed^sy high 
mountains, in the Spanish province^ Salamanca, 
bo inaccessible, that the inhabitants said to have 
been unknown to the Spaniards for several oenturies. 
However, a convent of CarmeliteB was built in the 
Batuecas valleys as early as 1599. They are situated 
so low that, in the longest days, the sun only Bhines 
there for four hours. 

BATUM, or Batoum, a Russian town in Caucasia, 
on the east shore of the Black Sea, about 160 miles 
west of TifliB. It has a sheltered and fairly spacious 
harbour, and is oonnected by rail with the chief 


towns of Transcaucasia. A considerable trade ia 
carried on; and in spite of the fact that the Berlin 
Congress of 1878 declared it a free port, the Ruasiana 
have converted it into a naval atation. Pop. (1897), 
26,417. 

BAUCIS, in fabulous history a Phrygian woman, 
the wife of Philemon. They received Jupiter and 
Mercury hospitably, after these gods had been de- 
nied hospitality in the whole country while travel- 
ling in disguise. A deluge destroyed the remainder 
of the people, but Philemon and Baucis, with their 
cottage, were saved. They begged the gods to make 
their cottage a temple, in which they could officiate 
as priest and priestess, and that they might die to- 
gether; which was granted. Philemon and Baucis 
are, therefore, names often used to indicate faithful 
and attached married people. 

BAUDE1 jAIRK, Charles Pierre, a French poet, 
born at Paris on April 9th, 1821. in early life he 
resided for mine time in the East Indies, and on his 
return devoted himself to literature. He first gained 
some reputation by translations from the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, four volumes of which appeared 
in 1856-65, regarded as master-pieces in their way. 
A production, however, that caused greater noise, 
was a collection of poems designated Les Fleurs du 
Mai (1857), which had to be expurgated as the result 
of proceedings on the part of the police authorities. 
This work gave Baudelaire a high position as a 
writer of the romantic school, and evidenced at the 
same time his curious inclination for repulsive sub- 
jects. A work of higher tone was his Petits Poemes 
en Proso; others being Les Paradis Artificiels, Opium 
et HaBchich ; a monograph on Theophile Gautier ; 
and R. Wagner et Tannhauser h Paris. He died on 
80th August, 1867. 

BAUHIN. — 1. John, an eminent botanist, bom 
at Basel in 1541, studied medicine under hu father, 
who long stood at the head of his profession there, 
after his Protestantism had driven him from France. 
He distinguished himself by his ardour in natural 
history pursuits, in prosecuting which he travelled 
over the greater part of the Alps, Italy, and the 
south of France, preparing materials for a Historia 
Plantarum, which occupied the larger portion of his 
life, but was not published till 1650, thirty-Heven 
years after his death. This work, in which he de- 
scribes 5000 plants, divided into forty classes or books, 
is in three vols. folio, and is considered the first in 
which an attempt was made to give a regular form to 

systematic botany. 2. Gaspard, brother of the 

foregoing, born at Basel in the year 1560, was at 
first intended for the Protestant ministry, but having, 
like his brother, manifested a decided inclination for 
medicine and botany, was allowed to follow it, and 
studied first at Basel and then at Padua. After 
finishing his studies he travelled over many J^fets of 
Europe, and in 1680 returned to Basel, bringing with 
him a reputation which Immediately secured him the 
chair of Greek, and afterwards (in 1689) that of 
anatomy and botany. His fame rests chiefly on his 
two works, Finax Theatri Botanioi and Theatrum 
Botanicum. He died in 1624. The Bauhins have 
been happily commemorated by Linneus, by giving 
the name of Jiauhinia to a genus belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosm, tribe Cwsalpinew, wj 
remarkable for having its leaves generally divided 
into two twin lobes. The species are mostly climb- 
ing plants found in tropical regions, and in some 
the flowers are large and beautiful. 

BAUH1N1A. Bee preceding artiole. 
BAUMANN’S CAVERN (in Ger. Bawnannt 
Hohle ), an interesting natural cavern in the Harz, ia 
the principality of Blankenburg, on the left bank o! 
the Bode, about five miles from Blankenburg, w * 
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limestone mountain, consisting of six principal apart- 
ments, besides many smaller ones, everywhere 
covered with stalactites. The earthy ingredients 
of these petrifactions are held in solution by the 
water whioh penetrates the rock, and deposits a cal- 
careous stone. The name of this cavern is derived 
from a miner, who entered it in 1672, with the view 
of finding ore, but lost his way, and wandered about 
for two days before he could find the entrance. * 
BAUME, Antoine, a distinguished chemist and 
pharmaceutist, born at Senlis in 1728, obtained the 
professorship of chemistry in the College of Phar- 
macy at Paris about 1752, was admitted a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, chiefly in return for 
some excellent memorials communicated to that 
body ; wrote Elements of Theoretical and Practical 
Pharmacy, which went through nine editions in 
France, and was translated into most European lan- 
guages, and contributed by his discoveries to num- 
erous important improvements in the arts, particu- 
larly in the manufactures of sal-ammoniac, soap, and 
porcelain, in gilding, and the bleaching of silk. He 
died in 1804. His name is familiar from the areo- 
meter which he invented, and which is still in use. 

BAUMGARTEN, Alexander Gottlieb, an 
acute and oldar thinker of the school of Wolf, was 
born in 1714 at Berlin, studied at Halle, and was, 
for a time, professor extraordinary there. In 1740 
he waB made professor of philosophy at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, and died there in 1762. He is the foun- 
der of (esthetics as a science, and the inventor of 
this name. He derived the rules of art from the 
works of art and their effects. Hereby he distin- 
guished himself advantageously from the theorists 
ot his time. (See .Esthetics.) His ideas of this 
science he first developed in his academical discus- 
sinu, De Nonnullis ad Poema pertinentibus (Halle, 
U35, 4 to). George Fr. Meier’s Principles of all 
Liberal Sciences (three vols., Halle, 1748-50) origi- 
nated from his suggestions. Eight years later, 
Baumgarten published his Esthetica (Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1760-58, two vols.), a work which death 
prevented him from completing. 

BAUR, Ferdinand Christian, one of the most 
celebrated theologians of modern Germany, founder 
of the ‘New Tubingen School of Theology,’ was born 
at Blaubeuren, where his father was pastor, on the 
21st of June, 1792. At the University of Tubingen, 
which he entered in 1809, he devoted five years to 
theological studies, and in 1817 he became professor 
in the seminary at Blaubeuren. While holding this 
position he published his first work, Symbolik und 
Mythologie, oder die Naturreligion des Alterthums 
(Symbolism and Mythology, or the Natural Religion 
of Antiquity : Stuttg. 1824-25), by whioh his emi- 
nent theological abilities were so clearly manifested 
that in 1826 he received a call to Tubingen as ordi- 
nary professor in the evangelical faculty of that 
university. This position he continued to occupy 
till his death, on the 2d of December, 1860. Hib 
chief works belong to the two departments of the 
history of the'Christian dogmas and New Testament 
criticism, in both of whioh his views have had the 
most powerful effect upon the theology of the present 
oay His most important works belotiging to the 
tirst class are: — Die christl. GnoBis, odet die christl, 
Rchgionsphilosophie (the Christian Gnosis, or the' 
Umstlan Philosophy of Religion; Tub. 1835); Die 
christl. Lehre von der Versohnung (The Christian 
uoctnne of the Atonement; Tub. 1888); Die christl 
jehre von der Dreieraigkeit und Menschwerdung 
ottes (The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation; Tub. 1841-3); Lehrbuch der christl. 

gmengeschiohte (Compendium of the History of 
Christian Dogmas; Stuttg. 1847). To the seoond class 


belong Die sog. Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus 
(The so-called Pastoral Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
Stuttg. 1885); Paulus, der Apoetel Jesu Christi, 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine 
Lehre (Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ, his Life 
and Labours, his Epistlea ana his Teaohing ; Stuttg. 
1845); Kritische Untersuchungen ttber die Kanon- 
isohen Evangelien, Ac. (Critical Inquiries concern- 
ing the Canonio Gospels, their Relation to One 
Another, their Origin and Character; Tttb. 1847). 
He has also written the History of Christian Doctrine 
from the Origin of Christianity down to the End of 
the Eighteenth century, whioh was published in a 
series of volumes between 1853 and 1863, the last 
two posthumously. — This Baur is to be distinguished 
from Gustav A. L. Baur, a German theologian of 
the school of Sohleiermacher, born in 1816, died la 
1889; and Bruno Bauer, a biblical oritle and philoso- 
pher, born in 1809, died in 1882. 

BAUSE, Johann Friedrioh, a distinguished 
German engraver, bom at Halle in 1738, died at 
Weimar, 1814. He resided chiefly at Leipzig, where 
he executed many highly esteemed engravings. He 
was a member of several academies of fine arts. 

BAUTZEN, or Budihsin, capital of the circle of 
the same name (pop. in Doc. 1900, 406,092), in the 
kingdom of Saxony, upon a height defended on the 
west side by steep rocks, the foot of which is watered 
by the Spree. Among the 26,025 inhabitants, who are 
principally Lutherans, there are a great number of 
Wends, or descendants of the Vandals, who worship 
in a Lutheran and in a Catholic church, in their own 
language. The German part of the population, both 
Catholio and Protestant, worship together in the 
cathedral: the former are in possession of the third 
part of it, including the high altar, sufficiently large 
for the small Catholic congregation; the nave serves 
the Lutheran oommunity as their parish ohurch, and 
the mutual spirit of toleration in both parties has, 
in recent times, prevented trouble from suoh an 
arrangement. Bautzen has fine barracks, a gymna- 
sium, a seminary for the training ot teachers, manu- 
factures of woollen, fuBtian, cloth, leather, paper, 
and machines, and considerable trade in flax, yam, 
and wool. It is an old town, and was fortified by 
Otho I. It contains the castle of Ortenburg, whioh 
was formerly the frequent residence of the Bohemian 
kings. It was taken during the Seven Years' Wai 
by the Prussians in 1757, and here also Napoleoi 
defeated the united armies of the Russians and tin 
Prussians on the 21st of May, 1813. 

BAVARIA [German, Baiern; French, Baviire] 
a kingdom of Central Europe, in the south of Ger 
many, oomposed of two isolated portions of unequa 
Bize. The larger portion, comprising about seven 
eighths of the monarchy, is included between lat. 47 
19' and 50° 41' N„ and Ion. 8 Q 63' and 13° 50 a. 
bounded east by Bohemia and the arch-duchy o 
Austria, south by Tyrol, V orarlberg, and Lake Con 
Btance, west by Wurtemberg, Baden, the grand-duch; 
of Hesse, and the Prussian provinoe of Hease-Nassau 
north by the Btates of Ducal Saxony, the princi 
palities of Reuss, and the kingdom of Saxony. Th 
smaller portion, the Pfalz or Palatinate, lies wes 
from the main portion of the kingdom, and separatee 
. tfrom it by Wurtemberg, Baden, and the grand-duclr 
" <^f Hesae. It ia included between lat. 48 67' and 49 
60' N. ; and Ion. 7* 0 and 8° 31' a. ; and ia bounde< 
eaat by the Rhine, which separates it from Baden 
south by the Germany territory of Alsace-Lorraine 
west by the Prussian Rhine provinces and a portioi 
of Saxe-Coburg, and north by the grand-duohy ol 
Hesse. Bavaria has an area of about 29,300 squan 
miles, ami is divided into eight governmental dis 
tricts (Rcyicrunt&tirkc), which were formerly numec 
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lifter the rivers that watered them ; but in 1837 the The following table shows the new and old names of 
districts received new names and new boundaries, the districts, with their area and population : — 


Distiucts. 

Aren, 

■q. m. 

Pop. 1000 

Tbief Towns 

Pop. IBM. 

Modern Name. 

1. Oherbalutn (Upper Bavaria) 

2. N Icilurhulurn (l<ower Bavaria). .. 

8. Pfalz (Palatinate). .. .. . 

4 Oborpfulz ( l 1 pper Palutinutc) and \ 
Regensburg (Katisbou) . / 

5. Olmrfrankwi ( 1 Krnnconla) 

6. Mltteltronkeu (Middle Franconia) 

7. Unterfranken (Lower Franconia) [ 

and Awhuffen bur#.. 1 

8. Hohwabcn (Hwubia) and Ncuburg 

Ancient Name. 

IsarkrolH (Tsar) 

tJ n tord onn u k re 1 s ( Lower Dan ube) 
Rhemkrcis (Rhine) 

Regenkrels (Regen) 

Oltermainkrela (Upper Main) ... 

lU-zutkrelB (llezut) 

UnterinainkreiH (Lower Main). 
Oherdonaukrcis (Upper Danube) 

0,453 

4,1311 

2,288 

3,845 

2,702 

2.022 

3,243 

3,787 

20,376 

1,323,447 

678,684 

831,633 

663,857 

607,903 

815,566 

660,768 

713,616 

Munich 

Lniulshut 

.Spiles 

Katisbon 

Bnl truth 

NUrnbcrg 

Wurzburg 

Augsburg 

490,982 

21,736 

20,911 

46,420 

29,884 

261,022 

76,497 

80,109 


6,175,168 



Mountain* —Bavaria is a hilly rather than a moun- 
tainous country. A large portion, more especially 
south of the Danube, is a plateau country of con- 
siderable elevation, and indeed, the whole of the 
main portion of the kingdom may be described as an 
upland valley, averaging about 1600 feet above the 
sea-level, intersected by numerous large streams and 
ridges of low hills. On all sides it is surrounded by 
hills of a greater or less altitude, either quite upon 
the frontier or only at small distances from it. The 
whole south frontier is formed by a branch of the 
Noric Alps, offsets from which project far into the 
south plateau of Bavaria. Besides numerous peaks 
which this range contains, varying from 4000 to 8000 
feet high, the following may be named a a being 
above the latter number: — the Zugspitze, 10,394 feet 
high; the Watzmann, 9470 feet; the Hochvogel, 
8460 feet; the Madeler Gabel, 8650 feet. Passing 
along the valley of the Inn and across the Danube, 
we come to the Bohemian frontier, formed by the 
Bohmerwald Mountains running s.E. to N.W., and 
lowering down at the valley of the Eger. The 
highest peaks in this range are the Rachel, 5102 
feet, and the Arber, 5185 feet. Crossing the Eger 
we meet with the Eichtelgebirge, presenting the 
Schneeberg, 3750 feet high, and the Ochsenkopf, 
8633 feet. WeHt from this range, and along the 
frontier of the Saxon ducal territories and llesse- 
Cassel, run hillB of moderate elevation, under various 
names, Frankenwalcl, Rhongebirge, Ac., no peaks of 
which attain an elevation of more than 3327 feet. 
The west mountain boundary of the Bavarian valley 
is formed north of tlx* Main by the Spessartwald 
range, and in the kingdom of WUrtcmbcrg by the 
Alb or Alp. The only noteworthy interior ranges 
are, in the R.w., the Steigerwald; and in the n.e., 
running in a 8. w. direction from the Fichtelge- 
birge, the Franconian Jura; a low limestone range, 
containing numerous remarkable stolactitic caves. 
The Pfalz or Palatinate is traversed by the north 
extremity of the Vosges, the highest peak in thb 
locality being the Konigstuhl, 2162 feet high. 

Lake *. — The lakes of Bavaria are noither very 
numerous nor of very great extent, though many of 
them present exceedingly picturesque scenery. The 
larger are all situatod on the upper part *i the south 
plateau; the smaller within the ranjJ^Pthe Noric 
Alps. The most remarkable of the former are, Lake 
Ammer, about 10 miles long by 2$ broad, 1736 feet 
above the sea; Lake Wiirm or Stamberg, about 12 
miles long by 3 broad^ 1899 feet; and Lako Chiem, 
9 miles long by 9 to 4 broad, 1651 feet above the 
sea. Of the smaller, the more remarkable are Lake 
Tegner, about 3 miles long, 2586 feet ; Lake Wal- 
ohen, 2597 ; and various others upwards of 2000 feet 
above the sea-level. Most of the lakes are well 
supplied with fish. 


Rivers . — Bavaria belongs wholly to the basins of 
the Danube and the Rhine, with exception of a very 
small portion in the N.B. comer, which through the 
Eger appertains to the bsain of the Elbe. The river 
Danube intersects the main portion of the kingdom 
west to east nearly in the centre, and before it enters 
the Austrian dominions at Passau, where it is still 
925 feet al>ove the sea, it receives on its right bank 
the rivers Iller, Lech, and Isar, which have their 
sources in the Noric Alps, besides numerous smaller 
streams; and on its left bank, the Womitz, Altmtihl, 
Nab, and Regen, borides other lesser streams. The 
Main traverses nearly the whole of the north part 
of this portion of the kingdom from east to west, 
and is navigable for steam-vessels from Bamberg to 
the Rhine. Its principal affluents are the Regnitz 
and the Saale. In the Palatinate there are no streams 
of any importance, the Rhine being merely a boun- 
dary river. 

Climate . — If we except the valley of the Rhine, 
and the valley of the Main in Lower Franconia r 
Bavaria, even including the Palatinate, in compari- 
son with other German states, is a cold country. 
The average temperature of the year iB about 47" 
Fahrenheit, the same as the east coast of Scotland. 
Wintor, 30°; spring, 47"; summer, 63°; and autumn, 
47°. 

Soil and Vegetation, tkc . — Bavaria is one of the 
most favoured countries in Germany, in respect of 
the fruitfulness of its soil, due no doubt in a consi- 
derable degree to the undulating nature of the coun- 
try, to the numerous streams by which it is watered, 
and to being nearly wholly composed of Jura lime- 
stone. In the plains and valleys the soil is capable 
of producing all kinds of crops, but not until lately 
were the natural advantages of the country turned to 
good account. Ignorance and idleness opposed a 
barrier to improvement, which it took the utmost 
efforts of an enlightened government, aided toy the 
general spread of education, to remove. At length 
a spirit of agricultural enterprise pervades the king- 
dom, improved methods of cultivation have been in- 
troduced, and large tracts of waste land have been 
reclaimed and brought under the plough. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, rye, barley, and oats; but in 
some districts rice, spelt, maize, and buckwheat are 
also raised. To these productions of the soil may be 
added potatoes (the cultivation of which is yearly 
increasing), tobacco, and fruit, of whioh large quanti- 
ties are grown in the valleys of the Main and the 
Rhine. In the circles of Mittelfranken and Schwa- 
ben -Neuburg, the hop plant is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent, the quantity varying from 80,009 
to 40,000 cwts. per annum; and the vine in the drdat 
of Pfalz and Unterfranken. The latter product* 
the Franconian wines; the best wines of the former 
are produced near Deidesheixn and Wauhenhaton 
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The celebrated Stein wein and Leistenwein are the 
produce of the south slope of the Marienberg, near 
the town of Wfirzburg. The forests of Bavaria, com* 
posed chiefly of fir and pine trees, oover nearly a 
third of its entire surface, and yield u large revenue 
to the state; much timber being annually exported, 
together with potashes, tar, turpentine, ana other 
produots peculiar to these wooded regions. —The 
principal mineral produots are salt, coal, and ‘iron. 
Some of the mining works belong to the state, and 
contribute something to the publio revenue; but the 
minerals are not wrought to the extent they might be. 
Coal-mining gives employment to between 4600 and 
6000 hands. Black-lead is found in several places, 
and pretty largely manufactured into pencils. Force- 
lain clay of the finest quality likewise abounds in 
some localities, the best being obtained in the district 
of Wunsiedel in the Upper Main. Lithographic 
stones should also be mentioned. — In the rearing of 
cattle and sheep the Bavarians are somewhat back- 
ward. Notwithstanding the extent and excellence 
of their pastures, the stock, generally, is of inferior 
quality, though there are some well known breeds. 
Improvement in these respects, however, is now in 
progress, through the instrumentality of agricultural 
and veterinary schools, which have now beon estab- 
lished Borne time, and which distribute prizes to 
encourage the breeding of stock. Swine are reared 
in great numbers in all parts of the country, and 
poultry and wild fowl are abundant. The wolves 
and bears, with which the forests of Bavaria were at 
ono time infested, are nearly extinct. — The manu- 
factures of Bavaria are singly not very important, 
being mostly on a small Beale, and conducted by 
individualsof limited capital The principal articles 
manufactured are linens, woollens, cottons, silks, 
leather, paper, glass, earthen and iron and steel 
ware, jeweliy, &c., but the supply of some of these 
articles is inadequate to the home consumption. Of 
leather, paper, glass, and iron-ware, pretty large 
quantities are exported. The optical and mathe- 
matical instruments made at Munich are the best 
on the Continent, and are prized accordingly. Iiut 
the most important branch of manufacture in Bavaria 
is the brewing of beer — the universal and favourite 
beverage of the country. There are upwards of 
6000 brewing establishments in the kingdom, which 
have been calculated to supply on an average about 
twenty gallons a year to every individual of the 
population. The beer is neither so strong nor so 
sweet as Scotch ale ; but is of more delicute flavour, 
and forms a pleasant and wholesome beverage. It 
is not only consumed in immense quantities in the 
country, but is sent to all parts of Germany, and 
even as far as Amerioa and India. Spirits are also 
largely distilled. A large portion of the industrial 
population maintain themselves by weaving linen, 
and by the manufacture of articles in wood (some of 
which are of beautiful workmanship), and by the 
felling and hewing of timber. Notwithstanding its 
favourable geographical position, and other natural 
advantages, the trade of Bavaria is comparatively 
limited. Among the exports are corn, timber, wine, 
cattle, leather, glass, hope, fruit, beer, iron and steel 
wares, machinery, fancy articles, colours, lucifer 
matches, stoneware, ko. Among the imports are 
coffee, cacao, tea, cotton, tobacco, drugs, copper, oil, 
•pices, dye-stuffs, silk and silk goods, lead, Ac. — From 
its position Bavaria enjoys a considerable portion of 
transit trade, muoh facilitated by the good roads 
that traverse the country in all directions. The 
means of communication are now very complete. The 
anubc, the Rhine, the Main, the Regnitz, Ac., 
e-norrl ft mple scope for inland navigation, besides 
the Komg Ludwig Canal, which connects the Main 


at Bamberg with the Altmfihl a short distance above 
its embouohure in the Danube, thus establishing 
direct water communication through the Rhine 
between the German Ooean and the Black Sea. 
The railway system (now managed as a part of the 
imperial system of railways) has been carried out on 
an extensive scale. The lines are partly state pro- 
perty, partly private. The number of miles in 
operation amounts (1000) to 4060, about 3600 of 
this total being state railways the remainder private 
railways. The amount of debt contracted for rail- 
ways by Bavaria is £60,000,000, forming over four- 
fifths of the total debt of the oountry. The receipts 
from the railways are now generally sufficient to pay 
the interest and charges on account of this debt The 
Btatc also possesses two canals. 

Education and Art . — The department of education 
is under the superintendence of the 'Superior Board 
of Eduo&tion and Ecclesiastical Affairs'. A com- 
plete system of inspection is established throughout 
the country ; the reports of the inspectors including 
not only the number and proficiency of the scholars, 
but also tho conduct of the teachers, the state of the 
buildings, and the nature and extent of the funds 
available. It is necessary in Bavaria, before admis- 
sion can be obtained into any higher school, to have 
passed a satisfactory examination in the lower schooL 
Not only must all candidates for offices under the 
state pass examinations, but examinations are held of 
apprentices in trade who wish to become masters, 
and even of officers in the army on promotion. There 
are over 8000 schools in Bavaria, attended by more 
than 600,000 pupilB. Attendance on sohool is com- 
pulsory up to fourteen yearo of age. There are three 
universities in Bavaria — two of which (Munich and 
Wurzburg) are Roman Catholic, and one (Erlangen) 
Protestant. The university of Munich is attended 
by about 3600 students, and has about 170 pro- 
fessors and instructors; that of Wlirzburg has 80 
professors and instructors, and about 1360 students; 
and that of Erlangen 67 professors and instructors, 
and about 1100 students. There are also several 
lycea, a number of gymnasia, numerous Latin, nor- 
mal, and polytechnio schools, besides academies of 
arts and sciences, fine artB, horticulture, &c. The 
capital, Munich, con tains a library of 800,000 volumes, 
including 25,000 MSS.; several scientific and liter- 
ary institutions, academies, and national societies, 
and extensive collections of works of art. — Bavaria 
enjoys the honour of having originated a school of 
painting of a high order of merit, known as the 
Numberg school, founded about the middle of the 
sixteenth century by Albert Dfirer, a native of that 
town, whose works are little, if at all, inferior to 
those of his great Italian contemporaries. Hans 
Holbein, who excelled Dllrer in portrait, though far 
behind him in historical painting, is claimed by Ba- 
varia, but neither the preoise locality nor the date 
of his birth is known with certainty — Augsburg, 
Basel, and GrUnstadt being severally named as the 
one, and the dateB 1496 and 1498 os the other. To 
these celebrated names have to be added those of 
the eminent sculptors Kraft and Vischer, both also 
Bavarians; the former born about I486 and the 
latter about the middle of the same oentury. The 
master-pieoe of the latter distinguished artist is the 
bronze shrine of St. Sebaldus in Nttrnberg, esteemed 
a marvel of art for beauty of design and delicacy 
of workmanship. The most celebrated of Kraft’s 
works is the remarkable tabernacle in stone, affixed 
against one of the columns of the choir of the church 
of St. Lawrenoe, also in Nfirnberg. The restoration 
of Bavarian pre-eminency in modern times, in con- 
nection with the fine arts, is, in a great measure, if 
not entirely, owing to Louis I., whose love of art 
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Mid liberal patronage have rendered the capital 
one of the moat celebrated aeata of the fine arts in 
Europe. 

Religion . — The religion of the state is Roman 
Catholicism, which embraces more than seven* 
tenths of the population (in 1895, 4,116,678). The 
remainder are principally Protestants (1,042,848) and 
Jew* (53,750). The proportion between Catholios 
and Protestants has scarcely varied during the last 
three-quarters of a century. All citizens, whatever 
their creed, are equally admissible to the same public 
functions and employments, and possess the same 
oivil and political rights. The articles of the con- 
cordat concluded with the pope are subordinate in 
their application to the fundamental law of the 
state. By an ordinance of Louis I. females are pro- 
hibited from pronouncing any monastic vow until 
after having passed their thirty-third year. The 
dioceses of Bavaria oomprise two archbishoprics, 
Munich and Bamberg; and six bishoprics, Augsburg, 
Ratisbon, EichsUdt, Passau, WUrzburg, and Spires. 
The salaries are paid by government. In Bavaria 
marriage between individuals having no capital can- 
not take place without the consent of the principal 
persons appointed to superintend the poor institu- 
tions, who, if they grant such liberty where there 
are no means of supporting the ohildren that may 
spring from such marriage, render themselves liable 
for their maintenance. The law is apparently in- 
tended to prevent improvident marriages, for which 
it seems certainly better adapted than for the promo- 
tion of morality. 

People . — In personal appearance the Bavarians 
are stout and vigorous, well adapted to bear the 
fatigues of war, and are in general considered as 
good soldiers. They are aocused of being indolent, 
and somewhat addicted to drinking, but are brave, 
patriotic, and faithful to their word. Their manners 
and customs towards the close of the last century 
were doscritmd as very coarse, and they were said to 
be deeply imbued with superstitious bigotry; but, 
smoe the more general diffusion of knowledge, a 
great change for the better has taken plaoe. Many 
of the peasantry wear long loose snuff-coloured ooats, 
lined or edged with pink, and studded in front with 
silver or white metal buttons, thrown open to display 
a smart waistcoat of various and brilliant colours ; 
their hats are ornamented with artificial flowers. 
Many of the Bavarian females are handsome, lively, 
and graceful. They dress smartly, and display much 
taste in their attire. Some of them wear black silk 
handkerchiefs tied tightly round their heads, deoo- 
rated with flowers or ribbons, some caps of silver or 
gold tissue, and all having their hair neatly braided. 
German is the language Bpoken, with local pecu- 
liarities ; but they have never been conspicuous for 
the cultivation of their native tongue. 

Constitution . — Bavaria was formerly a member of 
the Germanic Confederation, and now forms part 
of the German Empire. The executive is in the 
hands of the king. The legislature consists of two 
ohamben — one of senators, and one of deputies ; the 
former composed of princes of the royal family, the 
neat officers of the state, the two vpl&Uhops, the 
heads of certain noble families, a bjfcp named by 
the king, the president of the Protestant General 
Consistory, and **7 other members whom the king 
may oreate hereditary peers ; the lAtter, of members 
chosen indirectly, one to every 81,500 persons of the 
total population. The qualifications are, that the 
candidate shall have completed his 30th year, that 
he shall be a free afld independent citizen, that he 
shall be a member of the Roman or the Reformed 
Ohuroh, and pay direct state taxes. The members 
are ohoacn every six years, unless the house isdissolved 


by the king, and are generally convened once a year, 
but are bound to assemble at least once every three 
years. Eaoh of the eight circles or provinoes has a 
provincial government, consisting of two boards, one 
for the management of the police, schools, &o., and 
the other for the management of financial affairs. 
The revenue for the financial year 1886-97 was 
845,856,505 marks or £17,267,826, and the public 
debt, including railway debt, ftc., was 1,882,000,000 
marks, or £66,600,000. The army is raised by con- 
scription — every man being liable to serve from the 
1st of Jan. of the year in which he completes his 
20th year— and it forms an independent part of the 
army of the German Empire. In time of peaoe it is 
under the command of the King of Bavaria, but in 
time of war it is placed under that of the Emperor 
of Germany, as commander-in-ohlef of the whole 
German army. The period of Bervioe is three years 
in the active force, four in the reserve, and five in 
the landwehr; and no Bavarian can settle or marry, 
or accept of any definite appointment, until he lias 
fulfilled his military liabilities. On a peace footing 
the Bavarian army consists in all Of fully 63,000 
men and 2600 officers; on a war footing, about 
twice this number. 

History . — The Bavarians take their name from 
the Boii, a Celtic tribe who inhabited the districts 
which, when conquered by the Romans, became the 
Roman provinoes of Vindelicia and Norioum. After 
the fall of the Western Empire this territory was 
overrun by various Germanic tribes, who formed them- 
selves into a confederation, like that of the Franks 
and Marcomanni, and called themselves Boiarii. 
The confederacy of the Boiarii was made tributary 
fint to the Ostrogoths, and then to the Franks. 
Finally the sovereignty over them was assumed by 
Charlemagne, and on the death of that monarch the 
kinps of the Franks and Germans governed it by 
their lieutenants, who bore the title of margrave, 
afterwards converted into that of duke, and latterly 
(1623) into that of elector. In 1070 Bavaria passed 
into the possession of the family of the Guelphs, and 
in 1180 it was transferred by imperial grant to Otho, 
oount of Wittelsbach. On the extinction of the direct 
line of that family in 1777, the elector palatine, 
Charles Theodore, added the Palatinate and the 
duchies of Juliers and Berg to the Bavarian do- 
minions. In 1799 the duke Maximilian Joseph of 
Denx-Fonts came into possession of all the Bavarian 
territories. The peaoe of Lunrfville (Feb. 9, 1801) 
essentially affected Bavaria. Whilst it lost all its 
possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, and also 
the lands of the Palatinate on the right bank, it 
obtained, on the other band, by an imperial edict, 
an indemnification, by which it gained, in addition 
to the amount lost, a surplus of 2109 square miles, 
and 216,000 inhabitants. * 

In 1805 Bavaria was raised, by the treaty of Pres- 
burg, to the rank of a kingdom, with some further 
accessions of territory, all of which were confirmed 
by the treaties of 1814 and 1816, by which also a 
great part of the lands of the Palatinate was re- 
stored. In 1848 the discreditable conduct of the 
King of Bavaria, in maintaining an open liaison 
with a wandering actress who had assumed the 
name of Lola Montez, had thoroughly alienated the 
hearts of his subjects, and quickened that desire of 
political change which had previously existed. In 
this Bpint the people, early in March, 1848, de- 
manded the immediate convocation of the ohambers, 
the liberty of the press, that judicial trials should be 
publio, that an electoral reform should be granted, 
and that the army should take an oath to observe 
the constitution. The king having refused, tumults 
occurred, and King Louis announced his resignation 
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of the eoeptre to hla eon, Maximilian IL, under 
whom the reforms and modifications of the constitu- 
tion were carried out Maximilian died in 1864, 
and was sueoeeded by Louis II. In the war of 1866 
Bavaria sided with Austria, in consequence of whioh 
it was obliged, by the treaty of Aug. 22 in the same 
year, to cede a small portion of its territory to 
Prussia, and to pay a war indemnity of 30,00Q,000 
florins (£2,500,000). Soon after Bavaria entered 
into an alliance with Prussia, and in 1867 joined 
the Zollverein under Prussian regulations. In the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 Bavaria took a pro- 
minent part, and since 1871 it has been one of the 
constituent states of the German Empire, being 
represented in the Bundesrath by six, and in the 
Reichstag by forty-eight members. In 1886 King 
Louis IL committed suicide, his mind having com- 
pletely given way. His brother Otto succeeded, 
but, being also insane, the kingdom has since been 
under his uncle Leopold as regent. 

BAVIUS, Maboub, and MiEVIUS, still notori- 
ous as two miserable poets and presumptuous critics, 
satirized by Virgil. The words aro often used to 
signify bad or malevolent poets. 

BAXTER, .Andrew, a Scotch philosopher and 
metaphysician. He was born at Aberdeen in 1686, 
and was educated at King’s College in that city, 
after which he was employed as a private tutor. 
About 1733 he published an Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Human Soul; wherein the Immateriality of 
the Soul is Evinced from the Principles of Reason 
and Philosophy. In 1741 he went abroad with two 
<if his pupils, and remained for some years at 
Utrecht, where he contracted an acquaiutanoe with 
bnme of the Dutch literati. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1747, and resided at Whittingham, in East 
Lothian, where he died in 1750. He was the author 
of a Latin treatise on the principles of astronomy 
entitled Matho sive Oosmotheoria, Puerilis Dialogue, 
which he afterwards translated into English, and 
published in two vols. 12mo. He was a staunch 
friend and correspondent of John Wilkes, then quite 
a juung man. 

BAXTER, Richard, the xnoBt eminent of the 
English nonconforming divines of the seventeenth 
century, was bom near Shrewsbury, in Shropshire, 
in 1015. The example of his father gave him a 
serious turn very early in life. After receiving a 
somewhat desultory and defeotive education he was 
si-nt to London, under the patronage of Sir Henry 
Herbert, master of the revels; but he soon returned 
into the country with a view to study divinity; 
and, in 1688, received ordination in the Church of 
England. He in 1640 refused the oath of universal 
approbation of the dootrine and discipline of the 
t'hurch of England, usually known as the it catera 
<>ath, and in the following year he beoame minister 
at Kidderminster, with the best results to the 
morality of the town. When the oivil war broke 
out he sided with the Parliament, and, after the 
battle of Naseby, accepted the appointment of chap- 
lain to Colonel Whalley’s regiment. He is said to 
have been, the whole of this time, a friend to the 
Establishment, according to his own notions. In 
1047 he retired, in oonsequenoe of ill health, from 
hw military ohaplalnship, and when he recovered 
preached against the Covenant. He even endeav- 
oured to persuade the soldiery not to encounter the 
Scottish troops who came into the kingdom with 
^narles II., and hesitated not to express an open 
i usurpation of Cromwell The faot is, 

at Baxter held oivil liberty to be of secondary 
consequence to what he esteemed true religion, and 
Ppears, from a sermon preached before Cromwell, 
0 have deemed the toleration of separatists and sec- 


taries the grand evil of his government. After the 
Restoration he was made one of the king’s ohaplains, 
and a commissioner of the Savoy Conference, to draw 
up the reformed liturgy. The active persecution of 
the Nonconformists soon followed; and, upon the 
passing of the aot against conventicles, he retired, 
and preached more or less openly, as the aot was 
more or less rigidly enforced. After the accession 
of James II., in 1685, he was arrested for some 
passages in his Commentary on the New Testament 
supposed hostile to Episcopacy, and was tried for 
sedition. The violence of Jeffreys, who would hear 
neither the acoused nor his counsel, produced a ver- 
diot of guilty on the most frivolous grounds. He 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and a 
heavy penalty, whioh, after a short confinement, the 
king remitted. Henceforward Baxter lived in a re- 
tired manner till his death, on Deo. 8th, 1691. His 
wife oheerfully shared all his sufferings on the score 
of conscience, both in and out of prison. The ohar- 
aoter of Baxter was formed by his age; his failing 
was subtle and controversial theology; his excellence, 
practical piety. In divinity he sought to establish 
a resting-place between strict Calvinism and high- 
ohurch Armimanism, by the admission of election 
and the rejection of reprobation. Christ, he con- 
sidered, died for some especially, and for all gener- 
ally; that is to say, all possess the means of salvation. 
A body called Baxteruma long acknowledged these 
distinctions; and the Nonconformist clergy, after the 
Revolution, were divided between this body, the 
pure Calvinists, and the high-church passive-obedient 
Arminians. Baxter was a voluminous writer: his 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and the Call to the Un- 
converted, have been extraordinarily popular. In 
1830 an edition of his Practical Works appeared in 
23 vols. 8vo. The chief authority for the facts of 
his life is the Reliqui® Baxteriane of Sylvester, con- 
sisting of autobiographical matter. 

BAY, Sweet. See Laurel. 

BAYADERES, in the EaBt Indies, young girls, 
from ten to seventeen years of age, who are in- 
structed in dancing, Binging, and acting little plays. 
They are trained under the care of women, who are 
experienced in all female arts, and particularly in 
that of pleasing. These prooure from the lowest 
olasses of the people the most beautiful girls, of 
seven or eight years of age, and instruct them in all 
the arts of their profession (especially dancing and 
singing), the object of which 1 b to amuse the rioh 
and minister to their passionB. Their presence is 
considered necessary even at the smallest publio 
entertainments, though they are known to be mere 
prostitutes. After their seventeenth year, when 
their first charms have faded, they retire to a pa- 
goda, under the protection of the Brahmins, who 
scruple not to pocket the gains of their prostitution. 
This word is from the Portuguese word baUadeira, 
from bailar, to dance. 

BAYAMO, or St. Salvador, a town of Cuba, 
on a river which forms a port on the S.X. ooast; 520 
miles e.s.e. Havana. The town is about 20 miles 
distant from the port. It gives name to the channel 
between the mainland of Cuba and the islands called 
the Queen’s Gardens. Pop. in 1887, 17,676. 

BAYARD, or more properly BAYART, Pierre 
du Terrail, Chevalier de, called th tkniyht without 
fear and without reproach , born in 1471, in the castle 
of Bayard, near Grenoble, was one of the most spot- 
less characters of the middle ages. He was simple 
and modest; a true friend and tender lover; pious, 
humane, and magnanimous. The family of Terrail, 
to which he belonged, was one of the most ancient 
in Dauphind, and was celebrated for nobility and 
valour. Young Bayard, educated under the eyes of 
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Ms mole George du Terra!!, bishop of Grenoble, 
early imbibed in the school of this worthy prelate 
th e virtues which distinguished him afterwards. At 
the age of thirteen he was received among the pages 
of the Duke of Savoy, the ally of France. Charles 
VIIL, who saw him at Lyons, in the suite of this 
prince, was struck with the dexterity with which 
the youth managed his horse: he begged him of the 
dnka, and committed him to the care of Paul of 
Luxemburg, count de Llgny. The tournaments 
were his first field of glory. 

At the age of eighteen he accompanied Charles 
VIII. to I tidy, and distinguished himself greatly in 
the battle at Verona, where he took a standard. At 
the beginning of the reign of Louis XIL, in a battle 
near Milan, he pursued the fugitives with such 
eagerness, that he entered the city with them, and 
was taken prisoner. Ludovico Sforsa returned him 
his arms and his horse, and dismissed him without 
ransom. Whilst the French were in Apulia, Bayard 
defeated a Spanish corps, and made their leader, 
Don Alonzo de Sotomayor, prisoner. He treated 
him with generosity. Sotomayor, however, not only 
violated his parole by flight, but calumniated Bayard, 
who, according to the custom of that time, challenged 
him, and killed liim. Afterwards, like Horatius 
Cocles, he defended a bridge over the Garigliano 
singly against the Spaniards, and saved the French 
army by checking the advance of the victorious 
enemy. For this exploit he received as a coat of 
arms a porcupine, with the motto Vires apminis units 
kabet. He distinguished himself equally against the 
Genoese and the Venetians. When Julius II. de- 
clared himself against France, Bayard went to the 
assistance of the Duke of Ferrara. He did not suc- 


ceed in his plan of taking tho pope prisoner; but he 
refused with indignation an offer made to betray 
him Being severely wounded at the assault of 
Brescia, he was carried into the house of a nobleman 
who had fled and left hiB wife and two daughters 
exposed to the insolence of the soldiers. Bayard 


protected tho family refused the reward of 2500 
dueats which they offered to him, and returned, as 


soon as he was cured, into the camp of Gaston de 
Foix, before Ravenna. In an engagement which 
shortly after ensued he took two standards from the 
Spaniards, and pursued the fugitives. Gaston, the 
hope of France, polished through hiB neglect of the 
advice of Bayard. In the retreat from Pavia Bayard 
was again wounded. He Mas carried to Grenoble; 


his life was in danger. ‘ 1 grieve not for death,’ he 


B&id, 'but to die on my bed, like a woman.' 


In the war commenced by Ferdinand the Catholic 


he displayed beyond the Pyrenoos the Bane talents, 
the same heroism, which had distinguished him be- 
yond the AlpB. The fatal reverses which embittered 
the last years of Louis Xll. only added a brighter 
splendour to the personal glory of Bayard. Henry 
VIIL of England, in alliance with Ferdinand and 
Maximilian, threatened Picardy in 1618, and besieged 
Teronane. The French army disgracefully took to 
flight. Bayard, with his accustomed intrepidity, made 
an ineffectual resistance to the enemy : overpowered 
by superior numbers, his troop was^n taw point of 
laying down their arms, when BayaJ| perceiving an 
English officer at some distance from him, imme- 
diately galloped towards him, presented his sword to 
Ms breast, and cried* ' Yield, or die' ’ The English- 
man surrendered his sword : Bayard immediately 
gave him his own, saying, * I am Bayard, and your 
captive, as you am mine.' The boldness and in- 
genuity of this action pleased. the emperor and the 
Xing of England, who decided that Bayard needed 
no ransom, and that both captives were released from 
their parole. 


When Francis I. ascended the throne, he eent 
Bayard into Dauphinl to open for his army a pas- 
sage over the Alps, and through Piedmont. Prosper 
Colonna lay in wait for him on his inarch, expecting 
to surprise him, but Bayard made him prisoner. 
This brilliant exploit was the prelude to the battle 
of Marignano, an which Bayard, at the side of the 
king, performed wonders of bravery, and decided 
the victory. After this glorious day Francis was 
knighted with the sword of Bayard. When Charles 
V. invaded Champagne with a large army, and 
threatened to penetrate into the heart of France, 
Bayard defended the weakly-fortified town of ( M4- 
zi feres against every assault, until the dissensions of 
the hostile leaders compelled them to retreat. Bayard 
was saluted in Paris as the saviour of his country: 
the king bestowed on hlfa the order of St. Michael, 
and a company of 100 men, which he was to com- 
mand in his own name — an honour which till then 
had only been conferred on princes of tho blood. 
Soon afterwards Genoa revolted from France : 
Bayard’s presence redooed it to obedience. But 
after the surrender of Lodi fortune changed, and the 
French troops were expelled from their conquests. 
Bonnivet was obligod to retreat through the valley 
of Aosta; his rear was beaten, and himself severely 
wounded, when the safety of the army was com- 
mitted to Bayard. It was necessary to pass the 
Sesia in the presence of a superior enemy, and 
Bayard, always the last in retreat, vigorously at- 
tacked the Spaniards, when a stone from a blunderbuss 
struck his right side, and shattered his backbone. 
The hero fell, ex claiming , 'Jesus, my God, I am a 
dead man!’ They hastened towards him. 'Place 
me under yon tree,' he said, 'that I may see the 
enemy.’ For want of a crucifix he kissed the cross 
of his sword, confessed to his squire, consoled his 
servants and his friends, bade farewell to bis king 
and his country, and died April 30, 1624, surrounded 
by friends and enemies, who all Bhed tears of admira- 
tion and grief. His body, which remained in the 
hands of his enemies, was embalmed by them, given 
to the French, and interred in a church of the Minor- 
ites, near Grenoble. His monument consists of • 
simple bust, with a Latin inscription. See Hist, de 
P. Terrail, dit le Chevalier Bayard, sans Peur et 
sans Reproclio, by Gay aril de Berville; the Life by 
Terrebasse, &c. 

BAYAZID. See Bajazet. 

14AYAZ1D, or Bayezeed, a town, Turkey in 
Asia, pasbalic of, and 140 miles B. E. from Erzeroom, 
b.w. of Mount Ararat, from the base of which it is 
separated by a lava-covered plain 10 miles in width. 
It is situated on the declivity of a rugged eminence, 
the summit of which is fortified, and surrounded by 
a wall and ramparts. The town is in a ruinous 
state; most of the houses are small and ill bnilt, and 
the streets are in an extremely filthy condition. 
Besides the extensive palace of the pasha, the town 
oontaing two Christian churches, three mosques, and 
the famous monastery of Kara-Keleeseh, celebrated 
for its beautiful architecture and antiquity. The 
inhabitants consist chiefly of Kurds and Armenians. 
Kurdish is the common language of the place. Som® 
trade is carried on with Persia, on the frontiers of 
which the town is situated. It was oocupied sod 
held by the Russians for a time in 1877. Total 
nop. 6000 

BAYER, John, bom at Bhain, in Bavaria, Ju 
1672, practised as an advocate at Augsburg, bn* 
devoted his leisure to astronomy, and ooouwes 
important place in its history from having pubUahed 
charts of tL stars, in wffi th.T 
time, distinguished by letters. Ills woA etttiti®d 
Uranometria was first published in 1608* I* * 
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wccmd edition, published In 1627, he ehanged the 
name to Caelum Stellatum Christianum, beoause he 
had withdrawn the heathen names of the constella- 
tions, and supplied their names by others taken from 
the Bible, taking those of the northern constellations 
from the New, and those of the southern constella- 
tions from the Old Testament, and giving the names 
of the twelve apostles to the signs of the zodiac. • His 
letters were adopted by Flamsteed and others, and 
are now universally used, but the heathen names 
have kept their ground. 

BAYEUX, an ancient town of France, department 
Calvados, about 16 miles N.w. of Caen. It possesses 
many antique houses of singular appearance, and 
lias a beautiful cathedral, in the Gothio style, with 
Romanesque features, dating from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century, and having a crypt under the 
choir several centuries earlier. There is a publio 
library and museum, in which one of the most inter- 
esting relios of the middle ages is preserved. (See 
Bayeux Tapestry.) Pop. (1896), 6874. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, a piece of Bewed work 
originally found in the cathedral of Bayeux, in the 
library of which town it is still preserved The 
fact that such a tapestry existed was brought to 
light by M. Lancelot, who communicated a descrip- 
tion of an illuminated drawing of a portion of it to 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres in 
1724. ThiH led to the discovery of the tapestry 
itself in 1728. whereupon various speculations arose 
ns to its date, its origin, and its purport. According 
to tradition it is a contemporary representation of 
Inc invasion and conquost of England by the Nor- 
mans, and the discussions upon it have proved that 
tt idi lion is right. It is thus not only valuable as a 
ndic of the art of the middle ages, but it has also an 
historical value, inasmuoh as it supplies several details 
<n the great event which it portrays whioh are not 
found in the chroniclers, and also givoB ub an exact 
picture of Norman costumes and manners. It is 
Mipposed to have been worked by the needle of 
Mutilda, queen of William the Conqueror, assisted 
hy her attendants, and to have been presented by 
( 'do, bishop of Bayeux, the half-brother of William, 
to the church in which it was found. Whether this 


is so or not, it is regarded as certain that the tapestry 
ip not later than the eleventh century. During the 
Kronen revolution the tapestry was in great danger 
of being destroyed. In 1803 it was removed to Paris 
b\ order of Napoleon, and when he was meditating 
the invasion of Britain he caused it to be carried 
himi town to town and exhibited between the acts 


m ttie theatres. It was brought back to Bayeux ir 
1 W4, when it waB placed in the hotel de ville, in 
plead of the cathedral, its former resting-place. Th< 
length of the tapestry is 280 feet, and its height 
20 inches. It is in an excellent state of preservation 
I here are good representations of it produced photo 
graphically. See J.C. Bruce’s Bayeux Tapestry (1885) 
ir ELANDS, an island group in the Bay o: 
Honduras, off n. ooast of state of Honduras, inolud 
mg tho islands of Ruatan or Roatan, Bonacca, Utilla 
arbitrate, and Helena. It was incorporated as i 
. colon y * n 1852, and was oeded to Hon dura 
m 1859. Pop. about 5000. 

™ BRB » author of the Historical an< 
• %i° tionar y, was bom at Carlat, in the county 
■ , 01 * (Languedoc), in 1647, and reoeived his firs' 
ruction from his father, a Calvinistio preacher 
R , Ml y P 100 ^ °f an astonishing memoir ant 
te(4 Bln 8 u ^r vivacity of mind. At the age of nine 
h ninhv!^ rB f n ^ er ®d the College of Puy-Laurens, t< 

hS^ tU 5 eB * The with wh4 he devotet 

boo]« nr ^ ^em weakened his constitution. A1 
ere eagerly devoured by him ; his taste fo 


logio led him particularly to study religious contro- 
versies, but Amyot’B Plutarch and Montaigne were 
his favourite works. The latter encouraged, without 
doubt, his inclination to scepticism; perhaps both 
contributed to give to his style that vivacity, that 
boldness of expression, and antique colouring, so ob- 
servable in it. In Toulouse he studied philosophy 
with the Jesuits. The arguments of his professors, 
and still more his friendly discussions with a Catho- 
lic priest who dwelt near him, confirmed his donbts 
of the orthodoxy of Protestantism, so that he re- 
solved to change his religion. His conversion was 
a triumph to the Catholics. His family, however, 
tried all means to regain him, and after seventeen 
monthB he returned to his old faith. In order to 
escape from the punishment of perpetual excommu- 
nication which the Catholio Church then pronounced 
against apostates, he went to Geneva, and thenoe to 
Copet, whero Count Dohna intrusted him with the 
education of his sons, and where he studied the phi- 
losophy of Des Cartes. But after Borne yean he 
returned to France, and settled in Rouen, where he 
was employed in teaching. From thence he went to 
Paris, where* the society of learned men indemnified 
him for the fatigues of an occupation to whioh he was 
obliged to submit for the third time. 

In 1675 he obtained the philosophical chair at 
Sedan, where he taught with distinction until the 
suppression of this academy in 1681. He was after- 
wards invited to discharge the same dutieB at Rotter- 
dam. The appearance of a comet, in 1680, which 
occasioned an almost universal alarm, induced him to 
publish, in 1682, his Pens&js Diverges but la Comfete, 
a work full of learning, in which he dismissed various 
subjects of metaphysics, morals, theology, history, and 
politics. It was followed by his Critique G&i4rale de 
l’H istoire du Cal vinisme de M aimbourg. This work, 
received with equal approbation by the Catholics and 
Protestants, and esteemed by Maimbourg himself, 
excited the jealousy of his colleague, the theologian 
J urieu, whose Refutation du P. Maimbourg had not 
succeeded, and involved Bayle in many disputes. He 
afterwards undertook a periodical work, Nouvelles 
de la Rt*publique des Lettres, in 1684. 

The death of his father and of his two brothers, 
together with the religious persecutions in France, 
induced him to write his Commentaire PhiloBophique 
on the words of the Gospel: ‘Compel them to come 
in;’ which, in regard to style and tone, 1 b not 
worthy of him. Bayle himseif was unwilling to ac 
knowledge it; but J urieu, who probably recognized 
its author by the zeal with which toleration is de- 
fended in this work, attacked it with violence, and 
his influence was sufficient to lead the magistrates 
of Rotterdam to remove Bayle from the office in 1698. 

He now devoted all his attention to the composition 
of his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, wmch he 
first published in 1696, in two vols. fol. This was 
the first work whioh appeared under his name. Jurieu 
opposed him anew, and caused the consistory, in 
which he had the greatest influence, to make a severe 
attack upon him. Bayle promised to remove every- 
thing which the oonsistory deemed offensive; but 
finding the public had other views, and preferring 
the satisfaction of his readers to that of his judges, 
he left the work, with the exception of a few trines, 
unaltered. He found two new enemies in Jacquelot 
and Le Clerc, who both attacked his religion: others 
persecuted him as the enemy of his sect and his new 
country. These oontests increased his bodily infir- 
mities. His lungs became inflamed; but he was 
unwilling to use any medical applications against 
a disorder whioh he oonsidered as hereditary and 
incurable. He died, so to speak, with the pen in 
his hand, in 1706, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
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The beet edition* of hie Diotlonnaire Hietorique 
ere that of 1740, in four vole, folio (Amsterdam 
and Leyden), and that in sixteen vole., published in 
1820-24 at Paris. 

BAYLY, Thoma&Haynes, song- writer and author, 
was born at Bath on October 13th, 1797, and early 
evinced great versifying ability. He began the 
study of law under his father, and later went to 
8t. Mary Hall, Oxford, in order to prepare for the 
ohnrch ; but he abandoned both and devoted himself 
to literature. He gained great popularity with some 
songs, and several dramas and novels by him also 
hit the public taste. He died on April 22nd, 1889, 
after having been in ill-health for several years. 
Among his songs some of the best-known are: I’d be 
a Butterfly; The Soldier’s Tear; We Met — ’twas in 
a Crowd ; and She wore a Wreath of Hoses. His 
best play is Perfection; among his novels are The 
Aylmers, and A Legend of Killarney. Loves of the 
Butterflies, and Songs of the Old Chateau, are 
volumes of songs and ballads ; and his other works 
inolude Kindness in Women (a collection of tales), 
Parliamentary Letters and other Poems, and Hough 
Sketches of Bath. 

BAYNES, Thomab Spencer, LL.D., was born at 
Wellington, Somersetshire, March, 1823, and died 
May 29th, 1887. He was educated at Bath, Bristol 
College, and the University of Edinburgh, whore he 
became (1861-65) assistant to Sir William Hamilton, 
who was then professor of logic. In 1857 he was 
appointed examiner in logic and mental philosophy 
in the University of London; became (1867-64) 
aoHistant-editorof the Daily News, to which he con- 
tributed many noteworthy articles on the American 
civil war, and at this time he wrote for several 
literary journals, suoh as the Atheneeum and the 
Literary Gazette. In 1864 he was elected professor 
of logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrews. Besides his contributions to peri- 
odicals, such as the Edinburgh Review, the North 
British Review, he published a translation of the Port 
Royal Logic, with notes (1861), and an Essay on 
the New Analytic of Logical Forms (1852). He was 
appointed editor of the ninth edition of the Encydo- 

E tedia Britannica (being subsequently assisted by 
'rofessor Robertson Smith), but the work was still 
uncompleted at his death. He reoeived in 1874 the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh. 

BAYONET, a straight, sharp - pointed weapon, 
generally triangular, intended to be fixed upon the 
muzzle of a rifle or musket, whioh is thus trans- 
formed into a thrusting weapon. It was probably 
invented about 1640, in Bayonne (though this is 
doubtful), but was not universally introduced until 
after the pike was wholly laid aside, in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. About 1690 the 
bayonet began to be fastened by means of a socket 
to the outside of the barrel, instead of being inserted 
as formerly in the inside. A variety of the bayonet, 
called ^he sword-bayonet, is now pretty widely used 
in European armies, especially for the short rifles of 
the light infantry, the carbines of the artillery, &c. 
It is a oompound of the sword and the bayonet, as 
its name indicates, having a swor^UMfc blade with 
only one edge, and being capable dPbeing fastened 
to the muzzle of the gun like the bayonet. 

BAYONNE a well-built city, the largest in the 
French department, of the Basses-Pyrdndes, at the 
confluence of the Nive and the Adour, about 4 miles 
from the Bay of Biscay. These rivers (which are 
both navigable) form a harbour capable of admitting 
vessels of considerable sise. They divide the town 
into three parts, nsmely, Great Bayonne on the left 
bank of the Nive, Little Bayonne between the rivers, 
and St Esprit on the right bank of the Adour. 


A citadel, built by Vauban, on the summit of an 
eminence in the suburb, commands the harbour and 
the oity. The cathedral is a beautiful building 
dating from 1218, latterly restored and furnished 
with two towers. The arsenal, one of the finest in 
France, and the mint are among the other buildings 
of Bayonne. 'Bayonne has a considerable trade. 
Masts and other timber for shipbuilding, from the 
Pyrenees, are exported to Brest and other ports of 
France. The hams of Bayonne are famous. Ships 
are built, and woollens, chocolate, soap, Ac., are 
manufactured. Among the lower class the ancient 
Biscayan or Basque language is spoken. Catharine 
do’ Medici had an important interview with the 
Duke of Alva in Bayonne, June, 1565, at whioh it is 
said the massacre of St. Bartholomew was arranged. 
The meeting of Napoleon with the king of Spain, 
Charles IV., and the Prince of the Asturias, took 
place here in May, 1808, when the latter transferred 
their rights to the Spanish territories in Europe and 
India to the French emperor. Pop. (1896), 22,278. 

BAYREUTH. See Bairkuth. 

BAZA (ancient Ba»ti) t a city of Spain, in the 
province of and 53 miles e.n.k. from Granada, in a 
valley north of the Sierra Baza. The environs yield 
wine and hemp ; sheep, oattle, and mules are reared ; 
and there are some manufactures. Baza is famed in 
early Spanish history, more especially in that of 
Granada. In 1489 it was taken from the Moors by 
the Spaniards, after a siege of nearly seven months. 
In 1810 the French, under Marshal Soult, here de- 
feated the Spaniards under Generals Blake and 
Freire. Pop. (1897), 11,992. 

BAZAR, or Bazaar, a market-place in the East, 
the word being Arabic in origin. Some are open, 
some covered over. As the orientals live almost 
entirely out of doors, the bazars of populous citieB, 
besides their mercantile importance, are of con- 
sequence as places of social intercourse. In the 
oriental tales — for instanoe, in the Arabian Nights 
— the bazars occupy a very conspicuous place. The 
word bazar has also been imported into Europe, 
where it is used in much the same sense as in the 
East. As an English word it iB frequently applied 
to a temporary Bale of fancy goods contributed gra- 
tuitously, and sold to raise a special fund. 

BDELLIUM, a kind of aromatic gum found in 
different countries, but brought chiefly from Arabia 
and Indio. It resembles myrrh in its appearance, 
and is hence often fraudulently substituted for it. 
It is obtained from the BaltamocUndron MokuL and 
the B. Roxburgii. It has a sweet smell but bitter 
taste, softens readily between the fingers before the 
fire, and dissolves partially in alcohol, and still more 
in water. A better variety of bdellium is that pro- 
duced by the West Afrioan Baliamodcndron afri- 
eanum ; it is used in plasters. The bdellium mentioned 
in Gen. ii. was apparently a mineral substance entirely 
different from the gum. 

BEACHES, Raised, a term dommonly used to 
designate flat tracts of gravelly and sandy deposits 
which are situated above the actual sea-shore, bat 
were once covered by the water, and have been 
elevated within a comparatively recent period. Nu- 
merous examples are presented by almost all the 
shores of Europe, and more especially by those of the 
British Islands. From the different foesils found in 
them it is evident that the forces whioh uphtoved 
them must have been exerted at different periods, 
but their true dates are not yet ascertained. 

BEACHY HEAD, a promontory on the coast 
of Sussex, about 3 miles b.w. of Eastbourne; height 
684 feet. Here a combined Dutoh and Bap”® 
fleet, under Lord Torrington, was defflpted^y • 
French fleet, under Tourville, in 1090. In 
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a revolving light was erected here, 285 feet above 
the level of the sea, visible in clear weather from a 
distance of 28 miles. 

BEACON. See Lighthouse and Signals. 
BEACONSFIELD, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of, was born Dec. 21, 1804, and was the eldest son 
of Isaac I)' Israeli (See D' Israeli, Isaac), the well- 
known author of the Curiosities of Literature [ his 
mother also being of Jewish race. Little is known 
of his early education, though it is certain he never 
attended a public school or a university. In 1817 he 
was baptized into the Church of England. While 
yet a boy he was apprenticed to a firm of attorneys, 
but he did not long remain in this uncongenial occu- 
pation. His father's position gained him an easy 
entrance into society, and before he was twenty he 
was a frequenter of such salons as those of Lady 
Blessington. At this time and later he was Noted 
as a dandy of the first water. In 1820 he published 
Vivian Grey, his first novel, a work which was very 
popular, and, considering the youth of its author, 
displays remarkable cleverness and knowledge of 
the world. He now travelled for some time, visiting 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Syria, and gaining ex- 
periences which were afterwards reproduced in his 
books. In 1831 another novel, The Young Duke, 
came from his pen. It was followed at short inter- 
vals by Contarini Fleming, Alroy, Henrietta Temple, 
Venetia, The Revolutionary Epic (a poem), <fec. His 
father having acquired a residence near High Wy- 
combe in Buckinghamshire, he attempted to get re- 
turned for this borough in 1832. He came forward 
a» a Radical or ‘people's’ candidate as against the 
'' lugs, and he was supported by the Tories, but was 
dt feated. On this occasion he was recommended to 
tin constituency by Hume and O'Connell. At the 
general election after the passing of the Reform Bill 
he again unsuccessfully contested High Wycombe, 
and the like ill fortuue attended him on another at- 
tempt in 1835, as also at Taunton the some year. On 
the Utter occasion he appeared in the character of a 
decided Tory, and his change of political opinions 
naturally occasioned a good deal of comment. To 
this penod belongs the noted passage of arms between 
him uiul O’Connell, which was signalized by a strength 
of language happily rare between public men in these 
days. At last, however, he gained an entrance to 
the House of Commons, being elected for Maidstone 
in 1 837. His first speech in the house was treated 
with ridicule ; he had to stop abruptly and sit down ; 
but he finished with the prophetic declaration that 
the tune would come when they would hear him. In 
1839 he married the widow of his colleague in the 
representation of Maidstone, a lady fifteen years 
older than himself. At the general election of 1841 
he was Bent to parliament by Shrewsbury. He had 
now gained some reputation in parliament, and he 
was for some yean an enthusiastic supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel. About this time he became a leader of 
what was known as the ‘Young England' party, the 
most prominent characteristic of which was a sort 
of sentimental advocacy of feudalism. This spirit 
showed itself in his two novels of Coningsby, or The 
New Generation, and Sybil, or The New Nation, 
published respectively in 1844 and 1845. For some 
years previous to the downfall of Sir Robert Peel in 
1846 he was most penistent and bitter in his hos- 
tility to this statesman, whom he had so recently 
■upported, being the advocate of protection against 
the free-trade policy of Sir Robert. His clever 
peaches of this period greatly increased his reputa- 
tion, and by 1847 he was recognized as one of the 
eaaep of the Tory party. Having acquired the 
lanor o^Hughanden in Buckinghamshire, he was 
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tained bis seat till raised to the peerage nearly thirty 
years later. In 1847 was published his novel of 
Xancred, or the New Crusade, a somewhat extrava- 
gant production containing enigmatic allusions to the 
great * Asian mystery.’ Hu first appointment to office 
was in 1852, when he became ohanoellor of the ex- 
chequer under Lord Derby. The following year, 
however, the ministry was defeated, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli again became leader of a Conservative opposi- 
tion. He remained out of office till 1858, when he 
again became chanoellor of the exchequer with Lord 
Derby as his chief. As on the former occasion his 
tenure of office was but short, a reform bill which 
he had introduced causing the defeat of the govern- 
ment and their resignation after an appeal to the 
oountry. During the next six yean, while the Pal- 
merston government was in office, Mr. Disraeli led 
the opposition in the lower house with conspicuous 
ability and courage. He spoke vigorously against 
the Reform Bill brought forward in 1866 by the 
Russell-Gladstone ministry; but when, soon after, he 
came into power along with his chief Lord Derby, 
the demand for reform was so urgent that he had 
to bring in a reform bill himself. Accordingly in 
August, 1867, a measure by which the parliamen- 
tary representation was reformed became law, being 
piloted through parliament by Mr. Disraeli with re- 
markable tact and dexterity. In February, 1868, he 
reached the summit of his ambition, becoming pre- 
mier on the resignation of Lord Derby, but being in 
a minority after the general election he had to give 
up office the following December. In 1874 he again 
became prime minister with a strong Conservative 
majority, and he remained in power tfer six years. 
This period was marked by his elevation to the 
peerage in 1876 as Earl of Beaconsfield, and by the 
prominent part he took in regard to the Eastern 
Question and the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, when he visitod the German capital. In the 
spring of 18S0 parliament was rather suddenly dis- 
solved, and the new parliament showing an over- 
whelming Liberal majority, he resigned office, though 
he still retained the leadership of his party. Not long 
after this, the publication of a novel called Endymion 
(his last, Lothair, had been published ten years 
before) showed that his intellect was still vigorous. 
His physical powers, however, were now giving 
way, and he died April 19, 1881, after an illness of 
some weeks duration. His wife had died in 1672 
after having been croatod Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
Among others of hiB writings besides those already 
mentioned are: A Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution, 1834; Alarcos, a Tragedy, 1839; and Lord 
George Bentinck, a Political Biography, 1852. Lord 
Beaconsfield was one of the moBt remarkable men of 
the nineteenth century. If not possessed of actual 
genius, he was endowed with great intellectual power, 
and he had astonishing tenacity of purpose, and 
showed remarkable tact and ability in managing 
men. As a parliamentary speaker and debater he 
had few rivals, and in wit, sarcasm, epigram* and 
other rhetorical devices he was a master. His 'novels 
are fatally open to criticism on many grounds, and 
it is doubtful if they will long maintain the place 
they at present hold. Their popularity has been 
largely owing to their author having eo frequently 
introduced real persons into them under a more or 
less penetrable disguise, and presented' them in a 
more or less favourable light 

BEADLE.— 1. An officer in a university, whose 
chief business is to walk with a mace in a public 
procession. The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have each three esquire beadles (or bedels), 
one Delbg attached to each of the faculties of law, 
nHHfl rt nt and arts, and divinity. The former uni- 
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vendty baa also three yeomen beadles, and the latter 
one. — 2. An inferior pariah officer, whose business is 
generally to execute the orders of the vestry, by 
whom he is appointed. These parochial beadles 
were originally officers given to the rural deans to 
cite the clergy and church-officers to visitations, and 
for other purfKises. 

BEADS, small perforated ornaments, generally of 
a round sha|ie and made of glass, but also of gold, 
silver, and other metals, paste, coral, gems, Ac. The 
use of them as ornaments belongs to very early 
times. Glass lieads are sup|>osed to have been manu- 
factured by the Phoenicians more than 3000 years 
before Christ Beads have been found in the ruins 
of Assyrian temples, also as decorations of the 
Egyptian mummies, and in the graves of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Britons. The manufacture of 
glass beads was introduced into modem Europe by 
the Italians, and in the neighbourhood of Venice it 
is still an inqiortant branch of industry. On tho 
island of Murauo alone several thousand workmen 
are employed in this manufacture. Birmingham is 
the chief seat of the manufacture of beads in Great 
Britain. 

BEAGLE, a small species of dog, formerly kept 
for hunting hares, but now superseded by the harrier. 
It isBtoutly built, with long hanging ears, often white 
with black or reddish spots. 

BEAMING is a preliminary operation in weav- 
ing which consists in winding the yam of the warp 
on the weaver's beam After the yam has by the 
process of warping been wound from the bobbins on 
which it is spun into a warp of as many lengths as 
are required for the breadth of the cloth to be woven, 
the warp is first wound on a stick into a ball, and 
from the ball is again wound on the weaver's beam, 
a comb which is capable of being expanded and con- 
tracted to suit the length of the beam being usod 
for the purpose of arranging the threads of the yam 
in parallel coils. In power-weaving a machine is 
used called the beam-wirping machine, which works 
by steam, and performs both the operations of warp- 
ing and learning at once. When the beam on which 
the warp is wound by this machine iB tillod, it is 
removed to another machine called the slasher sizing- 
machine, where it forms one of six or eight filled in 
tho same way. In this machine the contents of these 
beams, after being Bi/ed and dried, are wound u)>on 
one beam, which afterwards forms the weaver’s 
beam. 

BEAMS, strong transverse pieces of timber 
stretching across the ship from one Hide to the other, 
to support the decks and retain the sides at their 
proper distance, with which they are hnnly con- 
nected by means of strong knees, and sometimes of 
Standards. They are sustained at each end by thick 
stringers on the ship’s side called shelf- pieces. The 
main-beam iB next abaft the main- mast The great- 
est beam of all is called the midship beam. A ship 
is said to be ' on her beam-ends ’ when it lies entirely 
on its side, so that the beams are almost at right 
angles to the surface of the water. An object is 
said to be *a-beaxn’ when it is in a line with the 
beams of the ship, and accordingly at right angles to 
its length. 

BEAN, a plant belonging to the nat. order Legu- 
tninosee, and the sub-order Eapilionacuib. The earliest 
allusion in ancient history to the bean is contained 
In the Bible ; but the nature of the Boil renders it 
improbable that it was cultivated in Palestine, and 
the probability is that the beans used by the Jews 
were brought by them from the alluvial valley of 
the Nile in Egypt. The . bean was likewise well 
known to the llomanB at an early period of their 
history, and it was probably through them that its 


cultivation spread into Northern and Western 
Europe. The precise period of the introduction of 
beans into Britain is unknown, but some have sup- 
posed that it occurred shortly after the conquest of 
Spain by the Moors, and that either that country or 
Portugal furnished the first supply of seed imported 
to the British Islands. Sinoe then the bean has 
ramified into many varieties, and formed no incon- 
siderable item in the list of agricultural and horti- 
cultural plants cultivated for the sustenance of man 
and beast. As an object of rural beauty, gratifying 
both to sight and smell, few field plants can vie with 
the bean, laden with its delicately tinted blossoms, 
exhaling an odour so pleasurable as scarcely to be 
excelled by the most cherished denizen of the flower- 
garden. 

There are two strongly marked and well-defined 
varieties of beans, viz. the field-bean ( Faba vulgane 
arwnsia) and the garden-bean ( Faba vulgaris horten - 
aia), both being included botanically under one 
species. One of the commonest varieties of the 
field-bean is the common Scotch or horse-bean. This 
bean is extensively cultivated in Scotland ; so much 
so that it may be considered as the only sort in 
general cultivation. It is extremely hardy, and very 
prolific, especially if the weather has been dry and 
warm while the pods wore filling The straw aver- 
ages about 4 i feet long when well grown ; and t!i« 
yield per acre, taking in a large extent of land in 
the bean -growing districts, may be fairly estimated 
at 30 bushels (imperial measure), the weight ranging 
from 60 to 66 lbs. per bushel. On the best Boils the 
yield is sometimes oh much os 60 bushels per acre. 
The Scotch -bean seems better suited to the country 
from which it takes its name than England or Ire- 
land, excluding the more northerly parts of these 
two countries, where the climate is similar to that 
of Scotland The common tick or field-bean occupies 
the same position in England that the Scotch-bean 
does in Scotland, and is frequently called the ‘horse- 
boan.’ This and the preceding sort are probably 
from the same Btock — soil, climate, and the con- 
tinued operation of dissimilar causes for a lengthened 
period producing the difference which now exists 
between them. The tick-bean is shorter strawed 
than the Scotch-bean, and said to be fully more pro- 
lific, and also better adapted to light Boils. Of the 
other varieties of the field-bean, the commonest are 
the Heligoland bean, a hardy sort adapted for rich 
alluvial soils ; tho Russian or winter field-bean, the 
hardiest of aid and loss liable than any other to lie 
attacked by the ‘ block dolphin,’ or bean aphis ; the 
early Mazagau and the long-podded bean, the last 
two of which are also cultivated as garden-beans. 
In addition to these varieties of the field-bean there 
are at present in cultivation at least twenty toler- 
ably well-defined varieties and sub-varieties of the 
garden-bean, including the early Mazagan, and the 
different sorts of the long-pod which have already 
lieen mentioned as cultivable both in the field and 
garden. 

All soils of an aluminous or clayey nature, when 
well drained, are adapted to the growth of beans; the 
best bean soils, however, are those occupying a 
middle position between the heavy olays and the light 
loams. W ell-drained clays, firm loams, and hard black 
land are each of them, both physically and chemically, 
admirably adapted to the peculiar habits of the 
bean, and it is only on such soils that its systematic 
cultivation is at all profitable. They are often sown 
broadcast but the most profitable method i> to sow 
in rows, the crop being treated by drill-harrowing 
and hand-hoeing, exactly as in the cultivation of 
turnips or potatoes. Strong farm-yard mantle * 
the best. The usual time for sowing all kind s of 
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field-beans, with the exception of the Russian or differs from the American bears by having a con* 
winter variety, is from the beginning of February to vexity of front above the eyes, which renders its 
the middle of March. The field* bean, in this coun- physiognomy strikingly dhurimiiar to theirs. Other 
try, takes from five and a half to six months to attain distinctions, sufficiently obvious, present themselves 
maturity, and the winter variety from nine to ten when the species are compared, 
months. The earlier garden sorts, when sown so The Polar jr maritime bear is only found in high 
late in spring as not to receive any serious check northern latitudes, along the borders of the loy 
from frost, mature their seeds in little more than Ocean and northern coasts of America in the vicinity 
four months. of Hudson’s Bay. It does not descend to the eastern 

The bean plant is subject to many diseases ; among ooost of Siberia nor Kamtschatka; neither is it found 
the most formidable is the 'blight,' caused by the in the islands lying between Sllniria and America, 
attacks of a most voracious speoies of aphis, known It is uniformly white, attains a large size, is very 
more familiarly as the 'black dolphin fly,' or ‘collier powerful, ferocious, and daring. It is an excellent 
aphis.’ (See Aphis.) The ravages of this insect diver and swimmer, being apparently as much at 
generally commence when the beans are beginning to home in the ocean an on land. Aft individual of 
Hwell in the pods, the farther development of which tills species was seen, by recent northern explorers, 
m quickly arrested by the destruction of the leaves, in the middle of Melville Sound, swimming across 
which are either quickly devoured, or their tissues where the shores were at least HO mile# apqft The 
riddled through and through, and thus rendered in* Polar bear is the most exclusively carnivorous of the 
capable of performing their functions of absorption genus, though equally capable of living on vegetable 
and assimilation. The moBt effectual remedy yet food with the rest. He preys upon seals, the cubs of 
discovered for arresting the progress of the ' collier,' the whale, morse, &c., or the carcasses of whales left 
when once commenced, is to cut off the topR of the by whalers after remov ing the blubber. Individuals 
henn stalks as soon as the insect is discovered on the of this speoies are sometimes, though rarely, seen in 
leaves; and asit invariably commences operating at caravans of wild oniinalB, where they appear to suffer 
the top, working downwards, the removal of the extremely from heat, as they batho frequently in 
affected portion saves that which is below. wator provided for tho purpose. When ice is placed 

BEAN-GOOSE (Anaer aegetum ), a species of wild in the cage they roll upon it with great satisfaction, 
goose, distinguished from the true wild goose (A user and show every eiign of being gratified. 
frrua ) by its comparatively small and short bill, The block boar of America is distinguished by its 
which, as far as the nostril, is black, and above it colour and a peculiarly convex facial outline. It is 
of .1 reddish flesh colour, whereas that of the gray found very generally in mountainous and forest lands, 
lag, or true wild goose, is orange-red, with a touch and subsists in a great degree on berries and vege- 
of grayish-white. Large flockH regularly descend table substances, though it preys upon small animals 
to the British Islands from the north, and remain till and insects, which it searches for industriously, by 
tlie beginning of May. They feed generally on high turning over large logs of decayed timber. It is 
grounds, considerably inland, selecting particularly rarely, if ever, known to attack man, unless in self- 
vo'iug wheat, stubbles sown down for grasB, and, in defence. It is very fond of young com, and also 
spring, fields sown with beans, their fondness for of honey, which, being an expert climber, like the 
which is supposed to have given them their name brown European bear, it obtains by plundering the 
They breed chiefly within the Arctic circle, but their wild bees. 

ncRts are ofton found in large numbers in Harris and The grisly bear inhabits the country adjacent to 
others of the Hobrides. The bean -goose boing rather the Rocky Mountains, and is, of all the race, the 
h hh than the common wild goose, but having the most dreadful for size, strength, and terrible ferocity 
same colour, is sometimes provincially called the of nature. 

Ktmll gray goose. The Asiatic or long-lipped bear is a native of 

BEAK ( [Jrsua , L.), a genus of carnivorous, or, the mountainous parts of India, and feeds on white 
more accurately, frugi-camivorouB, mainmiferous ants, rice, honey, tho fruit of the palm, &c. The 
quadrupeds, belonging to a family of the Planti- species is inoffensive and timid, burrows in the ground, 
gradn, which tread on the entire soles of the feet, and lives in pairs, together with the young, which, 
r l he genus is characterized by a heavy body, covered when alarmed, seek safety by mounting on the backs 
with a thick woolly coat, a large head, terminating of the parents, (idee plate at C'aunivoua.) 
in a prolonged snout, with very extensible lips. The BEARD, the hair round the chin, on the oheeKs, 
ears are of moderate size, and rather pointed, and and tho upper lip, which is a distinction of the male 
tile tongue smooth. The limbs are large and heavy, pex. It differs from tho hair on tho head by its 
and all the feet are five-toed, and furnished with greater hardness and its form. The beard begins to 
very strong, hooked daws, which are not retractile, grow at the time of puberty. The connection between 
and are well suited for burrowing or climbing trees, tho beard and puberty » evident from this, among 
In the bear family are comprised the raccoon, badger, other circumstances, that it never grows in the case 
wolverine, glutton, &c. The chief species are the of eunuchs who have been such from childhood; 
brown bear of Europe (U. arctoa ) ; the white or polar but the castration of adults does not cause the loss 
J^ar (U, moritimua ) ; the American or black bear of the beard. According to Caesar the Germans 
t l ^ 1Mi y' anu *)l the grisly bear (U. horribilis), also thought, and perhaps justly, the late growth of the 
° m 118 " 1 *’ and the long-lipped bear (U. labiatua). beard favourable to the development of all the 
ihe brown bear is chiefly an inhabitant of cold powers. But there are cases in which this circum- 
and elevated situations, and feeds on a great variety stance is an indication of feebleness. It frequently 
o animal and vegetable substances. During winter takes plaoe in men of tender constitution, whose pale 
some others, remains torpid in caves, oolour indicates little power. The boards of differ- 
ent ret ^ res 1° the autumn very fat, and comes ent nations afford an interesting study. Some have 
t in the spring extremely emaciated. The brown hardly any, others a great profusion. The latter 
fhw* 8 ^J^kable lor its sagacity, as well as the generally consider it as a great ornament; the for* 
san«!{ ° f its ^position, and it becomes especially mer pluck it out ; as, for instance, the American 
- It advance, in tgt. Baida th. dif- I IndUiuk t v ... 

of colour and size whioh distinguish this I The character of the beard differs with that of the 
nom those belonging to the old continent, it I individual, and, in the case of nations, varies with 
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(hi* climate, food, See Thus the beard is generally 
dark, dry, hard, and thin in irritable persons of full 
age: the same is the case with the inhabitants of hot 
and dry countries, as the Arabians, Ethiopians, East 
Indians, Italians, Spaniards. But persons of a very 
mild disposition have a light-coloured, thick, and 
■lightly curling beard, the same is the case with 
Inhabitants of cold and humid’ootxntries, as Holland, 
Britain, Sweden. The difference of circumstances 
causes all shades of variety. The nature of the 
nourishment likewise causes a great variety in the 
beard. Wholesome, nutritious, and digestible Tood 
makes the beard soft; but poor, dry, and indigestible 
food renders it hard and bristly. 

In general the beard has been considered with 
all nations as an ornament, and often as a mark of 
the sage and the prieBt Moses forbade the Jews to 
shave their beards. With the ancient Germans the 
cutting off another’s beard was a high offence, with 
the East Indians it is severely punished. Even now 
the beard is regarded as a mark of great dignity 
among many nations in the East, as the Turks. The 
custom of shaving is said to have come into use in 
modern times during the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
XIV. of France, both of whom ascended the throne 
without a beard. Courtiers and inhabitants of citieB 
then 'began to shave, in order to look like the king, 
and, as France soon took the lead in all matters of 
fashion on the continent of Europe, shaving became 
general; but it was only from the beginning of the 
1 <Uh centurv that shaving off the whole beard became 
common. Till then fashion had given divers forms 1 
of mustaches and beards. It is only in compara- 
tively recent times that beards and mustaches have 
again become common, the example in this respect 
having been set by France. It is now rare to see a 
clean -shaved face, either beard or mustache, or both, 
being abnost invariably worn, and cut according to 
the taste of the wearer. 

Much has been said on the utility of a full beard 
to persons exposed to breathe air charged with dele- 
terious dust, as masons, &c. It is not to be denied 
that thi mouth, one of the most expressive ports of 
the countenance, is shown to much better advantage 
in consequence of shaving; but, at the some time, old 
age appeals to much greater disadvantage, the beard 
concealing the loss of the teeth. Moreover, the eye 
gains much in expression by a full beard. Every 
one knows the trouble of shaving; and who does not 
remember Byron’s computation of the amount of 
this trouble in Don Juan? Seume, a German author, 
says, in his journal, ‘To-day I threw my hair- 
powder apparatus out of the window: when will 
, oome the blessed day that I shall send th6 shaving 
apparatus after it >’ Perhaps the best description of 
the miseries of shaving 1 b to be found in the Noctes 
Ambrosiance. 

Shaving, among many ancient nations, was the 
mark of mourning; with others, it was the con- 
trary. Plutarch says that Alexander introduced 
shaving among the Greeks, by ordering his soldiers 
to out off their beards ; bfct it appears that this cus- 
tom had prevailed beiepe among the Macedonians. 
The Romans began to sbave abjmt 491 a.u., 296 
B.O., when a oertain Ticinius MeUt, a barber from 
Sicily, introduced this fashion. Scipio Africanus 
was the first who shaved every day. The day that 
a young man first, shaved was celebrated, and the 
first hair cut off was sacrificed to a deity. Hadrian, 
in order to dover some large wafts on his chin, re- 
newed the fashion of longbeards ; but it did not last 
long. In mourning the ^tomans wore a long beard, 
sometimes for years* Tlpiry used scissors, razors, 
tweezers, &c., to remote the beard. The public 
barbers’ shops (toiutrinm). where the lower classes 


went, were much resorted to; rich people kept a 
shaver (tonsor) among their slaves. 

BEAR LAKE, THE (Jbeat, an extensive sheet 
of fresh water in the adrth-west part of North 
America, on the Arctio Circle, between about 66° and 
67 w, fi2' n. lat; and under the 20th degree of w. Ion. 
It is of irregular shape, and measures 170 miles 
north to south and east to west. Its area Is esti- 
mated at 1 1,200’ square miles, and its average 
depth is said to be 270 feet. The water is remark- 
ably transparent, and appears of a light-blue colour. 
It abounds with fish, particularly with a kind known 
by the name of ‘the herring salmon of Bear Lake’. 
The Bear Lake River Qows from it to the Mackenzie 
River. , 

BEARN, before the revolution a province of 
France, at the foot of the Pyrenees, with the title 
of a principality; about 42 miles long and 36 
broad; bounded E. by Bigorre, N. by Armagnao, 
Tursan, and Chalosse, w. by Dax, a part of Soule, 
and the Lower Navarre, and s. by the Pyrenees, It 
belonged, with Navarre, to Henry IV., when he ob- 
tained the crown The plain country is very fertile, 
and the mountains are covered with fir-trees, while 
within are mines of copper, lead, and iron ; and the 
little hills are planted with vines, which yield good 
wine. It is now chiefly included in the department 
of Lower Pyrenees. Pau iB the chief town. There 
is a peculiar and well-marked dialect — the Bfiornese 
— spoken in this district, which has much more 
affinity with the Spanish than with the French. It 
contains a certain number of Greek elements, which 
some believe to have been derived from the ancient 
Greek colonists established in GauL The people 
have retained many old-world manners, customs, and 
superstitions, as well as their old costume. Pop. 
about 400,000. 

BEAS, or Bias (the ancient Hyphati ■), one of the 
great rivers of the Punjab, having its rise at the 
Ratanki Pass, on the south Bide of the Santch Moun- 
tains, a branch of the Himalaya system, in lat 32 u 
21' N. ; Ion. 77" 22' bl; where the former attain an 
elevation of 18,300 feet. From this point the Bean 
flows generally in a south direction for about 60 
miles, when it turns west and north-west till it 
reaches the eastern margin of the Punjab, a distance 
of about 90 miles, when it proceeds 8.8. w. for 76 
miles, forming throughout that space the east boun- 
dary, and iB then joined by the Sutlej, about 8 milea 
N.N.E. from Sobraon; lat. 81“ 10' N.; Ion. 76" 2 I. 
Its entire course is thus about 216 miles. The Beas 
has been considered larger than the Sutlej, but it 
is greatly inferior to that river in the length of it> 
course ; and, according to Bumes, though they have 
about the same breadth each — 200yards — the Sutlej 
has the greater volume of water. The united stream, 
below the point of junction, is called the Ghara or 
Gharra. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Roman CathoUo 
Church an act by which the pope declares a person 
beatified or blessed after his death. It is the first 
step to canonization, that is, the raising one to the 
honour and dignity of a saint. No person can be 
beatified till fifty years after bis or her death. All 
certificates or attestations of virtues and miracles, 
the necessary qualifications for salntship, are ex- 
amined bv the Congregation of Rites at Rome. This 
examination often continues for many years, and 
embraces a number of different stepa or stages, st 
one of which a functionary known popularly ** 
the ‘devil’s advocate’ brings forward all possible 
objection*, and points out all weak points in the 
evidence brought forward in favour of the repeted 
saint. When the question has been finally debatea 
in successive meetings of the congregation the pope 
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»t last gives bis decision, and the beatification powerful friends obtained him the appointment of 
may then take place in the Vatican ohurch. Beati- professor Of moxaL-nhUdsophy and logio at Marischal 
fioation differs from canonization in this, that College. ’St 1765 ne published a poem, the Judg- 
• whereas the coitus of a canonized Saint belongs to ment of Paris (4to), whioh proved a failure, although 
the universal Churoh, and churches and altars can it was afterwards added to a new edition of his 
be freely erected in his or her honour, and iflisges, poems in 1766. 

pictures, or statues of him or her displayed without The work which procured hbn the greatest fame 
special permission, in the case of one of the Blessed was his Essay on Truth, which first appeared hi 1770. 
it is otherwise. The honour and veneration whioh It was so ^popular that, in four yean, five large e di- 
are authorized in their regard are limited and partial; tions were sold; and it was translated into several 
and because the oultus of one of them is permitted foreign languages. Among other marks of respect, 
to one country, or city, or order, or branch of an the* University of Oxford conferred on the author 
order, it does not follow that it should be practised the degree of LL.D.; and George III. honoured 
elsewhere; and the attempt to extend it without him, on his visit to London, with a private oonferenoe 
special permission Is condemned.’ Addis & Arnold’s and a pension. He was also solicited to enter the 
Catholic Dictionary. See Canonization. Church of England by flattering proposals from the 

BEATON, David, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London; which 
and cardinal, oelebrated in Scottish history, was born proposals he declined, lest his opponents should attri- 
in 1494, a son of John Beaton of Balfour, and n bute the change to self-interest. The popularity of 
nephew of James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews this celebrated eBsay, which was written in opposi- 
He studied at St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Paris, wa- tion to the prevalent scepticism of Hume and others, 
for years Scottish resident in France, and in 1537 was principa ll y owing to its easiness of style, and to 
was consecrated bishop of Mirepoix in that country a mode of treating the subject calculat ed for the 
Pope Paul III. raised him to tho cardin&late in 1538, meridian of slight scho lar ship and medium intellect, 
and next year he became primate of Scotland. He This is often a great souroe of immediate celebrity ; 
had much influence with James V., and after hiM but, thus produced, it is usually as transitory as 
death (1542) he set himself to oppose the English spontaneous, which has proved the case in the present < t 
party, to which the Reformers belonged. Upon the instance. 

coronation of the young Queen Mary, he was made A few months after the appearance of t- b ft Essay 
chancellor, and became also legate a latere from on Truth, he published (1771) the first book of the 
Romo. He now began to renew the persecution of MinBtrel (4to), and in 1774, the second; which 
heretics, and among the rest the famous Protestant pleasing poem is, indisputably, the work by which 
preacher George Wishart suffered, being strangled he will be the longest remembered. To a splendid 
uml burnt at the stake, the cardinal looking on with edition of his Essay on Truth, published by subscrip- 
apparent exultation. But a conspiracy had been tion, in 1776, he added some miscellaneous disserta- 
fortued against him, and he was assassinated at his tions on Poetry and Music, Laughter and Ludicrous 
own castle of St. Andrews, on the 29th May, 1546. Composition, &c. In 1783 he published Disserta- 
1I«* united with great talents equally great vices, and tions, Moral and Critical (4to) ; and in 1786 appeared 
left several children, the fruit of open conoubinage. his Evidences of the Christian Religion (two vols. 

BEATSON, ROBERT,, a laborious miscellaneous 12mo). In 1790 he published the first volume of his 
writer, bom at Dysart, in Scotland, 1742; died at Elements of Moral Science, the second of which fob 
Edinburgh, 1818. He followed the military pro- lowed in 1793; and to the latter was appended a 
tendon,' and Berved as lieutenant in the attack on dissertation against the slave-trade. His last publi- 
Martinique and the taking of Guadeloupe. He cation was an Account of the Life, Character, and 
afterwards, in his latter years, held the situation of Writings of his eldest son, James Henry Beattie, an 
harrack-maBter at Aberdeen. His publications were, amiable and promising youngman, who died at the 
A Political Index to the Histories of Great Britain age of twenty-two, in 1790. This great affliction was 
and Ireland ; Naval and Military Memoirs of Great followed, in 1796, by the equally premature death 
Britain (1790, three vols. 8vo, 2d edit. 1804, six vols.); of his youngest and only surviving son, in his 
view of the Memorable Action of the 27th July, eighteenth year; which losses, added to the melan- 
1778 (1791, 8vo); Essay on the Comparative Ad van- choly loss of reason by his wife, wholly subdued his 
tages of Vertical and Horizontal Windmills (1798, constitution; and, after two paralytic strokes, he 
^ v °) J Chronological Register of Both Houses of Par- died at Aberdeen, in August, 1808. Beattie was a 
uainent from 1706 to 1807 (1807, three vols. 8vo). religious and An amiable man, but constitutionally 
BEATTIE, James, LL.D., a pleasing poet and more calculated for a poet than a philosopher} and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Lawrenceldrk, in for a pleader than a controversialist He was, how- 
tile county of Kincardine, in 1785. He lost his ever, a respectable, if not a strong writer, and is now 
father when he was only seven years of age, but was perhapB less read than he deserves, 
f !j 6( ! ear ^ at the only school his birth-plaoe af- BEAUCAIRE, a small, well-built, commercial 
whenoe he was removed to Marischal College, city of France, with 7858 inhabitants, in the depart- 
■Aberdeen, He there studied Greek under the prin- ment of the Gard, on the right bank of the Rhone 
cipal, T. Blackwell, and made a general proficiency opposite Tarascon, with Inridh it communicates by 
l & breach °f education, except mathematics, a fine suBi>ension-bridge, at <6haicommencement of the 
th “ e Stained the degree of A.M., and aooepted Beaucaire and Aigues-Mortes Canal, and connected 
. schoolmaster and parish-clerk to the with several lines of railway. It has a commodious 

parish of Fordoun, looking forward to the Church of harbour for vessels which come up from the Medi- 
cotland as his principal prospect, for which reason terranean, seven leagues distant, and has considerable 
. ^tended, during winter, the divinity lectures commerce and some manufactures ; but is chiefly 
College. In June, 1758, these views famous for its great fair (founded in 1217, by Ray- 
ohanged by the attainment of the mond IL, count of Toulouse), held yttrly from the 
anWi? °? e °* meters of the grammar- 21st to the 28th July. Merchants from all parts 
n* of Aberdeen. In 1760 he publishdpfe volume of Europe, and even frotn^tbe^coast of Africa, attend 
W6P ® received favourablyjbut whioh with their gooda; and Hfcnosti. every kind of artMe. 
thought very little of, and endea- however rare, is to be purchased here; though silks, 
to buy up. Tie same year the patronage of woollens, printed oottona, leather, wool, wine, brandy 
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olive-oil, and fruits, are the ohief objects of sale. 
Bales are effected to the amount of about 80,000,000 
francs a year, and the number of strangers amounts 
to 80,000 or 100,000. These are partly obliged to 
oamp out in a meadow on the banks of the river. 

BEAUFORT, Henbt, natural Bon of John of 
Gaunt, and half-brother of Henry IV., king of Eng- 
land, was made Bishop of Lincoln, whence he was 
translated to Winchester. He was also nominated 
ohancellor of the kingdom, and sent ambassador to 
France. In 1426 he received a cardinal’s hat, and 
was appointed legate in Germany. In 1431 he 
crowned Henry VI. in the great church of Paris. 
He died at Winchester, 1447. Shakspere depicts 
him in his Henry VI., but it is questionable whether 
the likeness is true to history. 

BEAUGENOY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment Loiret, 16 miles s.w. of Orleans, agreeably situ- 
ated on the side of a hill, on the right bank of the 
Loire, which is here crossed by astone bridge of twenty- 
six arches. The town was formerly surrounded by a 
wall flanked by towers and bastions, parts of which 
still remain. The square donjon tower of Beaugency, 
115 feet high, is a remarkable structure of high an- 
tiquity, probably of the tenth or eleventh century, 
though the exact date of its erection is unknown. 
The articles manufactured here are principally cloth 
and leather. There are alBo some distilleries and a 
considerable trade in wine. In the Franco-German 
war General Chanzy was defeated here by the Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg on the 7th and 8th Deo., 1870, 
on the latter of which days the town was occupied 
by the Germans. Pop. (1896), 3305. 

BEAUHARNAIS, Alexandre, Viscount de, 
was born in 1760 in Martinique. He served with 
distinction as major in the French forces under Ro- 
chambeau which aided the United States in their 
revolutionary war, and married Josephine Tascher 
de la Pagerie, who was afterwards the wife of 
Napoleon. At the breaking out of the French re- 
volution he was choson a member of the National 
Assembly, of which he was for some time president, 
and which he opened, after the king’s departure, with 
the following words . — * Messieurs, It roi est parti cette 
nuit: passons & Vordre du jour’. In 1792 he was 
general of the army of the Rhine, and in 1793 re- 
fused the appointment of minister of war. In con- 
sequence of the decree removing men of noble birth 
from the army, he retired to hiB country-seat. He 
was falsely accused of having promoted the surrender 
of Mainz, and wnR sentenced to death, and guillotined 
July 23, 1794, when thirty-four years old. (For in- 
formation respecting his son Eugene, and his elder 
*brother Francois, see next two articles ; respecting 
his daughter Hortense, see Bonaparte, Louis.) 

BEAUHARNAIS, Eugene de, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, Prince of Eichstadt, ex-viceroy of Italy, was 
born September 8, 1781. He waB the son of Alex- 
andre Beauharnais (see above), who was guillotined 
in 1794, and Josephine TaBchcr de la Pagerie, after- 
wards wife of Napoleon and Empress of France. 
During the French revolution Eugene entered the 
military service, and at the age of Aw4|||e years ac- 
companied his father when he tjjc command of 
the army of the Rhine. After his father’s death 
he joined Hoche in La Vendee, and subsequently 
studied for a time in Paris. In 1796 Josephine was 
married to Napoleon Bonaparte, ‘hen cominander-in- 
ohief of the fFfyy of Italy, and Eugone accompanied 
his father-in»2aw in his campaigns in Italy and Egypt. 
He was promoted to a high rank in the service, and 
in 1805 was created a prince of France and viceroy 
of Italy. After the peace of January 18, 1806, he 
married the Princess Augusta Amelia of Bavaria. 
In 1807 Napoleon made him Prinoe of Venice, and 


declared him his heir to the kingdom of Italy. He 
administered the government of Italy with great 
rudence and moderation, and was much beloved by 
is subjects. In the war of 1809 he was at first 
unsuccessful against the Arohduke John, but soon 
afterwards gained the battle of Raab, and distin- 
guished himself at Wagram. He conduoted him- 
self with great prudence on the occasion of the 
divorce of Napoleon from his mother. In the 
Russian campaign he commanded the fourth corps 
d'armde , and distinguished himself in the battles of 
Ostrowno, Mohilo, and that on the Moskwa (Boro- 
dino). In the disastrous retreat he did not desert 
the wrecks of hiB division for a moment, but shared 
its toilB and dangers with the soldiers, and encour- 
aged them by his example. To him and to Ney France 
was indebted for the preservation of the remains of 
her army during that fatal retreat. On the depar- 
ture of Napoleon and Murat he was left in the chief 
command, and showed great talent at that dangerous 
conjuncture. We find him again at the battle of 
Lutzen, of May 2, 1813, where, by surrounding the 
right wing of the enemy, he decided the fate of the 
day. Napoleon sent him from Dresden to the de- 
fence of Italy, now menaced by the enemy’s foroes, 
where military operations commenced after the dis- 
solution of the congress of Prague, and the accession 
of Austria to the league of the allied powers. Eugene 
maintained the defence of Italy even after the deser- 
tion of Murat. After the fall of Napoloon he con- 
cluded an armistice with Count Bellegarde, by which 
he delivered Lombardy and all upper Italy to the 
Austrians. Eugene then went immediately to Paris, 
and thence to his father-in-law at Munich. He was 
at the Congress of Vienna. On the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba he was obliged to leave Vienna and 
retire to Baireuth. He was an inactive spectator of 
the events in 1815. By an ordinance of the king of 
Bavaria, his father-in-law, he was created Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, November, 1817. The Bavarian 
principality of Eichstadt was bestowed upon him, 
and his posterity declared capable of inheriting in 
case of the failure of the Bavarian line. He died at 
Munich, February 21, 1824, leaving two sonB and 
four daughters. Prince Eugene, under a simple ex- 
terior, concealed a noble character and great talents. 
Honour, integrity, humanity, and love of order and 
jus tioe were the principal traits of his oharaoter. 
Wise in the council, undaunted in the field, and 
moderate in the exercise of power, he never ap- 
peared greater than in the midst of reverses, as 
the events of 1818-14 prove. See Vie Politique et 
Militaire d’Eughne Beauharnais, Vicekroi d’ftaHe, 
by Aubriet (second edition, Paris, 1825) ; also M6- 
moires et Correspondence (10 vols., 1858-60). 

BEAUHARNAIS, Francois, Mabquib de, was 
born at La Rochelle, August 12, 1756. Ho violently 
opposed the motion of his younger brother, the 
Viscount Alexandre, to take from the king the ohief 
command of the army, and would not listen to any 
of the amendments proposed, saying, ‘ II riy a point 
d’amendement aveo Vhonneur', He was called in oonse- 
quenoe of this, Lefial Beauharnais sans Amendement. 
In 1792, with the Count d’Hervilly, the Baron de 
Viomenil, and others, he formed the project of anew 
flight of the royal family; but the arrest of his com- 
panion, the Baron Chambon, prevented the execution 
of the plan. He was appointed major-general in the 
army of the Prince of Cond6, and wrote, in 1792, to 
the president of the National Assembly, protesting 
against their unlawful treatment of the king, and 
offering to appear himself among hi* defendant 
When Bonaparte became first consul, the marquw 
sent him a letter, in which he exhorted Mm, by the 
glory whioh he would gain by suoh a qpuive, to re- 
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■tore the sceptre to the house of Bourbon.' Having 
at last recognised the emperor, he was sent by him 
as ambassador to Florence and Madrid; but having 
afterwards fallen into disgrace he was banished 
After the restoration he returned to Paris, where he 
died January 10, 1819. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Fibers Augustin C aeon de, 
the author of the Barber of Seville, and Marriage 
of Figaro, was bom at Paris in 1732. He was the 
son of a watchmaker, who destined him for his trade. 
I£e early gave striking proofs of his mechanical and 
also of his musical talents. He was afterwards the 
teacher on the harp of the daughters of Louis XV., 
and was admitted into their society. By a rich mar- 
riage he laid the foundation of the immense wealth 
which he afterwards accumulated by his speculations, 
and which was also increased by a second marriage. 
In the meantime he occupied himself with literature 
and published the dramas of Eugdnie in 1767, and 
Lea Deux Amis in 1770. The first still holds its 

E l ace on the stage. He showed all his talents in his 
iwsuit against Goezman and Lablache, when he 
wrote against the former (who belonged to the par - 
Ument Mauptou, so called, which was engaged in a 
dispute with the ministry) his celebrated M^moires 
(Paris, 1774), which entertained all France. He did 
not gain his suit however. The fame of his M&noires 
alarmed even Voltaire, who was jealous of every 
kind of glory. The Barber of Seville (1776) and the 
Marriage of Figaro (1784) have given him a perma- 
nent reputation. In 1702 he wrote La Mfere Coupable, 
hut never regained his former fame. His last work 
a as Mes Six Epoquea, in which he relates the dangers 
to which he was exposed in a revolution in which 
a celebrated name, talent, and riches, were sufficient 
cauHes of proscription. He still possessed, at the age 
of more than sixty, all the vigour of his youth, hut 
was afflicted with deafness. He lost about a million 
livres by bis famous edition of the works of Voltaire 
(1786), which, notwithstanding its immense cost, was 
very imperfectly executed. He lost still more at 
the end of 1792 by his attempt to provide the French 
anny with 60,000 muskets. Discontented with the 
present, despairing of the future, wearied with struggl- 
ing against the revolution and his creditors for the 
ruins of Ids wealth, he died at the age of sixty-seven 
^ears without any particular disease, in May, 1799. 
In 1809 an edition of his works appeared in seven 
vols , a later edition in one vol. came out in 1 836. 
Beaumarchais was a singular instance of versatility 
of talent, being at once an artist, politician, projector, 
merchant, and dramatist. He was passionately fond 
<>f celebrity. His Marriage of Figaro excited one of 
those extraordinary sensations for which Paris has 
always been remarkable. The English modifications 
and versions of this comedy convey but a slight no- 
tion of the mischievous subtlety and deep spirit of 
intrigue in the original. 

BEAUMARIS, a Beaport town, North Wales, Isle 
vr A % fl «ey- It in situated on the w. shore of the 
Menai . Strait, near its junction with the Irish Sea, 
where it expands into a good roadstead called Beau- 
“fna Bay; lat. 63° 16' N. ; Ion. 4° 6' W. It consists 
of several streets, well paved and clean ; houses in 
good, particularly in the principal street, 
which is terminated by the ancient oastle of Beau- 
fnans, erected by Edward I. ; while many modern 
dwelling* of very handsome appearance have lately 
J“£Ben in various parts of the town and vicinity, 
ne chief public buildings, exclusive of the churches, 
e 1 town * ha llt * commodious and handsome 
mce, the county-hall, the grammar-school, police 
P^ e, ! an<i . pu * >lio Horary. The places of worship 
.i pr “ e the church of St. Mary, a spacious and 
elegant structure in the later style of English archi- 


tecture, with a lofty, equare, embattled tower; and 
several ohApels. The harbour ie safe and commo- 
dious, and may be entered at any state of the 
tide. Beaumaris is now a favourite watering-place. 
Prior to 1886 it was one of a group of parliamen- 
tary boroughs. Pot), in 1891, 2202: in 1901, 2310. 

BEAUMONT, Franoib, and FLETCHER, John, 
two eminent English dramatic writers, of whoso 
lives but little is known. The former was bom in 
1686, ten years after the latter, and died in 1615, 
ten years before him. His family had its seat at 
Graoe-Dleu, in Leicestershire, where he wae bom, 
and his father became ajudge of Hie Common Fleasi 
He entered Broadgate Hall (now Pembroke Colleget), 
Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner in 1696, and after- 
wards studied law for a short time at the Inner 
Temple. At the age of sixteen he published a trans- 
lation, in verse, of Ovid’s fable of Balmacis and Her- 
maphroditus, and before nineteen became the friend 
of Ben Jonson. He married Ursula, daughter and 
co-heir of Henry Isley of Sundridge, in Kent, by 
whom he left two daughters. He was only twenty- 
nine years old when he died. He was buried near 
the entrance of St. Benedict’s Chapel, in West- 
minster Abbey, but his resting-place is marked by 
no monument. Several of the Beaumont family 
were distinguished as poets, among whom we may 
mention Sir John Beaumont, the elder brother of 
tlie dramatist, who wrote Bosworth Field, and im- 
proved our rhyme couplet, and Francis Beaumont, 

a cousin of the dramatist John Fletcher was 

born in London in 1576. His father was a digni- 
tary of the church, who, after having been dean of 
Peterborough, was appointed Bishop of London. 
The poet was admitted to Beue’t College, Cambridge, 
in 1591, where he is said to have acquired a large 
amount of classical lore. The Woman-Hater, pro- 
duced in 1606-7, is the earliest work known to exist 
in which he had a hand, but it is probable that he 
wrote before this. Little is known of the circum- 
stances in which his life was passed. It does not 
apjiear that he was ever married. He died in 
London of the plague in his forty-ninth year, Aug. 
1625, and was Duried at St Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Two cousins of his, Giles and Phineas Fletcher 
(which see), also distinguished themselves as poets. 
The friendship of Beaumont and Fletcher, like their 
literary partnership, was singularly close ; they lived 
in the same house, and are said to have even had 
their clothes in common. The works that pass 
under their names consist of fifty-two plays, a 
masque, and some minor poems. The masque was 
written by Beaumont alone, and it is believed that 
all the minor poems except one are his also. He is 
said to have had a share in only seventeen of the 
fifty-two plays, but it is difficult and indeed impos- 
sible to determine with certainty the respective 
shares of the two poets in these productions. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of some of their contem- 
poraries, Fletcher was the inventing genius, while 
Beaumont, though the younger, was more distin- 
guished for maturity ancr correctness of judgment. 
Shakspeare was their model, and, like him, they 
intermix pathetic and low comio scenes; but their 
attempts to surpass their model sometimes lead them 
into extravaganoes. Shakspeare is believed by some 
critics to have had a hand as well as Fletcher In the 
com position of the fine play of Hie Two Noble Kins- 
men, founded on Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. The 
desire of pleasing the public at tinjl^induoes them 
to deviate from a correct standard of taste. Their 
contemporaries preferred them even to Shakspeare, 
Affirming ' that the English 'drama reached its perfeo- 
tdon in them. Impartial posterity has reversed this 
derision, and adjudged the p a lm to Shakspeare. 
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Their writings are greatly disfigured by coarseness 
and Indecency. They are said to have frequented 
taverne and alehouses to study the human character, 
and to have been arrested while disputing in suoh 
a place respecting the oonolusion of a play. One 
wished to have the king in the piece to be assassi- 
nated, the other opposed it; ana being overheard, 
they were apprehended on suspicion of conspiring 
the death of their sovereign. Among the best of 
their plays are the tragedies of Valentinian, 
Thierry and Theodoret, King and No King, 
Pbilaster, and the Maid’s Tragedy; the comedies 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Wit without 
Money, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The 
Spanish Ourate, The Scornful Lady, and the pas- 
toral tragi-oomedy in rhyme of the Faithful Shep- 
herdess. 

BEAUMONT, Sir George Howland, born of 
an ancient family in Leicestershire in 1753, possessed 
considerable skill as a landscape-painter, but was 
noted more especially as a munificent patron of the 
arts. The establishment of the National Gallery was 
mainly owing to his exertions, and sixteen of its fine 
paintings, chiefly landscapes, including one by N. 
Poussin, three by Claude, and the Blind Fiddler of 
Wilkie, were his gifts. He died in 1827. 

BEAUMONT, Sir John, poet, was born in Lei- 
cestershire in 1582. He was an elder brother of 
Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, and studied at 
Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke College), Oxford. 
In 1605 he succeeded to his father’s estates on the 
death of his elder brother. He began writing poetry 
at a comparatively early age, and in 1602 published 
anonymously a mock - heroic piece entitled The 
Metamorphosis of Tobacco. He was created a 
baronet in 1626, and died probably in 1627. In 
1629 his son, Sir John, published a collection of 
his poems under the title Bosworth Field, with a 
Taste of the Variety of other Poems left by Sir John 
Beaumont. 

BEAUMONT, Joseph, English poet, was born at 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, on March 13th, 1616, and educated 
at the grammar-school of his native place, and at 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge, where he gained 
great distinction. Elected a fellow in 1636, he was 
ejected with others in 1644 owing to royalist sym- 
pathies, and while living in retirement wrote Psyche, 
an epic poem, published in 1648. In 1646 he was 
appointed canon of Ely; and in 1650 he married and 
again went into retirement in order to devote him- 
self to poetic composition. On the restoration of the 
monarchy hebecamea royal chaplain, and after a brief 
term as master of J esuB College he was appointed in 
1663 master of Peterhouse. He received the regius 
professorship of divinity at Cambridge in 1674. IIib 
death took place on Nov. 28rd, 1699. 

BEAUNE, a town of France, in the department 
CAte d'Or, on the Bouzeoise, at the foot of a hill, 23 
miles S.S.W. Dijon. It is surrounded with planted 
ramparts, which furnish a pleasant promenade; is 
well built, and has a handsome church of N otre Dame, 
dating from the twelfth century, and a large hospital, 
founded in 1443 by Nicholas Rollin, chancellor of 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. jLstk ne has also 
a publio library containing about 54^00 vols. with 
500 manuscripts, a very fine public garden, a theatre, 
Ac. Its manufactures, though still of some import- 
ance, have never recovered the shock which they re- 
ceived by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when 
200 Calvinistio families, who gave employment to 
2000 workmen, were driven into exile. The trade 
Is chiefly in the Burgundy wines of the district, and 
in agricultural produce. There is a statue, erected in 
1849 , to the mathematician Monge, who was born 
here. Pop. ( 1896 ), 11 , 808 . 


BEAUREGARD, Pi bare Gustave Tout ant, 
Confederate general In the Amerioan civil war, was 
born near New Orleans on May 28th, 1818. After 
studying military science at West Point he joined 
the artillery, but was afterwards transferred to the 
engineers. In the Mexican war of 1846-7 he dis- 
tinguished hiinself, and was promoted major; in 
1853 he became captain. On the outbreak of the 
oivil war he offered his services to the eouth, and 
was placed in oommand of the city of Charleston, 
South Carolina. On April 12th, 1861, ho reduced 
Fort Sumter, and later in the same year he led the 
Confederates to victory in the battle of Bull Run. 
At the battle of Shiloh in the following year he 
assumed the command on the death of General A. 
S. Johnston, but though very successful on the first 
day he was ultimately compelled to retreat to Corinth, 
Miss., which he had to evacuato shortly afterwards. 
From September, 1862, till April, 1864, he defended 
Charleston against the siege operations of General 
Gillmore and Admirals Dupont and Dahlgrcn. In 
Oct., 1864, he beoame commander of the military 
division of the west, in which capacity ho strove 
without suocess to resist Sherman’B victorious ad- 
vance, and in April, 1865, he and J. E. Johnston 
surrendered. He was afterwards a railroad director, 
adjutant-general of Louisiana, and manager of the 
Louisiana State Lottery, and died at New Orleans 
on Feb. 20th, 1893. 

BEAUSOBRE, Isaac de, bom in 1659 at Niort 
iU France, Btudied at Saumur, and being of a good 
family, with powerful connections, was at first in- 
tended for the law. His own inclinations were 
decidedly in favour of the church; and in 1683 he 
became Protestant minister of Chatillon-Bur-Indre. 
In the persecuting spirit of the time the ohuroh had 
beon closed by fixing tho royal Beal upon the gate. 
Beausobre held special services in his own house, 
and being for this reason obliged to flee, sought 
an asylum at Rotterdam. Shortly after lie became 
chaplain to the PrincesB of Anhalt at Dessau, which 
he quitted in 1694, when he became minister to 
French Protestants at Berlin. He enjoyed much of 
the favour both of Frederiok William I. and of the 


crown-prince, afterwards Frederick the Great, and 
died at Berlin in 1738. His most remarkable work 
is the Histoire Critique de Manichee et du Mani- 
chdisme (1734); and he also wrote Histoire de la 
Reformation (4 vols. 1785-6). 

BEAUTY, The Beautiful. See ^Ehthetios. 

BEAUVAIS (ancient Hratuspantium, Bellova- 
cum), a town of France, capital of the department of 
Oise, 54 miles N. of Paris. It stands in a rich valley 
inclosed by wooded hills, at the confluence of the 
Avelon with the Thdrain ; and though poorly built, 
derives great interest from its antiquity. It existed 
in the time of the liomans, and in 1472 resisted an 
army of 80,000 Burgundians under Charles the Bold. 
The principal edifice 1 b the unfinished cathedral, 
which has the loftiest choir in the world, and beauti- 
fully painted glass, executed by the most celebrated 
masters of the art. The choir was built in 1225-72. 
The town-house is the finest modern structure. The 
principal manufacturing establishment is the Gob- 
elins branch tapestry and carpet manufactory, famed 
for the beauty of its products, and employing about 
400 hands; and there are also manufactures of wool- 
lens, buttons, brushes, gold and silver lace, &C. It 
has also large bleach fields, tanneries, and dye-works. 
Beauvais is the seat of a bishop, and had a popu- 
lation in 1896 of 16,371. 


BEAUVOIS, Ambrose Joseph Palisot de, a 
French naturalist of some note, was born at Ana* 
in 1752. He visited Africa, the Weet Indies, and 
Amerioa, in connection with his favoorita^ursuits in 
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natural history, and wa% rewarded by the discovery 
of the jaws and molar teeth of the great mastodon, 
on the banks of the Ohio. He afterwards returned 
to France, and devoted the remainder of his life to 
the arrangement and publication of his collections. 
Comparatively few of them had arrived in safety, 
but out of the wreck he managed to procure 
materials for the important publications on which 
his fame chiefly rests. The most valuable is his 
Flore d'Oware et de Benin, in twenty parts folio. 
One of the most curious plants oontainea in it has 
been named after him Belvisia. He died in 1820. 

BEAVER (Cottar fiber), a quadruped of the order 
Rodentia, or gnawers, the only species of its genus. 
It iB very widely distributed, being found La the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, now* 
adays most abundantly in the northern and thinly 
[copied parts of North America, dwelling in com- 
munities on the banks of rivers and lakes. It is only 
in a state of nature that the beaver displays any of 
those singular modes of acting which have so long 
rendered the species celebrated. These may bo 
summed up in a statement of the manner in which 
they secure a depth of water that cannot bo frozen 
to the bottom, and their mode of constructing the 
huts in which they pass the winter. They are not 
particular as to the site which they select for the 
establishment of their dwellings, but if it is in a lake 
or pond, where a dam is not required, they are 
careful to build where the water is sufficiently deep. 
In standing waters, however, they have not tbs 
advantage afforded by a current for the transportation 
of their supplies of wood, which, when they build on 
a running Btream, is always cut higher up than the 
place of their residence, and floated down. The 
materials used for the construction of their dams are 
the trunks and branches of small birch, mulberry, 
willow, and poplar treeB, &c. They begin to cut 
down their timber for building early in the summer, 
but their edifices are not commenced until about the 
middle or latter part of August, and are not com- 
plete d until the beginning of the cold season. The 
strength of their teeth, and their perseverance in this 
work, may be fairly estimated by the fact that they 
commonly out down treeB of the diameter of six, 
seven, or eight inches, and in some oases a good deal 
more. The trees are cut in such a way as to fall 
luto the water, and then floated towards the site of 
the dam or dwellings. Small shrubs, &c., cut at a 
distance, they drag with their teeth to the stream, 
and then launch and tow them to the place of de- 
posit. At a short distance above a beaver dam the 
number of trees which have been cut down ap}>ears 
truly surprising, and the regularity of the stumps 
might lead persons unacquainted with the habits of 
the animals to believe that the clearing was the 
result of human industry. 

The figure of the dam varies according to circum- 
stances. Should the current be very gentle, the 
dain is carried nearly straight across ; but when the 
stream is swift, it is uniformly made with a con- 
siderable curve, having the convex part opposed to 
the current Along with the trunks and branches 
of treeB they intermingle mud and BtoneB, to give 
greater strength; and when dams have been long 
undisturbed and frequently repaired they acquire 
great solidity, and their power of resisting the pres- 
sure of water, ioe, &o., is greatly increased by the 
willow and biroh occasionally taking root, and even- 
tually growing up into something like a regular 
nedge. The materials used In constructing the dams 
are secured solely by the resting of the branches, &a, 
against the bottom, and the subsequent aocUmula- 
, mu< * "tones by the foroe of the stream 
* by the industry of the heaven. 

-i 


The dwellings of the beavers are fojpned of the 
same materials as their dams, are vemr rude, and 
adapted in size to the number of their inhabitants : 
seldom more than four old, or six or eight young 
ones, are found in one of the lodges, though double 
that number have been sometimes seen. In building 
their houses they place most of the wood crosswise, 
and nearly horizontally, observing no other order than 
that of leaving a cavity in the middle. Branches 
projecting inwards are cut off with their teeth, and 
thrown among the rest. The houses are not of sticky 
and then plastered, but of all the materials used in 
the dams— sticks, mud, and stones, if tile latter can 
be procured. This composition is employed from the 
foundation to the summit The mud Is obtained 
from the adjacent banks or bottom of the stream or 
pond near the door of the hut The beaver always 
carries mud or atones by holding them between his 
fore-paws and throat Their work is all performed 
at night, and with much expedition. When straw 
or grass is mingled with the mud used in building, 
it is an accident owing to the nature of the spot 
whence the mud is obtained. As soon as any por- 
tion of the materials is placed, they turn round and 
give it a smart blow with the tail. The same sort 
of blow is struck by them on the surface of the 
water when they are in the act of diving. The out- 
side of the hut iB covered or plastered with mud late in 
the autumn, and after frost has begun to appear. By 
freezing it soon Ijecomeo almost as hard as stone, effec- 
tually excluding their great enemy the wolverene 
during the winter. Their habit of walking over the 
work frequently lias led to the absurd idea of their 
using the tail as a trowel. The houses are generally 
from 4 to 6 feet thick at the apex of the cone ; some 
have been found as much ob 8 feet thick at top. 
The door or entrance is always on the side farthest 
from land, and is near the foundation or a consider- 
able depth under water this is the only opening into 
the hut. The large houses are sometimes found to 
have projections of the main building thrown out, for 
the better support of the roof, and this circumstance 
has led to all the stories of the different apartments 
in beaver huts. These larger edifices, so far from 
having several apartments, are double or treble 
housos, the parts having no communication except 
by water. It is a fact, that the muBk-rat is some 
times found to have taken lodgings in the huts of 
the heaver. The otter also occasionally intrudes 
he, however, is a dangerous guest, for, should pro- 
visions grow scaice, it is not uncommon for him to 
devour his host. All the beavers of a community 
do not co-operate in fabricating houses for the com- 
mon use of the whole. The only affair in which 
they have a joint interest, and upon which they 
labour in concert, is the dam. Beavers also make 
excavations in the adjacent banks, at regular dis- 
tances from each other, which have been called 
washes. These are so enlarged within, that the 
beaver can raise his head above water to breathe 
without being seen, and when disturbed at their 
huts they immediately swim under water to these 
washes for greater 'security, where they are easily 
taken by the hunters. 

The food of the beaver consists chiefly of the bark 
of the aspen, willow, birch, poplar, and occasionally 
alder: to the pine it rarely resorts, unless from severe 
necessity. They provide a stock of wood from the 
trees first mentioned during summer, and place it in 
the water opposite the entrance into tfieir houses. 

At one time immense number* of these animals 
were killed for their fur, which wee largely used in 
making hats, but in more recent times they have 
suffered less persecution on this account, their fur 
now not being held in the same estimation. 
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The beam is about two feet in length; its body 
thick and heavy; the head compressed, and some* 
what arched at the front, the upper part rather nar- 
row; the snout muoh so. The eyes are placed rather 
high on the head, and the pupils are rounded; the 
ears are short, elliptioal, and almost concealed by the 
fur. The akin is covered by two sorts of hair, of 
which one is long, rather stiff, elastic, and of a gray 
colour for two-thirds of its length next the base, and 
terminated by Bhining, reddish-brown points; the 
other is short, thick, tufted, and Boft, being of dif- 
ferent shades of silvjr-gray or light lead colour. The 
hair is shortest on the head and feet. The hind legs 
are longer than the fore, and are completely webbed. 
The tail is ten or eleven inches long, and, except the 
part nearest the body, is covered with hexagonal 
scales. The part next the body is covered with hair 
like that on the back. The beaver was formerly an 
inhabitant of Britain, but has long been extinot. It 
is still found in some parts of Europe (Norway) and 
in Northern Asia. See plate at Kodentia. 

BECOAFUMI, Domenico, sumamed Mccherino, 
a celebrated painter, born near Sienna in 1480, was 
leading the humble life of a Bhepherd, and amuBing 
himself with drawing figures on the sand, when a 
wealthy individual, from whom he takeB the name 
of Beccafumi, discovered his genius, and sent him to 
study drawing at Sienna. He there saw, admired, 
and tried to imitate the paintings of Peruginn; but 
having heard much of llaphael and Michael Angelo, 
he obtained means from his patron to travel to Rome. 
After remaining for some time to study the master- 
pieces of the Vatican he returned to Sienna, and 
enriched its churches with many noble frescoes and 
other paintings. He drew and coloured well, pos- 
sessed strong inventive powers, was thoroughly 
acquainted with perspective, and excelled particularly 
in foreshortening, but he was not free from a kind 
of mannerUm, and hiB heads are in general deficient 
both in dignity and beauty. He died at Sienna in 
1651, and was buried with pomp in its cathedral, 
among some of the finest monuments of hiB genius. 
His paintings include St. Catherine receiving the 
Stigmata (Sienna), Madouna and Child (Berlin), 
Marriage of St. Catheiine (Rome), &c. He also 
gained distinction as a sculptor and engraver. 

BECGARTA, Cksare Bonesana, Marohese hi, 
author of the well-known Treatise on CrimeB and 
PuniahmentB, was born at Milan in 1735 (or 1738). 
He was early excited, by Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persanes, to the cultivation of hiH philosophical 
talents, and was afterwards favourably known as a 
philosophical writer by his memorable work full of a 
npble philanthropy, Dei Delitti e delle Pene (On 
Crimes and Punishments), 1764, and several others. 
With the eloquence of true feeling and a lively ima- 
gination he opposes capital punishments and torture. 
ThiB work led to the establishment of more correct 
principles of penal law, and contributed to excite a 
general horror against inhuman punishments. He 
u also known in Italy as the author of a philosophical 
grammar and theory of style, -Riceiche intorno 
alia Natura dello Stilo (Milan, 1770), ami of Beveral 
good treatises on style, on rhetoricaj^rakment, &o., 
contained in the journal II Caffe, eaned by him in 
conjunction with his friendB Visconti, Verri, and 
others. In 1768 a ohair of political philosophy was 
created for him at Milan. A fit of apoplexy put an 
end to his useful life in November, 1794. 

BECOARIA, Giovanni Battista, an ingenious 

S aotical philosopher, was born in 1716 at Mondovi. 

e went to Borne in 1732, wTiere he studied, and 
afterwards taught grammar and rhetoric; at the 
same time he applied himself with success to ma- 
thematics. He was appointed professor of philosophy 


at Palermo, and afterwards at Rome. Charles Eman- 
uel, king of Sardinia, invited him to Turin in 1748, 
to fill the professorship of natural philosophy at the 
university there. He paid much attention to the 
subject of electricity, and in 1786 published his 
Dell’ Elettriciqmo Naturale ed Artifiziale (Turin). 
He wrote many other valuable works on this subject. 
In 1759 the king employed him to measure a degree 
of the meridian in Piedmont. He died April 27, 
1781. 

BECCLES, a municipal borongh of England, 
county of Suffolk, situated 88 mileB N.N.E. from Ips- 
wich, on the right bank of the Waveney, consists of 
several well-paved and well-lighted streets, uniting 
in a spacious market-place; houses in general well 
built; supply of water ample. It has a handsome 
now town-hall (the old one being now used as a 
library and literary institute), a court-house (formerly 
a jail), a corn hall, and a hospital (buUb 1874). 
The church of St. Michael, erected in the fourteenth 
century, is a spacious and olegant structure in the 
perpendicular style of English architecture, with a 
fine detached tower and beautiful porch. There 
are, besides, chapels for Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, and Primitive Methodists. It contains 
a grammar-school, founded in 1712, a boys’ sohool 
and another Bchool founded (the former in 1691) by 
Sir John Leman. An estate of 958 acres belongs 
to the municipality. Beccles maintains an active 
carrying trade in cobIb and corn coastwise by the 
Waveney. SteamerB trade direct with London. A 
good deal of malting is likewise carried on in the 
vicinity; and there are corn -mills, a coach-factory, 
agricultural implement works, and manufactures of 
pottery, bricks, tiles, and tobacco-pipeB. Beccles 
got a charter of incorporation from Henry VIII. in 
1543. Tho environB abound in beautiful scenery. 
Pop. in 1881, 6721; in 1891, 6669; in 1901, 6898. 

BECERRA, Gasparo, Spanish artist, was born 
at Baeza, in Andalusia, in 1620, and died at Madrid 
in 1570. He was for some time in Rome studying 
under Michael Angelo and others; and on his return 
became sculptor and painter to Philip IL He 
adorned the palace of Madrid with several frescoes; 
and he also executed workB in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

BECHE. See De la Beohe. 

BEc’HE-DE-MER. See Holothuria. 

BECHER, John Joachim, the son of a clergy- 
man, was born at Spoyer in 1635. After having 
travelled and resided in various parts of Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Sweden, and Great Britain, investi- 
gating the mines in Cornwall and in Scotland, and 
having filled various offices, he died in 1682, some 
say in London, others in Germany. He wrote a 
number of works on chemistry, the chief of which is 
entitled Physica Subterranea. In it he expounds 
his views on the composition of inorganic bodies, thi 
constituents of which, according to him, are three 
earthy principles, the verifiable, the combustible, 
and the mercurial. The metals oonsist of these three 
earths in different proportions, and whenever a metal 
is calcined the combustible and mercurial earths are 
expelled, and the verifiable earth forms the residual 
calx. When these principles are oombined with 
water different salts are formed, and a fundamental 
acid, whioh exists in all the others. This theory 
was subsequently developed by Stahl, who, by means 
of the principle of phlogiston, explained not only the 
calcination of metals, but the phenomena of oombus- 
tion in general. See Stahl. 

BECHSTEIN, John Matthew, an eminent na- 
turalist, born in 1767 at Waltershaueen, in the prin- 
cipality of Gotha, studied theology for four year* « 
Jena, but never felt himself In nil element unless 
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when bn wh hunting in the fields or roaming the 
forest. After teaching for some time he resolved to 
devote himself to his favourite pursuits, when, in 
1800, the Duke of Saxe-Meinlnaen made him direo- 
tor of the Forest Academy of Dreissigacker, in the 
vioinlty of his oapitaL This aoademy under Beoh- 
stein’s management became one of the most cele- 
brated establishments of the kind in Germany. He 
died in 1822. His chief work is his Natural History 
of Germany, in four vols. In Britain he is best 
known by a treatise on singing birds. 

BECHUANALAND, an extensive British terri- 
tory in South Africa, so named from itB ohief in- 
habitants, the widely spread race of people oalled 
Beohuanas. It may be said to extend from the 
Orange river on the south to the Zambesi on the 
north, having German South-West Africa on the 
west and the Transvaal and Matabelelund on the 
east. The Bechuanas belong to the great Kaffre 
race, and are divided into tribal sections, each of 
which has a chief. Many of them live in villages 
or towns, some of which are of considerable size. 
They work with skill in iron, copper, and ivory, and 
ongage in husbandry, oattle-breeding, and hunting. 
Generally speaking the oountry of the Bechuanas 
is flat and grass-covered, all the grasses being of 
a quality whioh withstands drought, os want of 
water is a general feature of the region — a great 
part of the Kalahari desert being included in it. 
Some parts of the country are wooded and well 
watered, and in others, where the surface water u 
scarce, there is a large supply underground. Gold, 
lead, silver, and iron have been found. The coun- 
try is considered to be well adapted for cattle, 
and wheat and maize might also be grown, but 
irrigation would often be neceBsary. It lieB from 
3000 to 5000 feet above sea- level, and the climate is 
healthy. The southern portion of Bechuanaland 
(ai*ja about 52,000 square miles) between the 
Orange and Molopo rivers, previously a crown 
colony, was handed over to Cape Colony in 1895. 
The population in 1891 was 60,376, of whom 5254 
wero Europeans. The northern portion remains a 
protectorate. Among the most important of the 
tribes of this region are the Bomangwato, the Bang- 
waketsi, and the Bakwenas. The chiefs of these 
tribes, Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele, visited Britain 
m 1895, and with them it was arranged that each 
was to have a separate territory, their country being 
put under the direct authority of the Queen, repre- 
sented by a resident officer; that the chiefs continue 
to rule their own people; and that a Btrip of land 
should be set aside for the railway passing north to 
Matabeleland. This railway is an extension of the 
line from Cape Town via Kimberley, and it has been 
opened for traffic all the way to Boluwayo, the route 
being by Vryburg, Mafeking, and Paiapye. Out- 
side the area allotted to the chiefs, the oountry is 
to be administered by the British South Africa 
Company. The Bechuanas became known to Euro- 
peans about the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy, 
and missionaries have long been settled among 
them. The first mission was established at Kuru- 
inun, nearly 200 miles north of the Orange, and this 
place continues to be the chief centre of the Beohu- 
ana missions. Dr. Livingstone laboured among the 
Jiechuanas for some years. Vryburg and Mafeking 
ate important stations on the railway; and Khazna’s 
capital, Palapye, is also of importance. The Bechu- 
nas were much harassed by the Boers till taken 
British protection in 1885. They have to 
keen affected by the recent Boer war. 

Thomas, the most celebrated Roman 
I °i? re ate k English annals, was born in 
London h 1117 or 1118. He wm the son of Gilbert, 


a London merchant. His mother la said to have 
been a Saracen lady, to whose father Gilbert was 
prisoner in Jerusalem, having beoomeaoaptive during 
the Crusades. The lady is said to have fallen in love 
with the prisoner, to have assisted him in obtaining 
his liberty, and afterwards to have followed him to 
London, where she found him by repeating the only 
two European words she knew, ' London ' and 1 Gil- 
bert’. So runs the legend. After studying at Ox- 
ford and Paris, Becket was sent, by the favour of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, to study civil 
law at Bologna in Italy, and on his return was made 
Archdeaoon of Canterbury and Provost of Beverley. 
His claim to the good opinion of Theobald was 
founded on his skill in negotiation shown in a matter 
of the highest importanoe to England — the soliciting 
from the pope of the prohibitory letters against the 
crowning of Eustace, the son of Stephen, by which 
that design was defeated. This servioe not only 
raised Beoket in the esteem of the archbishop, but 
in that of King Henry II., and was the foundation 
of his high fortune. In 1158 he was appointed high- 
chanoellor and preceptor to Prince Henry, and at 
thiB time was a complete courtier, conforming in 
every respect to the humour of the king. He was, 
in fact, his prime companion, had the same hours of 
eating and going to bed, held splendid levees, and 
courted popular applause. In 1159 he made a cam- 
paign with the king in Toulouse, having in his own 
pay 700 knights and 1200 horsemen; and it is said 
he advised Henry to seize the person of Louis, king 
of France, shut up in Toulouse without an army. 
This counsel, however, so indicative of the future 
martyr, being too bold for the lay counsellors of one 
of the boldest inonurohs of the age, was declined. In 
the next year he visited Paris to treat of an alliance 
between the eldest daughter of the King of France 
and Prince Henry, and returned with the young 
princess to England. He had not enjoyed the chan- 
cellorship more than four years when his patron 
Theobald died, and King Henry was so far mistaken 
as to raise hiB favourite to the primaoy, on the pre- 
sumption that he would aid him in those political 
viewB, in respect to church power, whioh all the 
sovereigns of the Norman line embraced, and whioh, 
in fact, caused a continual struggle until its termina- 
tion by Henry VIIL It has been asserted that 
Becket told the king what he was to expect from 
him; but there is evidence to prove his eagerness to 
obtain the dignity, and the diBgust entertained by 
Henry, at the first symptoms of the real temper of 
the man whom he had been so anxious to promote, 
is against this statement. 

Beoket was consecrated archbishop in 1162, and 
immediately affected an austerity of character which 
formed a very natural prelude to the part which he 
meant to play. Pope Alexander III. held a general 
council at Tours in 1168, at which Becket attended 
and made a formal complaint of the infringements 
by the laity on the rights and immunities of the 
church. On his return to England he began to aot 
in the spirit of thia representation, and to prosecute 
several of the nbWlity and others holding church 
possessions, whom he also proceeded to excommuni- 
cate. Henry, an able and politio monarch, was 
anxious to reoall certain privileges of the dergy, 
which withdrew them from the Jurisdiction of the 
civil courts; and it was not without a violent struggle, 
and the mediation of the pope, that Becket finally 
acquiesced. The king soon after summoned a con- 
vocation or parliament at Clarendon, to the celebrated 
1 constitutions’of which, although thearohbishop swore 
that be ivould never assent, he at length subscribed, 
and alleging something like force for his excuse, by 
way of p e nance suspended himself from his arohiepie 
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copal functions until the pope’s absolution oould 
arrive. Finding himself the object of the king’s dis- 
pleasure, he soon after attempted to escape to Franoe; 
but being intercepted, Henry, in a parliament at 
Northampton, charged him with a violation of his 
allegiance, and all his goods were confiscated. A 
suit was also commenced against him for money lent 
him during his chancellorship, and for the proceeds 
of the benefices which he had held vacant while in 
that capacity. In this desperate situation he with 
great difficulty and danger made his escape to Flan- 
ders, and, proceeding to the pope at Sens, humbly 
resigned his archbishopric, which was, however, re- 
stored. He then took up his abode at the Abbey of 
Pontigny, In Normandy, whenoe he issued expostu- 
latory letters to the King and bishops of England, 
in which he excommunicated all violators of the 
prerogatives of the church, and included in the cen- 
sure the principal officers of the crown. Henry was 
so exasperated that he banished all his relations, 
and obliged the Cistercians to send him away from 
the Abbey of Pontigny; from which he removed, on 
the recommendation of the King of Franoe, to the 
Abbey of Columbe, and spent four years there in 
exile. 


After much negotiation a sort of reconciliation 
took place in 1170, on the whole to the advantage of 
Becket, who, being restored to his Bee, with all its 
former privileges, behaved on the occasion with ex- 
cessive naughtiness. After a triumphant entry into 
Canterbury the young Prince Henry, crowned during 
tiie lifetime of his father, transmitted him an order 
to restore the suspended ahd excommunicated pre- 
lates, which he refused to do, on the pretence that 
the pope alone could grant the favour, although the 
latter had lodged the instruments of censure in his 
hands. The prelates immediately appealed to Henry 
in Normandy, who in a state of extreme exaspera- 
tion exclaimed, ‘What an unhappy prince am I, 
who have not about me one man of spirit enough to 
rid me of a single insolent prelate, the perpetual 
trouble of my life’ 1 These rash and too significant 
words induced four of the attendant barons, [Reginald 
Fitz-Urso, William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, 
and Riohard Breto, to resolve to wipe out the king's 
reproach. Having laid their plana, they forthwith 
proceeded to Canterbury, and having formally re- 
quired the archbishop to restore tho suspended pre- 
lates, they returned in the evening of the same 
day (Dec. 29, 1170), and placing Boldiers in the 
courtyard, rushed with their Bwords drawn into the 
cathedral, where the archbishop was at vespers, and 
advancing towards him threatened him with death 
if ^he still disobeyed the orders of Henry. Becket, 
without the least token of fear, replied that ho was 
ready to die for the rights of the church; and mag- 
nanimously added, * I charge you in the name of the 
Almighty, not to hurt any other person here, for 
none of them have been concerned in the late 
transactions.’ The confederates then strove to drag 
him out of the church; but not being able to do so, 
on account of his resdlute deportment, they killed 
him on the spot with repeated w a tfn da, which he 
endured without a groan. 

The conduct of Henry, and the consequences of 
this assassination, form a part of English history 
wherein the discerning student will perceive the 
subtle policy of the bourt of Rome, which eagerly 
availed itself of this opportunity to advance its 
general object, with a due regard to the power of 
Henry and his strength of character. The perpe- 
trators of the deed, on taking a voyage to Rome, 
were admitted to penanoe, and allowed to expiate 
their enormity in the Holy Land. 

Thus perished Thomas Becket in his fifty-second 


year, a martyr to the oanse which he espoused, and 
a man of unquestionable vigour of intellect He was 
canonized two yean after his death, and miraoles 
abounded at his tomb. In the reign of Henry IIL 
his body was taken up and placed in a magnificent 
ahrino erected by Archbishop Stephen Langton; and 
of the popularity of the pilgrimages to his tomb the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer will prove an enduring 
testimony. 

BECKETT, Gilbert Abbot A’, a noted writer in 
the departments of light literature, was the son of a 
London solicitor in Golden Square, and was born in 
the year 1810. He was originally destined for the 
profession of a barrister, but having been left to his 
own resources when very young, he united himself 
with a band of talented friends and sought a sub- 
sistence by the labours of his pen. For many years 
he was connected with various satirical journals — 
the Cerberus, the Beacon, and others, all now for- 
gotten, but which enjoyed a considerable circulation 
in the days when Punch was not. He also wrote 
leaders for the Herald end the Times ; and having 
been connected with the management first of the 
Tottenham Court and afterwards of the St. James’ 
theatres, produced several farces and burlesques 
which achieved a fair amount of suooeBs. On the 
establishment of Punch Mr. A' Beckett became one 
of its leading contributors, and many of the inimit- 
able parodies and social caricatures which charac- 
terize the early volumes of that periodical ore of his 
authorship. About this time he resumed his legal 
studies, was called to the bar, and having formed an 
acquaintance with Mr. Buller, the eminent states- 
man, was appointed piember of a commission for 
reporting on the operation of the poor-laws, in which 
capacity he displayed great solidity and judgment, 
and furnished government with a very able report. 
The result of the reputation thus acquired was his 
nomination, in 1849, to the post of one of the metro- 
politan magistrates, an office which he likewise filled 
with great ability. In the summer of 1866 he had 
proceeded with his family to Boulogne-aur-Mer to 
enjoy his annual relaxation from magisterial duties, 
when he was there suddenly attacked by fever, 
which carried him off on the 28th of August. In 
addition to the works above referred to, Mr. A’ Beckett 
was also the author of the Comic Blackstone, the 
Comic History of England, and the Comic History 
of Rome, all of which enjoyed much popularity at 
the time, though the taste for such productions has 
since then greatly declined. 

BECKFORD, William, an English uniter famous 
in his time for his immense wealth, his eccentricities, 
and his literary talents. He was the son of Alder- 
man Beckford, and was born in London in 1761 
In hia tenth year the death of his father left him in 
the possession of estates which are said to have 
yielded him an income of more than £100,000 a 
year. Under the direction of Lord Chatham he re- 
ceived a careful education, and at an early age gave 
evidence of unusual abilities. His first work, a 
satirical essay entitled Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters, in which he ridiculed the 
English artists of h» time, was published before he 
was twenty years of age. After this he spent seme 
time in travelling over different parts of the Con- 
tinent, an account of which he published half a cen- 
tury later with the title, Italy, with Sketches of 
Spain and Portugal (London, two vols. 1884). On his 
return to England he entered the House of Commons 
for a short time as member for Hindoo, but he soon 
became tired of this career, and again withdrew to 
Portugal where he bought an estate in Ike neigh- 
bourhood of Cintra, and where he lived in familiar 
intercourse with the royal family of Portugal After 
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the lepae of some yean he appeared again in England, 
and began in 1706 to erect a splendid edifice upon 
hia estate of Fonthill, which he furnished with more 
than royal luxury, and continually enlarged with 
new buildings. Here he resided till 1822, when, 
owing to the loss of two large estates, which had been 
successfully claimed in Chancery by other owners, he 
was obliged to sell Fonthill for £330,000. He then 
settled at Bath, where be began to occupy himself 
anew with building and collecting works of art. He 
died at Bath May 2d, 1844. His literary fame 
rests upon his eastern tale Vathek, which he wrote 
in French, and published at Lausanne in 1784, and 
a translation of which into English appeared at 
London without his knowledge in 1786. The tale 
is still much read, and upon Byron it made a great 
impression. He says of it: — ‘For correctness of 
costume, beauty of description, and power of ima- 
gination, this most eastern and sublime tale far sur- 
passes all European imitations; and bears such marks 
of originality, that those who have visited the East 
will have some difficulty in believing it to be more 
than a translation.’ 

BECKMANN, John, for almost forty-five years 
professor of philosophy and economy in Gottingen, 
was born at Hoya in 1739. In 1763 he was ap- 
pointed professor of the Lutheran gymnasium in i 
St. Petersburg. In 1766 he became professor in 
Gottingen, where he lectured with great success 
Beckmann died in 1811, being a member of most of 
the learned societies of the north of Europe. There 
are a number of text-books, in the different sciences 
above-mentionod, by him. Among his other works 
is a History of Inventions (Leipzig, 1780-1805, five 
vols.) 

BEOSKEREK, two towns, Hungary, Banat. — 1. 
Becskerek Nagy, or Gkeat Becskerek, province 
of Tliither Thews, county Torontal, capital of the 
district of same name, on left bank of the Bega, 
45 miles s.w. from Temesvar, with which it com- 
municates by the Bega Canal. It possesses important 
privileges as a market town, is the seat of several 
district offices, and contains a Roman Catholic foarish) 

and a Greek Non -united church. Pop. 22,000. 

2 Becskerek Kir, or Little Becskerek, county 
Tomes, and 10 miles N.w. from Temesvar. It is in- 
habited by Germans and WallachianB. The former 
have a Roman Catholic and the latter a Greek Non- 
united church. Pop. 3263. 

BED, in gunnery, the frame of timber or planks 
in which cannon, mortars, &c,, are placed, to give 
them a steady and even position, necessary for 
aiming. 

a BED A, or Bede, an eminent eccleBiastio of the 
eighth oentury, usually called the Venerable Bede, was 
Iwn in the year 672 or 678, in the neighbourhood of 
Wearmouth, in the bishopric of Durham. From the 
age of seven to that of nineteen he pursued his 
studies in the monastery of St. Peter, at Wearmouth. 
Being then ordained deacon, he was employed in the 
task of educating the youth who resorted to the 
monastery for instruction, and pursued his own studies 
with unremitting ardour. In his thirtieth year he 
was ordained priest; and his fame for zeal and eru- 
dition reaching the ears of Pope Sergius, he was in- 
cited to Rome, but in conBequenoe of the death of 
“ever went there. It w not even certain 
that he ever left Northumberland, which of course 
reduces the incidents of his life to his literary pursuits 
and domestic occupations, as he accepted no benefice, 
■nd never seems to have interfered in civil transao- 
ous. His church history was completed in 781. 
r k® 4 Hterary labour was a translation of the 
rJfP 6 * St John into Saxon, which he completed, 

th difficulty, on the very day and hour of his 


death. The manner of the death of this virtuous 
ecclesiastic was striking and characteristic. He was . 
dictating his translation of the Gospel of St John to 
an amanuensis. The young man who wrote for him 
said, ‘There is now, master, but one sentence want- 
ing;’ upon which he bade him write quiakly; and 
when the scribe said, ‘It is now done,’ the dying sage 
ejaculated, ‘It it now done,’ and a few minutes after 
wards expired in the act of prayer on the floor of 
his cell, in the sixty-third year of his age, in the 
month of May, a d. 785. 

The writings of Bede were numerous and import- 
ant, considering the time in which they were written 
and the subjects of which they treat, which extended 
to ecclesiastical affairs, religion, and eduoation. His 
Ecclesiastical History of England, Historia Ecclesi- 
astic* Gentis Anglorum, is the greatest and most 
popular of his works, and has acquired addition*! 
celebrity by the translation of King Alfred. The 
collections which he made for it were the labour of 
many years. Besides his own personal investigations 
he kept UJ> a correB]xmdence with the monasteries 
throughout the heptarchy, to obtain archives and 
records for his purpose; and thus nearly all the know- 
ledge possessed of the early state of Christianity in 
his country is due to Bede. There have been several 
^ditionB of the original Latin, which is easy, although 
hot elegant. Probably the best editions are those of 
Dr. Smith (Cambridge, 1722), Stevenson (London, 

1 H38 >, ]>r. Hussey (Oxford, 1846), and that in Giles’s 
complete edition of his works (with translation, 
London, twelve vols. 184(8n|4). The earliest trans- 
lation of the history into modern English is that of 
| Thomas Stapylton, D.D. (Antwerp, 1565). Bede 
was also the author of many works, a catalogue of 
which he subjoined to his history. Several of these 
were printed early; but the first general collection 
of hiB works was that of Paris, 1644-45, six vols. 
fol. Another edition in six vols. wob published at 
the same place in 1554, and others were subsequently 
published at Basel and Cologne. While the number 
and variety of the writings of Bede show the extent 
of his erudition, his probity, moderation, and modesty 
insured him general respect; and his disinterested- 
ness is proved by the fact that he was never any- 
thing but an unbeneficed priest. A letter of advice 
which lie wrote late in life to Egbert, archbishop of 
York, proves at once the purity of his morals, the 
liberality of his sentimouts, and the excellence of his 
discernment; his wish being to curtail the number of 
monasteries, and to increase the efficacy and respect- 
ability of the secular clergy. Notwithstanding the 
veneration with which he was regarded, not a single 
miracle 1 b recorded of him; and as monks were the 
great miracle-mongers, and his views of monastic 
reform such as we have mentioned, this is not sur- 
prising. 

BEDARIEUX, a town, France, department 
Herault, 18 miles n. from Beziers, agreeably situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Orb, which separates 
it from one of its suburbs. It is well built, the 
streets convenient^ laid out, and is one of the busiest 
and most thrivll| commercial and manufacturing 
towns of the same size in Franoe. It has manufac- 
tures of fine and common doth, woollen stuffs, and 
floss silk, worsted and ootton stockings, hats, soap, 
olive-oil ; tanneries, dye-works, paper and glass works, 
and a brass foundry. It has also a trade in wine and 
brandy. Pop. (1896), 5459. 

BEDDOES, Thomae, a physician and author, 
born 1760 at Shiffnal in Shropshire; died 1808. He 
was educated by his grandfather. He made £reat 
progress at school in classical studies, and distin- 
guished himself at Oxford by his knowledge of an- 
cient and modern languages and literature. The 
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great discoveries In physics, chemistry, and physi- 
ology Irresistibly attracted him. He continued his 
■tuawa with success in London and Edinburgh. In 
his twenty-sixth year he took his doctor's degree, 
afterwards visiter] Paris, and formed an acquaintance 
with Lavoisier. On liis return he was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Oxford. There he published 
some excellent chemical treatises, and Observations 
on the Calculus, Sea-scurvy, Consumption, Catarrh, 
and Fever. But, dazzled by the splendid promises 
of the French revolution, he offended some of his 
former admirers, and excited such a clamour against 
him by the publication of his political opinions, that 
he determined to resign his professorship, and retired 
to the house of his friend Mr. Reynolds, in Shropshire. 
There he composed his Observations on the Nature 
of Demonstrative Evidence, in which he endeavours 
to prove that mathematical reasoning proceeds on 
the evidence of the senses, and that geometry is 
founded on experiment. He also published the His- 
tory of Isaac Jenkins, which was intended to impress 
useful moral lessons on the labouring classes in an 
attractive manner. Alcove 40,000 copies of this 
popular work were sold in a short time. After ho 
had married, in 1794, he formed the plan of a pneu- 
matic institution, for curing diseases, particularly 
consumption, by meanB of factitious airs or gases. 
He succeeded, with the assistance of the celebrated 
Wedgewood, in opening this institution in 1798. 
He engaged as superintendent of the whole, young 
Humphry Davy, the foundation of whoso future 
fame was laid here. The chiof purpose of the insti- 
tution, however, was never realized, and Boddoes’ 
zeal gradually relaxed, so that he relinquished it one 
year before his death, after having published a num- 
ber of valuable works upon the application of facti- 
tious airs. In the last years of his life he acquired 
tho roputation of the best medical writer in Great 
Britain, particularly by his Hygeia, in three vols , a 
popular work which contains passages of extraoi di- 
nary eloquence. His political pamphlets fom 1795- 
97 are fm gotten 

BEDELL, William, a celebrated Irish bishop, 
born at Black Notley in Essex in 1570, studied at 
Cambridge, became minister of St Edmundsbury in 
Suffolk, and in 1604 went to Venioe as chaplain to 
the ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton. Here he re- 
mained for eight years, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi, who 
taught him Italian, and was taught theology in return. 
While here Bedell translated the English Prayer- 
biKik into Italian. On his return to England Bedell 
resumed the duties of his curacy, but left it in 1615 
for the living of Horingshoath. Here he remained 
for twelve years, and quitted it to become provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a situation which he would 
have declined had not the king expressly commanded 
bis acceptance of it. The wisdom of this choice was 
soon justified by the important reforms which Bedell 
undertook and successfully accomplished, through the 
admirable manner in which ho tempered firmness 
with prudence. In 1629 he was apixnntcd to the 
united sees of Kilmore and Ardlgh. Ikrth sees had 
been much dilapidated, and their revenues 

afforded a scanty subsistence, but wun the same dis- 
interested zeal which had marked him through life, 
thinking the duties of one sufficient, he retained only 
Kilmore, and insisted'on resigning Ardagh. He now 
turned his attention to the Roman Catholic-4, and 
without evincing anything of a persecuting spirit, 
laboured assiduously to oonvert them to Protestant- 
ism, and with such success as makes it almost certain 
that if his efforts had been duly seconded in other 
dioceses, Ireland would long since have been delivered 
from its wont evil by the complete overthrow of the 


Papal ascendency. He caused the Prayer-bode to 
be translated into Irish, and read regularly every 
Sunday in the cathedral The New Testament had 
already been translated, but Bedell had the honour 
of perfecting the boon by procuring the translation 
of tbe Old Testament. In 1641, on the breaking out 
of the rebellion, his house was for some time the only 
English one in the oounty of Cavan which remained 
uninjured; but at last he was so far involved in the 
common fate that he was carried off to the castle of 
Cloughboughter, where he was imprisoned with many 
others, the only exception in hiB favour being that he 
was not put in irons. He had now reached the verge 
of human life, and though no actual violence wm 
done to his person, the sufferings endured by his 
frionds, and the apparent annihilation of all which 
he had done for his church, weighing heavily on his 
spirits, he sickened and died in 1642, in his seventy- 
first year. The duties of the imjiortant stations 
which he occupied left him little time for literary 
laliours, and his works accordingly are few and of 
comparatively little importance. His biography has 
beon written by Bishop Burnet 

BEDFORD, John, Duke op, one of the younger 
Bons of Henry IV., king of England; famous as a 
statesman and a warrior. Sha]uq>eare, who calls him 
Prince John of Isancastcr, introduces him in his 
plays of Henry IV. as distinguishing himself by his 
youthful courage in the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, 
and forming a kind of moral contrast to his more 
dissipated brother the Prince of Wales. During the 
reign of Henry V., he participated in the fame ac- 
quired by the conquest of France; but his talents 
wore fully displayed when, after the death of that 
king, he became Regent of France, having been ap- 
pointed to this post by Henry in his will. At Vor- 
neui], in 1424, he displayed his military talents; and 
the difficulties which from various causes he ex- 
perienced in endeavouring to maintain possession of 
the conquered provinces in France afforded frequent 
occasion for the manifestation of his ability. The 
greatest blemish in his character is bis cruel execu- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans in 1 431. He survived 
this event about four years, and dying in 1435 at 
Rouen, was buried in the cathedral of that city. The 
duke deserves notice also for his patronage of the 
arts. A curious monument of hiB taste still exists — 
the Bedford Missal, a book made for him and his 
duchess. This rich volume is 11 inches long, 7£ broad, 
and 2£ thick, bound in crimson velvet, with gold 
clasps, on which are engraved the annB of Harley; 
Cavendish, and Hollis, quarterly. It is embellished 
with fifty-nine large miniature paintings, with mors 
than a thousand of a small size; and among them are 
to be seen several portraits of persons of eminence. 
It was purchased by Edward Harley, earl of Oxford, 
from Lady Worsley, great-grand-daughter to W. 
Seymour, second duke of Somerset, who figured in 
the reign of Charles I.; and desoended from Lord 
Oxford to his daughter, the Duchess of Portland. 
In the year 1786, when the collection of the duohess 
was brought to sale, it was purchased by a Mr. 
Edwards for 215 guineas, and was sold again at the 
sale of the collection of that gentleman, m the year 
1815, when it brought £687, 16s., and came into the 
possession of the Duke of Marlborough. On coming 
to the hammer once more it attracted strongly the 
attention of book -collectors and antiquaries, and 
realized the unprecedented sum of £1100, being sold 
at that price (June, 1833) to Sir John Tobyn, *» 
Liverpool. It is now lodged in the collection of tbo 
British Museum. In an historical point of view tt 
is interesting on account of its pictorial embellish* 
ments, some of which have been engraved byVertue 
for his portraits to illustrate the History of Engl a n d. 
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For the antiquarian and the student of <fhe fine arts 1 
ft is one of the most interesting monuments of that 
age. Gough the antiquarian published a work in 
8vo describing the Bedford Missal. Mr. Dibdin, in 
his Bibliomania, p. 253, gives an aocount of it 
BEDFORD, an inland count y, England, capital 
Bedford, bounded n.w. by Northampton, w. by Buoks, 
a. by the latter county and Herts, E. by the* latter 
and Cambridge, and n.b. by Huntingdon; area, 
296,320 acres, of which about 250,000 are arable, 
meadow, and pasture. The surface is pleasingly 
diversified by hill and valley, and presents every 
variety of soil; but, on the whole, is of about an 
average fertility. Chalk hills, forming a portion 
of the Chiltems, cross it on the a.; n. of this is a 
belt of sand, varying from 1 mile to 5 miles in 
breadth, and extending from Leighton-Buzzard, on 
the s.w. border of the county, to Potton, on the n*.k., 
particularly well suited for horticultural purposes, 
and for the turnip husbandry. The vale of Bedford, 
the soil of which consists mostly of clay and loam, is 
very fertile; and the meadows on the margin of the 
Ouse and other streams are verdant and luxuriant, 
from frequent overflowings. The land is chiefly under 
tillage, and agriculture is in some districts in a very 
advanced state. On the sandy and chalky soils culi- 
nary vegetables are extensively cultivated for the 
London, Cambridge, and other markets. The onions 
produced here are reckoned little inferior to the 
Spanish; and the cucumbers, which are raised in 
great quantities in the open air, are much esteemed. 
On the clays, beans and wheat are the prinoipal pro- 
duce; on the light soils, turnips, barley, seeds, and 
whoat usually follow each other; on the loams, beans 
or pease are generally sown after wheat. Steam cul- 
tivation is becoming general. The drill is in exten- 
sive uho, and much wheat is dibbled. As in other 
counties the area under com cropB has decreased in 
recent years, while that under pasture has increased. 
The cattle and sheep are of the highest breeds. The 
Hocks of Leicester and Oxford Down sheep and the 
herds of short-horns have of late years attained great 
celebrity in home and foreign exhibitions. The Ouse, 
with an exceedingly winding course w. to E., inter- 
sects the county; besides which it is watered by the 
lvel and some smaller affluents of tho Oubo. Prin- 
cipal manufactures. — agricultural implements and 
straw-plait for hats, reckoned inferior only to that 
brought from Tuscany. The county returns two 
members to the House of Commons. Pop. in 1871, 
146,257; in 1891, 160,704; in 1901 171,249. 

BEDFORD, a pari, and municip. borough, Eng- 
land, co. town of Bedfordshire, 46 miles N.N.w. Lon- 
don; pleasantly situated on the banks of the Ouse, 
which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge of 
hve arches. The streets, the principal one of which 
is about 1£ miles long, are open, clean, and well paved. 
It has a complete system of sewerage and there is a 
perpetual water supply. A river wall has been con- 
structed on the north side of the river below the 
bridge, forming a delightful promenade leading down 
to a tastefully laid out park-like inclosure reclaimed 
from what was formerly a low and swampy bed of 
reeds and osiers. Among the public buildings of Bed- 
ord are the law-oourts (1881), a range of public 
schools in the late Tudor style, county hospital, 
assembly-rooms, subscription library, com exchange, 
county jail, union workhouse, new gas-works, ana a 
uitary brigade depot outside the town. There 
re hve parish churches, and numerous other places 
The prinoipal feature of the town is 
iS? ford , ObMity, founded by Sir W. Harpur 
St? endowed with lands in the parishes 
St. John and St. Andrew, Holborn, London, 
“ Bedford, then of the yearly value of 


£40, but which produce at the present time upwards 
of £13,000 per annum. To the original foundation 
the grammar-school erected in 1756, the modem, 
lower modem, and elementary schools have been 
added at various times, and recently new elementary 
schools for boyB and girls, and new elementary girls' 
schools have been erected. In 1873 a new scheme 
for the management of the Harpur Trust came into 
operation, and provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a high Bobool for girls, corresponding to the 
grammar-school, and a modem school for girls corre- 
sponding to the modern sohool for boys; the schools 
were commenoed in 1880 and opened in July, 1882. 
Connected with the grammar-school there are two 
exhibitions of the annual value of £70 and £60 re- 
spectively, for four years, tenable at any university. 
There are alio two exhibitions attached to the modern 
school of the annual value of £55 and £45 respec- 
tively, tenable for three years. The public schools 
attract largo numbers of residents. The chief indus- 
trial establishments are tho agricultural implement 
manufactory of Messrs. Howard, and the extensive 
engineering works of W. H. Allen & Co., founded in 
1894. John Bunyan was born at Elstow, a village 
situated 1 mile b w. of the town. It was at Bedford, 
however, that he lived, preached, and was imprisoned. 
There are several relics of Bunyan in the town, 
the principal of which are h» chair in the vestry of 
the chapel, and his copy of Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
in the County Subscription Library. Bedford has 
railway communication with all parts of the kingdom 
by the Midland main line and by branch lines of the 
London and North Western Railway. A fine oerae- 
tory of 36 acres is laid out on the sloping hill to the 
N k. of the town. About a mile B.w. the town is the 
Bedford County School, a handsome new building with 
accommodation for 300 boarders. Electric lighting 
is general. Bedford since 1885 nendB one member 
to Parliament — previously two. Pop. in 1881, 
19,538; in 1891, 28,023; in 1901, 35,144. 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a large tract of low-lying 
land in England, comprising about 400,000 acres in 
counties Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Lincoln, formerly full of fens and 
marshes, and in rainy seasons for the most part under 
water. Peterborough Fen, which is that part of the 
Level running into Northamptonshire, and extend- 
ing between Peterborough and Crowland, contains 
between 6000 and 7000 acres. One-seventh part of 
the level is situated in Huntingdonshire. Nearly the 
whole of the Isle of Ely, which forms the N. division 
of Cambridgeshire, consists of this marshy ground. 
The s.e. part of Lincolnshire, usually termed Hol- 
land, extending to the river Witham on the N., is also 
included in the Bedford Level. 63,000 acres are 
situated in Norfolk, and 30, 000 in Suffolk. It derives 
its name from Francis, earl of Bedford, who in the 
seventeenth century expended large sums of money 
in attempting to drain this fenny district There is 
sufficient evidence to bIiow that this part of the coun- 
try was formerly dry laud, at a much lower level than 
the present surface, which is formed by sedimentary 
depositions. Various expedients have been had re- 
course to for the purpose of draining these marshes. 
Numerous cuts have been made, intersecting every 
part. Some of these are so large and deep as to serve 
for navigable canals. In the Isle of Ely, the Old and 
New Bedford rivers are two cuts, running nearly 
parallel to each other. These are both navigable for 
upwards of 20 miles. In various places wind-mills 
have been erected, which raise the water to the re- 
quisite height to admit of its being conveyed to recep- 
tacles sufficiently elevated by which it may be carried 
off to Its proper channel, and steam-engines are also 
used for the same purpose; but the expense incurred 
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In draining baa aometimea exceeded greatly the value 
of the land reclaimed. In Huntingdonshire, about 
the latter end of the 18th century, the tax raised on 
the land by the conservators for its drainage and the 
preserving of its embankments, was in some instances 
so great that the farmers preferred forfeiting their 
land to paying so exorbitantly for its preservation. 
In the present day the art of drainage is better un- 
derstood than when this stupendous work was first 
undertaken; and the great cuts and embankments 
constructed in reoent times have rendered the drain- 
age now tolerably effective. In 1795 an act was 
passed for improving the outfall of the river Ouse, 
and for making a out across the marshes from Eau 
Brink to Lynn ; but it was not till 1816 that this 
important work was commenced. It was completed 
in about two years, and has proved highly serviceable. 
Another great work is the Middle Level Drain, com- 
pleted in 1853 at a cost of more than £400,000. A 
great part of the Level is under cultivation, and pro- 
duces grain and some other crops in considerable 
quantities; but there is still enough fen to yield many 
wild-fowl in winter for the London market. 

BEDLAM (corrupted from Bethlehem), a London 
lunatic asylum, now known as the Bethlera Royal 
Hospital. Founded in 1246 by Simon Fitz-Mary, 
sheriff of London, as a priory of canons in Bishops- 
gate, it oame to be used as a hospital for the insane. 
In 1547, at the dissolution of the religious houses, 
Henry VIII. granted it to the citizens of London, 
hut having beoome insufficient and dilapidated, a 
new building was erected at Moorfields in 1675. 
This was in its turn superseded by the present struc- 
ture at St. George’s Fields, opened in 1815, and 
extended on several subsequent occasions. 

BEDMAR, Alphonso de la Cukva, Marquis de, 
cardinal, born in 1572 of one of the oldest families 
in Castile, was sent in 1607 by ITiilip III. as am- 
bassadoi to Venice, and rendered himself famous by 
the conspiracy against Venice which St. Real has so 
well described. According to his account, Bedmar 
leagued in 1618 with Don Pedro of Toledo, governor 
of Milan, and the Duke of OsBuna, viceroy of Naples, 
to overthrow the ropublic and subject it to Spanish 
domination. The plan was to foment internal dis- 
sensions, introduce men dovoted to Spain into the 
Venetian service, and when all was prepared to Bet 
fire to the arsenal and massacre the Benate, while 
troops, brought partly by sea and partly from Milan 
by land, should force their way into the city and 
make themselves masters of it during the confusion. 
The plot was discovered, and gieat numbers of per- 
sons were executed. Notwithstanding the circum- 
stantiality with which the details aro given, the 
very existence of the conspiracy iB still considered by 
many a very difficult historical problem. The proba- 
bility is that the conspiracy was real, but that the 
senate, satisfied with having discovered it, and not 
willing to break altogether with Spain, did not think 
it advisable to give it much publicity. It forms the 
subject of Otway’s tragedy, Venice Preserved. Bed- 
mar was obliged to save himself by fikht to avoid 
the fury of the populace, but he didPlot lose the 
favour either of his own soverei^^r of the pope. By 
the former he waB appointed governor of the Low 
Countries, where his tyranny and bigotry made him 
universally detested; and from the latter he received 
a cardinal’s hat. ‘ He died at Oviedo in 1655. 

BED OF JUSTICE. See Lit de Jubtioe. 
BEDOUINS, the name given to the nomaaio 
Arabs, as distinguished from those settled in towns 
and villages and engaged in agriculture and manu- 
factures. The Bedouins inhabit the deserts of Arabia 
and Northern Afrioa, and are lean and short, but 
very active and capable of enduring great fatigue. 


They live mainly by hunting and pastoral occupa- 
' tions, and very little agrioulture is carried on. Their 
food consists mostly of the produce of their herds, 
and they enjoy excellent health. Their temperament 
is cheerful, and they are honourable in their dealings 
with one anptlier or with guests. Many of them, 
however, partly support themselves by robbery, but 
the statements regarding their marauding propen- 
sities seem to have been exaggerated. They live in 
tents, but frequently, when travelling, they sleep in 
the opeu air. Their religion is professedly Moham- 
medan, but it is of a very simple character. The 
women grind corn and weave coarse cloths, and 
many of the tribes barter horses, camels, cattle, &o., 
for various necessaries, suoh as arms and oloth. 
Some tribes gain part of their subsistence by escort- 
ing travellers, pilgrims, &o., across the deserts. They 
are monogamous, but divorce is easily obtained and 
frequent. Though generally very ignorant, they are 
by no meanB unintelligent; and they possess the lively 
fancy of most Eastern nations. The head of a tribe 
is the sheik, and they have -also judges known as 
cadis. 

BED-SORES, a troublesome kind of sores liable 
to appear on persons who have been long confined to 
bed, and who are either unable or are forbidden to 
change their position. They may be greatly obviated 
by the use of air-cuBhionB and water-beds. 

BEDSTRAW, the name of plants of the genus 
Galium , natural order Rubiaoem. Of the twelve or 
fifteen species found in Britain, one of the commonest 
is the yellow bedstraw or oheeBe- rennet (G. verum), 
a common wayside plant, the flowers and roots of 
whioh respectively afford a yellow and a red dye. 
Goose-grass ( Q . Aparine) is another well-known 
member of the genua. 

BEE (Apis), the common name given to a large 
family (Apiana) of hymenopterouB insects, which 
comprehends a great number of genera and species. 
There are about 250 species of bees found in Great 
Britain, the most important of which is, of course, 
the common hive or honey bee [AMsmeUifica). The 
honey-bee is universally celebrated for its singular 
instincts, and highly prized for the valuable products 
of its industry. A vast number of interesting facts 
have consequently been collected in relation to the 
economy of the species, for the details of whose his- 
tory a volume of considerable size would be required. 
We shall therefore be able to present nothing more 
than a sketch of the most striking generalities, ob- 
tained from the admirable works of Huber, Cuvier, 
&c., and to these authentic sources must refer the 
reader desirous of more ample information. 

Three sorts of individuals are found to form a com- 
munity of honey-bees: the female, mother, or, as she 
is commonly called, queen; the males or drones; and 
the working bees, improperly termed neuters, as they 
are actually females, though, in a peouliar respeot, im- 
perfect A hi ve commonly consists of one mother, or 
queen, from 600 to 800 males,andfroml 6 , 000 to 20,000 
working bees. The last-mentioned are the smallest, 
have twelve joints to their antenna, and six abdomi- 
nal rings: the first joint or square portion of the 
posterior tarsi is enlarged at tne posterior angle of 
its base, and shaped like a pointed auricle, having 
its internal surface covered with a fine, short* close, 
silky down. They are provided with stings. The 
mandibles are spoon -shaped, and not dentated. 
There is, on the outside of the hind-leg^ » 
hollow, edged with hairs, called the basket: the silky 
brush of the firit joint of the posterior tarsi ba> • a J en 
or eight transverse stria. ’’Themo^tr, osqfitsn, “*• 
the same characteristics, but Is of larger s&m, espeoi* 
ally in the abdomen : she has a shorter ® 

trunk, and the mandibles grooved and velwu*® 
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beneath the tip. The melee, nr dronee. differ from 'I 
both the preceding by having thirteen joints to the < 
antenna; n rounded head, with larger eyes, elan- 
gated and united at the snmmlt ; smaller and more i 
velvety mandibles, and shorter anterior feet, the two 1 
first of which are arched. They have no auricular < 
dilatation nor silky brush on the square part of the < 
posterior torn, and are destitute of stings. The re- i 
productive system has been minutely investigated, : 
but does not seem to require any minute description. 

When we examine the Internal structure ox this i 
insect we find at the superior base of the trunk or 
suoker, below the labrum, a considerable aperture, 
shut by a small triangular piece, which has been called 
tongue, epipharynx, «c. This opening receives the 
food, whioh is thence conveyed by a delicate esopha- 
gus, through the corselet, to the anterior stomaoh, 
whioh contains the honey; the Becond stomach re- 
ceives the pollen of flowers, and has on its internal 
surface a number of transverse and annular wrink- 
les The abdominal oavity of the queen and work- 
ing bees also contains the little bag of poison com- 
municating with the sting. In the queen there are, 
moreover, two large ovaries, consisting of a great 
number of small cavities, each containing sixteen or 
seventeen eggs. These ovaries open near the anus, 
previous to which they dilate into pouches, where the 
egg is delayed to reoeive a viscous coating from an 
adjacent gland. The inferior half -circles, except the 
first and last, on the abdomens of working beeB, have 
each on their inner surface two cavities, where the 
wax is formed in layers, and comes out from between 
the abdominal rings. Below these cavities is a par- 
ticular membrane, formed of a' very small hexagon- 
ally-meshed network, which is connected with the 
membrane lining the walls of the abdominal cavity. 

Wax, of which the combs are formed, is elaborated 
from honey. The pollen collected from flowers, 
mixed with a small quantity of wax, oonBtitutes the 
food of beeB and their larve ; and ibis food appears 
to bo modified in Jjs composition according to the 
sort of individual ft IS intended for. Another sub- 
stance collected by bees from the opening buds of 
poplar and other trees, and used by them for lining 
their hives, stopping boles, &o., is called propolis. 

Besides the distinctions remarked in the female, 
male, and working bees, Huber regards the working 
bees as of two sorts ; one devoted to the collection of 
provisions, and all the materials necessary to the 
comb, as well as to its construction ; these he (mils 
cvrtfrts The others are more delicate, small, and 
feeble, and employed exclusively within the hive, in 
feeding and taking care of the young. 

Tho resemblance existing between the working and 


the same Bex, and the ingenious experiments and ac- 
curate observations of Huber enabled him to estab- 
lish this fact in the most satisfactory manner. 
Having deprived a hive of the mother or queen, be 
found that the working bees immediately began to 
prepare a larva of their own class to occupy this im- 
o»iw Qt ?^ a ^ on ' TWs was effected by enlarging the 
. u dimensions of a maternal or royal onam- 
feeding the selected individual on food ex- 
i destined for tile nourishment of the royal 
* ® merely fed upon this food, without an 
fa.i,u, Panyin ^, en ^ ftr ® om6nt °f the cell, the maternal 
dnl nn! B k? hnperfeotly acquired, as the female 
lavimr ^ the proper size, and was Incapable of 
The I? y those whioh produced males. 


the ^ P 1 ** M gh in the air, whence 


fecundation la thought to be sufficient to vivify the 
eggs whioh the mother may lay In the course of two 
years. The laying begins immediately afterwards, 
and continues until autumn. Bdaumur states that 
the female in the spring lays as many as 12,000 
eggs in the lapse of twenty-four days. Bach sort of 
egg is deposited In the appropriate cell, unless a 
sufficient number of cells have not been prepared * 
In this case she plaoes several eggs In one, sad 
leaves to the working bees the task of subsequently 
arranging them. The eggs laid at the eommenoe- 
ment of fine weather all belong to the working sort, 
and hatch at the end of four days. The larvae are 
regularly fed by the workers for six or seven days, 
when they are inclosed In their cell, spin a oocoon, 
and become nymphs, and in about twelve days ac- 

S uire their perfect state. The oeUs are then urnne- 
iately fitted up for the reception of new eggs. The 
eggs for producing males are laid two months later, '* 
and those for the females immediately afterwards. ,, 
This succession of generations forms so many parti- 
cular communities, which, when increased beyond 
a certain degree, leave the parent hive to found a 
new colony elsewhere. Three or four swarms some- 
times leave a hive in a season. A good swarm Is said 
to weigh at least six or eight pounds The life of the 
bee, like that of all the other insects of its class, 
does not continue long after the great business of 
providing for the continuance of the ap&ilia is com- 
pleted. 

The cells of the comb compose two opposite ranges 
of horizontal hexagons, with pyramidal bases ; each 
layer of the comb is perpendicular, and attached 
by the Bummit, and separated from the rest by a 
space sufficient for the bees to pass in and out. The 
oomb is always built from above downward. The 
oells, with the exception of those for the female larva 
and nymph, are nearly of equal size, some contain- 
ing the progeny, and others the honey and pollen of 
flowers. Some honey cells are left open, others are 
closed for future use by a flat or slightly convex 
covering of wax. The maternal or regal oella vary 
from two to forty In number, are greatly superior in 
size, nearly cylindrical, and somewhat larger at the 
extremity. They have small cavities on the outside, 
and commonly depend from the comb like stalactite^ 
so that the larva has its head downwards 

The history of the honey-bee, as already stated. Is 
i too extensive to allow us to attempt more than this 
i brief sketch. But to such as have leisure, and are 
i desirous of instructive amusement, we know of no 
t Btudy which promises a greater degree of satisfaction; 

and there is no book better adapted for this purpose 
l than the excellent treatise of Huber, whioh may *1- 


Some account of the management of bees in hives Is 

• given under Apiabt, 

The humble-bees, of which there are about forty 
} species belonging to Britain, belong to the genus 
j Bombua. The principal species found in this country 

- are the common humble-bee (Bombys terrestris), black, 
a with the hinder part of its abdomen white; the black 

- and red bee {B. lapida/rtus)\ the yellow and orange 

• bee (B. mnsconm ), called in Scotland the foggy bee 
1 In the habits of all these bees, though they accu* 
i mulate a store of honey, there are circumstances 
1 which render their domestication almost impossible, 
s The course of their life through the summer is as 
f follows: — One bee alone having survived the rigours 

of winter, generally seta to work, about the early 

- part of June, to construct a nest for herself and her 
f progeny. These nests are of different kinds, aocord- 
e Eg to the habits of the insect, some of them, as the 
e humble-bee, going deep Into the earth in dry 

e others preferring heaps of stone or gravel, and the 
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brown, foggy, or mou bee, choosing always some 
bed of dry mne*, generally of the long Interwoven 
kinds called Hypnum. The nest, as first constructed, 
Is of small dimensions within; but when the bee 
has deposited her eggs, and the young begin to be 
hatched, they all labour in common, and soon pro- 
duce more ample accommodations. The cells Which 
we find in these nests are not the work of the old 
bee, but are formed by the young insects in the 
same manner as the cocoons of silkworms; and when 
the perfect insect is released from them by the old 
bee, which the latter does by gnawing off their tops, 
they are then employed as honey-cups. The honey 
which is here deposited is not, however, intended as 
a store for winter* it is intended solely to meet the 
wants of the growing colony in rearing its young 
bees, which are fed on a mixed food of honey and 
pollen dust from the flowers of plants, while they 
are in the oaterpillar state. The wants of the young 
go on increasing for a great part of the summer, and 
the quantity of honey they consume is very large; 
towards the middle or latter part of September, how- 
ever, the energy of the bees begins to wax fainter, 
and little further program is mule in adding to the 
colony, or in collecting honey. Cold and showery 
days begin, even by this time, to thin the number of 
the insect population. The storae of the honey-cups 
have not outlasted the wantB of the young unfledged 
bees, of which they were the proper food; and if the 
nests be examined now, these cups are quite empty. 
The bees which survive the accidents of rain, cold, 
and frost (for they are now frequently overtaken by 
frosty nights in their languid journey homeward) by 
degrees forsake the nest and its furniture, leaving 
the latter as a prey to mice, booties, or other animals. 
To shelter themselves for the winter they seek out 
some dry bank (not preferring one exposed to the 
sun), where they penetrate to the depth of 18 inches 
or 2 feet into the earth, pushing up the earth behind 
them, and leaving no visible track by which they 
have descended Persons who have attended to the 
habits of wild bees can often fix on the spots where 
they have taken refuge, digging for and finding them 
with the greatest certainty. The experiment of do- 
mesticating tho different kinds of wild bees has been 
tried, and it was found that by removing their nest 
cautiously in an evening, and placing it in a quiet 
situation in a gaiden or other place where they could 
be observed, they went on with their works without 
Apparent alarm or interruption At the end of the 
season, however, when the nest was examined, it 
was found empty and deserted; there were neither 
bees nor honey, the stronger and younger insects 
having, no doubt, buried themselves in the earth, and 
the older ones having gradually fallen victims to the 
accidents of approaching winter. 

BEECH. The beech ( Faqus sylratica ), one of our 
handsomest forest-trees, is known by its waved and 
somewhat oval leaves, and its triangular fruit, con- 
sisting of three cells, and inclosed, by pairs, in a 
husk, which is covered with simple prickles. — Beech 
woods, it has been observed, are pecu^prly dry and 
pleasant to walk in, and, under jtoir shade, afford to 
the botanist many interesting^ants, such as the 
bird’s-neat ( Monotropa ), winter-green ( Pyrola ), and 
some rare Orchide®. Beech-trees bear lopping well, 
and may be trained so as to form lofty hedges, which 
are valuable for shelter, since the leaves, though 
faded, remain through the winter, and the twisted 
branches may be formed into a very strong fence. 
The wood is hard and brittle, and if exposed to the 
air is liable soon to decay. It is, however, pecu- 
liarly useful to cabinet-makers and turners: car- 
penters' planet, Ac., are made of it. Split into thin 
layers, It has been used to make scabbards for 


swords. Chairs, bedsteads, and other furniture ewe 
occasionally formed of beech. The fruit of this tote, 
which has the name of beech-mast, and falls in Septem- 
ber, is very palatable, but if eaten in great quantity 
it occasions giddiness and headaches; still, however, 
when dried hnd powdered, it may be made into a 
wholesome bread. The inhabitants of Scio, one of 1 fie 
ifigean Islands, were once enabled to endure a memor- 
able siege by the beech -mast which their island sup. 
plied. This fruit has occasionally been roasted, said 
used as a substitute for coffee. When subjected to 
pressure it yields a sweet and palatable oil, which is 

3 ual in quality to the best olive-oil, and has the 
vantage of continuing longer than that without 
becoming rancid. Beech -oil is manufactured in 
several parts of France, and is need by the lower 
classes of Silesia instead of butter. The cakes which 
remain after the oil is extracted are a wholesome 
food, and may be also advantageously employed for 
the fattening of swine, poultry, and oxen. In some 
countries the leaves of the beech -tree are collected 
in the autumn, before they have been injured by the 
frosts, and are used instead of feathers for beds; and 
mattresses formed of them are said to be preferable 
to those either of straw or chaff. 

BEECHER, Henry Ward, son of Lyman Beecher, 
a Presbyterian minister, was born at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, 1813, and died 1887. He was educated at 
Amherst College, Massachusetts; became minister at 
Indianapolis in 1639; accepted a call to Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, in 1847; estab 
lished and edited first The Independent (1881), and 
afterwards conducted The Christian Union (1870); 
was identified with the anti-slavery, free-soll, and 
temperance movements; and, although still preach- 
ing in Plymouth Church, he severed his connection 
with the Congregationalists on the question of eternal 
punishment. Charged with immorality in 1675, he 
was acquitted by the ecclesiastical court. He was 
the author of numerous works, of which the best- 
known are Lectures to Young Men (1850), Leoture- 
room Talks (1870), Lectures on Preaching (1872-74). 
His biography was published by his son and son-in- 
law in 1888. 


BEECHEY, Admiral Frederick William, wm 
the Bon of Sir William Beechey the painter, and 
bom in London in 1796. He entered the navy at 
the age of ten, and in 1811 was present in an en- 
gagement off Madagascar, in which three French 
fngateB were captured. In 1818 he accompanied 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir John) Franklin in an 
expedition to discover the north-west passage, and 
the following year took part in a similar enterprise 
with Captain Parry. In 1821 he was commissioned, 
with his brother H. W. Beechey, to examine bjr 
land the coasts of North Africa. During the 
years from 1825 to 1828 he was engaged as com- 
mander of the Bloaiom, in another Arctic expedition, 
by way of the Pacific and Behring’s Strait Of tb» 
he published an account in 1881 Under the title, 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Paciflo and Behrings 
Strait, and subsequently a description of the botany 
and zoology of the regions visited. In 1854 Captain 
Beechey was raised to the rank of rear-admiral « 
the blue, and two years afterwards died, an Nov* 28, 
1856. 


BEECHEY, Sir William, an eminent jtortraro* 
painter, bom at Burford in Oxfordshire to I'M* 
entered a conveyancer's office, but soon abandoned 
it, and determined to make painting bis profession. 
In 1772 he was admitted to the Royal Aoademy* 
A large equestrian picture of George I X L 
his election as a Royal Academician, sndprocurea 
him the honour of knighthood. He eras aRersaroii 
constantly and lucratively employed. He dasd ® 
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1889, at the advanoed age dt eighty -six Hli atti- 
tudes and expression an generally good, but marks 
of carelessness are apparent In some of his latest 
pictures. 

BEEF-EATERS, a term popularly applied to 
the yeomen of the guard of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, a body instituted in 1465. There are now 
one hundred m service, and seventy supernumer- 
aries. They a re d ressed after the fashion of the 
time of HenTy VII. The warders of the Tower of 
London, who wear a similar uniform, are also so 
called. 

BEEF-TEA, a nourishing beverage for invalids 
which is prepared in a variety of ways. One way 
is as follows: — A pound of the lean part of beef 
beaten with a roller and out into very thin slioes is 
pot into a quart of water, it is then boiled for about 
ten minutes, after which a few black pepper-corns 
are added, and some allspioe-berries, and boiled for 
another ten minuteB along with the meat. Any fat 
that has risen to the top is then skimmed off, and the 
tea is ready for nse. Professor Liebig gives the fol- 
lowing directions : — Take one pound of beef free from 
fat, minoe it very small, add to it its own weight of 
water, and after digestion and agitation in the cold 
for about half an hour, heat it slowly to boiling. 
When it has boiled for a minute or two Btrain it 
through a cloth. It may be coloured with roasted 
onion or burned sugar, and spiced and salted to taste. 

BEEF- WOOD, a popular name for the wood of 
several Australian trees of the genus Casuarvna, 
which forms the type of a family Casuarin&oese. The 
trees have been compared to gigantio horse-tails. 
They have pendent leafless branches, and apetalous 
moncBciouB flowers, the male oneB being in spikes, 
and the female in heads. The wood is of a reddish 
colour (whence the name), hard, and cloBe- grained, 
and is used chiefly for fine ornamental work. 

BEEHIVE HOUSES, the name given to ancient 
dwellings of small size and Bomewhat conical shape 
found in Ireland and Scotland. They are formed of 
long stones without cement, eaoh course overlapping 
ihat on which it rests. Sometimes they occur singly, 
at other times in clusters, and occasionally they have 
more than one apartment. Some of them ore found 
near ancient oratories, and were therefore probably 
priests’ dwellings, and certain groups are enoircled 
by a stone wall for defence. They are assigned to 
various dates between the seventh and the twelfth 
century. 

BEELZEBUB (in Hebrew, the god of flies), a 
deity of the Moabites or Syrians. This term is ap- 
plied in the Soriptures to the chief of the evil spirits 
(aee Mat. xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; &c.). The correct 
form is probably Beelzebul, but in the Syriac and 
Vulgate the final letter is b. The alteration in that 
letter from b to l may have been due to euphonic 
reasons, or, as has also been maintained, zebul may 
have signified dwelling or dung. We must remember 
what a terrible torment insects often are in the East, 
m order to conceive how this name came to be given 
5? on « of the greatest of the imaginary spirits of evil 
We find that almost all nations who believe in evil 
•pints represent them as the rulers of disgusting, 
tormenting, or poisonous animals— flies, rats, mice, 
TS* The Greeks worshipped several of their 

chief deities under the oharaoter of protectors against 
nese animals; for instance, Apollo Smintheus, the 
estrover of rata. Every one knows that Christ 
ar S e< * by the Jews with driving out demons 
2 Kin po "£ ° f Bwlwbub (^t. xiL 24). Compare 
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fruit being inclosed in a tough woody or spongy *five- 
lobed enlarged calyx. The seed-veesel is bony, de- 
pressed, and contains a single seed filled with a quan- 
tity of floury albumen, in which there lies an embryo 
rolled np in the form of a ring. Sometimes several 
calyxes grow firmly together, and thus produce the 
appearance of a compound fruit. The fruit is What 
is called seed in the seed-market Two speoies only 
are of speoial note, namely, the sea beet {B. mari&na) 
and the oommon or garden beet (B. vulgaris). The 
former is a tough-rooted perennial, common on many 
parts of the sea-ooast of Britain, where it forms m 
Bpreading, dark green bush, with narrow, oblong, 
shining, rather fleshy, wavy leaves, and a stem about 
8 feet high, covered with distant green clustered 
flowers. Its leaves are an excellent substitute for 
spinach, on whioh account this plant is sometimes 
cultivated In gardens. The garden beet, or beet of 
general cultivation, differs from the last in being of 
only biennial duration, and in forming a tender 
fleshy root. It grows wild in Bioily and on the 
ooast of Barbary, and by some botanists is looked 
upon as a mere variety of the sea beet. Two princi- 
pal forms of it are known to cultivators, the chard 
beet and the oommon beet. In the chard beet the 
roots are small, white, and rather tough, and the 
leaves are furnished with a broad, fleshy midrib, for 
the sake of whioh the variety is grown in gardens. 
The leaves vary in colour, some having white ribs, 
others being brilliantly yellow, red, orange, and 
crimson. The French, who call it potrrfe, or, if white, 
poirie A oardes, employ the ribs as a vegetable, 
dressing them like sea-kalo ; they have, however, a 
somewhat earthy taste, and are not esteemed at 
English tables. Some writers regard this as a 
peculiar species, and call it Beta o icla or horterms. 
The common beet includes all the fleshy -rooted 


varieties bearing the names of red beet, yellow beet, 
sugar beet, mangold-wurzel, &c. They differ in the 
size, form, colour, and proportional sweetness of the 
roots, but in other respects are the same, all requir- 
ing the same treatment under cultivation ; for whioh 
see Mangold-wurzel. 

For garden purposes the best is the red beet of 
Caste! naudary, so called because it is raised chiefly 
in a place of that name in the B.w. of France (La 
Gironde) ; its roots are small, deep crimson, inversely 
conical, and almost wholly formed underground ; its 
leaves, too, are deep purple. Other varieties of less 
moment are the yellow Castelnaudary, the white 
Silesian — very sweet, rather too large for gardens, 
but excellent for field culture, and much employed in 
the continental sugar -districts — the green -topped 
white, and two round-rooted sorts, called Bassano 
and the round yellow. The former Is more highly 
esteemed than any other in Italy. All these should 
be sown in the month of May, in drills, where they 
may be set off with the hoe to 9 inohes or a foot 
apart, according to their size. They require a deep, 
rich, light soil Being a native of the Mediterranean 
region, the garden beet is impatient of severe cold. 
For this reason it requires to be taken up in the 
beginning of winter, and paoked in dry sand, or 
stored in pits like potatoes, the Bucoulent leaves 
having been first removed. 

Red beet is principally used at table, in salad, 
boiled, and out into slices, as a pickle, and sometimes 
stewed with onions; but if eaten in great quantity it 
is eaid to be injurious to the stomsob. The beet may 
be taken out of the ground for use about the end of 
August, but it does not attain its i- 

tion tUl the month of October. When good it is 

Urge and of a deep red colour, and wbenboiledis 

tender, sweet, and palatable. It has been jmoer- 
tained that beet-roots may be substituted for malt, if 
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deprived of Che greeter pert of their jdoe by pres- 
gore, then dried, and treated In the same manner as 
the grain intended for brewing. The beer made from 
the beet has been found perfectly wholesome and 
palatable, and little inferior to that prepared from 
malt A spirit of good quality has also been made 
from it 

From the white beet the Frenoh, during the wars 
with Napoleon I., succeeded in preparing sugar, that 
article, as British colonial produce, having been pro- 
hibited in France. Since that time, in spite of many 
failures, the manufacture of sugar from beet-root has 
always advanoed with the increase of chemical and 
technical knowledge, and it is now an important in- 
dustry in many of the continental countries, and has 
even been introduced into England. In this oountry, 
however, it has not as yet attained to any importance, 
there being, perhaps, not more than two manufacto- 
ries (one at Lavenham in Suffolk, and the other in 
Berks) where it is carried on successfully ; but since 
experience has shown that sugar beet can be grown 
in England to as great perfection as in any part of 
the Continent, and that sugar can be profitably 
extracted from it, there is no reason why this indus- 
try should not speedily establish itself here. The 
eastern, south-eastern, and south-midland counties 
of England are considered to be the most suitable 
for the growth of the sugar beet ; but it is thought 
likely that the south-eastern counties of Ireland may 
also be found suitable. The farmer runs very little 
risk by experimenting as a grower of sugar beet, 
seeing that one ton of it is equivalent in nutritive 
qualities as cattle food to 1J ton of common man- 
gold. The refuse pulp also possesses valuable nutri- 
tive properties, 3 tons of it being equal to 1 ton of 
hay, ana it is much relished by cattle. The coun- 
tries in which the manufacture of beet-root sugar 
has made most progress are France (Northern), Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Belgium, and Holland. The 
middle and south of France are too hot for the 
culture of the sugar beet. The immense output of 
beet sugar on the Continent of Europe, combined 
with the encouragement of the export of the manu- 
factured article by bounties, has had a very preju- 
dicial effect on the production of cane sugar in the 
British colonies and elsewhere. The beet sugar is 
imported into Britain partly refined, partly unrefined, 
mostly the latter, and together the two now amount 
to far more than the cane sugar imported. In 1897 
the British import of unrefined beet was about 
484,700 tons, of unrefined cane 243,000 tons. The 
average quantity of sugar obtained from the best 
, sorts of beet amounts to from 10 to 14 per cent. 
The leaves of the beet, when raised in a richly- 
manured soil, have been found to yield a consider- 
able quantity of pure nitre, proceeding, in all pro- 
bability, from the decomposition of the animal matter 
in the manure. 

BEETHOVEN, Louis von, bom at Bonn, 17tb 
Deo. 1770, was the son of a man who had been a 
tenor singer in that place. His great talent for music 
waa early cultivated. He astonished in his eighth 
year all who heard him, by his^xecwfcon on the 
violin, on which be was in the h|fct of performing 
with great diligence in a little garret. In bis eleventh 
year he played Bach's WohltemperirteB Klavier, and 
in hia thirteenth oqmposed some sonatas. These pro- 
mising appearances of great talent induced the then 
reigning Elector of Cologne to send him in 1792, in 
tile character of his organist, and at his expense, to 
Vienna, that he might there acquire proficiency in 
composition under the instruction of Haydn. Under 
Haydn and Albrechts berger he made rapid progress, 
and became likewise a great player on the piano- 
forte, astonishing every one by his extempore per- 


formances. In 1809 he waa Invited to the new oourt 
of the King of Westphalia, at whioh several men ol 
distinction, and among them his pupil in music the 
Arohduke Rodolph, subsequently Archbishop of 01- 
mlitz, persuaded him to remain by the promise of a 
yearly salary.. Hi composed his principal works 
after 1801. From about his twenty-eighth year he 
suffered from difficulty of hearing, whioh gradually 
increased until he became quite deaf. He passed 
the closing years of his life very much retired in the 
village of Modlingen, near Vienna. Instrumental 
music has received from his compositions a new char- 
acter. Beethoven united the humour of Haydn with 
the melancholy of Mozart, and the character of hia 
music most resembles Cherubini's. His boldness is 
remarkable. Reichhardt, in a comparison of Beeth- 
oven with Haydn and Mozart, says, ‘The quartett 
of Haydn was the offspring of his amiable and ori- 
ginal character. In nalvetl and good humour he is 
unrivalled. The more powerful nature and richer 
imagination of Mozart embraced a wider field, and 
many of his compositions express the whole height 
and depth of his character. He placed more value 
also on exquisite finish. Beethoven, early acquainted 
with Mozart’s compositions, gave a still broader cast 
to his ideas.’ Besides his great symphonies and over- 
tures, his quintette, quartette, and trios for stringed 
instruments, his numerous sonatas, variations, and 
other pieces for the pianoforte, in which he shows the 
great richness of his imagination, he also composed 
vocal music, but with less success. To this depart- 
ment belongs his opera Leonore (in its altered state 
called FideUo), some masses, an oratorio (Christ on 
the Mount of Olives), and songs for the pianoforte, 
among which the composition of Matthison’s Ade- 
laide, called by the British Rosalie, and some songs 
of Goethe are celebrated. Beethoven died, near 
Vienna, about the end of March, 1827, after pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

BEETLE, a name applied sometimes in a wider, 
sometimes in a narrower, sense, to include a larger or 
smaller number of insects. It is often synonymous 
with the term Coleoptera (which see), while others 
apply it to the large tribe Scarab®id®, which forms 
the greater part of that section of insects known as 
Lamellicornes. The latter is the sense in which it is 
here used. The beetle tribe comprises a large num- 
ber of inBeots, among which some are very remark- 
able for projections or horns growing from the head 
and corselet. The species found in warm climates 
are generally of large size and formidable appear- 
ance, though by no means noxioua. They all are 
winged, flying with much rapidity and force ; when 
on the ground their movements are alow and heavy. 
The body of the perfect insect ia oval, or nearly so, 
and the antenna are composed of eight or ten pieces 
inserted into a cavity under the bonier of the bead. 
From the arrangement of the antenna, which is pecu- 
liar to this family, its essential or distinctive charac- 
ter is formed. The extremities of the antenna are 
club-shaped, and composed of plates or joints either 
disposed like the leaves of a book, or arranged per- 
pendicularly to the axis, like the teeth of a comb. 
The two first legs of beetles, and even the others in 
some instances, are dentated externally, and suited 
for burrowing. The trachea are all vesicular. 

The larv® or young are soft, flexible, whitish, 
semi-cylindric worms, having the body divided Into 
twelve rings, and having a scaly head* armed vatu 
strong jaws. They have nine ttxgmata or breathing 
holes on each ride ; and the feet, which axe dx, are 
scaly. The body is thioker at the posterior than at 
the anterior extremity, rounded, Mid almost uni- 
formly curved downwards, so that tbs larva moy® 1 
with difficulty over an even sorfaoe, and freqnanWJ 
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tumbles down. The period daring which the larva I 
remain in the atate of destructive wdrms varies in f 
different species; those of some kinds becoming 
nymphs at the end of several months, and of others 
not sooner than in three or four yean. During this 
period they live in the earth, where thev feed upon 
the roots of vegetables, animal matter m a state of 
decomposition, so. It is in this stage of their exist- 
ence that various species prove exceedingly injurious 
to farmers from their gnat numbers ana voracity. 
When about to undergo their ohange of form they 
mike an egg-shaped oover or ooooon from fragments 
gnawed off wood, Ac., which are stuck together by 
a peculiar glutinous fluid furnished by their bodies. 
The larvae have a cylindric stomach, surrounded by 
three ranges of minute oceea, a very short, small 
intestine, an exceedingly large colon, and moderate - 
sized rectum. In the perfect insect none of these 
inequalities exist, as there is but one long intestine 
of equal size throughout All of the beetle tribe are 
not destructive or injurious in thelfr inceptive state, 
as many of them breed in the dung-heap, or feed upon 
the excrement of animals, which they serve to pre- 
pare more completely as manure. The dung-beetle, 
which is well known, forms a ball of dung, in the 
centre of which the egg is deposited, rolls it off to a 
distance, and buries it in the ground. Great num- 
bers uniting in this work speedily clear away excre- 
montitious matter, that might otherwise soon prove 
offensive. Among the ancient Egyptians a species 
of dung-beetle was held in great veneration, and 
Eusebius informs us that it was regarded as the 
animated image of the sun. We find it generally 
embalmed with the Egyptian mummies, placed im- 
mediately upon the root of the nose. Models of 
these insects have been found in the places already 
explored in the ancient dominion of the Pharaohs. 
Iiinnsus bestowed the name of Scarabceus sacer on 
this species, which is found in Africa and Europe 
(Bee Soarabaub). A number of beetles will be 
found represented in the plates at Entomology. 

BEFANA (ItaL; from Befania , which signifies 
Epiphany) is a figure, generally representing an old 
woman, which is exhibited in Italy on the day of 
Epiphany by children, or in ahops, &c., where things 
for children are sold. In Germany presents are 
given to children on Christmas-eve, and in France 
on New-year's evening, but in Italy on the day of 
Epiphany, and it is said that the befana brings them 
to good children. Generally a little bag is hung in 
the chimney, and next morning the children find the 
presents there. 

BEG, now Bey ( prince or lord), the title of certain 
Turkish officers or men of position, in rank between 
pa*ha and effendi. Many assume the title without 
having any real olalm to It. 

BEG A, Cornblis, properly Begyn, a famous Dutch 
painter and engraver, born at Harlem in 1620, was 
» pupil of Adrian von Ostade, and, like him, excelled 
m the minute perfection with which he painted the 
scenes of ordinary life. Two of his best paintings, a 
wnlor s Meeting and a Peasant Family, are in the 
erlm Museum, and another, a Mixed Assemblage 
of 1 oaaants, is in the Pinakothek at Munioh. His 
ugravmgs consist of thirty -five plates, similar in 
character to his pictures. He led an unsettled and 
hcentious life, and in 1664 died of the plague, which 

I*,, ^ERBEG, or more aoourately Bbylbrbegi 
°L P r * nce, )t fa the title among the Turks 
vepv of certain provinces, but fa not 

£ « m Pl°y«d at the present day. The 
oartiwii** °i! °* Anatolia, and of Syria, in 

iSS**’ have this title. 

UEGUABDS, or Bbghabdb. Set Bbouinbs. 


BEGUINE3, Bbqhinh, females who, without 
having taken the monaatio vows, or bound themselves 
to obey the rules of an order, unite for the purpose 
of devotion and oharitv, and form societies, living 
together in houses called beoutnages (which have 
been frequently enriched by donations), distinguish- 
ing themselves above others of tike laity by their 
industry, their retired lifeand their attention to the 
eduoation of children. These societies originated 
towards the end of the eleventh oentury, in Germany 
and the Netherlands, and were very flourishing in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They still 
exist in considerable numbers in the Netherlands. 
In imitation of them males formed similar societies, 
under the name of begkards. These societies, whose 
names signify suppliants or beggars, underwent many 
persecutions from the jealousy of the clerical orders, 
and were sometimes oonfounded with the Lollards. 
(See Fraternities.) There are in some places of 
Germany beguinages, which are, however, only 
eleemosynary institutions, where unmarried females 
of the lower class of people have a lodging free of 
expense, and enjoy some other advantages. There 
are also several beguinages in Belgium. 

BEHAIM, Martin, bora at Nuremberg about 
1430, is distinguished as one of the most learned 
mathematicians and astronomers of his age. He 
was engaged in commerce, and travelled for the 
purpose of carrying on his business, from 1465 to 
1479; but he also devoted himself to the study of 
the mathematical and nautical sciences, in which 
Regiomontanus is said to have been his master. He 
went from Antwerp to Lisbon in 1480, where he 
was received with marks of distinction. He sailed 
in the fleet of Diego Cam on a voyage of discovery 
(1484-86), said explored the islands on the coast 
of Africa as far as the river Zaire. He is also said 
to have discovered, or at least to have colonized, 
the island of Fayal, where he remained for several 
ye*rs, and assisted in the disoovery of the other 
Azores. He was afterwards knighted, and returned 
to his native country, where he constructed a terres- 
trial globe In 1492, which bears the marks of the 
imperfect acquaintance of that age with the true 
dimensions of the earth. Beh&im died, after many 
voyages, in Lisbon, 1506. Some ancient Spanish 
historians assert that he made many discoveries, and 
that he gave to his friend Columbus the idea of 
another hemisphere. Robertson (in hia History of 
America) and others contradict this statement It 
is also rejected by Irving. 

BEHAM.— 1. Hans Sbbald, a celebrated painter 
and engraver, born at Niirnberg in 1500, studied 
under Albert Dilrer, and was one of his ablest scho- 
lars, but rendered his talents worse than useless, 
both to himself and society, by employing his pencil 
for the most profligate purposes. The disgust pro- 
duced by his licentiousness arove him from his native 
town to Frankfort-on- the-Main, where dissipation 
made his downward progress very rapid, and after 
contracting additional infamy by keeping a tavern 
of the worst description he died, or as some say, was 

put to death, about 1650. 2. Barthel, brother 

of the former, after having given proof of excellence 
as a printer, was sent by Duke William of Bavaria 
to oomplete his studies at Borne, and died there in 
1540. There are picturee by him in eeverri German 
galleries. 

BEHAR, a town of India, in the Patna dlstriot of 
Bengal, on the Panchina. It carries on a consider- 
able trade in obths, rice and other grains, ootfcon, 
tobacco* ie. Bilks, cottons, and fine muslins are 
manufactured. There are several anoient mosques, 
and various tombs, one of them an objeot of Moham- 
medan pilgrimage. Pop. (1891), 47,728* 



BEHEADING — BEHRING’S STRAIT. 


BEHEADING, a capital punishment, wherein 
the head la severed from the body by the stroke of 
an axe, sword, or other outting instrument It is 
worth remarking, that in all oountries where behead- 
ing and hanging are hotb used as capital punishments, 
the former is always considered less ignominious. 
In England the axe was the instrument generally 
employed. In Scotland beheading was sometimes 
performed by an edged instrument oalled the maiden, 
introduced by the Regent Morton, who was the first 
that suffered by it. This instrument, somewhat 
' similar in its construction to ths guillotine, has been 
pnmerred, and may still be seen at Edlnbnrgh in the 
Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, In France, 
during the revolutionary government, beheading by 
means of a machine, the guillotine (whioh see), came 
into use, and still prevails there to the exclusion of 
all other modes of capital punishment. In the 

g reater part of Germany, as well as elsewhere in 
urope, the guillotine is also employed, or an instru- 
ment on the same principle. In China it is well 
known that beheading is practised, sometimes ac- 
companied with the most studied torments. In the 
United States of America beheading is unknown, 
the halter being the only general instrument of 
capital punishment, although execution by electri- 
city has been employed on a few occasions. See 
Capital Punishment. 

BEHEMOTH, the name of an animal moBt 
poetiually and grapbioally described in Job xl 15, 
to the end. It is evidently an herbivorous animal; 
but commentatora and naturalists are not agreed as 
to the particular species. Bochart, Gesemus, and 
others think the description most applicable to the 
hippopotamus; others think it was the elephant. 
Nor would it militate much against this interpreta- 
tion that the elephant is not a native of the country 
In whioh the scene of the poem is laid. The author 
of the book of Job, whether Moses or not, may have 
been familiar with life in Egypt and Arabia, and if 
■o, would naturally introduce scenery and adjuncts 
Egyptian or Arabian, or both oombined; and that 
the elephant was well known in Egypt is proved not 
only by the use of ivory in the arts, specimens of 
which are preserved in abundance, but also by 
the representation of the animal itself on early 
Egyptian monuments. 

BKH1STUN, or Bisutun, a mountain near a 
village of the same name, not far from Kermanshah, 
In Persian Kurdistan, celebrated for the sculptures 
and cuneiform inscriptions cut upon one of its sides 
— a rock rising almost perpendicularly to the height 
of 1700 feet. These works stand at the height of 
about 300 feet from the ground, and were executed 
by the orders of Darius L, king of Persia. The in- 
mriptions set forth his genealogy, enumerate his 
nineteen victories obtained againBt the rebels in dif- 
ferent provinces of his empire, and proclaim the final 
pacification of the latter, and hiB gratitude to God. 
The soulptures consist of a large tablet, on whioh 
are represented a king with his foot upon a prostrate 
man, two long-speared warriors behind him, nine 
captives chained together by the neck before him, 
and above the whole a mythological teure. The 
inscriptions aro executed with gresfjmktness, and 
the whole monument is very well preserved, the 
rock, whioh had been carefully poliihed, having 
been ooated with a hard silicious varnish. Tho 
mountain was well known in ancient times, being 
mentioned by Diodorus under the name of Bagistanon. 
The same writer states also that an inscription and 
figures were engraved upon the rock by the orders 
of Semiramis, but these if they ever existed, have 
now disappeared. Rawlinson was the first to copy 
and decipher the Behistun inscriptions. 


BEHN, Arams, Arms, AraABA,or Attaxa, novel* 
1st and dramatist, was bora at Wye, Kent, in 1640. 
Her father, being appointed Lieutenant-general of 
Surinam, embarked with his family for the West 
Indies when she was very young. The father died 
at sea; but his family arrived safely at Surinam, and 
remained there ,some yean, during which time Aphra 
became acquainted with the American Prince, Oroo- 
noko, whom she made the subjeot of a novel, subse- 
quently dramatized by Southern. On her return to 
England she married Mr. Bohn, a London merchant; 
but was probably a widow when selected by Oharlco 
II. to acquire intelligence on the Continent during 
the Dutch war. She accordingly took up her resi- 
dence at Antwerp, where she engaged in gallantries 
to obtain intelligence; and it is said that, by means 
of one of her admirers, she obtained notice of the in- 
tention of the Dutch to sail up the Thames, and trans- 
mitted the news to England. This intelligence being 
discredited, she returned to England, and devoted 
herself to intrigue and writing For support; and as 
she had a good person and much conversational 
talent, Bhe became fashionable among the men of 
wit and pleasure of the time. She published three 
volumes of poems, by Rochester, Etherege, Crisp, 
and others, with some poetry of her own; and wrote 
seventeen plays, the heartless licentiousness of which 
was disgraceful both to her sex and to the age which 
tolerated the performance of them. She was also 
the author of a couple of volumes of novels, and of 
the celebrated love-letters between a nobleman and 
his sister-in-law (Lord Gray and Lady Henrietta 
Berkeley). Pope, in his Character of Women, eiludee 
to Mrs. Behn, under her poetical name of Astro a: 

‘ The stage how loosely does Astrea tread. 

Who fairly puts her characters to bed.* 

She died in 1689, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. An edition of her works waa 
published in 1872. 

BEHRING, or Bekino, Vitus, captain in the 
Russian navy, was bom in 1680 at HorsenB, in 
Jutland. Being known as a Bkilful seaman, he waa 
employed by Peter the Great in the navy esta- 
blished at Cnmstadt. His talents and the un- 
daunted courage displayed by him in the naval 
wars against the Swedes, procured him the honour 
of being chosen to command a voyage of discovery 
in the Sea of Kaxntchatka. He set out from St. 
Petersburg, Feb. 5, 1725, for Siberia. In the year 
1728 he examined the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
discovered the strait named after him, and proved 
that Asia is not united to America. It remained, 
however, to be determined whether the land opposite 
to Kamtckatka was in reality the coast of the Ameri- 
can continent, or merely islands lying between Asia 
and America. June 4, 1741, be sailed, with two 
Bhips, from Okhotsk, and touched the N.w. coast of 
America. Tempests and sickness prevented him 
from pursuing his discoveries: he was oast on a de- 
Bolate island, covered with snow and ioe, where be 
died, Deo. 19th, 1741. See next article. 

BEHRING S STRAIT, SEA, and ISLAND.— 
The btrait is the channel that separates Asia from 
America, and connects the North Paoifio with the 
Arctic Ocean. Its breadth at ths narrowest part, 
which is between Cape Prince of Wales on the 
American coast and East Cape in Asia, is about 36 
miles, and its depth in the middle varies from 29 to 
30 fathoms. On both sides are several commodious 
bays; but the country is barren and rocky, with 
scanty vegetation. The Bea here is frozen over 
every winter, and foggy, hazy weather is almost 
perpetual. Whales frequent the strait, and ths wsk 
rus occurs in vast numbers. Tbs in habit a n ts on 
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either shore support themselves ohlefly by hunting 
and fishing ; but thoee on the Asiatic side ate greatly 
superior, both physically and intellectually, to thoee 
on the American. The strait is oalled after Vitus 
Behring (see preceding article), by whom it was first 
discovered. It was more fully explored by Captain 

Cook in 1778. Behring s Ska, sometimes called 

the Sea of Kamtohatka, is that portion of the North 
Pacific Ocean lying between the Aleutian Islands 
and Behring’s Strait, having Alaska on the n. and 
KamtohAtka and the oountry of the Tohuktchi on 
the w. The valuable fur seal is found in this sea. 

— Behring’s Island is in the s.w. part of the 
above sea, off the n. coast of Kamtohatka. It is 
uninhabited, and is without wood. It has, however, 
several springs of excellent water. Here the navi* 
gator Behring died in 1741. 

BEILAN, a pass In Northern Syria to the east of 
the Gulf of Iskanderun, crossing the Alma-Dagh at 
a height of 2000 feet. A macadamized road now 
leads over it The town of Beilan lies a few miles 
south of Alexandretta. 

BEIRA, a province of Portugal, bounded ahiefly 
by the river Douro on the N., by Spain on the K., 
by the Tagus and Portuguese Estremadura on the s., 
and by the Atlantia on the w. It was formerly 
divided into Beira Alta (High Beira), and Beira 
Baixa (Low Beira). Its extent is computed at 
9248 square miles, and the pop. in 1890 was 
1,450,441. The capital is Coimbra. It is traversed 
by the Serra d’Eatrella, and well watered by the 
l)ouio, Tagus, &o. Though not fertile in grain, the 
produoe of wine and oliveB is considerable. The 
heir -apparent of the Portuguese orown is styled 
Prince of Beira. 

BEIRA, a rising seaport on the coast of Por- 
tuguese East Africa, at the mouth of the Pungwe 
river, a little to the north of Sofala. It is the near- 
est port to the gold-fields of Mashonaland, and a 
railway through Fontesvilla, Chimoio, Massikesse, 
and New Umtali to Salisbury was completed in 
1899. Beira has a good harbour protected by a 
naud-bank. There is a hospital, an English church, 
and about 1600 inhabitants, of whom about 700 are 
Europeans. 

BEIRA M. SeeBAiRAM. 

BEIRUT. See Bkyrout. 

BETT EL-FAKIH, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 
32 miles s.h.e. of Hodeidah, and 77 N.E. of Mocha. 
It is celebrated for its trade in Mocha coffee, which 
is chiefly grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 8000. — 
The word Beit, signifying a house or hut, iB prefixed 
to the name of various other Buiall towns and vil- 
Itttfes in Arabia. 

BEITH, a town of Scotland in Ayrshire, 11 miles 
w. from Paisley. It Btands on a small eminence, 
and is tolerably well built; its parish church forming 
» picturesque object for many miles round. Other 
buildings are the town -hall, publio library, and 
several churches. The chief industries are cabinet- 
making and calico-printing; tanning, spinning, weav- 
ing, &c„ are also carried on. Cheese is produced in 
considerable quantity in the vicinity. The minerals 
worked include coal, iron, limestone, and sandstone. 
Pop. in 1871, 3534; in 1901, 4963. 

BEJ A (anciently Pax Julia), a town of Portugal, 
m the province of Alemtejo, 85 miles S.E. of Lisbon. 
It stands on a height, surrounded by walls flanked 
with forty towers, and is defended by an old fort It 
was founded by the Romans, and some Roman re- 
w «till visible. Pop. (1890), 9779. 
BEJAPOOR (anciently Vijayapura, the impreg- 
wjle city), a town of Hindustan in the Bombay pre- 
sidency, near the borders of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
*bout 245 miles S.E. of Bombay, and near the right 


hank of an affluent of the Krishna. From the great 
extent of the ruins here it would seem to have keen 
formerly one of the largest cities of India. In its pre- 
sent state it may be described as two towns adjoin- 
ing eaoh other — the fort on the A, and the old town 
on the w. The former, though much leas than the 
latter, has one entire and regular street 50 feet wide 
and nearly 8 miles long. Some of the mosques and 
mausoleums of Bejapoor am elaborately elegant, but 
the prevailing character is solid and massive. The 
great dome of Mahomet Shah’s tomb is visible far 
off. The fretwork on the oeilings and verandahs, 
the panels covered with passage* of the Koran in 
bas-relief, and the stone trellises pierced with a 
mesh -work of Arabic characters, are all in the 
richest style of oriental sculpture. Among the 
religious structures is a Hindu temple, built in the 
earliest style of Brahmanical architecture. Thera 
are here some guns of enormous size; one of brass, 
cast in 1549, capable, it is said, of oarrying an iron 
ball of 2646 lbs. weight ! Bejapoor has become the 
ohief town of Kaladgi district, and some of the old 
palaces are now used for public purposes. Pop. 
(1891), 16,769. 

BEJAR, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Salamauua, and 41 miles south of the town of that 
name. It is surrounded by old walls, and has con- 
siderable manufactures of cloth. Lord Hill defeated 
a French force here in 1813. Pop. (1897), 9857. 

BEKE, Charles Tilstone, Abyssinian explorer, 
was born at Stepney, in Middlesex, on Oct. 10, 1800, 
and educated privately. In his twentieth year he 
entered on a business career, and was thus led to 
visit Italy. On his return he studied law at Lin- 
coln's Inn, and in 1834 he followed up several 
archaeological articles in periodicals by publishing 
Origines BibUcee, or Researches in Primeval History. 
In 1837-38 he was British consul at Leipzig, and in 
1840 be set out on his first journey to Abyssinia. 
Returning in 1843 he was awarded the sold medals 
of the Royal Geographical Societies of London and 
Paris, and again engaged in business. He subse- 
quently made several efforts to open up commercial 
intercourse with Abyssinia, and in 1861-62 he 
travelled in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. When 
the news of the detention of several British subjects 
by the king of Abyssinia arrived in 1864, Beke went 
out to secure their release, and was temporarily suc- 
cessful, but ultimately king Theodore had to be 
coerced by war. In the direction of the military 
operations Beke’s knowledge of the country proved 
of the utmost value, and in 1870 he received a oivil 
list pension of £100 per annum. In 1873 he set out 
for Egypt in order to explore the country traversed 
by the Israelites, and to locate Mount Sinai. He 
died, shortly after his return, on July 81, 1874. 
His published works comprise: The Sources of the 
Nile (1860); The British Captives in Abyssinia 
(1865); King Theodore and Mr. Kassam (1869); 
The Idol in Horeb (1871); Jesus the Messiah (1872); 
Discoveries of Sinai in Arabia, and of Midian (1878); 
&c. He was Ph.D. of Tubingen University. 

BEKES, Bekksvas, or Bekeboh, a market town 
of Hungary, capital of the county of same name, at 
the junotion of the Black and White Koros, 41 miles 
s.w. of Grosswardein; formerly strongly fortified. 
Chief productions— flax, cattle, corn (particularly 
wheat), wine, and honey, in all of which the trade 
is considerable. Pop. in 1900, 26,482. 

BE KK ER, Elizabeth, an ornament of Dutch 
literature in the department of the belles-lettres. 
Several of her numerous works are considered classics 
in Dutch literature, particularly her romanoes Willem 
Leevend, in eight vols.; Letters of A. Blankart to 
0. Wildachut; and the History of Sara Burgerhart 
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She wrote her mote important work* in oonjonctlon 
irtth her friend Agatha Deksn, and the ahare of each 
Ul the oompoeition of them it unknown. Elizabeth 
waa bom at Flashing In 1788, and died at the Hague 
In 1804. Her friepa followed her nine days later. 

BELA, the name of four kings of Hungary, be- 
longing to the Arpad dynasty.— Bela L, son of 
Laaislaf, oompeted for the crown with his brother 
Andrew, and at first so unsuccessfully that he was 
obliged to take refuge in Poland. Having there 
obtained assistance, he returned at the head of a 
powerful force, defeated his brother, who perished in 
the notion, and mounted the throne in 1061. He 
immediately began a series of important reforms, and 
was contemplating others when he was suddenly cutoff 

in 1003. Bela II., surnamsd the Blind, because 

his eyes had been put out in early life by bis uncle, 
suooeeded to the throne in 1131, and at first seemed 
inclined to aot with moderation and justice, but the 
vindictive spirit of his queen involved him in quarrels 
with his nobles, and his own intemperate habits 
brought on a disease which terminated his life in 

1141. Bela III. suoceeded his brother Stephen 

III. In 1173, and held the reins of government with 
a strong hand, vigorously correcting the abuses and 
putting down the turbulent spirit whioh the troubles 
of previous reigns had engendered. He also repelled 
the inoursions of the Bohemians, Poles, and Austrians, 
and retaking the towns of which the Venetians had 
possessed themselves, compelled them to accept of 
peace in 1189. He died in 1196, and was succeeded 
by Emeric, one of two sons by his queen, a sister of 
Philip Augustus, king of France. Bela IV. suo- 

oeeded his father Andrew II. in 1236, and was shortly 
after obliged to collect an army to oppose the Tartars, 
who had invaded the oountry. In the battle whioh 
ensued he was signally defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge in Austria, where he was detained prisoner, 
and only recovered his liberty by the payment of a 
heavy ransom. The Tartan having retired in 1242 
Bela regained his throne, and made it his objeot to 
repair the results of their invasion. He subsequently 
established his rule over Bosuiaand Northern Servia, 
and died in 1270. 

BELBE1S, or Belbeyh, a town of Egypt, 29 miles 
N.N.E. of Cairo, near the railway to Suez and on the 
border of the desert, formerly of some importance as 
being on the routo to the East Pop. 7000. 

BELEM, a town of Portugal, on the right bank 
of tho Tagus, 2 miles w.s w. of Lisbon, of which it 
may be considered a suburb. It contains a fine 
ohuroh and a monastery, the former containing the 
remains of Camoens and Vasco da Gaipa, the lattor 
now an orphan asylum. The Torre de Belem is a 
- remarkable square tower rising out of the Tagus. 

BELFAST, the chief commercial and manufac- 
turing city of Ireland, a seaport, municipal, parlia- 
mentary, and county borough, principal city and 
town iu the province of Ulster, and county town of 
Antrim, stands on the river Lagan at the head of 
Belfast Lough, about 86 miles n.n.k. of Dublin. The 
greater part of it is built on low alluvial land on the 
banks of the Lagan, not more than 6 feet above 
high-water mark. The oountry aroutei is extremely 
beautiful; the position of the to^^nders its ap- 
pearance from a distance by no means imposing, but 
the lough itself presents a fine scene; and the slopes 
of the nills that bound it and partly encircle the 
town are thickly studded with the villas and country 
houses of the merchants. A scheme to bring a new 
water-supply from the Mourne Mountains, 40 miles 
south of the city, has recently been begun. The 
sewerage has been improved,' and the town la on the 
whole pretty healthy. The streets are spacious, 
regular, ana well lighted and macadamized; the 


houses, mostly of brick, are well built — many of 
them very handsome. Tramways and the electric 
light have been introduced. Four bridges cross the 
river, one of them an elegant structure of five arches, 
each 60 feet span. The publio buildings and Intel* 
tutiona are in keeping with a city of its size and 
importance. Among the numerous phnrohss all the 
ohief religious bodies are represented, the Preeby* 
terians possessing the greatest number of places of 
worship. * Many of tee churches are handsome 
buildings. St. Anne's, the oldest/ of the Episcopal 
(Church of Ireland) Churohes, is about to be re- 
moved and the site occupied by a cathedral, of 
which the foundation stone was laid in 1899. Trinity, 
a fine specimen of pointed Gothic; and St. George's, 
adornea with a beautiful portico, are also deserving 
of notice among the Episoopal churches. The more 
modem of the Presbyterian churches, as well as 
those of other denominations, display increasing 
taste. St. Patrick’s serves as the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, but is architecturally inferior to St. 
Malachy’s, The secular buildings include the new 
City Hall, in oourse of erection, at a cost of about 
£200,000, on the site of the old Linen Hall; Queen's 
College, a massive pile in the later Gothio style, 
with a facade 600 feet in length, erected at a cost of 
£30,000; the Presbyterian Theologioal College, the 
Methodist Colloge, a handsome building erected in 
1868 at a cost of £30,000; the municipal buildings; 
the county court-house; the Commercial Bnfldings 
and Exchange ; the buildings for the customs and 
inland revenue; the post-office; the offices of the 
Ulster Bank, the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial 
Bank, the Belfast Bank, the National Bank, the 
Scottish Amicable, Scottish Provident, and North 
British and MorcantUe Assurance Companies; the 
grand opera-house ; the Theatre Royal ; the county 
jail; the Ulster Hall; the Albert memorial clock- 
tower, 143 feet high; Ac. Of the educational insti- 
tutions the most prominent 1 b Queen’s College, first 
opened to students in 1849, with a president and 
over twenty professors and lecturers. Candidates 
for the ministry of the Presbyterian Churuh of Ire- 
land receive a training in the General Assembly's 
theological college. The Methodist College and the 
Campbell College (a secondary school) are important 
institutions; while the Royal Academy and the Royal 
Aoadeznical 1 nstitution also deserve mention. There 
is a free public library belonging to the city. The 
charitable institutions are very numerous and im- 
portant. In the city there are six extensive public 
parks, besides the borough cemetery. Belfast is the 
centre of the Irish linen trade and manufacture, 
having within itself the great majority of the Bpin- 
ning-mills and power-loom faotories in Ireland, some 
of them of immense Bize and of imposing appearance. 
The spinning of flax and weaving of linen are indeed 
the staple industries of the city, and have increased 
at a remarkable rate in modern times. The cotton 
manufacture, once of importance, is now of little 
moment. There are two large shipyards, and in 
their yard and engineering works Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff employ some 10,000 hands, and hivp ' 
turned out some of the finest vessels afloat, one of 
their triumphs being the great steamer Oceanic , built 
for the ‘White Star’ line. There are also breweries, 
distilleries, flour-millB, oil-mills, saw-mills, foundries, 
printing and lithographic works, tan-yards, chemical 
works, aerated -water works, ropeworks, tobacco 
manufactories, felt manufactories, Ac. The com- 
merce of Belfast surpasses that of any other Irish 
seaport, and is rapidly increasing. By its customs 
revenue it is the fifth port in the United Kingdom. 
Belfast Lough, which forms the approach by *«*j 
is a fine sheet of water between ne counties of 
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Down and Antrim, about 14 miles In length and 6 1 
miles in breadth at the entrance, narrowing to Wards 
the olty. By dredging, a straight channel has been 

C vlded to aooommodate large vessels. New docks 
^ been constructed, giving a total harbour area 
of ove* ld^aeres. One of the graving docks is 826 
feet long, Tfee most Important branch of traffic by 
sea is aoress the Channel. A large fleet of steamers 
ply regularly between Belfast and London, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol Liverpool, Fleetwood, Morecarabe, 
Barrow, Whitehhveiv Ardrossan, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Waterford, Ac. There is also an extensive direct 
trade with British North America, the Mediter- 
ranean, France, Belgium, Holland, and the Baltio. 
In 1786 only 772 vessels (84,287 tons) entered the 
port; whereas in 1899, 11,263 vessels, with a burden 
of 2,639,199 tons, entered in the foreign, colonial, 
and coasting trades, while 11,172 vessols of 2,464,829 
tons were cleared. Over 2,000,000 tons entered in 
the trade with Great Britain. Much of the inland 
trade is carried on by the Lagan Navigation, whioh 
connects the town with Lough Neagh; the Ulster 
Canal, connecting Lough Neagh with Enniskillen ; 
and by three systems of railway, namely, the Great 
Northern, the Belfast and Northern Counties, and 
the County Down. — Belfast is comparatively a 
modern town. Up to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ws hear only of a castle or fortress 
here. In 1618 Belfast was constitnted a municipal 
and pari, bor., with two representatives in the Irish 
Parliament. In 1637 it obtained the privilege of 
levying certain duties on goods and became a regu- 
lar seaport; but its prosperity subsequently was 
much impeded by the civil war. Early in the 
eighteenth century it was described as a handsome, 
thriving town, but it had only 8549 inhabitants in 
1767, and 18,302 in 1791. Its period of modern 
prosperity dates from about 1830. The municipal 
government consists of 15 aldermen and 45 council- 
lors, one being Lord Mayor. The harbour is under 
trio management of an independent board. Belfast 
returns four members to Parliament. The pop. in 
1851 was 100,067; in 1871, 174,412; in 1881, 
208,122; in 1891, 265,896; while in 1901 it was 
348,965. 

BELFAST, a seaport, and capital of Waldo county, 
Maine, United States. It is delightfully situated 
on West Penobscot Bay, at the mouth of a small 
river of the same name, and has a good harbour. 
Top. (1890), 6294. 

BELFORT, or BAfort, a fortified town of the 
first class, in Franoe, in the department of Haut 
lilnn, on the Savoureuse, 47 miles north-east of 
Bdsanjon. It is well-built, and has an ancient 
castle situated on a lofty rock, a fine parish church, 
barracks, town-house, court of primary resort, public 
library containing 20,000 volumes, and a communal 
college. Manufactures — hats, docks, wax tapers, 
iron -wire, sheet- iron, Ac. There are silso breweries, 
tanneries, and iron furnaces. The principal trade is 
m pain, wine, brandy, and liqueurs. Iron is ex- 
tensively worked in the neighbourhood. In 1814 
Belfort was besieged by the allies without success. 
In the Franco-German war it was invested by the 
Germans, Nov. 3, 1870, and after holding out with 
great bravery for more than three months, capitu- 
lated Feb. 16, 1871. In recognition of the bravery 
which the garrison had shown in its defenoe, it was 
allowed to raaroh out with full military honours. 
1 his defenoe is commemorated by the huge Lion of 
Belfort in front of the citadel, the work of Bartholdi, 
“elfort, with the district immediately surrounding 
l ^ “ # °ttly part of the department of Hant Rhin 
which remained to France on the cession of Alsace 
to Germany, Feb. 26, 1871. Pop. (1896), 28,716. 


BELGAS, a group of German and Celtic tribes 
who inhabited the country extending from the 
Atlantlo Ocean to the Rhine, and from the Maene 
and Seine to the southern mouth of the Rhine, whioh ' 
is united with the Meuse. From time to time, until 
the period of Ceeear, German nations pushed forward 
bqumd the Rhine, partly expelling the Celts from 
thev seats, partly uniting with them; and from this 
union sprang a mixed nation, which, in its language 
as well as in its manners, resembled the Gennant 
more than the Celts. According to the testimony of 
Caesar, they were the most valiant of the Gauls. Bel- 
gic tribes seem also to have settled in early Britain. 

BELGARD, a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
at the junction of the Leitnitz with the Peraante, 
with an old castle. Iron, doth, and wood are manu- 
factured, and there is an important horse maafeet. 
Pop. (1896), 7886. 

BELGAUM, a town of Hindustan, In the district 
of Belgaum, Bombay presidency, on the eastern 
slope of the Western Ghauts, 2600 feet above the 
sea. It oonaiats of a native town, fort, and canton- 
ments, and is a prosperous place, with the usual 
oourts and offioes, a school for the ohildren of natives 
of rank, and various other sohools. In 1818 the 
fort and town were taken by the British, after a 
gallant resistance by the peishwa’s forces. From 
the salubrity of the climate and the purity of the 
water, Belgaum has been selected as a permanent 
military station. It carries on a trade in salt, dry 
fish, dates, Ac. ; and cotton is manufactured. Pop. 
(1891), 40,737. 

BELGIOJOSO, a town of northern Italy, in the 
province and 8 miles 8.K. of Pavia It is situated in 
a beautiful and fertile plain between the Po and the 
Olona, and is well built, containing a parish and an 
auxiliary ohuroh. The old castle, in which Francis 

I. was temporarily lodged after being taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pavia, in 1625, has been converted 
into a magnificent chateau, surrounded by fine gar- 
dens. Pop. 4000. 

BELGIUM (French, Belgique ; German, Bdgien), 
a kingdom of Europe, bounded N. by Holland, N.w. 
by the North Sea, w. and b. by Franoe, and x. by 
the duchy of Luxemburg, Rhenish Prussia, and Dutch 
Limburg; greatest length, N.w. to B.E., 166 miles, 
greatest breadth, N. to a., 120 miles; area, about 

II, 400 sauare miles. Belgium, in shape, resembles 
a triangle, which has its vertex in tne west; the 
base resting on Germany on the east, the shorter side 
facing Holland and the sea, and the larger forming 
the frontier of France. For administrative purposes 
it is divided into nine provinces — Antwerp, South 
Brabant, East Flanders, West Flanders, Hainaut, 
Ltege, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Namur. These 
provinces do not differ muoh in area, and are so 
arranged as to form a compact and commodious 
division of the kingdom. South Brabant, which from 
containing Brussels, the capital, may be considered 
the metropolitan province, oooupies tne centre, while 
the others cluster round, and, with the exception of 
the extreme provinces of Luxemburg and West 
Flanders, actually touch it. 

The following table shows the areas of the different 
provinces, with their pop. on 31st Deo., 1897: — 



Area in sq. miles. 

Population. 

Antwerp, .. 

.. 1,093 

796,769 

Brabant, 

.. 1,268 

1,240,789 

Flanders, Ensfc, 

.. 1,168 

1,014,809 

Flanders, West, . 

. . 1,249 

792,297 

Hainaut, 

.. 1,437 

1,112,440 

Lidge, 

.. 1,117 

826,762 

Limburg, .. 

931 

286,610 

Luxemburg, 

.. 1,706 

218,062 

Namur, 

.. 1,414 

848,666 


11,873 

6,686.693 
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Pkgtieal IMima-A general (dot of the surface 
of the co untry may be obtained by regarding it ee 
m inclined pinna, somewhat ragged, end consider- 
ably elevated In the a.*., from which it slopes, more 
or lees gradually, », and w.. till it sinks into low 
plains, only e few feet above the level of the sea. The 
elevated <uatriota are formed by ramifications of the 
Ardennes, which, entering Belgium from France, 
■tcvtoh along the s. of Namur, occupy the greater 
part of Luxemburg, and attain their culminating 
point in the s.i. of Litfge at Stavelot, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spa, where tbe height exceeds 2000 feet. 
The rocks appear to rest on primary formations; but 
those which reach the surface generally consist of 
slate, old red sandstone, and mountain limestone. 
Proceeding NW., in the direction of the dip, these 
rocks take a cover, and the ooal formation becomes 
fully developed. This coal-field is a continuation of 
that of the N. of France, and stretches through 
Belgium in a 5.E. direction, occupying the greater 
part of the province of Hainaut, and a considerable 
part of that of Lidge, and skirting the provinces of 
Namur and Luxomburg It contains numerous 
workable seams, both of ooal and iron. North and 
west, beyond the limits of this coal-field, a more re- 
oent formation is found, covered by doep beds of olay 
and sand, the former prevailing more in the interior, 
and the latter near the coast, where it has been 
drifted into hillocks or downs, and forms the only 
barrier against the encroachments of the sea Some 
of the clay in this district is fit for the manufacture 
of fine pottery; but the greater part of it is fit oxdy 
for coarse ware, or for bricks In accordance with 
the general slope of the surface already mentioned, 
the main streams of Belgium have a n. direction; 
and the whole country lies within the basin of the 
German Ooeau In the b.e , where the surface is 
elevated and broken, numerous torrents descend with 
rapidity ; and becoming confined within rocky, pre- 
cipitous, and richly woody banks, often furnish, if 
not the grandest, the most picturesque and enchant- 
ing of landscapes. On reaching the lower country 
their speed is slackened, and their augmented volume 
moves along in a slow winding course. Only two of 
them — the Meuse and the Scheldt — have a magni- 
tude which entitles them to the name of riven; but 
so important are these two in themselves, and bo 
numerous their affluents, that no country in Europe 
is better supplied with water communication. Be- 
sides the Scheldt or Schelde and Meuse or Maas, the 
navigable streams are the Ambleve, Demer, Dender, 
Darme,Dyle,Lys, Great Netbe, Little Netlie, Ourthe, 
Rupel, Sombre, Yperlee, and Yser The climate of 
Belgium bears a considerable resemblance to that of 
the same latitudes m England. Though subject to 
sudden change, it is on the whole temperate and 
agreeable. Luxemburg and Namur, where the sur- 
face is high, and the numerous hills and iLilea which 
diversify it both cheer the animal spirits and freely 
circulate an air at once keen and pure, are most 
favourable to health and longevity The only parts 
of the oountry which can be considered unhealthy are 
the low flats which prevail in Flanders, and the pol- 
ders or rich alluvial tracts which have titan gained 
from the rivers by embankment, °tyy in Antwerp. 
There agues and other diseases engendered by a 
humid and sluggish atmosphere are prevalent 

Woods and Forests. — Nearly one-fifth of the whole 
surface of the kingdom is occupied by wood. The 
distribution of it however, is by no means equal ; 
and hanoe, while the two Flanders and Antwerp 
fall far below the average amount, Luxemburg 
and Namur rise far above it, and are very densely 
wooded. In these provinces extensive tracts are 
oovered with natural woods, in which the wolf and 


wfld bear still have their hauata These wood! 
stb the remains of the ancient fores t of Ardennes^ 
which Cosar describes as stretching far out into- 
France from the banks of the Rhine. They consist 
of hard wood, principally oak, whioh is often of great 
size, and fundsnes large quantities of the most valu- 
able timber. By carefully dressing the stools after it 
is out, a fine oak copse is raised, the cuttings of whioh 
annually produce many tons of bark, which not only 
supplies tne tanneries of the country, but leaves a 
considerable surplus for exportation, obiefly to Eng- 
land, while tiie wood unfit tor the carpenter is partly 
employed as fuel and partly converted into charcoal 
for the use of the iron- works, where the superiority of 
the iron smelted and wrought by it is well known. 
South Brabant also possesses several fine forests, 
among others that of Soignies, with which the field 
of Waterloo has made us familiar. In the other pro- 
vinces scarcely anything deserving the name of forest 
is seen. Wood is distributed over them in occasional 
patches, and more frequently in the form of hedge- 
row. The timber thus grown is by no means small 
in aggregate amount, and forms a well-known feature 
in tne rich rural landscapes whioh the old Flemish 
masters leved to paint; but taking into account the 
injury which the cultivated crops sustain from it, 
it is very questionable whether it ought to be re- 
garded as a source of profit either to individual pro- 
prietors or to the oountry at large. The timber 
itself, consisting principally of various kinds of pop- 
lar, is soft and of an inferior description. 

At/ricuUwre . — The greater part of the oountry is 
well adapted for agricultural operations, and the in- 
habitants have so happily availed themselves of their 
natural advantages that they early began, and in 
some respects still deserve, to be regarded ss the 
model farmers of Europe In the high lands tra- 
versed by the Ardennes the climate is ungenial, and 
the soil so shallow and stony as almost to forbid the 
labour of the plough. Here tbe occupants display 
their skill, not bo much by what they do, as by what 
they refrain from attempting. Instead of vain en- 
deavours to force the growth of corn where it could 
never yield an adequate return, they have been con- 
tented to turn the natural pastures of the district to 
the best account by employing themselves chiefly in 
the rearing of stock. In particular they produoe s 
hardy breed of horses, which, being admirably adapted 
for light cavalry, are largely exported to Trance for 
that purpose, while vast herds of swine are fed almost 
at no expense on the mast of the forests. At the same 
time no part of the surface is allowed to lie waste. 
Where arable land occurs it ia carefully applied to its 
proper use. Even the vine has not been forgotten, 
and sunny slopes on whioh little else could have been 
grown have been made to yield a tolerable wine. In 
the opposite extremity of Belgium, obiefly in the pro- 
vince of Antwerp, and partly in that of Limbing, 
an extensive tract occurs which strikingly contrasts 
in apjHjarance with the hilly districts of tne B.B., but 
is perhaps still leu adapted for the ordinary opera- 
tions of agriculture. This tract, known by tne name 
of Campine, is a vast expanse of moorland waste of 
the most dreary appearance, a dead monotonous flat 
composed for the most part of barren sand, in which 
the ordinary heaths and lichens will scarcely grow. 
The greater part of this tract seems destined to re- 
main for ever in its natural state, but whenever a patch 
of more promising appearance occurs the hand of 
industry has been at work, and oom-fleld* and green 
pastures have become not unfrequent even in the 
Campine. Agricultural colonies, partly free and 
partly compulsory, have been planted m different 
parts of the district. The former consist of p*®*®®* 
generally in poor circumstances yjho have voluntarily 
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engaged in reclaiming barren traota aa the meana 
of proouring a maintenance and saving them from 
the degradation of pauperism. The latter consist 
of convicts, who, having forfeited their liberty, give 
compulsory labour as the penalty of their ofleneas. 
By the united exertions of both a wondrous im- 
provement has been made, and on parte of this 
waste some of the finest cattle of the country are 
reared, and much dairy produce of excellent quality 
ip obtained. Still, however, about 800,000 acres 
remain untouohed. With the exception of the two 
districts just described, there is no part of Belgium 
In which agriculture does not flourish ; but the hus- 
bandry which has been so much lauded is seen in its 
greatest perfection in the two Flanders. Its excel- 
lence is owing not to any superior knowledge of 
what may be called the theory of agriculture, nor to 
any remarkable ingenuity in the invention of imple- 
ments by which its operations are mure efficiently 
or more cheaply performed, but chiefly to an innate 
spirit of economy and industry— an economy which 
carefully appropriates every gain, however small, 
and an industry which grudgos no labour, however 
great, provided it Is possible, by the application of it, 
to obtain ap additional amount of valuable produce. 
In fact, the Flemish husbandry partakes more of the 
nature of garden than of field culture. In many of 
its operations, no doubt, horse labour is employed. 
The plough and the harrow are in frequent requi- 
sition, but the implement on whioh the greatest 
dependence is placed is the earliest and simplest of 
all— the spade. To give full scope for the use of it, 
the ground is parcelled out into small fields of a 
square form, whioh have their highest point in the 
centre, and slope gently from it in all directions 
towards the sides, where ditches of sufficient Bize 
carry off the superfluous water as it filters into them. 
To promote this filtration the ground is trenched to 
a uniform depth, so that the Blope of the subsoil 
corresponds as nearly as possible to that of the sur- 
face. In performing this trenching a considerable 
degree of skill and ingenuity u displayed. The 
performance of the whole at once would be a formid- 
able and not a very efficient process. In a few yean 
a new subsoil would be formed, and the trenching 
would require to be renewed. This is rendered 
unnecessary in the following manner. The land is 
laid out in ridges about five feet wide, and when the 
■•ad is sown it is not covered as usual by the harrow, 
hut by earth dug from the furrows to the depth of 
two spits, and spread evenly over the surfaoe. By 
changing the ridges and throwing the furrow of the 
previous year into the ridge of the next, the whole 
ground becomes furrow in the course of five succes- 
sive orops, and is consequently trenched to the depth 
of about 18 Inohes. This process of trenching nevfer 
ceases, and is unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the Flemish husbandry. 
The only other process particularly deserving of 
notice is the care and skill manifested in securing 
sn adequate supply of manure. Every farm is fully 
stocked, and the oattle, instead of being grazed in 
the field*, are fed at home, in winter on turnips and 
other roots, and in summer on green crops carefully 
arranged, so as to come forward in regular succession, 
and yield a full supply of rich suooulent food. In 
addition to this, every homestead has a tank, built 
and generally arched with briok, into which all the 
fluids °f the oattle sheds are conveyed, and have 
“ieir fertilizing properties increased by the dlssolu- 
jon of luge quantities of rape -cake. This liquid 
™anure is of singular efficacy in promoting the 
gowth of flax, whioh enters regularly into the 
emish rotation, and is perhaps the most valuable 
P of all, the produce of an acre being not un fre- 


quently sold fbr £60. As this crop la one of the 
most exhausting which can be grown, and requires 
the richest manure, while It yields none, the growth 
of it to any great extent must, without the aid of 
the tank, have been impossible. At present, in 
Flanderc alone, the value of flax annually raised has 
been estimated to amount to £1,600,000 sterling. 
About two -thirds of the whole kingdom Is under 
cultivation, and nearly eight-ninths profitably ooou- 
pied, leaving only about one-ninth waste. Of this 
last the far greater part belongs to the comparatively 
barren districts of the b.b. and n. b., already described; 
and henoe, in the more favoured provinces, particu- 
larly those of South Brabant, the two Flanders, and 
Haiuaut, the quantity of waste is so very small, that 
the whole surfaoe may be regarded as one vast 
garden. It is an error, howevw, to assert, as la 
sometimes done, that Belgium raises more com than 
it consumes. For many years the import has con- 
siderably exceeded the export. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid in Belgium to the rearing of 
stook, and the breeds both of cattle and horses am 
of a superior description. The horses of Flanders 
in particular are admirably adaptod for draught, 
and an infusion of their blood has contributed not a 
little to form the magnificent teams of the London 
draymen. In general, however, Belgium stook of 
all kinds is inferior to that of Englaua. 

Mine s . — The mineral riohes of Belgium are gnat, 
and, after agriculture, form the must important of 
her national interests. They are almost entirely 
confined to the four provinces of Hamaut, Lilge, 
Namur, and Luxemburg, and consist of lead, man- 
ganese, calamine or zino, iron, and coaL The lead 
is wrought to Bomo extent at Vedrin, in Li^ge; but 
the quantity obtained forms only a small part of the 
actual consumption. Manganese, well known for its 
important bleaching properties, iB obtained both in 
Li6ge and Namur. The principal field of calamine 
is at Ltege, where it is worked to an extent which 
not only supplies the home demand, but leaves a 
large surplus for export. All these minerals, how- 
ever, are insignificant compared with those of iron 
and coal The former has its Beat in the oountry 
between the Sambre and the Meuse, and also in th* 
province of Liege. At present the largest quantity 
of ore is raised in that of Namur. The coal-field, 
already described, has an area of above 600 square 
mileB. In 1876 the total quantity of ooal raised in 
the kingdom was 14,669,028 tons; in 1896 it amounted 
to 21,252,000. The export is about 6,000,000 tons, 
forming one of the largest and most valuable of all 
the Belgian exports. Nearly the whole of the coal 
thus exported is taken by Franoe. There cannot be 
a doubt that this export adds largely to the national 
wealth; but a question has been raised as to the 
policy of thus lavishly disposing of a raw material 
whioh is absolutely essential to the existence of 
a manufacturing community, and the quantity of 
which, though great, is by no means inexhaustible. 
One obvious effect of the great foreign demand is to 
raise the price, and thus place some of the most im- 
portant manufacturing interests of the country in an 
unfavourable position for competing successfully 
with so formidable a rival as Great Britain. Besides 
minerals, properly w> called, Belgium is abundantly 
supplied with building-stone, pavement, limestone, 
roofing- slate, and marble. Of tho last, the black 
marble of Dinant is the most oelebrated. 

Manufactures . — The industrial produots of Bel- 
gium are very numerous, and the superiority of many 
of them to those of most other countries is confessed. 
The fino linens of Flanders, and lace of South Bra- 
bant, are of European reputation. Soaroely lesa 
oelebrated are the carpets and porcelain of Toumay, 
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the doth of Verviers, the extensive foundries, ma- 
chine* works, and other iron and steel establishments 
of Lidge, Seraing, and other places. The cotton and 
woollen manufactures, confined chiefly to Flanders 
and the province of Antwerp, have advanced greatly. 
Other manufactures include silks, glass ana glass- 
ware, hosiery, paper, beet-sugar, beer. 

Trade and Commerce . — The geographical position, 
the admirable facilities of transport, and the inde- 
fatigable industry of the inhabitants, early combined 
to place Belgium at the very head of the trading 
oountries of Europe. The gradual rise of competi- 
tors still more highly favoured has deprived her of 
this pre-eminence, and with the limited extent of 
her sea-coast it is not to be expected that she can 
ever take high rank as a naval state ; but her trade 
is still of great importance, and within recent years 
has made a rapid advanoe. Her coal and iron, and 
the numerous produots of her manufactures, furnish 
in themselves the materials of extensive traffic; 
while the possession of one of the best harbours in 
the world (Antwerp), situated on a magnificent 
river, which directly, or by canals, stretches its arms 
into every part of the kingdom, and now made 
accessible by a system of railways with every king- 
dom of Oentral Europe, naturally renders Belgium the 
seat of a transit trade even more important than that 
which it monopolized during the middle ages. This 
she owes chiefly to the admirable system of railway 
communication which, in the exercise of an en- 
lightened policy, was early established throughout 
the kingdom. This system has its centre at Malines, 
from which a line proceeds N. to Antwerp ; another 
w. to Ostend; another s.w. through Mons, and on to 
the Northern Railway of France, which communi- 
cates directly with Paris; and another a e. to Lidge, 
and on into Prussia, where it first communicates 
with the Rhine at Cologne, and thence by that river 
and by rail gains access both E. and B. to all the 
countries of Central Europe. In addition to these 
great trunks, one important branch oonnects Ltege 
with Namur and Mons; and another from Antwerp, 
after crossing the w. trunk at Ghent, passes Cour- 
tray, and proceeds directly towards Lille. The rami- 
fication is thus complete; and there is not a town in 
Belgium of any importance which may not now, 
with the utmost facility, convey the products of its 
industry by the safest and the speediest of all means 
of transport. The railways have a length of about 
2900 miles, three-fourths belonging to the state. 

The exports of Belgian produce and manufactures, 
which in 1840 were to the value of £5,600,090, and 
in 1849 nearly £9,000,000, had risen to about 
.£77,000,000 m 1900, the total value of exports in 
that year being £131,900,000. The total imports 
for home consumption in 1900 amounted to fully 
£88,682,000. The total value of the transit trade 
was estimated at about £110,000,000. The articles 
of import for home consumption include grain and 
flour, raw cotton, wool, hides, coffee, tobacco, chemi- 
cals, oil-seeds, yam, timber, petroleum, &c The ex- 
ports are principally coal, yam (chiefly linen and 
woollen), cereals, machinery, flax, wfpllens and 
cottons, chemicals, steel and iro^^lass and glass- 
wares, sugar (raw and refined), ziff manures, eggs, 
Ac, The trade with Great Britain has grown 
considerably of late years; for while in I860 the 
exports to Great Britain amounted to £9,891,408, 
and the imports of British produce from Great Bri- 
tain to £4,008,535, these were in 1898 respectively 
£21,534,000 and £13,850,900. The chief exports to ! 
Great Britain are silks, woollen yam, cottons, flax, 
glass, eggs; the chief imports oottona, woollens, raw 
cotton, metals, and machinery. The trade with 
Franoe is even greater than witlfr Britain. The ex- 


ternal trade is chiefly carried on by means of foreign 
(British) vessels, and the great bulk of the shipping 
enters and clears from the port of Antwerp. The 
total burden of the Belgian mercantile marine is 
only about 118,000 tons, or about the same as that 
belonging to North and South Shields; but efforts 
are now being' made to alter this state of matters. 

People , . — The Belgian population is the densest in 
Europe, and Is composed of two distinct races — 
Flemish, who are of German, and Walloons, who 
are of French extraction. The former, by far the 
more numerous, have their prinolpal locality in 
Flanders; but also prevail throughout Antwerp, 
Limburg, and part of 8outh Brabant. The latter 
are found chiefly in Hainaut, Lilge, Namur, and 
part of Luxemburg. The language of each corre- 
sponds with their origin — the Flemings speaking a 
Germanic dialeot, and the Walloons a dialect, or 
rather a corruption, of Frenoh, with a considerable 
infusion of words and phrases from Spanish and 
other languages. This distinct mixture of races, 
and the repeated changes of masters to which they 
have been subjected, have necessarily been very 
unfavourable to the formation of a national char- 
acter. Still, in some leading features there Is a 
remarkable uniformity in the population. Though 
the position of the oountry between France and 
Germany has made it the battlefield of Europe, the 
inhabitants show few warlike tendencies, and are 
unwearied in pursuing the arts of peace. Hostile 
armies have frequently met upon their soil to decide 
the fate of kingdoms, carrying devastation into 
every quarter; but no sooner have they withdrawn 
than the labours of the field and the workshop have 
been quietly resumed, and almost all traces of devas- 
tation been in a few years effaced. The fact bears 
strong testimony to the patient endurance of the 
Belgians, but bespeaks, perhaps, a deficiency of physi- 
cal and moral courage. Almost the entire population 
belong to the Roman Catholic Churoh. Protest- 
antism is fully tolerated, and even salaried by the 
state, but cannot count above a mere fraction (some 

10.000) of the population among its adherents. An 
interesting ciroumstanoe connected with this Btate of 
matters is, that Belgium early embraoed, and at one 
time seemed on the eve of being gained to, the Re- 
formation. Persecution of the most fearful kind 
took pUue, and did what perhaps it has never done 
in an j other part of the world — not only forced the 
people back to a religion which they had given up, 
but induced them to return to it as willing converts. 
The country is divided into six dioceses, each of 
which possesses an ecclesiastical seminary. Monks 
and nuns are numerous, especially the latter (over 

25.000) . Education is in a very unsatisfactory state. 
At the census of 1890 nearly 27 per cent of the pop- 
ulation above fifteen years of age could neither read 
nor write. By law each commune must have an ele- 
mentary school, and the expense of primary instruction 

falls partly upon the communes, partly upon the 
state. In all the the towns colleges and middle- 
class schools have been established, where a superior 
education may be obtained; while a complete course 
for the learned professions is provided by four uni- 
versities, two of them, at Ghent and Liege respec- 
tively, established and supported by the state; one 
at Brussels, called the Free University, founded by 
voluntary association; and one at Louvain, colled 
the Catholic University, controlled by the clergy. 
French is the official language of Belgium and in 
general use among the educated classes, and there can 
scarcely be said to be a national literature. Of late, 
however, patriotic feelings, to which the Belgians 
were$po long strangers, have acquired new strength; 
and one of its first manifestations has been an eager 
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desire to oulti vat* thevemacularFlemish, whiah diff ers population, the Walloon provinces, Hatnant, Na- 
little from Dutch. For the Flemish language and mur, Luxemburg, being nearly allied to the Frenoh. 
literature see Netherlands, The population gener- while Flanden, Brabant, and Limburg approximated . 
ally is moral, and apparently in comfortable drcum- more in character and language to the Germane, 
stances. The far larger proportion of it is rural ; and Thus not only were the great rivalries of Europe 
though landed property is very much subdivided, the represented here in miniature^ but their compression 
Belgians, instead of exhibiting the wretohedness so within the narrow limits of what is now one 
common among the small oocupiers in Ireland, roan- of the smallest of European states, has resulted in 
age, by a happy combination of agricultural with the formation of a distinot national character. While, 
other industrial employments, to derive from their therefore, the chief events in which Belgium was in- 
little holdings all the necessaries and not a few of terested prior to 1830 are matters of European his- 
the comforts of life. It is not to be denied, how- tory, a brief outline of them is needed here to give 
ever, that in some of the provinces, particularly in a distinct conception of the character of the people 
Flanders, population, in so far at least as it can be which thev contributed to form, and fuller details of 
maintained by agricultural resources, has reaohed its many of them will be found under other headings, as 
limit, and that a deficiency of other employment, Gaul, France, Austria, Spain, Holland, &c. 
particularly spinning and hand-loom weaving, has The territory anoiently known as Belgian differed 
placed large numbers on, if not within, the verge of considerably from that which has assumed the name 

^ 0801 . In Handers and South Brabant a fourth in modern times. According to Cesar the territory 
! people is dependent on total or occasional re- of the Beige, who were one of the principal tribes of 
lief ; and pauper riots have repeatedly occurred, anoient Gaul, extended from the right hank of the 
Still the population continues to move on, as if with Seine to the left bank of the Rhine, and to the ooean. 
accelerated pace. In 1841 it was 4,067,393 ; in the This district continued under Roman sway till the 
end of 1895 it was estimated at 6,410,783. decline of the empire, and subsequently formed part 

Government. — The Belgian constitution combines of the kingdom of Clovis, who subdued nearly the 
monarchical with a strong infusion of the democratic whole of Gaul from the Rhine to the Mediterranean, 
ptinciple. The executive power is vested in a here- The Franks at this time did not recognize the law of 
ditary king ; the legislative in the king and two primogeniture. On the death of a monarch his do- 
clmmbers— the senate and the chamber of represen- minions were divided among his sons, the more ambi- 
tatives — the former elected for eight years, the latter tious of whom again strove to reunite them under 
for four, but one-half of the former renewable every their own sway. Thus the Frankish kingdoms under 
four years, and oije-half of the latter every two years, the descendants of Clovis were subject to oontinual 
The senators are elected partly directly, partly in- vicissitudes, in whioh the Belgian territory shared, 
dnectly (by the provincial councils), and muBt be forming successively a portion of the kingdoms of 
forty years of age. Their numbers depend on popu- Metz, Soissons, and Austrasia, until the whole was 
l.ition. The deputies or representatives are elected reunited under Charlemagne or Charles the Great, 
directly, one for every 40,000 inhabitants at most. This great conqueror and administrator, the first 
All citizens of twenty-five years of age are electors, who strove to unite the states of Europe in a oivilized 
and according to certain qualifications one elector commonwealth, was of Belgian extraction. It was 
may have three votes. Eaoh deputy is allowed at Landen and Herstal, on the oonfines of the forest 
4000 francs (£160) per annum, and a free railway of Ardennes, that his predecessors, the great mayors 
pass between his place of residence and the capital, of the palace, hold sway, while his own capital was 
The army iB raised by conscription, to whioh every established at Aix. 

able man who has completed his 19th year is liable, Charlemagne in great measure destroyed his own 
and also by voluntary enlistment. The peace strength work by adopting the Frankish custom of dividing 
of the army in 1899 amounted to 51,270 officers and his kingdom among his sons at his death. This prao- 
men ; in time of war the total strength is about tice, which had proved so disastrous to the dynasty 
140,000 men. Besides this standing army there is a of Clovis, was continued for some time in his family, 
garde civique, numbering about 4:4,000 men in time but was ultimately abolished in France. It long 
of peace, in addition to which there are 90,000 non- prevailed among the principalities of Germany, hin- 
active men belonging to this force. The navy is dering their unity, and contributing to the ascendency 
confined to a few steamers and a small flotilla of of France in Europe. ThuB Belgium fell to Lo- 
gun-boats. The estimated revenue for 1898, chiefly thaire, the grandson of Charlemagne, forming part 
from railways, customs, exoise, and direct taxation, of the kingdom of Lotbaringia, which was dependent 
uur £15,500,000, the estimated expenditure rather on the German Empire; but by the treaty of Verdun 
less. About one-fourth of the expenditure is in pay- (843) Artois and Flanders were united to France, 
ment of the interest of the national debt, the sura For more than a century this kingdom was con- 
total of which is fully £100,000,000. The coins, tended for by the kings of France and the emperorr 
"fights, and measures are the same, both in name of Germany In 953 it was conferred by the Em 
aud value, as those of Franoe. peror Otto upon Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who 

History . — The history of Belgium as a separate assumed the title of arohduke, and divided it into two 
kingdom, beginning in 1880, when it was oonstituted duchies : Upper Ixirraine, containing modern Lor- 
an independent European state, would not truly re- raine, Luxemburg, and the dioceses of Metz, Toni, 
present the life of the people, or account even for the Verdun, and the Palatinate; and Lower Lorraine, 
eventB of the period emDraced in it. Situated between containing Brabant, Guelders, the bishoprics of Co- 
tlie two leading Btates of Europe, and deeply interested logne, Liege, and Cambray. These duobies were 
in all the political agitations resulting alike from temporarily reunited under Gonthelan I., duke of 
their rivalries and their alliances, the Belgian people Lower Lorraine, who acquired Upper Lorraine in 
otten changed masters. Moreover the Belgian tern- 1038. Among the dukes of Lower Lorraine may 
ory contained within itself one leading moment of also be mentioned Godfrey of Bouillon, the great 
,e dissensions whioh raged around it. The two Crusade leader, who in 1099 was crowned King or 
great raoes of different origin and habits, the Celtic Jerusalem. 

Teutonio, or Latin and German speaking peo- The feudal system, which had established it self 
r eS| * hoBe different policies have divided B^ope oyer th*. greater part of Europe, likewise prevailed 
rt >m the time of the Romans, were combinedm its m the Belgian territory, whioh in the eleventh oen- 
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tony wm divided Into duchies, oountlee, end mar- 
qniaatas, under the sway of chiefs owing allegiance 
to the empire, or other of the greater prinoee, but 
annUi^ an almost absolute dominion over their 
own subjects. Thus were formed the counties of 
Holland, Brabant, Zealand, Friesland, Namur, Hain- 
snt; the duchies of Limburg, Gueldert, Julian, 
Luxemburg; the marquisate of Antwerp, and others. 
In the frequent struggles which took place during 
this period, Luxemburg, Namur, Hainaut, and Lidge 
were usually found siding with France, while Bra- 
bant, Holland, and Flanders commonly took the side 
of Germany. The princes and the people, however, 
particularly of Flanders, were not always found on 
the same side. 

The twelfth and thirteen centuries were distin- 
guished by a general uprising of the industrial com- 
munities, which had begun to grow in importance 
throughout Europe, against the feudal system. This 
movement was very strongly manifested throughout 
the Netherlands, less strongly perhaps in Belgium 
than in Holland. In both countries prosperous muni- 
cipalities began to arise and assert their freedom; but 
the spirit of centralization, more strongly developed 
among the Latin-speaking races, prevailed more in 
the southern provinces, while the love of in dividual 
liberty, more characteristic of the German races, was I 
more strongly manifested in the northern. Many of 
the towns ot Flanders and Brabant, however, became 
extremely democratic. Ghent in particular distin- 
guished itself for the violence and frequency of its 
revolts against its rulers. 

From this time the popular and civic element 
began to count for something in political combina- 
tions. If one potentate secured the alliance of a 
count, another might strengthen himself by secretly 
encouraging insurrection in trie towns. The people 
of FlanderB often allied themselves with the English, 
with whom their commercial intercourse and their 
love of freedom gave them many common interests 
and feelmgB, and both their own counts and the 
French monarchy often felt the effects of this alliance. 

The battle of Courtray in 11102 greatly weakened 
the feudal authority, but the ascendency of the 
popular element led to various excesses. The organi- 
zation of popular power was reserved for a later age, 
and the battle of ltoselieque, 1382, in which the 
Ghentese under Philip van Artevolde (who had offered 
the crown of France to Iiichard II. of England as 
the price of his assistance) were totally defeated, re- 
stored the authority of the nobles. 

In 1384, Flanders and Artois fell to the house 
of Burgundy by the marriage of the duke, a soion 
of the French crown, with Margaret, daughter of 
Louis IL, count of Nevers, tho last rulor of these 
provinces. By a succession of happy marriages, by 
purchase, or by force, Holland, Zealand, Hainaut, 
Brabant, Limburg, Antwerp, and Namur had all by 
1480 become the inheritance of the same house. In 
1442 the duchy of Luxemburg was acquired, and in 
1470 Guelders and Friesland. This extraordinary 
prosperity induced Charles the Bold, who succeeded 
in 1467, to attempt to unite his territories by the 
conquest of Alsace, Lorraine, aruALidge, and raise 
his duchy to a kingdom The dTOls of this enter- 
prise, which forms one of the most exciting episodes 
in European history, belong more immediately to the 
history of France * It ended in his defeat and death 
at the battle of Nancy in 1477. 

His daughter Mary, who succeeded him, carried 
the fortunes of hor house still higher, or rather she 
carried them into a house still more fortunate than 
her own, by her union with the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, son of the Emperor Frederick. Her splendid 
p o ss essions had been coveted by many potentates, 


and there were five candidates lor her hand, anunu 
whom the most important were the danpM« ; 

Louis XI., and the archduke. 

It now became the part of France to excite trou- 
bles in Flanders. The policy of Maximilian, con- 
formably to the traditions of the house of 
was directed 'to the aggrandizement of his 
He was frequently at feud with his Netherlandish 
subjects, whose manners he took little pains to under- 
stand, and for whose liberties he had little respect. 
Warn and leagues succeeded each other, whioh 
belong to the history of the great states of Europe. 
The Netherlands were by this union again brought 
under the German Empire, and especially under the 
house of Austria, destined soon to become the 
powerful in Europe. In 1512 they were formed into 
a division of the empire, under the title of the circle 
of Burgundy. East Friesland was included In the 
circle of Westphalia. 

On being called to the empire, Maximilian con- 
ferred the government of the Netherlands on his son 
Fhilip the Fair, under whom they began to experi- 
ence the material advantages of an alliance with the 
house of Austria. The vast European possessions cl 
this house opened up to its subjects the greatest 
facilities of the age for commercial intercourse, while 
the discovery of America gave them in addition the 
commerce of a new world. The industrial *1H!1 and 
enterprise of the Netherlanders fitted them much 
more than the Spaniards, whose haughty disposition 
made them apt to substitute rapacity tor industry, 
to derive permanent benefit from these opportuni- 
ties. Margaret, the aunt, and Mary, the sister of 
Charles V., who succeeded to the government of the 
Low Countries, exercised it in many respects wisely 
and well. The former, a patroness of arts and letters, 
kept her court surrounded with poets, artiste, and 
men of learning. A council of state, consisting of 
the governors or stadtholders of the seventeen pro- 
vinces, assisted thorn in the administration of affairs, 
and such was the prosperity of the country, that more 
than one of the cities of the Netherlands rivalled 
in extent and opulence the oapitals of the greatest 
European kingdoms. 

This bright day was too soon clouded. The reign 
of Charles Y. is less distinguished for the political 
struggles excited by a too prosperous ambition, which 
shook nearly every nation of Europe, than for the reli- 
gious dissensions, and the social troubles resulting 
from them, which attended the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. The reformed opinions made great progress In 
the ^Netherlands; but here again a remarkable illus- 
tration was afforded of the strength of those differ- 
ences of race, language, and sentiment whioh divided 
their populations In Holland, as in Germany, the 
Reformation triumphed. On the Belgian territory, 
especially whore the Walloon or French element of 
the population prevailed, although these (minions 
spread widely, they yielded at length, as in France, 
to the force of authority, or the sentiment of unity. 
In 1535 Mary published at Brussels an edict con- 
demning all heretics to doath. An insurrection ex- 
cited by persecution was suppressed by Charles V. in 
1540, and the Netherlands were inseparably united 
by the law of primogeniture with the crown of Spain. 
No union could have been more unfortunate. The 
bigotry of the Spanish branch ot the Austrian family 
has becomo proverbial, and a co untr y torn with rah* 
gious dissensions could not have found itself under s 
worse rule. 

Charles V., himself a Netherlander, bom at Ghent, 
and still more his son Philip II. of Spain, strove to 
extinguish the reformed opinions among their Nether- 
land subjects in seas of blood. Philip discarded all 
respect for the liberties of the Nethtolttida, and mb' 
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them tinder Ida governon, particularly the 
of Aire, to all the horrors of a hostile military 
role. Thousands of victims perished by every variety 
of execution which a barbarous cruelty oould devise, 
hanging, beheading, burning, drowning, interring 
alive; to whiah tortures and imprisonments were 
added in still greater number. During this period of 
desolation great numbers of artisans, abandoning their 
country, carried elsewhere, especially to England and 
Germany, which sympathised with their opinions, 
the arts which had enriched their own country, and 
which now acquired through them a wider scope, 
and contribitea to the industrial progress of Europe. 

William of Orange, the Silent, now made himself 
the champion of the liberties of his country. Sup- 
ported chiefly by the northern Btates, thwarted by 
the jealousy of the Flemish nobles, and opposed by 
the Walloon provinces, whioh remained faithful to 
Spain, and even supplied her with troops, he at length 
succeeded in freeing the seven northern states, and 
forming them into the confederation of the United 
Provinces, whose independence, declared in 1581, was 
ultimately acknowledged by Spain. These events 
belong chiefly to the history of Holland. 

Requeeuns, the successor of Alva, had tried too 
late a more humane policy. At Antwerp and Ghent 
the Spanish soldiers broke out into excesses. The con- 
federates assembled in the latter town signed the paci- 
fication of Ghent, proclaiming liberty of conscience, 
and convoking the estates - general. The estates 
called in the aid of France, and offered the crown 
to Henry III., who declined to accept it, dreading 
the Catholic league in Mb own country. It is a special 
feature of the history of those days, that while the 
great rulers, particularly those of France and Ger- 
many, persecuted their reformed subjects, each was 
ready to protect the Protestant subjects of the others 
when opposed to their political policy. The success 
of the revolutionary party, consummated in the north, 
was at length checked in the southern provinces by 
the ability of Alexander FameBc, duke of Parma, the 
(Spanish commander, and by the reactionary spirit 
evoked in the provinces themselves, strengthened by 
the emigration of many influential reformers to the 
northern -states, and the Belgian Netherlands re- 
mained attached to Spain. 

From 1696 to 1633 the Spanish Netherlands were 
transferred to the Austrian branch of the family bv 
the marriage of Isabella, daughter of PMlip II., with 
the Archduke Albert of Austria. On the death of 
Isabella they reverted to Spain. By the treaty of 
lUBtadt in 1714 they were again placed under the 
dominion of Austria. During this period they were 
the subject of continual intrigues, and frequently of 
open warfare among the European states Twice 
conquered by Louis XIY., conquered again by Marl- 
borough, coveted by Holland, Spain, G ermany, France, 
and England, they lay continually open to the inva- 
sions and the struggles of foreign armies, and it was 
ftl this period especially that they were, as they have 
been called, the battlefield of Europe. Some portions 
of Maritime Flanders, Brabant, and Limburg, which 
had remained to Spain, were during this period con- 
quered and annexed by Holland, while France ac- 
T ll {^d Artois and Walloon Flanders, the south of 
Hainaut, and part of Namur and Luxemburg, in- 
cluding the important towns of Douai, Lille, Valen- 
ciennes, Dunkirk, and many others. 

From 1714 Austria was left in undisturbed pos- 
ession of the remainder of the Southern Netherlands, 
oseph II., styled the Philosophical Emperor, excited 
y his reforms a revolt, headed or stimulated by the 
onks of Flanders and Brabant, whom he had dis- 
possessed of their oonvents. The estates of the two 
P nnoes refused to vote the imposts, and were dis- 


solved. Hie populace took to arms. The Virgin was 
proclaimed generalissimo of Idle patriot army. The 
Austrian army concentrated at Tumhout was totally 
defeated. After applying in vain for assistance to 
Holland and Franoe, neither of which oould be ex- 
pected to have much sympathy with their movement, 
the insurgents were at length subdued, sad the Aus- 
trians re-entered Brussels, October, 1790. 

Soon after the whole Netherlands were conquered 
by the revolutionary armies of Franoe, and the coun- 
try was divided into French depar tmen t s, a change 
which, as might be expected, provoked as much re- 
sistance as the people were able to offer. When 
Napoleon ruled Franoe, his brother Louis beoama 
King of Holland. 

J ust before the battle of W aterloo, fought on Belgian 
territory, had once more changed the fate of Europe, 
Belgium was united by the Congress of Vienna to Hol- 
land, under the title of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. This fusion had much to recommend it. The 
ports and colonies of the north formed a suitable com- 
plement to the arts and industry of the south. Hie 
Flemings and the Dutch spoke the name language 
and bad the same origin; but there remained outride 
of this harmony the Walloon provinces, French In 
language and extraction A most injudicious measure 
of the Dutch government, an attempt to assimilate 
the language of the provinces by prohibiting the use 
of French in the courts of justice, excited an opposi- 
tion, which, encouraged by the success of the French 
revolution of 1880, broke out into revolt. The elec- 
toral system, moreover, gave the preponderance to 
the northern provinces, though inferior in popula- 
tion, and the interests of the provinces were diametri- 
cally opposed in matters of taxation. Belgium was 
agricultural and manufacturing, Holland commer- 
cial; the one wished to tax imports and exports, the 
other property and industry. In Idle chambers three 
different languages were spoken, Dutch, German, 
and French ; and the members frequently did not 
understand each other. NotMng but the most skilful 
government could have overcome these difficulties, 
and no statesman appeared fitted to grapple with 
them. The revolutionary movement became general 
in the south, and the Dutch troops, at first successful 
boforo Brussels, were finally repulsed, and compelled 
by the arrival of fresh bands of insurgents from all 
quarters to retire. The Flemings saluted the volun- 
teers of Lidge, Mons, and Toumay by the ancient 
title of Belgians, and this name, which properly dis- 
tinguished only a section of the people of the southern 
provinces, became henceforth recognized as the patri- 
otic designation of the whole. 

A convention of the great powers assembled in 
London, to determine on the affairs of the Nether- 
lands, and stop the effusion of blood It favoured 
the separation of the provinces, and drew up a treaty 
to regulate it In the meantime the National Con- 
gress of Belgium offered the crown to the Duke of 
Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe, and, on his 
declining it, they offered it, on the recommendation 
of England, to Leopold, prince of Saxe-Coburg, who 
acceded to it under the title of Leopold I., on July 21, 
1831. In November of the same year the five powers 
guaranteed the crown to Mm by the treaty of London. 
Some disputes with Holland in regard to the parti- 
tion of territories still remained. A convention was 
concluded between Franoe and England to bring 
these differences to a close, and in 1839 Holland ac- 
ceded to a treaty, by which Belgium surrendered to 
her portions of Limburg and Luxemburg, wMoh she 
had retained since 1880 

Dui tug the reign of Leopold, a prosperous period 
of thirty-four years, Belgium became a united and 
patriotic community. Arts and commeroe flourished, 
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and a plane was taken in the family of nations upon 
whloh the Belgian people could look with oompla- 
oenoy. On the outbreak of the French revolution of 
1848 Leopold declared his willingness to resign the 
crown if it was contrary to the wishes of his subjects 
that he should retain it. This declaration disarmed 
the Republican party, and confirmed the stability of 
the monarchy at a critical moment. During his reign 
Belgium concluded various treaties of commerce, 
with Great Britain in 1861 and 1862, and with France 
in 1801. Leopold II. succeeded his father in 1865. 
In recent years the chief feature of Belgian politios 
has been a keen struggle between the clerical and 
the liberal party. At the elections in June, 1878, the 
liberals gained a majority, which they lost in 1884, 
and failed to regain in 1890. Soon after followed 
a revision of the constitution, and at the elections in 
1894 the clericals were returned with a great majority 
over liberals and socialists combined. In 1885 Leo- 
pold II. became sovereign of the Congo Free State. 

BELGRADE, the capital of the Kingdom of 
Servia, situated in the angle formed by the junction 
of the Save with the Danube, overlooked by a citadel 
on a rocky eminenoe about 160 feet high. The town 
has been almost entirely transformed in recent times, 
and now contains a number of good buildings and 
wide streets, being provided with the electric light, 
tramwayB, telephones, water-works, &c., and having 
generally the aspect of any modern European town. 
It contains the royal palaee, residences of various 
ambassadors or ministers, the chief co'irtB and 
government departments, archiepiscopal cathedral, 
Protestant church and Bchool, high school or college, 
gymnasia, military school, national library of 80,000 
vols , national museum, &o The most numerous 
places of worship are the Greek- Catholic. There 
are no Industries of any importance, though brewing 
distilling, brick-making, flour-milling, tanning, &c., 
are carried on to some extent. The trade, however, 
is active, Belgrade being the chief emporium of the 
kingdom, the place to which most of the imports and 
exports of Servia are brought, and through which a 
large transit trade passes between Austria and Tur- 
key. It is now connected by railway with Budapest 
and with Constantinople and Salonioa, and carries on 
a large shipping trade by the Danube and also the 
Save. Under the name of Singidunum, Belgrade 
was the station of a Roman legion. In later tuneB 
it was several times destroyed In the contests of the 
Byzantines, Bulgarians, and Hungarians. In the 
fourteenth oentury it was in the possession of the 
Servians. Subsequently the military experiences of 
Belgrade have rendered it famous in history. Being 
► the key of Hungary, it was long an object of fierce 
contention between the Austrians and the Turks. It 
was besieged by the latter m 1456, and taken by 
them in 1521, from which time it was held by them 
till 1688, when it was retaken by the imperial army. 
Two years afterwards it was again captured by the 
Turks, who perpetrated every sort of atrocity in the 
conquered city, besides killing 1200 of the garrison. 
In 1693 the Austrians made an unsuccessful attempt 
to regain the town, sustaining a loss of’ffiOOO men. 
From this period it remained irjbosession of the 
Turks till the year 1717, when lFwas besieged by 
Prince Eugene, with an army of 00,000 men ; the 
Turkish garrison, amounting to 25,000 men, was sup- 
ported by a strong* flotilla on the Danube, and sub- 
sequently by an army of 200,000 men, under the 
grand vizier, who marched to the relief of the city. 
After a desperate confliot between the contending 
armies the Turks were defeated with a loss of 
13,000 killed, 6000 wounded, and 8000 prisoners; the 
Austrians having only 3000 killed and 4500 wound- 
ed. In 1739 the Turks made another vain attempt 


to retake Belgrade, but came the same year Into 
possession of it by treaty, retaining It till 1789, when 
it was taken by the Austrians. It was restored by 
treaty to the Turks in 1791; since which time it has 
shared the varying fortunes of Servia. In conse- 
quence of a quarrel with the Servians it was bom- 
barded by the Turkish garrison in 1862. In 1867 
it was evacuated by the Turks altogether, and since 
the treaty of Berlin (July, 1878) it has been the 
capital of an independent state. Pop., Deo. 81, 1883, 
88,210; in 1898, 69,269. 

BELIAL. By the translators of the English 
Bible, this word is often treated as a proper name, 
as in the expressions 'son of Belial,' 'man of Belial, 
In the old Testament, however, it ought not to be 
taken as a proper name, but it should be translated 
'wickedness,' or 'worthlessness.' To the later Jews 
Belial Beems to have become what Pluto was to the 
Greeks, the name of the ruler of the infernal regions; 
and in 2 Cor. vL 15 it seems to be used as a name 
of Satan, as the personification of all that is bad. 

BELISARIUS, one of the greatest generals of hlB 
time, to whom the Emperor Justinian chiefly owed 
the splendour of his reign. Sprung from an obscure 
family in Thrace, Belisarius first served in the body- 
guard of the emperor, soon after obtained the chief 
command of an army of 25,000 men stationed on 
the Persian frontiers, and in the year 530 gained a 
complete victory over a Persian army of not less 
than 40,000 soldiers The next year, however, he 
lost a battle against the same enemy, who had forced 
his way into Syria— the only battle which he lost 
during his whole career. He was recalled from the 
army, and soon became at home the support of his 
master. In the year 532 oivil commotions, proceeding 
from two rival parties, who called themselves the 
green and the blue, and who caused great disorders in 
Constantinople, brought the life and reign of Jus- 
tinian into the utmost peril, and Hypatius was already 
chosen emperor, when Belisarius with a small body 
of faithful adherents restored order. Justinian, 
with a view of conquering the dominions of Gelimer, 
king of the Vandals, sent Belisarius With an army 
of 16,000 men to Africa. After two victories he 
secured the person and treasures of the Vandal king. 
Gelimer was led in triumph through the streets of 
Constantinople, and Justinian ordered a medal to be 
struck, with the inscription Belisarius gloria Homan- 
orum t which haB descended to our time*. By the 
dissensions existing in the royal family of the Ostro- 
goths (see Goths) in Italy, Justinian was induoed to 
attempt to bring Italy and Rome under bis sceptre, 
Belisarius vanquished Vitiges, king of the Goths, 
made him prisoner at Ravenna (540), and oonducted 
him, together with many other Goths, to Constan- 
tinople. The war in Italy against the Goths con- 
tinued; but Belisarius, not being sufficiently sup- 
plied with money and troops by the emperor, de- 
manded his recall (648). He afterwards command- 
ed in the war against the Bulgarians, whom he 
conquered in the year 559, Upon his return to 
Constantinople he was accused of having taken part 
in a conspiracy. But Justinian was oonvincea of 
his innocence, and is said to have restored to him his 
property and dignities, of which he had been de- 
prived. Belisarius died in the year 665. Hii his- 
tory has been much coloured by the poets, and 
particularly by Marmontel, in his otherwise admir- 
able politico-philosophical romance. According to 
his narrative, the emperor caused the eyes of the 
hero to be struck out, and Belisarius wsa compel"® 
to beg his bread in the streets of Constantinople- 
Other writers say that Justinian had him thrown 
into a prison, which is still shown under the appella- 
tion of the Toioer of Belisarius. From this tower n® 
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ia reported to have let down a bag fastened to a 
rope, and to have addressed the passengers in these 
woids : — Date Bdieario obolum , quern, virtue erezit, 
invidia deprenit (Give an obolns to BelUarius, whom 
virtue exalted, and envy has oppressed). Of this, 
however, no contemporary writer makes any men- 
tion. Tzetzes, a slightly-esteemed writer of the 
twolfth century, was the first who related this,, 
fable. Certain it is, that, through too great indul- 
gence towards his wife Antonina, Bellsarius was im- 
pelled to many aots of injustice, and that he evinced 
a servile submissiveness to the detestable Theodora, 
the wife of Justinian. 

BELKNAP, Jeremy, an American clergyman 
and author of considerable reputation. He was bom 
in June, 1744, paduated at Harvard College in 
1 762, and was ordained pastor of the church in Dover, 
New Hampshire, in 1767. Here he spent twenty 
years in the diligent performance of his clerical 
duties and the cultivation of literaturo. It was 
during this period that he composed his History of 
New Hampshire, a work by which he established 
lmnself as an author in the good opinion of his coun- 
try men. In 1787 he took charge of a church in 
Boston, where he continued to officiate until his 
death, in 1798. Besides his History he published 
two volumes of his unfinished American Biography, 
and a number of political, religious, and literary 
tracts. 

HELL. The metal from which bells are usually 
made is an alloy of copper and tin called bell-metal. 
It is commonly composed of eighty parts of copper 
and twenty of tin. The Indian gong, so much cele- 
brated for the richness of its tones, contains copper 
and tin in this proportion. The proportion of tin in 
hell-metal varies, nowever, from one-third to one- 
tifth of the weight of the copper, according to the 
sound required, the size of the bell, and the impulse 
to be given. M. d’Arcet discovered that bell-metal, 
formed in the proportion of seventy-eight parts of 
copper united with twenty-two of tin, iB, indeed, 
nearly as brittle as glass, when oast in a thin plate 
or gong; yet if it be heated to a cherry red, and 
plunged into cold water, being held between two 
platcB of iron, that the plate may not bend, it be- 
comes malleable. Gongs, cymbals, and tomtoms 
have been manufactured with this compound. The 
clearness and richness of the tone of a bell depend 
not only on the metal which is used, and the perfec- 
tion of its casting, but also upon its shape ; and it 
has been shown by a number of experiments made 
for this purpose, that the well-known shape with a 
thick lip is the best adapted to give a perfect sound. 
The depth of the tone of a bell increases in propor- 
tion to its Bize. A bell is divided into the body or 
barrel, the ear or cannon, and the clapper. The lip 
01 B ound bow is that part where the bell Ir struck. 

Church-bells originated in Italy, being formed by 
degrees out of the oymbals, small tinkling bellB and 
hand-bells of the East used in religious ceremonies 
tw a means of honouring the gods or of summoning 
them to the feast. The feast of Osiria, particularly, 
am ° Wn ^ ave keen announced by bells, and in 
Athens the priests of Oybele made use of them at 
11 ^ sacrifices. Pliny says that bells were invented 
ong h cf 0Pe hia time. They were called tintirmabvla ; 
id Suetonius tells us that Augustus oaused one to 


nine on Holy Thursday, for the purpose of calling the 
faithful or rousing their attention. On Easter day ' 
he bells ring again, and the return of the aooustomed 
sound produces a cheerful effeofc. Paulinas, bishop 
of Nola, in Campania, is said to have first introduced 
church -bells in the fourth century, and thenoe the Low 
Latin names of the bell, eampana and nofa, are said 
to have originated. In the eixth century bells were 
used in the convents; they were suspended on the 
roof of the church in a frame. Towards the end of 
this oentury bells were placed on some churches at 
the expense of certain cities. About 650 they were 
introduced into France. Pope Sabinian, who died in 
606, first ordered that the hours of the day should be 
announced by striking the bell, that people might 
better attend to the horce canonical, that is, to the 
hours for Binging and praying. In 610 when Clotbair 
besieged Sens, Lupus, bishop of Orleans, ordered 
the bells of St. Stephen to be rung. The sound so 
frightened Clothair that he gave up the siege. In 
the eighth century the custom of baptizing and 
naming bells began. (See Bait-mm.) Church-bells 
wero probably introduced into Britain soon after 
their invention. They aro first mentioned by Bede, 
about the close of the seventh century. In the East 
they came into use in the ninth century; in Switzer- 
land in 1020; at what period they were brought into 
Germany is uncertain. In the eleventh century the 
cathedral at Augsburg had two bells. The same 
spirit which induced people to build immense min- 
sters, and to apply their wealth in ornamenting the 
places of worship, made them vie with each other in 
the Hize of their bells. The great bell of Moscow, 
cast in 1653, in the reign of the Empress Anne, and 
computed to weigh 443,772 lbs., is the largest yet 
made. A bell in the church of St. Ivan, in the same 
city, weighs 127,836 lbs ; another, 39,872 lbs.; and 
the one cast in 1819 weighs 112,000 lbs., the clapper 
alone weighing 2016 lbs. The magnificent new 
Church of the SacriS-Cccur, Paris, got a bell weigh- 
ing 28 tons, or about 62,000 lbs., in 1895. In Vienna 
a bell was cast in 1711 of 39,648 lbs. In Olinlitz is 
one of 40,096 lbs. The famous bell at Erfurt, in 
Germany, called ‘ Maria Gloriosa’, which was cast in 
1497 from the metal of the former bell ‘Susanna’, 
melted at the burning of the cathedral in 1472, 
weighs 30,800 lbs., is more than 24 feet in circum- 
ference, and has a clapper of 4 feet, weighing 1232 
lbB. 4 Groat Tom of Christ Church, Oxford, weighs 

17.000 lbs. ; of Lincoln, 9894 lbs. ; ‘ Great Paul ’ of St. 
Paul’s, London, cast in 1882, weighs 87,400 lbs. A 
bell at Nankin weighs 60,000 lbs.; and seven at Pekin 

120.000 lbB. eaoh. The practice of hanging bellB in 
houses is comparatively a modern one, Having been 
introduced into England Bince the time of Queen 
Anne. The inscriptions on old bells are carious, and 
in Borne cases have even historical value; and at this 
time, when ouriosities of all kinds are eagerly sought 
for, collections of these inscriptions are not un- 
commonly brought together. The use of bells has 
given rise to many verses, Borne of which are often 
inscribed on the bells themselves. One of the most 
common old inscriptions is the following: — 

1 Funera pltngo, fulgura frango, sabbata pango ; 

Exclto lento*, diwipo ventos, paco cruentoB . 

4 1 bewail deaths, I break lightnings, I celebrate 


uoiun wie temple oi Jupiter. Among saoDftins, l stir line biow, x uwpci wuiuo, * 
instwns they were first employed to call together the bloodthirsty.’ Perhaps the finest poem winch 
igioue congregations, for which purpose runners has ever been written on bells is Schiller s poem, Die 
w* n. e ,®P lo J«d before. Afterwards the people Glocke (The Bell), in whioh he describes the easting 
atm 1 a88em kl®d bv the sound of little pieces of board of the bell, and all its uses, in a highly poetical 

kence called aacred boards. To the manner. This has been translated into many modem 

Wo Jj n i ^ Roman Catholics in some places use languages, and also into Greek and Latin verse. See 
VoST^ 1 *" during part of Passion Week, begin- also Chimes and Curfew. m 
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Besides their use In churches, belle are employed 
for various purposes, the moat common use being to 
summon attendants or domestios in private houses, 
hotels, &o. Bells for this purpose are of small size, 
and may be held in the band and rung, but most 
commonly they are rung by means of wires stretched 
from the various apartments to the place where the 
bells are hung. Bells rung by electricity have now 
become common not only in hotels and other large 
establishments, but also in private houses. 

Bells, as the term is used on shipboard, are the 
strokes of the ship’s bell that proclaim the hours. 
Eight bells, the highest number, a?e rung at noon, 
and every fourth hour afterward, i.e. at 4, 8, 12, 
o’clock, and so on. The intermediate periods are 
indioated thus: 12*30, 1 bell; 1 o’clook, 2 bells; 
1*80, 8 bells, Ac., until the 8 bells announce 4 
o’clock, when the series recommences. The even 
numbers of strokes thus always announce hours, the 
odd numbers half-hours. 

BELL, Andrew, D.D., the author of the mutual 
instruction or ‘Madras’ system of education, waB 
born at St. Andrews on Maroh 27th, 1753. He 
was the son of a barber, and was educated at the 
university of his native town. He resided for seven 
years in Virginia, and on returning took orders in 
the Church of England. In 1787 he went to India, 
where he became chaplain at Fort St. George, 
Madras, and manager of the institution for the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of European soldiers. 
In that year the directors of the East India Com- 
pany sent out orders to Madras that a seminary 
should be established there for the education and 
maintenance of the orphans and distressed male 
children of the European military. The superin- 
tendence of this asylum was undertaken by Dr. Bell, 
who, having no object in view but the gratification of 
bis benevolence, refused the salary of 1200 pagodas 
(£480) which was attached to it. Failing to retain 
the services of properly qualified ushers, he resorted 
to the expedient of conducting his school through the 
medium of thescholars themselves. It was in the mode 
of conducting a school by means of mutual instruc- 
tion that the new method of Dr. Bell consisted ; and 
its value aB an abbreviation of the mechanical part of 
teaching, and where large numbers were to be taught 
economically, could not be easily overestimated at 
the time. His system, however, is now abandoned. 
From the commencement of hiB experiment he made 
the acholara, as far as possible, do everything for them- 
selves ; they ruled their own paper, made their own 
pens, Ac., while the teacher only directed them. The 
maxim of the school was that no boy could do any- 
thing right the first time, but he must learn when he 
first set about it, by means of his teacher, so as to be 
able to do it bimsolf ever afterwards. After super- 
intending the Bchool for seven years he found it neces- 
sary for his health to return to Europe. On his arrival 
he published in 1797 a pamphlet, entitled, An Experi- 
ment in Education made at the Male Asylum of 
Madras, in which he gave an account of his system. 
The first place in England where the system waB 
adopted was the charity schoA of Bt. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, and gradually, especia^ through the influ- 
ence of Joseph Lancaster, it waB very widely carried 
out in England and indeed in almost every other 
civilized country. Dr. Bell acquired in later life 
the dignity of a prebendary of Westminster, and 
was master of Sherborn Hospital, Durham. He 
employed himself during his latter years in writing 
severed works on education, among which the most 
valuable were, The Elements of Tuition, The English 
Sohool, and Brief Manual of Mutual Instruction and 
Discipline. The closing period of his life was passed 
at Cheltenham, where he died Jan. 27, 1882. Before 


| his death he gave over to trustees £120,000 thres 
per oent stock for education, half of it for the pur- 
pose of founding an academy in his native city, 
There is a life of Bell by Southey (3 vole., 1844). 

BELL, Sir Charles, anatomist, the son of an 
Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. William Bell, wai 
born at Edinburgh in November, 1774, studied anat- 
omy there under the superintendence of his brothei 
John (see below), and had scarcely reached manhood 
before he had proved himself to be a first-rate anat- 
omist as well as an exoellent lecturer. In 1804, 
being already known by his published works, he 
went to London, and worked his way slowly but 
surely, at a time when he had to compete with a 
number of the ablest and most original-minded men 
whom his profession has produced. In 1811 he 
published an essay entitled A New Idea of the 
Anatomy of the Brain, oontaining the important 
discovery of the distinction between sensory and 
motor nerves, on whioh his fame chiefly rests. This 
discovery was elaborated later in papera read before 
the Royal Society. It at once attracted general at- 
tention, established his reputation, and was doubtless 
the main ground on which, on the accession of Wil 
liam IV., he was selected for the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the Mid 
dlesex Hospital, to whose prosperity he afterwards 
greatly contributed. In 1824 he accepted the chair (4 
anatomy and surgery to the London College of Sur- 
geons, and in 1836 that of surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh. This latter situation he had accepted 
in the hope of spending his latter years among hii 
early friendB, and at the same time enjoying abundant 
leisure for the prosecution of his favourite pursuits. 
In 1 842 he set out for London, but had only reached 
the seat of his friend, Mr. Holland, of Hallow Park, 
near Worcester, when he was cut off by angina 
pectoris on April 28th. HiB principal works are 
Anatomy of Expression (1806) ; System of Opera- 
tive Surgery; Anatomy and Physiology, partly the 
work of his brother John ; Animal Mechanics, 
written for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge (1828); Nervous System (1830); and 
the Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand (1833) 
There is a life in Frenoh by Pichot (1859), and in 
1870 a selection from Sir Charles Bell’s correspon- 
dence was published. 

BELL, George Joseph, brother of Sir Chariot 
and John Bell (see both names), an eminent lawyer, 
was horn in Edinburgh on March 26th, 1770, passed 
as advocate in 1791, and though he never rose high 
in practice, soon distinguished himself, and became 
one of the first authorities on the subject of mercan 
tile jurisprudence and the law of bankruptcy. Thu 
distinction he earned for himself by the publication 
of a work which first appeared in 1804, in two vols. 
8 vo, under the title of a Treatise on the Laws ol 
Bankruptcy, but in subsequent editions was extended 
to two large vols. 4to, and changed its name to Coro 
mentaries on the Laws of Scotland and on the Prin- 
ciples of Mercantile Jurisprudence. This work 
notwithstanding recent changes in the law, is still ■ 
standard. In 1822 Mr. Bell was appointed to tn« 
chair of Scots law in the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1831 obtained the more lucrative office of « 
principal clerk of session. He died in 1848. BesW 
the work above-mentioned, he published Principle 
of the Law of Scotland, the tenth edition of whic 
was issued in 1897 ; and other works. , 

BELL, Henri, the first successful applier 
steam to the purposes of navigation in Europe, 
born at Torphichen, in Linlithgowshire, A®* 11 ' 
1767. In 1787 he engaged with Mr. James W 9 
engineer at Bell’s Hill, with the view of comply 
his knowledge of meohanies. He afterwards 
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to London, but about the year i790 he returned to 
Sootland, and praotlsed for several years, at Glasgow, 
the oraft of a house-carpenter. In 1808 he removed 
to Helensburgh, where he oontinued to prosecute his 
favourite task of mechanioal sohemlng, without much 
regard to the ordinary affairs of the world, though 
he became proprietor of baths there. The application 
of steam to navigation had been already attempted 
by Mr. Miller of Dalswinton (among others), who, 
m 1788, had a vessel constructed, which was pro- 
pelled by a small engine and paddle-wheel, the scene 
of operations being a loch on his own property in 
Dumfriesshire. Some further experiments were made 
by this gentleman and others, and although they 
did not fail to establish the practicability of steam 
navigation (see the article Steam Navigation), 
yet the scheme had no practical result for several 
years. Henry Bell seems to have turned his atten- 
tion to the subject before the end of the oentury, 
and at last, in January, 1812, produced the Comet, 
a vessel of 40 feet in length, which was found in a 
great measure to answer the purpose contemplated. 
This vessel could make way against a head tide in 
the river at the rate of 5 miles an hour, and con- 
tinued to ply on the Clyde for a number of years. 
It may be mentioned, that Mr. Robert Fulton, an 
American engineer, had launched a boat upon this 
principle m 1807, and that it performed long voyages 
upon the Hudson River; but it has been proved that 
Fulton had derived assistance in the construction of 
Ins vessel from Bell, who must therefore be allowed 
the praise of having done, in his own country, whut 
all other men, notwithstanding the superior advan- 
tages of skill and capital, had failed in doing. Bell 
lived to see the bosom of the Clyde dotted far and 
wide by innumerable copies of his own invention; 
he lived to know that steam-boats promised to give 
a new turn to the art of general warfare ; he lived 
to behold numerous secluded ports of his own 
country subjected by means of these light wanderers 
of the doop to the blessings of commeree and civili- 
sation, which could not have otherwise reached them 
lor centuries ; yet he reaped for himself little advan- 
ce While mankind at large were enjoying the 
Meanings which he had pointed out to them, he ap- 
proached the confines of old age with the prospect 
of hardly the average comforts which attend that 
stage of existence in the humbler walks of society. 
Touched by his condition, a number of benevolent 
individuals instituted a subscription in his behalf, 
and it is creditable to the good feeling of the citizens 
of Glasgow and other places that a considerable sum 
was raised. The trustees on the river Clyde also 
^ave Mr. Bell an annuity of £100, which he enjoyed 
for several years, the half of whioh sum was con- 
tinued to his widow. Bell died at Helensburgh on 
the 14th Nov., 1830. A monument was erected 
hn memory at Dunglass Point on the Clyde. 
BELL, James, an eminent geographical writer, 
vvas born at Jedburgh, 1769, and removed with his 
! , or t( > Glasgow in 1777, where, after receiving a 
moral education, he served an apprenticeship to the 
eavmg business, and in 1790 commenced the manu- 
ic iuing of cotton goods upon a large and respect- 
hv !, Bca J e - , k* tha universal depression occasioned 
iwn 8 A°? k ° f French revolution in 1798, Mr. 
a r-™ ° 9t was reduoed to the condition of 

of hf T ww P or I but having relinquished that line 
Droviflu e nl afl ft b° ut the year 1815 engaged to im- 
work of „ Geography, an original 


work in f G1 “? ow System of Geography, an original 
«ncoimu> tWO v ““'’ met with oonriderable 

of WM new, ohiefly by the Inborn, 

to iv. rot 'it « wen 
PriacW P“ bUo > “ ld f °nned the bad. of hi, 
P®1 work, A System of Popular and Scientific 


Geography, published at Glasgow In six vols. His . 
Gazetteer of England and Wales was in the course 
of publication at the time of his death. He died 
in 1833. 

BE LL , John, of Antermony, in Scotland, waa 
born on his paternal estate in 1691, and after re- 
ceiving a classical education, turned his attention to 
the study of medicine. Having gone to St. Peters- 
burg in 1714, after the completion of his studies, he 
happened to he in that city when an embassy was 
being sent to the Sophy of Persia, and was appointed 
medical attendant to the ambassador. On his return 
from Persia to the Russian capital in 1718 he found 
there was another embassy preparing to set out for 
China, and through the influence of the ambassador 
whom he had attended to Persia he obtained an 
appointment m it ahso The embassy arrived at 
Pekin * after a tedious journey of exactly sixteen 
months.’ Mr. Bell has left a very f ull account of 
occurrences during his residence in the oapital of 
China. The embassy left that city on the 2d of 
March, 1721, and arrived at Moscow on the 5th of 
Jan., 1722. The war between Russia and Sweden 
was now concluded, and the czar had determined to 
undertake an expedition into Persia, at the request 
of the sophy, to assist that prince against the 
Afghans, his subjects, who had seized upon Kanda- 
har and possessed themselves of several provinces 
on the frontiers towards India. Mr. Bell’s former 

J ourney to Persia gave him peculiar advantages, and 
le was accordingly engaged to accompany the army 
to Derbend, from which he returned in December, 
1722. Soon afterwards he revisited his native 
country, and returned to St. Petersburg in 1784. 
In 1737 he was sent to Constantinople by the 
Russian chancellor, and Mr. Rondoau, the British 
minister at the Russian court He seems now to 
have abandoned the public service, and to have 
settled at Constantinople as a merchant. About 
1746 he married Mary Peters, a Russian lady, and 
determined to return to Scotland. He spent the 
latter part of his life on his estate, where he died on 
the 1st of July, 1780. The only work written by 
Mr. Bell is his Travels from St Petersburg in 
Russia to Various Parts of Asia. 

BELL, John, a distinguished Burgeon in Edin- 
burgh, was bom in that city in 1763. After com- 
pleting his professional education he travelled for a 
Bhort time in Russia and the N. of Europe ; and on 
his return began to deliver lectures on Burgery and 
midwifery. These lectures, which he delivered be- 
tween the years 1786 and 1796, were very highly 
esteemed, and speedily brought him into practice as 
a consulting and operating surgeon. The increase 
of his private practiee, indeed, rendered it necessary 
for hun in 1796 to discontinue his lectures, and from 
that time forward he devoted himself to his patients, 
and to the preparation of the several publications of 
which he was the author. 

For upwards of twenty years Mr. Bell may be 
said to have stood at the head of hiB profession in 
Edinburgh as an operator. Patients came to him 
from all quarters, both of Scotland and England, 
and even from the Continent ; and during that inter- 
val he performed some of the most delicate and 
difficult operations in surgery. Early in 1810 he 
was thrown by a spirited horse, and appears never 
to have entirely recovered from the effects of the 
accident. In the autumn of that year he made an 
excursion, partly on account of his health, to London; 
thence he proceeded to Paris, and afterwards pur- 
sued his journey southwards, visiting the most dis- 
tinguished cities of Italy. During his residence on 
the Continent he was treated in the most flattering 
by the members of his own profession ; and 
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hi* countrymen, who after the pence of 1816 had 

G ne to the Continent in great numbers, gladly took 
i professional assistance. In Faria, Naples, and 
Home in particular, his numerous patients occupied 
him perhaps too exclusively: for his health oontinued 
to decline, and he died at Home, April 15, 1820, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

The following is a complete list ofjris professional 
works. — (1) The Anatomy of the Human Body 
(three vols., 1793 to 1802; third edition, with plates 
by Charles Bell, three vols. 8vo, 1811). (2) Engrav- 
ings of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints, illustrating 
the first volume of the Anatomy ( of the Human 
Body, drawn and engraved by hflnself (royal 4 to, 
1794, third edition). (3) Engravings of the Arteries, 
illustrating the second volume of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body (royal 4to, 1801 ; third edition, 8vo, 
1810). (4) Discourses on the'Nature and Cure of 

Wounds (8vo, 1796 ; third edition, 1812) (6) Answer 
for the Junior Members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons to the Memorial of Dr. James Gregory to 
the Managers of the Royal Infirmary (8vo, 1800). 
(6) The Principles of Surgery (three vols. 4to, 1801 - 8). 
(7) Letters on Professional Character, &c. His 
Observations on Italy 1 b a posthumous work, which 
was edited by the late Bishop Sandford of Edin- 
burgh. 

BELLA, Stefano Della, an engraver, born at 
Florence in 1610. He followed at firat Callnt’s man- 
ner, but soon adopted one of his own. In 1G42 he 
went to Paris, where he was employed by Cardinal 
Richelieu. He returned to Florence, and became the 
teacher in drawing of Cosmo, the son of the great 
duke, and died in 1664. It i8 said that he engraved 
1400 plates. 

BELLADONNA See Nightshade. 
BELLAMY, Jacobus, a Flemish poet, was born 
at Flushing in the year 1767, and died in 1786. He 
was twenty-five years old, and followed the trade of 
a baker, when, in the year 1 772, the second secular 
festival in commemoration of the foundation of the 
republic was celebrated throughout Holland. His 
genius, suddenly inflamed by the love of his native 
land, rendered him a poet, and his first productions 
met with success. He studied Latin, made himself 
better acquainted with his mother tongue, and com- 
posed several pieces of merit sufficient to induce the 
Society of Arts at the Hague to incorporate them in 
their collections. In 1786 he published his patriotic 
aongs under the title Vaderlandsche Gez&ngen, which 
secure him a place among the first poets of his nation. 
Bellamy sung likewise the praise of love. The later 
works of this poet betray a certain melancholy, which 
renders them still more interesting. A biographical 
account of him has been written by G. Kniper. He 
may be placed by the side of Bilderdyk, Helmers, 
Loots, IL Feyth, &c., as one of the restorers of modern 
Dutch poetry. 

BELLARMINO, Roberto, a cardinal and cele- 
brated controversialist of the Roman Church, was 
born at Monte Pulciano in TuBcany in 1542. At 
the age of eighteen he entered inW the College of 
Jesuits, where he soon distinjAphea himself; and 
his reputation caused him to be sent into the Low 
Countries to oppose the progress of the reformers. 
He was ordained a priest in 1569 by Jansenius, 
bishop of Ghent, and placed in the theological chair 
of the University of Louvain. After a residence of 
seven years he returned to Italy, and was sent by 
Sixtus V. to France, as companion to the legate. 
He was made a cardinal on account of his learning, 
by Clement VIII., and in 1602 created Archbishop 
of Capua. At the elections of Leo XI. and Paul 
V. he was thought of for the pontificate, and might 
have been chosen had he not been a Jesuit. Paul 


V. recalled him to Rome, on which he resigned his 
archbishopric without retaining any pension on it as 
he might have done. In 1618 he left his apart- 
ments in the Vatican, and returned to a house of his 
order, where he died in 1621. So impressed were 
the people \4ith the Idea of his sanctity that it was 
necessary to place guards to keep off the crowd 
which pressed round to touch his body or procure 
some relics of his garments Bellarroino had the 
double merit with the court of Rome of supporting 
her temporal power and spiritual supremacy to the 
utmost, and of strenuously opposing the reformers. 
The talent he displayed in the latter controversy 
called forth all the similar ability on the Protestant 
side ; and for a number of years no eminent divine 
among the reformers failed to make hiB arguments a 
particular subject of refutation. The great work 
which he composed in this warfare is entitled A Body 
of Controversy, written in Latin, the style of which 
is perspicuous and precise, without any pretension to 
purity or elegance. He displays a vast amount of 
Scriptural learning, and is deeply versed in the 
doctrine and practice of the church in all ages, as be- 
comes one who determines every point by authority. 
To his credit he exhibits none of the lax morality of 
his order, and in respect to the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and efficacious grace, is more a follower of St 
Augustine than a Jesuit. His maxims on the right 
of pontiffs to depose prinoes caused his work on the 
temporal power of the popes to be condemned at 
Paris. On the other hand, it did not satisfy the 
court of Romo, because it asserted, not a direct, but 
an indirect, power in the popeH in temporal matters , 
which reservation so offended Sixtus V., that he 
placed it among the list of prohibited books. His 
society thought so highly of hiB sanctity, that proofs 
were collected to entitle him to canonization; but 
the fear of giving offence to the sovereigns whose 
rightB he oppugned has always prevented a com 
pliance with the ardent wishes of the Jesuits. His 
controversial works were published at 1 Vague in 
1721, and again at Mayonce in 1842. Of his other 
works the most important is his ChriBtiame Doctrinre 
Applicatio (Rome, 1603)— a work originally composed 
in Italian, but since translated into all European 
languages. Bellarmine — as he is called bv English 
writers — also left an autobiography, which was re- 
issued and annotated by Dbllinger and Reusch (1887). 

BELLARY, a town in India, in the presidency of 
Madras, capital of a district of the same name, 280 
miles north-west of Madras. It is the head-quarters 
of the troops belonging to the districts of Bellary and 
Kadapah, and possesses two forts, one built on the 
summit, and the other on a lower eminence of a 
huge granite rock about two miles in circumference, 
and rising to the height of about 460 feet from the 
ground. Bellary is the terminus of a branch line of 
the Madras railway. The cantonment possesses an 
excellent bazaar. Pop. (1891), 69,770.— The district 
of Bellary lieB in the angle between JVfysor and 
Hyderabad, to both of which it has belonged in turn 
It was ceded by the former to the latter in 1792, 
and by the latter to the British in 1800. Area, 
5975 square miles; pop. (1891), 900,126. 

BELLE- ALLIANCE. See WATERLOO. 

BELLEGARDE, Gabriel do Pao de, French 
writer, bom in 1717, died in 1789. He was an 
indefatigable compiler, was an adherent of the Fort- 
Royal school, and published an edition of the work* 
of Antoine Arnauld. , 

BELLE- ISLE, or Belle-Isle-en-Meb (anciently 
Vindilia), an island in the Bay of Biscay, belonging 
to France, in the department of Morbihan, about 
miles south of Quiberon Point, about 11 
and 6 broad where broadest, surrounded by rocks. * 
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■oil i» diverse, consisting of rook, salt marsh, and 
fertile groands. Palais is the oapital Pop. 10,000. 

BELLE-ISLE, or Bellisle, an island, 1 5 miles n. of 
Newfoundland and n.e. of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
about 21 miles in circuit. On the K.w. side it has a 
email harbour, called Lark Harbour, within a little 
island dose to the shore. At the K. point it has 
another small harbour or cove that will onty admit 
fishing shallops. A rescue station has been estab- 
lished for persons that may be shipwrecked. The 
narrow channel between Newfoundland and the 
coast of Labrador is called the Straits of Belle- isle. 
Steamers from Glasgow and Liverpool to Quebeo 
round the north of Ireland commonly go by this 
channel in summer as being the shortest route. 

BELLEISLE, Charles Louis Augusts Fouquet, 
Comte db, Marshal of Franee, born at Villefranche, 
Sept. 22, 1684, distinguished himself during the 
famous siege of Lille, and became brigadier in the 
royal forces. After the conclusion of the war of the 
Spanish succession he went with Marshal Villars to 
Raatadt, where he displayed diplomatic talents. The 
cession of Lorraine to France in 1735 was principally 
his work. Cardinal Fleury reposed confidence in 
him ; Louift XV. made him Governor of Metz and 
the three bishoprics of Lorraine, which office he held 
until his death. Before the breaking out of the war 
in 1741 he visited the principal courts of Germany 
with the design of disposing them, after the death of 
Charles VI., to choose the Elector of Bavaria Em- 
peror of Germany ; and he displayed so muoh address 
on this occasion as to excite the admiration of 
Frederick II. After his return he placed himself at 
the head of the French forces sent to oppose those of 
Maria Theresa. He took Prague by assault; but 
the King of Prussia having made a separate peace, 
lie was compelled to a retreat, which he performed 
with admirable skill. In Dec. 1744, when on a dip- 
lomatic journey to Berlin, he was arrested in Ger- 
many and Bent to England, but he was exchanged in 
1740. In the following year he forced General 
Browne, who had entered the b. of France from 
Italy, to raise the siege of AntibeB and to retreat 
over the Var. In 1748 the king made him a duke 
and peer of France, and the department of war was 
committed to his charge. He reformed the army by 
abolishing many abuses, enlarged the military aca- 
demy, and caused an order of merit to be established. 
Ue died at Versailles on Jan. 26th, 1761. 
BELLENDEN, John. See Ballenttnk. 
BELLENDEN, William, a Scottish writer of the 
seventeenth century, distinguished for the elegance 
of his Latin style. He was bom about 1555, pro- 
bably at Lasswade, Midlothian, and educated at 
1’aris, where he was professor of belles-lettres in 
1602 ; and though he was made master of requests 
by James I., he still continued to reside in the 
French metropolis. In 1608 he published a work 
entitled Ciceronis Princeps, containing a selection 
from the works of Cicero, consisting of passages re- 
lating to the duties of a prince, Ac. He afterwards 
published CiceroniB Consul, Senator, & c., with two 
other treatises, from one of which Conyers Mid- 
a eton's Life of Cicero was largely compiled — a 
Plagiarism denounced by Dr. Parr in a Latin pre- 
ace prefixed to a reissue of Bellenden's writings 
(1 787) He died about 1633. 

SS^OPHON. See HipponoDs. 
BELLEROPHON, a genus of gasteropodous mol- 
bcs, typical of the family Bellerophontidm. The 
pecieB are all fossil shells found in the limestones of 
e Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous periods. 
sn<?u are usuall y »wigned to the order Heteropoda, 
living 0 nftufc “°id one-chambered shells, like the 
Vln « Argonauts, and Carinaria. 


BELLES-LETTRES, the Freneh term for whioh 
the English equivalent is polite literature. It is im- - 
possible to give a satisfactory explanation of what 
is or has been oalled belles-lettres; in fact, the vaguest 
definition would be the best, as almost every branch 
of knowledge has at one time been included in, at 
another exoluded from, this denomination. The most 
correot definition, therefore, would be, perhaps, such 
as embraoed all knowledge and every science not 
merely abstract nor simply useful. In the division 
of the departments at the Lyoeum of Arts, estab- 
lished at Paris in 1792, the belles-lettres compre- 
hended general Mmmar, languages, rhetoric, geo- 
graphy, history, Atiquities, ana numismatics; whilst 
philosophy, mathematics, &o., were called, in contra- 
distinction, soiences. If the name of belles-lettres 
ought to be retained at all, it would seem proper to 
include under it poetry, rhetoric, and all prose which 
has pretensions to elegance. 

BELLE VAL, Pierre Richer de, a French 
botanist, born at ChalonB-sur-Marne about 1564, 
deserves notice as the first in France who taught 
botany as a distinct science from medicine. Henry 
IV. having been made aware that French students 
were obliged to go into Italy to study botany, which 
had made great progress there since the establish- 
ment of botanical gardens at Padua, Pisa, and 
Bologna, determined to form a similar garden at 
Montpellier, and to oreate a new chair, the professor 
of which should teach anatomy in winter and botany 
in spring and summer. Belleval obtained the first 
appointment in 1593, but he steadily refused to teach 
anatomy. He immediately began to make a collec- 
tion of all the plants in Languedoc in order to the 
production of an illustrated flora, for which about 
600 quarto plates had been engraved, when he died 
in 1623, before the work could be published. Through 
the carelessness of his representatives, who sold the 
plates, almost the whole fruit of his labours was lost. 

BELLEVUE (Fr., fine protpeet ), a name given to 
various villas and palaces, but particularly to a 
beautiful country palace in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, situated on the ridge of those hills which 
stretoh from St. Cloud towards Meudon. It was 
built by Mme. de Pompadour. The building was 
commenced in July, 1748, and finished in Nov. 1750. 
After the death of Louis XV. the ubc of it was 
granted to the aunts of Louis XVI., mesdames de 
France. The first French artists of the time had 
exerted all their talents in embellishing Bellevue; so 
that this palace, at the period when it was built, was 
considered the most oharming in all Europe. After 
the revolution the Convention deoreed that Bellevue 
should be kept in repair at the expense of the nation, 
and that it should be dovoted to public amusements. 
Nevertheless it was publicly sold during the highest 
itch of revolutionary excitement, and tne purchaser 
ad it demolished. There are now a number of 
villas and other houses here, forming a pretty village. 
During the siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870- 
71 this was an important strategic point. 

BELLEY (ancient BeUica ), a town of France, de- 
partment Ain, 39 miles s.e. of Bourg, and 38 miles 
s.w. of Geneva, agreeably situated between two hills, 
a short distanoe from the Rhone, in a fertile valley 
watered by the Furau, It is v§rv ancient, having 
been a place of note in the time of Julius Ctesar, and 
is the seat of a bishopric, founded in 412. It con- 
tains a communal college, has an agricultural society, 
and a court of primary resort. The episcopal palace, 
the belfry of the cathedral, the college, and the rich 
cabinet of medals and antiquities, are worth notice. 
Silkworms are reared; and lithographic stones, reck- 
oned the best in France, are obtained from quarries 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1896), 6070. 
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BELLIARD, AuouBTnr Daniel, Count dk, lieu- 
tenant-general, peer of Franoe, and sometime French 
Minister in Brussels, distinguished as a general and 
diplomatist, was bom in 1769 at Fontenay-le- Comte, 
In La Vendee, and entered the military service very 
early. Dumouriee soon after made him an officer of 
Us staff. He fought at Jemappee, and was raised 
to the rank of lieutenant-general after the battle of 
Neerwinden. After Dumouries had betrayed the 
Convention and fled, Belliard was carried as a pri- 
soner to Paris, and dismissed from the service; but 
he soon entered the army again as a volunteer, and 
was again made lieutenant-general. Under Napoleon, 
serving in Egypt, Germany, Spain, and Russia, he 
rose to great military distinction. After the abdi- 
cation of the emperor he received the order of St. 
Louis from Louis XVIII., and was made a peer and 
major-general of the French army. He again ranged 
himself on the side of Napoleon after his return from 
Elba, and received from him orders to hasten to King 
Joachim, in order to direct the operations of the 
Neapolitan army. The vessel which was to carry 
him to Naples was chased by a British ship, and 
obliged to return to France. The Bourbons, after 
their return, imprisoned him, and placed him under 
the surveillance of the police, but only for a short time, 
for, in 1816, he was again a peer, and subsequently 
fulfilled several important diplomatic missions. Dur- 
ing his embassy in Brussels Belliard displayed un- 
common activity: he contributed more than any 
other diplomatist to the foundation of the new Bel- 
gian government, and to the preservation of the city 
of Antwerp when the Dutch General Chaasd threat- 
ened to lay it in ruins. He died Jan. 27, 1832. 

BELLINI, Jacopo, and his two sons, Gentile and 
Giovanni (who surpassed tbeir father), celebrated 
painters, who made a new epoch in the Venetian 
school. Of Jacopo’s works nothing has been left; 
but several of Gentile’B (for example, a St. Mark) 
have reachud our times. Gentile was born in 1421, 
and in 1479 went to Constantinople, Mohammed II. 
having sent to Venice for a skilful painter. He is 
said to have there copied the bass-reliefs of the column 
of Theodosius, and to have died at Venice in the year 
1601. Giovanni, more distinguished than eithor his 
father or brother, was born at Venice about 1424, and 
died about 1616. He studied nature diligently, and 
his drawing was good. He contributed much to make | 



Benediction, is to be found in the gallery of Dresden. 
His own reputation was much increased by that of 
his oelebrated disciples, namely, Titian and Giorgione. 
As their instructor he is sometimes called the founder 
of the Venetian school. 

BELLINI, Vincenzo, a celebrated composer, born 
at Catania in Sicily in 1802, was educated at Naples 
mder Zingarelli, commenced writing operas before he 
was twenty, and composed for the principal musical 
establishments in Europe. His most celebrated works 
are Norma, I Puritani, and La Sonnambula. He 
died of consumption near Paris in 1835. He is re- 
markable chiefly for sweetness of melody, suitable- 
ness of harmony, and an adaptation of elfind to sense, 
and Btood honourably distinguisnl from many of his 
profession by the excellence of his moral character. 
BELLISLE. See Belle-isle. 

BELLMANN) Karl Mickel, the most original 
among the Swedish poets, was born at Stockholm in 
1740, and grew up in the quietude of domestic life. 
The first proofs which he gave of his poetical talents 
were religious and pious effusions. The dissipated 
life of young men at Stockholm devoted to pleasure 
was afterwards the subject of his poems. By these 
his name was spread over all Sweden. Even the 


attention of Gustavos m. was attracted to him, and 
he received from the king an appointment, which 
enabled him to devote himself almost entirely to 
poetical pursuits, in an easy independence, until his 
death in 1796. His songs are truly national, and 
love and liquor their most common themea. 
BELL-METAL. See Bell. 

BELLONA, the goddess of war, daughter of 
Phorcys and Goto. She was called by the Greeks 
Enyo, and is often confounded with Minerva. She 
was anciently called Ducllona, and was the sister of 
Mars, or, according to some, his daughter or his wife. 
She prepared his chariot when he was going to war, 
and drove his steeds through the tumult of the 
battle with a bloody scourge, her hair dishevelled, 
and a torch in her hand. The Romans paid great 
adoration to her; but she was held in the highest 
veneration by the Oappadocians, chiefly at Comana, 
where Bhe had above 8000 priests. Her temple at 
Romo was near the Porta Carmentalis. In it the 
senators gave audience to foreign ambassadors and 
to generals returned from war. At the gate wm 
a small column, called the column of war, against 
which they threw a spear whenever war was declared. 
The priests of this goddess consecrated themselves 
by making great incisions in their bodies, and par- 
ticularly in the thigh, from which they received the 
blood in their bands to offer as a sacrifice to the 
goddess. In their wild enthusiasm they often pre- 
dicted bloodshed and wars, the defeat of enemies, or 
the besieging of towns. 

BELLOT, Joseph RknE, a French naval officer, 
whose personal merits and untimely fate render him an 
object of melancholy interest, was bom at Paris in 
1826, of a family in humble circumstances. At the 
age of sixteen entered the naval academy at Brest, 
where he continued for two years, and afterwards 
received a commission as iUvt de marine on board the 
Berceau. For his bravery in an expedition against 
Tamatave, Madagascar, he was promoted to the rank 
of an dive of the first class, and also created a cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour, though not yet twenty 
years old. On his return to France in 1847 he was 
made a sub-lieutenant, and the following year pro- 
ceeded in the Triomphante to South America, where 
he remained for two years. Shortly after his return 
Lieutenant Bellot, who had been led to take a deep 
interest in the expeditions now being fitted out t« 
the Arctic regions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
obtained permission from the French government to 
volunteer his services, which were readily accepted 
In J une, 1861, he embarked on board the Jtoyal Albert 
schooner, fitted out by Lady Franklin, and commanded 
by Captain Konnedy. The voyage was ineffectual, but 
unattended with any disaster, and an interesting journal 
of it, kept by Bellot, was published after his death. In 
June, 1863, he Bailed again on board the Phoenix, 
under the command of Captain Inglefield, on a new 
Arctic expedition, the principal object of which waste 
convey despatches to Sir Edward Belcher, then ooffl* 
manding H.M.S. Assistance in the Polar seas. The 
Phoenix reached safely Erebus and Terror Bay, where 
it found the North Star, whose commander, Captain 
Pullen, was absent on a journey of discovery. Cap* 
tain Inglefield resolved to set out in search of wm, 
but in his absence it became desirable to get the de* 
patches conveyed to Sir Edward Belcher — a duty 
which Lieutenant Bellot undertook to perforin by 
crossing the ice. Having set out with four Milon, 
a canoe, and a sledge, the party got ** J 

gale of wind on the 18th of August, and Bellot, won 
two others, was drifted away on a piece of “*• 
With the view of ascertaining the direction the 
was taking, he crossed over to the opposite riae 
the hummock, and was never seen mote. Thw 
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all the Information that could ever be learned of his 
fate. In testimony of the universal respeot whioh 
his gallantry and penonal worth had inspired, a sub- 
scription was afterwards entered into, Dy whioh a 
handsome granite obelisk was erected to his memory 
in front of Greenwich Hospital, and a provision made 
for his sisters. 

BELLOWS, a machine for blowing fire, so formed 
as, by being dilated and contracted, to inhale air by 
a lateral orifioe, whioh is opened and closed by a 
valve, and to propel it through a tube upon the fire. 
As soon as men began to mako use of fire the import- 
ance of bellows was felt, since the natural bellows, if 
we may give this name to the lungs, could not be 
applied to any great extent. The invention of bel- 
Iowb is ascribed to Anacharsis the Scythian, though 
probably it took place in different countries. The 
forms of bellows at present are very various, as many 
attempts have been made for the improvement of 
this highly important machine, which becomes neces- 
sary wherever a powerful flame is required in tho 
arts. As mining was carried on at an early date in 
Germany, and great heat is required in smelting 
the ores and working the metals, various new kinds 
of bellows were invented in that country, one of 
which consista of an empty box, which moves up 
and down in another, partially filled with water. 
Between the bottom of the empty box and sur- 
face of the water is a space filled with air, which 
fa driven out hy the descent of the inclosed box. 
Bellows of very great power are generally called 
blowing-Tnachines (whioh see). One of the largest 
is at work in the smithy of the Royal Dockyard at 
Woolwich. It is adequate to the supply of air for 
forty forge-fires, amongst whioh are several for the 
forging of anchors, iron kneeB, and many other heavy 
pieces of smithery. The common Chinese bellows 
consist of a box of wood about 2 feet long and 1 foot 
square, in which a thick, square piece of board, 
which exactly fits the internal cavity of the box, is 
pushed backwards and forwards. In the bottom 
of the box, at each end, there is a Bmall conical or 
plug valve to admit the air, and valves above to 
discharge it. 

BELLO' WS-FISH. See Sea-snipe. 

BELLOY, Pierre Laurent Buirktte de, the 
first French dramatist who successfully introduced 
native heroes upon the French stage, was born at St. 
Flour, in Auvergne, on the 17th of Nov. 1727. He 
went to Paris when a child, lost his father soon after, 
and was supported by his uncle, a distinguished ad- 
vocate in the Parliament of Paris, who designed him 
for the same profession. He applied himself to this 
profession with reluctance, while he showed much 
geniuH for the drama. HU uncle opposed this taste, 
and the young man secretly left his house. He now 
made his appearance at several northern courts as an 
actor, under the name of Dormont de BtUoy. Belloy 
had hoped to roconcile his family to him by the 
success of his first tragedy, Titus, but this hope was 
disappointed by the failure of the piece; and the 
author went to St. Petersburg. Shortly after, his 
uncle died, and Belloy returned again to France, 
where he brought out his tragedy Zelmire, which 
wm acted with the most complete success. In 1765 
followed his Sibge de Calais, a tragedy which pro- 
duced a great sensation, and is still esteemed, though 
it owes the applause bestowed on it rather to its 
"abjoct than to its poetical merit. He received the 
m p dal promised by the king to those poets who 
jmuld produeo three successful pieces, and whioh 

as awarded only on this occasion. On account of 

e great applause with whioh the Siege of Calais 
rec ® lve d, it was coanted as two, it being, in 
i only the second successful piece of Belloy. 


The city of Calais- sent him the freedom of the eity 
in a gold box, with the inscription Laure am tultt, 
civicam recipit. Belloy wrote sundry other dramatic 
pieces, of which Gaston et Bayard procured his re- 
ception into the Acadlmie Francaise. He died 6th 
March, 1776. 

BELL ROCK, a dangerous reef of sunken rooks 
on the east coast of Scotland, about 12 miles from 
Arbroath, and lying right in the fairway of vessels 
making for the firths of Forth and Tay. The Inch- 
cape or Bell Rock reef was long the terror of sea- 
men, and on it numerous vessels were wrecked. At a 
very early period the lnchcape Rook was unhappily 
too well known, and tradition has it that one of the 
Abbots of Aberbrothnck succeeded in placing a bell 
upon it (hence the name), in such a way as to be 
ning by the motion of the waves, to warn sailors of 
its proximity. Tho legend tells ub that a notorious 
Dutch. sea pirate cut the bell from the rock, and on 
returning with his ship laden with spoils from one 
of his piratical expeditions, he and his crew perished, 
as, an old historian has it, ‘by the righteous judg- 
ment of God’, for want of the Bignal which he had 
so wantonly romoved. On this legend Southey has 
founded his well-known ballad of ‘Sir Ralph the 
Rover ’. 

M r. Robert StcvenBon, the engineer of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses, had been care- 
fully considering the nature of the building best suited 
to such an exposed place. While he mhB working 
out the problem, the winter of 1799 w'as rendered 
memorable by the umiHual violence of a storm 
which ravaged the whole eastern sea-board. Many 
vessels and their crews were lost on that dark, dismal 
night of December, two of them on the lnchcape 
Rock, and in 1 800 Stevenson designed the structure 
which now guards this rock. A bill was brought 
into Parliament in 1803, by the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, for the purpose of carrying 
out Stevenson’s design. This lull passed the Com- 
mons, but some opposition was raised regarding the 
dues to be levied to defray the cost, and the bill was 
withdrawn. Before going again to Parliament, the 
Commissioners, as is usual in important engineering 
works, wished their engineer’s design to be corro- 
borated. Telford was applied to, but was unable to 
take the matter up, and on Stevenson’s suggestion 
Rennie was called in, and concurred in Stevenson’s 
proposals. A bill was accordingly applied for, and 
after evidence by Stevenson, which was concurred 
in by Rennie, the act was passed on 21st July, 1806. 
Operations were commenced in 1807, and after four 
seasons’ arduous work in overcoming almost insur- 
mountable difficulties the building was completed, 
and on the 1st of February, 1811, the light was 
shown for the first time to the mariner. Since that 
date not a single wreok has happened on the Inch- 
cape Rock. The expense of the whole, including 
the shore station for the lightkeepers’ families at 
Arbroath, was about £61,000. The construction of 
the tower, which is now the oldest rock lighthouse 
tower in Britain, waB executed under the personal 
superintendence of Stevenson, who, in 1824, pub- 
lished an account of it in a quarto volume, which 
has, not inaptly, been described as the ‘Robinson 
Crusoe of Engineering’, and Dr. John Brown baa 
styled it the ‘Romance of Stone and Lime’. 

The Bell Rock Tower is circular in plan, 100 feet 
in height, 42 feet in diameter at the base, decreasing 
to 15 feet at the top, while the foundation is sub- 
merged to a depth of 12 to 16 feet at high water. The 
first 80 feet are 1 solid and here the entrance door- 
way is placed, which is reached by a bronze ladder. 
The Interior of the tower is divided into six stones, 
one of them being the library, in which, on the com- 
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C on of the work, the Commissioners placed a 
of Stevenson, by Joseph, and recorded in their 
lhinutes that to ‘ Mr. Stevenson is due the honour 
of conceiving and executing the great work of the 
Bell Rook Lighthouse Among other improvements 
on previous towers— improvements which have been 
introduced in all subsequent lighthouse rook towers 
—Stevenson made each door form part of the out' 
ward wall extending inwards to a centre stone bo 
as to bind the walls together. The best light appa- 
ratus which wan then known was introduced, con- 
sisting of reflectors with Argand lamps, and in order 
that the light might easily be distinguished from 
other lights, it was made revolving, red and white 
alternately. The optical apparatus has been (1902) 
converted to the dioptric system, but the character 
of red and white has been retained. A tonite fog 
signal, fired every five minutes, was introduced in 
1890. During easterly storms green seas rise to a 
height of 70 feet on the tower, and deluge the bal- 
cony and parapet with heavy Bpray. 

The following is Sir Walter Scott’s impromptu 
‘Pharos Loquitur’, written in the album of the 
lighthouse, when he landed with a deputation of 
the Commissioners in 1814: — 

‘Far m the bosom of the deep, 

O or these wild sholvea my WHtch I keep; 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of mght; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail. 

And scorns to strike Ills timorous sail'. 

See article Lighthouse. 

BELOOOHISTAN, a country in the south of 
Asia, lying between Persia and the valley of the In- 
dus, having the former on the w., Afghanistan on 
the N., Scinde on the E., and the Arabian Sea on the 
S.; area, about 130,000 square inileB. It is wholly 
under British influence and partly under British 
rule, while the Khan of jflCelat is ruler of a consid- 
erable portion, and certain 'tribes are independent. 
The general surface of Beloochistan is rugged and 
mountainous, with some extensive intervals of barren 
sandy deserts. The directions of the numerous moun- 
tain-chains with which it is intersected are still im- 
perfectly known, except in the case of a few of the 
principal ranges, and of these the general parallelism 
and uniformity are somewhat remarkable, one system 
having an inclination from N. to s., another from B. 
to w. Many of these mountains are of great height, 
and covered with snow. There are several broad 
and high table-lands, extremely cold in winter and 
extremely hot in summer. Mekran in the south, the 
ancient Gedrosia, is one of the hottest regions of the 
globe. The geology of Beloochistan, like all its other 
physioal features, is but imperfectly known. Some 
of the mountain-chains are of compact liroestono, 
inclosing marine shells and corals, identical with 
similar objects picked up on the sea-shores at this 
day. Excepting fragments of quartz found in Lus, 
primary formations have not been observed in any 
part of the Beloochistan mountains. The mineral 
wealth of the country is believed to be considerable, 
including gold, silver, lead, iron, coppefc many kinds 
of mineral salts, and saltpetre. Throi^hout Beloo- 
chistan there is a great defioJI^cy of water, parti- 
cularly in summer. In the north-east part are the 
riven Bolan and Mula, the courses of which form 
the celebrated passes bearing their names, leading 
from the valley of the Indus to Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan. The soil is not in general fertile, but 
by patient industry the plains and valleys can be 
made productive in wheat, barley, and millet. The 
other chief crops are madder, cotton, particularly in 
Cutch Gundava, rice, indigo, and tobacco. Vege- 
tables are abundant, and excellent fruits are produced 


in the gardens and orchards In the neighbourhood of 
the towns. Excellent oaipels are bred in large 
numbers. 

The inhabitants ar6 divided into two great 
brandies, the Belooohees and Brahooees, different 
in their language, figure, and manners, an# each 
subdivided into a number of minor tribes. The 
Brahooees have greater physical strength than the 
Belooohees, and are less addicted to predatory 
violence. Both races are hospitable, brave, and 
capable of enduring much fatigue. Many of them 
live in rude tents made of black felt or oo&rse cloth, 
of goat’s or oamel’B hair, stretched over a frame of 
wicker-work. Both Belooohees and Brahooees are 
very ignorant but zealous Mohammedans. The 
Belooohee language resembles the modern Persian, 
the Brahooee presents many points of agreement 
with the Hindoo. The manufacture *are mostly 
confined to coarse fabrics and a few matchlocks and 
other weapons, and the trade is unimportant The 
khan, so far as his rule extends, has unlimited power 
over life, person, and property. He usually resides 
at Kelat, and his rule fa almost confined to the 
country around it. Quetta is the largest town. It is 
oooupied by a British garrison and strongly fortifiod. 

About the middle of the 18th century Beloochistan 
was made tributary by Nadir Shah, who bestowed 
it, with the title of beglerbeg, or commander-in-chief, 
on Nasir Khan, who proved himself the ablest 
ruler that ever governed the country. On his death 
in 1795 he left the country in a comparatively 
prosperous condition, but it has since suffered greatly 
from intestine wars, and its boundaries have been 
curtailed. During the Afghan war in 1839 a 
British force was detached to assault Kelat, which 
was taken by storm after a siege of a few hours, 
Nov. 13 the same year. It was again occapiod 
by the British in 1840, but in the following year 
they left the country. Latterly a British protector- 
ate over the whole of Beloochistan has been estab- 
lished, and the town of Quetta (which is now reached 
by railway from India) and a part of the country 
have been absolutely annexed. The khan receives 
on annual subsidy from India. The population is 
estimated at about 500,000. 

BELPER, a market town, England, county ot 
Derby, in a valley, on the left bank of the Derwent, 
over which there is a handsome stone bridge of 
three arches, 7 miles n. of Derby, on the Midland 
Railway. The older houses of the town are fust 
disappearing, and are being replaced, by handsomer 
and more commodious buildings; while numerous 
neat villas, with flower-gardens, orchards, &c., at- 
tached, are fast rising on the elevated grounds around 
the town. It has three churches, besides other places 
of worship, a public hall, with reading-rooms, library, 
&c. There are large cotton-mills, hosiery works, en- 
gineering works, and foundries. Belper Is a thriv- 
ing town and has been very much improved since 
about 1890. Pop. in 1891, 10,420: in 1901, 10,934. 

BELSHAM, Thomas, a Unitarian minfaWr, born 
in 1760, became theological tutor of an academy at 
Daventry in 1781. At this time he was a Calvinist, 
but a change of views unfitted him for this situation, 
and he became tutor of an academy which had been 
recently established at Hackney. This institution 
soonsunk for want of funds, and Befaham removed first 
to the Gravel Pit Chapel, which had been occupied by 
Dr. Priestley, and afterwards to Essex Street Chapd, 
where he officiated for some time as the colleague o 
Mr. Lindsey, and latterly as sole pastor till his deat 
in 1829. His works are chiefly of a controversial 
nature, and probably attracted attention as much fro 
the celebrity of the works which they attacked as tto 
their own merits. His first appearance in the polemic" 
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field «u m an opponent ofc Mr. Wilberforce, of whose BELVEDERE (Ital. fine tight. Bee Beli stub). 
celebrated Practice! View of the Prevailing Religious The name of buildings in Italy destined for the en- 
Systems he published a review. He also published joyment of prospects. The name la also given to the 
Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey/ which was reviewed by small cupolas on houses which are tw ow i d H for the 
the celebrated Robert Hall. sake of fresh air, or of the view which they afford. 

B35LSHAM, William, a miscellaneous writer of Many of the buildings in Rome are furnished with 
some eminence, -who died in 1827, aged seventy-five, such cupolas; yet the term belvedere Is generally ap- 
He published in 1789 Historical, Political, and plied only to those on the of the rich. This 

literary Essays (two vols. 8vo); and he subsequently is the name also of a part of the Vatican whore the 
wrote on the test law, the French revolution, famous statue of Apollo is placed, which, on this un- 
parliamentary reform, and other subjects ; but his count, is called Apollo Belvedere, 
principal work is a History of Great Britain, from BELZONI, Giovanni Battista (John Baptist), 
the Revolution to the Treaty of Amiens (1793-1806, an enterprising traveller, was bora at Padua in 1778, 
twelve vols. 8vo). and educated at Home. He was destined for the 

BELSHAZZAR, the last of the Chaldean dynasty monastic life, but left the city when it was occupied 
who reigned at Babylon. He is supposed to have by the French armies, and in 1803 went to 
been the son of the Nabonnedus of Berosus, Laby- where he acted the parts of Apollo and Hercules at 
netus of Hwxlotus, and Naboandelus of Josephus, Astley’s Amphitheatre. Here he acquired, besides 
and to have been adopted by his father as joint king an acquaintance with the English language, much 
Borne time before the fall of Babylon. He perished knowledge of the science of hydraulics, the study of 
B.o. 638, during the successful storming of Babylon which had l>een his chief occupation in Rome, and 
by Cyrus. The interesting circumstances which im- which afterwards carried him to Egypt. He left 
mediately preceded this event, and are recorded at England, after a residence of nine years.accompanied 
length in the book of Daniel, have repeatedly fur- by his wife (who faced the Arabs with the courage 
nished subjects to painters and poets. of an Amazon), and took his way through Portugal, 

BELT, 1 The Great and Little, two straits of Spain, and Malta, to Egypt. There he lived from 181 6 
Denmark, connecting the Baltic with the Cattegat to 1819, at first as a dancer, till he won the favour of 
The former runs between the islands of Zealand and the pasha, who made use of his services. Belzoni, 
Funen, and is about 16 miles in width, where it is though often alone amidst the rude inhabitants of 
crossed from Nyborg, in Funen, to Corsoer, in the country, kept them in awe by his tfctraordinary 
Zealand. The greatest breadth of the strait is 20 stature and strength. He succeeded in opening the 
miles. The navigation is very dangeroiu, on account Becond of the pyramids of Ghizeh, known by the 
of the many Binall islands and sand-banks by which name of Cephrenes. In the year 1816 his persever- 
the channel 1 b impeded. The Little Belt 1 b between ance and skill succeeded in transporting the bust of 
the island of Funen and the coast of Jutland, and Memnonfrom Thebes to Alexandria, from whence it 
the narrowest part of the strait is not more than a came to the British Museum. In 1817 he entered 
nulu in width. At this place stands the fortress several catacombs near Thebes, especially one in a 
Fredoricia, where the tolls were paid. The fortress fine Btate of preservation in the valley of Biban el 
commands completely the entrance from the Cat- Molook, which is considered to be the mausoleum of 
tegat. The Sound, between Zealand and the Swedish Psammetichus, and fro# which he took the splendid 
coast, is preferred for all large vessels entering or alabaster sarcophagus which is now contained in the 
leaving the Baltic. British Museum. On the 1st of August in the same 

BELTEIN, or Beltane, a kind of festival for- year he opened the temple of Ipsambul, near the 
morly observed on the 1st of May by the Celtic second cataract of the Nile, which two Frenchmen, 
population of Ireland and Scotland, and indeed com- Cailliaud and Drovetti (the French consul-general), 
mon at one time to all Celtic nations. We have had discovered the year before, but had not sucoeeded 
accounts of its being celebrated even as lately as the in opening. Belzoni discovered a subterraneous 
beginning of the present century. The chief cere- temple in its ruins, which until that time had been 
mony connected with the Beltein consisted in light- unknown. He then visited the coasts of the Red 
iug fires on the hill-tops, in which sacrifices, in very Sea and the city of Berenice, and made an expedi- 
remote times probably human sacrifices, were offered tion into the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. His journey 
According to Dr. Keating, the animals were not to Berenice was rewarded by the discovery of the 
sacrificed in the flames, but merely driven through emerald mines of Zubara. Belzoni refuted Caflli< 
them, which was considered to Be cure them against aud’s assertion, that he had found the famous Be re- 
contagious diseases during the year ; but although nice, the great emporium of Europe and India, by 
this may have been the practice in later times, it subsequent investigations on the spot, and by th< 
Hoems more likely that the animals were originally actual discovery of the ruins of that great city foui 
actually sacrificed. When the Beltein fires were days' journey from the place which Cailliaud hac 
lighted it was compulsory upon all first to have their taken for Berenice. Belzoni ' b Narrative of th< 
hrea extinguished, and in early times this seems to Operations and Reoent Discoveries within the Pyra 
have been enforced with great rigour. The domestic mids, Temples, Tombe, and Excavations in Egypt 
fires were afterwards rekindled from the embers of and Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of th< 
the Beltein fire. The meaning of the word Beltein Red Sea in Search of Berenice; also of another to th< 
is doubt fub Some assert that Beltein means fire of Oasis of Jupiter Ammon (London, 1820); occom 
Beal, who is said to have been the Celtio god of panied by a folio voL of forty -four copper-plates 
/ / ' , .Others oonneot the word with the Slavonic was reoeived with general approbation. Padua, hit 
e , white. The 1st of May was chosen, it is said, native city, requited his present of two Egyptiai 
l, r this festival because May is the month in which statues from Thebes, with a medal by Manfredini 
io sun, the great souroe of light, begins to recover In the year 1823 this enterprising traveler had mad< 
* ®pl«ndour. From the similarity of the preparations for passing from Benin to Houses and 
name to the Phoenician Baal, and the Assyrian Bel, timbuctoo, when he died at Gate, on his way U 
twn ? Li 8 l 1 ^ ent ^®d the Celtio god with the other Benin, Dec. 3, 1828. He believed the Nile and Nigei 
jkV . , there is no reason to suppose that the to be different streams, and that the Niger empuei 

of °“ 8erv Mweg were derived from the worship its waters into the Atlantic Ooean; opinions whicG 

have long been proved to be correct 
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BEM, Joseph, a distinguished military command- | 
er, wu a native of Poland, and born at Tarnow, in ' 
Galicia, in 1795. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow, and distinguished himself greatly in 
mathematical science. In 1810 he was admitted 
into the corps of cadets founded at Warsaw by 
Napoleon, afterwards entered the horse artillery, 
and took part as lieutenant in the expedition of the 
French army to Russia. For the bravery here dis- 
played by him he received the decoration of the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. On hearing of the 
outbreak of the Polish revolution, he at once hurried 
to Warsaw, and during the whole of the Polish 
struggle he displayed great gallantry and military 
skill On the night of 7th September, 1881, he held 
the bridge of Praga with his artillery, but the fol- 
lowing morning, on hearing of the agreement con- 
cluded with the Russians, withdrew to Modlin. 
After the fall of Warsaw he went to Prussia, and in 
1832 to Paris, where he resided for the next sixteen 
years, oooupied partly with political schemes, partly 
with scientific pursuits. Upon the commencement 
of the Austrian insurrection in 1848, General Bern 
prooeeded there, and having volunteered his services 
to the revolutionary party, took a prominent part in 
conducting the defence of Vienna against the im- 
perial troops. Immediately before the surrender of 
the capital he disappeared ; but shortly afterwards 
he reappeared at Presburg. Towards the end of 
the year he received a commission from the new 
Hungarian government to undertake the conquest of 
Transylvania, and crossed over into that territory at 
the head of a large army, raised by his own exer- 
tions in an incredibly short space of time. His pro- 
gress here was marked by great successes, with 
occasional checks; and in March, 1849, he succeeded 
in driving the Austrians, with their Russian auxil- 
iaries, into Wallachia. He subsequently made an 
incursion into the Banat, which he compelled 
Puohner to evacuate. Returning to Transylvania, 
he found himself opposed by overwhelming numbers, 
and, after several reverses, returned to Hungary, 
where be took part in the disastrous battle of 
Temesvar. Shortly after he went to Turkey, became 
a convert to Mohammedanism, and received an ap- 
pointment in the Sultan’s army under the name of 
Amurath Pasha. In Feb. 1850 he was directed, 
along with other Hungarian exileB, to take up hiH 
abode at Aleppo, where a fever carried him off on 
10th December of tho same year. 

BEMBECIDyE, a family of wasp-like hymenop- 
tarous insects with stings, mostly natives of warm 
countries, and known also as sand-wasps. The 
female excavates cells in the sand, in which she 
deposits, together with her eggs, various larva or 
erfeot insects stung into insensibility, as support for 
er progeny when hatched. The insccta are very 
active, fond of the nectar of fiowerB, and delight in 
sunshine. Bernbcx is the typical genus of the family. 

BEMBO, Pietro, a" celebrated Italian scholar of 
the sixteenth oentury, was born at Venice in 1470. 
He very early learned the Latin, and afterwards, at 
Messina, under the direction of Lasoaria, the Greek 
language. At Ferrara he complete his philosophical 
studies, and thence he returned enice, where lie 
became a member of a literary society which had 
been established in the house of the printer Aldus 
Mauutius. After, visiting Rome he went in 1506 to 
the court of Urbino, at that time one of those Italian 
courts where the sciences stood highest in esteem. 
In 1512 he went to Rome, where Pope Leo X. 
made him his secretary. About this time Bembo 
became acquainted with the young and beautiful 
Morosina, with whom he lived in the most tender 
union during twenty-two years. She presented him 


with two sons and a daughter, whom ha educated 
with the greatest care. His many labours arising 
from his office, as well as his literary pursuits, and 
perhaps too great an indulgence in pleasure, having 
impaired his health, he was using the baths oi 
Padua when he was apprised of the death of Lee 
X. Being by this time possessed of several church 
benefices, he resolved on withdrawing entirely from 
business, and on passing his days at Padua oocupied 
only with literature and science, and enjoying the 
society of his friends. Bembo collected a consider 
able library: he had a cabinet of medals and anti- 
quities, which at that time passed for one of the 
richest in Italy, and a fine botanioal garden. In the 
year 1529 the office of historiographer of the republic 
of Venice was offered to him, which he accepted 
after some hesitation, declining the salary connected 
with it. At the Bame time he was nominated 
librarian of the library of St. Mark. Pope Pau! 
III., having resolved upon a new promotion of car- 
dinals, from the moBt distinguished men of his time, 
conferred on him, in 1539, the hat of a cardinal, 
From that time Bembo renounced the belles-lettres, 
and made the fathers and the Holy Scriptures hli 
chief study. Of bis former laboun he continuec 
only the History of Venice. Two years later Pau! 
III. bestowed the biBhoprio of Gubbio on him, anc 
soon after the rich bishopric of Bergamo. He died, 
loaded with honours, in 1547. A collection of al! 
his works, which were frequently printed singly, 
appeared in 1729, at Venice, in four folio vols. Tin 
most important of them are: History of Venioe from 
1487 to 1513, in twelve books, which he wrote both 
in Latin and Italian ; Le Prose, dialogues in whioh 
the rules of the Italian language are laid down; Gli 
Asolani, dialogues on the nature of love; and L« 
Rime, a collection of beautiful Bonnets and oanzonets, 

BEMBRIDGE BEDS, in geology, a fossiliferoui 
division of the Upper Eocene strata, principally 
devoloped at Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, con 
sisting of marls and clays resting on a compact, 
pale -yellow or oream- coloured limestone, called 
Bembridge limestone. Their most distinctive fea 
ture is the mammalian remains of the Paleeotherium 
and the Anoplotherium. 

BEN, a Gaelic word signifying mountain, prefixed 
to the names of many mountains in Scotland north 
of the Firths of Clyde and Forth, as Ben Nevis, Ben 
MacDhui, &c. 

BEN (Hebrew, son), a prepositive syllable found 
in many Jewish names, as Bmdavid , Btnatatr , &c, 
which, with the Jews in Germany, has been changed 
into the German Sohn (son), for example, McndcU- 
tohn , Jacobaaohn, &o. 

BEN, Oil of, the expressed oil of the ben-nut, the 
seed of Moving a pteryqoaperma , the ben or horse- 
radish tree of India. The oil is inodorous, does not 
become rancid for many years, and is used by per- 
fumers and watchmakers. , 

BENARES, a division or comimssionership in the 
North-western Provinces of India, and an executive 
district and town in the same. The area of the 
division is 10,414 square miles, largely made up of 
rich cultivated flats on each tide of the Ganges. The 
heat in summer is excessive, but in winter fires we 
requisite. Gardon stuffs, grain of different kinds, 
flax for oil (no linens are manufactured here), and 
sugar, are the principal objecta of cultivation. R* c ®» 
for which many parts of the soil seem well adapted, 
is seldom grown. Muslins, silks, and gauzes, swt» 
indigo, and opium, are made very extensively. The 
principal town is Benares. The pop. (189l)t 
5,368,774, and the Hindus greatly outnumber the 
Mussulmans. The area of the dtatriet fa , 
square miles, and the population in 1891, 921,94®. 
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BENARES (In Sanscrit, VdrdnaH), a town In Hin- 
dustan, N. W. Provinoes, in the division of the same 
name, on the left bank of the Ganges, from which it 
rises Uke an amphitheatre, presenting a splendid pano- 
rama of temples, mosques, palaces, and other buildings, 
with their domes, minarets, Ac. Fine ghauts lead 
down to the river. It is built of freestone, and con- 
tains many handsome and highly decorated houses, but 
the height of the houses and narrowness of the streets 
give it all the usual inconveniences of an Asiatic 
town. East, the Splendid , as the Hindus commonly 
call it, is one of the most sacred places of pilgrimage 
In all India, being the head-quarters of the Hindu 
religion. To die at Benares is the greatest happiness 
for a Hindu, because he is then sure of immediate 
admission into heaven. The number of pious foun- 
dations and temples is exceedingly great. There is 
a continual influx of wealthy pilgrims into the oity, 
and many of the Hindu princes have a town residence 
here. The principal temple is called Bisheswar, and 
is dedicated to Siva. Aurungzebe built a splendid 
mosque on the highest ground in the city, and it is 
the most prominent object from the river Bide. At 
the end of the seventeenth century an observatory 
was erected in this oity by one of the rajahs, which 
still exists. One of the temples has a great number 
of sacred monkeys attached to it. Altogether there 
are about 1500 Hindu temples. Of European build- 
ings the government college, Prince of Wales’ hos- 
pital, and town-hall are the chief. Benares carries on 
a large trade in the produce of the district and in 
English goodB, and manufactures silks, shawls, em- 
broidered cloth, jewelry, &c. The merchants and 
hankers are numerous and wealthy. There are few 
English inhabitants, except the government officers, 
and the members of the various missions. Kasi 
was ceded to the East India Company hy the Nabob 
of C)ude in 1776. During the mutiny of 1857 a serious 
outbreak occurred here. The population in 1872 was 
175,188, including the cantonments at Sikraul (Se- 
orole); in 1881, 199,700; in 1901, 203,095. 

BENBOW, John, an English vice-admiral, son of 
a tanner of Shrewsbury, was born in 1653, and was 
brought up to the sea in the merchant Bervioe. After 
Bcrving for some time in the navy he again entered 
the merchant service. Ho fought so desperately 
against a pirate from Sallee, in one of his trips to the 
Mediterranean, about tho year 1686, as to beat her 
off, though greatly his superior in men and metal. 
He re-ontered the navy after the revolution, and 
was employed in protecting the English trade in the 
Channel, which he did with great effect. His valour 
and activity secured him the confidence of the nation, 
and he was soon promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and oharged with operations againBt Dun- 
kirk and the French coasts. But the French squad- 
ron under the command of Du Bart, managed to 
keep out of his reach. In 1698 he was sent to put 
down the pirates in the W. Indies, and not long 
after returning, he again sailed to the West Indies 
with a small fleet, having accepted a oommand 
previously declined by several of his seniors, from 
the supposed superiority of the enemy’s force in 
that quarter. In August, 1702, he fell in with the 
French fleet under Du Casse, and for five days 
Maintained a running fight with them, when he at 
length suoceeded in bringing the enemy’s stemmost 
■hip to olose-quarters. In the heat of the aotion a 
chain-shot carried away one of his legs, and he was 
taken below; but the moment the dressing had been 
applied to the wound he caused himself to be brought 
gain on deck, and oontinued the action. At this 
ntical instant, being most disgracefully abandoned 
i 6rftl °* ^e °*ptMns under his oommand, who 
a paper expressing their opinion that "nothing 


more was to be done", the whole fleet effeated Its 
escape. Benbow, on his return to Jam&ioa, brought 
the delinquents to a court-martial, by which two Of 
them were convicted of oowardioe and disobedience 
of orders, and condemned to be shot; which sentenoe, 
on their arrival in England, was carried into execu- 
tion at Plymouth. Benbow, who suffered equally in 
mind and body from this disgraceful business, gradu- 
ally sank under his feelings, and expired at Jamaioa, 
Nov. 4, 1702. 

BENCOOLEN (Dutch, Benhoelen ), a seaport of 
Sumatra, on the s.w. coast; Ion. 102° 19’ lat. 8* 
47' 36" s. The English settled here in 1685, and in 
1690 the East India Company built a fort here, call- 
ing it Fort York In 1825 Bencoolen was yielded 
up to the Dutch in exchange for the settlements 
on the Malay Peninsula. A convenient river on its 
N.w. side brings the pepper out of the inland coun- 
try; but there is great inoonvenienoe in shipping it, 
by reason of a dangerous bar at the river’s mouth. 
The place, which is almost 2 miles in compass, is 
known at sea by a high, slender mountain, which 
rises in the country 20 milos beyond it, called the 
Sugar Loaf. It is inhabited by a mixed population. 
The medium heat throughout the year is from 81° 
to 82°. Pepper is the chief produce of the adjacent 
country, which is mountainous and woody. The 
place is unhealthy and subject to earthquakes; Btorms 
are frequent. Pop. 6000. 

BENDER, a city of Russia, gov. Bessarabia, on 
the Dniester, a large straggling place, chiefly con- 
sisting of low houses and mere huts. It formerly 
possessed a Btrong fortross, but this was dismantled 
in 1897. Its commerce is important. After being 
several times taken from the Turks by the Russians, 
it has belonged to Russia since the pe&oe of Bucha- 
rest, in 1812. Pop. (1897), 32,934. 

BENDIGO, formerly Sandhurst, a city of Aus- 
tralia, in Bendigo eounty, Victoria, on Bendigo 
Creek, fully 100 miles n.n.w. of Melbourne, with 
winch it has direct railway communication. It is 
one of the chief cities in the colony and an important 
railway centre. Along one side of its main street 
(Pall Mall) there are fine buildings of brick and 
stone, and facing these, in Rosalind Park, are the 
elegant government buildings and the law-oourts, 
which together cost nearly £80,000. Other buildings 
worthy of mention are tho handsome town-hall, 
mechanics’ institute, with library and Bohool of 
mines; free library; temper&noe, masonic, and 
other halls; hospital, benevolent asylum; some 
fine banks; Anglican, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and 
other churches; Roman Catholic Cathedral, to 
cost £80,000, in course of erection; art gallery, 
jail, state and other BchoolB, &o. The public parks 
comprise, besides the Rosalind Park, the fine Botanic 
Gardens and two others largely used for sports. 
The streets are lighted by gas and electricity, and 
there is an excellent water-supply from large reser- 
voirs near the town. The chief industry of the 
district is gold-mining, which gives employment to 
5000 miners. Other important industries are brew- 
ing, iron-founding, stone -cutting, granite -polishing, 
tanning, and the manufacture of pottery, bricks, tiles, 
oordials, &c. Agriculture and viti-culture are car- 
ried on in the district, and there is a trade in wine 
and fruits. Bendigo was founded at the time of the 
gold discovery in 1851. Nearly £70,000,000 worth 
of gold has been obtained here, much of it from 
quartz reefs. Pop. (1898), 30,289. 

BENEDICT, the name of no fewer than four- 
teen popes, commencing with the first of the name 
who was elected to the papal chair on the death of 
John 111. in 674. The first deserving of notice is 
Benedict IX., who succeeded John XIX. in 1088. 
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Ha wu a mare boy at the time of his election, and 
obtained it through family interest and bribery. His 
li ce nti o us nes s plunged Home into a state of anarchy, 
and he was ignominiously expelled by the citizens, 
who elected a successor known by the name of 
Sylvester III. Six months after Benedict returned, 
regained the ascendency, and excommunicated Sylves- 
ter; but finding the general detestation too strong 
to permit him to resume his chair, sold it to John 
Oration us, who assumed the title of Gregory VI. 
There was thus a trio of popes, and the emperor, 
Henry III., to put an end to the scandal thus oc- 
casioned, assembled a council at Sutri, which got 
quit of the difficulty by deposing all the three. The 
ultimate fate of Benedict is not well known, but he 
is believed to have died in a convent The next Bone- 
diet deserving of notice was the thirteenth of the 
name, originally Cardinal Orsini, and Archbishop of 
Benevento, who became pope in 1724. His private 
character appears to have been unexceptionable, but 
he bestowed his confidence on Cardinal Coscia, who 
was unworthy of it, and abused it in gratifying his 
avarice. Before he obtained the popedom he must 
have been at least a laborious writer; for his works, 
including sermons, fill three vols. folio. He died in 
1780, and was succeeded by Clement XII. 

BENEDICT XIV., Frobpero Lambkktini, born 
at Bologna in 1675, of a very respectable family, 
distinguished himself in his youth by a rapid pro- 
gress in all the sciences. His favourite author was 
St Thomas. He applied himself with success to the 
canon and civil law, and became advocate to the 
oonsistory at Borne. Afterwards he was appointed 
promotor fidci, and wrote a valuable work on the 
Ceremonies used in Beatifications (Bologna, 1734, 
four vols. folio). He was passionately fond of learn- 
ing, of historical researches, and monuments of art, 
and also associated with the distinguished men of his 
time ; among others with Father Montfaucon, who 
said of him, ‘Benedict has two bouIh; one for science, 
and the other for society.’ He also made himself 
familiar with the best poetical works, whereby his 
mind became elevated and his style animated. 
Benedict XIII. made him, in 1727, bishop of Ancona; 
in 1728 cardinal, and in 1782 archbishop of Bologna. 
In every station he displayed great talents, and 
fulfilled hiB duties with the most conscientious zeal. 
He opposed fanaticism even at the risk of his own 
safety, defended the oppressed, and expressed himself 
with idie greatest frankness to Clement XII. without 
losing his favour. When, after the death of Clement 
XII. in 1740, the election of a new pope in the 
conclave was retarded by the intrigues of Cardinal 
Tencin, and the cardinals could not agree, L amber- 
tini, with his usual good nature, said to them, 'If 
you want a saint, take Gotti; if a politician, 
Aldobrandi; if a good old man, myself.' These 
words, thrown out in a humorous manner, operated 
on the conclave like. Inspiration, and Lambertini, 
under the name of Deled ict XIV., ascended the 
papal throne. His choice of the ministers and friends 
whom he assembled around him does the greatest 
honour to his judgment. The condj^on of the 
church and of the Roman court Jmd not escaped his 
penetration. Since the ReforaHtion princes no 
longer trembled at the thunders of the Vatican. 
The popes had renounced their pretensions to worldly 
authority, and Lambertini knew that respect for the 
papal authority could be maintained only by a wise 
moderation. He constantly regulated his measures 
by this principle, and thus succeeded, even in difficult 
circumstances, in satisfying not only the Catholic but 
even the Protestant princes. The sciences were a 
•pedal object of his care. He established academies 
•A Rome; promoted the prosperity of the academy 


at Bologna; caused a degree of the meridian to be 
measured ; the obelisk to be erected in the Campus 
Martius; the church of St Maroellino to bo built after 
a plan projected by himself; the beautiful pictures 
in St. Peter's to be executed in mosaic, the best 
English and French works to be translated into 
Italian; and commanded a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts contained in the Vatioan library (the number 
of which he had enlarged to 8800) to be printed. His 
government of the Papal States did equal honour to 
his wisdom. He enacted severe laws against usury, 
favoured commercial liberty, and diminished the 
numtar of holidays. His piety was sincere, yet 
enlightened and forbearing. He strove to maintain 
purity of doctrine and of morals, giving in his own 
character the most praiseworthy example. He died 
after a painful sickness, during which his cheerfulness 
and vivacity never deserted him. May 8, 1758. The 
sole reproach brought against him by the Romans 
was that he wrote too much and governed too little. 
His works compose, in the Venice edition, sixteen 
vols. folio. The moat important of his works is 
that on the Synods, in which we recognize the great 
canonist 

BENEDICT, St., the founder of the first religions 
order in the West; born at Norcia, in Spoleto, in the 
province of Umbria, in Italy, a.d. 480. In the four- 
teenth year of his age he retired to a cavern situated 
in the desert of Subiaoo, 40 miles from Borne, and in 
515 drew up a rule for his monks, which was first 
introduced into the monastery on Monte Cassino, in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, founded by him (529) 
in a grove of Apollo after the temple had been de- 
molished. This gradually became the rule of all the 
western monks. The abbots of Monte Cassino after- 
wards acquired episcopal jurisdiction, and a certain 
patriarchal authority over the whole order. Benedict, 
with the intention of banishing idleness, prescribed, 
in addition to the work of God (as he called prayer 
and the reading of religious writings), the Instruc- 
tion of youth in reading, writing, and ciphering, in 
the doctrines of Christianity, in manual labours (in- 
cluding mechanic arts of every kind), and in the 
management of the monastery. With regard to 
dress and food, the rule was severe but not extra- 
vagant. Benedict caused a library to be founded, 
for which the aged and infirm brethren (ordo scrip- 
torius) were obliged to copy manuscripts. By this 
means he contributed to preserve the literary remains 
of antiquity from ruin; for though he had in view 
only the copying of religious writings, vet the prac- 
tice was afterwards extended to classical works of 
every kind; and the learned world is indebted for 
the preservation of great literary treasures to the 
order of St. Benedict. See Benedictines. 

BEN EDICTBE UE RN, formerly an abbey situ- 
ated in the Bavarian circle of the Isar, about 40 miles 
distant from the city of Munich, on the descent of 
the mountains northwards fronuthe Tyrol. The 
convent was founded as earfymtt 740, and was 
abolished in 1803. The fine abbey church still re- 
mains. The Bavarian government nw here a depot 
for army horses, and a veterinary establishment; 
and there is also a residence for invalids. 

BENEDICT BISCOP, an Anglo-Saxon monk of 
the seventh century, bom of a noble Northumbrian 
family in 628 or 629. He spent the first years of 
his life at court, but at the age of twenty -five he 
relinquished this manner of life and £ 0 D 0 irmaniea 
Wilfrid on a pilgrimage to Rome in 658. Here ne 
lived for more than ten years, when he returned to 
England; but not very long after, he again went to 
Rome, this time on a mission intrusted to bta J 
Alchfrid, king of Northumbria. On hto way back n 
stopped at Lerins in Provence, where he remain 
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for the next two yean, making himself acquainted and finally the institution of the Cluniacs, a new 
with the ralee of monastic life in the monastery of branch of the Benedictines, which proceeded from 
Lerins, of which he had beoome a member. In 668 the convent of Clugny in Burgundy, founded in the 
he left Lerins and made a third journey to Borne, year 610. The Benedictine monasteries, in the middle 
where he arrived just at the time when the pope was ages, were often asylums in which sdenoe took refuge 
about to appoint some one to fill the see of Canter- and found protection. In plaoe of the discordant 
bury, which was then vacant. Having fixed upon and uncertain rules which had hitherto existed, the 
Theodore, a Cilician monk, he requested Benedict to Cluniacs made fixed regulations concerning the hours 
accompany him to England to assist him in securing of worship, the obedienoe, discipline, and common 
the favour of the Anglo-Saxons, which as a foreigner government of all the monasteries belonging to their 
he might have difficulty in doing. Benedict agreed order, which were soon imitated in all Europe. In 
to do this, and was presented with the abbacy of St. the twelfth century their order contained 2000 mon- 
Peter’s in Canterbury; but at the end of two years asteries, whose luxury frequently called for reforms, 
he resigned the abbacy and again went to Borne, and finally became the chief cause of their decline. 
On this occasion he returned to England with a The remains of the Cluniacs uiuted themselves in 
\ al uable collection of books and a large number of the seventeenth century, under the patronage of 


visits to Borne. With these he proceeded first to 
Wessex with the intention of remaining there, but 
finding that the King of Wessex was dead he turned 
northwards to his native Northumbria, and there he 
was fortunate enough to secure the favour of King 
Egfrid. From him he reoeived a donation of land at 
the mouth of' the Wear, on which he founded the 
monastery of Wearmouth. In 678 he made yet an- 
other (his fourth) journey to Borne, and brought back 
additional stores of books for hiB library, as well as 
pictures, images, glass for windows, &c., with which 
he decorated the monastery he had founded. He 
was now presented by Egfrid with a further grant of 
land on the other aide of the Wear, where he founded 
another monastery, that of Jarrow, dependent on the 
monastery of Wearmouth. During the remainder of 
his life he continued to live in the latter monastery, 
except on the occasion of a fifth voyage to Borne 
which he made in 685, and from which he derived as 
before valuable additions to his various collections. 
It is chiefly by these collections that hiB services to 
learning are to be estimated, Wnd there can be no 
doubt that bis great pupil the ' Venerable Bede,’ who 
was a monk in the monastery of Jarrow, was im- 
mensely indebted to them for the learning he acquired. 
Benedict died in the monastery of Wearmouth, Jan. 
12, 600. His life was written by Bede. 

BENEDICTINES. From the sixth to the tenth 
century almost all the monks in the West might be 
bo called, because they followed the rule of St. Bene- 
dict of Norcia. (See Benedict (St.), Monastery, and 
Order.) The rules which at that time the monas- 
teries in Spain and France received from their 
bishops, as well aa the rule of the Irish St. Coluinha, 
wore essentially the same as those of St Benedict; 
and in the progress of his order the monasteries in 
Spain and Franoe, as well as those of the order of 
Columba, united themselves with it Monte Cassino, 
the magnificent primitive monastery of the Benedio- 
tines, became the model of all others. At that time 
the monasteries, having no common superiors, were 
under the immoiRfro control of the hiahops in their 
respective diocedes, and differed from one another in 
many qualifications of the primitive rule. Not even 
the cotour of their dress was the same. The disciples 
of Colun^ba wore white garments like the first Bene- 
dictine nuns, who originated in Franoe in the sixth 
century. After the unions which took place at a 
later period, all the members of this order wore black, 
as the founder is said to have done. The decline 
rfTfS after the eighth century occa- 

ied the reforms of Benedict of Aniana in France, 
adnnI? new J d kculcation of the old rule, and the 
woptum of new ordinances suited to the times, by 
aeCounoa of Alx-WOUpdl. ( 817 ), M wdl u the 
freteniltlee of the celebrated 
in thaw Germany, and England, which 


Vannes and St. Maurus, the latter of which, founded 
in 1618, had in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 180 abbeys and priories in Franoe, and acquired 
by means of its learned members, such as Mabillon, 
Montfaucon, and Martfene, merited distinction. To 
this family belong those new orders established on 
the foundation and observing the rule of St. Benedict, 
which have originated since the eleventh century, 
and are distinguished from the proper Benedictines 
by their dress, names, and particular regulations; 
for example, the Camaldulians, the monks of Val- 
lombrosa, the Sylvestrians, the Grandimontensea, the 
Carthusians, the CoelestineB, the Cistercians and Ber- 
nardinos, the Trappista, and the monks of Fontevraud 
(which see). The Benedictine monasteries never 
constituted one society, constitutionally regulated 
and governed under an aristocratioal or monarchical 
form : on the contrary, a great many monasteries 
which descended from the old Benedictines were 
compelled by the Council of Trent to unite them- 
selves gradually into particular fraternities. Among 
these the Benedictines of Monte Caasino, of Monte 
Vergine, and Monte Oliveto (who called themselves 
Olivctana) in Italy and Sicily; those of Valladolid 
and Montserrat in Spain; those of Hirschau and 
Fulda in Germany, and that of Molk in Austria, 
deserve particular notice on account of the extent of 
their possessions, the magnificence of their churohes, 
and the mildness of their rules. To tho fraternity of 
Molk (or Melk), which still exists, but accommodated 
to the spirit of the times, the rest of the Benedictine 
convents in Austria are joined. Many of the nun- 
neries of this order are reserved for the nobility, 
because the places in them are equal to the most 
lucrative benefices. During the first French revo- 
lution the monasteries of the Benedictines along with 
all other monastio orders were abolished; but tbe 
Benediotines have since partially re-established them- 
selves in Franoe. In England the Benedictines were 
an important body at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, having then a hundred and eighty-six abbeys, 
priories, and nunneries, bedjmmany smaller houses. 
They have now about a dozenmstitutions in this coun- 
try, besides an extensive establishment at Fort Au- 
gustus in Scotland, oomprising an abbey and college. 

BENEDICTION signifies the same as blessing oi 
the act of conferring a blessing. See Blessing. 
Collections of forms of blessings compiled for the 
use of priests are known in the R. Oatnolio Church, 
suoh books generally receiving the name of Bene- 
dictionale. The benediction of the blessed sacrament 
is a rite in the Homan Church in whioh the priest, 
having placed the host in the monstrance, make* 
the sign of the cross with the latter over the people. 
It is a common custom for Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics to give or bestow a blessing in public, with 
the sign of the oroes, on the people. The pope givei 
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Maundy- Thursday, on Easier, and on Ascension- 
day. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, was a privilege which 
originated through the power of the churoh, and for- 
merly in England partially or wholly exempted the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of the lay tribunals, leav- 
ing them to be dealt with by their bishop. It ex- 
tended only to the case of felony ; and though it was 
intended to apply only to the clergy or clerks, latterly 
every one who could read was considered to be a 
alerk, and in the time of Queen Anne the privilege 
was conneoted with a oertaia number of 'clergyable' 
offences without reference to the ability to read. A 
layman could only claim this privilege once, being 
branded on the hand with a hot iron and allowed to 
go; so that branding on the hand came to be simply 
the punishment for the first commission of a clergy- 
able offence. Benefit of clergy was at last abolished 
in 1827 by 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. xxviii. 

BENEVENTO, a province of the Kingdom of 
Italy, with an area of 680 square miles, and a popu- 
lation by census of 1901 of 257,101. The surface is 
hilly but the soil fertile in corn, fruit, and pasture. 
Game is very abundant; and the Sabato, which joins 
the Calore from the s., teams with fish. Cattle, grain, 
wine, oranges, and dead game are exported Bene- 
veuto was originally called Maleventum ; but this was 
changed to Beneventum by the Homans when they 
founded a [colony here after the defeat of Pyrrhus. 
Before it came into the hands of the Homans it be- 
longed to the country of the Bamnites. The Lom- 
bards in 571 made it a dukedom, which, long after 
the extinction of the Lombard kingdom, remained 
independent At a later period it fell into the hands 
of the Saracens and Normans. The city, however, 
was not conquered by the latter, because Henry IIL 
had given it to the pope Leo. IX. In 1418 Bene- 
vento became part of Naples, but was given back to 
the pope by Ferdinand L In 1798 it was conquered 
by the French, and handed over to Naples; and then 
in 1806 Napoleon made a present of it to his minister 
Talleyrand, who received thence the title of Prince of 
Benevento. In 1815 it was restored to the pope, and 
finally with Naples was annexed to the Kingdom of 
Italy. — The city of Benevento is situated on a hill 
between the rivers Sabato and Calore, is surrounded 
with a wall, has narrow dirty Btreets and some inter- 
esting buildings. Since 969 it has been the see of 
an archbishop. Few cities iu Italy deserve so much 
attention on account of the antiquities which they 
contain aB Benevento. Almost every wall consists 
of fragments of altars, sepulchres, columns, and 
entablatures. Among other things the well-pre- 
served, magnificent triumphal arch of Trajan, built 
in 114, deserves particular mention. It is now 
called Porta Aurea (the golden gate), and is a gate 
of the city. The cathedral is a beautiful building in 
the Lom bard- Saracenic style. Pop. 18,242. 

BENEVOLENCE, the name given rather incon- 
gruously to a forced loan or contribution, by which 
the Kings of England were wont, without any sanc- 
tion from Parliament, to levy money from their sub- 
jects. Such benevolences bad beenjdenounced by 
Magna Charta; and even Hioh&r^lS. had allowed 
the only parliament of his reign*!) enact a statute 
declaring them illegal; but they still continued under 
some shape or other till they were finally abolished 
by the Bill of Bights in 1689. 

BENGAL. In the widest application the name 
Presidency of Bengal is extended to the whole of 
British India, except what is under the governors of 
Madras and Bombay; so that it includes the provinces 
of Ajmir and Meirwara, C oorg, and Berar, which 
are under the direct administration of the governor- 
general; the lieutenant-governorships of Bengal, the 


North-West Provinces and the Pan jab; the chief 
commissionerships of Assam, Central Provinces, Mid 
Oudb, besides various native states, &e. But the 
name is now usually restricted to that portion whioh 
is under the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, and 
whioh occupies the north-east of India, comprising 
the following divisions: — 


Divisions. 

No. of dlata. 

Ana 

In aq. m. 

*T£t~ 

Burdwan, 

Presidency 

■ 2 

18,856 \ 
12,029/ ** 

. 16,145,810 

JELaJshahl 

. 7 .... 

17,428 .. 

. 8,003,740 

Dacca 

Chittagong, .... 

. 4 .... 

. 4 .... 

16,000) 
12,118 f •* 

. 18,965,880 

Patna 

Bhagalpur, 

. 7 .... 

. 6 .... 

23,647) 
20,492 f *■ 

. 84,284,870 

Orissa, 

• 5 • • • • 

9,068 .. 

. 8,866,020 

Chutia Nagpur, 

. 4 .... 

26,966 .. 

4,646,690 

Total 

.. 47 

160,688 

70,909,200 


The total population in 1901 amounted to 74,718,020. 


The district composed of the first five of the above 
divisions forms the province of Bengal proper; Patna 
and Bhagalpur form the province of Behar. Besides 
these the lieutenant-generalship includes four native 
states under British protection, namely Cooch Behar, 
Hill Tipperah, Chutia Nagpur (part of), and Orissa 
(part of), having a total area of 37,515 square miles, 
and a population in 1891 of 3,428,890. 

The general physical character of Bengal is that 
of a champaign country, there being few remarkable 
elevations within itB limits, though it is surrounded 
with lofty chains of mountains; the N. part rests on 
the terraces of the Himalaya Mountains, the n. is 
bounded by the Gar os or G arrows chain, and the w. 
is ribbed with offsets of the Vindhya Mountains. 
It is intersected in all directions by rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Ganges and Brahmapootra, 
whose annual inundations render the soil whioh they 
reach extremely fertile. In those tracts where this 
advantage is not enjoyed the soil is thin, seldom 
exceeding a few inches in depth. The most inhos- 
pitable part of Bengal is what iB called the Sunder 
bunds (from being oovered with the soondru or sunder 
tree), that portion of the country through whioh the 
numerous branches of the Ganges seek the sea, or 
the spaoe lying between the river Hoogly and Chit- 
tagong, about 150 miles from e. to w., and about 
160 from n, to s. This district is infested with 
tigers, is traversed in all directions by water-courses 
or nullahs, and interspersed with numerous sheets of 
stagnant water called jheels, which abound with fish 
and water-fowl, and are much resorted to by orooo- 
diles. 

Geology and Minerals . — In the N. part of Bengal, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, is a band of tertiary 
formation; s. from which, and along the course of 
the Ganges, more especially k. from that river, and 
including the greater part of its delta and that of the 
Brahmapootra, the country is wholly composed of 
alluvium or modern detritus. Calcutta stands upon 
strata of the transition series, whioh stretch W, into 
Bahar, and are flanked N. and s. by tracts of crystal- 
line formation. In the Garos Hills coal, iron, and 
limestone are found; and nitre effloresces on the sur- 
face round Calcutta and elsewhere. Mineral springs 
are not numerous. 

Rivers .— The principal rivers, besides the Ganges 
and Bramhapootra, the latter of whioh enters the 
province at its n.e. extremity, and falls into the Bay 
of Bengal near the prinoipal embouchure of the 
Ganges, are the Soobunreka, which falls into the Bay 
of Bengal, in 1st 21° 85' n., s.s.w. of the Hoogly; 
the Cos! or Coosee, which rises near If h ataman doo 
in Nepaul, and falls into the Ganges near Bhagnl- 
pore, in lat. 25° 20' N. ; and the Dumooda, whioh, 
rising in Bahar, falla into the Hoogly about 22 miles 
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below Calcutta. There are numerous other streams 
of leas note, mostly tributaries of the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, or their larger affluents 
Climate , — There is more regularity in the changes 
of the seasons in Bengal than perhaps in any other 
part of India ; but it is subject to great extremes of 
heat, which, added to the humidity of its surfaoe 
and the heavy dews that fall, renders it generally 
unhealthy to Europeans. The prevalence of hot 
winds, which are sometimes loaded with sandy par- 
ticles, is another souroe of disease. The seasons are 
distinguished by the terms hot, cold, and rainy. 
The hot season continues from the beginning of 
March to the end of May, within which period the 
thermometer frequently rises to 100°, sometimes to 
110". The month of September is also often in- 
tensely hot, and when so is the most unhealthy period 
of the year to natives as well as Europeans, owing 
to the profuse exhalations from stagnant waters left 
by the inundations, and from a rank decaying vege- 
tation. The rainy season commences in June, and 
lasts till October. During the first two months of 
this period the rain is frequently so heavy that 
r, inches of water have fallen in one day, the annual 
average ^eing from 70 to 80 inches. It is in this 
season that the inundations take place, and that the 
(ranges overflows its delta, covering the land with 
its waters for more than 100 miles. The cold sea- 
son, the most grateful and healthy of any to Euro- 
peans, continues from November to February, during 
which period N. winds prevail, with a clear sky. 

Forests. — In Bengal, as in India generally, great 
attention has been paid of late to the management 
of forests. Great destruction is caused among forests 
by fires, which are sometimes the result of accident, 
hut more frequently made purposely by the natives 
in pursuance of a system of jungle cultivation that 
appears to prevail throughout India. This consists 
in cutting down and burning a patch of forest, and 
raising a crop in the open space, no ploughing or 
digging being necessary. The next year this patch 
is abandoned, and another treated in the Bame way. 
Another cause of destruction is the wastefulness of 
those who use the timber. The Bunder trees, for 
example, whioh furnish the best wood for the boats 
which are built in great numbers throughout Eastern 
Bengal, have been cut down in so reckless a manner 
that the western parts of the Sunderbunds have 
already been to a large extent exhausted. In order 
to limit the destruction that goeB on by such pro- 
ceedings oertuin portions of the Indian forests are 
ceserved and placed under the entire control of the 
government, and additions are made to these reserves 
e\ery year. Of the total 11,669 square miles of 
forest in Bengal, in 1896 6877 were reserved and 
(487 protected. 

Animals . — Among the wild animals are tigers, ele- 
phants, boars, bears, wolves, foxes, jackals, hyenas, 
leopards, panthers, (lynxes, hares, deer, buffaloes, an- 
telopes, and monkeys. The most formidable of all 
these animals (and more so even than the lion) 
is the tiger, whioh here attains its utmost Bize, and 
perhaps also its greatest ferocity. 'The domestic 
animals include native horses, thin, ill-shaped animals, 
and not well adapted for any kind of labour ; cattle, 
of a very inferior breed, being extremely small and 
miserable-looking ; sheep, likewise of diminutive size, 
with very ooarse hairy wool, but when well fed their 
flesh is excellent. Hogs and goats are also plentiful, 
and buffaloes are domesticated for the sake of their 
millc. Reptiles are numerous and formidable, in- 
cluding gavials, a kind of crocodile, with which the 
larger riven are infested ; and amongst the serpent 
tribe, many of whioh are highly poisonous, the deadly 
cobra-de-oapello. Turtles, frogs, and lizards also 


abound, with swarms of mosquitoes. The turtle are 
chiefly procured from the island of Ohednba, in the 
Bay of Bengal Fish are so exoeedingly plentiful at 
to be within the reach of almost every class of in- 
habitants. Game, poultry, and water-fowl of all de- 
scriptions abound in Bengal, particularly ducks, *f 
which there is a great variety, and most of them of 
a superior kind. The gigantic crane, commonly called 
the adjutant, from the stately air with which be struts 
about, frequents the towns in considerable numbers, 
performing the office of scavenger by olearing 'the 
streets of garbage, iu consideration of which duty he 
enjoys an entire immunity from all disturbance ; his 
principal food is offal, toads, lizards, serpents, and 
insects. Crows, kites, sparrows, and other small birds 
are numerous. 

Agriculture . — The staple crop of Bengal is rice, 
which is cultivated so as to produce three harvests in 
the year — spring rice, autumn rice, and winter rice. 
The last of these harvests is by far the most impor- 
tant. Besides sufficing for the wants of the popula- 
tion the rice crop loaves a large surplus for exporta- 
tion. Oil-seeds are also largely cultivated, chiefly 
mustard, sesamum, and linseed. The jute plant 
( pdt ) has long been cultivated, and in recent times 
the cultivation of it has greatly extended. It will 
grow on almost any description of land; is sown 
generally in May, and cut down in August and Sep- 
tember. It attains to a height of 5 or 6 feet, and 
after being cut is steeped in water for about ten days, 
when it is reduced to a Bubstauee like hemp. Part 
of this crop is cultivated by those who use or manu- 
facture it, almost all the Hindoo farmers weaving 
cloth from it. It is now manufactured also in large 
mills under European management, and jute goods 
are now an export of some importance, though not 
nearly so much so as jute in the raw state for manu- 
facture in Europe. The sunn-plant, a plant some- 
what resembling the Spanish broom, is now pretty 
extensively cultivated and exported to Great Britain, 
affording excellent material for both sails and cord- 
age, and being made into fishing-nets by the natives. 

( Jotton is grown over all India, but the best of the 
herbaceous kind is raised in Bengal and on the 
Coromandel coast; the finest grows on light rooky 
soil The cotton seed is sown in the latter end of 
October, and is gathered between the middle of 
April and the middle of June, the produce varying 
from 500 to about 800 lbs an acre. In the absenoe 
of rain the cotton field is watered every eight or 
twelve days, four men watering about an acre a 
day. The ootton of India is generally inferior to 
that of America; but this is believed to be wholly 
owing to careless cultivation, and to the slovenly 
manner in which it is prepared for the market. The 
cultivation of the date-palm and the manufacture of 
date -sugar are carried on to a considerable extent, 
forming a profitable business for the cultivator. 
This kind of sugar forms an article of export The 
sugar-cane is cultivated, but not nearly to such an 
extent as might be expected. There are two kinda 
of sugar-cane, the one a yellow bard cane, about the 
thickness of a finger; the other is much thicker and 
deeply stained with purple. The latter is the most 
productive, but the most troublesome to cultivate, 
and therefore avoided by the most indolent fanners 
—the land on which it is grown requiring ten or 
twelve double ploughing*, and a great deal of man- 
ure. The cuttings, about a foot in length, are 
planted in February and March, and the plants are 
out between the middle of December and the end of 
the following March. One mill, and one set of im- 
plements used in inspissating the juioe, usually wrve 
for ee v eral farms. The mill and implement; gener- 
ally belong to some wealthy man, who lets them out 
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on hire. Tobacco, which requires a light soil, is 

G ’own In three different situations— -in rich spots of 
nd contiguous to the farmer's house— -in high land 
suitable for the growth of sugar-cane, and often 
alternating with that crop — and on the banks of 
rivers The betel-leaf, famous for its intoxicating 
quality, and largely used over all India on that 
account, is cultivated in what is called a voroj or 
fort, and is carefully protected from the Bun and 
wind. A betel garden lasts from twelve to thirty 
years, yielding the best return of any land in 
Bengal. Indigo being one of the principal articles 
of foreign commerce with Bengal, is extensively 
cultivated in that province. It is, however, a very 
uncertain crop, and both the soils chosen for it and 
the seasons for sowing it are various. It is remark- 
able that the produce of indigo in Bengal has not 
increased in any degree for the lost thirty years. 
The opium production of Bengal was a government 
monopoly under Mohammedan rule, and has been 
retained as such by the British All the juice of 
the opium poppy must be sold to the government at 
a fixed price. This cultivation is carried on in the 
west of Bengal in the divisions of Chota Nagpur 
and Patna. Orchards of mango-trees are to be 
found in every part of Bengal, the fruit being in 
general demand during the not months. The cin- 
chona-tree and the tea-plant have both in recent 
times been added to tho agricultural products of 
Bengal; the former in the native state of Sikkim, 
the latter especially in Cooch Behar (Darjiling), 
Chittagong, and Chota Nagpur. The field for the 
expansion of this cultivation is said to be indefi- 
nitely large in Darjiling, a large part of which seems 
to have a better soil for the plant than any yet 
explored 

The luxuriance of vegetation in Bengal is perhaps 
Unequalled in any other part of the world. The 
cultivation of the laud requires little effort, and 
large crops are obtained without the application of 
any other manure than the sediment or mud de- 
posited by the inundations It is doubtful, however, 
now far this facility is good, since it seems to have 
had the effect ofvpreventiug all attempts at improve- 
ment either in the science of agriculture itself or in 
the implements used in its practice. The Indian 
plough is of wretched construction, having neither 
coulter nor mould board, and in some districts it 
wants even the Bhare, while the animalB by which 
it is dragged, two oxen or cows, are miserable half 
starved creatures The reaping hook (kaatya) is a 
most inefficient implement -the curved or cutting 
part of the blade is 6 inches long by 1£ broad, with 
teeth like a saw — the handle is about 4£ inches long. 
The dengkt , by which the husks are separated from 
the grain, is another wretched implement, and so 
ill adapted to its purposes that one-hfth part of the 
whole grain is sacrificed in the operation. Nearly 
all the other implements in use are of an equally 
rude and imperfect description. Rotation of crops 
and the use of fallows are unknowff* to%he farmers 
of India; the land is generally in an exhausted 
condition, and the inolosureB everywhere bad. 
Grain is trodden out by oxen, amd stacking corn is 
unusual, the com being often Wt exposed to the 
weather. Irrigation, however, is well understood — 
neoessity giving rise to invention —and is accom- 
plished by the most ingenious and efficient means. 
The laud is mostly held by zemindars, who pay a 
fixed revenue direct to government; but it is largely 
occupied by sub-tenants. Farms are generally 
small, varying from 1 to 20 acres, and the farmers 
are most of them miserably poor. 

Manufacture *. — The principal manufacture of 
Bengal is that of cotton goods, including cotton 


pieoe-goods of various descriptions, callooes, thread, 
and sail-cloth. Muslins of the most beautiful 
and delioate texture were formerly made at Dacca, 
a city in this province, but the manufacture is 
almost extinot. 'Some of these fabrics,' says Ta- 
vernier, 'were so fine that they oould hardly be 
felt in the hand, and the thread when spun was 
scarce discernible.’ In Ward’s History, &c,, of the 
Hindus this character of the muslin of Dacca is 
confirmed; though perhaps in both cases it is a little 
exaggerated. * When this muslin is laid on the grass,’ 
says the latter, ' and the dew has fallen upon it, it 
is no longer discernible.’ In the hyperbolical but 
poetical language of the East these delicate airy 
fabrics were designated as 'webs of woven wind.’ 
The extraordinary fineness and beauty of India 
muBlins, manufactured under the disadvantages of 
rude machinery and ill-prepared material, is attri- 
buted to the exquisitely fine sense of touch possessed 
by the Hindus, and to the hereditary oontinuance 
of a particular species of manufacture in families 
through many generations. The delicate formation 
and flexibility of their fingers is equally remarkable. 
The decay of the muslin manufactures of India 
has been owing in a great measure to the successful 
competition of Great Britain, and to the circumstance 
of British fabrics being subject to no duty in Bengal, 
while high duties were leviod on the fabrics of 
Bengal in Britain. These duties are now abolished. 
Large quantities of a coarse cloth, manufactured from 
jute, are made in various districts of Bengal. Seri 
culture is carried on more largely in Bengal than in 
any other part of India, and silk- weaving is still a 
leading industry in many of the districts ; but of late 
years there has been a serious decline in both the 
culture and weaving of silk. One branch of this in 
dustry, however, seems more flourishing than some 
otherB, namely, the cultivation of tasar or wild silk 
the worm that produces which feeding upon the 
leaves of the sal and other forest trees. On the other 
hand, various new manufactures, carried on by ma- 
chinery, are rising up. The most important of theBe 
are the industries connected with jute, cotton, and 
sugar. These are already affording employment to 
many thousands, and the natives are said to show 
great aptitude for factory work. The jute mills 
alone employ nearly 40,000 hands. As already men 
tioned, a considerable quantity of sugar is made from 
the juice of the date-tree and from the sugar-cane ; 
and in Orissa the principal manufacture Is that of 
salt. 

Commerce . — The commerce of Bengal, both internal 
and external, is very large. Multitudes of aatne 
boats and other craft navigate the rivers. The im- 
ports to Calcutta from the interior have been valued 
at over £ 26 , 000 , 000 , consisting of rice, tea, jute, indigo, 
linseed, mustard-seed, wheat, &c. The foreign trade 
is large and increasing. Almost the whole of it 
passes through Calcutta, and the value of it annually 
is over £ 55 , 000 , 000 , over £84,000,000 being exports- 
The most important exports are opium, jute, indigo, 
oil-seeds, tea, hides and skins, and rice: the chief 
import is cotton piece goods. The foreign trade u 
chiefly with Britain, China, the Straits Settlements, 
France, the United States, and Ceylon. ^ 

Finance. —The total revenue of the lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal in the year ending 81st 
March, 1898 , was (calling the rupee 2s.) £20,288,498, 
and the total expenditure £10,324,105. The surplus 
goes to meet the expenses of the general government 
of India. The principal sources of revenue are 
land (amounting in 1897-98 to £8,978,219), JJ* 
(£2,451,864), opium (£1,824,840), excise (£1,274,770), 
stamps (£1,775,941), and customs, assessed taxes, ®°- 

Education, Social and Eomestio Condition 
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It is on® of the oansequenoas of the extreme poverty 
of the bi»Ik of the population of Bengal, that educa- 
tion should be there at a very low ebb. The propor- 
tion of boys of sohool-going age attending school is 
only about 28 '6 per cent, of girls 2 per cent. The 
first rudiments of education are often given in small 
sohools called pdthcdlds, in which the fees are 
extremely low, and in which only reading^ writing, 
and arithmetic are taught The greater number of 
these, although private establishments, reoeive aid 
from government In the primary sohools the 
principle of keeping the standard of instruction as 
low as possible is adhered to ; and this is intended to 
bo done until the whole of the poorest classes shall 
have been brought under some kind of instruction. 
In the meanwhile, all who have time or means for 
learning more are enoouraged to resort to schools of 
a better class. With this view a system of inter- 
mediate sohools was established in 1875 between the 
primary and what are oalled the middle sohools, and 
this step has been rewarded with a satisfactory 
measure of success. Besides the schools already 
mentioned there are various educational institutions 
of a higher kind oonneoted with government. The 
highest of these institutions is the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, with 4 the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, 
and engineering. Affiliated to the university are a 
number of general and professional colleges, in one 
of whioh all who have passed the university entranoe 
examination and wish to proceed to a degree must 
( nrol themselves. The majority of educated Bengal 
youths, according to official information, resort to two 
professions, the public servioe and the law, in oon- 
sequenoe of whioh many cannot obtain employment. 
With a view to open out other lines of employment 
the government Is endeavouring to establish technical 
and industrial schools of a superior kind in many 
places. A healthy ambition is said to exist among 
the natives of Bengal to raise themselves by educa- 
tion. Almost every Bengalee youth who can afford 
the. means aspires to an English education as one of 
the main objects of hiB life. One result of the Frinoe 
of Wales’s visit to Bengal at the end of 1875 was 
that the wealthier natives raised subscriptions to 
commemorate the event by founding educational 
institutions. The secondary schools are generally 
divided into ‘English' and vernacular. Those in 
which English forms part of the regular course of 
study of all the scholars, or at least of all in the higher 
clanseH, are reckoned as English ; if English is optional 
only, they are reckoned as vernacular. In the common 
languages of the oountry there were till lately almost 
no books to be had ; but the Bible, or parts of it, has 
now been printed in the various languages and widely 
circulated, as well as a number of other works. 

The private houses of Bengal are huts, with pent- 
roofs, constructed of two sloping sides whioh meet in 
a ridge. One hut of this kind serves the poor man 
for himself, family, and oattle ; wealthy men increase 
tlic number of houses without altering the plan, and 
without having any communication between the 
different apartments. The walls are generally made 
ftn< * fc ke floor is raised a foot or two above 
the level of the plain, to prevent its being flooded in 
the rainy season, whioh, however, ie not always ac- 
complished. The frames of the houses consist of 
amboos tied together — wooden poets and beams 
““ng used in the construction of the houses of the 
°?ly. The hute collectively sufficient for the 
ommodation of a family are usually surrounded 
-I, a 0 ®?® 011 fenoe - Farmers have in general larger 
^houses than people living in towns. A rich 
from!! W v L B0me ^ mei have as many as twelve or 
his lnolosure. The food of the 
VoL & IL Ve ran * c °* ooin ® on labourers consists 


ohiefly of rioe, wheatea floor, fsh, vegetables, sad 
butter, with various oondiments and seasonings. In 
the oase of the labourer then Is neither flour, fish, 
vegetables, nor butter, the ohief food of that class 
being a ooane description of rice. 

Hutory . — The English first got a firm footing in 
Bengal about 1644, when, through the influence or «n 
English medioal man named Boughton, a favourite 
of the Emperor of Delhi, the East India Company 
obtained permission to locate themselves at Hugli or 
Hoogly, some 28 mileB above Calcutta. In 1686 the 
Company’s faotors, having had a rupture with the 
Moslem commander at the plaoe where they were 
located, removed to Calcutta, then the village of Chut- 
taautty, where they continued to carry on their trade. 
In 1700 the Viceroy of Bengal, being in want of 
money to dispute the succession to the Mogul throne, 
obtained a large sum from the Company for the town- 
ship on which their faotory stood at Calcutta, and 
some adjacent lands. Seven years afterwards, namely 
in 1707, Calcutta was erected into a presidency, and 
the foundation of British power in India laid — pre- 
senting a striking proof of the superior energy of the 
British character, there having been settlements in 
India by the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Danes, 
previous to, and contemporary with, the location of 
the English in that quarter of the world; but the 
mighty achievement of obtaining the supremacy in 
that vast empire oould, it appears, be accomplished 
only by the British. For nearly half a century the 
Company pursued a peaceful and profitable commerce; 
but at the expiry of that period, 1756, Calcutta was 
attacked and taken by the Soubahdar of Bengal, who 
threw the Englishmen he found there, 147 in number, 
into a dungeon, the well-known black hole of Calcutta, 
where 123 of them perished in eleven hours. In the 
ensuing year Calcutta was retaken by Lord Clive — 
an event which was followed by a series of victories 
on the part of the British that terminated in the 
entire conquest of India. In consequenoe of unpre- 
cedented drought great scarcity of food prevailed in 
1873 and 1874, but the prompt measures of the gov- 
ernment were sufficient to prevent spy wide-spread 
mortality. A bill oonferring upon agricultural tenants 
a transferable interest in their holdings and pro- 
tecting them against eviction was passed in 1885. 

BEN-GAZI, a town in North Africa, capital of 
the vilayet Barca, on the E. coast of the Gulf of Sid- 
rah. Nex t to Tripoli it is the most important seaport 
on this coast. The harbour 1 b fast becoming sanded 
up, and admits only small vessels ; but there is still 
a considerable trade, oattle, corn, <fec., being exported, 
especially to Malta. Pop. 18,000. 

BENGEL, John Albanus, a famous German 
theologian, born in 1687 at Winneden in Wttrtem- 
berg, studied at Stuttgart and Tubingen, and in 1718 
became a preacher and professor at Denkendorf. 
His chief Btudies were the fathers of the church and 
the New Testament He died, after having been 
appointed to several offioes, in 1752. Bengel was 
the first Lfthffan theologian who applied to the 
oritioism of the" New Testament a comprehensive 
spirit which embraoed the subject in its whole 
extent and manifested the power of patient investi- 
gation whioh the study required. His suggestion! 
for the correction of the text are particularly valuable. 

BENGER, Eluabbxh Oqilvt, an historical au- 
thoress of some note, was the daughter of a purser m 
the navy, and bom at Wells, Somersetshire, in 1778. 
She early displayed a turn for literature, but her 
straitened means preventing her from gratifying this 
taste by the purchase of books, she was in the habit 
of perusing the opened books in a bookseller’s window, 
andwonld return day after day to see if the page 
had been turned over. In 1802 she removed with 
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her mother to London. Her first literary attempts, 
including a poem on the abolition of the slave-trade 
and two novels, attracted little attention; but she 
was more suooeasful with her Memoirs of Mary 
Queen of Soots, and of Elisabeth Queen of Bohemia. 
She also wrote the Lives of Anne Boleyn, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, and John Tobin, the dramatist. 
Mias Benger’s chief merits are the dearness of her 
style and her industry in the collection and arrange- 
ments of facts. She died in 1827. 

BENGUELA, or Bengublla, a district belonging 
to the Portuguese on the w. coast of South Africa, 
forming one of the three provinces of Angola; bounded 
N. by the province of Loan da, s. by that of Mossa- 
medes, and w. by the Atlantic Ocean . The interior of 
the oountry is mountainous, the direction of the ele- 
vated lands being from N.E. to B. w. It is well watered, 
being intersected by numerous rivers and streams. 
Its vegetation iB luxuriant, and it possesses exten- 
sive forests. Its products are those of tropical Africa 
generally. Coffee grows wild. The soil in parts is 
well adapted for the production of grain; but little is 
grown. The larger animals of Africa are numerous, 
such as lions, elephants, and hippopotami. The min- 
erals inalude copper, sulphur, lead, gold, and silver. 
The only town worth mention is the seaport, Ben- 
guela, which is pleasantly situated and fairly healthy. 
It exports rubber, coffee, skins, ivory, &c. A short 
railway starts from the town, the population of which 
is about 8000. The population of the provinoe may 
amount to several millions. 

BENHADAD, the name of three kings of Syria. 
They are all mentioned in Scripture; but the most 
conspicuous is the second, who was equally remark- 
able for his arrogance in prosperity and his craven 
spirit in adversity. He first sent an insolont message 
to Ahab, claiming himBelf and all his subjects as his 
slaves; and after Ahab encountered and defeated 
him, Benhadad sent a message abjectly begging his 
life. Ahab was impolitic enough to grant it, and 
Benhadad, disregarding all hiB promises, proved a 
bitter and formidable enemy to his successor. He 
was at last murdered by his captain, Hazael, about 
B.O. 890. 

BENI, a river of South America, formed by the 
junction of several streams flowing eastwards from 
the Andes in about 18° b. Its course is north and 
north-east through Bolivia; and on the border of 
Brazil it unites with the Mamore to form the 
Madeira, by which its waters are carried to the 
Amazon. It receives several tributaries of impor- 
tance, the chief being the Madro de Dios from Peru, 
and it is navigable throughout a great part of its 
course. Its length is about 850 miles. 

BENICAULO, a seaport of Spain, in Valencia, in 
the province of Oastellon, surrounded with walls, 
having an old castle, a line church, and some manu- 
factures, &c. It is chiefly noted as being the place 
of export of the red wines called by its name which 
are produced in the surrounding country. These 
are chiefly sent to Bordeaux to be mixed with 
clarets, or to England to be manufactured into port. 
Pop. (1897), 7160. ^ 

BENI-HASSAN, a village ^ raidcfle Egypt, on 
the east bank of the Nile, markable for the 
grottoes or cataoombs in the neighbourhood, sup- 
posed to have formed a necropolis for the chief 
families of a city, Hermopolis, on the opposite bank, 
and exhibiting interesting paintiugs, &o. 

BENI -ISRAEL, a race in the west of India (the 
Xonkan seaboard, Bombay, &o.) who keep a tradi- 
tion of Jewish origin, -and whoso religion is a 
modified form of Judaism. They are supposed to 
be a remnant of the ten tribes. 

BENI-MZAB, a race or tribe of Berbers that 


dwell in the Sahara, near its northern borderland 
recognize the supremacy of the French. They 
number some 60,000, of whom about 15,000 are in 
the town of Ghardaya. They are peacefully disposed, 
And numbers of them are employed in Algiers in 
various occupations. 

BENIN, a negro oountry or kingdom of West 
Africa, on the Bight of Benin, extending along the 
ooast on both sides of the Benin River, and to some 
distance inland, and now included in the British 
territory of Southern Nigeria. The chief town is 
Benin, about 60 miles inland, a trading oentre with 
a British resident and Btaff, and 40,000 or 50,000 
inhabitants. It was taken in 1897, and its king 
was captured and banished, a British mission on 
its way to the place having been treacherously 
massacred. The ooast is indented with estuaries. 
Borne of them of considerable breadth, and studded 
with islands. The oountry is flat for some distance 
inland, when it begins gradually to rise, till it 
attains a height of over 2000 feet. It it very 
well wooded, and being likewise well watered, it is 
rioh in all the vegetable productions of the tropios. 
Cotton is indigenous, and is woven into oloth by the 
women. Sugar-cane of good quality is grown; and 
yams, plantains, maize, rioe, &c., are cultivated. The 
religion is Fetishism. The climate, especially at the 
mouths of the rivers, is very unhealthy. There in a 
considerable trade in palm-oil and other products. 

BENIN, Bight of, a large bay of West Africa, 
forming a portion of the Gulf of Guinea, and extend- 
ing from the Niger delta westwards to about the 
river Volta. 

BENI-SUEF, the oapital of a provinoe of the 
same name in Egypt, is pleasantly situated on 
tho left bank of the Nile, 70 miles s. from Cairo, 
with which it is connected by railway. It is the 
entrepot for the produce of the Fayoum, and oontams 
cotton mills and alabaster quarries. Pop. 10,085. 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, born at Tudela, in 
Navarre, in the twelfth century, is chiefly known by 
his travels over large portions of Europe, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, the East Indies, and Ethiopia. As 
the first European traveller who penetrated far into 
the East, he furnishes a great amount of interesting 
information, and though not free from error or fable, 
proves himself worthy of the high estimation in 
which he has always been held among his Jewish 
countrymen for soundness of judgment and extent 
of learning. His Itinerary, first printed in Hebrew 
at Constantinople in 1548, has been translated into 
many languages. The edition of Asher (London 
and Berlin, 1840-41) contains an English transla- 
tion. , 

BENLAWERS, a huge pyramidal mountain of 
Scotland, Perthshire, on the N. bank of Loch lay, 
8984 feet above the level of the Bea, or 4004 with 
the cairn at the top. Many rare Alpine mosses ana 
other plants are found on it. . 

BENLED1, a Scottish mountain, lving ».w. 
Callander, Perthshire, reaching the height of 2870 
feet above sea-level. It is somewhat difficult «» 
ascent, but gives a splendid view. High up on 
it there is a small loch. , 

BENLOMOND, a Scottish mountain at the 
western extremity of Stirlingshire, on the A 
of Loch Lomond. The asoent is divided ihtotnre 
great stages, and the top has an elevation of 8192 we 
above sea-level On the south-eastern side itp • 
sents a sheer precipice of about 2000 feet. 
the hotel at Rowardennan, on the A shore of . 
loch, to the summit, the distance i* * mil® 1 * 
may be accomplished on foot or on pony-^jj 

The lower part of this mountainous duster 

wooded, and the upper regions aboard ewen**** 
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heathy pasture. It commands a most extensive 
prospect of the vale of Stirlingshire, the Lothians, 
the Clvde, Ayrshire, Isle of Man, hills of Antrim, 
and all the surrounding Highland territory. Like 
Benlawers this is one of the botanical gardens of the 
Highlands. 

BENMORE (the great mountain), a conical hill 
betwixt Loch Dochart and Loch Voil, western part 
of Perthshire, among the Braes of Balquhidder. It 
rises to an elevation of 3848 feet above the level of 
the sea. Several other hills bear this name. 

BEN-MUICH-DHUI, or Ben-Mac-Dhui, the 
seoond highest mountain in Scotland, is situated in 
the south-west comer of Aberdeenshire, on the bor- 
ders of Banffshire, It is a granitic mass, ruing to 
the height of 4296 feet, and forms one of a cluster of 
lofty mountains, among which are Brae-riach, Cairn- 
toul, Cairngorm, Ben-a-bourd, and Ben- A’ an. Its 
upper parts are bare of vegetation. The view from 
the top includes the Moray Firth, the hills of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, Bennevis, Benmore, Ac. 

BENNEVIS, now ascertained to be the most lofty 
mountain in Great Britain, is situated in the south- 
western extremity of Inverness-shire, immediately 
k. of Fort, William and the opening of the Caledo- 
nian Canal into Loch EiL It rises from the brink 
of the latter piece of water to the height of 4406 feet. 
In clear weather a view can be obtained from its 
summit athwart nearly the whole of the N. of Scot- 
land from sea to sea. It consists principally of a 
fine brown porphyry, and contains red granite of a 
Iteautiful grain. It has some very lofty precipices, 
and in its fissures the snow remains unmelted, even 
in the warmest weather. An observatory occupied 
h} a resident staff was established on the top of the 
mountain by the Scottish Meteorological Society in 


1883. 

BENNINGSEN, Levin Augustus, Bahon Von, 
Russian commander-in-chief, bom at Brunswick in 
1745, early entered into the Russian service, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery in the war 
against Poland, under the Empress Catherine II. 
In 1806 he was appointed to command the Russian 
army which hastened to the assistance of the Prus- 
sians He afterwards fought the murderous battle 
of Eylau, and the battle of Friedland. After the 
peace of Tilsit he retired to his estates. In 1813 he 
led a Russian army, called the 1 army of Poland,’ into 
Saxony, took part in the battle of Leipzig, and block- 
aded Hamburg. After commanding the army in the 
h. of Buraia, he finally settled in biB native country, 
aud died Oct. 3, 1826. He is the author of Thoughts 
on Certain Points requisite for an Officer of Light 
1805 ^ ^ C( l ua ^ nt;e ^ (^iga, 1794; Wilna, 

BENNINGTON, a town in Vermont, U. States, 
situated in a good grazing country, and possessing 
considerable trade and manufactures. Ou Mount 
Anthony in this town there is a cave containing 
many beautiful petrifactions. Two important battles 
were fought here on the 16th of August, 1777, in 
noth of which General Stark at the bead of 1600 
American militia was victorious over the British. 
Po P (1890), 6391. 

BENNO, St., of the family of the Counts of Wol- 
denberg, bora at Hildesheim in 1010, beoame (1028) 
a Benedictine monk in the convent of St Michael 
there. Henry IV. (1060) made him Bishop of 
»ma (Meissen), and favoured him by repeated 
donations of estates for his church. Nevertheless 
enno took a secret part in the conspiracy of the 
ir 011 ! l0 J ) } eB against the emperor, for which reason 
^ryledhim away prisoner when he passed Misnia, 
\ ftfter battle on the Unstrat He was 
wards set at liberty, but several times proved 


faithless to the emperor. He died 1107. His bones 
began by degrees to work miracles; and Pope- 
Adrian VI., after many entreaties from the Saxons, 
as well as from the Emperor Charles V., and having 
received large Bums of money, placed him among the 
saints. It was thought that this canonisation would 
tend to the promotion of the Catholio faith in Sax ony. 
At present the bonea of St Benno are In the city of 
Munich, which has chosen him for its patron. 

BENNOZO, Gozzolt, a celebrated painter, born 
in 1400, became the pupil of Giovanni di Fiesole, and 
the imitator of Musaocio, and soon placed h ims elf at 
the head of all hUi contemporaries. He excelled par- 
ticularly in the representation of splendid edifioes, 
landscapes, animals, and scenes of animation and 
gaiety. After visiting Rome he settled at Pisa, where 
his finest pieces are setn. The most celebrated, the 
Discussion with the Doctors, is one of the principal 
ornaments of the cathedral. 

BEN SERAI )E, Isaac de, a poet at the court of 
Louis XIV., bora 1612, at Lyons-la-Foret, a small 
town in Normandy, wrote for the Btage, and com- 
posed a great number of ingenious verses for the 
king and many distinguished persons at court In 
the first half of the reign of Louis XIV. the court 
and the followers of the court, patronized songs of 
gallantry, rondeaux, triolets, madrigals, and sonnets, 
containing Bailies of wit, conceits, and effusions of 
gallantry in the affected style then prevalent No 
one succeeded so well in this art as Benserade, who 
was therefore called by way of eminence It poitt de la 
cour. He received many pensions for his perform- 
ances, and lived at great expense. Wearied at last 
with the life which he led at court he retired to his 
country-seat, Gentilly, and died 1691. 

BENSHI, or Banhhkk, an Irish word meaning 
female fairy, applied to a sprite or fairy said to 
attach itself to a particular family, and to appear 
before the death of any of its members. It was con- 
sidered rather an aristocratic distinction for any 
family to have a banshee attached to it, and in the 
18th century every great family in Ireland boasted 
of that distinction. The Irish banshee is said always 
to have appeared as a woman, sometimes old and 
hideous, but sometimes also young and even hand- 
some. Similar superstitions u ere at one time current 
with regard to different families in England and 
Scotland, sometimes a dove being the omen of death, 
sometimes the wailing as of a woman in distress, and 


so on. 

BENTHAM, Jkkemt, a distinguished writer on 
politics and jurisprudence, was born in 1749. He 
studied English law, but never appeared at the bar, 
being enabled by easy circumstances to devote him- 
self entirely to literary compositions. He did not, 
however, publish his chief works himself. They were 
arranged and translated into French by bis friend 
M. Dumont, and printed partly in Paris and partly 
in London. Among them are Traitls de Legislation, 
Civile et P&iale, Ac. (Paris, 1802, three vols.), and 
Th4orle des Peines et das Recompenses (London, 
1801, two vols.). Bentham advocated a thorough 
correction of civil and criminal legislation. His 
Fragments on Government, in opposition to Black- 
stone, appeared anonymously in 1776, and with his 
name, London, 1B23 In France his literary labours 
found a better reception than in England or Ger- 
many. A small pamphlet on the liberty of the press 
(London, 1821) was addressed bv him to the Spanish 
Cortes during their discussion of this subject; and in 
another (Three Tracts relative to the Spanish and 
Portuguese Affairs, London, 1821) he refuted the 
idea o? the necessity of a house of peers in Spain, as 
well as Montesquieu’s proposition that judicial forms 
are the defence of innocence. One of his latest works 
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was the Art of Pecking (London, 1821), that la, of 
arranging j arias so as to obtain any verdict desired. 
His previous work, Essai sur la Tactlque dec Assem- 
blies Legislatives, edited from the author’s papers by 
Etienne Dumont (Geneva, 1810), and translated into 
German, contains many useful observations. His 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation (London, 1828, two vola.) treats of the prin- 
cipal objects of government in a profound and 
comprehensive manner. Z&nobelll has translated 
Bentham's Theory of Legal Evidenoe into Italian 
(Bergamo, 1824, two vols.) Among the earlier irorkt 
of Bentham was his Defence of Usury, showing the 
Impolioy of the Present Legal Restraints on the 
Terms of Pecuniary Bargains (1787). Mr. Bentham 
died in London, June 6th, 1882, leaving his body to 
be dissected for the benefit of science. A complete 
edition of his works, with a biography by Bowring, 
was published in London (eleven vols. 1843). He 
was a man of primitive manners, unblemished char- 
acter, and undoubted earnestness in the cause of the 
people at large. He is considered the father of the 
Utilitarians, or those moral political economists who 
view everything as it is affected by the principle of 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

BENTINCK, Lord William Chaiu.es Caven- 
dibh, seoond son of the third Duke of Portland, was 
bom in 1774, and entered the army at an early age. 
He served in the Duke of York’s campaign in Flan- 
ders, and also in Italy with the Russian army under 
Suwaroff, from 1799 to 1801. In 1808 he proceeded 
to India as Governor of Madras, returned from thence 
In 1805, and subsequently went to Spain, where he 
commanded a brigade under Sir John Moore at 
Corunna. In 1810 he visited Sicily as British pleni- 
potentiary, and commander-in-chief of the English 
troops. The most noticeable feature of this expedi- 
tion is his bestowment on the Sicilians of a constitu- 
tion, which, however, was overturned on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. He conducted in 1818 the 
expedition from Sicily to Catalonia, and in 1814 took 
possession of Genoa on the revolt of the inhabitants 
from French rule. The same year he returned to 
England, and subsequently entered Parliament as 
member for Nottingham. In 1827, under Mr. Can- 
ning’s administration, he was sent to India as gover- 
nor-general, and held that office till 1835, when he 
returned to England. Among the principal events 
of his administration are the abolition of the practice 
of suttee, the repeal of the restrictions which pro- 
hibited all Europeans, except servants of the Com- 
pany. from settling in India, and the recognition of 
the liberty of the press. In 1836 he again entered 
Parliament as member for the city of Glasgow, but 
was now unable from ill health to take any active 
■hare in political matters. He died at Paris on 17th 
Jana 1839. 

BENTINCK, Lobd William Geobob Frederick 
Cavendish, generally known as Lord George Ben- 
tinck. was the son of William Henry Cavendish, 
fourth Duke of Portland, and born on 27th Feb. 
1802. He entered the army, but quitted It early to 
become private secretary to Mr. Quining, who had 
married his mother’s sister .^Hn 1827 he entered 
Parliament as member for King's Lynn, and con- 
tinued to represent that horough for the rest of his 
life. Up to 1846 he was a warm adherent of Sir 
Robert Peel End his measures; but on the latter 
a nno uncing himself in that year a convert to free- 
trade principles, Lord George abandoned his old ally, 
md came forward as the zealous and indefatigable 
leader of the Protectionists in the House of Com- 
mons. With the assistance of Mr. Disraeli he main- 
tained this position for two yean, and though often 
Qlogioal, and sometimes unscrupulous in his state- 


ments, he nevertheless oomm amled much attention 
by the vigour and earnestness of his oratory and de- 
portment He died Sept. 21, 1848. 

BENTIVOGLIO, CoBNELro, cardinal and poet 
born at Ferrara, 1668, of a family that held the 
highest offices in the former Republic of Bologna. 
He early distinguished himself by his progress in the 
tine arts, literature, philosophy, theology, and juris- 
prudence. While at Ferrara he patronized the 
literary institutions there. Pope Clement XI. made 
him his domestic prelate and secretary to the epos* 
tolio chamber, and sent him, in 1712, as nuncio to 
Paris, where, during the last yean of the reign of 
Louis XIV., he acted an important part in the affair 
of the bull Unlgenitus. The Duke of Orleans; 
regent after the death of Lonis, was not favourably 
disposed towards him; the pope therefore transferred 
him to Ferrara, and In 1719 bestowed on him the 
hat of a cardinal, and employed him at first in Rome; 
near hie own person, then as legate a latere in 
Romagna, Ac. Bentivoglio died in Rome, 1782. 
Poetry had occupied the leisure hours of the learned 
cardinal. Some sonnets composed by him are to be 
found in Gobbi's Collection, vol ttL, and in other 
collections of bis time. Under the name of Selvaggio 
Porpora, he translated the Thebais of Statius Into 
Italian. 

BENTIVOGLIO, Gut or Guido, celebrated as a 
cardinal and an historian, was born at Ferrara in 
1579. He studied at Padua with great reputation, 
and afterwards, fixing his residence at Rome, acquired 
general esteem by us prudence and Integrity. He 
was nuncio in Flanders from 1607 to 1616, and 
afterwards in France till 1621. His character stood 
so high, that, on the death of Urban VIIL in 1644, 
he was generally thought to be the most likely 
person to succeed him; but on entering the oonolave 
in the hottest and most unhealthy season of the 
year, he was seized with a fever, of which he died, 

r sixty-five years. Cardinal Bentivoglio was an 
politician, and his historical memoirs are such as 
we should expect from such a man. The most valuable 
of these are his History of the Civil Warn in Flan- 
ders, written in Italian, and first published at Cologne, 
1680, a translation of which, by Henry, earl of 
Monmouth, appeared in 1654 (London, folio); his 
own Memoirs, and a collection of letters which are 
reckoned among the best specimens of epistolary 
writing in the Italian language (an edition of which 
was published at Cambridge in 1727). 

BENTLEY, Richard, a celebrated English divine 
and classical scholar, distinguished as a polemical 
writer in the latter part of the seventeenth oentury, 
was born near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in 1662. His 
father is said to have been a blacksmith. To his 
mother, who was a woman of strong natural abilities, 
he was indebted for the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion. At the age of fourteen he entered St John's 
College, Cambridge. In 1682 he left the university, 
and became usher of a school at Spalding; and this 
situation he relinquished in the following year for 
that of tutor to the son of Dr. Stfflingfleet* Dean of 
St. Paul’s. He accompanied his pupil to Oxford, 
where he availed himself of the literary treasures of 
the Bodleian Library in the prosecution of his studios' 
In 1684 he took the degree of A.M. at Cambridge, 
and in 1689 obtained the same honour at the sister 
university. His first published work wSs a Latin 
epistle to Dr. John Mill, on an edition of «e 
Chronicle of John Malela, which appeared In 1J91- 
It contained observations on the writings of t®*? 
Greek historian, and displayed so much pvofoiinfl 
learning and critical acumen as excited 
anticipations of classical scholars from th* 
labours of the author. Dr. Stillingfleet; baring 
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rated to the biihoprie of Worcester, made Bentley 
his ohapUin, and in 1692 oollated him to a prebend 
in his cathedral The recommendation of his patron, 
and of Bishop Lloyd, procured him the honour of 
being ohosen the first preacher of the lecture insti- 
tuted by the celebrated Robert Boyle for the defence 
of Christianity. The discourses against atheism 
whioh he delivered on this occasion were published 
in 1694 ; they have since been often reprinted, and 
translated into several foreign languages. 

In 1698 he was appointed keeper of the royal 
library at St. Janies’ — a circumstance which inci- ’ 
dentally led to his famous controversy with the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, relative to 
the genuinenert of the Greek Epistles of Phalaris, an 
edition of which was published by the latter, then a 
student at Christ Church, Oxford. In this dispute 
Bentley was completely victorious, though opposed 
by the greatest wits and critics of the age, Including 
Pope, Swift, Garth, Atterbury, Aldrich, Dodwell, 
and Conyers Middleton, who advocated the opinion 
of Boyle with a degree of warmth and illiberally 
whioh appears very extraordinary. In 1696 Bentley, 
who had three years before been created D.D., pub- 
lished his* Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
in which he satisfactorily proved that they were not 
the compositions of the tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
lived more than five centuries before the Christian 
era, but were written by some sophist under the 
borrowed name of Phalaris, in the declining age of 
Greek literature. 

Soon after this publication, Dr. Bentley was pre- 
sented by the orown to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, worth nearly £1000 a year. He 
now resigned the prebend of Woroester, and in 1701 
was oollated to the archdeaconry of Ely. His con- 
duct as head of the college gave rise to accusations 
against him from the vice-master and some of the 
fellows, who, among various offences, charged him 
with embezzling the college money. The contest was 
much protracted and occasioned a law-suit which, 
after lasting more than twenty years, was decided 
against him, a sentence being passed depriving him 
of hia mastership ; but this sentence his opponents 
were never able to carry out, being always baffled by 
Bentley’s superior skill and mastery of legal forms. 
In 1711 he published an edition of Horace at Cam- 
bridge in 4to, whioh was reprinted at Amsterdam ; 
and in 1718 appeared his remarks on Collins' Dis- 
course on Free-thinking, under the form of a Letter 
to F. H. [Francis Hare], D.P., by Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis. He was appointed regius professor of 
divinity in 1716, and in the same year issued pro- 
posals for a new edition of the Greek Testament, an 
undertaking for which he was admirably qualified, 
but whioh he was prevented from executing in con- 
sequence of the animadversions of his determined 
adversary, Middleton. In 1726 he published an 
edition of Terenoe and Phmdrus; and his notes on 
the comedies of the former involved him in a dispute 
with Bishop Hare on the metres of Terenoe which 
provoked the sarcastio observation of Sir Isaac 
Newt°n, that ‘two dignified olergymen, instead of 
jnmdjng their duty, had fallen out about a play- 
Mu-i w ork of Dr. Bentley was an edition 

of Milton's Paradise Lost, with conjectural emenda- 
wons, which appeared in 1782. This added nothing 
o ms reputation, and may, in one word, be oharao- 
erized as a failure. He died at the matter's lodge at 
‘"7' July 14, 17 42, and was interred in the college 
l- J; ’ As a scholar and a oritio Bentley holds the 
Potion. The best informed of his opponents 
pocted his talents while they were loading him 
witk abuse, which he (Ud not fail to return 

Wltb interest. ;..ji 


apparently by his personal oonduot; have subsided, 
his pre-eminence in that species of literature whioh 
he cultivated Is universally acknowledged, though 
no one work of his does justioe to his greatness. The 
German scholar, J. A. Wolf, wrote an excellent 
biography of Bentley; and an English biography of 
him was written by Monk (London, 2 vole., 1888). 
See also Prof. Jebb's monograph in the E ng lish Men 
of Letters Series (1882). 

BENUWE, BenuA, or BindA, a river of Weet 
Africa, the chief tributary of the Niger. It rises in 
\he $ub'n Jidda hills on the east of Adamawa, flows 
for a short distance north-west, then weet to Bassama, 
after which its oourse is generally south- weet to ite 
junotion with the Niger at Lokoja. Ite length is 
about 850 miles. The source of the Benuwe was 
long unknown. Dr. Barth, who came upon the river 
in 1851, while travelling in Adamawa, near the con- 
fluence of the Faro, whioh joins it on Its left bank 
about lat. 12° 80’ e., was told that it oame from the 
b.b. a distance of nine days’ journey. In consequenoe 
of this discovery an expedition was fitted out by the 
British government for the purpose of exploring the 
Niger from its mouth upwards. The exploration 
was made in a small steamer oslled the PUiad, and 
was under the command of Dr. William Balfour 
Baikie. After reaching the point of confluence of 
the Benuwe with the Niger, about lat. 7° 40' N., 
Dr. Baikie followed the former eastward for a direct 
distance of about 870 miles. The point thus reached 
was about lat. 9° 25' n.; Ion. ll q 30' E. There was 
sufficient depth of water, though the river was only 
rising, to allow a still further exploration. The 
natives, however, had begun to display their hostility 
in such a manner as made it necessary to return. 
The result was to show that a large, fertile, and 
populous tract of a region of Africa previously in 
a great measure unknown, was accessible by means 
of a navigable river. A second expedition, also under 
Dr. Baikie, explored the same river in 1857. In 
1879 a small steamer belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society went up the river 140 miles, and its 
source was discovered by Flegel in 1883. 

BENW YVIS, or Ben Uaish, a mountain of Scot- 
land, in Ross-shire, about 8 miles to the north-west 
of Dingwall. Its height is about 8429 feet. 

BEN ZINE, or Benzene (C«H fl ), a colourless, limpid 
liquid, first obtained by Faraday in 1826 from the 
liquid condensed in the preparation of gas from vari- 
ous fixed oils. It is now manufactured from coal-tar 
and other similar substances, and is extensively used 
in the arts on account of its great power as a solvent 
of resins and fats. It is very inflammable and has 
an agreeable smell. Benzine forms the starting- 
point of a large number of important derivatives, 
among which are toluene, xylene, aniline, &o. 

BENZOIC ACID (C 7 H a O,) exists ready formed 
in oertain balsams (which see), as of Peru and Tolu, 
in gum benzoin, and in the urine of man and herbi- 
vorous animals, and it is, besides, the product of a 
number of chemical reactions. It is easily obtained 
from gum benzoin, by heating it for some hours in a 
pot covered with a paper oap. The acid sublimes, 
and the cap on removal is found encrusted with light 
brilliant white prisms, which are almost pure, except a 
trace of volatile oil, whioh gives the acid its ordinary 
odour. The aoid oan also be extracted in the wet 
way. When pure it forms crystals, sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more soluble in hot, and very volatile 
in aqueous vapour. It sublimes readily; when heated 
In the air it ourns with a bright smoky flame. It 
forms the salts called benzoates, of which the most 
important are the alkaline benzoates, and the ben- 
zoate 6f iron, whioh is employed for separating iron 
9m rad mMffUMM 111 Solution. Bee BlNZOIN. 
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BENZOIN Is a solid, fragile, vegetable substance, 
of a reddish-brown colour. In commerce several 
varieties are distinguished, of whioh the yellow, 
the Siam, sod the amygrialoidel— the latter eon* 
tabling whitish tears of an almond shape dif- 
fused through its substance — and Sumatra firsts are 
the finest. It is imported from Siam, Singa- 
pore, Bombay, and occasionally also from Cal- 
cutta, and is found also in South America. Benzoin 
is obtalnedl from the tree oalled Styrax benzoin, and 
perhaps from some others. On making incisions into 
the bark, it flowe oat in the form of a balsamic 
juice, having a pungent taste and an agreeable 
odour. The pure balsam consists of two principal 
substances, viz. a resin and a peculiar acid termed 
benzoic (which see), whioh is procured from the mass 
by sublimation. Benzoin iB not soluble in water, but 
is readily dissolved in alcohol, by the aid of a gentle 
heat. The tincture thus made is used in pharmacy. 
A small quantity of this tincture dropjied into 
water, forms a white, milky fluid, which is used in 
France as a cosmetic, under the name of lait virginal. 
The gum is a principal ingredient of the common 
oourt-plaster. The acid, as well as the gum, is em- 
ployed in medicine: they are stimulating, Mid act 
more particularly on the pulmonary system ; hence 
they are used in asthma and chronic catarrh. It is 
largely used in the ceremonies of the Greek and 
Homan Catholic churches. 

BENZOL. See Naphtha. 

BEOWULF. See Anglo-Saxons— Literature. 

STRANGER, Pierre Jean de, the songster and 
national poet of France, was born in PariB on 19th 
August, 1780, in the house of his grandfather, a 
tailor in the Rue Montorgueil. His father was a 
restless and soheming man, and young Biranger, left 
in a great measure to himself, ran a great chanoe of 
spending his life as a gamin and vagabond in the 
streets of Parisi A few dayB after the destruction 
of the Bastille he was conveyed to Peronne and 
placed under the charge of an aunt who kept a 
tavern, and to whom for a time he acted ae waiter. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a M. 
Laisnez, a printer in Peronne, but after remaining in 
that employment for some time, was suddenly sum- 
moned to Paris by his father, who wished his coad- 
jutonhip in the monetary traffic by which he gained 
ms subsistence. A miserable scrambling existence 
was now that of the young man, who loathed both 
the business in which he found himBelf engaged, and 
the chicanery and intrigue with which it was con- 
ducted. The improvidence and prodigality of his 
father was constantly involving them in difficulties, 
and Biranger, with as yet no settled vocation in life, 
was enduring all the hardships and privation whioh 
men of genius in a similar position to himself have 
frequently had to enoounter before the recognition of 
their talents by the world. At one time he thought 
of accompanying the French army to Egypt, but was 
dissuaded from doing so by a friend, and continued 
to occupy his garret in Paris, where, as he informs 
us, he often lived without a fire, andh&d his bed wet 
with rain and snow through Imles ffrthe roof. He 
had now, besides making an uwhcceBsful attempt in 
the drama, produced a number of poems, including 
his Roger Bontempa, Le Grenier, Lea Gueux, and 
Le Vied Habit. Some of these were sent by him 
in 1804 to Lucien Bonaparte, in the hope thereby 
of obtaining some patronage or assistance. In this, 
probably the only application he ever made for aid 
in the course of a long life, Blranger was not dis- 
appointed. Lucien sent for him, encouraged him to 
proceed in his poetio&l career, and as a means of 
support made over to him his own inoome to whioh 
he was entitled as member of the Frenoh Institute. 


He was afterwards employed In editing the Anxmlea 
du Musle, and in 1809 received an appointment m 
clerk in the office of the secretary to the adversity. 
Many of his songs had now beoome extremely popu- 
lar, and in 1815 the first collection of them was pub- 
lished. A second collection was published in 1821, 
but Bdranger had made himself extremely obnoxious- 
to the Bourbon government by his satires on the 
established order of things; and in addition to being 
dismissed from his office in the university, he was 
prosecuted and sentenced to three months' imprison- 
ment and a fine of 500 franca A third collection 
appeared in 1825, and a fourth in 1828, whioh last 
publication subjected him to a second state prosecu- 
tion, an imprisonment of nine months, and a fine of 
10,000 franos. Nothing, however, could daunt the 
poet's indomitable spirit, and in prison he still con- 
tinued to busy himself in the composition of his songs 
and lyrical satires upon government. In 1888 he 
published his fifth and last collection, whioh contains 
some of the most powerful effusions of his geniua 
Shortly after the revolution of February, 1848, he 
was eleoted representative of the department of the 
Seine in the constituent assembly, but sent in his re- 
signation in the month of May of same year. The 
concluding years of his life were spent in a dignified 
retirement and the enjoyment of the society of a few 
literary and cherished friends. He died at Farit on 
July 16, 1857, and received the honour of a public 
funeral, at which the most eminent men in France, 
both of the world of literature and politics, attendsd. 

The great attraction of Granger's songs is the un- 
equalled grace and sprightlinesB whioh they display, 
combined with great descriptive powers, much oomic 
humour, and occasional bursts of indignation and 
invective when some social or political grievance in 
denounced. They are sometimes also, it must be ad- 
mitted, marked by a tendency to levity and looseness 
of morals, but in this respect they partake eminently 
of the French character. No one, indeed, was more 
thoroughly French than Biranger, and the glory of 
his beloved patne , as paramount to all other consider- 
ations, appears constantly as the inspiring genius of 
his poetry. The intense nationality of his songs 
constitutes one of their principal charms, and in this 
respect he bears some resemblance to Thomas 
Moore. He has sometimes been called the Borns of 
France, but though like him essentially a poet of the 
people, he falls far beneath the pathoe and depth of 
feeling displayed by the Ayrshire Bard in depicting 
the passion of love. In private life Biranger was 
the most amiable and benevolent of men, beloved by 
his friends alike for his social qualities and kindliness 
of heart, while his charities were so numerous and 
extensive as often to exceed the bounds of prudence. 

BERAR, also called the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, a provinoe or oommiasionenhip of India, 
in the Deccan, lies to the south and west of the 
Central Provinces and to the north of Hyderabad 
(Haidarabad), touching Bombay territory on the 
west; area, 17,711 square miles. It consist* chiefly 
of a fertile plain bordered on the north and south 
by low ranges of hills. It is intersected by the Puma* 

which flows west to the Taptee, and Is partly bounded 
on the north and south bj r the Wardhaand Fengsuw 
flowing east to the Godavari. It has a fertile soil 
which produces much good cotton end millet, the 
best wheat in India, ae well ae oil-seeds end other 
produce. The rainfall is regular, and this province 
is in the position of being able to export food to 
other parts of India It is intersected by tl« rail- 
way from Bombay to Nagpur, and ultimately to 
Howrah, opposite Calcutta. After being ruled oj 
independent sovereigns, it was added in the ■***?* 
teenth century to the Mogul Empire, and latteny 
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became part of the Nizam's Dominions (Hyderabad), and fourth, the Berbers of the fiahonL who Inhabit 
to which it atill in a sense belong*, In 1858 it was the oaeei, and consequently live forth# mart parts* 
assigned or handed over to the British authorities to wide intervals frome aoh other. Arr»«»% g the 
provide for the payment of the body of troops which Berbers the moat remarkable are the 
the Nissan had been previously bound to furnish in and the Tuareg. To these we may also add the 
time of war for the Indian government. A new Gnanohes of the Canary now extinct, hot 

treaty was concluded in 1860 by which certain ter- undoubtedly of the same race. The Berbers goner- 
ritorial alterations were brought about, and a con- ally are about the middle height ; their complexion la 
siderable debt due by the Nizam waa cancelled, brown, and sometimes almost m— ^ th brown and 
The province haa greatly prospered under British glossy hair. Individuals of fair eomplexion and 
rule. It consists of six districts, namely Ellichpur, light hair and even with bine eyea are mid to be not 
Am mot!, Akola, Buldana, Basim, and Wun. The uncommon among them. They are generally thin, 
largest towns are Ellichpur and Amraoti (Oomra- but extremely strong and robust, and their bodies 
wuttee). Berar is under the administration of a are beautifully formed. The head of the Berber is 
revenue and fiscal commissioner superintended by rounder than that of the Arab, and the features 
the resident at Hyderabad. There is also a judicial shorter, but of an equally marked char acter, although 
commissioner, who superintends the working of the the fine aquiline nose, so common among the latter, 
courts of justice. The surplus revenue, alter the is not often seen among the Berbers. The language 
expenses of administration and the cost of the of the Berbers is said to have affinities with the 
Hyderabad contingent of troops are defrayed, is Semitio tongues. Such of them as mingle with the 
handed over to the government of the Nizam. The Arabs Bpeak or understand Arabic; but those who 
pop. of the provinoe in 1891 was 2,897,491. dwell in the interior of the mountains understand 

BERAT, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the no other language than their own. The Berbers 
vilayet of Janina, on the river Osuro, at the foot of often leave their moun tains to plunder travellers on 
Mount Tomor (about 8000 feet high), surrounded by the plain. They generally dwell in huts, or rude 
\ inoyards and olive-plantations. It is the seat of a houses, the latter rectangular, with two gable ends, 
Greek arohbUhop, and has a Turkish caBtle on a high cuvered with thatoh and entered by a low and nar- 
rook. Pop. about 12,000. row door. These dwellings are often built in little 

BERAUN, a town of Bohemia, 18 nulos to the groups, scattered about in the valleys and upon the 
south-west of Prague, on the river Beraun, with sides of the mountains, and in some parts » aoh group 
manufactures of cotton, sugar, &a Pop. (1890), of huts is situated in the midst of u. plantation, with a 
7265. portion of gronnd laid out as a kitchen-garden. Al- 

BERBER. See Supplement. though the Borbers have always lived in a state of 

BERBERA, the chief port and town of British ignoranoe, and have had but little connection with 
Somauliland, on the African coast of the Gulf of civilized nations, they are remarkably industrious. 
Aden and due south of Aden. It has a small but By working the mines in their own mountains they 
well-sheltered harbour and a long pier. There » a produce lead, copper, and iron. With the iron they 
European quarter with stone houses and warehouses, manufacture gun -barrels, implements of husbandry, 
and a native quarter laid out with broad streets but and many rudely-formed utensils. They understand 
consisting chiefly of huts or sheds. There is a con- the manufacture of steel, from which they make 
siderable export trade in the products of the country, knives, swords, and other instruments, not very ele- 
such as hides and skins, gums, ostrich feathers, ghee, g&nt in form, but of good quality. They likewise 
sheep, goats, and oattle ; rice, millet, dates, cottons, make gunpowder for their own use, and this powder 
tobacco, &o., being imported. The traffic is chiefly is said to be of very superior quality. One of their 
with Aden. The population is perhapB 6000, in- articles of commerce is a species of mack soap, which 
t reaBed to 30,000 during the trading season. The they make with olive-oil and soda obtained from 
Somauli Coast Protectorate extends along the coast sea-weed. — The tribes inhabiting the borders of the 
for about 400 miles and inland for about 200, the plains and some of the great valleyB breed sheep and 
area being about 80,000 square miles. Besides cattle in considerable numbers. Their sheep are 
Berbers it contains also the ports of Zeilah and small and yield very little wool They have like- 
Bulhar. It was acquired in 1884, and is admin- wise numerous herds of goats, which supply them 
iHterud by a political agent and a consuL A num- with milk, and of the flesh of which they are very 
her of Indian troops are stationed in the territory, fond. Their cows and oxen are of a small spades, 
Tin* trade is of some importance and is increasing. but their asses and mules are much esteemed. 

BERBERS, the name of a people Bpread over BERBIOE, a district of British Guiana, inter- 
ntarly the whole of Northern Africa. From their seoted by the river Berbice. It extends from the 
iumu the appellation Barbary is derived. They are river Abary on the w. to Corentyn River on the l., 
considered the most ancient inhabitants of the coun- about 160 miles along the coast, the boundary in- 
tr y- Their different tribes are scattered over the land not being fixed. The chief town is New 
whole space intervening between the shores of the Amsterdam. The principal productions are sugar, 
Atlantio and the oonfines of Egypt ; but the different rum, cotton, coffee, ooooa, and tobacco. The 
branches of Atlas are their principal abode ; while coast is marshy and the air damp. Berbice came 
to the sonth they extend to Hie Soudan. The chief finally into British possession in 1816, having 
branches into whioh they are divided are, the Ama- previously belonged to the Dutch. Till 1831 it 
Zlr gh, Amazigh, or Mazigh, who are estimated to formed a separate colony from Demerara and Esse- 
number from two to two-and-a-half millions, and who quibo. (See Guiana.) Pop. (1891), 61,176. — The 
inhabit Maroccc They are for the most part quite river Berbice is a stream of considerable size, but its 
independent of the Sultan of Marooco, and live oourse is obstructed by cataracts and there is a bar 
pertly under chieftains and partly In small republican at its mouth. Small craft ascend it, however, for 160 
communities. Second, the Shillooh or Shellakah, miles. 

Who number about 1,460.000, and inhabit the s. of BERCHEM. See Bbeohim. _ , _ 

arocco. They practise agriculture and carry on BERCHTESGADEN, a village of Bavaria, situ- 

' me manufactures. They are more highly oivilized ated lr< a most pioturesque and much- visited region, 
than th® Amazirgh. Third, the Kabyles m Algeria about 12 miles south of Salzburg, on the Achen, or 
*nd Tunis, who an said to number about 1,000/000 j Aim, a stream whioh issues from the beautiful lake 
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called the KGnlgisee. It lies on a mountain elope 
surrounded by meadows and trees, consists of well* 
built houses, and has a fine old abbey, now a royal 
residence; the abbey ohuroh, with fine Romanesque 
transepts of the twelfth oentury ; a royal villa ; Ac. 
Wood-oarving is extensively carried on, and there is 
an important salt-mine. Pop. (1895), 2349. 

BERCY, formerly a village on the Seine (here 
crossed by a suspension bridge), now forming part of 
Paris. The Parisian wine merchants have here their 
stores of wine, spirits, Ac., and there are several 
important tanneries, sugar-refineries, and paper-mills. 
A large palace, Le Grand Beroy, was built by Levau 
at the dose of the seventeenth century. 

BERDIANSK, a seaport of Southern Russia, in 
the government of Taurida, on the northern shore 
of the Sea of Azof. It contains many handsome 
houses, arranged in spacious streets, and has a good 
anchorage, sheltered on all sides except the s. It is 
the ohief entrepot for the surrounding governments, 
and exports large quantities of grain, oil-seeds, and 
wool It has also a large inland trade in wood, coal, 
fish, and salt, the last obtained from mines in the 
vioinity, which are apparently inexhaustible. Pop. 
(1894), 24,620. 

BERDITCHEF (Pol. Berdyezew ), a city of Euro- 
pean Russia, in the government and 129 miles w.s.w. 
Kiev, and 25 miles s. Jitomir. It is an ill-built 
place, swarming with Jews, but contains several 
churches and synagogues, and a large Carmelite con- 
vent, in the church of which is an image of the 
Virgin Mary, the object of pilgrimages. It carries 
on a considerable trade in corn, wine, cattle, honey, 
wax, and leather; and it is famous for its quarterly 
fairs. At these goods to the value of about £600,000 
are disposed of, and much business is done, especially 
with Austrian dealers. Berditchef oame into the 
possession of Russia in 1793. Pop. in 1897, 53,728. 

BEREANS, in modem church history an insigni- 
ficant sect of dissenters from the Church of Scot- 
land, who take their title from, and profess to follow 
the example of, the ancient Bereans (see Acts xvii. 
10-13) in building their system of faith and practice 
upon the Soriptures alone, without regard to any 
human authority whatever. They agree with the 


| for his success by receiving from the pope the crown 
and title of Emperor of Rome. His warlike expedi- 
tions had generally been fortunate, and his internal 

g overnment was generally acceptable to his subieots; 

ut his nobility, jealous of his authority, stirred up a 
new competitor for the throne in the person of Rudolf 
IL, who invaded Italy in 921, and ultimately obliged 
Berengar to take refuge in Verona, where a wretch, 
whose life he had once spared, assassinated him in 

924. Berengar IL, nephew of the former by a 

daughter, was at first Marquis of Ivrea, and the 
throne of Italy was oooupied by Hugo, count of Pro- 
vence, who, by acting the part of a tyrant, had in- 
ourred the enmity of almost all the great feudal lords 
of the kingdom. Berengar, taking advantage of this 
feeling, put himself at the head of a foroe collected 
in Germany in 945, and was almost universally wel- 
comed. Hugo, seeing hia case desperate, abdicated 
in favour of his son Lothario, who reigned nominally 
for a few years, and was succeeded in 950 by Beren- 
gar, in whom all the powers of the government had 
previously centred. A quarrel with the Emperor 
Otho in the following year deprived him of his throne, 
but he was permitted to resume it on agreeing to 
acknowledge Otho as his liege lord. La a second 
quarrel he was not allowed to escape so easily. A ftcr 
losing hiB territories he Bhut himself up in the fortress 
of St. Leo, anty, defended himself bravely till famine 
compelled him to submit. He was imprisoned at 
Bamberg, and died there in 966. 

BERENGARIO, Jacopo, a distinguished anato- 
mist of the sixteenth century, born about 1470 at 
Carpi, in the duchy of Modena, took his degree at 
Bologna, taught anatomy and surgery at Pavia, and 
returning again to Bologna, finally settled there till 
a clamour, caused by a rumour that he had got pos- 
session of two Spaniards affected with a loathsome 
disease, and was intending to diBseot them alive, 
obliged him to retire to Ferrara, where he died in 
1530. This rumour, caused doubtless by the fact that 
Berengario looked upon the dissection of the human 
body as the only means by whioh the scienoe of ana- 
tomy could be advanced, points out the source of the 
many important discoveries whioh he made, and the 
others for which he paved the way, leaving them to 


Catholics, respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
whioh they hold as a fundamental article of the Chris- 
tian faith; but they differ from the majority of all 
sects of Christians in various other important particu- 
lars. For instance, they say that the majority of pro- 
fessed Christians stumble at the very threshold of re- 
velation by admitting the doctrine of natural religion, 
natural conscience, Ac , not founded upon revelation 
or derived from it by tradition. With regard to faith 
in Christ, they insist, that as faith is the gift of God 
alone, ao the person to whom it is given is as con- 
scious of possessing it as the being to whom God 
gives life is of being alive, and therefore he enter- 
tains no doubts either of his faith or his consequent 
salvation through the merits of Christ, who died and 
mae again for that purpose. Consistently with the 
above definition of faith, they say that tM sin against 
the Holy Ghost is simply unb«f. Their mode of 
praotioe and ohuroh government differs but little 
from those of many other dissenting sects. 

BERENGAR, the name of two kings of Italy in 
the ninth and tenth centuries.— Berengar I., son 
of the Duke of Friuli by a daughter of Louis-le- 
Debonnaire, during the confusion which followed on 
the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne laid 
claim to the crown of Italy, and after a civil war ob- 
tained it in 888. At a later period, having been in- 
vited by Pope John X. to repel the Saracens who 
were devastating the south of Italy, he was rewarded 


pius. He is justly regarded as one of the principal 
founders of modern anatomy. He was also a dex- 
terous operator, and published a practical work 
entitled I)e Cranii Fractura. 

BERENGARIUS, or Berengar, of Tours, a 
teacher in the philosophical school of that city, and 
in 1040 archdeacon of Angers, is renowned tor his 
philosophical acuteness as oneof the scholastic writers, 
and also for the boldness with whioh in 1050 he de* 
dared himself against the doctrine of transubstanfcia- 
tion, and for his consequent persecutions. He was 
several times compelled to recant, but always returned 
to the same opinion, that the bread in the Lord s 
supper is merely a symbol of the body of Chnst, in 
which he agreed with the Irish philosopher John 
Scotus Erigena. The Catholics ranked him among 
the most dangerous heretics. He was treated with 
forbearanoe by Gregory VII., but the scholastics be- 
longing to the party of the great Lanfrano, archbishop 
of Canterbury, were irritated against him to wop 4 
degree that he retired to the Isle of St Coemaa in tne 
neighbourhood of Tours in the year 1080, arhere he 
closed his life at a great age in pions exercises in 19W* 
On the history of this controversy], which bs# uee 
very much misrepresented by the Benedictine* n ®, 
light was shed by Lessing in bis Berenga?(1770), wd 
also by Staudlin, who likewise published the wo 
of Berengarius against Lanfrano. This Bereegarmj 
must not be confounded with Piter Bit*®# 1 * ° 
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PohL*, who wrote a defenoe of Me instructor Abe- I 
laird. 

BEKENHORST, Francis Leopold toe, one of 
the first of the writers by whom the military art has 
been founded on dear and certain principles. He 
was a natural son of Prinoe Leopold of Dessau, and 
was born in 1788. In 1700 he became the adjutant 
of Frederick IL After the seven years' wir he lived 
at Dessau. He died in 1814. 

BERENICE (a bringer of victory). — 1. This was 
the name of the wife of Mithridates the Great, king 
of Pontus. Her husband, when vanquished by Lu- 
cullus, caused her to be put to death (about the year 
71 B.O.), lest she should fall into the hands of his 
enemies. Monima his other wife, and his two sisters 
Roxana and Statira, experienced the same fate. 2. 


The wife of Herod, brother to the great Agrippa, her 
father, at whose request Herod was made hang of 
Chalcis by the Emperor Claudius, but soon died. In 
spite of her dissolute life, she insinuated herBelf into 
the favour of the Emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus. The latter was at one time on the point of 

marrying her. 3. The wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 

who loved her husband with rare tenderness, and 
when he*went to war in Syria made a vow to devote 
her beautiful hair to the gods if he returned safe. 
Upon his return Berenice performed her vow in the 
temple of Venus. Soon after the hair was missed, and 
the astronomer Conon of Samos declared that the 
gods had transferred it to the skies as a constella- 
tion. From this circumstance the seven stars near 
the tail of the Lion are called Coma Berenice s (the 
hair of Berenice). 

BERESFORD, William Carr, Viscount, a dis- 
tinguished commander, was a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford, and bom on 2d October, 1768. 
He entered the army, and at the age of eighteen, 
while serving in Nova Scotia, had the misfortune to 
lose the sight of an eye by an accidental shot. He 
afterwards served at Toulon, and in Corsica ; in the 
West Indies under Aberoromby ; and in Egypt under 
Baird. In 1806 he was raised to the rank of briga- 
dier-general, and the same year commanded the land 
force in the expedition to Buenos Ayres. Having 
been ordered to Portugal in 1808, he was intrusted 
there with the remodelling of the Portuguese army 
—an office which he accomplished with great success; 
and in acknowledgment of his services was created 
a Marshal of Portugal, Duke of Elvas, and Marquis 
of Santo Campo. He subsequently took part in the 
siege of Badajoz, and the battles or Salamanca, Vit- 
tona, and Bayonne. For his bravery at the battle 
of Toulouse he ways raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Baron Beresford, afterwards superseded by 
that of Viscount Beresford, whioh was conferred on 
him in 1828. In political principles he was a high 
Conservative; and in the House of Lords he was a 
thorough supporter of the Duke of Wellington. In 
1828, when the duke became premier, he was made 
master- general of the ordnance, a post he held till 
1830 In 1832 he married his cousin Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Archbishop of Tuam, and widow of Mr. 
R°pe, the banker. He died At Bedgebury Park, 
Kent, on 8th Jan. 1854. 

BEREZINA, a river in the Russian provinoe of 
re ? dore< * famous by the passage of the French 
S Napoleon, Nov. 26 and 27, 1812. Ad- 
al Tchitchakoff, with the Moldavian army, forced 
ff 0 ® the b. to join the main army, which, 
armv i?! 0 ®, kad been retaken, was to assist the 
^ Wittgenstein from the Dwina. and in 
v ftT J nanner °ut off Napoleon from the Vistula. 
effort / 00 therefore obliged to moke the greatest 
nonS 1 , ^^tkrtanding immense difficulties oooa- 
oy the nature of the oountrv. the climate and 


the critical situation of his troops, to reach Minsk, 
or at least the Bernina, and to paa it earlier thab 
the Russians. To effect this it was n ece s sa ry to 
ucrifioe a great part of the baggage and artUlesv. 
Nov. 25. After the advanced guard of the Molda- 
vian army had been repelled to Borisoff by Oudinot, 
and the bridge there burned by them, early in the 
morning of Nov. 20, two bridges were built near 
Sembin, about 2 miles above Borisoff, an undertaking 
the more difficult, because both banks of the river 
were bordered by extensive morasses, covered, like 
the river itself, with ioe not sufficiently strong to 
afford passage to the army, while other passes were 
already threatened by the Russian*. Scarcely had a 
few corps effected their passage, when the greater 
part of the army, unarmed and in confusion, rushed 
in crowds upon the bridges. Discipline had long 
before disappeared. The oonfusion increased with 
every minute. Those who could not hope to esoape 
over the bridges sought their safety on the fl^ "g 
ice of the Berezina, where moet of them perished 
while many others were crowded into the river by 
their comrades. In this fatal retreat the Duke of 
Reggio (Oudinot) led the advanced guard, with the 
Poles under Dombrowsky in front; the rear-guard 
was formed by the corps of the Duke of Belluno. 
Nov. 27, at noon, the dear-bought end was gained, 
and the army, leaving the road to took that 

of Wilna to Warsaw, with the hope of providing for 
their necessities in Wilna.— Besides the multitudes 
who were obliged to remain beyond the Berezina, 
the division of Partouneaux, which formed the rear- 
guard, was also lost It was intrusted with the 
charge of burning the bridges in its rear, but it fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Aoooxding to the 
French bulletins only a detachment of 2000 men, 
who missed their way, was taken; according to the 
Russian accounts the whole corps, 7500 men and five 
generals. 

BEREZOV, or Beresovf (the town of birch- 
trees), a town in Siberia, in the government of, and 
400 miles N. from Tobolsk, on a height above the left 
bank of the Boeva, one of the branches of the ObL 
It consists of wooden houses carefully built of large 
timbers, and generally with high steps in front, and 
contains three churches and a chapel Its inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly Cossacks, subsist by the chase 
and by fishing; they barter furs, skins, fish, Ac., for 
flour, fiesh-meat,tobaooo, ironware, and brandy, brought 
by the Tobolsk dealers, whose craft are floated down 
the Irtish into the Obi. Prince Menzikoff, the 
favourite of Peter the Great, died here in exile in 
1731, having been banished by his grandson Peter IL 
Pop. (1892), 2117. 

BERG, on ancient dnchy of Germany, forming 
part of Rhenish Prussia, and now included in govern- 
ments Amsl>erg, Cologne, and Diiaaeldorf. It ex- 
tended along the Rhine from the Ruhr to the frontiers 
of Nassau, and is everywhere hilly. It is more e 
manufacturing than an agricultural district, and has 
long been famed for its minerals, whidb include iron 
of the finest quality, lead, copper, zino, and the pre- 
cious metals. In addition to the employment fur- 
nished by these minerals, the inhabitants, who sre 
very Industrious, have with considerable success 


superadded textile manufactures. It is now indeed 
the chief manufacturing district in Germany, and tbs 
most densely peopled. It oontalns the busy towns 
of Elberfeld, Barmen, &a The duchy of Berg, 
founded in 1889, had been long consolidated with the 
Prussian dominions when (1800) Napoleon revived 
the title, and oonferred It, with an enlarged territory, 
on Murat On Murat's receiving the kingdom of 
Naples, Napoleon named his nenhew Louis Napoleon 
(brother of the late Emperor Napoleon HL) here* 
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dltary Grand-duke of Berg, and inereaeed Ita limite 
•till farther. At the OongreM of Vienna, in 1816, 
the whole was given to the King of Prussia. 

BE KG A, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona, in a hilly district near the river Lobre- 
gat. There is an old castle overlooking the town, 
which carries on some manufactures of cottons. Pop. 
(1897), 6239. 

BKRGAMA, a town of Asia Minor, about 20 
wiles inland from the west coast, on the Selinus, a 
tributary of the Calous, 46 miles s. by B. Smyrna. 
It oconples the site of the anoient Pergamus (which 
see), and contains numerous remains attesting its 
anoient magnificence. In the oentre are the remains 
of a large Homan basilica, a Byzantine church now 
oonverted into a mosaue, and a curious double tun- 
nel 200 yards long through which the river rune. 
To the east of the town is a steep hill with the 
acropolis and the remains of a Homan palace on 
the top. To the west of the town are the ruins of 
the ancient amphitheatre with arches of fine work- 
manship. It was built so that the arena could be 
flooded with water from a stream, thus affording an 
opportunity for nautical Bports. Be r gaum ia a 
flourishing town noted for its manufactures of 
morocco leather. Pop. about 16,000. 

BERGAMO, capital of the province of Bergamo 
(1028 Eng. square miles, and 890,776 inhabitants), 
m the Kingdom of Italy, division Lombardy, is , 
Bituated in the district lying between the rivers I 
Brembo and Serio and is a thriving trading and 
manufacturing town. It consists of two distinct 
portions, the Citth Alta (High Town), situated on 
hills, and now attainable by a cable tramway, and the 
much more extensive new quarters in the plain. 
Bergamo trades largely in silk, silk goods, grain, &c. 
At Its fair goods to the value of a million sterling 
have sometimes be^n sold. It has an academy of 
painting and sculpture, a museum, an athenaeum, a 
public library, several secondary schools, and various 
manufactories, especially of silk. There is a cathedral, 
but some of the other churches are of greater interest. 
There ia a small Protestant congregation. The 
comic characters in the Italian masked oomedy are 
BergameBe, or affect the dialect of the country people 
in the neighbourhood of this city. In 1796 Bona- 
parte took Bergamo, and it was subsequently made 
the capital of the department of the Serio, in the 
Kingdom of Italy. Amongst many distinguished 
men born here are Tirabosriii, the historian of Italian 
literature, the composer 1 >onizetti, and Cardinal 
Mai. Fop. in 1894 estimated at 45,000, including 
suburbs 

BERGAMOT, a kind of fruit generally regarded 
as a variety of the orange, though some consider it a 
distinct species. The begamot is cultivated in the 
s. of Europe, into which it is believed to have been 
introduced from the East. The fruit is pear-shaped 
and pale yellow in colour, with a fragrant and slightly 
aoid pulp. Its essential oil ib in high esteem as a 

erfume . — Bergamot is also a name given to a num- 

er of different pears. 

BERGEDORF, a town of GermamL a short dis- 
tance to the south-east of Ila^mrg/ and in the 
territory belonging to that city, or the Bilie, a tribu- 
tary of the Elbe. Pop. (1900), 10,248. 

BERGEN, a seaport on the w. coast of Norway, 
capital of a province or diocese of the same name, 
formerly the principal town of the kingdom, but now 
the second. It is 186 miles N.w. of Christiania, and 
about 26 from the open sea, and is situated on and 
about the head of two creeks or inlets one of which 
forms the harbour. The tongue of land between 
the harbour and the other inlet (Puddef jord) rises to 
form an elevated ridge crowned by an old fort, while 


the entrance of the harbour on the other or north- 
east side is commanded by the old fortress of Ber- 
genhus, now partly used aa a prison, and also contain- 
ing apartments for the use of the royal family, 
Rocky hills from 800 to 2000 feet high encirele th« 
town on the land Bide and furnish many picturesque 
spots. The' climate is comparatively mild, on 
account of the sheltered situation, but is remarkable 
for rain, the annual rainfall being about 78 inches, 
The town is well built and clean, but the houses are 
mostly of wood, and m&nv of the streets are crooked 
and uneven, on account of the irregularity of the site, 
There are a number of squares or open spaces, in- 
cluding the market-place at the head of the harbour 
There are a cathedral (built in 1687), and several 
other churches, the oldest being St. Mary’s, built aftei 
a b re in 1249. The publio institutions include a 
classical school, a real-school, a school of navigation, 
a library of 60,000 vole., a theatre, a museum, and 
other useful institutions. The museum contains a 
fine collection of northern antiquities, a cabinet ol 
coins, a natural history collection, and a picture 
gallery. The inhabitants of the middle coast oi 
Norway bring timber, tar, train-oil, hides, and 
particularly dried fish (Btook-fish), to Bergen to ex 
change them for grain, flour, and other necessaries. 
The town carries on a large trade in these oommo 
dities, and its exports of dried fish, herrings, tar, 
ore especially large. A considerable amount ol 
ship-building is carried on. Bergen was founded bj 
King Olaf Kyrre in 1070. The Hanseatic leagut 
established a factory here about 1340 and long 
monopolized the trade. Bergen is the native plao< 
of the poet Holberg. Pop. (1886), 46,662; (1891). 
63,686; (1900) 72,179. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, a town of Holland, in « 
marshy situation on the Scheldt, where the Zoon 
enters it, 20 miles nji.w. of Antwerp. It was for 
merly a strong fortress, the morasses around i< 
making it almost inaccessible to an assailing force 
while its fortifications consisted of regular works, 
constructed by the oelebrated Coehom. It is wel 
built, but has no edifices deserving of particulai 
notice. It made an important figure during th< 
Spanish war, and successfully resisted the attacks ol 
the Duke of Parma in 1681 and 1688, and of Spinoli 
in 1622. It was taken by the French in 1747 aftei 
a siege of nearly three months; and in 1795 the 
French under Pichegru again gained possession o 
it by capitulation. It was unsuccessfully attemptec 
by the British under Sir Thomas Graham, affcerwardi 
Lord Lynedoch, in 1814. Its trade baa sufferec 
greatly from the proximity of Antwerp^ Pop. (1899) 
13,668. 

BERGERAC, a town of France, in the depart 
ment of the Dordogne, and on the river Dordogne 
There are here paper-mills, ironworks, distilleries 
&c. The town, 48 miles n. of Bordeaux, gives thi 
name to an agreeable wine cultivated on the banki 
of the Dordogne, in France sometimes called pett 
champagne. Pop. (1890), 10,697. 

BERGHEM, Nicholas, an eminent painter, w» 
born at Harlem in 1624, and received hie first in 
struction in painting from hia father^ Peter of Har 
lem, who was a very indifferent artist. He then con 
tinued his studies under Van Goysn and the eld® 
Weenix. Love of his art and the great demand fo 
hia paintings, as likewise the avarice of hie wife 
prompted him to labour with extreme assiduity. H 
buy engravings, of which he was very fond, be wai 
often compelled to borrow money fnmi bis stndenijs 
which he oould only refund by deceiving his wife u 
regard to the prioe of his paintings. In this 
he obtained a rich collection. Berghsm's landscape 
and representations of adorn the mo** oei * 
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tasted galleries. The distinguishing characters of 
the pictures of Berghem ere the breadth ami just die* 
tributkm of the lights the grandeur of hie masses of 
light end shadow, the natural ease and slmplldtv In 
the attitudes of his figures, the brilliancy and har- 
mony as well ee transparency of hie colouring, the 
correctness end true perspective of hk design, and 
the elegance of hie composition. Although* he hardly 
ever left his workshop, yet he had olosely observed 
nature during a long residence in the palace of Ben- 
them. He died at Harlem, 1683. Charles Dujardin 
and Glauber were among his pupils. 

BERGMAN, Torbbrm Olof, a natural philoso- 
pher and chemist, was born at Catharine berg, in the 
Swedish province of West Gothland, March 20, 1735, 
and obtained after many difficulties the permission of 
his family to devote himself entirely to the sciences. 
At that time disciples flocked from all quarters to 
Limueui at Upaal. They were joined by Bergman 
in 1752, who by his acuteness and his discoveries in 
natural history, especially in entomology and botany, 
excited the notice of this great man. In 1758 he 
became Doctor of Philosophy and professor of physics 
at UpsaL Upon the resignation of the celebrated 
Wallerius, Bergman was a candidate for the professor- 
siiip of chemistry and mineralogy. His competitors 
charged him with ignorance of the subject, because 
he had never written on it To refute them he shut 
himself up for some time in a laboratory, and prepared 
a treatise on the manufacture of alum, which is still 
considered as a standard work. In 1767 he became 
professor of chemistry, and devoted himself with 
ardour to this science. He invented the preparation 
of artificial mineral waters, and discovered the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas of mineral springs. We are 
indebted to Him for a knowledge of the characters 
which distinguish nickel from other metals. On a 
number of minerals he mode chemical experiments, 
with an accuracy before uncommon. He published a 
classification of minerals, in which the chief divisions 
are based on their chemical character, and the sub- 
divisions on their external form. In preparing this 
work he was much aided by his former discovery of 
the geometrical relations between different crystals 
of the same substance, which may be deduced from 
one primitive form, and are produced by the aggre- 
gation of similar particles, according to fixed and 
obvious laws. His theory of the chemical relations 
is still esteemed, and if it has received some new 
di v< lopments from the further researches of Ber- 
tbollet, it has not been overthrown. The order of 
Gustavus Vasa was bestowed on Bergman. He 
declined the invitation of Frederick the Great to 
remove to Berlin. He died exhausted by his exer- 
tions in 1784, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
Among his works the first place is due to Opuscule 
I'uyaica, Chemica, et Mineralia (Stockholm, 1779-94, 
mi vols.), of which an English translation appeared. 

BERGUES, a town, France, in the department of 
Nord, in a marshy district, at the junction of the 
i^rgues, Dunkirk, and Co line canals, 5 miles s. of 
Bun kirk; population (1891), 5380. It ranks as a fort- 
resHof the second class, Is well built of brick, and having 
ft busm which admits vessels of 250 tons, is the centre 
o a considerable trade. Its principal edifices are the 
ownhouas, and a beautiful and richly ornamented 
,, Ir y *b°ve 160 feet high. It owes its origin to 
e castle of Berg, to whxoh St. Winnoo retired in 
Pi ' , w “ * ort ified by Baldwin II., count of 
m c k rs » afterwards adorned with a magnificent 
monastery of St Winnoo by Baldwin IV., and in 
factii^ 6 ®?^ oentm 7 Powessed flourishing manu- 
** 5*^®" important figure, and often 
during Urn w«S in the Low 


BERKELEY, a market town, England, 16 miles 
s^w. of Gloucester, pleasantly situated on tbs right 
bank of the Avon, in the rids vale o# Berkeley, and 
celebrated for its castle, where Edward n. was con- 
fined and barbarously murdered. Pop. 900. 

BERKELEY, Da. Gbobab, Bishop of Cloyne in 
Ireland, celebrated for his ideal theory. He main- 
tains that the belief in the existence of an exterior 
material world is false and inconsistent with itself; 
that those tilings which are called *en*ibk material 
object* are not external but exist in and 

are merely impressions made on our mlnAm by the 
immediate act of God, according to oertain rules 
termed law* of nature, from which he never deviates; 
and that the steady adherence of the Supreme Spirit 
to these rules is what constitutes the reality of thing s 
to his creatures; and so effectually distinguishes 
ideas perceived by sense from such as are the work 
of the mind itself or of dreams, that there is no more 
danger of confounding them together on this hypo- 
thesis than on that of the existence of matter. Ha 
was bom at Kilcrin, Ireland, in 1684; became fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707; travelled in 
Italy as far as Leghorn in 1713 and 1714, and at a 
later period accompanied Mr. Ashe, son of the Bisho p 
of Clogher, on a tour through Italy, Sicily, ana 
France. In 1721 he was appointed chaplain to the 
Lord -lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of Grafton. 
He appeared with much applause as an author 
before he was twenty years old. His works on 
philosophy and mathematics (among which his Theory 
of Vision, published in 1709, is the moat brilliant 
proof of the author's acuteness) procured him a wide- 
spread fame. By a legacy of Miss Vanhomrigh, the 
celebrated Vanessa, who has become so generally 
known through her love to Swift, his fortune was 
considerably increased. In 1724 he was promoted 
to the deanery of Derry and resigned his fellowship. 
He now published his Proposals for the Conversion 
of the American Savages to Christianity by the 
Establishment of a College in the Bermuda Islands. 
The project was very favourably received, and per- 
sons of the first rank raised considerable sums by 
subscription to aid it; and Berkeley having resigned 
his preferment set sail for Rhode Island, with several 
other persons of similar views, to make arrangements 
for carrying on his college. The assistance of Par- 
liament, which had been promised, not being afforded 
his undertaking miscarried, after he had Bpent seven 
years and a considerable part of his fortune in hit 
efforts to accomplish it. He afterward wrote numer- 
ous philosophical, roligious, and politico-economical 
works. Towards his sixtieth year he was attacked 
by a nervous colic, which he attempted to cure by 
the use of tar-water, whereby he was induced to 
publish two treatises on the utility of this water. 
He died suddenly at Oxford in 1753. Berkeley is 
said to have been acquainted with almost all brandies 
of human knowledge. His character co mma nded 
the respect and love of all who knew him. Pope, his 
oonstant friend, describes him as possessed of ‘every 
virtue under heaven.’ His must celebrated philoso- 
phical works are — a Treatise on the Principles of 
Human Knowledge (London, 1710); Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous (London, 1713); Aid- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher (London, 1782) 
H»a works appeared in London, 1784, two vols. 4to 
preceded by a biography written by ArbuthnofcA 
new edition of his works, in three vols 8vo, by Pro* 
feaso r Fraser of Edinburgh, was published in 1871, 
together with his Life and Letters in one voL 
BKRKENHOUT, John, a Dutch-English phyri- 
dm a ud general writer, born at Leeds about 1780 
Having entered (be Prussian service, he rose to the 
rank of In 1756 he quited that service and 
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entered into that of England, where he obtained the 
name rank. At the peace in 1760 he went to Edin- 
burgh and began the study of physio ; while there he 
published his Clevis Anglica Lingua Botanic®, a 
book of great merit; in 1705 he went to Leyden, 
and took his degree of M.D. On his return to Eng- 
land he settled at Isleworth, in Middlesex, and soon 
after published his Phannaoopceia Medioi, whioh 
passed through three editions. In 1778 he attended 
the British commissioners to America, and at Phila- 
delphia he was committed to prison, but he soon 
afterwards was set at liberty, and returned with the 
commissioners to England, where he obtained a pen- 
sion. He died in 1701, aged sixty. Dr. Berken- 
hout was an industrious writer, and his publications 
possess considerable merit. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD, or Berkhamsted, Great, 
a town in England, Hertfordshire, beautifully situ- 
ated in a hollow, surrounded by hills, on the Bul- 
bourn, and on the London and N. W. Railway. It 
consists almost wholly of one main street, and has a 
fine old church, restored 1871—87 ; several chapels; 
Berkhamsted School, with a fine chapel (1895) ; 
a high school for girls ; many other schools ; &c. 
There are workB for wooden ware, a large chemical 
work, a boat-building yard, brush, coach, and mantle i 
factories, an iron-foundry, &c. The poet Cowper | 
was bom here in 1731. Pop. (1901), 5219. 

BERKHEY, Johannes Lefranoa van, one of 
the most eminent Dutch writers of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Leyden in 1729, and died there 
in 1812. His work entitled Naturlyke Historie van 
Holland first brought him into notice, and procured 
him the appointment of lecturer on natural history 
to the Leyden Academy. He also distinguished 
himself at> a poet, though he often manifests a ten- 
dency to bombast, and indulges in false pathos. One 
of his best poems, entitled Het Verheerligkt Leyden, 
was composed to celebrate the seoond centenary of 
his native town, and was publicly read by himself at 
the great festival held on the occasion in the hospital 
church in 1774. A great explosion of gunpowder in 
1807 destroyed his house and means. 

BERKSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, from 
which it is separated by the Thames; on the e. by 
Surrey; on the B. by Hampshire; and on the w by 
Wilts. It also touches the county of Gloucester on 
the N.w. The area is 450,132 acres or 703 sq. miles. 
Its shape is very irregular, and has been compared 
to that of a shoe or slipper. The western and central 
parts are deemed the most fertile, the east being 
principally occupied by Windsor Forest and its ap- 
pendages, together with a considerable portion of 
uninclosed and uncultivated land. A range of chalk 
hills, entering from Oxfordshire, crosses the county 
in a westerly direction, and forms a boundary to the 
fertile vale of Whitehorse, so called from the gigantic 
form of a horse which has been scooped out on the 
side of a chalk hill, so as to become conspicuous to 
all the country round. The cultivated parts of the 
county, and more especially this vale, are peculiarly 
fruitful in barley. Thev also oontain Men rich pas- 
turage and many excellent daa farms. Timber 
abounds, particularly oak and beech, in Windsor 
Forest and towards the west. Owing to the extent 
of the forest above mentioned, as also of Maidenhead 
Thicket, Tylehurst Heath, and the numerous com- 
mons in all directions, a very considerable part of the 
county is unproductive of anything but wood, wild 
fowl, and game. No minerals of consequence have 
yet been found. The riven of Berkshire are the 
Thames, the Kennet, the Lambourn, the Ook, and 
the Lodden. The Thames enters the county about a 
mile south of Lechlade, and waters in its course the 


towns of Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Hanley, 
Maidenhead, and Windsor, to the great advantage oj 
the trade of the whole of them, by forming ao fine 
a water communication with the gnat mart of th< 
metropolis. The Kennet enters near Hungerford 
and passing! Newbury, flows into the Thames al 
Reading. The Lambourn rises near that town, anc 
falls into the Kennet below Newbnrv. The Ocl 
rises in the vale of Whitehorse, and falls into the 
Thames near Abingdon, as does the Lodden neai 
Wargrave. Nearly a fourth of the area is under oereal 
crops (wheat, oats, and barley), and considerably more 
than a fourth under permanent pasture. Turnip* 
are an important crop. There are but few manu- 
factures oarried on in this county, the principal being 
agricultural implements and artificial manures, flour, 
paper, sacking and sail-cloth, and biscuits (at Read- 
ing). Malt is made in great quantities, and ohiefl) 
sent to London. A few of the peasantry in some 
parts derive employment from digging peat for fuel 
The principal towns of Berkshire are Reading (th< 
county town), Newbury, Maidenhead, Wokingham, 
Wallingford, Windsor, Abingdon, Wantage, and Far 
ringdon. Berkshire returns three members to the 
House of Commons: one for the Northern or Abingdon 
division; one for the Southern or Newbury division; 
and one for the Eastern or Wokingham division 
Pop. (1881), 218,863 ; (1891), 238,709; (1001), 254,931 

BERLICHINGEN, GOtz or Godfrey von, with 
the Iron Hand; bora at Jaxthausen,inSuabIa; ahold 
restless, warlike, and honourable German knight ol 
the sixteenth century. He placed himself at the 
head of a body of the rebellious peasants, in tb« 
war which they waged again Bt their oppressors (sec 
Peasants' War), but was soon made prisoner 
Before that time he had lost his right hand, and 
therefore wore one made of iron. He died July 23, 
1562. His biography, written by himself, wat 
printed at Nuremberg in 1731 and 1776, and, foi 
the third time, at Breslau in 1813. This book con 
tains an excellent picture of the sooial life and cus- 
toms of the time, and has furnished Goethe with the 
subject for his drama, Goetz von Berliohingen, trans- 
lated by Sir Walter Scott. 

BERLIN (anciently Berle — uncultivated land), 
the capital of the Prussian dominions and of the 
German Empire, the residence of the Emperor oi 
Germany and foreign ambassadors, province of Bran 
denburg; lat. (new observatory) 62° 80' 16" N.; Ion, 
13° 23' 53" K.; the largest town in Germany, and, foi 
the beauty and size of its buildings, the regularity oi 
its streets, the importance of its institutions of science 
and art, and its activity, industry, and trade, one oi 
the firet cities in Europe. It is situated on a drear) 
sandy plain, about 126 feet above the level of the 
sea, on both sides of the Spree, a sluggish stream, 
here about 200 feet broad, which winds through the 
city from b.e. to N.w., and divides into severa. 
branches and canals. The main stream and it* 
branches are spanned by a large number of bridges 
The city has water communication to the North Se« 
by the Spree, whioh flows into the Havel, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Elbe, and to the Baltic 
by canals connecting with the Oder. The oldesl 
portion of the city lies on an island in the Spwe sue 
on the right bank of the river, and is In p*rt irregu 
larly built, with narrow crooked streets and 1D 
different houses. A newer portion, on the other oi 
left bank, rose up, as if by magio, at the orders oi 
Frederick the Great; the site, aooordlng to his plMi 
being covered with straight and spacious street*,^ 
ning at right angles to each other, and beingl» ne ^°3 
handsome houses of uniform appearance. Tbiee por- 
tions, however, form acomparativelj email part oi 
present city, whioh has extended iteelf on eveiy side 
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Its growth slnoe about 1860 having been ve *7 rapid. 
The houses are mostly of white freestone, or of briok 
covered with a coating of plaster or oement. The 
drainage of the city, owing to the flatness of the 
ground on whioh it stands and to the sluggishness 
of the Spree, Is defeotive, though much improvement 
has been made on it in recent years. The streets 
are well paved and lighted. The houses generally 
are heated with stoves. Of the numerous bridges, 
the finest is the Castle Bridge, connecting the great 
street Unter den Linden with the Spree island, 
about 104 feet wide, and having its eight piers sur- 
mounted by oolossal groups of sculpture in marble. 
Another fine bridge is that of Kaiser Wilhelm, from 
the island to the other side of the Spree. The 
principal and most-frequented street, the Unter den 
Linden ('under the lime-trees'), is in some respects 
unsurpassed. It is situated on the left side of the 
river and rune in a direction nearly from E. to w. 
It is about two-thirds of a mile in length, and of 
remarkable width (160 feet), the centre being occu- 
pied by a double avenue of lime-trees, whioh give it 
its name and form a fine shady promenade; while 
on either side of the trees is a carriage-way, and 
beyond-each carriage-way, in front of tne houses, a 
spacious foot -pavement. At or near the E. end of 
this street, and also round the Lustgarten, a square 
with whioh it is connected by the Castle Bridge, are 
clustered a number of the principal public buildings 
of the city; such as the royal and imperial palace 
(Schloss), the palace of the Emperor W illiam I., the 
palace of the Emperor Frederick III., the arsenal, 
the university, the museums, the cathedral, royal 
academy, opera-house, Ac.; while at the w. end it 
terminates magnificently with the Brandenburg 
Gate, a noble structure, modelled on a grand scale 
after the Propylseum of Athens, and regarded as 
one of the finest portals in existence. The gateway 
is surmounted by a colossal Victory in bronze, 
mounted in a oar drawn by four horses. Imme- 
diately beyond this portal is the Thiergarten (‘zoo- 
logical garden'), an extensive and well- wooded park, 
interspersed with ponds, shrubberies, and trees, and 
containing the palace of Bellevue, as well as elegant 
villas ana places of publio amusement There are 
also several other public parks. Running partly 
along the east side of the Thiergarten and taking a 
bend to the south-east is the new street or boulevard 
called the KbniggratzerBtrasse, longer than the 
Unter den Linden but not so wide; and running 
transversely to the Unter den Linden are several 
good streets, including the Wilhelmstrasse, a long 
straight street on either side of which are various 
public buildings, palaces, Ac. In or in the close 
vicinity of the Unter den Linden are to be found 
clustered together perhaps a larger number of fine 
buildings than any city oan show in the same area. 

Among the principal publio buildings deserving 
more particular notioe the first is the royal ana 
imperial palace or Schloss, a vast rectangular pile, 
extended and altered at various times, more remark- 
able for a oertain air of grandeur than architectural 
u Ut ?' To it belongs a large and richly decorated 
chapel, whose lofty dome forms the most striking 
external feature of the building. On the opposite 
■iae of the square or garden (Lustgarten) from the 
Schloss is the museum, a fine building in pure 
Grecian taste, with an extensive collection of sculp- 
J® Panting; and behind it the new museum, 
ntaming extensive oolleotfons of Egyptian and 
I* and also the oelebrated mural 

P ntmgs by Kaulbaoh. Of the numerous churches 
v e great majority of whioh are Protestant) only four 
“I 1 ® to tbs middle ages. Many of those recently 
ted are fine structures, the most important 


being the cathedral (not yet completed), an elaborate 
domed struoture in the Italian Renaissance style 
situated on the east side of the Lustgarten; esti- 
mated oost, £500,000. The royal theatre is a fine 
Grecian edifice, one of the most important works 
of the eminent architect Sohinkel. The arsenal 
(Zeughaus) is an excellent building in the Renais- 
sance style (1695-1706), containing a vast collection 
of objects illustrating the history and operatfoqs of 
warfare, many of them of great antiquity. The 
university, the exchange, the opera-house, the princi- 
pal Jewish synagogue, the town-hall (oost £500,000). 
and the architectural aoademy, are all beautiful 
structures. There are various publio monuments, 
such as the one in memory of the soldiers who fell 
in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, and several 
others ; but the most remarkable is that ereoted in 
1851 to Frederick the Great in the Unter den 
i Linden— the chef d'ceuvrt of Rauch and his pupils. 

| The oolossal statue of the king on horseback is 
laced on a lofty pedestal, around whioh are grouped 
ronze figures representing his principal generals, 
ministers, and eminent men of his time — in all 
thirty -one portrait statueB the eize of life, those at 
the four corners being on horseback. In front of 
the arsenal are statues in bronze of Blttoher, and of 
Generals York and Gneisen — the former by Rauoh 
and the two latter by Freibel. There are marble 
statues by Rauch of Bulow and Schamhorst, an 
equestrian statue in bronze of the great elector. 
Frederick William, and another (colossal) of the 
Emperor William I. There are also monuments 
to Luther, Schiller, Goethe, Chamisso, Lessing, 
Alexander and William von Humboldt, Ac. 

The literary institutions of the city are numerous 
and excellent. They include the university, hav- 
ing a staff of some 860 professors and teachers, 
attended by over 4000 students, exolusive of 1200 
to 1400 who do not matriculate, and numbering 
among its professors many names of European repu- 
tation ; the academy of sciences ; the technical high- 
school, the mining aoademy, the high-school of agri- 
culture, the aoademy of arts, the school of music, the 
Beminary for Oriental languages, themilitary aoademy 
and school of engineering, many gymnasia and real- 
schools ; an institution for instructing the deaf and 
dumb, Ac. The chief libraries are the royal library, 
founded in 1659, and now containing 900,000 vol- 
umes and 25,000 manuscripts; and the university 
library, with about 300,000 volumes. The public 
museumB and picture-galleries are on a scale ade- 
quate to the importance of the city. 

Berlin is the literary and scientific metropolis of 
Germany, and in the various walks of literature, 
philosophy, soience, and art, can show a galaxy of 
names such as few oities can equal. Since the time 
of Frederick the Great it has been the policy of the 
Prussian kings to attract to their capital, either 
through professorships in the university or otherwise, 
learned men in every department of knowledge. 
Consequently, though but a city almost of yesterday, 
the number of eminent men who have laboured, or 
who still labour, within the walls of Berlin is very 
great Of those who are world-renowned may be 
named Leibnitz, who founded the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and became its first president; the philoso- 
phers Fichte, Sohleiermaoher and Hegel ; the theo- 
logians Neander, De Wette, and Hengstenberg; 
the historians Ranke, Von Raumer, and Mommsen; 
the philologists Bopp and the brothers Grimm. In 
the natural sciences Alexander von Humboldt, ana 
attar him many brilliant names, down to those of 
VJrcb. w and Kooh. It may suffice, further, to name 
the poets Tieok and Rttokert, the famous sculptors 
Rauch and Schadow, and the composers Felix 
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Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer. Beilin being theoapltal 
of Germany, government ofBoials, people of wealth 
and education, Ac., form an important element of 
the population. Jdusio *• extensively and suooess- 
fully cultivated by the Berlinese. The performance 
ef eaored vocal muaic, in particular, has attained 
extraordinary perfection. The opera and theatres 
are on the most flourishing footing, and are liberally 
encouraged, the taste for such entertainments per- 
vading all classes. 

The manufactures of Berlin are various and exten- 
sive. The most important branoh of manufacturing 
industry is that of steam-engines and other machin- 
ery (employing over 16,000 hands). Brass-founding, 
the making of lamps and other articles of metal, 
are also largely carried on; while next in order 
come such industries as printing and the kindred 
arts, spinning and weaving, the making of sewing- 
machines, paper, tobacoo and cigars, pottery and 
porcelain, pianos and harmoniums, artificial flowers, 
brewing, &o. A considerable quantity of the manu- 
factures are exported. In the royal iron-foundry 
busts, statues, bass-reliefs, &c., are oast, together 
with a great variety of ornaments of unrivalled 
delicacy of workmanship. 

Berlin is well supplied with city and other rail- 
ways. It has tramways on which the motive power 
is partly horses, partly steam, and partly eleotrioity. 
There are elevated and other city lines, including an 
elevated eleotno line, and a circular line. Berlin is 
an important railway centre, not only for Germany 
but for a great part of Europe, being on the main 
routes from Paris and London to St. Petersburg and 
Mobcow, and on those from Northern Europe to 
Vienna, Constantinople, and Italy. 

History . — The oldest parts of the city are Kolln 
and Berlin proper, whioh were originally poor villages 
inhabited by fishermen, and first rose to Borne im- 
portance under MarkgTaf Albert (1206-20), the 
grandson of Albert the Bear. The Elector Frederick 
1L with the Iron Teeth built a castle at Kolln on 
the banks of the Spree in 1442; and from the time 
of John Oioero the town became the permanent 
residence of the electors. About two centuries ago 
Berlin was still a place of little importance. It was 
confined to the immediate bank of the Spree and the 
island which divides its channel, and consisted of a 
series of villages, which gradually merged into eaoh 
other, and gave their names to different quarters. 
The first important improvement was made by the 
great elector Frederick William, who planted the 
Unter den Linden, and otherwiso enlarged and beau- 
tified the town; so that in his time it already num- 
bered 20,000 inhabitants. He may be considered 
the second founder of the city. His successor, King 
Frederick I., seconded his efforts; but Berlin never 
assumed the appcaranoe of a capital till the time of 
Frederick the Great, who, determined to make it 
worthy of his extended dominions, inclosed a large 
space within the walls, and proceeded to build upon 
it, to supply the wants, not so much of actual, as of 
an anticipated population. He was twice interrupted 
in the work, and almost driven fronftftiis purpose, 
when in 1757 the city fell iqfkthe hands of the 
Austrians, and in 1760 into those of the Austrians 
and Russians. But he soon repaired the damage; 
and his successors having followed in his steps, 
Berlin has rapidly risen to be the first city in Ger- 
many in respect of population, architecture, and 
political influence. Pop. in 1846, 408,602; in 1885, 
1,315,287; in 1896, 1,677,304; in 1900, 1,884,161. 

BERLIN, a four-wheeled carriage consisting of 
an inclosed fore portion for two occupants, and a 
back seat with a calash tup for servants. It was 
invented in Berlin. 


BERLIN, Treaty of, the treaty signed July 
13th, 1878, at the close of the Berlin Congress, 
whioh was constituted by the representatives of the 
six great powers and Turkey. The treatyof Ban Ste- 
fano previously concluded between Turkey and Russia 
was modified by the Berlin treaty, which resulted 
in the division of Bulgaria into two parts, Bulgaria 
proper and Eastern Rumelia, the cession of parte 
of Armenia to Russia and Persia, the independence 
of Roumania, Servio, and Montenegro, the transfer- 
ence of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austrian ad- 
ministration, and the retrocession of Bessarabia to 
Russia. Greece was also to have an accession of 
territory. The British representatives were Beacons- 
field, Salisbury, and Lora Odo Russell. By a sepa- 
rate arrangement previously made between Britain 
and Turkey the former got Cyprus to administer. 

BERLIN SPIRIT, a ooarae spirit distilled from 
potatoes, beets, &o. 

BERMONDSEY, a mun. bor. of London, in Sur- 
rey, also a division of the pari. bor. of Southwark. 
It has leather manufactures, tanneries, &c. Pop. 
mun. bor. (1901), 180,486; pari. div. 81,987. 

BERMUDA GRASS, Cynodon daetylon, a grass 
cultivated in the West Indies, United States, kc,, 
a valuable fodder grass in warm climates. It is 
found also on the southern coasts of England, 

BERMUDAS, or Somers Islands, a cluster of 
small islands in the Atlantio Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, and situated 680 miles b.e. of Cape Hatteras. 
They are in number about 400, but for the most 
part so small and so barren that they have neither 
inhabitants nor name. They were first discovered 
by Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, in 1522; in 1609 
Sir George Somers, an Englishman, was wreoked 
here, and, after his shipwreok, formed the first 
settlement. The most considerable of these islands 


are St. George, Bermuda or Long Island (with the 
chief town, Hamilton, forming the seat of the gover- 
nor), Somerset, St. David’s, and Ireland. They are 
chiefly used as a naval and military station. The 
island of Ireland is occupied by a government dock- 
yard and other naval establishments, while Boas 
and Watford Islands have the military depots. The 
military headquarters aro at Prospect. An immense 
iron floating-dock was launched on the Tyne for the 
Bermudas in 1902; it is capable of receiving a vessel 
of 1 7,500 tons. The climate is generally healthy and 
delightful, the air being mild and moist at all sea- 
sons. It is not adapted, however, for consumptive 
patients. The thermometer seldom falls below 40* 
Fahr., and rarely rises above 86°. These islands 
have, therefore, become a popular holiday resort for 
Americans, and plentiful hotel accommodation is 
supplied at St George’s and Hamilton. The surfaoe 
iB rather irregular; the soil, though light and stony, 
is in general rich and fertile. The islands form a 
nearly continuous chain, and are oonneoted almost 
uninterruptedly by roads, bridges, and causeways. 
Tho water iB in general salt ; there is but little 
fresh except rain-water, preserved in cisterns. The 
inhabitants export early potatoes, onions, lily bnlbs» 
&c , nearly all of these products being shipped to 
New York. The value of the exports is from 
£120,000 to £130,000 annually, th«t of the imports 
is about £300,000 to £320,000. The revenue w 
about £34,000. Pop. (1897), 16,098. 

BERN, the ohief canton of Switzerland, with » 
capital of the same name, end an area of 
square miles, is situated in the weetem half of tee 
confederacy, and is surrounded by the can* 0 **, , 
Neufchfttel, Freiburg, Vaud, Valai«» TJri» Unternw; 
den, Lucerne, and Solothum, being partly J ,0Bno ®~ 
also by France and Alsaoe. It mainly Wong* 
the basin of the Rhine, its oblef rivsr being 
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Aar, bat a null portion in the son th -west is drained | 
by the Doubt, * tributary of the Shone. It may be 
divided into the region of the Jura on the north- 
west, the Alps on the south, and the hilly table-land 
between. The more northern portion of the canton 
hM beautiful plains and valleys, and a fertile and 
highly -cultivated soil, producing com, wine, and 
fruits. Here is situated the Emmenthal, one of the 
richest and most fertile valleys in Switzerland, where 
the fineet cattle are raised, and a well-known kind 
of cheese made. The southern portion of the canton, 
the Bernese Oberland (Upperland), to which the 
valleys of Hasli, Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Ac., 
belong, begins at the foot of the high mountain 
chain between this canton and that of the Valais, 
and extends to its summit. The lower valleys pro- 
duce good fruits, and are fertile and agreeable - higher 
up are excellent Alpine pastures; then succeed bare 
rooks, extensive glaoiers (the source of magnifioent 
streams and waterfalls), and some of the highest 
mountains of Switzerland, as the Fmsteraarhom, 
the Schreckhom, and Wetterhom, the Eiger, the 
Jungfrau. The inhabitants of the Oberland live 
principally by raising cattle. The ohief trade is 
in linen and woollen manufactures, especially in the 
Emmenthal. Fop. (1897), 648,061. 

After belonging to the Franks and Burgundians 
the Bernose territory became part of the German Em- 
pire. The city was founded in 1191, and in 1218 the 
Emperor Frederick II. declared it a free city of the 
empire and oonfirmed its privileges by a charter, 
which is still preserved. In 1863 it entered into 
tin Helvetic Confederacy. In 1406 the greater part 
of the city was destroyed by fire, but it was after- 
wards regularly rebuilt. The long wars with Austria, 
Milan, Burgundy, and Savoy soon after broke out, 
from which the Confederacy came off viotoriouB, 
and iu which Bern conquered Aargau. In 1528 the 
citizens of Bern embraced the oause of the Reforma- 
tion In the subsequent war with the Duke of Savoy 
they conquered the Pays de Vaud. From that tune 
till 1798 the prosperity and wealth of Bern constantly 
increased, so that the canton then contained above 
5000 square miles and about 880,000 inhabitants. 
On Margh 5th, 1798, 80,000 French troops marched 
against Bern and conquered it, the result being that 
it now lost about half of its possessions— the northern 
part was united with the present canton of Aargau, 
and out of the south-western (Pays de Vaud) the 
present canton of Vaud was formed. By the decrees 
of the congress at Vienna, however, the greater part 
j)f the bishopric of Basel was joined to the canton. 
The present constitution dates from 1893, and is 
purely democratic. The legislative power is vested 
111 a great oouncil elected by the people voting in 62 
electoral districts, there being one member for every 
30U0 inhabitants. The executive is vested in a 
governing council of nine members elected by the 
gieat council, both being chosen for four years. The 
referendum is in force, and all laws may be submitted 
to popular vote before they become valid. The 
initiative ’ or right to propose new measures may 
to exercised by 12,000 voters acting together, but 
* tieman d for revision of the constitution must be 
supported by 15,000 voters. 

BERN, a town in Switzerland, capital of the eanton 
, , .■ ftme n*me (see above) and of the whole oon- 
. operation. Apart from modern suburban quarters, 
tlirl* -j on , an elev *ted rocky peninsula, washed on 
1 , ■ j 6 BU k a by the Aar, whioh is crossed by several 
25? handsome Nydeok Bridge, the 

End J 1 ? 0 Kjwhenfeld Bridge, and the Kornhaus 
»W? ( i 0p ?“ d ta 1888 >- ’"I* » roadway 160 feet 
I'll. “ d * PtooipU arch of 880 fart .pan. 

’ * tre * u »«, for th. g«£ter part, rtra%ht, wida 


and well paved; and the houses, portly provided 
with piazza* are substantially built of stone. The 
•treets are purified by rills of water and adorned 
with fountains. Among the public buildings are the 
great Gothic oathedral built between 1421 and 
1673, restored 1850, with a spire 190 feet high; the 
Church of the Holy Spirit ; the university, with a 
full equipment of professors in all the different facul- 
ties and arts; the hall of the Swiss Federal Council; 
the art museum, containing the municipal picture- 
gallery; the handsomeiy-built hospital; the town- 
house, a Gothic edifice of the fifteenth oentury, restored 
1868; the mint; the com hall, formerly used for 
storing gnun in case of scarcity ; the historical and 
archaeological museum; the natural history museum; 
the observatory, the deaf and dumb institution, the 
infirmary, the orphan and lunatic asylums. The 
public library possesses great treasures, both of 
printed books and manuscripts. Trade and com- 
merce are lively; the manufactures consist of wool- 
lens, cottons, silks, machinery, chocolate, Ac. Thera 
are few cities with finer promenades and ornamental 
grounds, or where they are kept in better repair. 
From many points there are magnificent views, the 
panorama of the Bernese Alps presenting a sublime 
spectacle when seen under favourable conditions. The 
bear, as the heraldic emblem of Bern, figures fre- 
quently in a soulptured form; and a number of these 
animals in the flesh are kept at the cost of the 
municipality. There is a curious clock tower con- 
taining mechanism by whioh the striking of the 
hours is heralded by the crowing of a cook and a 
procession of bears. Pop. (1897), 49,080. 

BERNADOTTE, Jean Baptibte J ulbb, a French 
general, afterwards raised to the Swedish throne, was 
the son of an advooate of Fau, and born there on 26th 
January, 1764. He enliBted at the age of seventeen 
in a regiment of marines. His progress was at first 
slow, but after 1790, when he was made a subaltern, 
his promotion was rapid. In 1794 he was appointed 
a general of division, and distinguished himself greatly 
in the campaign in Germany and on the Rhine. 
After the battle of Neuwied he was introdnoed for 
the first time to Bonaparte, who conoeived the highest 
opinion of his abilities, though a constant suspicion of 
N apoleon seems always to have been present in the 
mind of Bemadotte. In 1798 he married Mademoi- 
selle Clary, sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte. The 
following year he became minister of war, but was 
shortly obliged to resign offioe. On the establish- 
ment of the empire Bemadotte was created marshal 
of France and Prinoe of Ponte-Oorvo. Being now 
placed at the head of an army of observation sta- 
tioned in the n. of Germany, he fixed his head- 
quarters at Hamburg. At this time Gustavus IV. 
had been driven from the throne of Sweden. The 
Duke of Sudermania assumed the reins of govern- 
ment under the name of Charles XIIL; and as he 
was far advanced in years, the diet had nominated, 
as his successor, the Prinoe of Holstein -Augusten- 
burg, when the latter died in a mysterious manner. 
The heir-apparency to the Swedish orown was then 
offered to the Prince of Ponte-Corvo. This offer was 
aocepted by Bemadotte, with the consent of the 
emperor ; and in Ootober, 1810, he arrived in 
Sweden, where, having previously abjured the 
Roman Catholic religion, he was proclaimed heir- 
apparent to the throne, under the title of Pruioe 
Charles John. He had not long been established in 
this dignity before serious disagreements took place 
between him and Bonaparte, whose blockade of the 
continental ports was very detrimental to the com- 
mercial interest, of Sweden. The result wos aoom- 
plete rupture, and the accession of Sweden in 18U to 
the coalition of sovereigns formed against Napoleon. 
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At the battle of LeJpclf<Pi)noe Charles John contri- 
buted effeofcually to the victory of the ajllse- On the 
general re-establishment of we European dynasties 
at the termination of tbbwar, strenuous, but unsuc- 
cessful, attempts w«fO made by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and other sovereigns to restore the family of 
Gustavus IV. to the crown? and Bemad otte, retaining 
his position as crown-prinoe, became King of Sweden 
on the death of Charles XIII. in 1818, under the 
title of Charles XIV. During his reign agriculture 
and oommeroe made great advances, and many 
important publio works were completed; among 
others, the Gtitha Canal. He died on 8th March, 
1844, and was succeeded by his son Oscar, father of 
the present sovereign, Oscar IL 

BERNARD, Claude, celebrated French physiolo- 
gist, was born at Saint-Julien, in the department of 
the RhOne, on July 12th, 1818, and died at Paris on 
Feb. 10th, 1878. Educated at Villefranohe and Lyons, 
he went to Paris in order to devote himself to a 
literary career, but soon turned to medicine. In 
1889 he became assistant to Magendie, who directed 
his attention to experimental physiology. He beoame 
professor at the College de France in 1850, and about 
the same time he was appointed to the chair of experi- 
mental physiology at the Sorbonne. In 1868 he 
resigned the latter ohair in order to take up a similar 
one in the Museum of Natural History, and in that 
year also he was elected to Flourens’ place in the 
Academy. He was one of the foremost physiologists 
of his age, and several important discoveries are asso- 
ciated with his name. Among his published works 
are Le£ons de Physiologic Experimental appliqu4e 
h la Mldecine (1854-55); Le$ons sur la Physiologic 
et la Pathologie du Systhme Nerveux (1858); Lemons 
sur les Propriety Physiologiques et les Alterations 
Pathologiques des Liquides de TOrganisme (1859); 
Le^onB snr les ProprieteB des Tissue vivants (1866); 
Legons de Pathologie Experimentale (1871); 
Physiologic G^nerale (1872) ; Lejons sur la Chaleur 
Animale (1876); Le 9 ons sur les Phdnomfenes de la 
Vie, commune aux Animaux et aux Vdgotaux 
(1878-79); La Science Experimentale (1878); Le$ons 
de Physiologic Opdratoire (1879), &c. He was 
accorded a national funeral. 

BERNARD, Great St., a celebrated pass of the 
Pennine Alps, in Switzerland, in the canton Valais, 
on the mountain -road leading from Martigny to 
Aosta in Piedmont On the e. side of the pass is 
Mount Velan, and on the w. the Pointe de Dronaz; 
there is no mountain known by the name of St. 
Bernard. Almost on the very crest of the pass is the 
famous Hospice, among the highest permanently in- 
habited spots in Europe, 8200 feet above the level of 
the Bea. There is a massive stone building, capable of 
accommodating seventy or eighty travellers with 
beds and of sheltering 800. As many as 500 or 600 
have received assistance in one day. It is situated on 
the highest point of the pasB, exposed to tremendous 
storms from the N.x. and s.w. f and is tenanted by ten 
or twelve brethren of the order of St. Augustine, who 
have devoted themselves by vow to the aid of travel- 
lers crossing the mountains. The cliiikte of this high 
region is necessarily rigorous Arhere is a lake on the 
summit, at a short diBtancefrom the Hospice, on 
whioh ice has frequently remained throughout the 
whole year. The severest cold recorded is 29“ below 
zero, Fah., but it has often been 18 u and 20 e below 
zero; the greatest summer heat recorded is 68 u Fah. 
From the difficulty of respiration in so elevated a 
locality, and the severity of the climate, few of the 
monks survive the time of their vow, fifteen years 
from the age of eighteen, when they are devoted to 
this service. The dogs kept at St. Bernard to assist 
the brethren in their humane labours are well known. 


In the midst of tempests and snowstorms the monks, 
aoeompanled by some of these doge, set out for the 
purpose of traoking those who have lost their way. 
if they find the body of a traveller who has perished 
they oarry it into the vault of the dead, where it is 
wrapped i^ linen, and remains lying on a table till 
another victim occupies the place. It is then set np 
against the wall among the other dead bodies, whieh, 
on acoount of the cold, decay so slowly that they Are 
often recognized by their friends after the lapse of 
years. Adjoining this vault is a kind of burying- 
ground, where the bones are deposited when they 
accumulate too much in the vault. It is impossible 
to bury them, because there is nothing around the 
Hospice but naked rooks. The institution is sup- 
ported partly by its own revenues, partly by sub- 
scriptions and donations. The Pass of St Bernard 
appears to have been known at a very early period ; 
and a Roman road led down the Piedmontese side 
of the mountains. The remains of a 'massive pave- 
ment are still visible; and the cabinet of the Hospioe 
contains votive tablets, bronze figures, and other 
antiquities found In the vicinity. The Hospioe was 
founded in 962 by St Bernard of Menthon, an 
Italian ecclesiastic for the benefit of those who 
performed pilgrimages to Rome. In May, 1800, 
Napoleon led an army of 30,000 men, with its artil- 
lery and cavalry, into Italy by this pass. 

BERNARD, Little St., a mountain of Italy, be- 
longing to what are called the Graian Alps, about 10 
miles s. of Mont Blano. It stands between Savoy 
and Piedmont, having the valley of the Isfere, in the 
former, on the w., and that of the Doire, In the latter, 
on the e. The pass across it is one of the easiest in 
the Alps, and is supposed by many to be that which 
Hannibal used. The Hospice, at the summit of the 
pass, has an elevation of 7192 feet. 

BERNARD of Chartkeb, surnamed Sylvettris, 
a writer of the twelfth century, has been lauded aa 
the ablest Platonic of his time, and wrote two works, 
now lost, in one of which he endeavoured to reconcile 
Plato and Aristotle, and in the other he maintained 
the doctrine of a Providence, and proved that all 
material beings, possessing a nature subject to change, 
must necessarily perish. Another work under the 
name of Bernard Sylvestris still exists, and is com- 
posed of two parts, distinguished by the names of 
Megacosm.ua and Mieroeosmus , or the Great World 
and the Little World. He reduces all things to two 
elements — matter and ideas. Matter is in itself devoid 
of form, but susceptible of receiving it; ideas reside 
in the divine intellect, and are the models of life, and 
from their union with matter all things result. M. 
Cousin has published extracts from these works. 

BERNARD, Saint, of OLAiBVAUX^ie of the moat 
influential ecclesiastics of the middle ages, was bom 
at Fontaine, in Burgundy, 1091, of a noble fanuly. 
In 1113 he became a monk at Oiteaux; in 1115 first 
abbot of Clairvaux, near Langres. An austere manner 
of living, solitary studies, an inspiring eloquence, bow* 
ness of language, and the reputation of a prophet, 
rendered him an oracle to all Christian Europe. He 
principally promoted the crusade in 1146, and quletea 
the fermentation caused at that time by a perty 
monks against the Jews in Germany. He declin 
all promotion, and in the rank of abbot of hw 
Jerusalem (as he used to call Clairvaux) he oontm 
with all humility, but with great boldness, his#Pf 1 
of the clergy and his counsels to the popw. roi®®® 
II. owed to him the possession of the right of in 
titure in Germany, and Eugenfas QL his eduow • 
He was, at the same time, the umpire of prince 
bishops, and his voice in the synods was j-. 

divine. By his rigid orthodoxy and his remark *Ti«*,nf 
quence, w h ich were always direoted tothepromotiono 
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practical Christianity, 1m refuted the subtleties end 
dialeotias of the sohoJastio philosophers, although^M* 
severity against Abelard and Gilbert of Porde can 
by no means be justified. Luther aaya of him, * If 
there has ever been a pious monk who feared God, 
it was St, Bernard; whom alone I hold in much 
higher esteem Jjhan all other monks and priests 
throughout the globe.' Bernard died in* 1158, and 
was oanonixed by Alexander III., in 1174. St. 
Bernard’s Meditations was one of the books printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde (1496). The best edition of 
his works is that of Mabillon (Paris, 1690, two vole.; 
reprinted. Paris, 1889*40). 

BERNARD IN DE ST. PIERRE. See Piebbb 
(St.) 

BKRNARDINE MONKS. See Cistercians. 
BERNARDO DEL CARPIO, a famous hero, to 
whom the romancers, and even historians of Spain, 
have attributed many fabulous exploits, was born in 
the ninth century, the fruit of a secret marriage be- 
tween Ohimena, the sister of Alphonso the Chaste, 
and of Don Sanoho, lord of Saidagua. Alphonso, 
Irritated at the marriage, put out the eyes of Don 
and imprisoned him in a oastle, but spared 
Bernardo, and brought him np carefully at his court. 
In oourse of time Don Bernardo grew up to be a 
warrior, and distinguished himself in the Moorish 
wars, in the hope that the king would be bent to 
pity and set his father at liberty. Alphonso was 
inflexible, and Bernardo withdrew to his paternal 
r emains ; and, leaguing with other lords opposed to 
the court, set him at defiance. On the accession of 
Alphonso the Great, Bernardo returned to court, and 
again performed many exploits against the Moors, 
hoping to be rewarded with his father's freedom. 
He was onoe more denied the boon, and withdrew as 
before, not only leaguing with his friends, but mak- 
ing allianoe with the Moors. Alphonso agreed at 
length to give up his father, on receiving the surrender 
of the oastle of Oarpio. Bernardo, true to his word, 
performed his part of the stipulation, and then 
learned with indignation that Alphonso had practised 
an infamous deception upon him, as his father had 
been for some time dead. He disdained any longer 
to tread .the Spanish soil, and removed to France, 
where he spent the remainder of his life as a knight 
errant 

BERNATTER, Aonbs, a Bavarian lady, celebrated 
for her beauty and her unfortunate fate. Agnes was 
bom in humble life. She was the daughter of a poor 
citizen, said to be a barber of Augsburg. The exact 
tune of her birth is not known; her death occurred 
on 2d October, 1485. Her stoiy, though well authen- 
ticated, has become legendary from the interest at- 
tached to it, and is a favourite theme with the Ba- 
varian poets. * 

Duke Albert of Bavaria, only son of the reigning 
pnnuo, met Agnes at a tournament given in his 
honour by the grandees of Augsburg, became ena- 
moured of her, and as he oould not prevail on her to be 
his mistress, secretly married her. He oonduoted her 
*° his own castle of Vohburg, and for a time suc- 
ceeded in concealing the allianoe he had contracted 
hut his father wishing to marry him to Anne, daugh< 
ter of the Duke of Brunswick, he was compelled to 
^knowledge his marriage with Agnes. His father 
refused to credit it, and having caused the duke to 
r 6 admission to a tournament on the plea that 
on unlawfully with a woman, Albert 

P enl y proclaimed his marriage, and caused Agnes 
for as Duchess of Bavaria, giving her 

the oastle of Straubing on the Danube. 
«f * , „°f Bavaria, inoensed at this open avowal 
mtio 1, jS iance » °Auaed Agnes to be seised in her 
the absence of his eon, brought her 
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before a tribunal specially eenstitoted, where she was 
accused of magic, and* being condemned, bed her 
bandied ed together, end wan thrown into the river. 
Albert 'kx revenge took aagfaft against hk father, but 
the Emperor Sigtamund fioaU jHreoonoOed them. The 
Duke Ernest rawed a nbaua^o the memory of Agnes, 
and Albert married thwjPrbMBss of Brunswick. 

BERNAY, a town In France, in the department 
of Eure, 25 miles w.ir,w. from Evreux, agreeably 
situated on the right bank, of the Oharentonne. It 
has two fine old ohurchss, a communal college, a hoe* 
pitel, a court of first resort, a board of mannfaetnree, 
an agricultural society, and a savings-bank. It has 
important manufactures of doth and flannel, tape, 
linen, and cotton goods; and spins a good deal of 
cotton, thread, and worsted. It has also bleachfields, 
dyeworks, tanneries, Ac. Trade principally in grain, 
cider, doth, iron, paper, leather, linen, hones, ana 
cattle. The hone-fair, held in Lent, is one of the 
greatest in France, and is attended by purohasen 
from all parts of the country to procure post and 
diligecoe horses, for which Normandy has long been 
celebrated. Pop. (1891), 5788. 

BERNBURG, a town of Germany, in the duohy of 
Anhalt, capital of the former duohy of Anhalt- Bem- 
burg, on both sides of the Baale, N.w. from Leipzig, 
with which, as well as with Berlin and Magdeburg, 
it is connected by railway. It is divided into the old. 
the new, and the high town; the first two surrounded 
by walls, and communicating by a bridge 178 feet 
long. Bern burg is well built, and contains several 
well-paved and well-lighted streets. The principal 
building is the palace, situated, with a garden, on 
the highest part of the high town. It is very ancient 
but has received numerous modern additions, and 
contains a picture-gallery, theatre, and church. Be- 
sides an oil- mill, and several breweries and distil- 
leries, there are manufactures of paper and earthen- 
ware, copper and tin wares, &o. Pop. (1895), 32,374. 

BERNERS, or Barnes, Juliana, an English lady 
of the fifteenth century, of whom little more is known 
than that she was prioress of the nunnery of Sope- 
well, near St. Alban’s, and has her name prefixed aa 
the writer or compiler to one of the earliest and most 
curious productions of the English press. The first 
edition (of which only three perfect copies are known), 
printed in the abbey of St. Alban's in 1486, treats of 
hawking, hunting, and heraldry, to which, in the 
seoond edition, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1496, is added a Bection on angling. This work, 
under the title of the Book of St. Alban’s, became a 
popular manual of sporting science, and was many 
times reprinted in the sixteenth century. It baa 
latterly Dean issued in fao-simile of the original 

^BERNHARD, Duke of Weimar, general in the 
Thirty Years’ war, born Aug. 6, 1604, the fourth son 
of Duke John of Saxe-Weimar, entered into the ser- 
vice of Holland, at that time the best school for a 
soldier, where Prince Maurice of Nassau (the creator 
of a better system of tactics), his brother Frederic 
Henry, the Marquis Spinola, and other great general^, 
were opposed to one another. Bernhard afterwards 
entered the Danish army employed inHolstein against 
the troops of the emperor, and commanded by the 
Margrave of Baden Durlach, and was present at the 
conference of Lubeck, 1629, for negotiating peace. 
When Gustavos Adolphus entered Germany Bern- 
hard joined him, and was present at the attack upon 
Wallenstein’s camp in the neighbourhood of Nurem- 
berg, Aug. 24, 1682. In the battle of LUtren, Oct 
6, 1682, be commanded the left wing the Swedish 
army, avenged the death of Gustav™ Ad dtewj. 
although himself severely wounded, put tt 
wing of the imperial troops to flight ^Ch 
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Oxenstiern, the Swedish director of the wsr In Ger- 
many, after the death of the king, committed the 
wwmwimd of half the army to him. Bernhard in 
1688 took Bamberg, Cranach, Htichst&dt, and Aich- 
ettadt; but his attempt upon Ingolstadt miscarried. 
He also brought the cities of Ratisbon and Strau- 
blng into his power, and frustrated Wallenstein's 
intentions. The King of Sweden made him Duke of 
Franconia. His impetuosity caused the defeat at 
Nbrdlingen (which see), August 24, 1684. He him- 
self narrowly escaped being made prisoner. The pru- 
dence of Oxenstiern, and the valour of Bernhard, 
soon made amends for this fault. France, now en- 
tering into a closer alliance with Sweden, concluded 
a separate treaty with Bernhard, who went to Paris, 
Oot. 16, 1634. Bernhard promised for 4,000,000 
livres to raise an army of 18,000 men on the Rhine 
to act against Austria. He now carried on the war 
in the country adjacent to the Rhine, took the for- 
tress of Zabero in Alsace, spread his army over Lor- 
raine and Burgundy, and vanquished the forces of the 
emperor in several battles. At the commencement 
of the year 1638 he laid siege to Rheinf olden not far 
from Basel Here he was unexpectedly attacked in 
his camp, February 18, by an Austrian army that 
had advanced to raise the siege. Bernhard was 
obliged to retreat before superior numbers; but, 
having soon collected his forces, he attacked the 
Austrians by surprise, February 21, and obtained a 
complete victory. Several Austrian generals wore 
mode prisoners, and the fortress of Rheinfelden was 
obligea to surrender, May 13. He then undertook 
the Biege of Breisach, the {tossession of which was 
necessary for maintaining himself in Alsace. An 
Imperial army, under the command of General Gootze, 
that approached with the intention of raising the 
siege, was defeated with a great loss by Bernhard, 
July 30. Bernhard captured several places of in- 
ferior importance during the Biege of Breisach, which, 
however, did not surrender until he had repeatedly 
defeated the Austrians, and then upon very moderate 
conditions, which Bernhard signed in his own name 
without mentioning France. The possession of Al- 
sace, which he had before ceded to France under cer- 
tain conditions, was now secured; but he also de- 
manded Breisach as an appurtenance to Alsace. He 
garrisoned all the conquered places with German 
troops, and ordered money to be coined with the 
Saxon coat of arms and that of Breisach. In vain 
were the efforts of France to deprive the duke of the 
possession of Breisach by proposing to place a French 
garrison in the fortress; the duke declined not only 
this proposal, but also an invitation to Paris, and the 
offer of a marriage with the Duchess d’Aiguillon, 
niece of Cardinal Richolicu. Instead of that match, 
he proposed one with the Princess of Rohan, to 
which, however, the French court would not accede, 
lest the party of the Huguenots should be strength- 
ened. It is probable that Richelieu had recourse to 
searet means in order to rid France of the duke, who 
was become formidable by his growing power. He was 
suddenly seized with a disorder which terminated his 
life, July 8, 1639. Most of the contemporary writers 
conjectured that Richelieu c&iAci him to be poisonod : 
the duke himself had no doubttnat he had swallowed 
poison. Immediately after his death several French 
commissioners appeared, who enlisted his troops into 
the French army: the command of them was com- 
mitted to Marshal Guebriant. With Bernhard fell 
one of the chief supports of the ProteBtants. JTis 
successors, Ban6r ana Torstenson, pursued his vic- 
torious course, and France seriously exerted herself 
In the war which continued for the benefit of the 
Protestants. In Bernhard a graceful person, intelli- 
gence, and valour ware united with a magnanimity 


which could not be shaken by advene events : his only 
fault was too great impetuosity. 

BERNHARDI, August Fbiedrioh, a German 
scholar, born in Berlin in 1768, died there in 1620. 
In his youth his attention was directed to universal 
language (that is, to language as far as it is common 
to all rational beings), to the mysteiy of its construc- 
tion, the mathematios, as it were, of language. Bern- 
hard!, considering all different languages as a whole, 
endeavoured to discover a universal grammar com- 
mon to them alL The result of his researches ap- 
pears in his works, Heine Sprachlehre (Abstract 
Grammar), 1801, two vole.; Angewandte Sprachlehre 
(Grammar in its Application), 1803; and Anfangs- 
grtinde der Sprachwissenschaft (Elements of the 
Science of Language), in which many philosophical 
principles of language are laid down. Bemharai was 
a man of cultivated mind and extensive knowledge. 
He was also a professor and director of a classical 
school in Berlin. 

BERNI, Fhancwco (also Bxbna, and B«*»ia), a 
poet of the sixteenth century, bom at Lamporecchio, 
in the territory of Tuscany, towards the dose of the 
fifteenth century, of a noble but poor Florentine 
family, went to Florence, and at the age of nineteen 
to Rome, where he lived under the care of his rela- 
tion, Cardinal Bibiena, who, as he himself says, did 
him neither good nor harm, and he was at length ob- 
liged to enter the service of the Bishop of Verona, 
Ghiberti, datarv of the papal chancery, as secretary. 
In the hojie of promotion he took orders; but dis- 
gusted with the duties of his office, he sought recrea- 
tion in amusements which displeased the prelate. A 
society had been established at Rome, consisting of 
young ecclesiastics of a jovial temper like Berni, and 
a poetical vein, who, in order to denote their love for 
wine and their careless gaiety, called themselves t vip- 
najuoli (vine-dressers). Mauro, Casa, Firenzuola, Ca- 
pilupi, &c., were of the number. They laughed at 
everything, and made sport in verse of the most 
serious, nay, the most tragic matters. Bend's verses 
were the most successful, and were written in so 
peculiar a style, that his name has been given to it 
{maniera Bemeaca or Btmieaca). When Rome wm 
sacked by the troops of the Constable Bourbon, 1627, 
Berni lost all that he possessed. He afterwards 
made several journeys, with his patron Ghiberti,, to 
Verona, Venice, and Padua. At length, wearied 
with serving, and satisfied with a canonship in the 
cathedral at Florence, in the possession of which he 
had been for some years, he retired to that place. 
The favour of the great, however, which he was weak 
enough to court, brought him into difficulties. He 
was required to commit a crime, and his refusal cost 
him his life. Alessandro de' Medici, at that time 
Duke of Florence, lived in open enmity with the 
young Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici. Berni was so 
intimate with both, that it is doubtful which 
made him the proposal to ]>oison the other. Certain 
it is that the cardinal died by poison in 1538. Boro 1 
died July 26, 1636; and if, as is asserted, his life was 
terminated by poison, then the crime must be imputed 
to Duke Alexandra ... 

In the burlesque style of poetry, Berni is still con- 
sidered the l>est model. His satire is often very 

bitter, and frequently unites the good hn m°g r 

Horace with the causticity of J uvenaJL The extrem^ 
licentiousness of his writings is his great est f frifc ^ 
should, however, be considered that he vnoHtmF 
friends only, and that his works were not P&™ . 
until after his death. The admirable ease for 
his writings are distinguished, was the resuliois” 
efforts, since he repeatedly amended and oorre°^f 
his verses. The same is asserted of Ariosto; snd y 
they are the most distinguished among the 
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poets for the mm toff fluency of their stylo. Bern! 
also wrote Latin vanes vary oorrectly, and was well 
acquainted with Greek. Bus Rime Burlesche (Bur- 
lesque Verses) have great merit; so also has his 
rlfadmento of Bojardo'a Orlando Innamorato. — An- 
other Bern! (Count Francesco Bbrnx, who was bom 
in 1610, and died in 1678) has written eleven dramas 
and also several lyric poems. 

BERNIER, Francois, bom at Angers, In Anjou, 
about 1625, studied medicine, and after taking his 
degree at Montpellier, set out on his travels in 1664, 
and after visiting Egypt and Palestine, went into India, 
where his skill in medicine brought him into notice; 
and he remained for twelve years, residing chiefly at 
Delhi, as physician to the Great Mogul emperor 
Aurungzebe. On one occasion he accompanied the 
prime-minister on his march, at the head of an im- 
mense army, to the conquest of Cashmere, and in his 
travels, recording all that he saw, has given accounts 
full of interest, and recognized by subsequent tra- 
vellers as remarkable for their fidelity. After his 
return to France he not only compiled his Travels 
and several volumes of history relating to the empire 
of the Great Mogul, but turned his attention to 
philosophical subjects, and published an abridgment 
of the philosophy of Gassendi He also wrote a 
treatise, entitled Traitd du Libre et du Volontaire. 
He died at Paris in 1688. 

BERNINI, Giovanni Lorenzo, called 11 cavalicrt 
Bernini, bom in Naples, 1598, is praised by his con- 
temporaries as the Michael Angelo of modem times, 
on account of his success as a painter, a statuary, and 
an architect; but he deserves his fame principally in 
the latter character. Richly endowed by nature, 
and favoured by circumstances, he rose superior to 
the rules of art, creating for himself an easy manner, 
the faults of which he knew how to disguise by its 
brilliancy. From his early youth he manifested a 
great power to excel in the arts of design, and at the 
age of eight years executed the head of a child in 
marble, which was considered a remarkable produc- 
tion. That such rare endowments might be suitably 
cultivated, his father carried him to Rome. One of 
Bernini's first works was the marble bust of the 


prelate Montajo; after which he made the bust of 
the pope, and of several cardinals; also sundry figures 
of the natural size. He was not yet eighteen when 
he produced the Apollo and Daphne, in marble, a 
master-piece of grace and execution. Looking at 
this group near the close of his life, he declared that 
he had made very little progress Binoe the time when 
that was produced. His manner was indeed more 
chaste Mid less affected in the early part of his 
career than at a later period. After the death of 
Gregory XV., Urban VIII., his successor, employed 
Bermui. I 10 prepare plans for the embellishment of 
tha Basilica of St. Poter’s, assigning to him a monthly 
pension 300 crowns, which was afterwards aug- 
mented. Without forsaking sculpture, Ber nini 's 
g< mus embraced architecture, and he furnished the 
esign for the canopy and the pulpit of St Peter's, 
well as for the circular place before the church, 
long his numerous works were the palace Bar- 
jmni, the belfry of St Peter's, the model of the 
m t ^ e Countess Matilda, and the monu- 

VIIL, his benefactor. 

of !?• yoa * J® 44 Cardinal Mazarin, in the name 
cmwM^ B *°if offered him a salary of 12,000 

Beared i j® declined the invitation. Urban had 
the e y ea i *od Innocent X. ascended 

merits nf i hror *®: wlien the envy engendered by the 
broke fnJ? 6 *5^ the favour bestowed on him 
gained thaf ™ ® nem * e ® triumphed; but he re- 
tam, P°P® *>y a model for a foun- 

About the same time he erected the palaoe of 


Monte Citorio. Alexander VIL, the successor d 
Innocent X., displayed much taste for the arts, lid 
favour to this artist, and required of him a plan for 
the embellishment of the Piazza di San Piet#, The 
admirable colonnade, which is so beanttfuUy propor- 
tioned to the Basilica, wm built under the direction 
of Bernini. We may also mention the palace Odes- 
oalchi, the Rotunda della Riocia, tit* house to 
novices, belonging to the Jesuits, on Monte Oavallo, 
&o. Louis XIV. having invited in the most 
flattering terms, to Paris, he set out from Rome, In 
1665, at the age of sixty-eight, accompanied by one 
of his sons and a numerous retinue. Never did an 
artist travel with so great pomp and under such 
flattering circumstances. The reception which ho 
met with in Paris was highly honourable. He wan 
first occupied in preparing plans for the restoration 
of the Louvre, which, however, were never executed. 
But notwithstanding the esteem which he enjoyed in 
Paris, some disagreeable circumstances induced him 
to return to Rome he left Paris loaded with present* 
Cardinal Rospiglioai having beoome pope, Bernini 
was admitted to an intimate intercourse with him, 
and charged with several works; among others, with 
the decoration of the bridge of St. Angelo. In his 
seventieth year this indefatigable artist executed one 
of his most beautiful works, the tomb of Alexander 
VII. He BtiU continued to devote himself to several 
works of architecture, as well as of statuary, with 
such ardour that, exhausted by his labours, he died 
Nov. 28, 1680, at the age of eighty-two. He was 
buried with great magnificence in the church of St. 
Maria Maggiore. To his children he left a fortune 
amounting to about 8,300,000 francs. Bernini’s 
favourite maxim was, Chi non etce talvolta delta 
regola, non paasa max Thus he was of opinion that, 
in order to excel in the arts, one must rise above all 
rules, and create a manner peculiar to one'B self. This 
Bernini has accomplished with a rare good fortune 
but the influence of his style has been transient 
His most eminent disciples are Pietro Bernini, hia 
brother, a statuary, architect, and mathematician; 
Matthia Rossi, Francois Duquesnoi, surnamed tht 
Fleming , and Borromini 

BERN1S, Fbanqois Joachim db Poises db, 
oardinal, and minister of Louis XV., was born al 
St Marcel de l’Ardbche in 1715, of an ancient 
family, but little favoured by fortune, for whioh 
reason his parents destined him for the clerical pro- 
fession. Madame de Pompadour presented him to 
Louis XV., who, being pleased with him,*aasigned to 
him an apartment in the Tuileries, with a pension of 
1500 livres. His wishes were directed towards raising 
his income to 6000 livres. Not succeeding, however, 
in attaining this moderate fortune, he resolved to 
aim at a largor one. He went as ambassador to 
Venice, and obtained great respect in this difficult 
post After his return he enjoyed the highest favour 
at court, and soon became minister of foreign affairs. 
The political system of Europe was changed at that 
time. France and Austria, hitherto enemies, united 
in an offensive and defensive alliance, which was 
succeeded by the Seven Years' war, so unfortunate 
for France. Bemis has been designated by several 
writers as the chief author of this alliance. Ducloa, 
however, asserts that it was the intention of Bernis 
to maintain the old system, which, since the time of 
Henry IV., and especially since the time of Riche- 
lieu, had made France the protectress of the less 
powerful states of Germany, and the rival of Austria 
Oppressed by the misfortunes of his country, which, 
in part at least, were ascribed to him, Bernis sur- 
rendered his post, and was soon after banished from 
court His disgrace lasted till the year 1764, when 
the appointed him Archbishop of Alby, and, five 
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fMn later, ambassador to Rome. Here he remained 
till his death. In the name of bis court, and against 
his own opinion, he laboured to effect the abolition of 
the order of the 'Jesuits. When the aunts of Louis 
XVI. left France in 1791 they fled to him for refuge, 
and lived in his house. The revolution deprived him of 
his fortune, and the means of indulging his generous 
disposition. He was reduced to a state of poverty, 
from which he was relieved hy a pension from the 
Spanish court. Bernis died at Rome, Nov. 2, 1794, 
nearly eighty years old. The easy poetry of youth 
had procured him a place in the French Academy. 
He himself is its severest critic. His verses have 
been reproached with affectation, negligenoe, and an 
excess of ornament and mythological images. Vol- 
taire called him Babct-la- Bouquttibrt, from a fat 
flower-woman who sold her nosegays before the opera- 
house. Nevertheless, Voltaire had a great esteem 
for his talents, his judgment, his criticisms, and bis 
character, as is evident from their correspondence 
(published in 1799 by Bourgoing), which, in every 
respect, is very honourable to Bernis. Another cor- 
respondence, between Bernis and Paris du Verney, 
appeared in print in 1790. After his death, Azara 
published his poem La Religion Vengfo /Religion 
Avenged), which, though it contains many Deautiful 
verses and sublime ideas, is deficient in fire and ani- 
mation. A collection of Bernis' works was published 
in 1797 by I)idot; another edition was published in 
1825. 

BERNOUILI.I, or Bernoulli, a family which 
has produced eight distinguished men, who have all 
cultivated the mathematical sciences with success. 
The family, emigrating from Antwerp on account of 
religious persecutions, under the administration of 
the Duke of Alva, fled first to Frankfort, and after- 
wards removed to B&le, where it was elevated to the 
highest dignities of the republic. — 1 . James, born 
at Bile, 1654, became professor of mathematics there, 
1687, and died 1705. The differential calculus discov- 
ered by Leibnitz and Newton was applied by him to 
the most difficult questions of geometry and mechanics : 
he calculated the loxodromic and catenary curve, the 
logarithmic spirals, the evolutes of several curved 
lines, and discovered the numbers of BcrncfaMi, as they 

are called. 2. John, born at B&le, 1667, was one 

of the greatest mathematicians of his time, and the 
worthy rival of Newton and Leibnitz. He was des- 
tined for commerce, but his inclination led him to 
the sciences, and from the year 168S he principally 
devoted himself to medicine and mathematics. To 
him and his brother James we are indebted for an 
excellent treatise on the differential oalcnlus. He also 
developed the method of proceeding from infinitely 
s m all numbers to the finite, of which the former are 
the elements or differences, and called this method 
the integral calculus. In 1690-92, he made a jour- 
uey to France, where he instructed the Marquis de 
I Hdpital in mathematics. At this time he discovered 
the exponential calculus, before Leibnitz had made 
any communications respecting it, and made it known 
In 1697. In 1694 he became doctor of medicine at 
Bile, and in 1695 went, as pmfess#of mathematics, 
to Groningen where he diMvered the mercurial 
phosphorus or luminous barometer, for which he re- 
ceived, from King Frederick I. of Prussia, a gold 
medal, and was made a member of the Academy in 
Berlin, afterwards of that in Paris, &c. After the 
death of bis brother in 1705 he received the profes- 
sorship of mathematics at B&le, which he held until 

his death, January 1, 1748. 8. Nicholas, nephew 

of the former, bora at B&le in 1687, studied law, but 
more particularly devoted himself to mathematics; 
In 1705 went to Groningen to John Bemouilli; re- 
turned however with him to B&le towards the close 


of the year, and became there professor of mathe- 
matics. He travelled through Switzerland, France, 
Holland, and England, and u 1718 became a mem- 
ber of the Aoademies of Science in London and 
Berlin. On the recommendation of Leibnitz he 
went as professor of mathematics to Padua in 1716, 
but returned to his native dty in 1722 as professor 
of logic. In 1781 he became professor of the Roman 
and feudal law in that place, and died hi 1769. The 
three following were sons of the above-mentioned 

John Bemouilli. 4. Nicholas, bora at Bile. 

1695, became professor of law there in 1728, and 

died in St. Petersburg in 1726. 5. Daniel, bora at 

Groningen. February 9, 1700. He Btudied medicine, 
in which he took the doctor's degree, and at the 
same time was engaged in mathematical studies, in 
whioh his father had been his instructor. He visited 
Bile, Heidelberg, Strssburg, "Venice, and Padua. 
At the age of twenty-four he was offered the presi- 
dency of an academy about to be established at Genoa, 
but m the following year accepted an ins^ation to 
St. Petersburg. Accompanied by his younger brother 
John, he returned to B&le in 1788; be^une there 
professor of anatomy and botany; in 1760 professor 
of natural philosophy; resigned this place, because of 
his advanced age, to his brother’s son, tne younger 
Daniel Bernoulli, in 1777, and died in 1782. He 
was one of the greatest natural philosophers as well 
as mathematicians of his time. At ten different 
times he received a prize from the Academy of Paris. 
In 1784 he shared with hiB father a double prize, 
given by this Academy for their joint essay on the 
causes of the different inclinations of the planetary 
orbits. Most of his writings are contained in the 
Transactions of the St. Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, do.. 


Academies, of which he was a member. 6. John, 

born at B&le in 1710, went to St. Petersburg in 1732, 
became professor of rhetoric at B&le in 1743, and In 
1748 professor of mathematics. He died in 1790. 
The two foil owing were his sons.— 7. JOHN, licentiate 
of law and royal astronomer in Berlin, was born at 
B&le in 1744, and died, 1807, in Berlin, whither he 
had been invited in the nineteenth year of his age 
He had travelled through all the countries of Europe, 
and lived after 1779 in Berlin, where he had be- 
oome director cl the mathematical department of the 

Academy. He is the author of numerous works. 

8. James, was born at Bflle in 1759; went to St 
Petersburg, where he became professor of mathe- 
matics; married a grand-daughter of Euler, but died 
in 1 789, in the thirtieth year of his age, of an apoplexy, 
while bathing in the Neva. 

BERNSTOKFF, the name of a German noble 
family, many members of whioh have been dis- 
tinguished. The most so was Johann Hartwio 
Ernst, count von Bernstorff, Danish statesman under 
Frederick V. and Christian VII., bom in Hanover, 
May 13, 1712. His father was secretary of state fa 
Denmark. In 1750 he was made member of the 
oouncil of state, after having served for a long time 
as foreign minister. He soon became the most 
influential member of the government, which dis- 
tinguished itself under his direction by a ^j - ® 
neutrality during the Seven Years’ war, and other 
IK>litieal disturbances in Europe; by liberal measures 
for improving the condition of the Danish peasantry, 
who were even then in a state of bondage; hy pro* 
moting science, and sending an expedition Jo Aju*» 
which the famous traveller Niebuhr accomp* 111 ®" 
He himself set the example of manumitting tne 
peasants, and gave the fourth part of his inoo®® 
the poor. By his efforts Denmark aoquired Holnan. 
Bernstorff is described by all historians as a mod" 
of wisdom, benevolence, and Intelligence. **® 0100 
Feb. 19, 1772. 
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BEROALDO, Filippo, one of the moot celebrated 
literati of the fifteenth century, was born at Bologna 
In 1458; early gave proofs of great abilities and a 
prodigious memory, and after completing his edu- 
cation opened a school, successively at Bologna, 
Parma, and Milan, and taught with great suooess. 
He afterwards went to Paris, and gave lectures 
whloh attracted a numerous audienoe and greatly 
extended his fame. His townsmen now became de- 
sirous to possess him, and he returned to Bologna, 
where he spent the remainder of his life as professor 
of belles-lettres, and died in 1505. He is now chiefly ■ 
known as the editor of some good editions of the 
classics, and the author of a curious tract entitled 
Dedamatio Ebriosi, Scortatoris et Aleatoris, in which 
the drunkard, rake, and gambler, represented as 
three brothers, debate which of them, as being the 
most vicious, should be excluded from sharing in his 
father’s inheritance. 

BERO$US, according to some a Chaldean by birth, 
and a prffest of the temple of Belus at Babylon, and 
according to others a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, is celebrated both os a historian and an astro- 
nomer^ though it has been alleged that his name 
merely has been used for the purpose of giving a 
reputation to what others had written. His history, 
giving an account of the Babylonian Chaldeans and 
their kings, consisted of two books written in Greek, 
and professed to be founded on the ancient archives 
of the temple of Belus. It exists only in fragments, 
which are contained in the writings of Josephus, 
Eusebius, and others, and are given in a collected 
form by Richter (Leipzig, 1825). According to Pliny 
the astronomical observations contained in the works 
of Berosus extended over a period of 480 years. 

BERQUIN, Arnaud, bom at Bordeaux in 1749, 
first attracted notice by some poems which he entitled 
Idylles, and by several translations from the English 
under the name of Tableaux Anglais, but is best 
known by his work entitled Ami des Enfans, for 
which he received the prize of the French Academy 
in 1789, as the most useful work which made its ap- 
pearance during that year. It has been translated 
into most European languages, and still continues a 
standard work for the amusement and instruction of 
young people. It cannot, however, lay claim to the 
merit of originality, as both the title and much of 
the substance are derived from a work in German 
by Weiss, entitled Kinderfreund. Berquin, though 
specially devoted to the instruction of youth, was not 
incapable of excelling in graver literature, and was 
for some time the editor of the Moniteur. In 1791 
he was one of the candidates for the office of tutor 
to the dauphin, the son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, but died before the decision was given. 

BE1UII, or Beery, before the revolution of 
France, a province and dukedom of that country, 
of which Bourges was the capital, almost in the 
centre of France. With the exception of the arron- 
mssement St. Axnand, which belonged to the Bour- 
bonnais, it now forms the departments Indre and Cher. 

BEBEI, or Berry, Charles Ferdinand, Duke 
w, second son of the Count d’ Artois (afterwards 
Charleg X.) and Maria Theresa of Savoy, bom at 
Versailles, Jan. 24, 1778. He was eduoated along 
*nth his elder brother the Duke of Angouldme. In 
1792 he fled with his father to Turin, served under 
“in a«d Cond6 on the Rhine, and early learned the 
, winning the love of the soldiers. With his 
anuly he repaired to Russia, and In 1801 to Eng- 
w bere he lived alternately in London and 
Scotland, continually occupied with plans for the 
wstoretion of the Bourbons. April 13, 1814, he 
ded at Cherbourg, and passed through the cities 
"tyeux, Caen, Rouen, Ac., gaining over the 


soldiers and National Guards to the cause of .the 
Bourbons, distributing alma, and deHverinff p risoner s 
He made his entrant btoParis, April?! where he 
gained popularity by visiting the mer chant s , manu- 
facturers, and artists. May 15 he was appointed 
colonel-general, receiving a civil list of 1,500,000 
francs. August 1 he set out on a visit to the de- 
partment of the North, and tine fortified places in 
Lorraine, Franche-Comtl, and Alsace. When Na- 
poleon landed from Elba, the king committed to 
Berri the chief command of all the troops in 
round Paris. All his efforts to secure their fidelity 
proving Ineffectual, he was obliged to retreat on tike 
night of March 19, with the troops of the household 
to Ghent and Alost, where the king then was. The 
battle of Watciloo enabled him to return to Paris, 
where he arrived July 8. and surrendered his com- 
mand over the troops of the housohold into the hands 
of the king. In August he was made president of 
the electoral college of the depat tmeut of the North. 
At the opening of the chambers in Paris he took the 
oath to maintain the constitution, and was appointed 
president of the fourth bureau; but he soon retired 
from public life. He died Feb 14, 1820, of a blow 
inflicted the previous evening by a political fanatic 
named Louvel (see Locvel). The duke left by his 
wife Carolina Ferdinanda Louisa, eldest daughter of 
King Francis I., ruler of the Two Sicilies, whom be 
married June 17, 1810, only a daughter, Louise Marie 
Thlrfese, afterwards Duchess of Parma; but bis widow 
was afterwards delivered of a prince, subsequently 
known as Count de Chambord. 

BERRTJGUETE, Alonzo, a Spanish painter, 
architect, and statuary, bom at Faredez de Nava, 
near Valladolid, in Spain; went in early life to Italy, 
studied in the school of Miohael Angelo, and became 
intimate with Andrea del Sarto, Baccio Bandinelli, 
and other celebrated artists. On his return be was 
appointed painter to Charles V., and died at Toledo 
in 1561. His principal architectural works are the 
new palace at Granada, and the townhouse of Seville; 
his skill as a statuary Is Been to great advantage in 
the choir of the cathedral of Toledo, and the tomb of 
the vice-chancellor of Aragon at Saragossa. His 
best paintings are at Valladolid, Toledo, and Sala- 
manca. 

BERSERKER, a descendant of the eight-handed 
Starkader and the beautiful Alfhilde, was, according 
to the Scandinavian mythology, a famous warrior. 
He disdained the protection of armour, whence he 
received hiB name, which signifies, according to Ihre, 
armouries*. He raged like a madman in tattle. 
He killed King Swafurlam, and married his daughter, 
by whom he had twelve sons as untamable as him- 
self. They were also called Berserker, and after 
their time the name was given to wild and fieroe 
Scandinavian warnots. 

BERTH IER, Alexander, Prince of Neufchatel 
and Wagraan, marshal, vice-constable of France, Ac.; 
bom at Versailles 20th Nov 1758; son of a dis- 
tinguished officer ; was, while yet young, employed 
in the general staff, served in America, and fought 
with Lafayette for the liberty of the United States. 
In the first years of the French revolution he was 
appointed major-general in the National Guard, of 
Versailles, and conducted himself in this post with 
uniform moderation. Dec. 28, 1791, he was ap- 
pointed chief of the general staff in the army of 
Marshal Luokner, marched against La Vendee in 
1798, joined the army of Italy in 1795, and as gene- 
ral of division and chief of the general staff contri- 
buted much to the success of the campaign. In 
October, 1797, General Bonaparte sent him to Paris 
to deliver to the Directory the treaty of Campo- 
Formlo. In Jan. 1798, he received the chief com- 
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Band of the army of Italy, and was ordered by the 


In the beginning of February he made hie entrance 
Into Rome, abolished the Papal government, and 
established a consular one. Being much attached 
to General Bonaparte, he followed him to Egypt os 
chief of the general staff. After the 18th of Bru- 
moire, Bonaparte appointed him minister of war. 
He afterwards became general-in-chief of the army 
of reserve, accompanied Bonaparte to Italy in 1800, 
and contributed to the passage of St. Bernard and 
the victory at Marengo. He signed the armistice 
of Alessandria, formed the provisional government of 
Piedmont, and went on an extraordinary mission to 
Spain. He then received again the department of 
war, which, in the meantime, had been in the hands 
of Carnot. He accompanied Napoleon to Milan, 
June. 1800, to be present at his coronation, and in 
October was appointed chief of the general Btaff of 
the grand army in Germany. October 19 he signed 
the capitulation of Ulm with Mack, and Dec. 6 the 
armistice of Austerlitz. Having in 1800 accom- 

E aided the emperor in his campaign against Prussia, 
e signed the armistice of Tilsit, June, 1807. He 
afterwards resigned his post as minister of war, and 
having been appointed vice-constable of France, 
married, in 1808, Maria Elizabeth Amelia, daughter 
of Duke William of Bavaria-Birkenfeld, and con- 
tinued to be the companion of Napoleon in all his 
expeditions. In the campaign against Austria in 
1809, he distinguished himself at Wagram, and re- 
ceived the title of Prince of Wagram. In 1810, as 
proxy of Napoleon, he received the hand of Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Emperor Francis I., and 
accompanied her to France. Somewhat later Na- 
poleon made him colonel-general of the Swiss troops. 
In 1812 he was with the army in Russia, as chief of 
the general staff, which post he also held in 1813. 
After Napoleon's abdication he lost his principality 
of Neufchatel, but retained his other honours, and 
possessed the favour and confidence of Louis XVIII., 
whom, after Napoleon’s return, he accompanied to 
the Netherlands, whence he repaired to his family 
at Bamberg, where he arrived May 30. After his 
arrival at this place, he was observed to be Bunk in a 
profound melancholy; and when, on the afternoon 
of June 1, the music of the Russian troops, on their 
march to the French borders, was heard at the gates 
of the city, he put an end to his life by throwing 
hunself from a window of the third story of his 
palace. (See Memoiros d’Alexandre Berthier, Fr, 
dt* Neufchatel et de Wagram, PariB, 1826.) He left 
„a son, Alexandei (bom in 1810), one of the most 
euoIoub adhorents of Napoleon III., and two 
daughters. 

BERTHOLLET. Claude Louis, Count, member 
of the scientific academics at Paris, London, Turin, 
Haarlem, Ac. ; one of the most eminent theoretical 
chemists of his times ; bom at Talloire, in Savoy, 
Dec 9, 17 48 ; studied medicine at Turin ; wont in 
1772 to Paris, where he became connected with 
Lavoisier, was admitted in 1780 a i number of the 
Academy of Sciences in that city -^yas%ade in 1794 
professor in the normal school tflUe, and was sent 
to Italy in 1796, in order to select the plunder that 
was to be carried to Paris. He followod Bonaparte 
to Egypt, and returaod with him in 1799. After 
the 18th of Brumaire he was made a member of 
the unat-conservateur ; afterwards count and grand- 
offioer of the Legion of Honour. In 1804 Najioleon 
appointed him senator for the district of Montpellier. 
In 1818 he received the grand cross of the order of 
tile Reunion. April 1, 1814, however, he voted for 
the establishment of a provisional government and 
the dethronement of Napoleon. Louis XVIII. 


made him a peer ; but Napoleon passed him by Is 
1815. After the restoration of Louis, he took U» 
seat again in the chamber of peers. Among the 
inventions and new processes with which the scaenoee 
and the arts were enriched by him, the most import- 
ant are those for the charring of vessels to preserve 
water in ships, for the stiffening and glaring of linen, 
for the artificial production of nitre, Ac., but princi- 
pally that for the bleaching of vegetable substances 
by meanB of chlorine, which, since 1786, has been in 
general use in France. Besides different essays in 
the collections of the Academy and the Institute^ he 
has written several larger works, among whioh his 
Essai de Statique Chimique (1803, two vols.; trans- 
lated into English, German, and Italian) must be 
considered as the most important. The complicated 
phenomena of chemistry were here treated as under 
the strict and simple laws of mechanics. He had 
also a large share in the reformation Of the chemical 
nomenclature, as well as in the publication of the 
work that appeared on this subject in PariB, 1787— 
Methode de Nomenclature Chimique. He died in 
Paris, ^November 7, 1822. 

BERTHOLLETIA, the name given in honour of 
the celebrated philosopher Berthollet to a remarkable 
genus of trees of the natural order Lecytliidaceie, of 
vhich only one species, the B. ercelsa, is known. 
This tree forms vast forests on the banks of the 
Oronoco, averaging 100 feet in height, with a stem 
only 2 feet in diameter, and destitute of branohes 
till near the top, which beoomes bushy and hangs 
gracefully, producing the well-known Brazil nuts of 
commerce. The nutB or seeds are contained in a 
large, round, and very strong Beed-vessel, to the 
number of from fifteen to fifty or more. The nuts 
contain a great deal of oil Considerable quantities 
are exported from Para to the United States and 
England. 

BERTHOUD, Ferdinand, celebrated for his 
marine chronometers, bora at Plancemont, in the 
county of Neufchatel, in 1727, was destined for the 
church, but at the age of sixteen conceived an irre- 
sistible inclination for mechanics. His father caused 
him to be instructed in the art of watchmaking, and, 
to afford him an opportunity of perfecting his know- 
ledge, sent him to PariB. He resided in this city 
from 1745, and there made his first marine chro- 
nometers, which have been used by French navi- 
gators on so many occasions for extending and correct- 
ing geographical knowledge. He loft several works 
relating to his art. He died in 1807. His nephew, 
Louis Bebthoud, his pupil and the heir of his 
talontB, extended his improvements still further. 
HiB chronometers came to be very widely used by 
French navigators, and were even more convenient 
than those of his uncle. 

BERVIC, Charles Clement, one of the most 
distinguished engravers of the French school, was 
bom at Paris in 1756, studied his art under George 
Wille, and may be considered his most eminent 
pupil The works of Bervic are among the best of 
the French Bchool, but are not numerous. The most 
celebrated of them is the full-length figure of Louis 
XVI. after a picture of C allot. The copies are very 
rare and dear, because the plate was broken to pieces 
in the revolutionary tumults of 1793. The exactness 
of his drawing, the firmness and brilliancy of bis 
touch, the purity and correctness of his desta, 
the happiness with which he transferred to his plow 
the beauties of the original, gave a high character to 
his productions. He died in 1822. 

BERWICK, James Fitz-James, Dun 0F,0M0‘ 
monded the armies of England, France, and Sp •®i 
was a peer of England and Franco, as well * 
grandee of Spain, and was knighted by the sorsrsigo 
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of eaoh of these countries. He «u the natural son 
of the Duke of York, afterwards King James II, 
and Arabella Churchill, Bister of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; was bom at Moulins in the Bourbonnais, 
in 1070, and first went by the name of Fits- James. 
He received his education in France, and served his 
first campaigns In Hungary under Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, general of Leopold I. He returned to 
England at the age of seventeen, and received from 
his father the title of duke. On the landing of the 
Prinoe of Orange in 1688 he went to France with his 
father, whom he afterwards accompanied on the Irish 
expedition, fighting bravely, and being wounded at 
the battle of the Boyne (July 1, 1690). He after- 
wards served under Luxembourg in Flanders; in 
1702 and 1703 under the Duke of Burgundy; then 
under Marshal Yilleroi, and was naturalized in 
France. Ifi 1706 he was made marshal of France, 
and was sent to Spain, where he gained the battle of 
Almanza, which rendered King Philip V. again mas- 
ter of Valencia. In 1709 he went to take the com- 
mand in Dauphine, and the measures which he took 
to cover this and the neighbouring provinces against 
the superior forces of the Duke of Savoy gained him 
a great reputation. In 171 8 and 1 7 1 9 lie was obliged 
to serve against Philip V., who from gratitude to the 
marshal had taken a son of his into his service. On 
his entrance into the Spanish dominions he wrote to 
his son, the Duke of Liria, admonishing him to do 
his duty to his sovereign. At the siege of Philips- 
burg, on the Rhine, in 1734, Mb life was terminated 
by a cannon-ball. His memoirs were published 
originally in French, and have gone through two or 
three editions in English. 

BERWICK, Nobth, a royal borough, watering- 
place, and sea-port in Haddingtonshire. It is built 
on a sandy plain, and consists chiefly of two streets, 
which are straight and tolerably well built. It is a 
very ancient burgh, but its charter having been lost, 
it obtained another from James VI. The harbour 
is small but of easy access. Being situated near the 
entrance of the Firth of Forth, North Berwick had 
formerly a considerable trade, but it now employs 
only a few fishing smacks and vessels for the export- 
ation of grain. It is a favourite resort for Bea-bath- 
ing and golf. The ancient castle of Tantallon, for- 
merly one of the strongholds of the Douglas family, 
stauds about 8 miles east of tho town, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on the west by a deep 
foHse with a drawbridge. It was destroyed by the 
Covenanters in 1699. The existing ruins are much 
admired. Pop. in 1891, 1998; in 1901, 2784. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a maritime county of Scot- 
laud, bounded on the E. by the German Ooean; on 
the n. by East Lothian; on the w. by the counties of 
Roxburgh, Peebles, and Mid Lothian; and on the 
B by the river Tweed and the English borders. It 
is nominally divided into the three districts of Lau- 
derdale, Lammermoor, and the Merse or March; the 
first of whioh divisions is the opening or valley in the 
Lammermoor Hills, through which flows the river 
Leader. Lammermoor oomprehende the ridge of hills 
'riiioh divides the oonnty from East Lothian, and the 
Merse or March includes the fertile and populous 
plain extending from the same hills along the banks 
of the Tweed. The latter distriot is remarkable for 
the fertility of the soil and the excellent system of 
cultivation, for whioh the whole county is also cele- 
brated. The total area of the county is 293,946 
acres, of which more than 190,000 aores are under 
crops bare fallow, and grass, the latter partly consist- 
»ng of permanent pasture, besides some 67,000 aores 
oi mountain and neath land used for pastoral pur- 
poses. The principal ri vers of the oounty are the Tweed, 
*he Leader, the Eye, the Whiteadder, and the Blaok- 


adder; and all except the last contain salmon t of 
which great quantities are shipped from Berwick for 
London. There are no lakes worth speaking of, 
though bogB or marshes of considerable extent are 
not uncommon. The minerals hitherto discovered 
in this county are few, and by no means valuable. 
They consist ohiefly of copper, coal, and ironstone, 
but of each very sparingly. There is, however, plenty 
of freestone, and also of marl, to which agriculturists 
in this quarter prefer limestone, though brought from 
a considerable distance. Vast quantities of agricul- 
tural produoe are shipped from the ports of Berwick 
and Eyemouth, and much is also sent to Edinburgh, 
Dalkeith, Haddington, and Dunbar. Very few 
manufactures are established in this county, the 
principal one which it supplies beyond domestic 
consumption being that of paper. The North Sea 
fisheries are of great importance. Berwick formerly 
abounded in strong oastles and fortified places, traces 
of which are to be found everywhere. It returns one 
member to Parliament; the county town is Greenlaw. 
Other small towns are Duns and Eyemouth. Pop. in 
1881, 36,383; in 1891, 32,398; in 1901, 30,816. 

BERWICK-UPON TWEED, a municipal bor- 
ough and Bea port of England, once forming a count) 
of itself, but now incorporated in Northumberland, 
on the north or Scottish Bide of the Tweed, within 
half a mile of its mouth. It is surrounded by walls 
formed of earth and faoed with stone, which are 
well preserved, and along which is an agreeable pro- 
menade. The streets are for the most part narrow, 
steep, straggling, and irregular, though some of the 
principal ones are wide and open. There are in all 
some twelve churches in the town; the principal 
schools are the Corporation Aoademy for the ednea- 
tion of the children of freemen, and the grammar- 
school. Among the principal buildings are the 
town-hall, with a handsome portico and a spire; the 
Wallace Green U.F. Church; the infantry barracks, 
the corn-exchange, the new infirmary, free-masons 1 
lodge, Ac. The Tweed is crossed at the town by an 
old bridge of fifteen arches, measuring 1164 feet in 
length and only 17 in width, and by a magnificent 
railway viaduct of stone, 667 yards long and 184 
feet in extreme height, with twenty -eight semi- 
circular arches. The chief industries carried on 
are iron-founding, the manufacture of engines and 
boilers, agricultural implements, feeding-cake, man- 
ures of various kinds, ropes, twine, &o. The annual 
average tonnage entered and cleared from the port 
iB about 35,000 tons. The chief exports are grain, 
artificial manures, and herrings. There is a large 
weekly grain and oattle market. A dock affording 
accommodation for large vessels was opened in 187 b. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, during the 
reign of Alexander I., Berwick was part of bis realm 
of Scotland, and the capital of the distriot called 
Lothian. Soon after this date it became populous 
and wealthy, was the chief sea-port of Scotland, con- 
tained a strong castle, with churohes, hospitals, and 
monastio buildings, and was created one of the four 
royal burghs of Scotland. In 1216 the town and 
castle were stormed and taken by King John. Dar- 
ing the competition between Baliol ana Bruce for thf 
Scottish throne the English Parliament eat in Ber 
wick; and in the hall of the castle Edward I. pro- 
nounced judgment in favour of Baliol. Bruce retook 
the town and castle in 1318; but, after undergoing 
various sieges and vicissitude^ both were surrendered 
to Edward IV. in 1482, and have ever since remained 
in possession of England. Berwick formerly returned 
two members to Parliament, but it lost its represen- 
tation, m separate from Northumberland, in 1885, 
and now gives name to one of the divisions of the 
county. Pop. in 1891, 13,377; iu 1901, 18,437. 
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BJBBYL, at BaoBALD, a well-known specie* In 
mineralogy , sometimes maesive in its structure, though 
oammonlj found crystallized in regular six-sided 
prisms, often deeply striated longitudinally, end 
terminated at one or both extremities by a rough, 
Imperfect plana, or, more rarely, by a very flat, ux- 
sided pyramid, of whloh the summit is replaced. 
Its crystals are of various dimensions, being from | 
half an inch to upwards of a foot in length, and from 
a quarter of an inoh to ten inches in diameter. The 
laiger crystals, however, are inferior to the smaller, 
in regard to those qualities for which this species is 
esteemed. The lustre of the beryl is vitreous ; its 
colour green, passing into blue, yellow, and white. 
Hie brightest of these oolours is emerald green, 
which, as it is rarely known to pass insensibly into 
the paler hues, has been made the basis of a distinct 
species in those specimens in which it occurs under 
the name of emerald. This distinction of species 
Is not considered at present as well-founded ; and the 
beryl and emerald are looked upon as identical by 
most mineralogists. It is translucent or transpa- 
rent, and its hardness enables it to scratch quartz. 
Its specific gravity is from 2*6 to 2*7. It is com- 
posed of silica, 08*35; alumina, 17*60; glucina, 
18*13 ; oxide of iron, *72, with a trace of lime and oxide 
of chro mium and tantalio acid. — The beryl is widely 
diffused. It belongs to the primitive rocks, and is 
embedded in veins of quartz and feldspar, which 
traverse granite and mica slate. It is also found in 
great abundance in a compact ferruginous clay in 
Daouria, and in fractured crystals anil rolled massos 
in secondary deposits, where it is not supposed to 
have had its origin. Some of the most remai kable 
localities of beryl are in Siberia, at Cairngorm in 
Scotland, at Limoges in France, and in Massachus- 
etts, Maine, and New Hampshire in the United 
States. The deep-green variety, emerald, so much 
valued as a gem, comes from Peru and Upper Egypt : 
a few fine crystals have also been obtained from 
granite veins at Topshaan in Maine. 

BERZELIUS, John James, Baron, one of the 
grea$ept chemists of modern times, born in 1770, at 
Westeriosa, near Linkoping, East Gothland, where 
his lather was chaplain, recoived his first education at 

• hcffUe, then attended the Linkoping gymnasium, and 
ill 1790 proceeded to the University of Upsal to 
study medicine. Here, however, his attention was 
chiefly attracted by the initiatory branches of natu- 
ral science, and more especially by chemistry. The 
fint-fruit of his studies, and of a year's residence 
as assistant to a physician at the famous watering- 
place of Medewi, was the Nova Analysis Aquarum 
Medevienaium (Upsal, 1800) After publishing a 
tract entitled I)e Electrioitatis Galvanic® in Corpora 
Organica Effeotis (Upsal, 1802), and taking his doe- 

* tors degree, he was appointed by the board of 
health in 1802 adjunct of medicine and pharmacy in 
Stockholm. With these offices, together with medi- 
cal practice, he combined a course of public lectures 
on experimental chemistry and private instruction 
In pharmacy, till 1806, when he was appointed 
teacher of ahemistry in the military academy. The 
following year he became professor of medicine and 
pharmacy in Stockholm. Here, along with other 
medical practitioners, he instituted fee Swedish 
Medical society. In 1808 he waj^dmitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, in 
1810 one of its directors, and in 1818 its perpetual 
secretary. This office he continued to hold during 
the remainder of His life. In 1818 the king, while 
allowing him to retain his own name, made him a 
noble ; and in 1888, on the occasion of his marriage 
with a daughter of Poppliu, a councillor of state, he 
was named a baron. As deputy to the National 


Assembly and a councillor of state, he did not display 
muoh activity, but his services to chemioal science 
have been so numerous sad important that it is diffi- 
cult to bring them briefly under review. The ex- 
isting state of chemistry is founded in a great 
measure on his discoveries and views, though, by the 
rapid development of the science, the edifice which 
he erected has undergone many alterations, and 
several defects have been discovered in it. Henoe 
his views in regard to atomio weights, his electro- 
chemical theory, and his mode of procedure in or- 
ganic chemistry, have met with many opponents. 
He disoovered selenium and thorium, first exhibited 
calcium, barium, strontium, tantalum, silica uni, and 
zirconium in the elemental state, and investigated 
whole classes of compounds, as those of fluoric add, 
the metals in the ores of platinum, tantalum, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, sulphur salts, &c. He intro- 
duced a new, or at least a wholly altered nomencla- 
ture and classification of chemical compounds. In 
short, there is no branch of chemistry to which he 
has not rendered essential service ; and his labours 
are so numerous that, when the accuracy with which 
they have been executed is kept in view, it becomes 
almost incomprehensible how one man should have 
been able to perform them. It ought to be especially 
mentioned that he never rested satisfied with the 
bare investigation of isolated facts, but always ex- 
tended his investigations over a wide field, so as to 
contribute to the advancement of chemistry as a 
whole. In addition to his numerous communications 
to the journals and periodicals of the period, may be 
mentioned, among his separate works, his View of 
the Composition of Animal Fluids, New System of 
Mineralogy, Essay on the Theory of Chemical Pro- 
portions, and above all his Text-book of Chemistry, 
which has been translated into most European lan- 
guages. As secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
he published an annual account of the progress of 
chemistry and mineralogy, which, having been con- 
tinued during twenty -seven yea re, extends to as 
many volumes. He died in 1848. 

BE SANSON, a fortified town of France, capital 
of the department Doubs, 206 miles s.E. of Paris. 
It is agreeably situated at the extremity of a valley 
Watered by the Doubs, which almost surrounds the 
town, and divides it into two parts. These com- 
municate with each other by a stone bridge, part of 
which is a Roman structure of large blocks, and part 
a modern erection, for the purpose of enlarging the 
roadway. The town is surrounded by hills, covered 
with vineyards. The isthmus or peninsula on which 
it is built is composed of a mass of rocks crowned by 
the citadel, which commands the country towards 
the north, but the citadel itself is commanded by 
several eminences in the neighbourhood, on which 
forts have been erected for the purpose of securing 
the approaches. Besangon is one of the strongest 
towns in France, and also one of the best built. The 
streets are spacious and well laid out, and the squares 
are adorned with fountains. A splendid promenade 
is formed within the town on the banks of two 
branches of the Doulw. Among the public building* 
are the cathedral and three other churches (contain- 
ing some hue pictures and sculptures), the hospital, 
the prefecture, the college, and the palace of jus- 
tice. The citadel is one of Vauban’s finest works. 
There are here a theatre, a huge and valuable public 
library, a museum, a botanic garden, school of artil- 
lery, lyceum, &c. In the environs are the splendid 
ruins of the castle of Montfauoon. The trade and 
manufactures are extensive. The latter comprise 
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many m 400,000 watches yearly. Then ere also 
extensive foundries, breweries, saw-mills, and tan* 
series. Besangon is the anoient Vesontio, Beson- 
tinm or Bisontium, whioh is mentioned by Cesar, 
who drove the Sequanl from it in 58 B.O., as a place 
of great extent and natural strength. In the fifth 
century it oame into the possession of the Burgund- 
ians, in the twelfth it passed along with Franche- 
Comtd to the German Empire. It was taken by 
Louis XIV. in 1668 and 1674, and in 1670. along 
with the rest of Franehe-Comt4, it was ceded to 
France. It remained the capital of Franche- Comt6 
till 1703, and had a parliament, university, Ac. 
Several of the streets and places still bear their old 
Homan names, and there are numerous Roman re- 
mains, especially a triumphal arch of the Emperor 
Aurelian, an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, and a large 
theatre. Fop. (1896), 57,556. 

BESSARABIA, since the peare of Bucharest, in 
1812, between Turkey and Russia, a provinoe in the 
extreme S.w. of European Russia, stretching in a 
north-westerly direction from the Black Sea, between 
the Fruth and the Dniester; area, 17,619 square 
miles. A portion of it at the b.e. extremity was 
ceded to Turkey in 1856, but waB restored in 1878. 
Bessarabia is mostly a plain country and is fertile in 
grain, and also affords excellent pasturage. Agri- 
culture Is chiefly developed in the north, pasturage 
is most largely oarried on in the south, in the 
middle portion of the government are extensive 
forests. It is watered by the Dniester, the Truth and 
the Danube. The inhabitants include ltussi'ins, Poles, 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, Germans, Armenians, Jews, 
Ac. The capital is Kishenef, a large and important 
commercial town. The products include salt, wool, 
tallow, leather, soap, Ac. Pop. 1,622,286. 

BE3SEGES, a town of Franoe, department Gard, 
on the Cbze, connected by railway with Lyons and 
other towns. There are here coal-mines, ironworks, 
blast-furnaces, Ac. Pop. (1896), 7289. 

BESSEL, Friedrich Wilhelm, a celebrated Ger- 
man astronomer, born at Minden in 1784, entered a 
commercial house at Bremen in his fifteenth year, 
and there aoquired a decided taste for geographical 
and maritime studies. This led him to turn his 
attention to astronomy, and he soon found it to be 
his true vocation. An astronomical tract which he 
had drawn up brought him into communication with 
Olbers, who encouraged him in hU labours, and pro- 
cured for him the appointment of inspector of astro- 
nomical instruments to the, University of Gottingen. 
In 1810 he removed to Kfinigsberg, and in 1812-13 
he superintended the construction of the observatory 
of this town. From 1824 to 1833 he completed a 
st ries of 75,011 observations on the celestial zone con- 
tained between 16° N. and 15° b. declination. These 
observations included all the stars in the zone as 
far as the ninth degree. A dissertation which he 
published in 1844 contains important investigations 
on the variability of the movements of the fixed 
stars. An important share in the disoovery of the 
now planet Neptune belongs to him, as in a paper 
read in 1840 he called attention to the existence of a 
planetary mass beyond Uranus, founding on consid- 
erations which were afterwards happily proved to be 
correct. His health began to give way in 1844, and 
after a lingering illness he died in 1846. His prin- 
cipal works are an Essay on the Path Traversed by 
the Comet of 1807, Astronomical Observations during 
various years, Determination of the Length of the 
Pendulum whioh Beats Seoonds at Berlin, Investiga- 
tions and Measurements made with a view to estab- 
hsh a Metrical Unit for Prussia, Measure of the 
Distance of the Sixty-first Star of the Constellation 
°f the Swan, and Popular Lectures on Scientific 


Questions. These last, consisting of papeet whioh 
Bessel had read bfefbre thaPfiysioo-econom !caJ Society 
of Ktinigsberg from 1833-1844, were published after 
his death by his friend Sohuofjtoher, in 1848, at 
Hamburg. 

BESSEMER STEEL. See Steel. 

BETANZOS, a town of north-western Spain, 
provinoe Corufta, on the river M&ndeo, whioh some- 
what further north enters the Ria or inlet of Betan- 
zos. Pop. (1897), 8187. 

BETEL, Is the leaf of a climbing East Indian 
plant {Cfuivica betle), whioh belongs to the same tribe 
as pepper, and in Bhape and appearance is not much 
unlike ivy, but is more tender and full of juice. It 
is insipid to the taste, and generally narootfo. There 
is an almost incredible consumption of betel through- 
out India, and other parts of tne East. The inhabi- 
tants chew it almost incessantly, and in suoh quan- 
tity that their lips become reddish-brown and their 
teeth black— a colour greatly preferred by them to 
the whiteness which the Europeans so much affect. 
They carry it about their persons, and present it to 
each other, by way of compliment ana civility, in 
the same manner as Europeans do snuff, and this » 
done by the women as well aB by the men. The 
leaves are sometimes used alone, hut tnueh more 
commonly when covered with a kind of lime made 
of sea-shell, and wrapped round slices of the areca- 
nut, the fruit of the areoa-palm. This nut reoeives 
the name of betel-nut because so oommonly used 
along with the betel leaf. See Areoa. 

BliTHANY, a village of Palestine, at the foot 
of Mount Olivet, on tho E. side, about two miles K. of 
Jerusalem, where Lazarus dwelt and was raised 
from the dead, and where the ascension of Christ is 
related to have taken place. The house and grave of 
LazaruB, and the house of Mary Magdalene, are still 
shown to travellers. 

BETHESDA, a pool in Jerusalem, the name of 
which signifies houte of mercy. In the five halls or por- 
ticosnearit many patientB lay waiting, according to the 
account of John (ch. v.), for the moving of the waters, 
to bathe in. According to the belief of the Jews, 
an angel descended, at a certain time, into jwol 
and troubled the water, and whoever first entered the 
water after this agitation was cured. M 1888 a 
rock-hewn basin or reservoir was disooraled, with 
five chambers adjoining, whioh is suppdps&to be 
identical with the pool of Bethesda. 

BETHLEHEM, the birth-plaoe of onr Saviour, 
a village in Palestine, five miles from Jerusalem, at 
the foot of a hill covered with vines and olive-trees. 
An aqueduct conveys water from the hill to the 
village. Its inhabitants are ohiefly Christians, and 
make roBaries, crucifixes, Ac., for pilgrims. There 
are three convents here, for Roman Catholios, Greeks, 
and Armenians, surrounding a stately church, said 
to have been ereoted by the Empress Helena in A.D. 
327 over the place where Christ was born. It is built 
in the form of a cross, and separate portions of it are 
allotted to the Latins, Greeks, and Armenians re- 
spectively. On either side of the nave are two rows 
of beautiful columns, marking off two corresponding 
aisles. The top commands a fine view over the sur- 
rounding country. In a rioh grotto, furnished with 
silver and crystal lamps, under the choir of this 
churoh, a trough of marble is shown, and is said to 
be the manger in which Jesus was laid after his 
birth. Several other spots mentioned in the Bible 
are shown here. Pop. 7000. 

BETHLEHEM. There are many places in the 
United States with this name. One of the most 
important is a town in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Lehigh, across which are two 
bridges leading to S. Betnlehem, 48 miles N.N.W. 
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Philadelphia. Fop. (1890), 6782. It is pleasantly 
•itnated, regularly laid out, and was founded in 1741 
by Moravians, who have a church, theological semi- 
nary, and other institutions here. In South Bethlehem 
Is Lehigh University (Episcopal), occupying a fine 
building. Pop. (1,890), 10,302. 

BETHLEM-GABOR, that is, Gabriel Bethlem , 
son of a Calvinistlo gentleman in poor circumstances, 
entered the service of Gabriel Bathori, prince of 

S lvania, fought under his orders, and then re- 
to Constantinople, where his courage gained 
9 esteem of the Turks. Prompted by ambi- 
tion, he became ungrateful to his first benefactor; 
and after bringing Bathori into bad odour both with 
the Transylvanians and the Turks, managed to make 
the latter declare warand actually headed a Turkish 
army against him. His treachery was successful, 
and in 1613 he was proclaimed Prince of Transyl- 
vania. Shortly after, having succeeded in stirring 
up the Hungarians against the Emperor Frederick 
II., he took several places, and in 1618 assumed the 
title of King of Hungary. Thereafter, supported 
by the Turks and Tartars, he entered the Austrian 
territories, laid waste Moravia, hemmed in the 
imperial army, and was on the ove of gaining a 
complete victory when the refusal of the Turks to 
undergo a winter oampaign dofeated all his hopes. 
The approach of Tilly compelled him to withdraw, 
and he was glad to conclude a peace which deprived 
him of his Hungarian title, but left him in posses- 
sion of his conquests. But his restless spirit would 
not allow him to remain at peace, and he was always 
engaged either in making war himself, or in stirring 
up others to engage in it, with a view to hiB own 
advantage. While preparing for a new war against 
the imperialists he was attacked with dropsy, and 
died in 1629 without leaving any heir to his throne. 
Ilis warlike temper may be estimated from the fact 
that he began to carry arms at the age of seventeen, 
and had fought in forty-two battles. 

BETH UNE, a town of France, in the department 
of Pas de Calais, capital of an arrondisscmcnt of the 
same name, 10 miles n.n.w. of Arras. It stands on 
a rook washed by the Brette, and is a place of con- 
siderable strength. The appearance of the town is 
not prepossessing. The houses are ill built and the 
streots are bad. There is, however, one fino Bquare, 
the centre of which is occupied by an ancient belfry 
of remarkable construction, while the hotcl-de-ville, 
among the best edifices in the town, forms one of its 
sides. The chief manufactures are oil, soap, and 
cloth. There are alHo distilleries, tanneries, and salt 
and sugar refineries. The trade is greatly favoured 
by the canals of Lawe and Bassee, whiuh meet here 
and form a fine basin. The family of the lords of 
Btthune is very celebrated, and a branch of it was 
established in Scotland about the end of the twelfth 
century. To this branch the persecutor Car dinal 
Beaton belonged. Pop. (18%), 10,529. 

BETLIS, Beolis, Bidlis, Bitlis, or Bittib, a 
town, Turkish Armenia, about 20 miles w. from 
Lake ^ Van. ^ It is one of the most ancient cities of 
Kurdistan, situated in a wide ravine, traversed by a 
stream, on whose steep banks the town is built. The 
houses are of red stone, generally tw# stories in 
height, with grated windows to tj^L streets. In the 
centre of the town, on a high is an ancient 
castle, formerly the residence of the khans of BetliB. 
The town contains several caravansaries, a number 
of mosques, nine ‘churches, and three baths. The 
country around is fertile, well cultivated, and pro- 
duces excellent crops of grain, cotton, hemp, rice, 
olives, tobacco of the best description, and a variety 
of fruits and vegetables of 'superior quality. The 
principal manufactures of the town are of ooarse 


cotton cloth and tobaooo, the greater part of the 
latter being sent to Erzeroom and Constantinople. 
The inhabitants consist of Turks, Kurds, and Ar- 
menians. Pop. from 15,000 to 30,000. 

BETROTHMENT, a mutual promise or compact 
between two parties, by which they bind themselves 
to marry. The word imports giving one’s troth, that 
is, true faitfx or promise. Formal ceremonies of 
betrothment are not the custom in Great Britain, as 
they are on the Continent, where betrothment i* 
either solemn (made in the face of the church), or 
private (made before witnesses out of the church). 
As betrpthments are contracts, they are subject to 
the same rules as other contracts ; for instance, that 
they are valid only between persona whose capacity 
is recognized by law; and the use of fraud, vio- 
lence, or intimidation vitiates the contract. The 
consent of both parties, of course, is required. This 
may be expressed either verbally, or by writing, or 
by action. In Germany, the consent of the parents 
is always necessary, if the parties are under age, not 
yet am jurit. But if the parentB withhold their 
consent unreasonably, the permission of the judge is 
allowed to sanction the contract. If the opinions of 
the parents are diverse, the law gives effect to that of 
the father. Botrothments contracted thus, accord- 
ing to law, are called epomalia publica ; others are 
called tponaalia clandettina. The latter are, in some 
places, utterly invalid ; in others, only punishable. 
By the common German law, however, they are valid 
in every case in which consummation or consecration 
by the priest has token place. The parents, in these 
coses, are not allowed to apply for a dissolution of 
the contract, nor can they refuse their consent, except 
for highly important reasons. Public betrothment 
induces the obligation to marry. In case of re- 
fusal to complete the contract by marriage, the in- 
jured party is allowed an action at law to compel 
its performance ; but, since unhappy marriages are 
among the greatest misfortunes, the means of com- 
pulsion applied by the law are never great, amount- 
ing only to a small fine, or a short imprisonment. 
If circumstances take place which, if happening 
before the betrothment, would have necessarily pre- 
vented it, the party affected by them 1 b allowed to 
recede from the engagement, and the modem laws 
allow only an action for damages. In Germany, be- 
trothment generally takes place in a small company 
of relations and friends. In Russia, it was once 
binding and indissoluble, like marriage, but is now a 
mere form accompanying the marriage ceremony. 

BETTERTON, Thomas, a celebrated actor in 
the reign of Charles II., was bom in Westminster 
in 1635, and excelled in Shakspeare's characters of 
Hamlet, Othello, Brutus, and Hotspur. In 1603 he 
opened a new play-house in Lincoln 1 s-inn-fields, but 
did not succeod. He died in 1710, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He wrote the Woman made 
a J ustice, a comedy ; the Amorous Widow, or the 
Wanton Wife; Diocletian, a dramatio opera, &o. 
The Unjust Judge, or Appius and Virginia, a tra- 
gedy, was written originally by Mr. John Webster, 
and altered by Betterton. 

BETTINELLI, Savkrio, an Italian author, bom 
at Mantua in 1718, studied there and at Bologna 
under the Jesuits; entered, in 1736, the novitiate of 
this order, and taught, from 1789 to 1744, belles- 
lettres at Brescia, where he made himself known by 
some poems composed for the use of schools. In 
Bologna, where he studied theology, he continued to 
cultivate his poetical talents, ana wrote for the 
theatre of the college his tragedy of Jonat h a n . In 
1751, he was intrusted with tue direction of the 
college of nobles at Parma. After having remained 
i there some years, he travelled in Franca and Gar- 
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many, and returned to Italy In 1759. He now | 
resided for a considerable time at Verona. After 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 1778 he returned 
to his native city, where he resumed his literary 
labours with renewed zeal. He preserved the cheer- 
fulness and serenity of his spirit to the age of ninety 
years; and died in 1808, with the composure of a 
philosopher and the devotion of a Christian. His 
chief work is his Bisorgimento negli Studj, nelle 
Arti e no’ Costumi dopo il Mille (Bassano, 1775, 

2 vols.), a superficial work, whioh is, however, not 
destitute of new and just views. The Lettere dieci 
di Virgilio agli Arcadi attracted great attention, 
and his attempted depreciation of the older poets, 
particularly Dante, Involved him in many contests. 
The best of his poems are his Versi Sciolti, whioh, 
though they do not show any great poetical power, 
are always elegant and ingenious. 

BEUTIIEN, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Silesia, in the government of Oppeln, about 2^ 
miles from the Polish frontier. It has Bteam and 
electric tramways, and among buildiugs of note are 
the R. Catholic church of St. Mary (thirteenth cen- 
tury), Protestant parish church (fifteonth century), 
synagogue, royal Catholic gymnasium, higher girls’ 
schools, Sec. It is an important centre of mining 
and metallurgy, having ironworks, zineworks, lead- 
works, coal-mines, and various industrial establish- 
ments. Pop. (1895), 42,348, the great majority 
being Catholics. 

BEVERIDGE, William, a learned divine, born 
at Barrow, Leicestershire, in 1637, studied at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, devoting his attention 
particularly to oriental literature, in which he made 
so much proficiency that in 1658 he published a 
work on the excellence and ubo of the eastern 
tongues, especially the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Samaritan, accompanied with a Syriac 
grammar. In 1660 he took orders, and obtained 
the vicarage of Ealing in Middlesex, where he wrote 
a useful introduction to chronology. In 1672 he 
was appointed to the rectory of St. Peter, Cornhill, 
London, and the same year published his Synodicon 
in 2 vols. folio, containing the ApoBtolio Canons, de- 
crees of the Councils received by the Greek Church, 
and the Canonical Epistles of the Early Fathers. 
Tins work called forth an opponent, to whom 
Beveridge replied in a Vindication. In 1674 he 
obtained a prebend in St. Paul’s, and in 1681 was 
appointed archdeacon of Colchester. In 1684 he 
became prebendary of Canterbury, and in 1688 was 
appointed chaplain to William and Mary. Shortly 
after the see of Bath and Wells waB offered to him; 
but as it had become vacant by the conscientious 
refusal of the oxoellent Bishop Ken to take the new 
oaths, Beveridge, to his honour, declined to accept 
of it. The episcopal honour, however, was only 
delayed; in 1704 he became Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and immediately addressed a pastoral letter to his 
clorgy, enforcing the duty of oatechi/ing, and at the 
same time furnished them with a model, by printing 
a tract entitled The Churoh Catechism Explained. 
He died at Westminster in 1708. Among his best- 
known works are Private Thoughts upon a Christian 
Life, and the Great NeoeBsity and Advantage of 
Public Prayer and Frequent Communion. Collec- 
tive editions of his works were published in 1824 
and in 1842-46. 

BEVERLEY, a municipal borough of England, 
capital of the B. riding of Yorkshire, 29 miles E.S.B. 
from York and a mile from the river Hull. It stands 
on the e. edge of the Yorkshire wolds, and on a 
branch of the North-Eastern Railway, and consists 
01 a principal street above a mile In length, and 
several minor streets, all spacious and tolerably well 
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in the decorated and perpendieular English styles, 
and one of the finest specimens of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the kingdom. Other ohurohes are 
St. Mary’s and St. Nicholas's. Among the other 
chief buildings are the Guildhall and Corn Ex- 
change. The chief manufactures are leather, iron 
castings, agricultural implements, whiting, liuseed 
oil and cake, mannres, wagons, cement, and beer. 
Its environs abound with beautiful walks. It sent 
two members to Parliament till disfranchised in 
1870. Pop. in 1891, 12,539; in 1901, 13,186. 

BEVERLEY, Saint John of, Bishop of York, 
was bom of a noble family about the middle of the 
seventh century at Harpham in Yorkshire, educated 
at Canterbury under Archbishop Theodore, and be- 
came a monk under Hilda in the monastery founded 
by her at Whitby In 687 he was appointed to the 
see of Hexham, and in 706 he became Bishop of 
York. He was very learned for his age. He 
founded a convent of nuns at Beverley, and built 
the choir of the church there. He resigned his 
bishopric and rethed to Beverley in 718, dying 
there in 721. Bede, who is said to have been 
his pupil, Gpeaks of him with great veneration, 
and in common with others believed that he had 
the power of working miracles. He was canonized 
in 1037, and hiB remains were dug up and placed in 
a costly shrine, being finally interred in Bevqprtay 
minster. HiB fame was so wide-spread that when 
William the Conqueror led his anny to the north 
and ravaged the country, he Baved the town of 
Beverley, from respect to the memory of the bishop. 
In 1416 Archbishop Chioheley ordered the anni- 
versary of his death to be celebrated an one of the 
festivals of the church, and special privileges were 
conferred on his church at Beverloy by several 
English sovereigns. He 1 b said to have written an 
Exposition of Luke and Homilies on the Gospels. 

BEWDLEY, a municipal and former pari, 
borough of England, in Worcestershire, 14 miles 
N.N.W. of the city of Worcester, beautifully situated 
on the right bank of the Severn, here crossed by afi 
elegant stone bridge. The town -hall is a neat 
structure of stone; the market-place has piazzas 
round the sides for stalls. Among places of worship 
may be mentioned the church of St. Anne, partly 
in the classic style. The manufactures include 
combs, ropes, bricks, powder-flasks, Ac., tanning 
and malting. Pop. in 1891, 2876; in 1901, 2866. 

BEWICK, Thomas, a celebrated wood-engraver, 
who may be said to have resuscitated the art, was 
bom at Cherryburn, in the parish of Ovingham, 
Northumberland, on the 12th of August, 1753. He 
early showed a great talent for drawing, and was 
apprenticed to an engraver in Newcastle. The cele- 
brated l)r. Hutton of Woolwich, then a schoolmaster 
in Newcastle, was preparing his great work on men- 
suration, and having employed Bewick’s master in 
getting up the woodcuts for illustrating it, the execu- 
tion of these was intrusted to the young apprentice. 
Bewick performed the work so admirably that his 
master advised him to turn his attention to wood- 
engraving, and accordingly with this view he pro- 
ceeded to London. He returned, however, to.New- 
oastle after a short time, and established himself 
there in partnership with his master. His turn of 
mind led him to the study of natural objects, more 
especially animals; and in 1790 appeared his History 
of Quadrupeds, the beauty of the illustrations of 
which attracted universal attention, so superior were 
they to anything hitherto produced by the art of 
wood-engraving. In 1797 appeared the first, and m 
1804 the second volume of his British Birds,^ gener- 
ally regarded aa the finest of his works. Bewick ms 
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MTir been surpassed in hie spirited delineations of 
an i mal*, and the admirable naturalness with whioh 
the accessories and backgrounds of the drawings, 
such as foliage, grass, and other rural objects, are 
represented. The tail-piece^ or appendages to chap- 
ters throughout his works, are of the highest excel- 
lence, and display often a rioh vein of humour. His 
illustrated edition of JSsop's Fables appeared in 
1818. Bewick died at his residence near the Wind- 
mill Hills, Gateshead, on the 8th November, 1828. 
His younger brother John was, his apprentice, and 
gave promise of attaining equal eminence with his 
brother as a wood-engraver. He was cut off by con- 
sumption on the 5th Deoember, 1796, at the untimely 
age of thirty-five. 

BEY, among the Turks, signifies a governor of a 
town, sea-port, or small district. The Turks write 
the word beg (which see). See also Beolerbeo. 

BEYROUT, or Beirout (ancient Berytue), a 
sea-port of Syria, 60 miles N.w. of Damascus, with 
about 120,000 inhabitants in 1894, 70,000 of whom 
are Christians. In trade and commerce it holdB the 
chief place in Syria. It stands on a tongue of land 
projecting into an open bay, and spreading out to- 
wards tile land into a beautiful plain, backed by the 
mountains of Lebanon. It consists of the old town, 
composed generally of narrow dirty Btrects, the resid- 
ence of the poorer clasBeB, and the business place of 
the merchants; and of the new town, which stretches 
around it. The latter, with its modem houses, 
oarriage roads, and gardens — its churches, colleges, 
schools, and hotels— has little or nothing of the orien- 
tal in its composition. Beyrout has rapidly increased 
since 1836, when its population was only 12,000, its 
rise being largely due to the extension of the silk 
trade, of which it is the centre. The better protec- 
tion afforded both to foreigners and natives by its 
being the residence of the conuula-general has also 
contributed to its prosperity. Besides silk its princi- 
pal exports are olive oil, cereals, sesame seed, tobacco, 
and wool. In ancient times Beyrout was a large 
and important Phoenician city, and undor the Romans 
was long celebrated for its school of jurisprudence. 
The Byzantine emperor Theodosius II. raised it to 
the rank of a metropolis. After being destroyed by 
an earthquake in 551, it again rose to a considerable 
town in the time of the Crusades. In later times it 
was long in the possession of the Druses. It was 
bombarded and taken by the British on the 29th of 
August, 1840. There is a railway to Damascus. 

BEZA (properly de Btee), Theodore, next to 
Calvin, the most distinguished for genius and influ- 
ence among the preachers of the Calvinistio church 
in the sixteenth century. Born of a noble family at 
Vezelay, in Burgundy, June 24, 1519; educated in 
Orleans under Melchior Volmar, a German philologer 
devoted to the Reformation; and early familiar with 
the anoient classical literature, he became known at 
the age of twenty years as a Latin poet, by hiB petu- 
lant and witty Juvenilia (a collection of poems of 
which he was afterwards ashamed). In 1539 he was 
made a licontiate of law, and in the Rame year invited 
by his family to Paris. He received from his uncle 
the reversion of his valuable abbey Froidmond, and 
lived on the income of two benefices and tibe property 
which he had inherited from a bjf^her. His habits 
at this time were dissipated. His handsome figure, 
his talents, and his connection with the most distin- 
guished families opened to him the most splendid 
prospects. But a clandestine marriage in 1543 re- 
called him from his excesses, and a dangerous illness 
confirmed the intention which he had formed at 
Orleans of devoting himself to the service of the 
Reformed Church; so that, after his recovery, he for- 
sook all the advantages of his situation in Paris, and 


repaired with his wife to Geneva In 1647. Soon alter 
he aocepted a professorship of the Greek language at 
Lausanne. During the ten years of his continuance 
in this office he wrote a tragi-comio drama in French 
—the Sacrifice of Abraham— whioh was received 
with much approbation; delivered lectures (which 
were numerously attended) on the Epistle to the 
Romans and. the Epistles of Peter (which served as 
the basis of his Latin translation of the New Testa- 
ment, of which he afterwards published several edi- 
tions, always with improvements) ; finished Marot's 
translation pf the Psalms in Frenoh verse; and ob- 
tained to such a degree the confidence of the Swiss 
Calvinists that he was sent in 1558 on an embassy 
to the Protestant princes of Germany to obtain their 
intercession at the French Court for the release of 
the Huguenots imprisoned in Paris. In the follow- 
ing year he went to Geneva as a preacher, and soon 
after became a professor of theology, and the most 
active assistant of Calvin, to whom he had already 
reoommended himself by several woriu, in which 
many of the views of that eminent theologian were 
advocated with great zeal, and no small measure of 
ability, so that he was generally regarded as Calvin’s 
ableBt coadjutor, and the person destined to be his 
successor. His talents for negotiation were now 
often put in requisition by the Calvinists. He was 
sent to the oourt of Anthony, king of Navarre, at 
Nerac, to obtain the toleration of the French Hu- 
guenots; and at his desire he appeared, 1561, at the 
religious conference at Poissy, where he spoke in 
behalf of his party with a boldness, presence of mind, 
and energy which gained him the esteem of the 
French court. He often preached In Paris before 
the Queen of Navarre and the Prince of Condd; also 
in the suburbs. At the conference of St. Germain, 
in 1562, he spoke strongly against the worship of 
images, and after the commencement of the civil 
war accompanied the Prince of Condtf as chaplain, 
and on the capture of tho prince joined the Admiral 
Coligny. After the restoration of peaoe he returned 
to Geneva in 1563, where, besides discharging the 
duties of his offices, he continued towngage in theo- 
logical controversies in support of the Calvinists; 
and after Calvin’s death in 1664 became his successor, 
and was considered the first theologian of this church. 
He presided in the synods of the Frenoh Calvinists 
at La Rochelle (1571) and at Nismes (1572), where 
he opposed Morel’s proposal for the alteration of 
clerical discipline; was sent by Condd (1574) to the 
court of the elector palatine; and at the religious 
conference at Montpellier (1586) opposed the theo- 
logians of Wurtemberg, particularly James Andreas. 
At the age of sixty-nine years he married his seoond 
wife (1588), and still continued to repel, with the 
power of truth and wit, the attaoks and calumnies 
which his enemies, apostatized Calvinists (such as 
Bolsec), Lutherans, and especially the Jesuits, heaped 
upon him. They reported in 1597 that he had died, 
and returned before his death to the Catholic faith. 
Beza, now seventy-eight years old, met his assailants 
in a poem full of youthful enthusiasm, and resisted 
in the same year the attempts of St. Franois de Sales 
to convert him, and the alluring offers of the pope. 
In 1600 he visited Henry IV. in the territory of 
Geneva, who presented him with 600 ducats. After 
having enjoyed excellent health during almost his 
whole life, he died Oct. 18, 1605, of old age. By a 
rigorous adherence to the principles of Calvin, in 
whose spirit he presided over the church of Geneva, 
he had become the chief of his party, and enjoyed 
for forty years the reputation of a patriarch, without 
whose approbation no important atep was taken. 
In order to preserve the unity and permanency of 
his ohuich, he readily sacrificed his own peculiar 
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views on minor mutters, and rendered the moat Im- 
IKirtant servioes by his various erudition, his constant 
seal, his aotive spirit, and his brilliant eloquenoe. 
Among his many works, his exegetic writings, and 
the able and correct History of Calvinism in Franoe 
from 1621 to 1663, which is ascribed to him, are still 
much esteemed. 

BEZANTS, round, flat pleoes of pure gold, with- 
out any impression, supposed to have .been at one 
time the current coin of Byzantium. Bezants are 
frequently employed as one of the charges in her- 
aldry, a custom supposed to have been introduced 
by the Crusaders. 

BEZIERS, a town in the south of Franoe, in the 
department of Herault, 88 miles south r west of 
Montpellier. It is beautifully situated on a height 
above the Orb, and on the Canal du Midi, a few 
miles from the Mediterranean, to which there runs 
a tramway line. It presents a very picturesque 
appearance, is surrounded by old walls, and though 
its streets are narrow, it is tolerably well built. 
Its most conspicuous edifice is the cathedral, a 
Gothio structure, orowning the height on which the 
town stands, and possessing a fine semicircular choir 
surrounded by columns of red marble. Its manufac- 
tures poosist chiefly of woollens, silks, hosiery, 
chemicals, spirits, &c. In 1209 Beziers was the 
soene of a horrible massacre of the Albigenses. The 
abbot of Citeaux, who with the bishop of the district 
headed the murderers, apologizes in a letter to Pope 
Innocent III. for not having slain more than 20,000. 
Pop (1890), 48,012. 

BEZOAR, a concretion or calculuB, of an orbicular 
or oval form, met with in the intestines of oertain 
animals of the ruminant order. Nine varieties of 
bezoars have been enumerated. They differ greatly 
iu composition, but they may be divided into those 
which consist mainly of mineral and those which 
consist of organic matter. The true oriental bezoars, 
obtained from the gazelle, belong to the Becond 
class. When broken they have a waxy appearance, 
they are devoid of odour and taste, and bum away, 
leaving little ash. There are two kinds; one, con- 
sisting of ellagio acid, has a specific gravity l a l; the 
other, of lithofellic acid, has a specific gravity 1 6, 
and is greener in colour. They were formerly cele- 
brated for their supposed medioinal virtues, and 
distinguished by the name of the countries from 
which they came, or the animals in whioh they 
were found. They were considered as protective 
against infection and as antidotes to poison. Be- 
sides being taken interAally, they were worn around 
the neck as amulets. It is almost needless to add 
that the accounts of their extraordinary virtues are 
now considered as totally fabulous. 

BHAGAVAD-GItA (that is, in Sanskrit, the Di- 
vine Song), the title of a religious - philosophical 
didactic poem interwoven as an episode in the great 
Indian epic of the Mahftbh&rata. See Sanskrit. 

BHARTRIHARI, an Indian poet, author of a 
hook of apothegms. According to the legend he 
was the brother of King Vikram&ditya, who lived 
in the first century b.o. The collection of 800 
Apothegms (short poems) bearing his name present 
us with graceful descriptions of nature, charming 
pictures of love, shrewd remarks on everyday life, and 
profound thoughts on the deity and the immortality 
of the soul. Bhartrihari was the first Indian writer 
who became known in Europe, 200 of the apothegms 
having been translated by the missionary Abraham 
Boger and published at Nttmberg in 1663. 

BHAUGULPORE, or Bhaqalpvr, a oity of Hin- 
dustan, in Bengal, oapital of a district and division 
of the same name, beautifully situated on the right 
DAnk of the Ganges, 118 miles n.w. of Moorstedabad. 


In the town and neighbourhood are some Interesting 
Mahommedan shrines; and there are here also two 
monuments, one erected (in 1780) by natives, and 
the other ereoted by government in memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, the conciliator of the formerly 
turbulent and marauding hill tribe* of Sonthals. 
There are several indigo works in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1901). 76,273. — The division of Bhaugulpore 
lies between that of Rajshahi on the east and that 
ofPatna on the west. It has an area of 20,611 square 
miles, and a pop. (chiefly Hindus and Mohammedans) 
of 8,066,111. — The district of Bhaugulpore is fertile, 
well watered, and highly cultivated. It is divided 
into two unequal portions by the Ganges. Area, 4268 
square miles; pop. 1,967,035. 

BHILSA, or Btlba, a town of Hindustan, in 
Setndia's Dominions (Gwalior), on a trap rock on 
the right bank of the Betwa, 280 miles s.w. 
Allahabad. It has a fort Inolosed by a dltoh and 
a stone wall surmounted by square towers, and is 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage. One of the ouriositles 
of the placo is a brass gun measuring 19£ feet in 
length, with a bore of 10 inoheB; elegantly propor- 
tioned, highly ornamented, and said to have been 
made by order of the Mogul emperor Jehangir. 
Fine tobaoco is produced in the vicinity. In the 
neighbourhood are some very large and remarkable 
ancient Buddhist monuments known as topes, one of 
the principal being a dome-shaped structure 70 or 
80 feet in height. Pop (1891), 9700. 

BHOLAN PASS. See Bolan Pass. 

BHOPAL. — 1. A native Btate of Central India, 
under British protection, bounded n., w., and b. by 
Soindia’B Dominions. The Nerbudda forms a natural 
boundary through nearly the whole extent of the 
s. frontier; length, E. to w., 140 miles; breadth, N. to 
s., 81 miles; area, 6874 square miles. The country 
is full of jungleB, and 1 b traversed by a hilly tract, 
forming part of the Vindhya Mountains. The soil 
is fertile, yielding wheat, maize, millet, pease, and 
other vegetable productions peculiar to Central India. 
Sugar, tobacco, ginger, and ootton are the ohief ex- 

E >rts. The district is well watered by the Nerbudda, 
etwa, and other minor Btreams. The Btate of 
Bhopal was founded by an Afghan adventurer, 
named Dost Mohammed Khan, who in 1723 suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself here by the counte- 
nance of Aurungzebe,on whose death he assumed the 
title of nabob, which was retained by his successors. 
Bhopal has all along been friendly in its relations 
with the British. In 1818 the state was placed 
under British protection. Pop. in 1891, 1,904,800. 

2. A town, capital of the above state, on the 

boundary between Malwah and Gundwana, 108 
miles e. of Oojein. It was defended successfully in 
1813 against the forces of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Nagpore. It is surrounded by a wall and contains 
a fort. Outside is another fort on a large rook, the 
residence of the ruler of Bhopal. Large artificial 
lakes supply good water. Pop. (1891), 70,838. 

BHURTPORE, orBHARTFUR.— 1. A native state of 
India, bounded R. by Agra, s. and w. by the Rajpoot 
States ; area, 1974 square miles. The surface is gener- 
ally low and the Btate is scantily supplied with water; 
soil generally light and sandy; chief productions, coni, 
cotton, sugar, and salt. It has been under British 

protection since 1826. Pop. (1891), 640,620. 2. 

A town, the capital of the above state, on an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, 110 miles s.s.w. of Delhi. It 
covers an area about 4 miles in circuit, and was so 
strongly fortified that in 1806 it stood a siege by 
Lord Lake of fourteen week*, and oost the besiegers 
8100 men. In a seoond siege, in 1826, its resistanoe 
to Lord Combermere was less successful. The for- 
tifications have been demolished, but the fort still 
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exists, and Is inclosed by a wet ditch and a wall of 
hewn atone, which taken together are 60 feet high. 
Within the fort is the rajah’s palace, built of red 
and yellow freestone in the Mogul style, and pio- 
tureaquely orowning an emiuence surrottnded by 
flower-gardens and fountains. Pop. in 1891, 67,660. 

BHUTAN. See Bootan. 

BIALYSTOK, or Bjblostok, a town of Russian 
Poland, province of Grodno, on the Bialy, 45 miles 
H.B.W. of Grodno. It is a well-built, handsome town, 
and has among its edifices a palace which belonged 
to the Counts of Braniskl, and was once known as 
the Polish Versailles. , Pop. (1897), 68,927. 

B1ANCHINI, Francesco, bom at Verona, 1662, 
studied mathematics, physics, anatomy, and botany, 
4kt first under the Jesuits, afterwards (1680) at Padua. 
He was intended for the clerical profession, but re- 
paired to Rome, and applied himself to jurisprudence, 
and continued the study of experimental physics, 
astronomy, Ac., as well as of Greek, Hebrew, Ac. 
Pope Alexander VIII. bestowed on Bianchini a rich 
benefioe, with the appointment of tutor and librarian 
to his nephew, the Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni. Pope 
Clement XI. also patronized him, and appointed him 
secretary to the commission employed in the correc- 
tion of the calendar. Being on a tour through 
France, Holland, and England, he formed the idea 
ot drawing a meridian in Italy, from one sea to the 
other, in imitation of that which Cassini had drawn 
through France. He was occupied eight years at 
his own expense in that work; but other employ- 
ments withdrew his attention from it, and it remained 
unfinished. He concluded his career with two im- 
portant works (1727) on the planet Venus, and on 
the sepulchre of Augustus. He died in 1729. 

BIARRITZ, a small seaport town in France, de- 
partment Basses-Pyn$n4es, 4 miles from Bayonne, 
and 1 mile from the railway between France and 
Spain. Formerly a secludod watering-place, it rose 
into fame and fashion during the reign of Napoleon 
III., who ohose it as the sea-side residence of the 
imperial family. Picturesquely situated, it is princi- 
pally composed of hotels and lodging-houses. Pop. 
(1886), 8340; (1896), 10,544. 

BIAS, one of the seven wUe men of Greece, born 
at Priene, ono of the principal cities of Ionia, about 
670 B.o. He was a practical philosopher, studied 
the laws of his country, and employed his knowledge 
in the service of his friends, defending them in the 
oourts of justico, or settling their disputes. He is 
said to have died at an advanced age immediately 
after successfully defending in court one of his 
friends. The inhabitants of Priene having resolved 
to abandon the city with their property, Bios repliod 
to one of his fellow - citizens, who expressed his 
astonishment that he made no preparations for his 
departure, — ‘I carry all that is mine with me*. 

B1BERACH, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the river 
Riss, 22 miles s.s.w. from Ulm. It is irregularly 
built, and with its old walls, still in part remaining, 
and its old towers and gateways, has quite a mediaeval 
aspect. Among its buildings is a fine church, dat- 
ing from 1100, and recently restored. The town 
has important educational institutions, and a richly 
endowed hospital. The Frenah, under #Ioreau, de- 
feated the Austrians near Biberati| in 179G. There 
is a monument to the poet WielaW, who was born m 
the vioinity, and auother to the emperor William I. 
Pop. (1895), 8525. 

BIBLE (French bible, with similar formB in other 
languages, from Greek biblia, books, from biblos, 
the inner bark of the papyrus, used for writing on, 
hence a book), the collection of Sacred Writings 
or Holy Scriptures of the 'Christians. The older 
and larger division of these writings is also re- 


| ceived by the Jews as embodying their faith, and 
is oalled the Old Testament, or Scripture* qf the 
Old Covenant, because the Jewish religion tores re- 
presented as a compact or covenant between God* 
and the Jews, and the Greek word for covenant 
( diathiki ) signifies also last will or testament. Tne 
spine figure was applied to the Christian religion, 
whioh was considered as an extension of the old 
covenant, or a covenant between God and the whole 
human raoe. The sacred writings peculiar to the 
Christians are, therefore, oalled the Scriptures of 
the New Covenant, or the New Testament Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholios do not altogether agree 
as to (he books that ought to be admitted into the 
canon or list of writings belonging to the Old Testa- 
ment A oertain number of books classed by the 
former under the head of Apocrypha are called by 
the latter * deutero-canonical as being admitted 
into the canon at a later date than the rest, butt are 
held to be of equal authority. The books of the 
Old Testament as they are arranged in the author- 
ized Roman Catholic Latin version, called the Vulgate 
(which Bee), and declared canonical by the decree of 
the council of Trent, are as follows, those marked 
with the * belonging to the Apocrypha of the Pro- 
testants: — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Ijfiuaben, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, I Sanrael, ot 

I Kings; II Samuel, or II Kings; I Icings, ether- 
wise called III Kings; II Kings, othferwfoif called 
IV Kings; I Chronicles, II Chronicles, I Esdrae (as 
it is called in the Septuagint and the Vulgate), or 
Ezra; II Esdras, or Nehemiah; *Tobit, *Judith, 
Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, EcoleBlastes, Song of 
Solomon, or Canticles, *The Book of Wisdom, 

* Eocleaiasticus, iRaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, 

* Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel (including the stories of 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon), Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malaohi, *1 Macca- 
bees and *11 Maccabees. The books received by 
the Jews were divided by them into three olaases: — 

1. The Law, contained in the Pentateuch or five 
books of Moses, being the firet five of the Bible. 

2. The Prophets, comprising Joshua, Judges, I and 

II Samuel, 1 and II Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets. 3. The Cetubim, 
or Hogiographa, that is, holy writings, containing 
the Psalms, the Proverbs, Job, in one division; Rath, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, the Song of 
Solomon, in another division; Daniel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, 1 and II Chronicles, in a third. These books 
were written in the Hebrew language, while those 
which are rejected from the canon as apocryphal by 
the Protestants are found only in Greek or Latin. 
Biblioal critics often divide the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament into the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Mobbh; the Historical books, from Joshua to Esther 
inclusive; tho Doctrinal or Poetical books of Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon ; and the Prophetical books consisting of 
the writings of the four major prophets — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve minor. 
There is no difference of opinion between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics regarding the canon of 
the New Testament, the books of which consist of 
the four Gospels ot St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John ; the Acts of the Apostles; the 
epistolary writings known briefly as Romans, I and 
II Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippian*. 
CnloBsians, I and II Thessaloniana, I and II 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, James, I and 
II Peter, I, II, and III John, and Jude ; and lastly 
the Apocalypse or Revelation. 

Old Testament. — The books of Moses (or at any 
rate ’the book of the law’) were deposited, accord- ^ 
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tag to the Bibb, in the tabernacle, near bnt not in | 
the ftric : the other sacred writings, it is further sup- 
pqetA Were successively deposited in the seme piece, 
»ttey were written. After the building of the 
temple, they were placed by Solomon in it On the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the auto- 
graphs probably perished, but numerous copies were 
preserved, as is inferred from allusions in writers 
subsequent to the Babylonish captivity. It is be- 
lieved by many that the oanon of the Old Testament 
was settled soon after the return from Babylon and 
the re-establishment of the Jewish religion. This- 
work was accomplished, according to the traditions 
of the Jews, by Ezra, with the assistance of the great 
synagogue, who collected and compared as many 
copies as eould be found. From this collation a cor- 
rect edition of the wholu’wai prepared, with the ex- 
ception of the writings of Ezra, Malachi, and Nehe- 
miah, which were added afterwards. The first 
definite statement regarding the contents of the He- 
brew canon is by Josephus (about 70 A.D.), who states 
that it consisted of twenty-two books * justly believed 
to be divine ’. Allowing for differences of division 
in early times it is probable that these represent our 
present Old Testament books, apart from the Apo- 
crypha. It is confidently stated that no existing 
apocryphal, or won-canonical book is ever appealed 
to in the New Testament as scriptural, yet the canon 
was long in considerable uncertainty. 

The scriptures were, no doubt, originally written 
on skins or parohments rolled upinto rolls or volumes. 
The anoient Hebrew oharaoten were considerably 
different from the more modern square ones with 
which we are familiar, the latter being probably an 
importation from the East brought in along with the 
Chaldee language, and superseding the ancient mode 
of writing as the one language superseded the other. 
When the change was made is doubtful— some ref or 
it to the time of Ezra, others think that it was not long 
anterior to the Christian era. The original Hebrew 
also was written without what are known as * vowel 
points’, indicating the true ancient pronunciation; 
these were only gradually introduced through the 
labours of the Jewish scholars of what is called the 
Masoretio period, the system being completed from 
the sixth to the ninth century, and the present or 
Masoretio text being thus produced. (See Masoba. ) 
A division of the books into certain sections or chap- 
ters is very ancient, but the existing division into 
chapters and verses is of comparatively modern 
origin. Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, who flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century, is said to have 
divided the Vulgate into chapters, for convenience 
of reference, but the present division into verses is 
said to be based on a similar division introduced by 
the Masoretic scholars in the middle ages, and adopted 
by Robert Stephens in his edition of the Vulgate in 
1555. The first English translations in which it ap- 
peared were the Geneva Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, and 
the Authorized Version of 1611. (See below.) The 
punctuation is also the work of modern soholars. 
1 he most anoient manuscripts of the Hebrew text 
of the Bible are not much more than seven or eight 
centuries old; a manuscript in the Bodleian library 
is thought to be 700 years old; one in the Vatican 
18 m. ppo, ? d to been written in 973. 

The printed editions of the Hebrew Bible are very 
numerous. The earliest appeared in Italy. The 
nrst edition of the entire Hebrew Bible was printed 
m Soncino, in 1488. The Bresoian edition of 1494 
T* 1 U> m ky Luther in making his German transla- 
i*® n * The two Rabbinioal Biblee printed at Brom- 
rg are famous, and the editions of Athias, a Jew 
and 1667, are much esteemed 
their beauty and oorreotnesa. Van der Hooght, 


whose edition is a standard, followed the latter. 
Kennioott did more than any one of his predecessors 
to settle the Hebrew text. His Hebrew Bible ap- 
peared at Oxford, in 1776-1780, two vole, folio. 
The text is from that of Van der Ilooght, with 
which 630 MSS. were collated. De Rossi, who pub- 
lished a supplement to Kennioott’s edition (Parma, 
1784-99, five vols. 4to), oollated 958 MSS. The Ger- 
mans, in recent times, have done much towards cor- 
recting the Hebrew text. Dr. S. Davidson’s is a 
handy modern edition of the Hebrew text. 

The earliest and most famous version of the Old 
Testament is the Septuagint, or Greek translation, 
completed it is believed in the second century b. 0 . 
(See Septuagint.) The Syriao version, oalled the 
Peshito , was made in the second century after Christy 
and is celebrated for its fidelity. The' famous Latin 
version of St. Jerome, known as the Vulgate, was 
finished in 405. The ancient Chaldee or Aramaio 
targums, that is translations or paraphrases, are also 
of importance, especially that of bnkelos on the 
Pentateuoh and that of Jonathan Ben Uzxiel on the 
Prophets. 

New Testament . — The New Testament, besides 
being originally written in Greek, alao differs re- 
markably from the Old in this respect, that while 
the writings comprehended in the earlier collec- 
tion range over a period of a thousand years, 
those included in the later were produced almost 
contemporaneously — most of them probably be- 
tween A.D. 50 and a.p. 70. The collection con- 
sists of twenty -seven writings, ascribed either to 
apostles or to persons intimately associated with 
them. Five of the works are in the form of histori- 
cal narratives, four of which relate from different 
points of view the story of Christ’s life, whilst the 
fifth describes the formation and extension of the 
church by the ministry of the leading apostles. 
Twenty-one are epistolary. Thirteen of these bear 
the name of St. Paul as their author, nine being 
addressed to various Christian communities, three 
(I and II Timothy, and Titus)— called the pastoral 
epistles — to office-bearers in the ohuroh, and one to 
a private individual (Philemon). The epUtle to the 
Hebrews is anonymous, but was certainly not the 
work of St. Paul. Seven other letters— one ascribed 
to James, two to Peter, three to John, and one to 
Jude — are often known as the catholic (that is, 
general) epistles, as having been intended for the 
use of Christians in general. The only remaining 
work is the Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John. 
Of these writings the epistles are the earliest in date, 
and were written to various Christian oommunitiea 
to give advice in special circumstances, to explain 
points of doctrine, or to warn against mistaken be- 
liefs. They are adapted to the speoial conditions 
and mental attitude of those to whom they were 
addressed; thus in the letters to the Corinthian 
Christians, who dwelt in Greece, various speculative 
questions are discussed. The first three gospels, called 
the synoptic gospels, were probably written in or near 
A.D. 70, that of Mark being perhaps the earliest 
They are supposed by many to be all founded on 
an earlier Greek translation of an Aramaio account 
of the sayings of Christ which Papiaa ascribes to 
Matthew. The fourth gospel is of much later date 
(about a.d. 100), and has a markedly different char- 
acter. It gives an account of Christ’s life not so 
much from an objective and historical as from a 
subjective and personal point of view. (See Gospel.) 

From the fifth century to the present time the 
canon of the New Testament has remained unaltered, 
but if we go back a century farther this unanimity 
of serliment is broken. At that time a distinction 
was made between the hovwlogoumena or aeknow- 
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ledgid, and the anttUgomena or controverted books; 
the former including the four gospels, Acts, the 
Pauline epistles (including Hebrews), I J ohn, I Peter, 
and, though with some hesitation, the Apocalypse. 
The earliest list we possess of the books of the New 
Testament emanating from the orthodox churoh is 
the Muratorian canon ( A.D. 100-170); and in it J ude, 
11 and III John, the Apocalypse, aod another Apo- 
oalypse (that of Peter) are included, whilst I Peter 
is omitted. Of still earlier date is the heretical canon 
of Marolon (about 140 a.d.), whioh embraces only 
a gospel based on that of Luke and ten of the Pauline 
epistles. Various early notices group the writings 
under the two general divisions of evangdieal and 
apottolio; and the more detailed information obtained 
from the oldest extant MSS., versions, and catalogues 
of books exhibits substantially the same arrangement 
as that now followed in our bibles. Few copies, 
however, contained the whole of the New Testament ; 
most frequently the Gospels were in one volume, the 
Acts and Epistles in another, whilst the Apocalypse 
was comparatively seldom associated with the other 
books. The general order of the books was Gospels, 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, Apooalypse; 
from whioh arrangement, however, there are indivi- 
dual deviations, especially as regards the book of 
Acts. The four gospels are almost constantly in 
their familiar order; and in the Pauline epistles the 
letter to the Hebrews exhibits almost the only 
variation, being sometimes — and indeed most fre- 
quently — inserted before the pastoral epistles. (See 
also Canon.) Besides the books with which we are 
familiar there were many others, suoh as The Shep- 
herd of Hennas, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Acts 
of Paul, the Revelation of Peter, and the Teachings 
of the Apostles, which long held a doubtful position 
in regard to apostolic authority ; and it was not till 
the Counoil of Laodicea (360 a.d.) that their use 
was definitely forbidden. 

The originals of the writings now collected in the 
New Testament do not seem to have remained long 
in existence. There is no certain mention of them 
in the early fathers; for the two passages in Ignatius 
and Tertullian which have been supposed to refer to 
them, apply to the Old Testament as contrasted with 
the New, and to the Greek as contrasted with the 
Latin translation. Although the originals have thus 
vanished, we may form some approximate idea of 
their outward appearance. The material was pro- 
bably paper (II John, 12), made of the Egyptian 
reed or papyrus; parchment, though not unknown 
(II Timothy, iv. 18), being at that time too dear for 
ordinary ubo. Ink and the reed-pen are mentioned 
in III John, 13. The sheets when written were 
made up in the form of a roll. The text was written 
in oolumns, and the writing was continuous, without 
any interval between the words, and without any 
system of punctuation. The characters were what 
are known as tmcial, consisting wholly of largo, orect, 
square or but slightly rounded, capitals. The different 
writings were speedily multiplied by means of copies; 
and it is from such of these copies as have been pre- 
served, taken in oonneotion with ancient versions 
and quotations in the writings of the fathers, that 
we are enabled to ascertain or approximate to the 
true text. The oldest manuscri£| extant are referred 
to the fourth century, and on comparing these with 
later ones we find that various changes were intro- 
duced. All the manusoripts of the New Testament 
are in the voluihe form consisting of folded sheets, 
and not in rolls. The division into columns was at 
first retained, but the number of columns varied. 
The uncial characters by degrees lost their stiffness 
and uprightness, and by the tenth century the smaller 
cursive writing prevailed. It was but seldom that 


a oodex contained the whole New Testament; and 
if it did, it probably embraoed the Septuagint also, 
(See Oodix.) Only four of the uncials, and but law 
even of the oursivea, approach completeness. ¥ W 
of the manusoripts have glosses on the margin, or 
even a continuous chain of patristio oommeats. 
"punctuation came into general use about the eighth 
‘century, bu£ no uniform system existed for several 
centuries. Our present mode was only established 
after the beginning of the sixteenth century *by the 
Venetian printers, Aldus and Pauluft ^ianutius, and 
• was applied to the New Testament by Erasmus and 
B. Stephens. The need of come division of the text 
for purposes of reference Was early felt, and so we 
find that various systems of division wqre introduced 
at different periods. Our modern arrangement of 
chapters, already referred to, * was made by the 
Spanish cardinal, Hugo de Sancto Caro (died 1268). 
The subdivision into Verses^ as we now lusve it, 
was established by Robert Stephens in 1565. The 
titles and subscriptions of the books form no part of 
the original text, and they merely represent the 
ancient tradition aB to the authorship of the books. 
The subscriptions in the case of some of thfe epistles 
are demonstrably erroneous. , 

During the fourteen hundred yearn, <JflT*our era 
preceding the Invention of printiiUL'tbe text of the 
New Testament was preserved mm trifitndtyed by 
means of manuscript copies; and jsstibs tep lpribera 
were liable to the various possibi|uies wjrgrror in- 
cident to such a process, the text naturally underwent 
numerous minute changes or variations in the course 
of frequent transcription. For long the existence of 
various readings was almost unknown, but in 1707 
Dr. Mill announced that hpJttMi collected 80,000 for 
his edition. This number Tiaa since been greatly 
enlarged, and now not less than 120,000 are recorded 
In deciding the oorrect text in Buch oases our ohief 
authorities are the manuscripts. Their value depends 
partly on their antiquity and partly on other con- 
siderations, internal and external. The number of 
the uncial or older manuscripts (down to the tenth 
century), after deducting duplicates, iB 127, and there 
are in all about 1500 cursives. For conven|gpc6 of 
reference the former are designated by letterrof the* 
Roman or Greek alphabet, the latter by numerals. 
Among the leading are the Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
now in the British Museum, assigned to the first 
half of the fifth century; Codex Vaticanus (B), in 
the Vatican Library, assigned to the fourth century; 
Codex Ephraemi (0), a palimpsest In the Imperial 
Library at Paris, of the fifth century; Codex Bez© 
(D, for the Gospels and Acts), a Graeco-Latin MS. in 
Cambridge University Library, assigned to the sixth 
century; and the Codex Sinaitious, discovered by 
Tischendorf in 1859, believed to be at least os old 
as B. After manuscripts come the ancient versions, 
of which the chief are two Syriac translations, the 
Peshito and the Philoxenian ; two Egyptian, the 
Memphiticand theSahidio; theEthiopic; the Gothic 
of Ulttlas (very fragmentary); the different remain* 
of the version known as the old Latin, and the Vul- 
gate (which Bee). A third authority oonsists in the 
citations of the books in the works of the fathers, 
but this is much less reliable than the other two. 
The Greek New Testament was first printed on the 
eve of the Reformation in two nearly contemporary 
editions, that of the Complutenslan Polyglot projected 
by Cardinal Ximenes (1614), and that of Erasmus 
( 1516 ). Erasmus issued other editions, and was 
followed by the learned Parisian printer, Robert - 
Stephens, whose great edition (1550), designated 
Regia (Royal), presented the first systematic collec- 
tion of various readings. Beza’s edition of 1589 •« 
that of Stephens of 1550 were the ohief authorities 
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on which tho English Authorised Version of 1611 
wh baaed The oeiebrated Elsevir edition! appeared 
at Leyden in 1624 and 1688. Subsequent editions 
of importance were Walton's Polyglot (1667), Dr. 
Mill'^ (1709), Bengal’s (1784), and Wetstrin’s (1761), 
followed by the oeiebrated GrieBbaoh’s, who published 
his editions in 1774-76, 1796-1806. Lachmann’s 
larger edition appeared in 1842-60, and was followed 
by Tiaohendorfs, one of the most important of all, and 
that of Tregelles (1867 -59). W estcott and Hort’ s edi- 
tion, which does not greatly differ from Tlsohendorfs, 
appeared in 1881. Another recent text is that which' ' 
gives the readings adopted in the Revised Version 
of 1881. 

All the books of the New Testament hare oome 
down to us as originally written in the Greek lan- 
guage. The Greek df the New Testament, however, 
differs Considerably from that of the classioal writers, 
and belongs to what was called the common dialect , that 
form which the language assumed after the Mace- 
donian supremacy had brought the various Greek- 
speaking communities under a common rule. The 
writers of the New Testament were all, or nearly all, 
Jews; and while employing the Greek language, 
they oxhibit many traces of their native idiom, so 
that their writings present more or lesB of a Hebraic 
colouring. Thelgpdy, as has been well said, is Greek ; 
the spirit is Hebtavf* The language of the authors 
of the Testament was powerfully influenced by 
that of jUm Septatagint, but it was more idiom atiu. 
The New Testament writers frequently use well- 
selected Greek terms, which the Alexandrian trans- 
lators have not employed; and form their phrases in 
accordance with genuhM^ Greek idiom, where the 
Septuagint keeps by the Hebrew. The Hellenistio 
idiom in the Septuaginfc moves in the fetters of a 
close translation; in the New Testament it exhibits 
the freedom and flexibility of original composition. 

English Tranalationa . — Paraphrases of portions of 
the Bible into Anglo-Saxon alliterative metre were 
made by Caedmon, and are still extant, and we 
possess also the Psalms, the Gospels, and other 
portions of Scripture in Anglo-Saxon. Wickliffe's 
transition, made by the reformer in conjunction 
with a coadjutor, Nicholas de Hereford, was begun 
about 1866, and completed in 1380. A revised and 
improved edition of this was executed by John 
Purvey, Wickliffe’s friend, and finished in 1388. 
The first printed version of the New Testament in 
English was the translation of William Tindall, or 
Tyndale, one of the early martyra to the Reforma- 
tion. Before his exile from England, Tindall had 
revolved in his mind this work, by which he proposed 
that he should make ‘the boy that driveth the plough 
to know more of the Scriptures than the priests’. 
Ho executed it during his residence on the Conti- 
nent, where his last years were spent in labours and 
travels connected with this enterprise. His New 
Testament was partly printed at Cologne in 1626, the 
complete edition appearing at Worms. Other edi- 
tions were printed in different continental cities — 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Strasburg, Nlirnberg, Ac. — at 
different dates. It was proscribed and burned in 
England, but copies were smuggled over and UBed 
m seoret. The Pentateuch was also published by 
Jindall in 1630, a second edition in 1684. He also 
translated some of the prophetical books. His trans- 
ition was superior to all previous versions in purity, 
perspicuity, and aocuracy, and it formed the basis 
or all subsequent translations, particularly of the 
uthonzed Version. The first printed English trans- 
lation of the entire Bible was published by Miles 
verdale in 1686. It was undertaken at the in- 
nee of Cromwell in opposition to Tindall's trans- 
l< jn, and being made, not from the originals, but 


from Geraata and Latin versions, was Inferior to 
Tindall's. It Is in black-letter and contains the 
Apocrypha. After the death of Tindall, John Rogers, 
who was the first to suffer death for his religion In 
the reign of Queen Mary, undertook the completion 
of his translation of the Old Testament, and the 
preparation of a new edition. In this edition the 
latter part of the Old Testament (after II Chronldee) 
was based on Coverdale’s version. It was printed at 
Antwerp, m black-letter, and the translator’s name 
was given as 1 Thomas Matthew ’. Through the influ- 
ence of Archbishop Crammer it was allowed to be 
published in England and was dedicated to Henry 
v III. It was in one volume folio, dated 1687, and con- 
tained useful prefatory matter and marginal notes. 
A second edition appeared in 1638; and a revised 
edition was published in 1689, under the superin- 
tendence of Richard Taverner, who also added 
matter of his own. In the same year as Taverner’s 
another edition appeared, printed by authority, with 
an engraving, Baid to be by Holbein, on the title-page. 
In costly type, and forming a sumptuous folio, with 
a preface by Cranmer, and hence called Oranmer’s 
Bible, otherwise the Great Bible. This was the 
first Biblo printed by authority in England, and 
a royal proclamation in 1640 ordered a copy of 
it to be placed in every parish church. This con- 
tinued, with various revisions, to be the author- 
ized version till 1568. In 1567 an English trans- 
lation appeared at Geneva, beginning with the 
New Testament, based on Tindall’B, and completing 
the entire Bible iu three years. This was the work 
of Whittington, Co verdale, Goodman, John Knox, 
and other exiles. It was accompanied by notes of 
a polemical and Calvinistic tendency. It was com- 
monly oalled the Geneva Bible, bnt became even 
bettei known by another title, the Breeches Bible, 
from its rendering of the last clause of Genesis iii. 7 : 

1 They sewed fig-tree leaves together and made them- 
selves breeches’. This version was generally adopted 
by the Puritan party, and was for sixty years the 
moBt popular in England. It was allowed to be 
printed in England under a patent of monopoly in 
1561. It was the first printed in Roman letters, 
instead of the old black-letter, which reduced its 
bulk and price. It was also the first English edition 
(as already mentioned) to adopt the plan of a divi- 
sion into versos. It omitted the Apocrypha, left the 
authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews open, and 
put words not in the original in italics. 

The Bishops’ Bible, published 1668 to 1672, was 
based on Cranmer ’s, ana revised by Arohbishop Par- 
ker and eight bishops. It succeeded Oranmer’s as 
the authorized version, and was rendered as attrac- 
tive as profuse illustration and expensive getting 
up could render it, but this mado it inaccessible to 
the people, and it did not commend itBelf muoh to 
scholars. In 1582 an edition of the New Testament, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, appeared at 
Rheims, and in 1609-10 the Old Testament, with 
notes, was published at Douay. This is commonly 
called the Douay Bible, and is the English version 
recognized by the Roman Catholic Church. It pro- 
fessed to be based on a greater respect for the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, and other anoient trans- 
lations, than the previous English versions, and was 
accompanied by notes as dogmatic as those of the 
Geneva Bible. In one respect it was markedly de- 
ficient, in purity of English diction. 

In the reign of James I. a Hebrew scholar, Hugh 
Broughton, insisted on the necessity of a new trans- 
lation, and at the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
the suggestion was made by Dr. Rainolds of Oxford, 
as spokesman of the Puritan representatives, and 
accepted by the king. The work was committed to 
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fifty-four scholars, but only forty -seven took part 
to it. They were divided into six companies, who 
had their respective tasks assigned them and met 
apart. The revision was begun in 1607, and occu- 
pied three years. The whole work was revised by 
twelve of the translators, two out of eaoh company, 
and a final revision was made by Dr. Myles Smith, 
the writer of the preface, and Dr. Bilson, bishop of 
Winchester. The completed work was published 
in a folio volume in 1011. The translators were 
enjoined to follow the ordinary Bible read in the 
ohurohes commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, and 
not tojmake alterations unless the meaning of the 
original could be more accurately oonveyed. The 
general aoouraoyof this translation, which is usually 
known as the Authorized Version, and the purity 
of its style, so won the approbation of scholars, 
and commended it to readers generally, that from 
the time of its adoption it has superseded all other 
versions. This general adoption, however, which no 
previous authorized version had sucoeeded in obtain- 
ing, though evidently resting more on its own merits 
than on official sanction, has probably had an injuri- 
ous effect on the critical study of the Bible, whioh 
the continued use of a variety of versions must have 
tended to foster. Latterly, however, the advances 
made in Hebrew scholarship and biblical criticism 
gave rise to a general demand among those interested 
in the study of the Bible for a revision of the 
Authorized Version, and the task was undertaken 
by a number of the Anglican clergy, with the aid of 
associates from various other bodies. The work was 
set afoot by the convocation of Canterbury, who in 
1870 appointed a committee to oonBider the question 
of revision. The committee in a few months reported 
favourably on the scheme, recommending that ' the 
revision be so conducted as to comprise both mar- 
ginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found neoessary to insert in the text of the authorized 
version'; stating also 'that in the above resolutions 
we do not contemplate any new translation of the 
Bible, or any alteration of the language, except 
where in the judgment of the most competent soholars 
such change iB neoessary \ Two companies were soon 
formed — one for the Old, the other for the Now 
Testament, inoluding a number of scholars belonging 
to America — and the revised version of the New 
Testament was issued in 1881, while that of the Old 
Testament appeared in 1885. In accuracy at least 
the revised version is greatly superior to the old, but 
probably it will not supersede it Of other transla- 
tions than the English Authorized Version, that of 
Luther, which formed an epoch in the history of 
the German language, is the most remarkable. It 
was finished in 1534. For translations in different 
languages see next article. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES, societies formed for the 
distribution of the Bible or portions of it in various 
languages, eithor gratuitously or at a low ra*e. A 
clergyman of Wales, whom the want of a Welsh 
Bible led to London, occasioned the establishment of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which was 
founded in London, March 7, 1804. A great number 
of similar institutions were soon formed in all parts 
of Great Britain, and cunnect^l with the former as a 
parent sooiety, to support it pecuniary contribu- 
tions, and to receive, in return, a supply of Bibles. 
On the Continent of Europe, in India, in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, in Canada and elsewhere, similar 
societies have been formed, and are oonnected with 
tile home sooiety, whioh is by far the largest of the 
kind in the world. It carries on the distribution of 
the Scriptures, partly directly, by means of agents of 
Its own established in the different countries, under 
whom arc colporteurs who disseminate the sooiety's 


publications among the people ; and partly indirectly, 
by the assistance it gives to other associations of 
various kinds, all engaged in work more or less akin 
to its own. Thus ohurohes engaged in missionary or 
home work are everywhere indebted to the British 
and Foreign Bible Sooiety for assistance lent, and 
in particular the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts and the Church Missionary 
Sooiety, which between them use some seventy lan- 
guages in their minions, are for sixty out of those 
seventy languages entirely dependent upon the Bible 
Sooiety. Other institutions aided by free grants of 
books, or of books at reduced prices, include such as 
the missions to seamen, soldiers, and fishermen, Voung 
Men’s Christian Associations, missionary societies, 
the Salvation Army, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, Ac-; 
while grants of money are made directly to the 
expenses of Bible-women in London and -to several 
societies for the employment of Bible-women in the 
East, such as the Church of England Zenana Mission- 
ary Society, and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mis- 
sion. Since the formation of this great society in 
1804 the translation, printing, and distribution of 
the whole or part of the Bible has been promoted by 
it directly in 286 languages or dialects, and indirectly 
in other 65, making a total of 351, exclusive of dif 
ferent versions and revisions in the same language or 
dialect Among the European langu ag es in which 
the whole Bible has beenoirculated are Welsh, Gaelic, 
Irish, Manx, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Ice- 
landic, German, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Hunga- 
rian, Modem Greek, Ancient Greek, Turkish, Rou- 
manian, Servian, Bulgarian. In some oases the 
whole Bible has been translated on behalf of a com- 
paratively small population. Thus, to mention only 
European tongues, we have separate versions for 
the use of the Lithuanians, the Wends of Saxon 
Lusatia,the Wends of Prussian Lusatia, the Romansch 
people of the Engadine, the Romansch of the Grfeong, 
the Lapps, the Finns, the Livonians, and the Estho- 
nians. Among the languages of Asia the Bible has 
been translated into Armenian (anoient and modern), 


Arabic, Syriac, Persian.Sanskrit, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Hindi, Uriya (Orissa), Telugu, Kanarese, Tamil, 

Malayalam, Marathi, Gujarathi, Singhalese, Assamese. 

Burmese, Chinese, Mongol, Japanese, and Malay. 
There are also versions in Maori, Fijian, and several 
other languages of the Pacific islands; in Abyssiniar 
(Amhario), Swahili, Malagasi, Sechuana, Zulu, and 
one or two other languages of Africa; in Eskimo and 
Cree among American tongues; while many of the 
languages in which portions of the Soriptures have 
been circulated by or through the sooiety are unknown 
to ordinary readers even by name. In many oases 
the society has been instrumental in getting lan- 
guages reduced to a written form for the first time 
in order to provide the people using them with the 
Soriptures. The society has a large annual income, 
arising partly from subscriptions, donations, legacies, 
&c., and partly from the sale of its publications, which, 
of course, are often sold at a loss. Latterly its annual 
expenditure has been usually about £200,000, and in 
one year rose as high as £240,000. Altogether, from 
its commencement to 1898, its expenditure amounted 

to £12,744,000. For the year ending March 31, 
1898, the income amounted to £229,749, the wp®* 1 * 
diture to £221,857. The total issue of the society in 
the same year of Bibles and portions of the Bible 
was 4,387,152, there being 2,073,467 of these issued 
from the Bible House, London, and the rest trom 
the depots abroad. The aggregate of the society 
issue now amounts to about 160,000,000. At 
beginning of the nineteenth century it 
that there were not more than 4,000,000 or 6,000,000 
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copies o! the Scriptures in the world, the number of 
translations then employed for the Bible amounting 
to about fifty. Sinoe the establishment of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society about 160,000,000 copies 
of the Word of God, in whole or in part, have, as 
just mentioned, been circulated by it directly; while 
other kindred societies which have sprung out of 
it, or acted in concert with it, have distributed 
94,000,000 oopies more; so that during the nine- 
teenth oentury the total number of copies or portions 
of the sacred Scriptures distributed m this way has 
amounted to about 254,000,000. 

The Edinburgh Bible Society was established in 
1809, and up to 1826 was oonnected with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. It then took up a separate 
position, and remained independent till in 1861 it 
united with the National, the Glasgow, and other 
Bible Sbeieties, into a whole called the National Bible 
* Sooiety of Sootland, having its head-quarters in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. The revenue of the society is 
between £30,000 and £40,000, and the yearly circula- 
tion of Bibles and portions of Scripture about 800,000. 
The society has many auxiliaries, and circulates the 
Scriptures in Great Britain and colonies, on the Con- 
tinent, and in China, Japan, &c. The total iBsue is 
now ?ver 12,000,000. The Hibernian Bible Sooiety, 
which has its head-quarters in Dublin, was established 
in 1806. Its object is to encourage a wider circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, 
in Ireland. 

On the Continent of Europe the principal Bible 
societies are the Prussian, which waB established at 
Berlin in 1805, and has issued over 8,000,000 copies; 
the Wiirtemberg, instituted in 1812, with auxiliaries; 
the Berg (Elberfeld), instituted 1813; the Saxon, 
1814; the Netherlands, 1815; and the Swedish. 
The Russian Bible Society in St. Petersburg, founded 
in 1818, vied with the British, and printed the 
Bible in thirty-one languages and dialects spoken in 
the Russian dominions; but it was suppressed by an 
imperial ukase in 1826. A new Bible Society was 
then instituted at St. Petersburg — namely, the Rus- 
Kian Evangelical Bible Society, which supplies the 
Bible to Russian Protestants. The British and 
Foreign Sooiety has colporteurs in the country. In 
1817 the distribution of the Bible by such societies 
was forbidden in Austria, and those already existing 
in Hungary were suppressed. Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal have had as yet no Bible societies; but the 
British societies are energetic in providing them 
with liiblos in their own tongues. 

IntheUnited Statesof Am erica the great Amerioan 
Bible Society, formed in 1816, acts in concert with 
the auxiliary societies in all parts of the Union. The 
annual income of the society is now over £100,000, 
and its total issue has amounted to about 64,000,000 
copies. These have been mostly in English, Spanish, 
and French, from the society’s plates. The managers 
have occasionally purchased Bibles in Europe, and 
jasued them to applicants, in German, Dutch, Welsh, 
Gaelic, Portuguese, modem Greek, and some other 
European languages. They have also furnished 
money to print translations into pagan languages, by 
American missionaries. It is the obieot of the society 
jnpply everyone who can read in the United States, 
before devoting muoh attention to distribution abroad, 
itet Spanish America and Ceylon, Greece, and the 
Sandwich Islands have been furnished with Bibles by 
, 80c }ety. Other Amerioan societies are the Penn- 
Trn U o a Society, the American and Foreign 
i?Tn^ iet y» and the Amerioan Bible Union. 
lJl ■ l0GRAPHY signifies the knowledge of 
t.i.^ 8 ’j-« re ^ erence t° the subjects disoussed in them, 
and Jr er ? nt de S reeB of rarity, ouriosity, reputed 
real value, the materials of whioh they are com- 


posed, and the rank which they ought to hold in the 
classification of a library. It is therefore divided 
into two branobes, the first of whioh has reference to 
the oontents of books, and may be called, for want of 
a better phrase, inteUeotual bibliography ; the eeoond 
treats of their external character, the history of par- 
ticular copies, &o., and may be termed material biblio- 
^raphy. The object of the first branch Is to give 
information regarding the most valuable books in 
every department of study by means of catalogues. 

Bibliography has been, and still is, cultivated most 
successfully in France. This is owing partly to the 
richeS' of the great and daily increasing public 
libraries, liberally thrown open to the use of the 
public, partly to the large number of fine private 
collections. Brunet's well - known Manuel du 
Libraire waB the first important work which con- 
tained, in an alphabetical form, a list of the most 
valuable and oostly books of all literatures; Barbier's 
Diotionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes, the first sys- 
tematic and satisfactory treatise on this subject; 
Renouard’s Catalogue d’un Amateur, the first, and 
for a long time the best guide of the French collectors; 
the Bibliographic do la France, the first work which 
showed how the yearly accumulation of literary works 
can be recorded in the moat authentic manner. No 
less valuable are the workB of Peignot, Petit Bade!, 
Renouard on the AldineB (Bee Aldine Editions), and 
various others. Among moro recent French works 
may be cited Bibliographic de la France, a periodical 
publication oommencod in Paris in 1810. H.Bossango, 
Ma Bibliothfeque Fra^aise (PariB, post 8vo, 1865), 
gives a list of standard editions of the best French 
authors. I. M. Qu6rard, La France Litt4raire ou 
Dictionnaire Bibliographique, an account of the 
literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(ten vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827-39); Qu4rard, La Liter- 
ature Fran^aise Ooutemporaine (1827-49); Brunet’s 
Manual du Libraire (new edition, six vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1860-65); E. Hatin, Bibliographie de la 
Presse F4riodique Fran^aise (one vol. 8vo, Paris, 
1866); Lorenz, Catalogue General de la Librairie 
Fran<jaise depuis 1840, giving French publications 
from 1840 to 1899. 

In England, although it contains many rioh publio 
and private collections, bibliography has not been so 
suooessfully cultivated as in France. The most ex- 
tensive catalogues of bonks which it can boast of are 
those of the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Harleian 
Library (compiled partly by Dr. Johnson), &r. 
Catalogues compiled on a scientific system, by which 
the reader is assisted in his researches after books on 
a particular subject, are not numerous in English, 
but we may mention Sonnenschein’s The Best Books 
(1891), and Guide to Contemporary Literature (1895), 
presenting classified lists of about 100,000 works. 
The most splendid catalogue perhaps ever published 
is that of the Earl of Spencer’s Library, oompiled 
by Dibdin, in four large volumes, with numerous 
engravings. Among English bibliographical works 
are the Typographical Antiquities of Ames, Herbert, 
and Dibdin; Dr. Adam Clarke’B Bibliographical 
Dictionary and Miscellany (1803-6, eight vols.); 
Dibdin’s Introduction to the Knowledge of Rare 
and Valuable Editions of the Classics (latest edition, 
1827, two vok.); Brydges’ Censura Literaria (1805), 
and British Bibliograpner(1818); Beloe’s Anecdotes 
of Literature (1807); Savage’s Librarian (1808) ; 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron (1817); and 
Tour in France and Germany (1821); Hornes In- 
troduction to the Study of Bibliography (1814); 
Dr. Robert Watt’s Bihliotheca Britannica (1824, 
four vols. 4 to), a work of stupendous labour and 
great utility; Joeeph W. Mow’s Manual of Classical 
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Bibliography (1825); Darlings Cyclopaedia Biblio- 
graphies (chiefly theological literature, 1854); A 
Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Barest 
Books in the English Language, by J. Payne Collier, 

F. 8.A. (two vols. 8 vo, London, 1865) ; Lowndes' 
Bibliographer's Manual, edited by H. G. Bohn 
(London, 1869, six vols.); 8. A. AUibone’s Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors (Philadelphia, 1859-71, three 
vols., and two of Supplement, 1891); Halkett and 
Laing's Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literatureof Great Britain (1882-88, fourvols.); 
Sampson Low’s English Catalogue of Books, which 
in a series of successive volumes catalogues the Bri- 
tish books published from 1885 onwards to the pre- 
sent time; Ac. 

American literature, although of comparatively 
recent origin, has already given rise to a pretty ex- 
tensive series of bibliographical works on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We may cite — Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Books, Ac., in the Indian Tongues of the 
United States (8vo, Washington, 1849); Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature (two vols. royal 
8vo, New York, 1856); Ternaux-Compans, Biblio- 
thfeque Amt?ricaine (8vo, Paris, 1837); Trubner’B 
Bibliographical Guide to American Literature (Lon- 
don, 1856); and the General American Catalogue of 
Leypoldt and Jones (1880, with continuations). 

The learned Germans, little assisted by public and 
almost entirely destitute of private collections, con- 
sulting only the real wants of the science, have 
actively endeavoured to promote it. Ersch is the 
founder of German bibliography. He gave it a truly 
scientific character by Ids extensive work, Allge- 
meines Repertorium der Literatur (Universal Reper- 
tory of Literature, 1793-1807), and by his Handlmch 
der DeutBchen Literatur (Manual of German Litera- 
ture). German bibliography is particularly rich in 
the literature of separate sciences ; and tho bib- 
liography of the Greek and Latin literature, as well 
as the branch which treats of ancient editions, was 
founded by the Germans. The first attempt, in 
Germany, to prepare a universal bibliographical 
work was made by Ebert. The following are valu- 
able German bibliographical works in particular de- 
partments of science and literature : — T. A. Nosselt's 
Anweiaung zur Kenntniss der Beaten Allgemeinen 
Bucher in der Thoologie (fourth edition, Leipzig, 
1800), and the continuation of it by Simon (Leipzig, 
1813); C F. Burdach’s Literatur der Heilwissen- 
Bchaft (Gotha, 1810, two vols.); W. Gf. Ploucquet's 
Literatura Medica (Tubingen, 1808, four vols. 4to); 
T. G. Meusel’s Bibliotheca Historica (Leipzig, 1782- 
1802, eleven vols in twenty-two vols , not finished); 
his Literatur der Statistik (Leipzig, 1816, two vols.); 

G. R. Rohmers Hibliotbeua Scriptorum HiBtorife 
Naturalis (Leipzig, 1786-99, seven voU.); Alb. 
Haller’B Bibliotheca Botanica (Zurich, 1771, two 
vols. 4 to), Anatomica (Zurich, 1774, two vols. 4to); 
Chirurgica (Bern, 1774, two vols. 4tn); and Medi- 
cine Practice (Bern, 1776, et seq., four vols. 4to); 
Ac.; R. Buckner's Bibliographisches Handbuch der 
Deutscheu Dramatischeu Literatur (4to, Berlin, 
1837) ; W. Engelrnann’s Bibliotheca Geographica 
(two vols. 8 vo, Leipzig, 1858)^ olfcified catalogue 
of all works in geography ariWtravels published in 
Germany from tbe middle of the fourteenth century 
down to 1856, with prices, index, Ac.; W. Engel- 
mann's Bibliutheoa Philologica (third edition, 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1853) contains a list of Greek and Latin 
grammars, from 1760 to 1852; the same writer has 
published bibliographical works on mechanical tech- 
nology, medicine, economy, veterinary art, geography, 
zoology, palaeontology, Ac. ; W. Heinsius' Allgemeines 
Buoherlexikon, an extensive work forming (with its 


continuations) an alphabetical a&t&logue of all the 
books published in Germany from 1700 to 1888, with 
sizes, prices, and publishers' names; and Keytar's 
Vollstandiges Buoherlexikon, giving books published 
between 1750 and 1882. 

Directions for the study of bibliography are con- 
tained in Aohard's Cours Eldmentaire de Biblio- 
graphic (1807, three vols.), Th. Hartwell Horne's 
Introduction to the Study of Bibliography (1814, 
two vols. ), and Brunet’s ConnaisBances Necessaires 
h un Bibliophile (Paris, 1878). 

Material Bibliography , often called by way of 
eminence bibliography, considers books in regard to 
their exterior, their history, Ac., and has been prin- 
cipally cultivated In France and England. The 
different branches of material bibliography (see also 
Bibliomania) may here be mentioned : — the know- 
ledge of the ancient editions ( incunabula , or, if classi- 
cal authors, editionea principea ), some of the best 
works on which are G. Wfg. Panzer’B Annales Typo- 
graphic! (Nurnberg, 1793-1803, eleven vols. 4to), 
coming dowfc to 1536; the AnnaleB Typographic!, 
by Maittaire (Hague, 1719, et seq., eleven vols. 4to), 
which not only contains the titles, but investigates 
the subjects of works. More exact descriptions of 
particular ancient editions are found in Serna San- 
tander’s Dictionn. Bibliogr. du 1 Bifeme Sifecle (Brus- 
sels, 1805, three voIb.); Fossius’ Catalogue Codicum, 
sec 15, Impressor. Bibliotheca Magliabecchiande 
(Florence, 1793, three vols. fol.), and others. The 
study of rare books, on account of the vague prin- 
ciples on which it rests, is more difficult than is 
generally believed, and easily degenerates into super- 
ficial and capricious trifling. This has been more 
injured than promoted by I. Vogt’s Catalogus Lib- 
rorum Rariorum (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1793), and 
J. .Tac. Bauer’s Bibliotheca Libror. Rarior. Univer- 
salis (Niimberg, 1770-91, twelve vols.). We may 
also mention here the catalogues of the bookB pro- 
hibited by the Roman Church (Indices Librorum 
Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum). For the discovery 
of the authors of anonymous and pseudonymous 
works, we may use Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouv- 
rages Anonymes et Pseudonymes (Paris, 1806-9, 
four vols.), which in valuable for its accuracy (but it 
contains only French and Latin works); Qu^rard’s 
Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Polyonymes et Anonymes 
de la Literature Franyaise (Paris, 1864-56), and his 
Supercheries Litteraires Ddvoildes (five vols. Paris, 
1845-56). We need not observe what an important 
source of information in the department of biblio- 
graphy are literary journals. See Bibliomania. 

BIBLIOMANCY, divination performed by means 
of the Bible, also called aortea biblical , or sortea sanc- 
torum. It consisted in taking passages at hazard, 
and drawing indications thence concerning things 
future. It was much used at the consecration of 
bishops. It wub a practice adopted from the hea- 
thens, who drew the same kind of prognostications 
from the works of Homer and Virgil. In 405 the 
Council of Vannes condemned all who practised this 
art to be cast out of the communion of the church ; 
as did the Councils of Agde and Auxerre. But in 
the twelfth century we find it employed as a mode of 
detecting heretics In the Gallican Church it was 
long practised in the election of bishops; obildren 
being employed, on behalf of each candidate, to draw 
slips of paper with texts on them, and that which 
was thought most favourable decided tbe choice. A 
similar mode was pursued at the installation ot 
abbots and the reception of canons ; and this custom 
is said to have continued in the cathedrals of Ypres* 
St. Omer, and Boulogne, as late as the year 1744. 1** 
the Greek Church we read of the prevalence of tb» 
custom as early as the consecration of Athanasius* 
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on whose behalf the presiding prelfcte, Caracalla 
archbishop of Nioomedia, opened the Qospels at the 
words, * For the devil and his angels ' (Mat. xxv. 41). 
The Bishop of Nice first saw them, and adroitly turned 
over the leaf to another verse, whioh was instantly 
read aloud: ‘ The birds of the air oame and lodged in 
the branches thereof (Mat.xiii. 82). But this passage 
appearing irrelevant to the oeremony, the first became 
gradually known, and the Ohuroh of Constantinople 
was violently agitated by the most fatal divisions 
during the patriarchate. 

BIBLIOMANIA (‘book-madness’), a word formed 
from the Greek, and signifying a passion for possess- 
ing rare or curious books. The true bibliomanist is 
determined in the purchase of books less by the value 
of their contents than by certain accidental circum- 
stances attending them. To be valuable in his eyes 
they must belong to particular classes, be made of 
singular materials, or have something remarkable in 
their history. Some books acquire the character of 
belonging to particular classes from treating of a par- 
ticular subject; others from somelhiq^ 'peculiar in 
their mechanical execution (as the omission of the 
word ‘riot’ in the seventh commandment, whioh gives 
the Wicked Bible its name), or from the circum- 
stance of having issued from a press of uncommon 
eminence, or because they once belonged to the library 
of an eminent man. But there are certain fashions 
in bibliomania, and books that are much sought after 
at one time may at another be com parati vely neglected. 
Some collections of books may possess or have pos- 
sessed much intrinsic value; Buch as collections of 
the various early editions of the Bible; collections of 
editions of single classics (for example, those of 
Horace and Cicero) ; the editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics in umm Delphvni and cum notis vari- 
orum; the editions of the Italian classics printed by 
the Academy della Crusca ; works printed by the 
Elzevirs and by Aldus; the classics published by 
Maittaire or Foulis; and the celebrated Bipont edi- 
tions, with others. It perhaps was more customary 
in former times than at present to make collections 
of books which have something remarkable in their 
history (for example, books which have become very 
scarce, and such as have been prohibited), yet various 
scarce books are highly prized on account of nothing 
but their rarity, the original (1780) Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of Burns’s Poems, for instance. First editions 
inay be ranked in the same class. Books distinguished 
1 for remarkable mutilations have also been eagerly 
sought for. Those which appeared in the infancy of 
typography oalled incunabula, from the Latin cutwf, a 
cradle, and among them the first editions (editiones 
principes) of the ancient classics, are still in general 
request. An enormouB prioe is frequently given also 
for splendid proof impressions of copperplate engrav- 
ings, and for coloured impressions, for works adorned 
with miniatures and illuminated initial letters; like- 
wise for such as are printed upon vellum. Works 
printed upon paper of uncommon mat erials, or various 
substitutes for paper (asbestos, for instance), have 
been much sought after; likewise those printed upon 
coloured paper. Other bookB in high esteem among 
bibliomanists are those which are printed on large 
paper, with very wide margins. In English adver- 
tisements of rare bookB some one ta often mentioned 
48 particularly valuable on account of its being ‘a tall 
®opy If the leaves happen to be uncut the value of 
the copy ia much enhanced. Other works highly valued 
hy bibliomanists are those whioh are printed with 
wtters of gold or silver, or ink of singular colour; for 
example, ( 1 ) F asti N apoleonei (Paris, 1804, 4to), a oopy 
on blue vellum paper, with golden letters; (2) Magna 
'-'harta (London, Whitaker, 1816, folio), three copies 
pon purple-coloured vellum, with golden letters. 


Bibliomaniaof ten extends to the binding. In France 
the bindings of Derome, Padeloup, and Bozerian are 
highly valued ; in England those of Oharles Lewis 
and Roger Payne, among elghteenth-oentury binders; 
while Hayday, Rivifere, Bedford, and Zaehnsdorf may 
be mentioned as among the notable craftsmen of the 
nineteenth. Even the edges of booksare often adorned 
with fine paintings. Many devioes have been adopted 
to give a factitious value to bindings. Jeffery, a 
London bookseller, had Fox's History of King J ames 
II. bound in fox -skin, in allusion to the name of the 
author; and the famous English bibliomanist Askew 
even had a book bound in human skin. In the library 
of the castle of Konigsberg are twenty books bound 
in silver (oommonly called the silver library). These 
are riohly adorned with large and beautifully-engraved 
gold plates, in the middle and on the corners. Tb the 
exterior decoration of books belongs the bordering 
of the pages with single or double lines, drawn with 
the pen ( exemplaire rSgU), oommonly of red colour — 
a custom which we find adopted in the early age of 
printingin the works printed by Stephens. Thecustom 
of colouring engravings baa generally been dropped, 
except in cases where the subject particularly requires 
it (for instance, in works on natural history, or the 
costumes of different nations), because the colours 
conoeal the delicacy of the engraving. 

Other means of idle competition being almost all 
exhausted, a new method of gratifying the biblio- 
maniat taste was adopted, that of enriching works 
by the addition of engravings — illustrative indeed of 
the text of the book, but not particularly called for 
— and of preparing only single copies. Books are 
often mutilated in this way to enrich Borne other 
book. Such ' grangerized ’ copies have long been well 
known. 

Among book auctions at which the bibliomania 
raged with the greatest fury was that of the library 
of the Duke of Roxburghe in London, 1812. Every 
work was bought at an almost inoredible price. For 
instance, the first edition of Boccaocio’s Deoameron, 
published by Valdarfer in 1471, was sold for £2260 
sterling — at that time a ‘ reoord ’ price. In memory 
of this auction the Roxburghe Club was founded in 
the following year, of which Lord Spenoer was pre- 
sident. It met yearly on the 13th of July, the anni- 
versary of the sale of the Boccaooio in the St. Alban’s 
Tavern. The fortunate purchaser of the Decameron 
at this sale was the Marquis of Blandford; at his 
death, in 1819, it was sold for £918, 16a, and ulti- 
mately came into the possession of Earl Spencer, who 
had bid £2260 for it at the great sale. We may 
compare this with two similar auctions that took 
place near the end of the same century, namely, those 
of the Earl of Jersey’s Osterley Park Library in 
1886 and the Earl of Ashburnham’s Library in 
1897-98. At the former the only known perfect 
copy of Caxton’s Romance of King Arthur realized 
£1950, and Caxton’s translation of Le Fevre’s His- 
toryes of Troye was sold for £1830 ; another work 
printed by Caxton, Gower’s Confossio Amantis, 
was disposed of for £810. At the latter sale a 
Mazarin Bible on vellum (date 1460-66) realized 
£4000, and a record price was obtained for a Caxton, 
namely, £2100 for a perfect copy, with rough edges, 
of Le Fevre's Boke of the Hoolc Lyf of Jason ^trans- 
lated and printed by him (1477). Other prioes at 
this sale were £1650 for a Biblia Pauperum (block- 
book, 1430); £1500 for the firet Latin Bible with a 
date (1462), on vellum; £1820 for a perfect copy of 
Caxton’B first edition (1477) of the Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers ; and £1000 for Dunn Gardner s 
oopy (perfeot) of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 
Oh.tii cer's Canterbury Tales (1488). An editio pnn- 
eeps of Aristotle, published at Venioe in 1483, and 
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richly illuminated, «u sold for £800. In a recent 
list Mr. Bernard Quaritoh offered for sale a number 
of early printed hooka, including the following: Psal* 
terium Ijatinum (1450), on vellum, folio, the seoond 
book printed with a date, for £5250; Biblia Latina, 
the Mazarin Bible, on vellum, 2 vole., folio (1450-55), 
the first book printed by typography, for £5000; 
Caxton’s Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, folio, (1478), for 
£2500; and Caxton’s Dictes and Sayings (1477), the 
first book printed in England with Caxton’s name as 
the printer, for £1500. Among recent bookB valued 
an specimens of typography are some of those that 
issued from the Kelnrwcott Press of the late William 
Morris. Bibliomania, which flourished first in Hol- 
land (the seat likewise of the tulipomania) towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, has prevailed in 
England to a much greater extent than in France, 
Italy, or Germany. The modern bibliomania is very 
different from the spirit whioh led to the purchase of 
books in the middle agos at prices which appear to 
ns enormous. External decorations, it is true, were 
then held in high esteem; but the main reason of the 
great sums then paid for books was their scarcity, und 
the difficulty of procuring perfect copies before the 
invention of the art of printing. We may mention 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania or Book-madness; and among 
moro modern works, John llill Burton’s Book- 
Hunter, Andrew Lang’s Books and Book -Men, 
Brunet’s Bibliomania in France and England. 

BICANERE, or Bikaner, a protected state in 
India, Kajputana, bordering on the Punjab; area, 
22,340 square miles. The soil is a light brown sand, 
and far from fertile. Water is very scarce. Almost 
the only agricultural products are two species of millet. 
The people live chiefly by pasturage, rearing caimls 
and a good breed of horses. Coal lias recently been 
discovered. The state, which is governed by a native 
prince with the title of Maharajah, was admitted to 
British promotion in 1818. Pop. (1891), 831,210. 

BICANERE, a town in India, capital of the above 
principality, 240 miles w. by s. from Delhi. With its 
battlemented walls and large citadel, both flanked with 
round towers, and its temples, one of which rises to a 
great height, it presents a magnificent appearance to 
the traveller approaching it through the desolate tract 
of country in which it stands; but a nearer inspection 
dispols the illusion, and the greater part of the houses 
are found to be hovels of mud, painted red. Water 
is obtained from wells. Pop m 15)01, 53,071. 

BICETRE, n village of France, a little to tho S w. 
of Paris, with a famous hospital for old men in indi- 
gent circumstances, and an us\lum for lunatics, toge- 
ther forming one vast establishment. This establish- 
ment was originally founded by LouiB IX. as a Car- 
thusian monastery, became later a castle, which was 
demolished in 1632, after being long in a ruinous 
state, and was restored by Louis XIII., and destined 
as a retreat for infirm officers and soldiers. When 
Louis XIV. afterwards erected the great Hotel Royal 
des Invalides, BicOtre became a general hospital, and 
it continued as such down to the Revolution, while it 
contained also a house of correction for swindlers, 
thieves, &o. The establishment was then entirely 
altered and converts d to its present use, the buildings 
being partly pulled down and r^ladfi by new ones. 
The poor persons admitted inujfbe at least seventy 
years of age, or incapacitated from earning a liveli- 
hood by some incurable disease. Tho lunatics are 
suoh as belong tp the department of the Seine. They 
are attended to with the greatest care, and fabricate 
neat little articles of wood and bone, known in Franoe 
by the name of Bicitrc work. The number of beds 
In the institution is over 2700. 

BICHAT, Marie Franqoib Xavier, a celebrated 
French physician, who, dunng a short career, gave an 


| impulse to the science which he cultivated that bae 
not yet ceased to be felt, was bom at Thoirette, in 
the department of Jura, Nov. 14th, 1771. His father, 
a physician, early initiated him into the study of 
medicine, which the young Biohat prosecuted at 
Lyons and Paris, to which latter city he withdrew 
from the Btorm which agitated the former in 1798. 
At Paris he studied under the direction of Desault, 
who treated him as a son. On the death of that dis- 
tinguished surgeon (see Desault) Bichat superin- 
tended the publication of his Burgical works, and in 
1791 began to lecture upon anatomy in connection 
with experimental physiology and surgery. From 
this period, amidst the pressing calls of an extensive 
practice, he employed himself in preparing those 
works whioh spread his reputation through Europe 
and America, and which had the most beneficial 
influence upon medical soience generally. In 1800 
appeared his Traits des Membranes, which passed 
through numerous editions, and immediately after 
publication was translated into almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe. In the same year was published 
his celebrated work Recherches sur la Vie et la 
Mort, which was followed the next year (1801) by 
his Anntomie Gfoidrale (four vols. 8vo) — a complete 
code of anatomy, physiology, and medicine. In the 
twenty-eighth year of his age Bichat was appointed 
(1800) physician of the Hdtel-Dieu, in Paris, and 
with the energy characteristic of true genius began 
his labours in pathological anatomy. In a single 
winter ho opened no less than 600 bodies. He had 
likewise conceived the plan of a great work upon 
pathology and therapeutics; and immediately upon 
commencing his duties as physician to the H6teJ- 
Dieu he began his researches in therapeutics by 
experiments upon the effects of simple medicines. 
In the midst of his activity and usefulness he was 
cut off, July 22, 1802, by a malignant fever, probably 
the consequence of his numerous dissections. His 
friend and physician, Corvisart, wrote to Napoleon in 
these wordB : * Bichat has just fallen upon a field of 
battle which counts more than one victim: no one has 
done so much, or done it so well, in so short a time ’. 
Bichat was the creator of general anatomy, or of the 
doctrine of the identity of the tissues of the different 
organs, which is the fundamental principle of modern 
medicine. His Anatomie G4n6rale was translated 
into English by Dr. G. Hayward, and published in 
three vols. 8vo. 

B1CKERSTAFFE, Isaac, a well-known dramatic 
writer of the eighteenth century, was born in Ireland 
about 1735. Ho wrote many successful pieces for the 
stage, some of which, such as the operas of Love in a 
Village and The Padlook, are still represented. His 
celebrated comedy of The Hypocrite, adapted from 
Colley Cibber’s Nonjuror, which was again borrowed 
in its leading incidents from Molifere, long retained its 
place on the stage, with its well-known characters of 
Maw worm and Dr. Cantwell. The music of many of 
Bickerstaffe’s pieoes was composed by Charles Dibdin. 
Latterly he retired to the Continent, and died there 
in obscurity about the year 1812. 

BICKERSTETH, Rbv. Edward, an active and 
devoted clergyman of the Churoh of England, was 
the son of a surgeon in Kirkby -Lonsdale, Westmore- 
land, and was born there on 19th March, 1786. Be 
was educated in the grammar-school of his native 
town, and at the age of fourteen was placed In a 
situation in the post-office, London. After remeining 
there for six years he served an apprenticeship of fiw 
years as an articled clerk with Mr. Blea*dale,aLondon 
attorney. He then commenced business aa a solioitor 
in Norwich, in partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Bignold (having married in 1812) — an undertak- 
ing which rapidly prospered, and from which he soon 
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fraud hhzuelf realizing » Urge and increasing income. 

A great change however now came over his mind — 
the truths of religion made a deep impression on him, 
and he began to exert himself in promoting their 
diffusion among his fellow-men. Among other works 
accomplished by him was the establishment of the 
Norwich Church Missionary Society. He also pub- 
lished in 1814 A Help to the Study of the Scriptures, 
which met with great success. But nothing could 
now satisfy him till he had fairly embarked all his 
energies in the cause of religion, and he accordingly 
resolved to abandon the legal profession for that of 
a minister of the Church of England. The Church 
Missionary Society wished to send him abroad on a 
special mission to Africa, and in this view the Bishop 
of Norwich, dispensing with the usual course of a 
university education, admitted liim to deacon's orders 
on 10th December, 1815, and a fortnight afterwards 
he was admitted to full orders by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. Mr. Bickersteth thereupon with his 
wife proceeded to Africa, from which, after accom- 
plishing satisfactorily the objects of his mission, he 
returned in the following autumn. He now filled 
th« office of secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society, and from this period to 1880, when he re- 
signed it, was most zealous and indefatigable in the 
performance of its multiform duties. In the year 
last mentioned he become rector of Watton in Hert- 
fordshire, and spent there the remainder of his life. 
By this time Mr. Bickersteth was widely known 
throughout the kingdom aa one of the most influen- 
tial and popular clergymen of the evangelical section 
of the church. Besides taking a constant and active 
shore in furthering the cause of the various religious 
societies, including the Evangelical Alliance, of which 
he was one of the founders, he likewise issued from 
the press a series of publications which had an immense 
circulation. These include among others The Chris- 
tian Student, A Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, A 
Treatise on Prayer, The SignB of the Times, The 
Promised Glory of the Church of Christ, The Restora- 
tion of the Jews, A Practical Guide to the Prophecies, 
besides sermons and tracts without number. In 
1846, while proceeding to a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, he sustained a terrible accident by 
being thrown from his chaise and run over by a 
uirt, but he lived till 24th February, 1850. 
BICYCLE. See Cycle, in Suit. 

BIDASSOA, or Vidahoa (Basque, ‘way to the 
west,' or ‘two streams’), a river, Spain, alxuit 45 miles 
long, the last 12 of which form the boundary between 
France and Spain It rises in the mountains of 
Spanish Navarre, and, after various changes of direc- 
tion, fallB into the Bay of Biscay near Fontarabia. 
In former times Spain claimed not only the entire 
river, but so much of its banks, on the French side, 
»h its waters covered at full tide. This difference 
w.ih finally settled by each country contenting itself 
with its own Bliore. Near Inin there is a Bmall 
island in the middle of the stream, called the Island 
of PheasantB, on which, being a sort of neutral 
ground, Louis XI. and Henry IV. met in 1463. 
Bore also a peace was concluded between France 
and Spain in 1654; and here again in 1660 Cardinal 
Mazarin met Louis de Haro, and arranged the 
^carriage betwoen the daughter of Philip IV. and 
Louis XIV. 

HI13DEFORD, a town, United States, Maine, on 
the Saco, olose to the fails, and about 6 miles above 
its mouth, on the Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth 
ailway, 12 miles s.w. Portland. It possesses several 
churches, an academy, and other excellent schools, 
large iron foundry, numerous cotton, flour, and 
w mills, and carries on an extensive trade, par- 
ticularly in lumber. The falls, though furnishing 


valuable water-power, seriously obstruct the naviga- 
tion of the river, and thus limit the foreign trade. 
As Saco lies immediately opposite on the river, the 
two towns may be considered as one. The pop. in 
1870 was 10,282; inl890, 14,443. 

BIDDLE, John, a celebrated Sodntat writer, 
was bom in 1615, at Wotton -under-Edge, In Glou- 
cestershire. He entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in his nineteenth year. He graduated as A.M. in 
1641. Being led to doubt of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he drew up twelve arguments on the sub- 
ject ; in consequence of which ne wae committed to 
jail by the parliamentary committee then sitting at 
Gloucester, but was liberated on security being given 
for his appearance when called for. About six 
months afterwards he was examined before a com- 
mittee of Parliament, to whom he readily acknow- 
ledged his opinion against the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. His Twelve Arguments were now ordered 
to be burned by the common hangman. He how- 
ever persisted in his opinion, and in 1648 published 
two tracts, containing Ids Confession of Faith con- 
cerning tho Holy Trinity, and The Testimonies of 
Ireiiueus, Justin Martyr, and several other early 
writors on tho same subject. These publications 
induced the Assembly of Divines to solicit Par- 
liament to decree the punishment of death against 
those who should impugn the established opinions 
respecting the Trinity and other doctrinal points, as 
well os to enact severe penalties for minor devia- 
tions. The Parliament indulged these ministers in 
their intolerant request, which immediately exposed 
Biddle, who would neither consent nor recant, to the 
loss of life; but difference of opinion in the Parlia- 
ment itself, and the penalties to which this sweeping 
measure rendered many in the army liable, pre- 
vented its execution. He was some time after again 
remanded to prison, by the zeal of President Brad- 
shaw, and remained for some years in confinement, 
subjected to the greatest privations. A general act 
of oblivion in 1651 restored him to liberty, when 
he immediately disseminated his opinions both by 
preaching and by the publication of his Twofold 
Scripture Catechism. A complaint being made to 
Cromwell's Parliament against the book, ho was con- 
fined in the Gate House for Bix months. Crom- 
well banished him to St Mary’s Castle, Seilly, where 
lie assigned him an annual subsistence of a hundred 
crowns. Here he remained three years, until the 
Protector liberated him in 1658. He thon became 
pastor of an Independent congregation, and con- 
tinued to support his opinions, until fear of the Pres- 
byterian Parliament of Richard Cromwell induced 
him to retire into the country. On the dissolution 
of that Parliament he preached as before until the 
Restoration, after which he was obliged to confine 
himBclf to private preaching. In June, 1662, he was 
apprehended at one of the private assemblies, and 
upon process of law fined £100, and ordered to lie 
in prison until it was paid. He fell a victim to this 
sentence, by catching one of the distempers so com- 
mon at that time in jails, and died in September of 
this year, in the forty-Bovonth year of his age, a 
martyr to religious intolerance. The private char- 
acter of this courageous sectarian, like that of most 
of those who suffer from principle, was moral, bene- 
volent, and exemplary; and his learning and logical 
acuteness rendered him very fit to gain proselytes. 
He did not agree in all points with Socinus, but was 
apparently unsolicitous to establish a perfect agree- 
ment. To ulmin styles him the father of the modem 
Unitarians. 

BIDE FORD, a market town and munia bar*, 
England, county Devon, 44 miles N. of Plymouth, 
picturesquely situated on both sides of the Tonidgo, 
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4 miles from the wt, the principal portion being on 
the w. aide, on a bold acclivity. A handsome atone 
bridge of twenty-four arches, and 677 feet in length, 
oooneots the two divisions of the town, being one of 
the finest bridges In the west of England. Near the 
centre of the town hi a spacious market-place. The 
principal public divio building is the town-hall, a neat 
edifioe in the Elizabethan style. Public rooms have 
also been erected, containing a fine large music-hall. 
The Bridge Hall contains a frefi library, a reading- 
room, and a solenoe and art school; its style is French 
Renaissance. The present Royal Hotel represents an 
older building, dating from the Revolution ; and parts 
of the earlier structure are incorporated in the present 
ono. The most important church is that of St Mary, 
in Perpendicular style, which was all rebuilt, except 
the tower, in 1866. The chief industries comprise 
the making of coarse earthenware, collars and cuffs, 
tanning, malting, iron-founding, Ac. In former times 
Bideford had an extensive shipping trade, and is said 
to have imported more tobacco in some years than 
the metropolis. The shipping trade now is not of 
much importance. Pop. in 1871, 6969; in 1881, 
6612; in 1891, 7881; in 1901, 8764. 

BIDPAI. See Pilpay. 

BIEBRICH, a town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 8 
miles B. of Wiesbaden. It has a fine castle dating 
from the end of the seventeenth century, where the 
dukes of Nassau formerly resided. There are manu- 
factures of cement, artificial manures, soap, and 
various other industries. Pop. (1896), 12,292. 

BIEL. See Bienne. 

BIELA, Wilhelm von, Austrian officer and 
astronomer, was born at Rossia in 1782, and died at 
Venice in 1866. On Feb. 27th, 1826, he discovered 
at Josephstadt, Bohemia, a new comet which, a few 
days later, was sighted by Gambart from Marseilles. 
Both noticed its similarity to comets appearing in 
1772 and 1806, and fixed its period at between six 
and seven years; but it was named after Biela, who 
had first discovered it. Shortly after its reappear- 
ance at the end of 1 846 it was seen to divide into two 
portions, eaoh of which afterwards developed a tail and 
a brilliant nucleus, features wanting in the original 
body. In August, 1 862, the double comet reappeared, 
but this time the two portions woro much farther 
apart; and not long after the oomet vanished, and has 
never been sighted since. 

BIELEF, or Belev, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Tula (62 miles s.w of the capital of 
that name), situated on the left bank of the Oka. It 
has manufactures of soap, leather, and hardware, and 
a considerable trade. Pop. (1892), 9920. 

BIELEFELD, a town of Prussia, in the provinoe 
of Westphalia, at the northern foot of the Teuto- 
burger-Wald, 38 miles e. from Munster. The river 
Lutter divides it into an old and a new town. Tho 
best German linens are manufactured here, flax- 
spinning and bleaching are largely oarried on, and 
there are various other industries, among which some 
of the chief are shirt-making, silk-weaving, the manu- 
facture of cycles and sewing machines, and of cigars, 
glass, cement, leather, Ac Pop (1895), 47,468. 

BIELGOROD, a town, Russia, government of, and 
76 miles 8 from the town of Kursk^on the Donetz, 
consists of an old and new townagriffl suburbs. The 
houses are nearly all of wood, is the seat of an 
archbishop’s see, and has three important fairs, each 
lasting for a week. Its name, whioh in Russian signi- 
fies ' white town is derived from a chalk hill in the 
vicinity. The environs are noted for producing fine 
fruits. Pop. (1892), 24,869. 

BIELITZ, a town, Austrian Silesia, in the govern- 
ment of Briinn, 42 miles w.«.w. of Cracow, on the left 
bank of the Biala, whioh divides Silesia from Galicia. 


A stone bridge connects It with the town of Biala in 
Galicia. It has extensive manufactures of woollens, 
flax and jute yarn, dyeworks and printfields, and a 
trade in cloth, wine, salt, Ac. Pop. (1890), 14,678. 

BIELLA, a town of Italy, In Piedmont, in the 
province of Novara, 86 miles n.n.e. of Turin, on the 
Oerno. It is the seat of a bishop, and contains a 
cathedral, two hospitals, and a college. Pop. 12,000. 

BlELO-OZERO ('white lake’), a lake of European 
Russia, in the government of Novgorod, whoseoutflow 
is carried by the Gheksna river to the Volga. It is 
of a somewhat circular form, and has an area of about 
4 30 square miles. A system of oanals oonnects it with 
the Dwina and other rivors, and fishing is carried on 
in it 

BIENNE, or Biel, a town, Switzerland, canton of 
Bern, 16 miles N.w. of the capital, beautifully situated 
at the N. end of the lake of same name, and at the foot 
of the Jura. It is approached by several planted 
avenues, and Burrounded by ancient walls, with watch- 
towors at intervals. From its position at the inter- 
section of several main roads it has a considerable 
transit trade. TherearealsomanufaotureBof watches, 
cigars, cotton, nails, Ac. Pop. (1888), 15,414.— The 
Lake of Bienne, called in German Bielersee, is about 
10 miles long by 3 broad, and hasadepthof 80 fathoms 
Its scenery is more beautiful than bold. Being 8 feet 
below the level of Lake Neufchatel, it receives its 
waters by the Thiel and discharges itself into the Aar. 
On the islet of St. Pierre, in thiB lake, J. J. Rousseau 
resided for two months in 1765. That the lake was 
a centre of population from remote times the remains 
of numerous pile-dwellingB prove. 

BIENNIALS, in botany, are plants which do not 
produce flowers and fruit during the first year of 
growth, but store up a Btock of nourishment in a 
thickened stem or root, whence they draw the material 
for the growth of the second year, during whioh flowers 
and fruits aro developed and the plant dies. Several 
of our commonest food-plantB, such as turnip, cabbage, 
and carrot, aro biennials. Under special circum- 
stances, favourable to rapid growth, a plant, ordinarily 
biennial, may become an annual. 

BIEVRE, N., MaeAohal, Maequib de, born 1747, 
Berved in the oorps of the French musketeers, was a 
life-guard of the King of Franco, and acquired much 
reputation by his puns and repartees. After publish- 
ing several entertaining works, he composed (1783) 
Le Sdducteur, a comedy in verse, for the theatre, 
which has maintained its place on the stage, although 
it is bad both in plan and execution. When he was 
introduced to Louis XV., the king wished to hear a 
ealembour (pun) of his. Donnez-moi tm tujet, tire 
(Give me a subject, sire), Baid Bifevre. — FaiUt-cn un 
tur moi (Make ono on myself). — Sire, le roi riest pat 
untujet (Sire, theking is not asubject), was the answer. 
In 1789 ho went to Spa for the benefit of his health, 
and died there. Met amis , he said, dying, je m'en vait 
de ee pat [de Spa). 

BIG. See Bakley. 

BIGAMY, in the canon law, means being twice 
married; in tho common acceptation of the word, as 
a term of ordinary law, it means the being married 
to two wives or hupbands at the same time. The 
laws relating to plurality of wives or husbands might 
be supposed to come strictly under the head of poby- 

? tamy; but, as it constitutes an offence against these 
aws to have more than one husband or wife, they are 
usually brought under that of bigamy. The laws of 
every civilized socioty make some provision respecting 
thiB subject. By the statute of 4 Edward I. stat. 3, 
cap. 5, the marrying of a second husband or wife, the 
first being alive, was made felony; and by that of 
2 James I. cap. 11 this crime was made punishable 
by death. But the same statute provided that, where 
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either party was absent beyond seas (or seven years, 
whether known or not known to the other party to 
be alive, or was absent, though not beyond seas, for 
the same period, and not known by the other party 
to be alive, the other party was at liberty to marry 
again. Now, however, one of the parties is not held 
guiltless unless the other was absent continuously for 
seven years, and was not known to be alive. The 
penalty has been lessened by subsequent enactments, 
and the guilty party is now liable to' penal servitude 
for seven years, or not less than five; or to be im- 
prisoned with or without hard labour for not more 
than two. Every person aiding or abetting the biga- 
mist is held to be equally guilty, and may receive the 
same punishment By a Scottish statute of 1551 
bigamy was made punishable as perjury — that 
with confiscation of goods, imprisonment, and infamy; 
now, imprisonment is the usual sentence, but in Borne 
cases penal servitude is inflicted. If the accused had 
reasonable ground for believing the first spouse dead, 
he is not guilty of the crime; and if the first marriage 
was void for any reason, or dissolved by divorce, the 
seoond is not bigamous. In Scotch law, too, it is not 
necessary jbhat either marriage should be regular for 
bigamy to be committed. The statute of James I. 
has been adopted in moBt of the United States as to 
thtf description of the crime; but the American laws 
generally differ from it os to the penalty, having 
assigned, heretofore, instead of death, as provided by 
the English statute, the punishment of whipping, 
setting the culprit on the gallows, &c. ; but most, if 
not all of the United States, have now dispensed with 
these corporal inflictions, some of them prescribing 
imprisonment and hard labour for a number of 
years, according to the discretion of the court; others 
leaving it to the verdict of the jury to fix the period 
of imprisonment. 

BIGG Alt, a village in tho Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, 26 miles s.w. Edinburgh, on a branch 
of the Caledonian Railway, and ou both sides of the 
Biggar Water. It consists chiefly of one principal 
street, straight, spacious, and well built. The principal 
building is the church, which is cruciform, with a 
tower in the middle. Biggar became n burgh of 
barony in 1461, and a police burgh in 1863. The 
ancestors of Mr. W. E. Gladstone belonged to this 
quarter. Top. in 1891, 1360; in 1901, 1366. 

BIGGLESWADE, a market town in England, 
county Bedford. The town is well built and plea- 
santly situated on the right bank of tho Ivel, here 
crossed by two stone bridges, 10 miles a.E. Bedford. 
It has an Early English ahurch of St. Androw, con- 
taining a piscina, Bedilia, and other interesting relics. 
The chief of the other buildings iB the town-hall, a 
substantial structure in Roman -Doric Btyle. There 
is a small hospital for contagious diseases. The pre- 
paration of vegetables, especially onions, for -pickling 
affords employment to a considerable portion of the 
female population. Cycles are manufactured, and 
near the town there aie many market gardens. 
The Great Northern Railway lias a station here. 
Biggleswade gives name to one of the parliamentary 
divisions of Bedfordshire. Top. (1901), 6120. 

BIGNONIA, a gonus of trees and Bhiubs belonging 
to the natural order Bignoniaceee, inhabiting tropical 
America. They have opposite, pinnate, or ternate 
leaves, and panicles of white, yellow, blue, or red 
flowers, with an irregularly campanulate corolla. They 
are very beautiful plants, and several speoies, some of 
them climbing, are cultivated in Europe as ornamental 
plants. The Branches of B. kerere are used in South 
America for making baskets, and from the leaves of 
BXJhica a red colouring matter called chioa is obtained. 
1 he wood of some species, especially B. leucozylon, is 
ffluch prized by cabinet-makers. 


BIHACS* or Bihatgh, a fortress of Bosnia, on an 
island of the Unna, about 60 miles l, of the Adriatic. 
It baa a low and unhealthy site, bat is remarkable 
for its strength. The possession of it has often been 
keenly contested during the Turkish 4vam Pop. 
4600. 

BIJANAGUR, or Vxjayanaoaxa, otherwise 
Hampi, an ancient and celebrated city of Hindustan, 
now in ruins, in Bollary distriot, Madras, 30 miles 
n.w. of Bollary. It stands in a plain, surrounded by 
enormous masses of granite, and coven an area nearly 
8 milos in circuit. On the N. and w. it is washed by 
the Tungabhadra, and In other directions is inclosed 
partly by natural precipices and partly by strong Btone 
walla Among its edifices are a magnificent temple of 
Vishnu, with a pyramidal portico about 160 feet nigh, 
divided into ten storiesuanobher temple, also entered 
through a painted py ranndal portico ; and one of Rama, 
with pillars of black hornblende covered over with 
elaborate mythological sculpturea These buildingB, 
and many others besides, are in the purest style of 
Hindu architecture. Its ruin was effected by a con- 
federation of Mohammedan rajahs, who took and 
sacked it in 1664. 

BIJAPUR. See Bkjapoor. 

B1JNAUR, a district in tho Rohilkand division 
of the North-west Pro vinces, India, lying E. of Meerut. 
Sugar is the staple of the district, which has an area 
of 1898 square miles, and a population of 794,070. 
The capital, Bijnaur, stands about 3 miles B. of the 
Ganges, and is a neat town, with a trade in sugar, 
and manufactures of thread, cotton cloth, and knives. 
Pop. (1891), 16,236. 

BIKANER. See Bicanere. 

BILBAO, a city in Spain, capital of the province 
of Biscay or Bilbao, is situated on the navigable 
Nervion, in a plain surrounded with high mountains, 
a few miles from the sea. The river is crossed by 
four bridges. The town is picturesque, and well built, 
and contains Hcvcral good churches, two fine prome- 
nades, a theatre, a marine school, &c. Bilbao carries 
on an important trade and manufactures (the latter 
consisting chiefly of Bailoloth, ropes, and leather), and 
possesses large shipyards and iron-foundries, iron and 
steel works, &c. It is one of the most flourishing 
seaports of Spain, though its accommodation for 
shipping is defective. Various harbour improve- 
ments, however, have recently been carried out, 
including a breakwater and mole. Bilbao exports 
xnnoh iron ore (especially to the United Kingdom), 
also pig-iron, wool, wine, &c.; the hnports are manu- 
factured and colonial goods, dried fish, timber, coal, 
&c. Its supply of water and sanitary arrangements 
are not good. Pop. (1896), 66,206. 

BILBERRY. See Whortleberry. 

BILDERDYK, William, an ominent Dutch poet, 
was born at Amsterdam, 1766. Ilestudied at Leyden, 
and in 1776 obtained from the learned society of 
Leyden the first prize for a poem on the influence of 
poetry upon governments. In 1780 he obtained 
another prize for a poem on the connection of poetry 
and eloquence with philosophy. Bilderdyk, besides, 
devoted himself to law, at tne Hague, with great 
BuccesB. On tho invasion of the Netherlands by the 
French he left hiB country and removed to Bruns- 
wick, where ho studied the German language and 
poetry, and afterwards to London, where he delivered, 
in the French language, lectures on literature and 
poetry. After the new order of things was firmly 
established in Holland he returned in 1799, and soon 
afterwards published some of his principal works. 
Among these are a didactic poem on astronomy, and 
the masterly imitations of Delille’s L'Homme dea 
Champs, and Pope's Essay on Man. Louis Bonaparte, 
on his accession to the throne, appointed him nis 
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teacher of Dutch, end one of the first members of the 
national institute founded by him. Bilderdyk pro- 
duced a number of war-songs, whioh are considered 
to be among the best in Dutch poetry. He died in 
Deo., 1831, at Haarlem. 

BILE, a fluid secreted by the liver, and con- 
tained in the larger hepatic ducts, and in the gall- 
bladder, a special receptacle for it. (Bee Liver, 
Gall-bladder.) Though tolerably alike in all 
animals, it varies both as to the substances it con- 
tains and their amount. In man it contains about 
80 per cent of water and 14 per cent solid matter, 
and has a oolour varying from yellow or yellowish 
green to yellowish or reddish brown; when fresh it 
has a not unpleasant odour of musk, and a very 
bitter taste. Sometimes it is clear and limpid, at 
others it is muddy, from the separation of mucus. 
When the mucus remains in it, it very soon putrefies, 
but if precipitated and removed, the bile can be pre- 
served for a considerable time. Fresh bile is neutral 
or slightly alkaline; after decomposition it is alkaline, 
and then inorganic salts begin to precipitate in it. In 
the bile of animals a large number of substances have 
been isolatod and identified. The most important are: 
the organic so-called bile salts (salts of soda); colour- 
ing matters, of which several have been described, 
especially bilirubin and biliverdin; cholesterin, fats, 
fatty acids combined with alkalies; inorganic salts, 
consisting of chlorides (especially chloride of sodium), 
carbonates and phosphates, with traces of iron, man- 

g anese, &c. Theso substances are all held in solution 
y water, the proportion of which varies in the bile 
of different animals from 80 to 05 per cent. Besides 
these, which exist normally in bile, there are many 
other substances which are present in different 
diseases. The concretions called biliary calculi or 
gall-stones vary a good deal in composition. Some 
are crystalline, but most are soap-liko. They consist 
of cholesterin, and are generally of a light colour. 
When the gall-stone is very dark it contains biliary 
colouring matter. The moBt curious animal gall- 
stones are the bezoars (which see) of the antelope. 
(See also Calculus.) 

The bile partly aids in the process of digestion, but 
it also contains ingredients which are separated from 
the blood and are conveyed out of the body as waste 
and injurious matter. It is most largely secreted 
after meals, and about 2\ lbs. of it may be poured 
into the small intestine in twenty-four hours It 
exercises an influence on fat, with whir)] it forms an 
emulsion, and thoreby facilitates its absorption and 
diffusion. It also stimulates the action of the in- 
testines, and has an antiseptic influence on the con- 
tents of the bowels 

BILEDULGElllI), or Belfd-ul-Jerid, a name 
' given by the Aral»H to a part of Africa south of Tunis, 
but sometimes extended by Europeans to the large 
data-produoingcountry between Fezzan and Maroeco. 

BILIN, a town and health resort in Bohemia, 
7 miles b.h.w. Teplitz. It contains a fine old castle 
built in 1 680, and one of more modorn date ; several 
churches, chapels, mills, & o. Within one mile of the 
town are much-frequented mineral springs, from 
which much water is exported. The Balts and mag- 
nesia obtained from the water form implant articles 
of commerce. It is an alkaline Ater, and iB used 
with advantage in certain concretionary disorders. 
Here is also the singular basaltic rock called Biliner 
Stein. Tiie population in 1390 was 6651. 

BILL, an instrument of war and labour. — (1) A 
short axe or hatchet, with a hooked point, formerly 
used by foot-soldiers. A common battle-cry with the 
English was ‘ Bills and bows. ! ’ (2) An iron instru- 

ment with a curved head and wooden handle used in 
gardening and other trades. 


BILL, a written or printed paper containing a 
statement of some particulars. In common use a 
tradesman’s account, a printed proclamation or ad- 
vertisement, is thus called a bill In Parliament a 
bill is a draft of a proposed statute submitted to 
either house for approval. When the bill has passed 
the two houses, and reoeived the royal assent, it be- 
comes an act., (See Parliament.) In law a bill is 
in England a declaration in writing to a court of 
law, expressing some complaint of the violation of a 
law by which the complainant has received injury ; 
in Scotland it is a summary application by petition 
to the Court of Session. Below will be found an 
account of some of the most important terms or 
expressions in which the word bill is employed. 

Bill of Attainder and pf Paine and Penalties 
were forms of procedure in Parliament which were 
often resorted to in times of political agitation. An 
attainder in common law signified the corruption of 
blood of a criminal capitally condemned for treason 
or felony, included forfeiture of goods, and took away 
from descendants the right of succession. Pains 
and penalties is a general term, which derived its 
significance from the particular painB and penalties 
imposed in the bill. Bills of attainder and of pains 
and penalties were promoted by the crown, or the 
dominant party in Parliament when any individual 
obnoxious to them could not readily bo reached by 
the ordinary formB of procedure. Parliament being 
the highest court of the kingdom could dispense 
with the ordinary lawB of evidence, and oven, if 
actuated by passion or servilely devoted to the 
authorities, condemn the accused in the most arbi- 
trary manner. Hence the convenience of this form 
of procedure. It was common, however, to allow the 
accused to be heard at the bar of the house, but 
under Henry VIII., when the abuse of thiB power 
reached its highest point, even this privilege was 
denied. During this reign many persons of distinc- 
tion were brought to the scaffold by moans of bills 
of attainder, for denying the royal supremacy and 
other offences. After Henry VIII. this mode of 
procedure was comparatively little used. 

Bill of Costs is an account rendered by an 
attorney or solicitor of his charges and disbursements 
in an action, or in the conduct of his client’s busi- 
ness. 

Bill of Entry and Bill of Sight are custom- 
house forms required to be observed by merchants 
in shipping or landing goods. A bill of entry gives 
the necessary particulars of the goods ; a bill of sight 
is an application to have the goods examined in 
presence of an officer, in the event of the merchant 
not being able to give the particulars. 

Bill of Exchequer. See Exchequer. 

Bill of Mortality. See Mohtaltty. 

Bill and Declaration of Kightb. A declara- 
tion, afterwards embodied in a bill, called the Decla- 
ration and the Bill of Rights, constituted the con- 
vention by which the Trince and Princess of Orange 
were called to the throne of England in 1089, and 
are the basis of the conditions on which the crown 
of England is still held. When Parliament met to 
consider on what terms the crown forfeited by James 
should be conferred on William and Mary, ‘the great 
majority of the Commons’, according to Hallam, 
‘wisely resolved to go at once to the root of the 
nation’s grievances, and show their new sovereign 
that he was raised to the throne for the sake of 
those liberties by violating which his predecessor 
had forfeited it’. 

The Declaration first recited the illegal acts of 
King Jftmes; secondly, declared these aots to be 
illegal ; and thirdly, declared that the throne should 
be filled by the Prince and Princess of Oranga in 
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•ooordanoo with the limitations of the prerogative 
thus prescribed. 

It contains the following speoifio declarations : — 
That the pretended power of suspending laws and 
the execution of laws, by regal authority without 
consent of Parliament, is illegal ; That the commis- 
sion for creating the late oourts of commissioners for 
ecclesiastical causes, and all other commissions or 
oourts of the like nature, are illegal and pernioious ; 
That levying of money for or to the use of the crown 
by pretence of prerogative w^hout grant of Parlia- 
ment, for longer time, or in any other manner than 
the same Is or shall be granted, is illegal ; That it is 
the right of the subjects to petition the king, and 
that all commitments or prosecutions for such pe- 
titions are illegal; That the raising or keeping a 
standing army within the kingdom in time of peace, 
unless it be with consent of Parliament, is illegal; 
That the subjects which are Protestants may have 
arms for their defenoe suitable to their oondition, 
and as allowed by law ; That elections of members 
of Parliament ought to be free; That the freedom of 
speech or debates on proceedings in Parliament ought 
not to be impeaohed or questioned in any court or 
place out of Parliament; That excessive bail ought 
not ,to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted ; That juries 
ought to be duly empanelled and returned, and that 
juries which pass upon men in trials of high treason 
ought to be freeholders ; That all grants and promises 
of fines and forfeitures of particular persons, before 
conviction, are illegal and void; And that, for redress 
of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthen- 
ing, and preserving of the lawB, parliaments ought 
to be held frequently. 

The Bill of Rights, passed in 1689, confirmed these 
declarations, settled the crown upon Protestants, and 
declared that any king or queen of England who 
should marry a Roman Catholio would be incapable 
of reigning in England, and the subjects absolved 
from allegiance. It also rendered more stringent 
the clause in the declaration asserting the illegality 
of the power assumed by the kingB of dispensing 
with the laws. 

Bill of Exchange (including promissory notes and 
inland bills or acceptances). A bill of exchange is a 
species of mercantile currency generally accepted by 
trading nations. As having such a character bills 
of exchange are protected and regulated by the laws 
of those nations, which in turn aro based upon and 
have arisen from the customs of the trading com- 
munities to which they owe their origin. The earliest 
record of the existence of bills of exchange dateB 
from 1328 A.D., but it was not until the following 
century that they are said to have come into general 
use. 

The whole of the law relating to bills of exchange, 
promissory noteB, and obeques is codified in the Bills 
of Exohange Act, 1882 (46 and 46 Viet. cap. lxi.), 
which embraces all the existing law on these instru- 
ments with but a few modifications. The aot defines 
‘a bill of exchange’ as ‘an unconditional order m 
writing or printing addressed by one person (called 
the drawer) to another (the drawee), signed by the 
person giving it (the drawer), requiring the person to 
whom the instrument is addressed (the drawee) to 
pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable future 
tunc a sum certain in money to, or to the order of, a 
specified person (the payee) or to bearer.’ This in- 
strument is completed by what is termed ‘acceptance \ 

effected by writing aoross its face and J, B. 

(the drawee) thereupon becomes known as the ‘ ac- 
ceptor 

Bills of exchange are divided into two classes — In- 


land and foreign bills. We shall first set forth the 
ordinary forme of these, and also that of a promissory 
note, and then proceed to consider the three docu- 
ments and explain their nature, together with some 
of the ohief legal principles governing their nee. The 
act defines a promissory note to be 'an unconditional 

E romise in writing by one person to another, signed 
y the maker, engaging to pay on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a sum oertain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person or 
bearer’. 

(1) Inland Bill or Aoceptanoe. 


£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 


London, 1st May, 1001 


Three months after date pay A B (payee) (or ‘to my 
order 1 ) the sum of One llundrea Pounds sterling, for value 
received. 


(Signed) J. B. (drawer), 

of 10 Cannon 86., B.0L 

To M. N 4 Co. (drawees), 

1 St Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Across the face ol this we may suppose to be written: 
'Accepted, payable at the National Bank of Wales, Cardiff. 


(Signed) M. N. 4 Co. (acceptors).* 


The following points in the form here set forth 
have been held not essential, and therefore do not 
affeot the validity and operation of the bill: — (1) Plane 
and dato of making (unless tbe latter is required to 
fix tlio time of payment). (2) Place of payment. 
(3) Words ‘value received’ or ‘to order’. (4) The 
addresses of the drawer or tbe drawee. (5) The words 
‘ Acoeptcd, payable at the National Bank of Wales, 
Cardiff '. The signature plone of the drawee across 
the face of the document is sufficient to constitute a 
valid acceptance. (6) The bill is not invalid because 
it does not specify the value given, or that any value 
has been given for it. It has also been laid down 
in the act that unless the contrary appears on the 
face of a bill, the holder is entitled to treat it as an 
‘ inland ’ one. 

(2) Foreign BUI of Exchange. 

Monte Video, May 1st, 1002. 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . 

At sixty days' sight of thisjlrit of exchange (second 
and third of same tenor and date unpaid) pay to the order 
of W. S. the sum of Oue Hundred PoundB sterling, value as 
advised [or ‘which charge to our account' or ‘to account of 
as advised 

(Signed) F. 4 Co. 

To F. B 4 Co., Liverpool. 


This bill being drawn on a firm in the United 
Kingdom, the amount is made payable in British 
money. But if, on tho other hand, it had been drawn 
in London and made payable to the order of a foreign 
firm at their place of business abroad, the amount 
payable would be slated in tbe currency of that place. 
It is common, in the case of these foreign bills of ex- 
change, for the drawer to draw and deliver to the 
payee the bill in a set of three, eaoh signed by the 
drawer, numbered, and referring to the other two. 
The whole Bet constitutes one bill, and where any 
one part is discharged the whole bill is discharged, 
subject to certain exceptions. The acceptance must 
be written, together with the date of presentment for 
acceptance, across the face of one of the parts, and 
tliiB part alone becomes and is negotiable, i,e. the 
instrument is, like cash, transferable by mere de- 
livery. If tbe bill is drawn in one part, the form of 
expression then used is ‘ this sola of exohange ’. 


(8) Promissory NoU. 

Liverpool, May 1st, 1902 

£ 100 : 0 : 0 . „ 

Three months after date I promise to pay O. M. cj 
rder (or to the order of G M ) the sum of One Hundred 

,lJ “ e w. B. 
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Hie first and third forms are, in effeot, nearly 
equivalent, and are in moat common use, but, if the 
third form ia a promise to pay to the maker's own 
order, it becomes a promissory note only when in- 
dorsed by the maker. An instrument drawn accord- 
ing to the first form, but without a drawee, and 
accepted by the drawer is treated as a promissory 
note. 

The Important and peculiar characteristic of these 
bills and notes is their possession of the quality of 
negotiability. These negotiable instruments, as they 
are therefore termed, entitle the person named in 
the document or the person to whom, after he has 
indorsed it, the indorser has transferred its owner- 
ship, or even the bearer where it is so stated in the 
instrument, to a sum of money. The instrument it- 
self is to be regarded as representing money, and as 
snoh its ownership becomes transferable by mere de- 
livery. Bills and notes (and also cheques) have de- 
rived their character of being thus negotiable from 
the custom and convenience of the merchants of the 
Middle Ages. And, until quite recently, the custom 
of merchants and a statute expressly conferring ne- 
gotiability upon a particular instrument were the 
only tests of negotiability in English law. Recent 
decisions of the courts, however, have tended to 
establish a new test, viz. modem usage and the con- 
venience of merchants and business, in addition to 
the two already mentioned. The following rule may 
now be said to be established — that the universal 
usage of the monetary world, though of recent origin, 
is sufficient to make an instrument negotiable. Ac- 
cordingly it was held in 1898 that where a mercantile 
usage to treat as negotiable the debentures of an 
English company has been proved, the court will 
give effect to such usage in spite of i*3 being of re- 
cent origin only. 

It may be that a foreign instrument, negotiable 
according to the law of the country in which it is 
issued, is not negotiable in the United Kingdom. It 
is not enough to prove that such instrument forms a 
part of the mercantile currency of a given foreign 
country, but it must also be shown that it is negoti- 
able in this country by the custom of British mer- 
chants. 

Another important matter dealt with in the act 
has received judicial exposition in a well-known case, 
namely that of Vagliano Brothers v. The Bank of 
England. The third subsection of section seven of 
the act lays down that where the payee mentioned 
in the bill is a non-existent or fictitious person, the 
instrument may be regarded as one payable to bearer, 
and consequently the drawer and the other parties 
to it become liable to any person who takes the bill 
for value and honesty without any knowledge or 
notice of any defect in the right to it of the person 
who transferred it to him. In this important case, 
it was deoided that if the name of a real person is 
made use of by a forger as that of the payee, and 
that person has not, and is never intended to have, 
anything to do with the bill, even though the ao- 
oeptor is induoed to accept by the belief that the 
person named as payee has actually drawn the bill, 
yet the bill is to be regarded as pa ya ble to bearer 
with the result mentioned aboae. Upon the same 
principle, it was held still morMtaontly, that when 
a cheque, drawn payable to a fictitious or non-existent 
person, has been delivered by the drawer to be used 
as a cheque, it becomes payable to bearer, and the 
drawer becomes liable upon it to any person coming 
honestly by it, and without knowledge of any defect 
in it. It does not matter that at the time the drawer 
signed the oheque he was- not aware that the payee 
was a fictitious or non-existent person. 

Any bill when accepted is a completed acknow- 


ledgment of debt, and fixes a precise time for its 
payment The convenience of snoh a form of ao- 
khowledgment In mercantile affairs is so great that 
this form is protected by the laws of all mercantile 
communities by special privileges. In general the 
holder of a bill oan proceed against the drawer or 
acoeptor in a summary manner without the common 
forms of an 'action at law, the bill being considered 
by all law-oourts as containing proof in itself of an 
unoancelled obligation. As soon as a merchant or 
trader fails to pay his bills when due the fact is 
made publio, and he is virtually considered and 
treated as bankrupt The holder of the bill by pro- 
ceeding against him can also compel him to pay or 
take refuge in legal bankruptcy. On account of the 
stringency with which tharpayment of bills was and 
is BtUl demanded, they originally, by the oustom of 
merchants, obtained the quality of negotiability 
already described, or in other words became a kind 
of currency, and as such negotiable by delivery from 
hand to hand. There are two ways in whioh a bill 
may be negotiated. It may be paid to some one to 
whom the holder is indebted, or it may be trans- 
ferred to some one who gives an equivalent for it in 
goods or oash. The former is comparatively a feeble 
test of negotiability, and a bill is not said to be 
negotiable in the strict sense unless aotual value can 
be obtained for it A bill is said to be negotiated 
privately when it is transferred in this way by one 
merchant to another; publicly, when it is offered 
for Bale in open market, or transferred to a public 
banker or bill-broker. When the first holder of a 
bill, that is, the person in whose favour it is drawn, 
who is also called the payee, parts with it in any of 
these ways, he indorses it that is, writes his name 
across the back of it, whioh form constitutes him 
an indorser of the bill, and renders him liable for it 
to any subsequent holder in the event of the failure 
of the acoeptor, or drawee, to pay it. He may, how- 
ever, escape this liability, at the expense of rendering 
the bill lesB negotiable, by writing before his signa- 
ture the words 4 without recourse . The practice of 
indorsing bills without recourse is very common in 
America, very rare in Great Britain; an accurate 
indication of a difference in the tone of mercantile 
transactions between the two countries which is very 
widely prevalent. The security of the subsequent 
holders of a bill is thus increased by each unqualified 
indorsement. The last phase in the negotiation of 
a bill is usually its being discounted with a banker. 
The merchant may either discount it with a bill- 
broker, who re-discounts it with the banker, or he 
may take it direct to the banker. The broker or 
banker deducts (as do also the previous negotiators 
of a bill) a discount, or equivalent for the use of the 
money he pays until the due date of the bill, when 
he expects it will be repaid him. The rate of this 
charge depends upon the length of time the bill has 
to run and its value as a security. A bill of which 
the security is undoubted is called a first-olass bill. 
There is usually a ourrenfc rate of discount for first- 
class bills, which is determined in Great Britain by 
the rates of the Bank of England, which differ for 
long or short bills, a long bill being usually con- 
sidered one which has more than three months to 
run. The great majority, both of foreign and inland 
bills, are now discounted at once by the payee with 
a broker or banker. It is not, however, unfrequent 
for either to pass through several hands, and some- 
times small bills of exohange drawn on the Continent 
pass through many hands before they are presented 
for acceptance. Bankers discount bills as a profit- 
able investment for their money, and do not uaualiy 
re-disoounfc them, but wait their due data far P-yj 
meat. Instances, however, are not wanting in wbicn 
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bankers, having esoeeded their available resouroea, 1 
have re-dlsconnted their bills on a Urge soale. 

Bills of exchange present a very convenient mode 
of transferring funds between distant markets. A., 
for example, m Calcutta reoelves goods from a cor* 
respondent in Manchester, or wishes to send money 
to a correspondent there to buy goods for him. B. 
is shipping produce from O&loutta to London. B. 
sells to A. a bill upon his London correspondent, and 
A. remits it to Manchester in payment of his goods. 
Thus B. at once receives payment of his produce, 
and A. is enabled to remit the price of his goods 
without taking the risk of shipping produce on his 
own aooount. A bill of exchango is thus negotiable 
previous to acceptance, which is not commonly the 
case with inland bills, and in the event of the bill 
not being accepted, the holder may have immediate 
recourse against the drawer or indorser, not only for 
the amount of the bill, but for any expense or loss 
incurred through its non acceptance. Notice of this 
dishonour by non-acceptanoe must, except in a few 
specified cases, be given the drawer and eaoh in- 
dorser, otherwise suoh will be discharged from all 
liability. The notice may be given either in writing 
or by word of mouth. A bill of exchange may be 
drawn on one country and remitted to another. It 
.may be sold in the market where it is drawn, or 
remitted by the drawer in payment of a foreign 
debt. Thus a merchant in Calcutta may draw a 
hill on a merchant in Paris, and sell it to another 
Calcutta merchant who may remit it to a corre- 
spondent in London, or he may himself remit it to 
America or Australia in payment of some debt due 
by him there. The sale of bills of exchange has 
become in many markets a separate branch of bank- 
ing. The way in which it is conducted is this : — A 
banker or exchange -broker, say in New York, buys 
the bills of merchants on London or Liverpool, and 
remits them to a correspondent in London who col- 
lects them. According to the amount of bills which 
he has purchased, he sells his own bills on the same 
correspondent, and as the bills of a banker or ex- 
change-broker usually sell more favourably than 
thoBe of a private merchant, the difference of rateB 
between his sales and purchases constitutes his profit. 

Bills of exchange between distant markets are 
usually made payable at a certain period after sight, 
those between near markets are more commonly made 
payable at a period after date. Thus, a merchant 
in Now York or Calcutta draws a bill on London 
at sixty or ninety days’, or three or six months' 
sight, while a merchant in Paris will probably draw 
on his correspondent in London at two, three, or 
four months’ date. In the former case, when the 
bill ib presented for acceptance, the drawee writes 
the date on whioh it is presented before his name, 
and the currency of the bill begins with this date, 
not, as in the latter case, with the date on which 
the bill is drawn. Another form of drawing a 
foreign bill which may now be considered anti- 
quated, is drawing at usance. The custom of a par- 
ticular market commonly lead to bills boing drawn 
upon it more frequently at one particular term or 
period of ourrenoy than at any other. The special 
term or period of ourrenoy depends upon the oustom 
of the place of issue, with speoial reference to its 
distance from the place of payment of the bill. Bills 
on New York, for example, being frequently drawn 
w sixty days’ sight, this is called the usance of New 
lork, and a bill drawn on New York ‘at usance ’ 
would be payable at sixty days’ sight. Another 
Mode. more useful, though now also comparati vely 
^ Te ’ » Rawing at par, or par of exchange. This 
wo affects the period the bill has to run. Exchange 
■ at par between two countries when a oertain 


weight and fineness of the ootn of one country ex- 
changes for an equal weight and fineness of the ooln 
of the other, or when the exchange is in the exaot 
ratio of the weight and fineness of the ourrenoy. 
This is the basis of drawing at par, but the practi- 
cal use of the term is not precisely limited to this 
signification. Assuming, for example, that the aotual 
rate at which a dollar in New York would exohange 
for sterling money is 4«. 2d., it may happen that 
sterling money is worth loss in New York than in 
London, and that a person wishing a bill on Lon- 
don would not get 4s. 2d. for his dollar, but he may 
have a particular reason for wishing to remit at this 
exact rate; he therefore proposes to pay the ex- 
ohange not in a direct deduction from the value of 
the dollar, but in time. A bill is therefore drawn, 
‘Fay to A. B. £100 sterling, the equivalent of $ 480 , 
at par of exchange ’. The acceptor of the bill calcu- 
lates the exaot value at time of presentation for 
acoeptanoe of $480 in sterling money, and the period 
when the payment of £100 would be equivalent to 
the payment of thiB sum, and fixes the due date 
accordingly. 

The difference of exchange between the country 
on which the bills of exchange are drawn and that 
of the country where they are drawn forms an ele- 
ment in the calculation of the value of the blU when 
it iB sold or remitted. 

Sometimes, both in inland and foreign bills, instead 
of the general expression, 'for value received', or, 
‘value as advised the actual merchandise against 
which the bill is drawn is specified, as in a bill drawn 

from New Orleans, value in<(£> 1 to 100, 100 Bales 

Cotton $ Calisto. A bill of exchange drawn in 
thiB way does not necessarily convey a lien upon the 
goods, but in particular cases it may have important 
legal consequences. If, for example, the goods were 
shipped on consignment, that is, sent to a foreign 
market for sale on account of the shipper, the holder 
of a bill drawn by the shipper in this way could, if 
it were unpaid, establish a lien upon the goods as 
against the creditors of the consignee; but if the 
goods were sold by the shipper, he could have no 
prior claim against the creditors of the purchaser. 

To make the lien upon the goods against whioh a 
bill of exchange is drawn perfect, it is customary to 
attach to the hill what are colled shipping docu- 
ments, that is, the bills of lading (see below) for the 
goods, and sometimes an invoice or specification of 
their value. The purchaser of a bill, however, has no 
absolute security without relianoe on the good faith 
and character of the drawer. 

When a foreign bill has reached maturity, that is, 
the due date of payment, and is not honoured, or 
duly paid, it must be noted or protested. Protest- 
ing is a legal form, in whioh the payee is declared 
responsible for all consequences of the non-payment 
of the bill. Noting is a temporary form, used as a 
preliminary to protesting. It consists in a record by 
a notary-public of the presentation of the hill, and 
of the refusal of the payee to honour it. When a 
bill ir noted, the extension of the legal protest may 
be delayed for a period of six months, without affect- 
ing any right of the holder, but unless a bill is noted 
for non-payment on the due date, the indorsers are 
freed from responsibility to pay it. A bill of ex- 
change must also be protested for non-acceptance 
before proceeding against the drawer or indorsers. 

When a bill is drawn in one country but payable 
in another, the due date is determined according to 
the law of the country of payment. In determining 
the due date of a bill, a legal allowance, varying in 
d fTorent countries, called days of grace, has to be 
taken into account. In Great Britain three days of 
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grace are allowed on all bille Indiscriminately, ex- 
cept bills drawn on demand, which are consequently 
called * order* and are written on a penny stamp, 
whatever be their amount. No action can be 
brought for payment of a bill until the expiration of 
the Uut day of grace. If the last day is a Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a day appointed 
bv royal proclamation as a public fast or thanks- 
giving day, the bill becomes due and payable on 
the preceding business day. Until recently a bill of 
exohange payable at sight was considered a bill, had 
a stamp affixed according to its value, and was 
paid three days after sight. This was the practice 
at least In Liverpool and other provincial towns, 
but the London practice of regarding all such bills 
as orders on demand gradually was adopted, and by 
the act 84 and 85 Viot. cap. Ixxiv. (1871) days of 
grace on bills payable at sight were abolished. In 
Franoe days of graoe are abolished by the article 135 
of the Code de Commerce. Consequently, a London 
bill drawn on Paris would not be entitled to the 
time allowance called days of graoe. In other 
countries they vary considerably. 

A bill in Great Britain to be legal must, as above 
noticed, be drawn on stamped paper, or have a stamp 
affixed; and a foreign bill, before being negotiated, 
must have a stamp of the same value as an inland 
bill affixed to it. The value of the stamp is Id. fur 
£6, and rises at fixed stages with the value of the 
bill at the rate of 1*. per £100. 

The laws in Great Britain, in regard to promissory 
notes and bills of exohange, are nearly alike. The 
term of prescription on bills is usually understood 
to be six years; some modern authorities, however, 
maintain that a bill duly protested will remain in 
force for forty years. 

The validity of the form of a bill, drawn in one 
country, but negotiated, accepted, or made payable 
in another, is determined by the law of the country 
of origin. But, if any question arise as to the form 
of any contract connected with the document (e.g. 
the acceptance), that is decided by the law of the 
country in which such contract is entered into. If 
a foreign bill is not properly stamped according to 
the law of the place of its origin it u not rendered 
invalid thereby. If it satisfies the form required by 
the law of the United Kingdom, it may be considered 
valid as regards all parties to it in the United King- 
dom, for the purpose of enforcing its payment. 

Where a bill is lost before it becomes overdue, the 
holder may apply to the drawer for another to the 
same effeot. He must give security to the drawer, 
if required, to proteot him against the claims of other 
persons into whose hands the bill may pasB in the 
event of its being subsequently found. The drawer 
is then bound to give the holder the duplicate he re- 
quires, and where any proceedings are taken the 
court or judge may order the loss of the bill not to 
be set up in cabo a satisfactory indemnity is given 
to the party who would otherwise resiBt payment. 

Bill of Hbalth, u certificate or instrument signed 
by oonsuls or other proper authorities, delivered to the 
masters of ships at the time of their clearing out from 
all ports or places suspected of being particularly sub- 
ject to infectious disorders, cej^ifying the state of 
health at the time that such sflps sailed. A clean 
bill imports that at the time that the ship sailed no 
infectious disorder was known to exist. A suspected 
bill, commonly called a touohed patent or bill, imports 
that there were rumours of an infectious disorder, but 
that it had not actually appeared. A foul bill, or the 
absence of clean bills^ imports that the place was 
infected when the vessel sailed. (MacCulloch’s Com. 
Dio.) See Quarantine. 

Bill or Lading is an engagement signed by the 


oaptain crown er of a vessel acknowledging the delivery 
An board his vessel of oertain specified merohandiee 
‘In good order and oondition and undertaking to 
deliver them ‘in like good order and oondition* at the 
port of deetinatlon. The particular condltioni of the 
contract are specified in the bill of lading. There are 
common printed forms whioh are usually adhered to, 
but additional clauses are often added by the owner 
or shipper, and many large shippers, and particularly 
owners of vessels, use forme printed for themaelvee. 
The bill of lading usually specifies the amount and 
term of payment of freight, whioh is sometimes paid 
on shipment, sometimes on delivery of Hie goods, but 
for payment of whioh the goods are held aa a lien. 
Eaoh oopy must be written onasixpenny stamp, under 
a penalty of fi f ty pounds. Bills of lading can be trans- 
ferred by indorsement (see Bill or Exchange). 

Bill of Sals, in the law of England, is a formal deed 
for the conveyance or transfer of personal chattels, as 
household furniture, stock in ashop, shares in aship, &a 
It is often given to creditors in security for money 
borrowed or obligation otherwise incurred, empower- 
ing the reoeiver to sell the goods if the money is not 
repaid with interest at the appointed time, or the 
obligation not otherwise discharged. Important 
amendments wore effected by the Bill of Sales Act 
(1882), such as, that the bill must have a schedule 
attached containing an account of the goods, that it 
must be attested by a credible witness, that the bill 
is void if made for less than £30, and that when put 
in force the goods are not to be removed or sold until 
after five clear days. This act is not applicable to 
Ireland or Scotland. 

BILLAUD - VARENNE, Jaoqueb-Nioolas, a 
noted Frenoh revolutionist, was born at Rochelle 
on 28rd April, 1756. He was bred to the legal pro- 
fession, and having oomo in 1785 to Paris, political 
events soon began to occupy his attention, and in 
1788 three treatises appeared from his pen, entitled 
respectively Despotisms des Ministres de France; 
Dernier Coup Port^ aux Prejugds et h la Supersti- 
tion ; and Le Peintre Politique. A nother publication, 
Acdphalocratie, whioh appeared in 1791, subjected 
him to a judicial prosecution, and he was obliged to 
conceal himself for a time. He emerged from his 
retreat on the triumph of his party in September, 
1791, and was elected a member in 1792 of the 
national convention. On the trial of the king he 
voted for execution within twenty-four hours. He 
contributed to the overthrow of the Girondists, and 
was subsequently choBen president of the convention 
and member of the committee of publio safety, and 
in that capacity framed the Bulletin des Lois, and 
assisted in organizing the revolutionary government 
In 1795, on a reaction having taken place against the 
ultra party, he was arrested, and along with Collot 
d’Herbois banished to Cayenne. On the overthrow 
of the directorial government he refused the amnesty 
offered by Bonaparte. In 1816, on the restoration 
of Cayenne to France, he was obliged to take refuge 
at Port au-Prince, in the island of St. Domingo. 
ITere he died in poverty on June 3, 1819. ^ 

BILLIARDS, a well-known game, requiring great 
skill of hand and eye. Billiards may, indeed, be 
said to rank first among games of physical skill in 
respeot to the qualities necessary to command success 
in it, and the great amount of experience needed to 
make an accomplished player. Billiards is said to 
have been a French invention. It is first noticed as a 
fashionable amusement when recommended to Louis 
XIV. by his physicians. It has reached its prese nt 
state by successive improvements, which are curiouiy 
associated in the Frenoh annals of the game with the 
successive revolutions in the history of the oountry. 
The mode in which it is now played in Franoe is very 
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different from what prevails in Great Britain, the 
British apparently being the antiquated form of th# 
game. Tables with pockets, the oommon form in' 
Britain, are now in France ‘ relegated to the remotest 
villages Oarambolage, or the cannon game, as it is 
called in England, is now the favourite game in 
Frqpoe. 

Billiards is played with Ivory balls on a flat table, 
-and various modes of play, constituting many dis- 
tinct games, are adopted, according to the tastes of 
the players, some being, as already hinted, more in 
favour in one country, Borne in another. The com- 
mon English billiard-table is an oblong, about 12 feet 
by 6, covered with fine and very smooth green cloth, 
and surrounded with cushions which are made elastic, 
much of the skill of the game consisting in calculating 
the rebound of the balls in various directions from 
the oushions. Along the edges of the table are six 
semicircular holes arranged at regular intervals in the 
oushion, through which the balls are allowed to drop 
into smft.ll nets called pockets, under the Bides of the 
table. The pocketB are placed one at each corner of 
the table, and two opposite each other in the middle 
of the long sides. Each player is provided with a cue 
(formerly a mace) to strike the balls. The cue Is an 
instrument of wood from 4 or 5 to 0 or 8 feet long, 
rounded in form, and tapering gradually from 1$ inch 
in diameter at the butt to g inch or less at the point, 
which is tipped with leather and rubbed with chalk 
to make the stroke smooth. 

In the common game, which elicits the greatest 
variety of skill, two players engage. Each has a 
white ball, one distinguished from the other by a 
spot, and a red ball is oommon to the two players. 
In beginning the game, the red ball is placed on a spot 
near one end of the table, and equidistant from the 
corner pockets. A line is drawn across the table at 
the other end, marking off a space called baulk. In 
this spaoe a semicircle iB described, out of which the 
player, in commenoing, must send his ball, either strik- 
ing the red or giving his opponent a ‘ miss ’, that iB, 
playing without striking the red ball, which soores 
one against him. When the game has commenced, 
the player is at liberty to strike at either his oppo- 
nent’s ball or the red, and continues to play aB long 
as he succeeds in scoring. The whole of an uninter- 
rupted run of play is called a break. 

There are various modes of scoring in the common 
game. When a player strikes both balls with his 
own, it is called a cannon, and oounts two; when he 
pooketB his own ball, after striking another, it is called 
a losing hazard, and counts two if made off his op- 
ponent’s ball, three if off the red; when he pockets 
his opponent’s ball it counts two; when he pookets 
the red, three. These strokes are called winning 
hazards; but notwithstanding thiB name, it is usually 
considered bad play to pocket your opponent's ball, 
as it is then taken off the table. The others may be 
restored as often as pocketed. When the player 
[ails to Btrike either ball it scores one against him; 
if he goes into a pocket without striking it scores 
three againBt him. The effect of a Btroke at billiards 
depends on so many conditions, that both theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill are required to make 
a player proficiont. The force of the stroke, the point 
<*f the ball struck with the cue, the point of contact 
°f the player’s ball with the object ball, the effeot of 
recoil from the cushions, are all subject of calculation, 
a ud constitute a theory of the game on which many 
treatises have been written. The skill acquired by 
celebrated players is very great; amateurs of moderate 
pretensions usually consider a game of 50 or 100 points 
m offering sufficient scope for the exhibition of their 
skill, but great players will frequently make several 
hundred at a break. 


The rules of the game are very numerous, and as 
they are always to be found in fcho rooms where it is 
played, they need not be given here. 

After the ordinary game, the most favourite varie- 
ties in Great Britain are pyramid* and pool. The 
former is so oalled from the position in whioh the 
balls are plaoed at the beginning of the game. It 
is played with fifteen balls; ana the object of the 
players is to try who will pooket, or ‘pot’, the 
greatest number of balls. Thus the pyramid player 
acquires a greater skill in potting balls from every 
variety of position than the billiard-player, but as 
he is limited to this partioular Btroke, he has less 
scope for the exercise of a diversity of skill. Pool is 
also a game of potting, but is played somewhat 
differently. It is a favourite game with those who 
play for stakes, insomuch that xt may be considered 
almost exclusively a gambling game. It embraces 
an indefinite number of players, each of whom is 
provided with a hall of a different colour from any 
of the others. They play in suooession, and each 
tries to pot his opponent's ball. If he BucceedB with 
one he goes on to the next; if he fails, another player 
takes his turn, playing first on the ball of the last 
player. There are thus two points whioh a pool- 
player has to aim at : to pot as many balls as pos- 
sible, and to keep his ball in a safe position relatively 
to that of the following player, as the player whose 
ball is potted has to pay the penalty prescribed by 
the game. 

Billiard-tables without pockets are new common in 
America, the game being entirely a cannon one. In 
America a four-pocket table is also in use. The 
American term for oannon is carom , and in American 
play two red balls (or a red and a pink) and two white 
ones are commonly employed. 

BILLINGSGATE, a fish-market in London, on 
the banks of the Thames, near London Bridge, estab- 
lished in 1G99. It has been frequently improved, and 
was rebuilt in 1852 and in 1874 -76. From the char- 
acter, real or supposed, of the Billingsgate fish-dealers 
and frequenters of the market, the term lHUingagate 
is applied generally to coarse and violent language. 

BILLINGTON, Elizabeth, the moat distinguished 
female Binger of her day in England. She was bom 
in England in 1768, her father being a German oboe 
player, her mother an English singer. She made her 
appearance as a singer at the age of fourteen, and at 
sixteen married Mr. Billington, a double-bass. She 
made her dtbvt as an operatic singer in Dublin, and 
afterwards appeared at Oovent Garden, where she 
Beoured an engagement for the remainder of the season 
of 1780 for £1000, the manager giving her two 
benefits. She visited France and Italy, and Bianchi 
composed the opera of Inez do Castro expressly for 
her performance at Naples. After several years 
spent in Italy she returned to England in 1801, and 
aang in Italian opera for a series of years. She 
retired from public life in 1811. She quitted Eng- 
land in 1817, and died in the Venetian territor) in 
tho following year. Besidos being a singer she was 
also an excellent pianist. 

BILLION, in Britain and Germany, the term 
used to denote a million millions. In France, 
America, and elsewhere it denotes a thousand mil- 
lions. A similar difference is found in the use of the 
terms trillion, quadrillion, &c. 

BILLON, an alloy of copper and Bilvcr, in which 
the former predominates, used in some countries for 
coins of low value, the object being to avoid the bulki- 
noBs of pure eopper coin. 

BILLY- BOY, a flat-bottomed, bluff-bowed vessel, 
generally rigged aa a sloop, with a mast that can be 
lowered so as to admit of passing under bridges. 
These vessels generally belong to the Humber ports. 
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BILSA. See Bhilba. 

BILSON, Thomas, a learned divine, born at Win- 
chester, 1547; wu educated at Winchester School, 
and after completing his studies at New College, 
Oxford, became successively head-maBter of the school 
and oanon of the oathedral of Winchester. In 1585 
he published a work entitled The True Difference 
between Christian Submission and Anti-Christian 
Rebellion, intended mainly to defend the govern- 
ment and policy of Elizabeth; and in 1598 another 
work, entitled The Perpetual Government of Christ’s 
Church, still considered one df the ablest defences of 
Episcopacy. In 1596 he was made Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and was translated in the following year to 
Winchester. In 1603 Bilson preached the corona- 
tion sermon before King James, and iu 1604 he 
took a prominent part in the celebrated conference 
at Hampton Court. The translation of the Bible, 
executed during the reign of James, was partly sub- 
mitted to his revision. He died in 1616, and was 
buried in the south side of Westminster Abbey. 

BILSTON, a town of England, in Staffordshire, 
3 miles s.E. from Wolverhampton. It extonds along 
a height for nearly 2 miles, and becomes conspic- 
uous at a considerable distanoe by the Bmoke of the 
numerous furnaces employed in its extensive manu- 
factures. These consist chiefly of iron bars, iron and 
brass castings, iron wire, machinery, steam-engines, 
iron bedsteads, coarse pottery, and tin, japanneu, and 
enamelled wareB. A particularly fine sand for cast- 
ing, and a very hard stone, suitable for grindstones, 
are obtained abundantly in tho neighbourhood. Pop. 
in 1871, 24,188; in 1891, 23,463; in 1901, 24,034. 

BIMAN A, in zoology, a term introduced by Blu- 
menbach and adopted by Cuvier to describe the order 
of mammals having two hands, of which man is the 
sole species. The distinction, howover, is not really 
one of zoological importance, and in consequence most 
naturalists have reverted to the Linnman method of 
classifying man with the apes, monkeys, and lemurs 
in an order Primates. 

BIMETALLISM. See Supplement. 

BIML1PATAM, a seaport of India, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, 18 miles n.k. of Vizoga- 
patam, with a brisk trade. Pop. (1891), 9827. 

BINAB, a town, Persia, province of Azerbijan, 10 
miles E. of Lake Urumia. It is one of the cleanest 
towns of Persia, is surrounded by orchards and vine- 
yards, and from its mild climate is well adapted for 
the cultivation of grapes, vast quantities of which are 
exported to Tabreez. Pop. about 7500. 

BINCHE, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainaut, on the Ilaine, about 10 miles w. of Mons, 
with glass-works, tanneries, and lace manufactures. 
Pop. (1897b 10,887. 

BINDRABAN, or Brtndauan, a town in India, 
in the North-western Provinces, in the district of 
M&ttra, and 35 miles N.N w. of tho town of Agra, on 
the right bank of the Jumna. It is famous as the 
scene of the youthful Bports of Krishna, who has still 
many templeB here. Among these is a cruciform 
pagoda, which is one of the most maBBy and elaborate 
of Brahmanioal buildings. Pop. (1881), 21,467; (1891), 
81,611. % 

BINDWEED, the popular nttne or plants of the 
genera Convolvulus and Calyat^m, belonging to the 
order Convolvulaceoe (which see), especially of Con- 
volvulus arvensis and Calystegia sepium. The black 
bryony is the black bindweed; Smilax atpera is called 
rough bindweed ; and Solatium dulcamara (the bitter- 
sweet) is the blue bindtceed of Ben Jonson. 

BINGEN, a town of Germany in the grand-duchy 
of Heftse, situated on the left bank of the Rhine and 
the right of the Nolle. Bingen existed in the time of 
the Romans, by whom it was called Vineum or Bin- 


gium. The bridge over the Nahe is said to have been 
buflt by Drusua, and bean his name. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of a oastle, where the 
Emperor Henry IV. was detained a prisoner In 1105, 
and the Mausethurm or Mouse-tower, in the middle 
of the river, the soene of the ancient legend of 
Archbishop Hatto who was devoured by rats. A 
dangerous passage in the Rhine, called the Binger- 
loch, has been opened up by the blasting of sunken 
rocks, leaving a channel of 210 feet wide. Bingen is 
the market for the sale of wineBproduoed in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. (1895), 8187. 

BINGHAM, Joseph, born at Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
in 1668, distinguished himself as a student at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, and devoted his attention par- 
ticularly to ecclesiastical antiquities. He graduated 
in 1688. and became a fellow the following year; 
but had to withdraw from the university on the 
erroneous charge of preaching unsound doctrines. 
He now became curato of Headbourn -Worthy, near 
Winchester, and there, while possessed of a scanty 
living on which his numerous family could barely 
subsist, had the merit of composing one of the most 
learned works of which his church can boast. This 
work, Origines Ecclesiastic®, or The Antiquities of 
the Christian Churoh, was published in ten vols. 8vo 
(1708-22), and iB still a standard on the subjects of 
which it treats. The best modern edition is that 
published at the Clarendon Press (1855, ten vols.). 
It waB soon translated into Latin and published in 
Germany. In 1712 he was collated to tho living 
of Havant, near Portsmouth, and he died there on 
August 17th, 1723. 

BINGIIAMPTON, a town, United States, capital 
of Broome county, state of New York, 80 miles from 
Syracuse, at tho junction of the Chenango and Sus- 
quehanna rivers. It is handsomely laid out, and is a 
prosperous and active place, with numerous ohurohes, 
schools, and other institutions, and manufactures of 
cigarH, flour, shoes, glass-ware, machinery, tools, 
and other articles. Pop. (1880), 17,315; (1890), 
35,005. 

BING LEY, a parish of the Wost Riding of York- 
shire, containing a town of the same name, on the 
Aire, 5£ miles N.w. of Bradford. The town con- 
tains the interesting church of All Saints (restored 
1871) in the perpendicular style, several other places 
of worship, an endowed grammar -Bohool, and a 
mechanics’ institute. Tho chief industry is worsted 
spinning. Pop. (1891), 17,395; (1901), 18,448. 

BINNACLE, a case or box fixed on the deck of 
a ship, in front of the wheel or steering-apparatus, 
containing the compass for steering tho ship, and 
lights to show the compass at night. 

BINOMIAL, in algebra, a quantity consisting of 
two termR or members, connected by the sign + or - . 
The binomitd theorem iB the celebrated formula which 
shows how to obtain any power of a given binomial, as 
a + 6 , from the two terms a and 6 , and the exponent of 
the power. This theorem, frequently called the New- 
tonian theorem , on which the Bystem of analysis is 
principally founded, was known, as far as relates to 
integral positive exponents, to several mathemati- 
cians before Newton. But Newton was the fir st w ho 
taught its application to fractional and negfckve 
exponents; and this discovery, one of the most im- 
portant of those made by that great man, is engraved 
upon his tombstone. 

BINUE. Sec Benuwe. 

BIOLOGY (Gr. 6f‘os, life; logos, a discourse), a oom- 
prehensive term for those departments of science that 
treat of living beings, including under this head both 
animals and plants. It therefore comprehends both 
botany and zoology, in all their details. See these 
articles, and also many others such as Cell, EvolD- 
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TION, GENERATION (SPONTANEOUS), LlFE, PHYSIOLOGY, 
Protoplasm, Reproduction, Selection (Natural), 
&o. 

BION, bom in Smyrna, or In its neighbourhood; a 
Grecian pastoral poet, of whose life no aocount is to be 
found. The elegy whioh Moschus, his friend and 
disciple, composed on the occasion of his death, seems 
to imply that he was a contemporary of Theooritus, 
and died of poison, 8rd century b.o. ‘He probably 
lired in Sicily or Magna Greecia. Among the few 
poems written by him which have descended to our 
times, his elegy on Adonis Is considered as the best. 
The poems of Bion, together with those of Moschus, 
are generally found as an appendix to the Idyls of 
Theooritus. They have recently been translated in 
to English, along with the poems of these two 
uuthors, by Andrew Lang. 

BION OF Borystheneb, a Greek philosopher con- 
temporary with Erastosthenes (born B.O. 275), and 
with Zeno the Stoic. He studied philosophy at 
Athens, first under Crates of the Cynic school, then 
took lessons of Theodoras, surnamed the Atheist; 
and at last, considering his studies completed, set up 
for himself. It is not easy to ascertain what his 
opinions were, as only a few fragments of his numer- 
ous writings have been preserved ; but he was accused 
of Atheism, and apparently on good grounds, as he is 
said to have regarded all questions relative to the 
nature of the gods and divine providence as indiffer- 
ent. He died at Chalcis in Euboea about b.o. 241. 

Another Bion (fl. b.o. 400), who lived at Abdera, 

and belonged to the family of Democritus, distin- 
guished himself as a mathematician, and is said by 
Diogenes Laertius to have been the first who taught 
that there were countries in the world where the 
year consists only of a single day and a single night, 
each lasting for six months. He rnuBt therefore have 
been acquainted both with the spherical form of the 
globe and the obliquity of the ecliptic. Unfortunately 
nothing more is known of his history. 

BIOPLASM. See Protoplasm. 

BIOT, Edouard Constant, an eminent Chinese 
scholar, son of J ean Baptiste Biot, was born at PariB 
on July 2nd, 1803, attended the Collegoof Louis XIV., 
and in 1822 became a pnpil in the Polytechnic School. 
After accompanying his father on a scientific tour to 
Italy in 1825-26, he undertook the construction of a 
railway from Lyons to St. Etienne, the first in France. 
In 1833 he retired from active life, and devoted his 
leisure to the study of the Chinese. Ho died on 
March 12th, 1850. He was the author of the inter- 
esting work, Causes de 1* Abolition de l'Esclavage 
Ancienne en Occident (Paris, 1840). As the fruit of 
his studies on China he published numerous articles 
in the Journal des Savants and Journal Asiatique, 
aB _ well as several larger works, more especially 
Uirtionnaire des Notns, Anoions et Modernes, des 
Villos et Arrondisseinents compris dans l’Empire 
Chinois (Paris, 1842), and Essai sur l'Histoire de 
l’Instruction Publique en Chine (1847). Besides 
translations of Chinese works— for example, the 
historico-chronological Tcheou-chou-ni-kien (Paris, 
1842), and the Astronomical Tcheou-pei — he wrote 
a Notipe sur quelqueB Procedes Industrials connus en 
Chine, au 17me Sifecle; an Examen de diverseB Sories 
de Faits relatifs au Climat de la Chino ; and Chine 
et Indo-Chine. The printing of his translation of 
Chinese Imperial Geography, Tcheou-li, was in- 
terrupted for some time by his death. 

^ B „ AN Baptists, one of the most celebrated 
mathematicians and physicists df the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was bom at Pan*, 21*t April, 1774, and died 

»ere 3rd Feb. 1862. He was educated at the College 

jouiB-le-Grand, and in 1798 entered the artillery ser- 

we. Shortly afterwards he entered the fioole Poly- 


technique, and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
study of mathematics and the natural soienoes. After 
teaching physios for some years at Beauvais, be be- 
came professor of the same subject in the College de 
France in 1800, and in 1808 was eleoted a member 
of the Institute. In 1804 he made a balloon asoent 
with Gay-Lussao, and in 1806 wa* made member of 
the Bureau des Longitudes. Ia 1 809 he became also 
professor of physical astronomy in the University of 
Paris. With the exception of three journey*, under- 
taken in connection withfhe measurement of a degree 
of the meridian— viz. toBpain in 1806-8, to Scotland, 
Orkneys, and Shetland in 1817, and to Spain and Italy 
in 1 824-25— his whole life was quietly passed in study 
and teaching. He published some excellent text- 
books, which became widely known beyond France, 
such as tho Essai de Gtfometrie Analytique ; Traitl 
de Physique Experimental* et Math&natique ; and 
Traite Elementaire de Physique Experimental*, ae 
well as works on the astronomy of the anolent 
Egyptians, Indians, and Chineso. His most valu- 
able contributions to scienoe, however, are chiefly 
contained in communications to learned societies 
and periodicals. There are few branches of physics 
whioh wore not advanced by bis labours; and in optics 
especially he made some valuable investigations, 
particularly in connection with refraction and polar- 
ization. 

BIR, or Biredjik, a town in Asiatic Turkey, 80 
miles north-east of Aleppo, on the side of a steep 
hill on the left bank of the Euphrates, which is here 
about 600 yards wide, and 10 to 12 feet deep. The 
town is surrounded on the land side by a wall, with 
towers at the angles, and pierced with loopholes. 
The streets are narrow but clean. In the centre, on 
a steep rock, is an old ruined fortification. Bir has 
long been the point whore caravans and travellers 
from Aleppo to Orfah, Diarbekir, Bagdad, and Per- 
sia, cross the Euphrates. It is at the head of the 
navigation of that river. Pop. 8000 to 10,000. 

BIRAGUE, Ren£ de, born at Milan of a distin- 
guished family in 1607 (or 1506), incurred the hos- 
tility of Louis Sforza the duko, and sought an asylum 
in France, where Francis I. received him favourably, 
made him councillor of the Parliament of Paris, and 
governor of Lyonnais, and sent him to the Council 
of Trent Under Charles IX. his advancement was 
still more rapid, and in 1570 he was made keeper of 
the seals. In this capacity he was a party in the 
secret council at which tho massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was organized. HiB character well fitted him 
to be a leader in that infamous atrocity; and he was 
generally believed to have repeatedly employed poison 
to rid himself and his patroness, Catharine de’ Medici, 
of persons who Btood in their way. With all his 
wiokedneHH, however, ho managed to play the hypo- 
crite, and with so much success that he was made a 
cardinal in 1578, and besides held the bishopric of 
Lavaur and several rich abbeys. He died Chancellor 
of France in 1583. 

BIBCH ( Bctula ), a genus of trees belonging to the 
natural order (or sub order) Botulacere, which com- 
prises only the birches and alders. The principal habi- 
tats of the trees of this order are Europe, Northern 
Asia, the Himalayas, and North America. The com- 
mon biroh is indigenous throughout the north, and 
on high situations in the south of Europe. It is ex- 
tremely hardy, and only one or two other species of 
trees approach so near to the north pole. There are 
two varieties natives of Britain, JJetula alba, and B. 
allxt pendula, or weeping-biroh; the latter is by far 
the more valuable and ornamental. When & plant 
it may readily be distinguished by the touch, its bark 
being oovered over with rough exudations, while that 
of the common tree is soft and velvety. Each variety 
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Is found exclusively in some districts, but frequently 
they are interspersed. Throughout the most remote 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland the birch is often 
found oovering extensive tracts on rocky elevations, 
where no other ligneous plant is to be met with. It 
also grows in glenB and ravines, adorning the margins 
of lakes and rivers, where the silvery whiteness of its 
trunk and the light and airy habit of its spray form 
beautiful and interesting pictures, even in the absence 
of every other tree. Though it is often found asso- 
ciated with the alder on swampy ground, yet few 
trees more successfully resist drought. Adapting 
itself to various soils and situations, it possesses a 
wider range than any other tree. It is well suited 
to form a cover on ground from which Scotch pine 
timber has been recently removed; the exuvire, 
which always overspread such places, though hostile 
to plants in general, are favourable to the birch, 
whioh commonly springs up and becomes the succes- 
sor of the pine. The common tree, where it grows 
wild, attains a height of about 80 feet, and the 
weeping variety about 40 feet; but both sorts rise 
to a much greater height when formed into planta- 
tions, particularly when interspersed with other trees. 
Some of the finest weeping-birches in Britain stand 
on the banks of the river Fimlhorn, near Forres, in 
Morayshire; these are 60 feet high, with trunks 
upwards of 2 feet in diameter, and display pendent 
masses of spray 10 feet in length, adding a graceful 
variety of verdure to scenes in themselves of great 
beauty. Although the birch is considered by no 
moans a valuable tree, yet its wood, which is light in 
colour, and firm and tough in texture, is used for a 
variety of purposes. Not long ago, in many parts of 
the Highlands, tho birch may be said to have been the 
universal wood, and was used by tho Highlanders for 
every purpose. They made their beds, chairs, tables, 
dishes, and spoons of it, and oven manufactured 
ropes and horse-harneHs by heating and twisting its 
Bpray. The brushwood is uBed in forming wicker 
fences to prevent the inroads of cattle and sheep, in 
thatching cottages, and in forming brooms or besoms. 
The wood is largely used for fish-casks and hoops, 
and for smoking hams and herrings. Turners use it 
for trenchers, bowls, ladloR, and other wooden ware. 
Ox-yokos, small screws, women s shoe-heels, pattens, 
and in France wooden shoes are made of it. Birch- 
trees are not unfrequently planted along with hazela, 
for tho purpose of procuring wood to be converted into 
oharcoal for forges. This charcoal is much esteemed, 
and the soot which is formed on burning the wood 
constitutes a good black substance for printers’ ink. 
Nearly all the other parts are applicable to usoful 
purposes. The bark is employed in the tanning of 
leather, and by fishermen for prest rving tlioir nets 
and cordage. 1 n northern Europo, Asia, and America 
it isntilized for a great variety oi purposes. The North 
American Indians use* it for canoes, boxes, buckets, 
baskets, kettles, and dishes, curiously joining it to- 
gether with threads made of roots of the ccdar-tree. 
It is serviceable in dyeing a yellow colour. In N orway 
it is dried, ground, mixed with meal, and boiled with 
other food for swino. The houses or huts in many 
parts of the N. of Europe are c<5Vered with the 
outward and thicker part Q|thc bark, instead of 
Blates or tiles. It is spun into a coarse kind of cordage, 
woven into shoes nnd hats, and in some placoB even 
made into drinking-cups. The Laplanders fasten 
together large pieces of it to keep off the rain. 
Abounding in resinous matter, slices of the bark are 
sometimes tied together to make torches. During 
a scarcity of com it lips, in several instances, been 
ground with bread com, and successfully used as food 
for men. The leaves afford a yellow dye. The sap, 
from the amount of sugar it contains, affords a kind 


of agreeable wine. Bitch-wine is produced by the 
tree being tapped by boring a hole in the trank, dur- 
ing warm weather, in the end of spring or beginning 
of summer, when the sap runs most copiously. It is 
recorded that during the siege of Hamburg, In 1814, 
many birch-trees in that vicinity were destroyed in 
this manper by the Russian soldiers. The dwarf 
birch, Betufo nano, is a low shrub, a native of parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland and of Arctic regions 
generally. It is never more than two or three feet 
in height, and is generally much less; a full-grown 
plant being thus a very tiny example of a tree. It 
is used as fuel, and as stuffing for beds, and its seeds 
furnish food for ptarmigan and other birds. A simi- 
lar species is a native of the Antartic regions. Several 
American Bpecies of birch deserve mention. Among 
these is the block birch ( B . nigra), which grows to 
the height of seventy feet, and produces hard and 
vnluable timber. It 1 b also known or the red birch, 
from the redness of the bark in the young trees. 
Another specieB, the oherry birch or sweet birch 
[B. lento), is also called the black birch. It grows 
to a similar height with the preceding, and yields 
even more valuable timber, used in making furniture, 
&c., being tough, fine-grained, and taking on a good 
polish. It has been introduced into Britain, though 
not much known there. The paper birch ( B . papyr- 
aoea) is another Amerioan species which also attains 
a large size, and by some is regarded as a mere variety 
of the white or common birch. Jts habitat extends 
within tho Arctic circle, but it becomes rare and 
stunted in the extreme north. It receives its name 
from the fact that thin strips of the brilliant white 
bark are Boinetimes used as a substitute for paper. 
The bark of this species is put to perhaps a greater 
variety of uses than that of any other, its wood and 
sap being also utilized. Another American birch 
is tho yellow birch (B. excel m), so named from the 
golden colour of the outer bark. It is a large-leaved 
species, yielding timber used for ship-building, &c., 
and is a native of the eastern parts of Canada and 
the north-east of the United States. Of Himalayan 
species may be mentioned B. bhojputtra, the Indian 
paper birch. Its thin papery bark has been used os 
paper from a remote period, and is still commonly 
used for packing purposes, for lining the flexible 
tubes of hookahs, and in other ways, while the wood 
is tough, and is employed in making articles of 
various kinds. In its native mountains it may lie 
found at an altitude of 10,000 to 13,000 feet. 

BTJtCH, John, a soldier of note in the English 
civil war, was born 7th April, 1616, in Lancashire, 
and became a merchant in Bristol. He was a Presby- 
terian in religion, and took the Bide of the Parliament, 
acting aB a captain of volunteers at the siege of Bris- 
tol by the Royalists. After the surrender of Bristol 
he went to London, and raised a regiment of which 
he became colonol, and with which he took part in 
some important military operations. On the institu- 
tion of the ‘new model’ he was ordered to join the 
army of Fairfax and Cromwell in the west of Eng- 
land, and had Bath entrusted to his oare. He com- 
manded a body ot horse and foot at the storming 
Bristol, an affair in which he so highly distinguished 
himself aB to receive special commendation fro*® 
Cromwell in his report to the Parliament. In 
he waB sent against Hereford, and by a stratogei® 
succeeded in gaining possession of the city, and wnn 
this the speoial thanks of Parliament This was nis 
last feat of importance as a soldier. As a, Pretty- 
terian he objected to many of the proceedings of w 
party of Cromwell, and was repeatedly thrown in 
prison. He took an active part in bringing 
the restoration of Charles II., and after this eve 
held an important post as auditor of excise, m * 
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latter part of hie life he was a prominent member of 
Parliament, representing Penrhyn in 1671-78, and 
Weobly for the rest of his life, He died 10 th May, 
1691. He was a man of great personal strength and 
stature, a rough but most affective public speaker, 
and had remarkable talents for business and practical 
affairs. 

BIRCH, Samuel, a distinguished Egyptologist, 
was born in London, 3rd November, 1813, his father 
being the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and at the 
age of twenty-three was appointed an assistant in 
the department of antiquities in the British Museum. 
He gradually rose to higher positions in the museum, 
and latterly became keeper of the department de- 
voted to Egyptian and Oriental antiquities, a post 
which he retained till his doath, on the 27th Duo., 
1885. His whole life was devoted to studies and 
work connected with his official duties, and was 
naturally uneventful. His labours did much to 
advanco the study of oriental archeology, and his 
eminence in his own province waB duly recognized by 
learned bodies and institutions. In 1862 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from tho university of St. An- 
drews; in 1875 the university of Cambridge con- 
ferred on him the Bame degree, and next year he was 
honoured by that of D.C.L. from Oxford. In 1870 
he assisted in founding the Society of Biblical 
Archffiology, and became its first president. In 187 4 
he successfully presided over the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists that met in London in that year. 
His studies ranged over a wide field, but it is on his 
eminences as an Egyptologist that his reputation 
chiefly rests. It has been said that ‘ he found the 
language of Egypt a puzzle, and left it at his doath 
in the position of one of the moBt important philo- 
logies of the world ’. Among his works, exclusive 
of contributions to learned socioties, encylopucdias, 
Ac., aro: Introduction to the Study of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs (to accompany Gardiner Wilkinson'B 
work on Egypt; 1857); History of Ancient Pottery, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
(1857); Himyaritic Inscriptions of Southern Arabia 
(1863); Dictionary of HierogylphicB and Grammar 
of f,ho same in the fifth volume of tho English Edi- 
tion of Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place in Universal History 
(1867); Guide to the Egyptian Galleries of the British 
Museum (1874); New Edition of Wilkinson’s Man- 
ners and Customs of tho Ancient Egyptians (1878), 
&c. 


BIRCH, Thomab, an industrious historian and 
biographer of the eighteenth century. He was born 
in London in 1705, and his father, who was a Quakor, 
practised the occupation of a coffee-mill maker, to 
which the Hon also was destined. His early taste for 
reading inducod him to prefer a literary lifo, which 
In* was permitted to choose on condition of supporting 
himself by his own exertions, lie accordingly, after 
some previous tuition, became usher in three different 
HchoolB, and then went to Ireland with Dean Smed- 
» f Iavin e tho Quakers, he took orders in the 
church in 1730, and obtained in 1732 a living in 
Essex, through the patronage of the attorney-general, 
afterwards Lord Hardwioke. In 1734 he engagod 
with some coadjutors in writing the General Histori- 
cal and Critical Dictionary, founded on that of Bayle, 
anil completed, in ten voIb. fol., in 1741. He subse- 
quently obtained various preferments in the church, 
anu for about twenty years before his death held 
, - cto r ie "of St. Margaret Pattens, London, and 
of n Tw in la 1753 he reoeived the degree 

«am«V " <>m ■^ ari8c * lal College, Aberdeen, and the 
of cW n P WaB conferred on him by the Archbishop 
a fall f terbur 7: Xn January, 1766, he was killed by 
rom his horse on the road between London 


and Hampstead. Biroh had formed very extensive 
manuscript collections, which, together with his 
library of printed books, he bequeathed to the Bri- 
tish Museum. He produced a large number of 
historical and biographical workB in the oourse of 
his laborious life, and served as one of the pioneem 
of literature. He collected fully and faithfully, but 
without much discrimination, materials relating to 
the various subjects of his research which are calcu- 
lated to afford important assistance to writers pos- 
sessed of more taste and judgment. Johnson was 
repeatedly obliged to him for literary information, 
and for many years corresponded with him. Among 
his works are: Life of the Right Honourable Robert 
Boyle; Historical View of the Negotiations between 
the Courts of England, Erance, and Brussels, 1592- 
1617; Life of Archbishop Till otson; Memoirs of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, from 1681 till her death; 
History of the Royal Society of London; Life of 
Henry, Princo of Wales. 

BIRCII-PFEIEEER, Charlotte, German actress 
and dramatic writer, was born at Stuttgart, 23rd June, 

1 800, her maiden name being Pfeiffer. She first ap- 
peared on the stage in her thirteenth year at Munion, 
and soon acquired a great reputation, her special rAle 
being that of the heroines of tragedy. In 1826 she 
married Christian Birch, n writer of some note. 
After playing with success at places as far apart as 
St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, and 1‘enth, in 1837 she 
took the management of the theatre at Zurich, and 
remained in this capacity till 1843. Next year she 
was engaged for the Theatre Royal, Berlin, and here 
she remained till her death, an event which took 
place, August 24th, 1868. Her plays, which were 
mostly founded on novels, became well known on 
almost every stage in Germany, and give evidence 
of real dramatic talent, as well os oi a knowledge of 
stage effects and what would suit the taste of the 
theatre-going public. Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame 
and Charlotto Brontes’ Jane Eyre furnished her with 
materials for two of her dramas. She also wrote 
novels and tales. Her collected dramatic works ap- 
peared at Jjeipzig in twenty-three volumes (1868-80); 
her narrative writings in three (1863-65). Her 
daughter has became well known as a novelist under 
the name Wilhelmine von Hillern 

BIRD, Edward, a painter of some note, was bom 
at Wolverhampton, 12th April, 1772. Being bound 
apprentice to a maker of tea-trays at Birmingham, 
Ins artistic tendencies found some outlet in the or- 
namentation of these articles. He next took up art 
as a profession, without any regular truining, and 
carried on a school of drawing at Bristol. In 1807 
he exhibited some pictures at Bath, and had the 
good fortune to find purchasers for thnm. In 1809 
he had a picture in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and so successful was this work (the title 
was Good News) that his name at once became 
known. He was elected an associate of the Aca- 
demy in 1812, and hiB reputation was increased by 
such paintings as the Surrender of Calais, the Death 
of Eli, and the Field of Chevy Chase — the last con- 
sidered his groatest work. The Death of Eli was 
sold for five hundred guinoaB, and was awarded a 
premium of three hundred by the British Institu- 
tion. In 1815 he became a full member of the 
Royal Academy, and ho was also appointed court 
painter to Queen Charlotte. Among his last pic- 
tures were the Crucifixion, Christ led to be Cruci- 
fied, the Death of Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
Burning of Ridley and Latimer. His talents, how- 
ever, were considered to be rathor for genre than for 
historic or sacred subjects. 

BIRD, Goldino, medical and scientific writer, 
was bom at Downham, Norfolk, in 1814. After 
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receiving ah education at a private school he was 
apprenticed to a London apothecary, whose pupil 
he was from 1829 to 1888. In 1882 he became a 
student of Guy’s Hospital, where he took a dis- 
tinguished position, and gained suoh a reputation, 
that when he went up for examination to the Apo- 
thecaries' Hall in 1836 ho received the license to 
practise without any test of his qualifications being 
required. He now started as a medical practitioner 
In London, and also was appointed lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. In 1888 ho 
took the degree of M.D. at St. Andrews, and in 
1840 that of M.A. In the latter year he became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Lon- 
don, and in 1846 was elected a fellow. In 1843 he 
was appointed assistant physician at Guy’s Hospital, 
where he also leotured on materia medica; and in 
1847 he ontered on a three years’ course of lectures 
on the same subjeot at the College of Physicians. 
He took an active interest in natural history, chemis- 
try, and other subjects more or less connected with 
medicine; and his multifarious occupations over- 
taxed his strength and undermined his health, so 
that he died at a comparatively early age on 27th 
October, 1864. He had by this time acquired a 
very large practice, and had made his name well 
known in his profession, more especially by his re- 
searches in scientific medicino. A work by which 
he was more generally known was his Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, which was for many years u 
text-book, and passed through a number of editions. 
A well-known work on Urinary Deposits was also 
published by him, aB also Lectures on Electricity 
and Galvanism in their Physiological and Therapeu- 
tical Relations; Lectures on Oxaluria, Jto. 

BIRD, John, mathematical instrument maker, 
was bom in the county of Durham in 1709. He 
was originally a weaver, but changed his trade and 
set up in Londou about 1746 as a maker of scientific 
instruments, ha\ing previously received instructions 
from Graham (of the dead-beat escapement), the 
greatest mechanician of the time. In 1749 he re- 
ceived an order to construct a new brass mural 
quadrant of 8 feet radius for the Royal Observatory 
— a piece of work for whioh he received £300. This 
was used by Bradley and by MaBkelyne, and con- 
tinued serviceable for sixty-two years. Duplicates of 
it were soon ordered for St. Peti rsburg, Cadiz, and 
the ]£cole Militairc, Paris— the last employed by 
D’Agelet and Lalaude in determining the declina- 
tions of 60,0o0 stars. He also furnished Bradley 
with a new transit instrument and a 40-inch mov- 
able quadrant. Bird’s marked superiority to all 
other makers of the day is strikingly exemplified by 
the fact that in 1767 the Board of Longitude paid 
him £500 on his agreeing to take an apprentice for 
seven years, instruct other persons aa desired, and 
furnish upon oath descriptions and plates of his 
methods. A result of this arrangement was the 

P ublication of two treatises, named resjiectively 
'he Method of Dividing Astronomical Instruments 
(1767), and The Method of Constructing Mural 
Quadrants (1768), each with ^preface by Maske- 
lyne, the astronomer-royal AMPdied on March 31, 
1776. w 

BIRD, Robert Montgomery, American novelist, 
was bom at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1803. He 
qualified as A doctor, but soon gave up the practice 
of medicine for literature. He first became known 
as a dramatist, having written three tragedies — The 
Gladiator, Oraloosa, and The Broker of Bogota — all 
of which have token a good place on the stage. His 
first novel was Oalavar (1834), his second The In- 
fidel (1886) — both of them having their scene in 
Mexico^ at the time of the Spanish conquest Then 


followed the Hawks of Hawk Hollow, Sheppard Lee, 
and Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay (1887); 
the last probably the most popular of all his fic- 
tions. Its scene is laid in Kentucky soon after the 
close of the revolutionary war, and in it we have a 
lively picture of pioneer life at this date, and the 
relentIeB& hostilities between the Indians and the 
early settlers, Peter Pilgrim, a collection of tales 
and sketches, and the Adventures of Robin Day, a 
novel, also proceeded from his pen. Dr. Bird died 
at Philadelphia, January 22, 1854, being then, and 
for Borne years previously, editor of the North 
American Gazette. 

BIRD (or Bybd), William, an English composer, 
born about 1588, was trained in music under Thomas 
Tallis, and was appointed organist of Lincoln about 
1563. He became a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
London, in 1569, where subsequently he and Tallis 
hold jointly the honorary post of organist. In 1575 
the two composers obtained the monopoly for twenty- 
one years of printing and selling music and musio 
paper; and on the death of Tallis in 1685 Bird be- 
came sole patentee. His first work of importance 
was Psalms, Bonnets, and Songs of Sadness and 
Piety, Made into Music of Five Parts (1688). In 
1589 he published a oollection of songs, and also a 
collection of sacred pieces for five voices; a second 
collection of similar pieces appeared also in 1691. 
In 1607 he published two books of 'Gradualia’, 
being a collection of motets for the ecclesiastical 
year of the Roman Church; and in 1611 Psalms, 
Songs, and Sonnets. He died July 4, 1623. He 
continued all his life a Roman Catholic, but not- 
withstanding this lie held a lease from the Crown 
of lands confiscated from a Catholic recusant, and 
never lost the appointment which he held in the 
Protestant Chapol Royal. Bird was the composer 
of the first English madrigal. He wrote a large 
number of pieces for the virginals, and also three 
masses. He was the author of a celebrated canon, 
‘ Non nobis, Domine’, often sung in England by way 
of graco after meat at public banquets. 

BIRD-CATCHING, the art of taking birds or 
wild fowl. A common method of taking birds alive, 
more especially such as are to be kept in cages, is by 
means of twigs smeared with bird-lime. The instru- 
ment called a bird-call, which imitates the cry of a 
bird, may be used to entice them to the spot, or a 
call-bird or decoy-bird may be employed. Some- 
times birds are caught by intoxication. The sub- 
stance employed may be a mixture of the lees of 
wine and hemlock -juice, in which wheat is steeped, 
and afterwards scattered over the spot where the 
birds in question are known to resort: having eaten 
of the grain so treated, they soon become stupefied. 
Pheasants are often takon by night in a way not 
dissimilar, sulphur being burned under the trees on 
which they are observed to perch, in consequence of 
which they fall down in a stupefied condition. An- 
other method of bird-catching is that by means of 
nets and call-birds, the netB employed being kKW° 
as clap-nets, ingeniously contrived so as to fold over 
the birds by the pulling of a string. The cdtamon 
way of taking larks, of which so many are dfed tat 
food, is at night, with large |iet> called trammels. 
These are drawn over the giohnd by two men, 
every five or six steps the net is made to touch the 
ground, otherwise it would pass over the birds without 
touching them. Whqp they are fajft to fly up againat 
the net, it is clapped town, and all are caught that 
are under it. In the^ppth of winter great number* 
of larks are sometHjtos taken by nooses of horse-hair. 
None of these methods is attended with any danger? 
but fowling as practised among the rocks and preei 
pices of Orkney, Shetland, the Parties, a ad other 
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northern Isllmds and coasts, Is a most hazardous 
occupation. There the preoipioes are sometimes 
several hundred feet in height, their faoes roughened 
with shelves or ledges that appear sufficient only for 
the birds to rest and lay their eggs on. To these 
the dauntless fowlers will ascend, pass intrepidly 
from the one to the other, ooUect the eggs and birds, 
and descend with the same agility ana indifference. 
In most places the attempt is made from above: 
the fowler being lowered from the slope contiguous 
to the brink by a rope. A fowler will even trust 
himself to a single assistant, who lots his companion 
down, and holds the rope, depending on his strength 
alone, or on the aid of a strong stake firmly fixed in 
the ground. The rope is often shifted from place to 
place, with the impending weight of the fowler and 
his booty of eggs and birds. In other caseB several 
persons join together when catching birds in this 
manner, one person being let down, and the others 
managing the rope by which he is suspended. In 
some places the preoipices are of such a height that 
a rope of 500 or 600 feet length may be required. 
A small line is also fastened round the body of the 
fowler, by which he gives signals that they may 
raise or lower him, or shift him from place to place. 
W.here the birds nestle in deep recesses, or when 
the Bhelves on which their nests are situated are of 
considerable extent, the bird-catoher may disengage 
himself for a time from the rope, having attached 
the end of it to some convenient object. For the 
capture of water-fowl, see Decoy. 

BIRD-CATCHING SPIDER, or Bird Spider, 
a name applied to gigantio spiders of the genera 
Mygale and Epeira, which catch birds and suck 
their blood. The species to which tho name waB 
originally given was MygaU avicularia, a native of 
Surinam and other parts of tropical South America. 
The body of this insect is about two inches long, 
\ery hairy, and almost black; when the legs aro 
sti etched out it measures about a foot across. 
It lives in holes or crevices and does not spin a 
net proper, but makes a tubular neat for itself in 
which it lurks during the day, seeking its prey by 
night. Other species of Mygale belong to the Malay 
Archipelago, as M. javanica and M. sumatrensis. 
In experiments made with these spiders Bmall birds 
have been known to (lie in a few seconds after being 
bitteu. Some of the web-spinning spiders make 
webs strong enough to entangle small birds, which 
thuH become their prey. 

BIRD-CHERRY (Prunus or Ceraaus Padua) a 
tree of the cherry genus, common in the British 
Islands, and in Scotland known also as the hagbtrry. 
It growB usually to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, and is a very ornamental tree in shrubberies, 
from its purple bark, its terminal clusters or racemes 
of white flowers, and its fruits, which are successively 
green, red, and black. These are smaller than 
common cherrieB and have a disagreeable taste, but 
are greedily eaten by blackbirds, thrushes, and other 
birds. The wood is used by cabinet-makers, having 
an appearance resembling mahogany and taking on 
a good polish. 

BIRD-LIOE, a name popularly given to a num- 
ber of wingless insects parasitio on birds, and belong- 
ing to a group designated Mallophaga. This group 
w composed of several families, many genera, and 
hundreds of species of minute inseotB . 4 Every species 
of bird or beast has one or more kinds of these pests 
upon some one or other of tho regions of its body, 
* i! e ’ ? n a * ew ca8e8 « a single Ipeoies of bird is known 
10 “arbour as many as foutor five kinds of these 
parasites. As all of these ffinukare provided with 
jaws, they gnaw the tender cutiole at the base of 
tne hair or feathers, cause intolerable irritation, and 


by reason of their great numbers produce wasting 
disorders, or even cause the death of the creatures 
upon which they congregate.’ Canaries and other 
cage -birds, pigeons, &c H often suffer greatly from 
these inseots. 

BIRD-LIME, a viscous substance used for en- 
tangling small birds so as to make them easily 
caught, twigs being for this purpose smeared with 
it at places where the birds resort or to whioh they 
are attracted by a call-bird. It is usually prepared 
from the middle bark of the holly, whioh is stripped 
off in June or July, boiled in water for six or eight 
hours, and, the water being strained off, is then left 
to ferment. This process may take two or three 
weeks, during which it is watered if necessary. At 
the end of this time it assumes a mucilaginous form, 
and after being pounded in a mortar and worked 
with the hands in water, it is fit for being used. 
This BubBtance, when prepared, is of a greenish 
colour and very tenacious. Mice are sometimes 
caught with it as well as birds. 

BIRD OF PARADISE. See Paradise (Bird 
of). 

BIRDS. See OiiMTHOLoaY. 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. See Perspective. 

BIRD’S FOOT, a common name for several plants, 
especially for leguminous or papilionaceous plantB of 
the genus Ornitliopus, the name being given from 
the appearance of the legumes, which are articulated, 
cylindrical, and bent like a bird’s claw. 0 . perpu- 
sillue is a well known British plant, growing in dry, 
sandy situations. 

BIRD’S* FOOT TREFOIL, the popular name of 
Lotus corniculatus , and one or two other creeping 
leguminous plants common in Britain. L. oomi- 
culatus is a well-known prostrate porennial, growing 
on open grassy pastures and dry places. Its stems 
are slightly hairy, from throe to ten inches long, 
arising from deeply-fixed woody roots. The leaves 
are trifoliate, smooth, glaucous, with large ovate 
leafy stipules. The flowers are bright yellow, in 
clusters of from two to five, nearly sessile, at the 
end of an erect slender peduncle. The pods are 
purplish brown, long, and slender. It furnishes 
cattle with an agreeable food, its nutritious qualities 
being probably equal to those of clover. L. major 
is much larger than the preceding, has the flowers 
growing eight or twelve together, and is found in 
wet places. 

BIRD’S NEST, a name popularly given to 
several plants: as (1) to Neottia niduaavis , a British 
orchid found growing in beech-woods, this plant 
being so called on account of the mass of stout in- 
terlaced fibres that form its roots; (2) to Monotropa 
hypopitys , a parasitic plant of the heath family, 
growing on the roots of trocs in fir-woods, and hav- 
ing leafless stalks massed together to resemble a 
nest built of stioks; (8) to the fern Asplenium 
nidus , from the manner in which the fronds grow, 
leaving a nestlike hollow in the oentre. 

BIRDS’ NESTS, Edible, the nests of the salan- 
gane (Cullocolia fuciphaga ) and other species of 
swifts or swiftlets, found in the Malay Archipelago, 
and used as an article of luxury among the Chinese. 
They are particularly abundant in Sumatra and 
Borneo, especially near the north end of the island. 
The nest has the shape of a common swallow’s nest, 
is about the size of a half teaoup, is found in caves, 
particularly in sea-cliffs, and has the appearanoe of 
fibrous gelatine or isinglass. They appear to be 
oomposed of a mucilaginous substance secreted by 
special glands, and are not as was formerly thought 
made from a glutinous marine fucus or seaweed. 
The finest nests at present are said to fetch so high 
a prioe as fifty shillings a pound. £15.000 or 
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£20,000 worth are said to be sent to Singapore and 
China annually. They are bought almost exclusively 
by the rich Chinese, who consider them a great stimu- 
lant and tonio, and are used in making soup. The 
finest are those obtained before the nest has been 
contaminated by tho young birds; they are pure 
white, and are comparatively scarce. The inferior 
ones are dark, streaked with blood, or mixed with 
feathers: they are chiefly converted into glue. 
Some of the caverns in which these nest are built 
are difficult of access and dangerous to climb, so 
that none can collect the nests but persons brought 
up to the trade. The following account of the traffic 
in these birds’ nests we extract from Mr. Craw- 
furd’s excellent work on the Eastern Archipelago: — 
‘The best nests are those obtained in deep, damp 
caves, and such as are taken before the birds have 
laid their eggs. . . . They aro taken twice a year, 
and if regularly collected, and no unusual injury be 
offered to the caverns, will produce very equally, the 
quantity being very little, if at all, improved by the 
caves being left altogether unmolested for a year or 
two. Some of the caverns are extremely difficult of 
access, and the nests call only be collected by persons 
accustomed from their youth to the office. The 
most remarkable and productive caves in Java, of 
which I superintended a moiety of tho collection for 
several yearB, are those of Karang-bolang, in the pro- 
vince of Baglen, on the 8. coast of the island. Here 
the cavoH lire only to be approached by a perpen- 
dicular descent of many hundred feet by luddors of 
bamboo and rattan over a Hoa lolling violently against 
the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern is attained, 
the perilous office of taking the nests must often be 
performed with torchlight, by penetrating into re- 
cesses of the rock, whore the slightest trip would be 
instantly fatal to the adventurers, who Bee nothing 
below them but the turbulent surf making its way 
into the chasms of the rock. The only preparation 
which the birds’ nests nndergo is that of simple dry- 
ing, without direct exposure to the sun, after which 
they are packed in small boxes, usually of half a 
picul. . . . They aro consumed only by tho 

great ; and indeed the best part is sent to tho 
capital for the consumption of the court. The sen- 
sual Chinese use them under the imagination that 
they are powerfully stimulating and tonic; but it is 
probable that thoir most valuable quality is their 
being perfectly h.i unless. The people of Japan, who 
ho much leNomble tho Chinese m many of their 
habits, have no tuHtc for the edible nesta; and how 
the latter acquired a tnste for this foreign commodity 
is no less singular than thoir persevering in it.’ 

BIRDS OF PASSAGE, birds which migrate 
with the season, from a colder to a warmer or from 
a warmer to a colder climate, being divided into 
summer birds of passage and winter birds of passage, 
according as they visit a countiy in summer or in 
winter. Such birds always breed m the country to 
which they resort in summer, that is in the colder of 
their homes. Among British summer birds of pas- 
sago are tho cuckoo, swallow, &c., which depart in 
autumn to spend the winter in a warmer climate, 
but return in spring to breed in Rgitam; while in 
winter woodcocks, hcld-fareH^cedwings. with many 
aquntic birds, as bwjiis, geesfj&c., flock to Britain 
from more northerly regions, whither they return 
in spring to bring out their young. See Migration 
of Animals. * 

BIRDS OF PREY. See Raptores. 

BIREDJIK, or Bire.ttk See Bir. 

BIREN, or Biron, Ernest John von, Duke of 
Courland, born in 1687, was the grandson of a 
groom of James, duke of Courland, and the son of 
a Courland proprietor of the name of Buhren. He 


studied at Kdnigsberg. His agreeable person and 
very oultivated mind prooured him the highest favour 
of Anna, duchess of Courland, and nieoe of Peter the 
Great of Russia; but he was unsuccessful in hia 
attempt to obtain admission among the Courland 
nobility. When Anna ascended the Russian throne 
(1730), Biren, in spite of the conditions to which the 
empress had consented (one of which was not to 
bring him with her to Russia), was loaded by her 
with honours, and introduced at the Russian court 
Here he assumed the name and coat of arms of the 
Dukes of Biron in France, and govorned under the 
name of his mistress. Fierce and haughty by nature, 
he indulged his hatred against tho rivals of his ambi- 
tion. The Princes Dolgorucky wore his firafc victims. 
He caused 11,000 persons to be put to death, and 
double that number to be exiled. It is said that the 
empress often threw hemelf at his feet to induce him 
to lay aside his severity, but that neither her entreaties 
nor her tears were able to move him. The firmness 
of his character, however, introduced vigour and ac- 
tivity into all branchesof the administration through- 
out the great empire. In 1737 Anna forced the 
CourlandorB to choose her favourite (who had in 1722 
married a Courland lady) for their duke. After 
having declared Prince Ivan her successor, she ap- 
pointed Biren, according to hiB wiBh, regent Anna 
died, Oct. 28, 1740. The new regent noted with 
prudence and moderation. But a secret conspiracy 
was soon formed against him. Field-marshal Mun- 
nieh, with the consent of the young emporor’s mother, 
caused him to be arrested in liis bed during the night 
of Nov. 19, 1740, by Manstein, and to be confined in 
the Castle of Schlusselburg. He was subjected to a 
trial; but no proofs of the projects which he was 
accused of having formed for the advantage of his 
family being discovered, the sentence of death was 
changed into that of imprisonment for life, and his 
fortune was declared confiscated. Together with his 
family he was transported to Pelym, in Siberia, and 
thrown into a prison, of which Mtmnich himself had 
furnished the plan. In the following year Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, being raised to the 
Russian throne by a new revolution, Biren was re- 
called, Deo. 20, 1741, and MUnnioli was obliged to 
occupy his prison. At Kasan the sledges met; the 
travellers recognized each other, and proceeded on 
their way without interchanging a word. Biren wa» 
detained in a sort of modified imprisonment at Jaron- 
lav, and only received his full liberty in 1762 from 
Peter III. When Catherine II. ascended the throne 
the Duchy of Courland was restored to Biren in 1763. 
Ho governed with wisdom and lenity, transferred 
the government to his eldest son, Peter, and olosed 
his restless life, 28 Dec., 1772. 

BIRETTA, a term of Italian origin, designating 
a kind of cap worn by ecclesiastics, especially those 
of the Roman Church, though some ritualistic clergy- 
men of the Anglican Church also wear it. It is of 
considerable antiquity, though it has varied in shape 
and material at different times. It is at present 
a stiff-sided, square-shaped cap with sharp edges, 
a fiattoned top surmounted by ridges rising above 
it, and having in the centre a Bort of tuft or tassel. 
It is made of doth or stuff, the colour being blsck 
for priests, purple or violet for bishops, and scarlet 
for cardinals. 

BIRKBECK, George, originator of mechanics 
institutes, was born at Settle, Yorkshire, 10th Jan. 
1776; his father being a banker and merchant there. 
He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and took the 
degree of M.D. there in 1799, among his friends 
and fellow-students being Brougham and Jeffrey 
Being appointed to the ohair of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy in the Andersonian University * 
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Glasgow, in 1799 ha delivered hia first coarse of 
lectures. The following year he began to gi ve gra- 
tuitous lectures to mechanics, which were soon largely 
attended. This was the first attempt to establish 
mechanics' institutes, and to Dr. Birkbeck the honour 
of being their founder belongs. The Glasgow Mech- ] 
anics' Institution, though it was not established till 
1823, owed its origin to these leotures delivered by 
him. In 1804 he settled as a physician in London, 
and was soon engaged in an extensive practice ; but 
the extension of scientific knowledge to mechanics 
was ever present to his thoughts, and in 1 824 he had 
the happiness of being elected president of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, for which that at Glasgow 
had led the way. Similar institutions were soon 
after rising up and prospering in all the larger towns 
of the kingdom. Dr. Birkbeck was also connected 
with the founding of University College, London, 
advocated the repeal of the tax on newspapers, and 
was active as a lecturer and promoter of various 
educational movements. The London Mechanics’ 
Institution still exists, but it is now known as the 
Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution. Dr. 
Birkbeck died on the 1st Dec., 1841. 

BIRKENFELD, a small Gorman principality 
belonging to the grand duchy of Oldenburg, from 
which, however, it is a long way off, being situated 
in the south of and entirely surrounded by Rhenish 
Prussia. It is a hilly and well- wooded district; urea, 
200 square miles; pop. (1896), 42,248. It contains 
the small town of Birkenfeld, pop. about 2500. 

BIRKENHEAD, a parliamentary, county, and 
municipal borough of England, in western Cheshire, 
on the estuary of the Mersey, opposite to Liverpool. 
It has risen up and grown to a large town with great 
i upidity. It owes its prosperity to the same causes 
that have made Liverpool a great seaport, and it 
may be regarded aB really a suburb of that city. Its 
growth began with the erection of its commodious 
docks, which now have a lineal quay Bpace of over 
9 miles, and along which iB a complete system of 
railway communication for the shipment of goods 
and direct coaling of steamers. It has its principal 
utnets, running from N.w. to B.E., crossed at right 
angles by a number of shorter ones; a handsome 
square, having an area of 6£ acres, 4 of which are 
mClosed and planted with shrubbery ; a new town- 
hall; a new sessions court, and police courts; market 
which coat £30,000; slaughter-houses on the moHt 
approved plan; public bathB; and ranges of dwelling- 
houses for workmen, unusually complete in their 
accommodation and in all their appointments. The 
system of drainage and sewerage iB also singulaily 
complete. The width of courts is regulated, and the 
chief streets are generally wider than in the best 
parts of most towns. There is here a theological 
college of the Church of England (St. Aidan’s) where 
young men are prepared as clergymen; a free public 
library, schools of art, &o. The benevolent institu- 
tions comprise an infirmary, children’s and lying-in 
hospitals, and a dispensary. In the N.w. part of the 
township, on rising ground, a large public park (114 
acres), beautifully laid out, has been formed, having 
a noble carriage entrance in the Ionic style. There 
w also another and smaller public park. Its magni- 
ficent docks, however, which belong to the splendid 
Liverpool system, form the groat distinguishing 
feature of Birkenhead. The dock warehouses are on 
an equally magnificent scale. The Mersey tunnel, 4J 
m j j <,n g including the approaches, 21 feet high, 
ana 26 feet wide, and which post £1,250,000, now 
onnects Liverpool with Birkenhead Oommunica- 
ion with Liverpool is also kept up by a fleet of fine 
rge steamboats for passengers and ordinary luggage 
»thc, which ply from eaoh side of the river. There 


Is also apeoial and separate steamboat accommo- 
dation for goods and wheeled vehicles. The right 
of f enrage across the Mereey at this point was 
vested by special charters granted by Edward L and 
Edward II. in the Prior of Birkenhead and hia suc- 
cessors for ever, and the ruins of the ancient priory 
still exist in a good state of preservation, and adjoin 
the present church and vicarage of St. Mary. The 
priory (Benedictine) was founded here in 1163. The 
ferries are now the exclusive property of the corpora- 
tion, and produce an important revenue to the town. 
The corporation are also the owners of the gas, water, 
and electric lighting undertakings. The water-supply, 
which is abundant and of excellent quality, is ob- 
tained within the borough by pumping from the red 
sandstone strata which underlies it. The water ia 
forced into the water-towers built on the heights of 
the town, and from thence is distributed to the in- 
habitants by gravitation in the usual way. The ship- 
ping returns of Birkenhead are includod in those of 
the port of Liverpool. Birkenhead has gained a 
distinguished name for ship- building, especially in 
connection with vessels turned out by Messrs. Laird. 
There are works in connection with machinery end 
engineering, wagon-works, flour-mills, oil-cake mills, 
&c. The corporation owhb all the tramway lines of 
the town. Bukeuhead has returned a member to 
Parliament since 1861. It received a charter of 
incorporation as a municipal borough in 1877. Pop. 
in 1821, 230; in 1851, 61,649; in 1871, 65.980; in 
1881, 84,002; in 1891, 99,857; in 1901, 110,926. 

BTRMAH. See Burma. 

BIRMINGHAM, one of the greatest manufac- 
turing citieB in England, situated on the small river 
Rea, near its confluence with the Tame, an aftluentof 
the Trent, in the north-west extremity of the county 
of Warwick, 112 miles north-west from London, 
stands nearly in the centre of England, on elevated 
ground, having an ascent on all sides but the north 
west. The lower part of the city, consisting chiefly 
of old houses, is crowded with workshops and ware- 
houses, and inhabited principally by the working 
classes; but the upper part contains a number of new, 
broad, and regular stroets. Among the publie build- 
ings, the town-hall, built of Anglesey marble in 1832, 
and erected for municipal purposes, public meetings, 
and musical performances, holds the first place. It is 
a rectangular building, after the model of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator at Rome. It rests on a rustic base- 
ment of 20 foot in height, pierced with doors and 
windows, and is surrounded by a scries of Corinthian 
columns supporting entablatures above. The large 
saloon or hall is 145 feet long, 66 wide, and 66 high. 
It can accommodate about 2500 persons sitting, and 
contains a magnificent organ. In this hall a great 
musical festival is held once every throe years, the 
proceeds of which go to the support of the General 
Hospital. It was at the Birmingham Festival of 1846 
that Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘ Elijah ’ was first per- 
formed. Among the other publio buildings of note 
aro the council-house or municipal buildings for the 
accommodation of the different corporation offices, 
erected in 1874-78 (cost £200,000), the new law- 
courts, opened 1891, the new General Hospital (1897), 
municipal technical school, opened 1 896 (oost £88,000), 
Bingloy Hall, bankruptcy court, four theatres, the 
new poBt office, the corporation baths, the gun-proof 
office, the stations of the London and North- Western, 
Great Western, and Midland Railway companies, the 
Great Western Hotel, the Grand Hotel, the cavalry 
barrackB, the Birmingham or old library, founded in 
1779, rebuilt on a new site in 1899, the Exchange 
buildings, in which are the rooms belonging to the 
Chamber of Commerce, established in 1813, the 
county oourt buildings, publio dining-halls, several 
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clubs, a publio gallery of art, for which a new build- 
ing adjoining the council-house has been ereoted, the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, corn exchange, 
masonio ball, market-hall, fish-market, and three ar- 
cades, besides churohes, chapels, and numerous charit- 
able and educational institutions. The public statues 
include Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, James Watt, 
Thomas Attwood, Joseph Sturge, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Nelson, Dr. Priestley, Rowland Hill, George 
Dawson, Sir Josiah Mason, Ac. The statue of Lord 
Nelson is a bronze one of colossal size, erected in an 
open space called the Bull Ring. Among the numer- 
ous churches and places of worship are some hand- 
some and elegant structures. The mother church of 
Birmingham is that of St. Martin’B, or the Old Church, 
the register of whioh dates from the year 1644. This 
church was rebuilt in 1876 at a oost of £30,000. St. 
Philip's is the second parish church of Birmingham 
(built in 1711, restored in 1868, ohancel added 1884). 
It stands on the highest ground, and in the very 
centre of the city. Both this church and St. Martin’s 
contain fine staiued-glass windows, designed by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, who was a native of Birmingham. 
One of the most remarkable of the Birmingham 
ohurches is the Roman Catholic cathedral of St. 
Chad, a noble Gothic structure designed by Fugin, 
richly adorned with stained-glass windows, and con- 
taining some interesting antiquities, among which 
are the pulpit, an elaborate carving in oak of the 
sixteenth century, and an episcopal throne and stalls 
on a brass lantern, all of the fifteenth century. In 
1899 Christ Church (which occupied an important 
site at the top of New Street) was pulled down, and 
the site sold for £78,000. The money is to be applied 
to the erection of ohurches in tho suburbs. Among 
the charitable institutions the moat important are 
the General Hospital, commenced in 1766, opened 
in 1779, and rebuilt in Steelhouse Lano in 1897 (it 
lias a ‘ J affray ’ branch for convalescents) ; the Queen's 
Hospital, founded in 1840, and incorporated kb a 
clinical hospital by speuial act of Parliament, Aug. 
12, 1867; the Birmingham and Midland Free Hos- 
pital for Children, founded in 1867; the Birmingham 
and Midland Eye Hospital, first established in 1823; 
the Women's Hospital; Ear and Throat Hospital; 
Orthopiedic and Spinal Hospital ; Skin and Lock 
Hospital; Dental Hospital, &c. The principal edu- 
cational institution is the Birmingham University, 
incorporated by royal charter in 1900. This has 
grown out of Mason University College, founded by 
the wealthy manufacturer, Sir Josiah Mason, in 1876, 
and oponed in 1880. A largo fund for the furthei 
endowment of the MaBon College was latterly raised, 
and in virtue of an act of parliament this fine insti- 
tution has been merged into the new university for 
Birmingham aud the Midlands, for the due equip- 
ment and establishment of which an additional sum 
of about £400,000 was provided by subscription. 
The university has faculties of artB, science, medicine, 
and commerce. There are also a Roman Catholic 
college at Osoott ; Saltley diocesan training college ; 
the Free Grammar School, founded by Edward VI., 
whioh has a central or high school in New Street, 
with five branch schools in different parts of the 
town; Wesleyan Theological (Mlege; the Bluo 
Coat School; the ProtestiiW Dissenters’ Charity 
School (for maintaining and educating poor girls for 
domestic service); the government school of art and 
design; industrial schools and numerous hoard 
schools. Birmingham was one of the first towns in 
England to adopt the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, and primary education is under the super- 
vision of the school-board. In addition to the Bir- 
mingham or old library already mentioned, there 
is a free library having a total of about 260,000 


volumes, with those In nine branches through the 
city. The Shakespeare Library contains over 10,000 
volumes, and occupies an exquisitely designed annexe 
of the Free Reference Library. The city now pos- 
sesses seven public parks, none of them large, and 
several recreation grounds. In Aston Park, on the 
north of the city, stands the fine old mansion of the 
Holte family — Aston Hall, erected in 1636, and pur- 
chased by the corporation in 1864. 

The prosperity of Birmingham is wholly attrib- 
utable to the excellence, variety, and extent of its 
hardware manufactures. Its geographically central 
situation on the border of the great South Stafford- 
shire coal and iron district, combined with the com- 
mand of a wide and ready transit, both by canal and 
railway — of which means of transit it may be con- 
sidered the great centre for the kingdom— nave con- 
tributed to render it the emporium from which a 
large surrounding district is supplied, and likewise 
one of tlie greatest manufacturing towns in the par- 
ticular line above alluded to in the world— approached 
only, perhaps, by Sheffield. There is an extensive 
Bystem of tramways, the ‘cable tramway* which runs 
to the suburb of HandBworth being especially suc- 
cessful. At Soho, in the vicinity of the city, was for 
merly one of the largest steam-engine manufactories 
in the world, belonging to Boulton, partner of the cele- 
brated James Watt. The Soho works were founded 
in 1767, and came into the posBOBBion of Matthew 
Bonlton in 1762. Not a vestige of the building now 
remains. One of the most important manufactures 
is that of firearms. The number of gun-barrels testod 
in some recent years has amounted to between 600,000 
and 600,000. The manufacture of Bwords is also one 
of the staple trades. Cast-iron articles of all kinds, 
and of the most beautiful patterns and workman 
ship, are manufactured at Birmingham to a great 
extent. In former years ii on-founding was limited 
to large and heavy articles, but iB now extended, 
with the moBt entire success, to the lightest and 
most graceful, in tlie finishing of which bronze 
is now very generally employed. Since the intro- 
duction of railways the manufacture of railway 
wagons and carriages has been very extensively do 
veloped. The quantity of solid gold and silver plate 
manufactured is large, and the consumption of silver 
in plating is very great. The beautiful invention of 
electro-plating, first practised in this town in 1840, 
tends very greatly to the increase of tho consump- 
tion of silver and also of gold. The vast establish- 
ment of Elkiugton & Co., Newhall Street, is an object 
of great attraction. The jowellere' quarter of the 
town is in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s and St 
George's churches. Japanning, in all its forms and 
varieties, is curried on here to a large extent. Brass- 
founding and the casting of brass articles is a very 
important local industry. Glass manufacturing, and 
glass staining or painting, forms another important 
branch of manufacture. There are also large 
chemical works for vitriol, sal-ammoniac, cobalt, 
and other substances The making of steel pep 9 
is another important branch of the trade of Bir- 
mingham — hundreds of millions being manufactured 
annually. Pins are also manufactured to a great 
extent. Fancy seals, brooches, olasps, and other 
trinkets, composed of what is called Birmingham 
gold, and polished steel, are made in immense TJ an " 
titics, of the most beautiful workmanship, and at 
prices which excite astonishment. Of late years the 
manufacture of bicycles has been taken up, and more 
machines are now made annually in Birmingham 
than in any other town. The above sketch gives 
only a selection of a few of the leading articles manu- 
factured at this great seat of human industry an<1 
ingenuity. The machinery employed in the manu- 
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faotnre of nails, sorews, button shanks, &o., and in 
rolling out thiok ban or ingots of metal into long thin 
sheets, are amongst the most wonderful inventions of 
the mechanical genius of this extraordinary place; all 
of these combining prodigious power with the most 
delioateand beautiful precision of movement. Though 
many large capitalists are engaged in the manufac- 
tures of Birmingham, large numbers average only 
from £500 to £1000. These persons give out their 
work to the workmen they employ,* who are generally 
paid by the piece and work at home. The employer 
has thus no expensive establishment to maintain, and 
no wages to pay but when he has orders to execute. 
The workman, again, when the work put into his 
hands requires the aid of machinery, may hire, for 
any given time, one or more rooms, together with a 
certain quantity of steam-power, in any one of a 
number of buildings appropriated to such purposes, 
which are furnished with steam-engine, working- 
shafts, lathes, benohes, &c. 

By the Reform Aot of 1832 Birmingham was con- 
stituted a borough, sending two members to Parlia- 
ment The act of 1867 gave it a third, while that 
of 1885 added four others and divided the borough 
into seven parliamentary districts. In 1888 it was 
raised by Order in Council to the rank of a city, and 
"by the Local Government Act of that year it also 
became a oounty borough. In 1891 the boundaries 
of the borough were extended, and its area is now 
12,705 acres, comprising the parishes of Birmingham 
and Edgbaston, and parts of others. The borough 
is divided into eighteen wards; the mayor is nuw 
‘ Lord ’ Mayor. The municipal and parliamentary 
boundaries are the same, the parliamentary divisions 
being North, South, East, West, Central, Bordosloy, 
and Edgbaston. A great Bchemo to bring water from 
the Elan Valley in WaleB, a distance of 80 miles, is 
now in progress, and its completion (at a cost of 
about six millions sterling) is looked for in about 
1904. The corporation of Birmingham haB long been 
recognized as in the forefront of British municipali- 
ties, a reputation which it largely owes to the splendid 
work done by the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
(three times mayor). The corporation purchased 
tho gas-workB and the water- works in 1875, and the 
Electric Company’s rights in 1898. In 1876 an ‘Im- 
provement Act’ was obtained, by which, at a cost of 
about two millions sterling, a large area of insanitary 
property in the very centre of the city was cleared 
away, and a magnificent new Btreet — Corporation 
Street — laid out on the site thereof. Mr. Chambor- 
lain’s work has been commemorated by a handsome 
fountain which stands at the back of the town -hall. 

The city of Birmingham is supposed originally to 
have been a small Roman station on the Icknield 
Street, a Roman road of which an original portion iB 
still plainly visible in the green expanse of Sutton 
Park, on the north of the city. It is known to have 
existed, in the reign of Alftod in 872, and iB men- 
tioned in the Domesday Bonk (1080) by the name of 
lirrmingeluim. Another old name of the town is 
Bromwycham, a form still preserved very noarly in 
the popular looal pronunciation Brummagem. Of tho 
early history of the city very little is known. It 
was the oentre of the Saxon kingdom of Mercia; 
and at the time of the Conquest was a place of some 
uongideratiom Leland (in Camden’s Britannia), 
writing in 1538, mentions that there were ‘many 
smythes’ there, indicating that it was even then a 
place of some industrial importance. Birmingham 
was distinguished in the cause of the Parliament, 
and was the scene of some conflicts, in the last of 
which, in 1648, it suffered considerably, having been 
n partially burned by Prince Rupert, wh<* 
inflicted a heavy fine on the inhabitants. It suffered 


to a fearful extent from the plague in 1665. Its first 
considerable Increase in size and population took plaoe 
in the reign of Charles II. Toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century it began to assume an important 
appearance, and it has since continued rapidly to in- 
crease. The Ameriaan and French wars during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and the early 
port of the nineteenth were the great oauees of Its 
prosperity and increase, by the great demand whfoh 
they caused fur muskets. The manufacturers of anna 
were kept exceedingly busy for some years, and 
muskets for the troops were supplied for a time at 
the rate of about 15,000 weekly, not less than about 
5,000,000 in all being manufactured here during thia 
Btirring period. In July, 1791, Birmingham waa the 
soene of a series of disgraceful riots, the rabble being 
inflamed against reputed partisans of revolutionary 
principles; property was destroyed— including Dr. 
Priestley’s house to the amount of £60,000. In 
1839 riots again took place in the Bull Ring, when 
several private buildings in the neighbourhood were 
set on fire, and various other excesses committed. 
The ‘Murphy Riots’ of 1866 dosed this Berios of 
disorders. The general healthiness of Birmingham Is 
deserving of notice, for whioh it is probably indebted 
to the larger quantity of open space which it possesses, 
when compared with such towns as Manchester and 
Liverpool; tho general excellence of its drainage, 
greatly facilitated by tlie substratum of sand and 
gravel (belonging to the geological formation entitled 
the New Rod Sandstone or ‘Trias’) on which it is 
built; and the circumstance that there is scarcely an 
underground dwelling, or what iB called a cellar, with- 
in its precincts. In 1 898 the birth-rate was 83*9, and 
tho death-rate 2(M per 1000. In 1801 the pop of 
Birmingham was 73,670; in 1871, 343,787; in 1881, 
400,774; in 1891, 478,113; and in 1901, 522,182. 

BIRON, Charles db Gqntaut, Duo db, son of 
Marshal Armand de Gontaut, Baron Biron, was 
born about 1562. He Berved Henry IV. in the field 
with much zeal and courage, waB raised to the rank 
of Admit al of France in 1592, and in 1598 was made 
a peer and duke. He thought himself, however, not 
sufficiently rewarded, and began to intrigue with the 
Spanish party against the king. In 1599 he con- 
cluded an agreement with the Duke of Savoy and 
the Count of Fuentes, by whioh he pledged himself 
to take up arms against his benefactor. Meanwhile, 
war being declared against the Duke of Savoy (1600), 
Biron saw himself reduced to the necessity of attack- 
ing him. He still continued Mb negotiations with 
the enemy, however, and at last they became known 
to the king, who interrogated the marshal as to his 
designs, with promises of pardon. Biron madeapartial 
confession, and continued his intrigues as before. Not- 
withstanding this, Henry sent him in 1601, after the 
conclusion of peace with Savoy, as envoy to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. In the meantime Biron’s con- 
fidant, Lafin, having become suspected by the Count 
of Fuentes, and beginning to fear for himself, dis- 
covered the whole plot. A frank confession and re- 
pentance would even then have Baved Biron, since 
Henry was inclined to forgive him. He, however, 
persevered in his denial, rejected the offers of pardon, 
and was therefore, at the urgent entreaties of the 
queen, at last surrendered to the rigour of the laws. 
He was tried before the Parliament, and was beheaded 
on July 31, 1602. 

BIRON, Ernest JonN. See Biiucn. 

BIRR. See Parsonstown. 

BIRTH, or Labour, in physiology, is the ant by 
whioh a female of the class Mammalia brings one 
of her own species into the world. When tho feetus 
has remained its due time in the womb, and is in a 
condition to carry on a separate existence, it is ex- 
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traded from Its piece of confinement, In order to lire 
the life which belongs to its species, independently 
of the mother. The womb having reached its maxi- 
mum of growth with the increasing size of the foetus, 
its peculiar irritability excites in it the power of 
contraction; it thereby narrows the space within, 
and pushes out the mature foetus. The period of 
gestation is very different in different animals, but in 
each particular species it is fixed with much precision. 
In the womb the corporeal frame of man commences 
existence as an embryo ; after further development, 
appears as a l'cntus; then as an immature, and finally 
a mature, child. With its growth and increasing 
size, tiie membranes which envelop it enlarge, the 
womb also expanding to give room for it. At the 
end of the thirty-ninth or the beginning of the 
fortieth week, the child has reached its perfect state, 
and is capable of living separate from the mother ; 
hence follows in course its separation from her, that 
is, the birth. 

Contractions of the womb gradually come on, 
which are called, from the painful sensations accom- 
panying them, labour-pains. These are of two kinds : 
first, the preliminary pangs, which begin the labour, 
do not last long, are not violent, and produce the 
feeling of a disagreeable straining or pressure. 
When the pregnant female is attacked by these, she 
Is often unable to move from her place till the pang 
is over, after which she is often free from pain for 
some hours. Then follow the true labour-pains; 
these always last longer, return sooner, and are mure 
violent. The contractions of the womb take place 
in the same order as the enlargement had previously 
done, the upper part of it first contracting, while the 
mouth of the womb enlarges, and grows thin, and 
the vagina becomes loose and distensible. By this 
means the foetus, as the space within the womb is 
gradually narrowed, descends with a turning motion 
towards the opening; the fluid eontaiuod in the 
membranes enveloping the foetus, os the part making 
the greatest resistance, is forced out, and forms u 
bladder, which contributes mucli to the gradual en- 
largement of the opening of the womb. It is there- 
fore injurious to delivery, if hasty or ignorant mid- 
wives break the membranes too Boon By repeated 
and violent throes the membranes at length burst, 
aud discharge their contents, and Bomo time after 
the head of the child appeal’s As the skull-bones 
have not yet acquired their perfect form and sub- 
stance, but are attached at the crown of the head 
only by a strong membrane, and may be brought 
nearer together, the head, by the pressure which it 
undergoes, may be somewhat diminished in size, and 
squeezed into a more oblong form, so as to pass 
through the opening of the matrix aud the pelvis in 
which it is contained, and, finally, through the ex- 
ternal parts of generation ; aud when this is dono, 
the rest of the body soon follows. 

'Lhe act of birth or delivery is accordingly, in 
general, not an unnatural, dangerous, and diseased 
state of the system, as many timid women imagine. 
It is a natural process of development, which is no 
more a disease than the cutting of the teeth, or the 
coming on of puberty, although, like tfeem, it may 
give rise to important changes^ the body, and to 
various diseases. It is true thafflhe process of child- 
birth requires a violent exertion of nature, but this 
Is facilitated by many preparatives and helps adapted 
to the purpose. • If the birth succeeds in the way 
described, it is called a natural birth. For this it is 
requisite that the pelvis should be properly formed, 
and that the opening should permit a free passage 
to the perfect foetus ; that the growth and size of 
the foetus should be proportioned to the pelvis, especi- 
ally that the head (mould have the size designed by 


nature, proportioned to the diameter of the pelvh ; 
also, that there should be a proper situation of tile 
womb, in regard to the axis of the pelvis, and a 
proper position of the foBtus, namely, the head down, 
the back of the head in front, and towards the open- 
ing of the womb, so as to appear first at birth ; and, 
finally, that the external parts of generation should 
be in a nathral state. 

An easy birth takes place without any excessive 
strainings, and in due season. A difficult birth pro- 
ceeds naturally, but 1 b joined with great efforts and 
pangs, and occupies a long time — over six or eight 
hours. The cause of it is sometimes the stiffness of 
the fibres of the mother, her advanced yean, tile dis- 
proportionate size of the child's head, aud various 
other causes. Nature, however, finishes even these 
births; and women in labour ought not to be im- 
mediately dejected and impatient, on account of 
these difficulties. An unnatural (or properly an 
irreyular) birth is one in which one or more of the 
above-mentioned requisites to a natural birth are 
wanting. An artificial birth is that which is 
accomplished by the help of art, with instruments 
or the hands of the attendant. Premature birth is 
one which happens some weeks before the usual 
time, namely, after the seventh, and before the 
end of the ninth month. Though nature has as- 
signed the period of forty weeks for the full matur- 
ing of the foetus, it sometimes attains, some weeks 
before this period has elapsed, such a growth that it 
may be preserved alive, in Borne cases, after its sepa- 
ration from the muther. That it has not reached its 
mature state is determined by various indications. 
Such a child, for instance, does not cry like full-grown 
infants, but only utters a faint sound, sleeps con- 
stantly, and must be kept constantly warm, otherwise 
its hands aud feet immediately become chilled. Be- 
sides this, in a premature child, more or less, accord- 
ing as it is more or less premature, the skin over the 
whole body is red, often indeed blue, covered with 
a hne, long, woolly hair, especially on the sides of 
the fuce, and on the back ; the fontanel of the head 
is large, the skull -bones easily moved; the face 
looks old and wrinkled; the eyes are generally 
closed ; the nails on the fingers and toes short, ten- 
der, and soft, hardly a line in length ; the weight of 
such a child is under six, often under five pounds. 
The birth is called untimely when the foetus is sepa- 
rated from the womb before the seventh month. 
Such children can be rarely kept alive; there are 
instances, however, of five months' children living. 
A curious remark is found iu good writers, that a 
seven months’ child is more likely to live than one 
born a mouth later. 

Late birth is a birth after the usual period of forty 
weeks. As this reckoning of the time of pregnancy 
to birth is founded for the moBt part solely on the 
evidence of the mother, there is much room for mis- 
take or deception. The question is one of much 
interest in medical jurisprudence, as the inquiry often 
arises whether a child bom more than forty weeks 
after the death of the reputed father is to be con- 
sidered legitimate or not. The importance of the 
question, aud the uncertainty of the proof, have oc- 
casioned a great variety of opinions among medical 
writers. Most of them doubt the truth of the 
mother's assertions about Buch a dolayed birth, and 
give, as their reason, that nature confines herself to 
the fixed period of pregnancy ; that grief, sickness, 
&c., cannot hinder the growth of the foetus, « c 
Others maintain, on the contrary, that nature binds 
herself to no fixed rules; that various causes may 
delay the growth of the child, &c. 

Abortion and miscarriage take place when a foetus 
is brought forth so immature that it cannot live. 
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They happen from the beginning of pregnancy to 
the seventh month, but most frequently in the third 
month. The oooasions, especially in those of a sus- 
ceptible or sanguine temperament, are violent shocks 
of body or mind by blows, falling, dancing, cramp, 
passion, Ac. 

BISCAY (Spanish Vizcaya), also called Bilbao, a 
province of Spain, forming one of the three Basque 
provinces (Pro vinci as Vascongadas), the other two 
being Alava and Guipuzcoa. It lies near the N.E. 
comer of Spain, between the Bay of Biscay and the 
provinces of Santander, Burgos, Alava, and Guipuz- 
coa. The area is 850 square miles; the pop. 183,098. 
The surfaoe is generally mountainous ; the principal 
river is the Nervion or Ibaizahal. In point of soil 
and natural productions Biscay is one of the least 
favoured provinces of Spain; but the industry of the 
inhabitants has been successfully exerted in con- 
verting naturally barren tracts into fruitful holds 
and verdant |»Btures. The chief crops are maize 
and barley. Many fine fruits, especially nectarines, 
are raised ; walnuts and chestnuts everywhere 
abound, and form a considerable export to England 
and Germany. The cattle are of a small and in- 
ferior breed ; and the rearing of sheep for wool is 
rendered difficult by the brushwood which covers 
groat part of the mountain districts, and tears and 
destroys the fleece. Pish abound along the coast, 
and give occupation to a great number of fishing- 
boatH. The principal species taken are bream, tunny, 
cod, and anchovies. The most important mineral is 
iron, which is found of excellent quality throughout 
the province, and is extensively worked. Lead, 
copper, and zinc also occur. The inhabitants of Bis- 
cay, who are called Basques (see Basques), are brave, 
active, and industrious. Thoy inhabit not only Bis- 
cay and the other two Basque provinces strictly so 
called, but also the province of Navarre, and are esti- 
mated to amount in number to 050,000. The capital 
of Biscay is Bilbao ; of Guipuzcoa, St. Sebastian ; of 
Alava, Vittoria ; of Navarre, Painpeluua The 
general character of these provinces resembles that 
of the province of Biscay. The Basque country long 
formed a kind of state distinct from the rest of Spain, 
governed according to its own ancient laws and 


.usages. 

BISCAY, Bat of, that part of the Atlantic which 
lies n. of the province of Biscay, betwuen the pro- 
jecting coasts of France and Spain, extending from 
Ushant to Cape Fiuisterre. 

BISCAY, New. See Durango. 

TilSCEGLIE, a sea-port town, kingdom of Italy, 
province of Bari, 13 miles e.s.k of Barlctta, on a 
rock, w. shore of the Adriatic, surrounded by walls, 
and in general badly built. It has a cathedral, two 
collegiate and several other churches, convents of 
both sexes, a seminary, hospital, and a mont-de-pittt. 
The port admits vessels of small burden only. I lie 
town being ahuoBt destitute of water, rain is col- 
lected in large cisterns cut in the solid rock. The 
neighbourhood produces good wine. Important fairs 
are held here twice a year. Pop. in 1861, 21.765. 

BISCHOFSWERDER, Johann Rudolph von, a 
Prussian general and minister, bom in Saxony about 
1737, entered the University of Halle in 1766, was 
admitted into the Prussian service in 1760, and ap- 
pointed major in 1778. Under Frederick William 
II. he exercised an unlimited influence at the court 
v j !“■ The attachment which he had Bhown 
Frederick William while yet crown-prince procured 
nu i the lasting affection of this short-Bighted and 
prodigal monarch. As plenipotentiary he took a 
great part in the congress at Sistova. He afterwards 
enected the interview with Lord Elgin at Pillnit/ 
iter the king’s death he was dismissed, and died at 


his country-seat in the neighbourhood of Berlin, 1808. 
His views as a statesman and a man were very 
limited. His propensity to mysticism had conse- 
quences in the highest degree injurious.* He be- 
longed to the sooiety of the Illuminati. 

BISOHWEILER, a town in Germany, in the im- 
perial territory of Elaasa-Lothringen (Alsace-Lor- 
raine), 12 miles n. of Straaburg, on the right bank of 
the Moder. It was formerly an episoopal town, and 
defended by a castle erected in the fifteenth century, 
but dismantled in 1706. It has manufactures of 
cloth for the army, ticks, linen, woollen gloves, knitted 
articles, oil, and pottery; besides bleachtields, spin- 
ning-mills, breweries, tanneries, madder-mills, and 
iron mines. Its trade is in wine, hops, hemp, to- 
bacco, madder, coal, cattle, Ac. Pop. (1896), 7304, 

BISCUIT, compounded of two words meaning twice 
baked, is applied to a kind of hard, dry bread which 
keeps long, and is hence the common bread used at 
sea. Biscuits arc either fermented or uufermented. 
The kinds of biscuits in ordinary use are generally 
fermented, while the unfermeuted biscuit is that 
which is used in the navy, and hence called sea- 
biscuit. Its good quality chiefly depends on the 
thorough kneading of the dough, and the Bubseauent 
division of it into portions of equal size and tnick- 
ness. When properly prejmred it will continue per- 
fectly sound for eighteen months to two years, and in 
regard to nutritive properties it has been ascertained 
that eighteen ounces of biscuit are exactly equal to 
twenty-four ounces of fresh-baked ordinary bread. 
Owing to the immense quantities of biscuit required 
for the navy, manual labour in the preparation of it 
has been supplanted by machinery. First the meal, con- 
sisting of a mixture of fine flour and middlings, is con- 
veyed into a cylinder 4} feet long and 3 feet 2 inches 
in diameter, and the exact quantity of water ascer- 
tained to be necessary, and regulated by a gauge, is 
let in from a cistern. A shaft armed with knives, 
and placed in the centre of the cylinder, is made to 
revolve horizontally tl trough the meal and water, and 
in two minutes the mixture is converted into 6 cwts. 
of well-mixed dough. The dough, removed by a 
simple but ingenious process, is placed under two 
brooking rollers of 1500 lbs. each, which by passing 
over it backwards and forwards perform the process 
of kneading, and in the course of five minutes give to 
the dough a solid, perfect, and equal consistency. The 
dough is now cut into pieces 18 inches square, placed 
on boards 6 feet long by 3 feet wide, and conveyed 
to a second set of rollers, which pressing upon eaeb 
square give it the requisite thickness by spreading it 
evenly over the whole surface of its board. In this 
state the board is placed under the stamping plate, 
which instantly cuts and stamps, or as it is called 
docks, the dough into forty-two hexagonal biscuits, 
which are forthwith conveyed on carriages to the 
oven. The hexagonal -form being the only one which 
will cut the whole dough without leaving interstices 
1 b justly preferred to any other; and the stamping is 
not only to separate and perforate the biscuits, but 
to impress each with the broad arrow and the number 
of the oven in which it is to be baked. Each oven, 
made of wrought iron, has an area of about 160 
square feet, and receives at one time 112 lbs. of raw 
biscuit, afterwards reduced by baking to alnmt 100 lbs 
The advantages gained by the machinery are both 
in the unlimited power of supply and the great saving 
of expense. Bakehouses have been erected at the 
victualling yards of Deptford, Gosport, and Ply- 
mouth. Previously, though double gangs of work- 
men were constantly employed, the demand in time 
of war could not be met by the government establish- 
ments, and required the employment of contractors 
often at an extravagant price. The manufacture of 
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biscuits other than those used in the navy has recently 
attained very great dimensions, and some establish* 
ments employ several thousand hands. More than 
a hundred different kinds are manufactured, and in 
the larger works manual labour has been quite su- 
perseded by machinery. 

BISHOP (a word derived from the Greek epitco- 
pot, that is, overseer, through the Saxon bitcop), in 
the early Christian bhurch, was the name of every 
person to whom the care of a Christian congregation 
was intrusted. Every congregation even in country 
districts had at least one such overseer. The word 
was accordingly used in the early history of the 
church in exactly the same sense as presbyter or 
elder. This is confirmed not only by the express 
statements to that effect of the oldest ecclesiastical 
writers, but also by the New Testament itself. In 
Acts xx. 17 the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
says that Paul sent from Miletus to Ephesus for the 
Elders’ of the churoh, and in the 28th verse he ad- 
dresses these elders as * overseers’ or ‘ bishops;’ and 
the apostles, in addressing the elders of the church, in 
some instances speak of themselves as presbyters or 
fellow-presbyters (1 Pet. v. 1; 2 and 8 John 1). The 
Identity of the original signification of the words 
‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop’ was acknowledged by the 
Christian fathers St. Jerome and St. Augustine in 
the fifth century, and even by Pope Urban II. at the 
end of the eleventh century, and it is not denied by 
many Episcopalians even at the present day. By the 
ComlftoU of Trent, however, the doctrine which placed 
presbyters and bishops originally on a footing of per- 
fect ^quality in the early church was declared as a 
heresy, the object of which was to deny to the bishops 
of the church the priority of rank which they claimed. 
Those who adhere to the Episcopalian form of church 
government, and at the same time admit the original 
identity of presbyters and bishops, differ from the 
Presbyterians in their theory of the origin of the epis- 
copal authority. The Episcopalians maintain that 
even before the words had a separate meaning at- 
tached to them, the distinction between bishops and 
subordinate pastors existed in fact, and was a regular 
ecclesiastical institution, those who held a peculiar 
authority over others being appointed originally by 
the apostles. The Presbyterians, on the other hand, 
believe that tho authority that was undoubtedly con- 
ceded to certain of the ‘bishops’ or ‘presbyters’ when 
they met to consider the affairs of the church, was 
not due to any foimal appointment, but merely to the 
mutual agreement of tho assembled presbyters, and 
that this distinction was no more than a mark of re- 
spect paid to some member who was venerable by his 
age or distinguished by his piety. But, whichever of 
these two theories may be correct, there is no doubt 
of the fact that at a comparatively early period in the 
history of the chuich a jxwition of authority was ac- 
quired by the pastors of the Christian communities 
belonging to certain places, and that these came to be 
distinguished from the others by the name of bishops. 
The growth of this authority was favoured by the 
doctrine which was started about the beginning of 
the second century with regard to the priestly dignity 
being a peculiarly divine institution- The more this 
doctrine was affirmed the higbJkgreW the claims of 
the bishops. Ignatius of Anmlh, who died alwut 
115, had already declared every bishop to be a repre- 
sentative of Christ, and 100 years later the doctrine 
of the apostolical succession was developed, that is to 
say, the doctrine of the transmission of the ministerial 
authority in uninterrupted succession from Christ to 
the apostles, and through these from one bishop to 
another. By the foundation of new churches in the 
larger towns which were affiliated to the original 
churches, and by the dependence of the presbyters 


in the country districts upon those having urban 
charges, the authority of the bishops cams to bs 
gradually extended over greater or leas dioceses; and 
at the same time the bishops began to reserve to 
themselves peculiar privileges. While at first the 
bishops in all the more important matters were de- 
indent on the approval or the presbyters and con- 
gregations,' they appear at the Counoil of Nice in 825 
as the sole possessors of the right of voting. 

While this then was the position of the bishops in 
relation to the presbyters, they at first considered 
themselves as standing on a footing of equality in 
relation to each other. But as certain of the presby- 
ters in their assemblies had acquired a priority of 
rank over the others, it gradually came about in the 
same way that the bishop* of the chief cities (Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Corinth, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Home) obtained a similar precedence among the 
bishops, and received the title of metropolitan 
bishops; and so early as the beginning of the fourth 
century we find the Bishop of Rome claiming to be 
the head of the church as the true successor of Peter, 
whom Christ himself had pronounced to be the rock 
on which he would build his church. Rome, how- 
ever, was not allowed to assume this rank uncon- 
tested. Several of the other metropolitan bishops 
claimed the rank for themselves, and the conflict went 
on until Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt were wrested 
from Christendom by the Mohammedans, when the 
only two cities that were left to dispute the priority 
of rank in the church were Rome and Constantinople. 
Meantime the Bishop of Rome had assumed the title 
Papa ('father,' 'pope'), in order to avoid even the 
appearanoe of equality with the other bishops, and in 
course of time his claim was recognized throughout 
Christendom, except in those parts which were under 
the more immediate supremacy of the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople; and the contest between these two great 
cities of the West and the East was only ended by 
the separation of the Greek and Roman Churches in 
1053. See Pope. 

The practice of solemnly investing bishops with 
their offices dates from the seventh century. Already 
in the fifth century the popes had begun to send to 
the newly -elected metropolitan bishops (now called 
archbishops) the pallium, a kind of official mantle 
worn by archbishops, as a token of their sanction of 
the choice. Two centuries later it became the cus- 
tom to consecrate bishops by investing them with the 
ring and crosier, the former as a token of marriage 
with the church, the latter as a symbol of the pastoral 
office. Since this investiture was what gave validity to 
the election of the bishops, it became the sourceof long- 
continued contests between the popes and the temporal 
sovereigns in the middle ages. The influential position 
which the bishops occupied in the state caused the 
temporal rulers to be desirous of keeping the right of 
investiture in their own hands, while the popes with 
equal determination claimed the right for themselves. 
The contest was most bitter between the popes and 
the emperors of the Romans, as they were called. 
It began in the eleventh century, but waa not settled 
till 1122, when it was agreed in the Concordat of 
Worms between Pope Calixtus II. and the Emperor 
Henry V. that the election of biahopa ahould take 
place according to the lawa of the church, under the 
direction of the emperor, and that the apiritual investi- 
ture (with ring and crosier) should remain in the hands 
of the pope, while the buhope were to be invested with 
the temporal rights of their office by the emperor. 
This is Rtill the fundamental law of the Ro™* 1 * 
Catholic Church with regard to investiture. (See 
Investiture and Concordat*.) The election to • 
bishopric is for the most part in the hands of the 
dean and chapter of the oathedral of the diooese; 
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but In some oases It Is a right of the territorial sove- 
reign. In any case papal confirmation is requisite 
before the appointment is complete. Roman Oatholio 
bishops in England are appointed exclusively by the 

** Wh©n the system of ecclesiastical rule was matured, 
the almost absolute authority which they exercised 
over the clergy of their dioceses; their interference in 
the secular concerns of governments, to which they 
soon rendered themselves necessary by their superior 
information and their elevated rank ; the administra- 
tion of the church revenues; and their extensive ec- 
clesiastical as well as criminal jurisdiction, caused 
their duties as teachers and spiritual fathers to appear 
of less importance. Still it continued to be the 
bishop’s duty to teach and preach in his own diocese, 
to watoh over purity of doctrine, to see that the people 
were provided with the sacramentB, to visit the 
ohurches in his diocese, &o. The most distinoti ve func- 
tions of their spiritual office remained as they still 
are, the ordination of the clergy, the consecration of 
other bishops, the confirmation of youth, the conse- 
cration of churches, &c. In the middle ages they at- 
tached to themselves subordinate or assistant bishops 
called suffragans or coadjutors, who often had en- 
trusted to them the performance of those functions 
which more especially concerned the church. The 
episcopal office being such as we have described it, 
the nobility, and even the Bons of princeB and kings, 
strove to obtain a dignity which was as honourable 
as it was profitable, and was not deemed incompatible 
with festivities and luxurious enjoymentB. The splen- 
did establishments which they were able to maintain 
from the large revenues derived chiefly from rich 
donations to their ohurches by pious devotees, gave, 
to the bishops of Germany particularly, a high degree 
of dignity. They became princes of the empire, and 
their Influence on public affairs was highly im- 
portant. 

The Reformation lessened the number of bishops, 
and although in some of the Protestant countries of 
the N. of Europe, the higher clergy have retained the 
title of bishop, yet thoy have lost the greater part of 
their former revenues and privileges, although in 
- neither of these particulars have those of England any 
reason to complain. The English Church has left to 
its bishops more authority than the rest, and this is 
one reason why it bears the name of episcopal. To 
them bulong ordination, confirmation, the consecra- 
tion of churches, the licensing of curates, and insti- 
tution to benefices. They receive their appointment 
from the crown. (See Clergy, Church of England, 
Diocese, Ecclesiastical Divisions, &c. ) In PruBBia, 
though the majority of the population are Protestants, 
the Roman Catholic bishops receive an annual allow- 
ance from the state. Some bishops in the Roman 
Catholic Church are nominally in charge of dioceses 
in countries which do not acknowledge the Christian 
faith. The diooeses of such bishops are said to lie in 
partibus infidelium (in parts belonging to unbelievers), 
and they are chiefly those that were wrested from the 
Christian church by the Mohammedans. (See In 
Partibus.) 

The bishops of the Greek Catholic Church have 
less authority than those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are taken from the monastic orders, 
and they are appointed by the archbishops. 

BISHOP, Sir Henry Rowley, a distinguished 
musical oomposer, was born in London on Nov. 18th, 
1786, and trained to his profession under Signor 
Bianchi, composer to the London Opera House. In 
1806 he was appointed oomposer of the ballet music 
for the opera. In 1809 his first important opera, the 
Circassian Bride, was produced at Drury Lane with 
great suooess; but the following evening the theatre, 


with the score of Bishop’s opera, was consumed by fire. 
Numerous operas and other musical pieoes now fol- 
lowed of his composition, and from this period to 1826 
upwards of seventy works were produoed by him. 
Among others may be mentioned the music of Guy 
Mannering, The Slave, The Miller and his Men, Maid 
Marian, The Virgin of the Sun, and adaptations of 
The Barber of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro. 
From 1810 to 1824 he acted as musical oomposer and 
director to Covent Garden Theatre. He also arranged 
several volumes of the National Melodies, and com- 
pleted the arrangement of the muaio for Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, commenced by Sir John Stevenson. 
In the year of Weber’s visit to London withhia Oberon 
(1826) Bishop produced an opera called Aladdin, which 
was not successful. He was eleoted Reid professor of 
music in Edinburgh University in 1841, was knighted 
in 1842, and in 1848 became professor of musio in the 
University of Oxford. Sir Henry Bishop was never 
noted for prudenco in pecuniary matters, and latterly 
was in rather distressed circumstances. Ho died 30th 
April, 1855. The musio of Bishop, though not of the 
highest class, is yet eminently remarkable for its grace, 
liveliness, and spirit, and thoroughly English in its 
oharacter. Many of his compositions, such as the 
music of The Chough and the Crow, and When the 
Bloom iB on the Rye, have become familiar as house- 
hold words. 

BISHOP- AUCKLAND, amarket town, England, 
in the county and 9 miles B.w. from the orty of 
Durham, is situated on an eminence at thd conflu- 
ence of the G aimless with the Wear, and has fhuoh 
improved in recent times. Near it is Auckland 
Palace, the episcopal residence, and among its build- 
ings are a free grammar-school (founded 1605), St. 
Anne Chapel, Edgar Memorial Hall. Lightfoot 
Church Institute, and the Temperance Hall. It is 
almost wholly supported by the ooal traffic. Pop. in 
1891, 10,627; in 1901, 11,966. It gives name to one 
of the eight parliamentary divisions of the county. 

BISHOP’S STAFF. See Crosier. 

BISHOP-STORTFORD, a market-town, Eng- 
land, county Hertford, 27 miles n.N.e. of London, is 
built in the form of a cross, and occupies the acclivi- 
ties of two hills, on the river Stort. Among the public 
buildings are the handsome church of St. Michael, 
dating from the early fourteenth oentury, several 
other places of worship, grammar and other school^ 
and a diocesan training college for mistresses. The 
principal trades of the town are malting and brewing; 
bricks, coaches, &c., are also manufactured. Pop. m 
1871. 6250; in 1891, 6695; in 1901, 7148. 

BISHOP- WE ARMOUTH. See Sunderland. 

BISIGNANO, a town of Italy, 14 miles N. from 
Cosenza, the seat of a bishop, and defended by a 
citadel. The cultivation of the silk-worm forms a 
principal branch of industry. Pop. 4200. 

BISMUTH. This inetal has been known from the 
fi f teenth century, but its oharaoter was long ill-defined, 
and it was even supposed to be manufactured from 
zinc. It is found native in veins in gneiss, mica-slate, 
and other primitive rooks, and it also oocurs combined 
with Bulphur, oxygen, and arsenio, associated with 
ores of zinc, lead, silver, cobalt, and nickel. In 
England it has been got in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
ana elsewhere; on the Continent in Norway, Sweden, 
Franoe, Bohemia, and Transylvania; and it is also 
found in South Australia, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Bolivia. The chief supplies of bismuth, 
however, come from Schneeberg in Saxony, "he ore 
employed is native bismuth, and it is separated from 
the matrix by breaking it into suitable pieces, intro- 
ducing these into iron tubes, laid at an angle over a 
furnace, and applying heat. The metal melts and 
runs into pots placed at the mouths of the tubes, the 
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gangue remaining behind. It is afterwards purified 
by fusion with a small quantity of nitre. 

Native bismuth occurs in various forms, all more 
or less crystalline; Its colour is white, with a pinkish 
tinge ; it has metallio lustre, is soft and brittle, and 
can be easily reduced to powder in a mortar. Com- 
mercial bismuth has a crystalline structure, with 
sometimes on iridescent appearance. Bismuth crys- 
tallizes more readily than any of the metals, and very 
fine specimens may be obtained by melting a quan- 
tity in a deep pot, allowing it to oool, and then pour- 
ing off the central fluid portion through an opening 
in the superficial crust. Well-formed crystals are 
thus obtained, having sometimes a splendid irides- 
cenoe. The specific gravity of bismuth is 9 ‘83, its 
fusion point is 476° F., and its crystals belong to the 
hexagonal system. It mixes readily with other 
metals, and forms very fusible alloys with them. 
Newton's fnsible metal contains 8 parts bismuth, 
5 lead, 3 tin, and fuses at 202° F. Dalton’s contains 
10£ bismuth, 5 lead, 8 tin, and fuses at 197° F. 
Some of the alloys of bismuth have the property of 
expanding when they solidify. Solder, pewter, and 
other alloys largely used in the arts, contain bismuth. 

Bismuth combines with various chemical elements. 
When dusted, in a fine state of division, into chlorine 
gas it catches fire and forms a white buttery sub- 
stance, not unlike butter of antimony. This com- 
pound was known to Sir Robert Boyle, who prepared 
it by distilling metallic bismuth with corrosive sub- 
limate. When metallic bismuth is heated to a high 
temperature in the air it burns feebly and forms a 
yellowish-white powder, which also occurs native, 
and iscalled by mineralogists bismuth-ochre. Another 
oxide is known which is possessed of slight acid 
functions. Finely divided bismuth when heated 
along with sulphur forms an opaque, crystalline, 
leaden, metallic-looking substance, which also occurs 
native, and is called bismuth-glance. The precipitated 
sulphide is a dark-brown flocky solid, got by adding 
sulphuretted hydrogen to a solution of bismuth. 

Nitric acid dissolves bismuth readily, and so does 
aqua regia. If the solution be poured into a large 
excess of water a white powder iB precipitated which 
is a basic Halt. This precipitate is called pearl-whit r, 
magistery of bismuth, and other names, mul is em- 
ployed aH a paint and as a cosmetic. 1 1 also serves, 
with certain precautions, ns ft tost for bismuth. The 
subnitrate, carbonate, and citrate are the chief com- 
pounds employed in medicine. 

By its chemical characters bismuth belongs to the 
phosphorus and arsenic group of elements. It is 
intermediate in properties between the non-metnllic 
elements and tho metals. It is a good example of 
the true metalloid, and this want of the full metallic 
charaoter was partially observed long ago by Para- 
celsus, who classed it along with his Bemi-metals. One 
of its most striking characters is its diamagnetism. 

BISON, the name applied to two species of ox. 
One of these, the European bison or aurochs ( Hos 
bison or Bison Europams), is now nearly extinct, being 
found only in tlie forests of Lithuania and the 
Caucasus (see Ox). The other, or Jfcnorican bison 
( Bison Americanus), is found oAr in North America, 
and is remarkable for the grootnurap or projection 
over its fore-shoulders, and for the length and fine- 
ness of its woolly hair. The hump ib oblong, diminish- 
ing in height posteriorly, and gives a considerable 
obliquity to the outline of the back. The hair over 
the head, neck, and fore-part of the body is long and 
"baggy, forming a beard beneath the lower jaw, and 
descending below the knee (wrist) in a tuft. The 
hair on the summit of the head rises in a dense mass 
nearly to the tips of the horns, and, directly on the 
front, is curled and matted strongly. 


Altogether the American bi«on, commonly called 
the buffalo, is of rather a formidable appearance, 
with his ponderous head, and its fell of thick shaggy 
hair and its streaming beard, supported upon a 
massive neck and shoulders, whose apparent strength 
is more imposing from the augmentation produced 
by the hump and the long hair covering the anterior 
parts of the body. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between the summer and winter dress of the 
bison, consisting partly in the length, partly in the 
colour of the hair. In late summer, after the new 
coat is acquired, from the shoulders backwards, the 
surface is covered with a short fine dark hair, smooth 
and soft as velvet. Previous to this the old coat 
has fallen off, often leaving bare and unsightly 
patches. At this season the animal is fond of wal- 
lowing in mud to gain a protective covering of this 
material. Except the long hair on the fore-parts, 
which is, to a certain extent, of blackish colonr, the 
oolour is a uniform brown, becoming of a bleached 
and faded hue towards the end of winter. Varieties 
of colour are very rare among this species. The 
horns are usually 16 or 17 inches in length, and of a 
blank colour. The bison bullB were more easily ap- 
proached and killed by hunters than the cows, not 
being bo vigilant, though the cows were preferred 
both on account of their finer skins and more tender 
flesh. The cow iB much smaller than the bull, and 
has not so much of the long hair on the shoulders, 
&c. ; her horns are not so large, nor so much covered 
by the hair. The Bexual season begins towards the 
end of July, and lasts till near the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The cows calve in April; the calves seldom 
leave the mother until a year old ; cows are some- 
times seen with calves of three seasons following 
them. BiBon beef is rather coarser in the grain than 
that of tho domestic ox, but is considered superior 
in tenderness and flavour. The hump is particu- 
larly celebrated for its richness and delicacy. The 
tongues and marrow bones are regarded as next in 
excellence. 

The American bison, or buffalo, was once exten- 
sively diffused over what is now the territory of the 
United States, except that part lying on the east of 
Hudson’s River and Lake Champlain, and narrow 
strips of coast on the Atlantic and Pacific. South- 
ward its range extended to the delta of the Missis 
sippi and into part of Mexico, while in the north- 
west it reached even as far as the Great Slave Lake. 
Tho great prairies connected with the Mississippi 
system formed its favourite feeding-grounds, and 
here it used to be seen in herds whose numbers were 
well-nigh incredible. We are told, for instance, of 
a herd encountered in 1871, which extended over an 
area twenty-five miles in breadth by fifty miles in 
length, and was calculated to number not less than 
four million individuals. A traveller on the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad again declared that the train on 
which he was a passenger passed through a herd of 
buffalo for a distance of not lew than one hundred 
and twenty miles. In those days, that is about or 
revious to 1870, the plains might often be seen 
lack with moving masses of buffalo, which some- 
times compelled the engine-drivers to bring their 
trains to a standstill. The animals used to congre- 
gate and perform regular migrations, whioh de- 
pended upon the season and the necessary supply 
of food, these movements being mainly from north 
to south and vice versa. All this is now a thing 
of tho past, and the wholesale destruction of the 
bison is one of the most melanoholy stories in the 
history of zoology. So long as it was pursued 
only or mainly by the Indians there was little to 
fear for it, though many tribes were slmost wholly 
dependent on these animals for food, olothing, tents, 
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utensils, &o. Vast multitudes owing to this were N.w. of Oawnpore, on the right bank of the Gauges, 
slaughtered annually^} but it is to be deeply regretted In the Indian mutiny it had eome notoriety conferred 
that the white hunters (espeoially after the spread on it from being the residenoe of the misoreant Nana 
of railways) were in the habit of destroying these Sahib, algo styled the Rajah of Bithoor. The town 
interesting and valuable beasts in the most wanton was long the Abode of a line of Mahratta chiefs, the 
and unnecessary manner. It was common for such last of whom died without issue in 1861. His adopted 
persons to shoot bisons, even when they had abun- son Nana Sahib, whose proper name, however, was 
dance of food, for the sake of the tongue or hump Dhundoo Punt, daimed the succession, but his title 
alone, or even because the animals came so near as was ignored by the East India Company, a proceed* 
to present a fair aim. It is therefore not to be won- ing which is believed to have stimulated him to his 
dered that, from all causes of diminution, the bison subsequent deeds of atrocity. General Havelock 
should become less and less numerous every year till gained a brilliant victory over the rebels in the 
it is now practically extinct, at least in the wild state, vicinity, and subsequently quantities of treasure be* 
Latterly the National Museum of the United States longing to the Nana were discovered by the troops 
thought it necessary to send out an expedition to in a well close to the palace. Pop. 6000. 
collect a few specimens in view of this contingency; BITHYNIA, anciently a country in Asia Minor, 
and a report furnished to the museum in 1886 shows on the Black Sea, the Bosporus, and the Sea of 
what difficulty the expedition had in fulfilling its Marmora, and bounded on tho a. by Phrygia. In 
mission in consequence of the extermination of the early times it was called Bebrycia, from the Be* 
In son having been ulready so nearly efferted. In brycians who inhabited it. Before the time of 
1902, the matter having been brought before the Croesus, Bithynia was an independent state, under 
senate, the secretary of agriculture reported that, in its own princes. After the death of Prusias L, in 
addition to somo herds of domesticated and half- the war against Croesus, it fell into tho power of the 
domesticated buffaloes, there were two quite small Lydians, b.o. 560; into that of the Persians, B.a 665; 
jierds of wild buffaloes, one in the Yellowstone Park and into that of Alexander, B.o. 334. The restorer 
and the other in Lost Park, Colorudo. Belief was of the Bithynian throne was Bias or Bas, a native 
expressed that unless government action was speedily princo, at the court of one of whose successors, Prusias 
taken the extinction of the pure-blooded buffalo II., Hannibal took refuge, and where he ended his 
would soon result. Ufo by poison, B.o. 183. Nicomedes, the last king 

The bison or buffalo may be domesticated without of this race, bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, 
difficulty, and the animal breeds freely with the b.o. 75. The famous cities of Nicomedio, Nic®a, 
domestic or common ox, these half-breeds being and Heraclea were in Bithynia. In the eleventh cen- 
fortile among themselves. There are some cross- tury Bithynia was conquered by the Seljuks. Ia 
bred herds of considerable size. The skins of bisons, 1298 a new kingdom was founded there by the Otto- 
t specially that of the cow, dressed in the Indian man Turks, of which, in 1327, Prusa was the capital, 
fashion, with the hair on, make admirable defences BTTL1S. See Betlis. 

against the cold. They are called buffalo robes. A fig- BITON, a Greek mathematician, of uncertain date, 

urc of the animal will lie found in plate at UngUlata. but supposed to have been a contemporary of Arohi- 
BISSAGOS, a group of islands, about twenty in medeB, wrote a work of some interest on warlike 
number, near the w. coast of Africa, opposite the engines, and dedicated it to Attalus, king of Per- 
nioutli of the Itio Grande, between lat. 10° and 12° gamos. It is to be found in the Mathematic! 
N , Iwlonging, like the mainland opposite, to Portugal. Vetcres of Thevcnot. 

The largest, Orango, is about 25 miles in length, and B1TONTO (ancient Buttmtvm), a town in the 
most of them aro inhabited by a rude negro race, kingdom of Ituly, in the province of Bari, in a tine 
The inhabitants cultivate maize, bananas, and palins, plain, 15 miles w.s.w. from Bari. It is tho seat of a 
but their chief employment is in fishing. Most of bishop, and has a handsome cathedral, twelve parish 
the islands are under native chiefs, who are nominally churches, an hospital, a seminary, Ac. The environs 
vassals of Portugal. At Bolama, or Bulaina, once a produce excellent wine, called Zagarello. At a short 
Butish settlement, but abandoned in 1793, there is distance from the town the Spaniards gained a de- 
ft thriving Portuguese town, which is the seat of cisive victory over the Austrians, May 25, 1734. Pop. 
government 22,720. 

B1SSET, Robejit, a native of Scotland, educated BITSCIT, a town, formerly in France, now in Ger* 
at Edinburgh for the clerical profession. He got man Lorraine, with some 8000 inhabitants, and a 
the degree of LL.D., and became a sohoolmaster at strong citadel on a hill, fortifiod by the art of Car- 
Chelsea; but not succeeding in that occupation, he montaigne. It was cedod to Germany in 1871. 
employed himself in writing for the press. His chief BITTERN, (Botaurus), the name applied to several 

productions are— a History of the Reign of George birds of the heron family (Ardeidte). The bitterns 
HI., six vols. 8vo ; the Life of Edmund Burke, two have the bill strong, about as long as the head, oom- 
vols. 8vo; and an edition of the Spectator, with lives pressed, and higher than it is broad ; legs, as oom- 
of the authors, six vols. He died in 1806, aged pared with other members of the family, rather short ; 
forty-six. neck comparatively short, covered on its sides and 

BISSEXTILE. See Leap Yeab. front with long loose feathers, which can be ereoted 

BIT AUBE, Paul J£u£mie; born at Konigsberg, at pleasure. They are all birds of solitary habits, 
h ^ rUlt *' a ’ 1732, of French parents. He translated haunting wooded swamps and reedy or rushy pools 
Homer into French. In consequence of this trans- and marsheB, remaining concealed during the day 
lation, and the recommendation of D’Alembert, he and coming out at night to feed. The common bit- 
waa elected a member of the Academy at Berlin, tern (B. atellaris ) is especially remarkable for the 
rrederic II., king of Prussia, favoured him much, booming or bellowing sound it makes, which has 
and allowed him to stay a long time in France, to gained it popular ana expressive names in different 
msh several translations from the German into 1 countries — Buoh as mire- drum in .England, and 
r reach. Among his translations is one of Goethe's Rohrdommel in Germany. This cry is compared by 
ermann and Dorothea. Napoleon conferred marks Mudie to ‘ a burst of uncouth and savage laughter; 

ot favour °n him. He died in 1808. His works piercingly or rather gratingly loud, and so unwanted 

in nine v °1®m Paris, 1804. , and odd that it Bounds as if the voices of a bull and 

"ITHOOR, or Bittoob, a town, India, 12 miles ( a horse were combined, the former breaking down 
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his bellow to suit the neigh of the latter.’ The bird 
rises in the air in a spiral while nttering this strange 
cry, strengthening its voioe as the circles #iden, and 
allowing it to sink as they contract. The bittern is 
about 2b inches in length, and about 44 in extent of 
wing, and b heavier in proportion to its wings than 
the heron. The general colour of the plumage b 
dull pale yellow, variegated with spots and bars of 
black ; the feathers on the crown black, shot with 
green, those on the hinder part of the head and neck 
and on the breast long and loose; tail short; bill about 
4 inches long; toes and claws long and slender, the 
middle olaw being serrated on the inner edge. It 
feeds on small fishes, reptiles, snails, &c., and b an 
inoffensive and retiring bird, seldom seen unless when, 
as sometimes happens, it is frozen out during severe 
weather. The neBt b placed in a loose tuft or bush 
near the water, and is constructed of rushes, reeds, 
grasses, and such-like materials. The eggs are four 
or five in number, and of a greenish -brown colour. 
The bittern was a favourite bird of s|>ort when 
hawking was in vogue, and was protected by severe 
penalties. The little bittern {J3. % minutus) is the 
smallest t lttern that occurs in Britain. It is a native 
of the s. of Europe, the s.w. of Asia, and probably of 
Africa generally. It is not more than 15 inches in 
length. The male has the head, back, and tail black, 
with green reflections; the neck, breast, and thighs 
buff; the rest of the under parts white. The female 
b brown above. It is a pretty rare visitant in 
Britain. The American bittern ( B . lentiginosus ) has 
abo been found in Britain. It has some resemblance 
to the common bittern, but b much smaller and more 
minutely freckled. See plate at Ornithology. 

BITTERN is the name given to the syrupy resi- 
due from evaporated sea- water after the common salt 
has been taken out of it. The syrup contains salts of 
magnesium, which give it a bitter taste, and it b 
employed as a source of them. It b abo one of the 
sources of bromine. 

BITTERSWEET, or Woody Nightshade. See 
Nightshade. 

BITUMEN, the name of a Bpecies in mineralogy, 
the individuals composing which have acquired several 
distinct names from their diversity in appearance. 
This depends chiefly upon their state of aggregation, 
which forms an uninterrupted series from the per- 
fectly fluid to the solid condition. 

Naphtha , or native naphtha, as it is called to dis- 
tinguish it from similar liquids obtained from coal tar, 
shale, caoutchouc, kc., b the moBt fluid variety, b 
nearly colourless, or of a yellowish tiuge, transparent, 
and emits a peculiar odour. It swims on water, its 
specific gravity being from 071 to 0*84. It burns 
with a bluish-white flame and thick smoke, and 
leaves no residue. It consists of carbon 82*20, and 
hydrogen 14*80. From a very remote period it has 
been burned in lamps by the Persians instead of oil, 
and its use as a source of artificial light has become 
pretty general throughout Europe. With certain 
vegetable oils, naphtha is said to form a good varnish, 
and it b an excellent Bolvent for caoutchouc, gutta- 
percha, and resinous and fatty suh^pnces genorally. 

The variety petroleum, igjonore abundant than 
naphtha, from which it ap“ rs to differ only by 
being thicker. In consistence it resembleB common 
tar. It b of a strong disagreeable odour, and black- 
ish or reddish brown in colour. It occurs, oozing out 
of rocks, in the vicinity of beds of coal, or floating 
up<m the surface of springs. The strata from which 
tab oil proceeds belong to the Devonian formation, 
and lie nnder the sandstone and limestone strata. The 
existence of this oil was known to the ancients, and 
Herodotus makes mention of oil -springs in the bland 
of Zanfce; bat It b only sinoe about the year 1860 that 


it has been applied to any great extent to practical 
purposes. Springs of petroleum are now known to 
exist in many different parts of the world — in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. In Europe the principal 
places in which it b found are Alsace, Nenfohatel in 
Switzerland, several parts of Italy, and very largely 
in Galicia'. In Asia petroleum b found abundantly 
In Burmah, where the wells have been worked for 
centuries; it b found also in unlimited quantities on 
the south-west coast of the Caspian Sea, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Baku, whence it b now 
largely exported into European markets. In America 
the principal supply b found in the so-called great 
basin extending from the Western Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the valley of the 
Little Kanawha in Virginia to Lake Ontario^ Penn- 
sylvania and the valley of the Kanawha in Virginia 
being particularly productive. Canada also yields 
large quantities, and the oil is also obtained in Peru 
and Japan. It has rben to be a staple in the foreign 
trade of the United States and Russia, See Petro- 
leum. 

Elastic bitumen is soft, flexible, and elastic. It 
emits a strong bituminous odour, and its specific gra 
vity is about the same as that of water. On expo- 
sure to the air it becomes hard, and loses its elasti- 
city. it is sometimes called mineral caoutchouc, be- 
cause it takes up the traces of crayonB in the same 
manner as the caoutchouo or india-rubber. It is 
found in the lead-mines of Derbyshire, and St. Ber- 
nard’s Well, Edinburgh, in France, and elsewhere. 

Compact bitumen , or asphaltum, is of a shiniDg 
black colour, solid, and brittle, with a oonchoidal 
fracture; specific gravity 1 to 1*6. Like the former 
varieties, it burns freely, and leaves but little residue. 
It is found in Judea, in the Palatinate, in France, in 
Switzerland, and in large deposits in sandstone in 
Albania. In the island of Trinidad it forms a lake 
three miles in circumference, and of a thickness un- 
known. The bricks of which the walls of Babylon 
were built were cemented with hot bitumen. The 
well-known asphalt pavement is formed by mixing 
melted bitumen with gravel. 

BIVALVE SHELLS, or Bivalves. See Mol- 

LUSCA. 

BIVOUACK (from tho German Beiwacht), the 
name given to the modem system by which the 
soldiers in service lie in the open air without tents, 
in opposition to the old system of camps and canton- 
ments. They remain dressed in order to be ready at 
a moment's warning to take their places in order of 
battle. Tents being laid aside, on the continent of 
Europe, for the sake of diminishing the baggage of 
an army, large manses of troops are always obliged to 
bivouack, even if they are not near the enemy. The 
soldier, however, ta permitted to build himself a hut 
of straw sc branches if circumstances allow it Fre- 
quent bivouacking is very injurious to the health, 
and is also a great disadvantage to the countries in 
which it takes place. 

BIZERTA, or Bknzkiita (ancient Hippo Zar- 
rhytus), a seaport town and bay, regenoy of Tunis. 
The town Btands on the w. side of the bay, 85 miles 
n. by w. of Tunis (to which there now runs a rau 
way), and is the most northern town of Africa. It 
is picturesquely situated, partly on both sides of a 
channel running inland to a lake, partly on an island 
in the middle of this channel which is less than a 
mile long. Since the French oatne into possession 
of TuniB they have oarried out important works at 
Bizerta, with the object of establishing a strong 
naval port here. By the deepening of the 
channel large vessels can now enter the lake, wblon 
forms a deep and perfectly land-looked harbour. A 
breakwater and a jetty have also been constructed 
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for the outer harbour in the bey. The oountry livered u inangniyl dissertation, De Humor® Aoido 
around is singularly beautiful and fertile, producing a Cibfc Orto et Magnesia Alba, In which he, ascribes 
corn, pulse, oil, ootton, and fruits in great abu nd a n ce, the difference between the n>fld and caustic to 

Top. about 10,000. the presence of fixed air (carbonic acid) in the former. 

BjORNST J ERNA, Magnus Fbedebiok Fbrdin- In 1 759 he extended and republished his Experiments 
ani>, Count, a Swedish statesman and author, bom on White Magnesia, Quicklime, and several other Al- 
in 1779, at Dresden, where his father, afterwards kaline Substances, in the second volume of the Essays, 
plenipotentiary at the diet of Ratisbon, was then Physical and Literary, of the Edinburgh Society, 
secretary to the Swedish legation, was educated in The discovery of carbonio add is of intsrest not only 
Germany, and in 1793 proceeded to Sweden to enter as having preceded that of the other gaees made by 
the army. During the Finnish war he displayed Priestley, Cavendish, and others, but as having pre- 
great gallantry, and rose to the rank of major, oeded in its method the explanation given by La- 
After the peace he was sent in 1809 on a secret voisier of the part played by oxygen in combustion, 
embassy to Napoleon, with whom he had an inter- About 1757 Blaok enunciated ius doctrine of l% fr »nt 
view the day after the battle of Eckmiihl. In 1812, heat, which has led to such important results. In 
when in London, he managed the transaction for the 1756 he was appointed professor of medicine and 
sale of Guadeloupe, and in 1813, with the rank of lecturer on chemistry in the University at Glasgow 
colonel, accompanied the Swedish army to Germany, in the place of Dr. Cullen; and in 1766, when Cullen 
Here he was ordered to relieve Hamburg and defend left the profeHsor’s chair in Edinburgh, he was there 
the Four Territories (Vierlande), but was obliged to also succeeded by Black. No teacher inspired his 
retire on the main body of the northern army. He disciples with such a zeal for Btudy; his lectures, 
was present at the battles of Grossbeeren and Den- therefore, contributed much to make the taste for 
newitz When the army advanced to the Elbe he chemical science general in England. He died Deo. 
was the first to effect a passage and take possession 6, 1799, at the age of seventy-one. Upon Lavoisier's 
of. Worlit/., though he was afterwards obliged to proposal, the Academy of Sciences in Paris had ap- 
abaudon it to the enemy. At the storming of Dos- pointed him one of its eight foreign members Bus 
sail two horses were shot under him, and he received habits were simple and methodical, his character un- 
a severe contusion from a cannon-bull. He was able, demonstrative. With his characteristic caution and 
notwithstanding, to be present at the battle of Loip- love of accuracy, Black did not adopt the Lavoirierian 
zig He afterwards concluded the capitulation of system until ho was satisfied that it waa more acou- 
Lubeck with General Lallemand, and received the rate than that of which he had been bo long a teacher, 
surrender of the fortress of Maastricht. After the In his later courses, however, he taught the anti- 
capitulation of Paris he fought first in Holstein, and phlogistic system. Two or three papers by Black 
then in Norway, till at last he concluded with Prince appearod in the Transactions of the Royal Societies 
Christian Frederick at Moss the convention which of London and Edinburgh; two letters were pub- 
was followed by the union of Norway and Sweden, lished by Bull and Lavoisier; and his Lectures on 
In 1815 he became adjutant-general, and waa made Chemistry, in two vola. 4to, by Robison in 1803. 
a baron. In 1820 he obtained the rank of lieutenant- BLACKADDER, John, a distinguished preacher 
general, in 1826 was made a count, and in 1828 was ap- among the Scottish Covenanters, was bom in the 
pointed plenipotentiary at the court of Great Britain, year 1615. Having been duly licensed by the Pres- 
Hero he continued till 1846, when he returned to byterian Church, then in its highest purity and most 
Stockholm. He died in 1847. As an author he is triumphant domination, he received a call in 1652 to 
chiefly known in polities as the advocate of a moder- the parish church of Troqueer, in the neighbourhood 
ate liberalism and temperate reform of the repre- of Dumfries. In 1662 the episcopal form of church 
sentative ByBtem. On general subjects hiB moBt in- government was forced by the restored house of 
teresting works are The British Rule in the East Stuart upon a people who were generally repugnant 
Indies, and the Theogony, Philosophy, and Cosmogony to it. Mr. Blackadder, so far from complying with 
of the Hindoos. the new system, employed himself for several sue- 

BLACK. See Dyeing and Pigments. cessive Sundays in exposing what he considered its 

BLACK, John, the well-known editor of the unlawfulness, and, in his own words, entered his 
Morning Chronicle, was the son of a Berwickshire ‘ dissent in heaven ' against it. He and some of 
shepherd, and bom In the Lammermoors in 1783. his brethren were conducted in honourable captivity 
Loft an orphan at the age of twelve, he was placed to the capital, where he underwent some examina- 
in the office of a writer in Dunse, and from thence tions, but was speedily released by the interest of 
pioceeded to a similar employment in Edinburgh, his friends. He was now, however, obliged to demit 
where he continued for several years. During this his charge in favour of an Episcopal incumbent, and 
period he devoted himself assiduously to the pursuit went with his wife and numerous family to reside at 
of knowledge, making considerable progress in clas- Caitloch, in the parish of Glencaira, a wilder and 
ural studies, and also acquiring the German and more central part of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Italian languages. In 1810 he removed to London, In 1670, having performed worship at a conventicle 
where he became engaged as parliamentary reporter near Dunfermline, where the people had armed them- 
[or the Morning Chronicle, and ultimately rose to be selves for self-defence, he was summoned before the 
|ts editor. His editorial management was noted for privy-council, but contrived to elude their power, 
its fearlessness and independence. He died on 25th and when the Bearch was a little slackened, ne re- 
fine, 1855, having previously retired from the editor- newed his practice of itinerant preaching. On on® 
B . ap ’" toe paper in 1843. Mr. Black was the author occasion he preached at Kinkell, near St. Andrews ; 
tv il °* ^' aM0 > also translated the lectures the people flocked from the metropolitan city to 
the brothers Schlegel on Dramalio Art and Litera- hear him, notwithstanding all the injunctions and 
ure, and on the History of Literature, Ancient and surveillance of Archbishop Sharpe. It is said, thal 
Tri 011 Sharpe desiring the provost to send out the militia 

^ Joseph, a distinguished chemist, born at to disperse the congregation, he wob informed that it 
dno e ?% °* ®°°toish parents, in 1728, studied medi- was impossible— the militia had gone alreadyas wor- 
him M ^ ow ' Oullen, his instructor, inspired shippers. In 1680 he made a voyage to Holland, 
wo wift a taste for chemical studies. In 1754 he and settled his son at Leyden, as a student of medi- 
ma J e Doctor of Medicine at Edinburgh, and de- cine. After spending several months in Holland, 
vol. n, 39 
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he returned to Scotland, and in the succeeding year established and of other denominations, that might be 
was apprehended, and confined in the state prison particularly mentioned as being handsome buildings, 
upon the Bass, where he died in December, 1685, There is a free grammar-school, founded by Queen 
having nearly completed his seventieth year. See Elizabeth in 1557; a free school for girls, founded 
Crichton's Life of Blaekadder, 1628. by William Leyland in 1765; a technical sohool t 

BLACK-BAND IRONSTONE. See Iron. and a free library. The town-hall, infirmary, ex- 
BLACK BEER. See Spruce-beer. change,' municipal offices, county court, county 

BLACK BEETLE, a name popularly but errone- police station, opera house, library and museum, 
eusly applied to the cockroach (which see), and also and union workhouse are all modern and hand- 
applied to a number of true beetles (Coleoptera) that some buildings. There are two public parks, 
are black in colour. one, called the Queen's, of 33 acres, and another, 

BLACKBERRY. See Bramble. called the Corporation Park, of 50 aoros, beautifully 

BLACKBIRD ( Twrdut merula ), called also the situated on the declivity of Revidge Hill. The 
merle, one of the commonest and most esteemed of railways afford great facilities for tiaffic. They all 
British song-birds. It belongs to the same family converge, and pass through one large railway-station 
(Turdidse) as the thrush, missel thrush, fieldfare, &c., belonging to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
all of which are members of the tribe Dentirostres, Company. There are electric, steam, and hnr*u 
and the order Passeres or perching birds. It inhabits tramways in the town, and Btearn tramways to 
Europe, the N. of Africa, and the Azores, taking up Darwen and Church. Blackburn is one of the chief 
its abode among plantations and copses near the seats of the cotton manufacture, there being up- 
dwellings of man. It is rather a shy bird, and does wards of 1 40 mills, as well as works for making cotton 
not care to show itself much, darting quickly with a machinery and steam-engines. The cottons made in 
sharp chatter of alarm from one cover to another, the town and vicinity have an annual value of about 
when startled by the appearance of an Intruder. £5,000,000. Blackburn Bends two members to Par 
Its size is greater than that of the common thrush, liament. Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning 
but inferior to that of the missel thrush, its length jenny, was a resident of Blackburn. Pop. in 1871, 
being about 11 inches. The oolourof the male bird rnun. bor., 76,339; pari, bor., 82,928; in 1891 , pari, 
(‘the ousel-cock so black of hue with orange tawny and mun. bor., 120,0(14; in 1901, 127,527. 
bill’ of Bottom the weaver) is a uniform deep black, BLACK-CAP (Sylvia atricapilla, or Curruoa atn- 
relieved only by the bright orange yellow of the bill oapiila), a songster which rivals, and by some is even 
and oircle round the eyes. The female has the bill preferred to the nightingale. It Is nearly 6 inches 
and circle round the eyes blackish brown, the throat long, and has the upper part of the head blaok, the 
yellowish brown, and the under parts rusty brown, hind part of the neck ashy brown, the upper ports 
The young birds resemble the females, and the males of the body dark gray, with a greenish tinge, the 
do not acquit e the yellow bill till after the second throat, breast, and belly more or less silvery white, 
moult. The nest is built early in spring, such situ- the legs bluish, the clawB black, the irides dark hazel, 
ations being chosen for it as a thick hedgerow, a low and the bill brown. The female is larger, and has a 
close bush, an ivied tree or wall, and even the Bide generally darker plumage than the male. Theblack- 
of a dry ditch. The materials of which it is built cap is met with in most parts of Europe, particularly 
are moss, fibrous roots, and small sticks, strengthened the N. and E. ; it is only found in England from 
internally by a coating of mud, and lined inside with the beginning of April to September. Its favourite 
fine dry grass. Tho eggs are generally four or five haunts are gardens, orchards, and thick hedges, and 
in number, of a greenish-blue colour, spotted with its favourite food ivy berries, though for these it 
various shades of brown, and very variable in hue readily substitutes currants and other small garden 
and markings. Tho song of the blackbird is a fine, fruits, and feeds aho on grubs or caterpillars. Its 
rich, mellow, and flute-like strain; but is neither so nest, built generally among brambles and nettles, 
varied or so continuous ob that of the thrush. It or in some low bush, is formed of a little iuosb, dried 
is heard for a considerable period of the year, &b grass, and wool, lined with fibrous roots and some 
two or three broods of young blackbirds are annually long hairs; its eggs, from five to six, are reddish- 
produced, and the male bird sings during tho breed- brown, mottled with a deeper colour, and sometimes 
ing season. It has good powers of mimicry, and is dotted with a few ashy specks. In its natural state 
not only able to imitate the notes of other birds, but it is a mocking-bird, and in a cage soon learns the 
can be taught to whistle tunes, and even to utter notes of the nightingale and canary. Bechstein, 
words. It feeds on insects, worms, snails, &c., and while admitting that it has less volume, strength, 
is particularly fond of strawberries, cherries, pears, and expression than the nightingale, considers its 
ana other fruits, thus often bringing destruction upon tones more pure, easy, and flute-like, and its song 
Itself. It may be questioned, however, whether the perhaps more varied, smooth, and delicate, 
mischief it does is not fully counterbalanced by tho BLAOK CHALK. See Si<ate. 
services it performs in destroying snails and other BLACK COCK. See Grouse. 

pests of the garden. In winter snails form a large BLACK DEATH. See Plague. 

part of this bird's food, and it is very dexterous at BLACKFISH (Tautoga americana), a fish of the 
breaking the shells against a stone, in order to come wrasse family caught on the N. American coast, 
at the animaL Albinos, or whit* blackbirds with especially in the vicinity of Long Island, whence 
red eyes, are sometimes tend. The blackbirds or large supplies are obtained for the New York mar- 
crow- blackbirds of Ameriffare quite different from ket. The name blaokfith is bestowed on account o 
the European blackbird, and are more nearly allied the colour of its back and sides, which are of a 
to tho starlings and crows. See C bow -blackbird; bluish or crow black; the lips, lower jaw^neck, an 
see also plate at Ornithot oc.y. belly, especially in the males, are white. The 

BLACKBURN, a municipal, parliamentary, and is rather small, the lips skinny or fleshy, ana 
county borough of England, in Lancashire, 21 miles teeth are about twelve in number in each jaw, 
N.N.w. from Manchester. It is pleasantly situated two front teeth being largest, and the rest of 
in a sheltered valley, and is somewhat irregularly respective rows gradually decreasing in B “f* . 
bnilt. The parish church of St. Mary's is spacious tongue is white, Bmooth, lying cloee to thej> 
and elegant, and is surmounted by a lofty square but discoverable by raising ; tail entire, and sot 
tower. There are a number of other churches, both what convex, the middle rays being somewhat 
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prominent than the upper and lower ones; gill BLAOKHEATH, a village and well-known 
covers smooth, neither scaly, serrated, nor rough ; heath, England, oounty of Kent, the former about 6 
extremities of the pectoral fins whitish; eyes rather miles s.K. of London, with which it is oonneoted by 
small. The blackfish is plump in appearance, and Is railway, pleasantly situated on a gentle slope «>n 
much esteemed for the table. It varies in size, from the verge of the heath. It consists of one principal 
2 or 3 lbs. to 10 or 12 lbs. Rocks, reefs, and rough street, spacious, but irregular; the houses plain, and 
bottoms of the sea, in the neighbourhood of the coasts, mostly of brick. Close by is Monlen College, a 
Are the situations most frequented by the blackfish, quadrangular red- brick building, founded by Sir 
which appear to be stationary inhabitants of the salt John Morden in 1695 for the benefit of decay*! 
water, as they do not, like the salmon, herring, &c., Turkey merchants. The heath contains about 70 
desert their haunts to visit the fresh-water rivers, acres within its present limited boundB. It is very 
These fish are caught in abundance along the whole picturesque, and in summer is much resorted to by 
of Long Island Sound, Fisher's Island Sound, and in pleasure parties, donkey-riding being one of the 
Narragansett Bay. They are also found in the south- amusements for which it is well adapted. It cam- 
era bays of Long Island, and on the ocean banks of mands beautiful view s of London and the banks of 
Sandy Hook. In catching blaolcfish, the hand-line the Thames, and is bordered by numerous rows of 
is generally used, though the rod may ofton be ad- elegant villas. This celebrated heath has been the 
vantageously employed: they seize the bait greedily, scene of many remarkable events, such as the hasur- 
at proper seasons, and pull strongly, in proportion to rections of Wat Tyler and .lack Cade, and wm for- 
their Bize and weight. They are occasionally taken merly a notorious resort of highwaymen, 
in seines. Another fish, the Centrolophis morio, is BLACK IE, John Stuart, poet, litterateur, end 

also called blackfish. It is a native of the Mediter- professor, was born at Glasgow in 1809, and educated 
ranean, but is also sometimes found on the British at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
coast. It belongs to the mackerel family (Scorn- Subsequently he went to Gottingen, Berlin, end 
jjendse), and varies in size, some specimens being 16 Borne, where he continued his studies, which were 
inches long, and others more than double that size, chiefly connected with philology. In 1834 he puh- 
It is of a black colour, the fins intensely so; the lished a translation of Goel he’s Faust, and the same 
under parts are rather paler. year became an advocate at the Scottish Bar; but 

BLACK FOREST (in Gorman, Schwarzwald), a this profession grew to be so irksome that, in 1841, 
chain of mountains in the grand-duchy of Baden he readily accepted the Chair of Humanity in 
and the kingdom of Wurtemberg. It runs almost Marisclial College, Aberdeen. This position he 
parallel with tho Rhine, from B. to N., often only held until, in 1852, he was appointed to the pro- 
from 15 to 20 milos distant from this river; iB about fessorship of Greek in the university of Edinburgh, 
S5 miles long, and from b. to w. in the southern part a chair which he resigned in 1882. His generous 
about 30 miles wide; in the northern about 18. The enthusiasm and versatility as a writer and lecturer 
Danube rites in these mountains, as well as many were frequently placed at the service ot some un- 
other rivers. Those on the w. side run into the friended cause, such as university reform in the 
Rhine; those on the E. side into the Danube. The Scottish Universities, the conservation of Scottish 
Black Forest is rather a chain of elevated plains customs, the re-introduction of a Scottish parlio- 
than of isolated peaks. The highest summit, the ment, and the preservation of the Gaelic language. 
Feldberg, measures 4900 English feet. Except from By his unwearied efforts in the latter cause he suo- 
June to September, these mountains are generally ceeded in raising £12,000 throughout the country, 
covered with snow, and even during this period are with which sum a Celtic Chair has been endowed in 
not entirely free from it. Among the many valleys Edinburgh University. In his earlier years the pro- 
of this chain, the Murgthal is particularly celebrated feasor’s eccentric manner and impatient advocacy of 
'for its beautiful scenery. The whole chain consists the causes he undertook to champion made him many 
of primitive mountains: its skeleton throughout is enemies, but latterly his innate kindliness and gene- 
granite; its higher points are covered with BandBtone, rosity became generally apparent, so that when he 
and other layers of less consequence. Onthewostem died on 2nd March, 1890, he was one of the most 
side, at the foot, appears gneiss. Porphyry and honoured and popular of Scotsmen. Among his more 
clay-slate are found on several heights, as likewise important writings are: — Lyric Poems (1860); Homer 
silver, lead, coppor, iron, cobalt, and other minerals, and the Iliad (1866); Musa 13urschicosa (1869); II one 
The forests are extensive, and oonsist mostly of pines Hellenic® (1874); Seif-culture (1874); Songs of Re- 
and similar species. The raising of cattle is the ligion and Life (1876); Lays of the Highlands and 
principal branch of husbandry carried on in this Islands (1872); Lay Sermons (1881); Altavona 
district. The ground is not fertile, and the inhabi- (1882); Wisdom of Goethe (1883); Life of Burns 
tants scattered over the mountains live ifctremely (1888); Scottish Song (1888); and Song of Heroes 
frugally, and are very indusUiuns. The vast quan- (1889). His biography has beon published (2 vols.) 
tity of timber growing here has long been a con- by Anna M. Stoddart. 

fi'derable source of revenue. The timber of the BLACKING. The article employed in blacking 
Black Forest was always highly prized by tho boots and shoes, usually contains for its principal 
Butch, and the export to Holland is still largely ingredients oil, vinegar, ivory or bone black, sugar 
carried on, the trees being conveyed down tho or molasses, and strong sulphuric acid, though every 
Rhine in the form of rafts. Many saw-millB are manufacturer has his own reoipe, and endeavours to 
kept at work cutting up the timber; and the forests turn it to best account by concealing its composition 
also give employment to charcoal-burners, potash- and puffing its merits. In this way several large for* 
’oilers, &c. The manufacture of the well-known tunes aic understood to have been made. Blacking 
wooden clocks, toys, &c M is another important branch is used either liquid or in the form of a paste, but. 
-“duBtry, in which many persons are employed, both arc obtained from the same ingiedients, the only 
atches aro also made, os well as orchestrions and difference being that in making the paste a portion 
oilier musical instruments. Neustadt, Friberg, Horn- of the vinegar is withheld. One celebrated block- 
^ urfcwan geu ore oentral points of tho ing, which bears the name of patent, consists of 18 
w l- , aotl ^ r ® of wooden wares, the commerce in ' oz. of caoutohouc dissolved in 9 lbs. of hot rape-oil, 
25.'.^ •“ Euro P®. and extend, to Anuria 00 1U. i TO ry-blaok, 46 lb., molawes, and 20 gallon, 
•nd Australia. vinegar of .trongth No. 24, in which 1 lb, bncly- 
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ground gum-arabio has been dissolved. The whole 
mixture^ after being carefully triturated in a paint* 
mill, receives 12 lbs. sulphurio acid, in small succes- 
sive quantities, stirring strongly for half an hour. 
The stirring is continued for half an hour daily dur- 
ing a fortnight, and then 9 lbs. of gum-arabic are 
added, after whioh the stirring is resumed, and con- 
tinued as before for another Fortnight. This gives 
fine liquid blacking ; the paste is obtained within a 
week by only withholding 8 of the 20 gallons in 
which the gum-arabic is dissolved. 

BLACK ISLE, the peninsula in the county of 
Boss and Cromarty, Scotland, between the Moray 
Firth, Beauly Loch and Firth, and Cromarty Firth. 
BLACK-LEAD. See Plumbago. 

BLACK LETTER, that variety of type other- 
wise designated Gothic, and which in a modified 
form is the ordinary type made uso of in Germany. 
The earliest printed books were in black letter. See 
Printing. 

BLACKLOCK, Thomas, a poet remnrkable for 
his literary attainments under the misfortune of 
blindness, was born at Annan in 1721. At the age 
of six months he lost his sight by small-pox ; and as 
he grew up his father endeavoured to lessen his 
calamity by reading to him such booka as instructed 
or entertained him. At the age of twenty he lost 
his father, on which he was invited by Dr. Stephen- 
son, a physician in Edinburgh, to visit that metro- 
olis, in order to pursue his studies at tho university, 
n 1754 he brought out an edition of his poems, 
which was favourably received; and (mother edition 
being soon afterwards published by subscription, 
a considerable sum was thereby raised for his benefit. 
He now devoted himself to the study of theology, 
and, having passed through the usual course, was 
licensed, in 1769, by the presbytery of Dumfries. 
He was Boon after appointed minister of Kirk- 
cudbright, on the presentation of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk; but being opposed by his parishioners, after 
two years’ contention he resigned his living, upon a 
moderate annuity, and retired to Edinburgh, where 
he received students of the university as boarders. 
In 1766 he was created D.D.; and having now taken 
a respectable station among the literati of Scotland, 
he maintained it by various publications until his 
death, July, 1791. A favourable criticism by Dr. 
Blaokloclc of the first edition of Burns’B poems led 
tho poet to true up his idea of emigrating to the 
West Indies, and caused him instead to go to Edin- 
burgh, whore he at once became famous. 

BLACK MORE, Sir Richard, physician and 
ixwt, was the son of an attorney in the county of 
Wilts, and was born probably about 1650. In 1668 
ho entered the University of Oxford, and in 1674 
took the degree of B.A. Having travelled abroad 
he took the degree of M.D. at Padua, and was 
admitted follow of the Ro^al College of Physicians 
in 1687. In 1697 he had risen to bo much eminence 
as a physician as to be appointed physician to King 
William, who knighted him. In the preceding year 
he had made himself known as a poet by the 
publication of his heroic poem of Prince Arthur, 
which was soon followed byfting Arthur. In 1700 
he published a poem entity a Satire on Wit, in 
whioh he assailed his literary contemporaries on the 
score of irroiigion and grossness. ThiB naturally 
raised him tip a number of enemies, while his pon- 
derous epics, produced in quick succession, ensured 
the raillery of all those to whom his gravity, perse- 
verance, and mediocrity afforded subject for ridicule. 
The worthy man thus became the common butt of his 
day, being attacked by Dry den, Pope, and Swift, not 
to mention others. The work which produced him 
the greatest reputation was The Creation, a poem in 


seven books, which went through several edition* 
and was greatly applauded, but is, generally speak- 
ing, very tamely elaborate. He also wrote treatises 
on medioine besides various other prose works. He 
died in 1729. 

BLACKPOOL, a town in England, on theooast of 
Lancashire, between the estuaries of the Kibble and 
Wyre, 27 miles s.B.w. of Lancaster, which has of 
late years attracted many visitors by its advantages 
as a watering-place. It affords excellent accommo- 
dation for visitors in the numerous hotels, hydro- 
pathic establishments, and lodging-houses, and con- 
sists of ranges of lofty houses about 3 miles long 
facing the sea, in front of which an excellent pro- 
menade and carriage drive extends along the whole 
distance. The town is abundantly supplied with the 
means of amusement and recreation, including 
theatres, conoert rooms, fine winter gardens, aqua- 
rium, extensive pleasure-grounds, park of 60 acres, 
a great steel tower ('Eiffel Tower’) over 600 feet 
high and accommodating about 10,000 persons, a 
gigantic wheel, Ac. There are also a court-house 
and three markets, several churches, and chapels of 
various denominations, libraries and news-ro<>m rt 
(including a free library), &c. Blackpool was in 
oorporated as a municipal borough in 1876 It now 
gives name to a pari div. of Lancashire. The 
number of persons that visit it annually is enonnoiiB 
Pop. (1881), 14,448; (1891), 23,846; (1901), 47,346. 

BLACK PRINCE. See Edward. 

BLACK ROD, Usher of the, an offieer of the 
House of Lords, appointed by letters patent from 
the crown, and employed to execute orders for the 
commitment of parties guilty of breach of privilege 
ami contempt, to assist at the introduction of peers 
and other ceremonies; and to summon the Commons 
to attend in the House of Lords when the royal 
assent is given to bills. His proper title is gentle- 
man-usher of the black rod; that of his deputy, 
yeoman-usher. 

BLACK SEA, among the ancients known by the 
name of Pontus Euxinus (which see), a sea which 
is situated between Europe and Asia, and 1 b bounded 
on the w. by Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rouraania, N.w 
N. and B. by the Russian dominions, and on the 8. by 
Anatolia (Asia Minor), being connected with the 
Mediterranean by the Bosporus, and with the Sea of 
Azoph by the Strait of Yenikale. The area of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoph amounts to about 
180,000 square inileB The water is not so clear as 
that of the Mediterranean, and, on account of the 
many large rivers which fall into it — the Danube, 
Dniester, Dnieper, Don, Kuban, Ao. — being less 
salt, freezes more readily. The tempests on this sea 
are sometimes tremendous in winter, a a the land which 
confines its agitated waters gives to them a kind 
of whirling motion; but being practically clear of 
islands and rocks its navigation is not difficult on 
the whole. In 1864 one of its tremendous storms 
occasioned a very serious loss to the shipping of the 
allied British and French. The fisheries in the Sea 
of Azoph and the Black Sea are not unimportant, 
various kinds of valuable fish both large and small 
being taken ; among others, several species of 
sturgeon. Caviare fe made on the coast, as well as 
fish-glue, fish-oil, and, from the spawn of the ®ea 
mullot, botargo. The chief ports are Odessa, Kher- 
son, Nicolaiev, Sebastopol, Novorossisk, Batoum, 
Trebizond, Samsun, Sinope, and Varna. After 
the capture of Constantinople (1468) the Turk® 
eluded all but their own ships from the Black Sea 
till 1774, when the Russians obtained the ngbt to 
trade in it, the same right being aooorded to Austria 
in 1784, and to Britain and Franoe in 1802 . 
preponderance thereafter gained by Rumm w * 8 on 
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of the causes of the Crimean war, by which she was 
compelled to cease keeping armed vessels on it, the 
sea being declared neutral by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856. In 1871, however, the sea was deneutralized 
by a conference of the European powers (France 
being unrepresented) at London in response to a pro* 
test from Russia. 

BLACKSTONE, Sib William, Knight and LL.D., 
a celebrated English lawyer, and the most popular 
writer on the laws and constitution of his country, 
was born in London in 1723, and was the third son 
of Mr. Charles Blackstone, a silk mercer. He was 
educated on the foundation of the Charter House, 
whence in 1738 he was removed to Pembroke Col* 
lege, Oxford. He was much distinguished, both at 
school and at the university, and at an early age 
compiled a work for his own use, entitled the Ele* 
ments of Architecture, which has been much praised. 
Having chosen the profession of the law, he was in 
due time entered at the Middle Temple, and on this 
occasion published the admired verses called the 
Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse, which appeared in 
Dodsley's Miscellany. In 1748 he was elocted fel- 
low of All-Souls College, Oxford, and in 1746 was 
• called to the bar, and commenced the practice of law. 
Being deficient in elocution, and not possessed of the 
popular talents of an advocate, his progress was slow. 
Having attended the courts of law at Westminster 
for seven years, without success, he determined to 
qnit the practice of his profession, and retire to his 
fellowship at Oxford. The Bystem of education in 
the English universities supplying no provision for 
teaching the laws and constitution of the country, 
Blackstone undertook to remedy this defect by a 
course of lectures on that important subject; and 
the manner in which he executed the task has con- 
ferred a lasting distinction on Oxford. His first 
course was delivered in 1753, and was repeated for 
a Beries of years with increasing effect and reputation. 
These lectures doubtless suggested to Mr. Viner the 
idea of founding, by his will, a liberal establishment 
in the University of Oxford for the study of the 
common law ; and Blackstone was, with great pro- 
priety, chosen the first Vinerian professor. His en- 
gagements at Oxford did not prevent his occasional 
practice as a provincial barrister; and in 1754, being 
engaged as counsel in a contested election for the 
county of Oxford, he was led into considerations on 
the elective franchise, which produced his work en- 
titled Considerations on Copyholds. In this treatise 
he denied the right of copyholders to vote as free- 
holders; which led to a declaratory act of Parliament 
in establishment of that narrow doctrine. In 1769 
he published a new edition of the Great Charter and 
Charter of the Forest, with an historical preface; 
anil during the same year, the reputation which he 
had obtained by his lectures induced him to resume 
his attendance at Westminster Hall, when business 
and the honours of his profession soon crowded in 
upon him. In 1761 he was elected M.P. for Hindon, 
made king’s counsel and solicitor-general to the queen. 
About this time he also married, and thereby losing 
ms fellowship, was appointed principal of New Inn 
flail; which office, with the Vinerian professorship, 
he resigned the next year. In 1765 he also published 
he first volume of his Commentaries on the Laws of 
mgland; a work of greater merit than any which 
r!r < i ye !'. a l , P eare< * on the subject. In this celebrated 
E j n author does not confine himself to the 
dut 7 of an expositor, but aspires to the higher 
0 l pMtosopbical writer on jurisprudence; 
U aring been preceded by no authors in tbs same 
une^, manner of accomplishing his task is entitle 
u fulfil prw , 8 ? - , mug t not, however, be regarded 
philosophical investigation Into the grounds and 


merits of the English laws and constitution, so much 
as an elegant exposition and defence of an existing 
system. Whatever he found instituted, it was his 
purpose to support and eulogise; and consequently 
we are rather made acquainted with the * legal rea- 
sons’ of what is established, than instructed in the 
general principles of national legislation. This mode 
of treating the subject may be, in some degree, 
useful, by conveying a due notion of the grounds on 
which government and UBage have prooeeded, but of 
course will do little to advance the mind of a nation, 
and often a great deal to nurture prejudices and im- 
pede amelioration. Notwithstanding some passages 
against standing armies, and in exposition of the pro- 
gress of the influence of the crown, Blackstone is 
uniformly the advocate of prerogative, and very con- 
fined in his notions of toleration The real merit 
and talents of Blackstone, backed by }x>litic&l ten- 
dencies which are generally favourable to advance- 
ment, now mode him an object of ministerial favour, 
and he waB offered the post of solicitor-general in 
1770, and, declining it, was made one of the justices 
of Common Fleas, which station he held until his 
death in Feb. 1780, in his fifty-soventh year. 

BLACKWELL, Alexander and Elixabmk, hus- 
band and wife. The former was son of a principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and was bora about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He eloped with 
his wife to London, where he was first employed as a 
corrector of the press to Mr. Wilkins, an eminent 
printer. Afterwards he was enabled to set up as a 
printer on his own account, and for this purpose he 
occupied a large house in the Strand. But he did not 
long pursue this business before an action was brought 
against him for not having served a regular appren- 
ticeship to it. The unsuccessful defence of this 
action ruined him, and one of his creditors threw 
him into jail. In this emergency the good genius of 
his wife came to his relief. She happened to possess 
a taste for drawing flowers; and the acknowledged 
want of a good herbal at that time (1735) occurred to 
her as affording the means of exerting this gift in a 
useful way. Sho accordingly hired a house near the 
botanic garden at Chelsea, where she had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the necessary flowers and plants 
in a fresh state, as she wanted them ; and not only 
marie drawings of the flowers, but also engraved 
them on copper, and coloured the prints with her 
own hands. Hor husband lent all the aid in his 
power by attaching the Latin names of the plants, 
together with a short account of their principal cha- 
racters and uses, chiofly takon by permission from 
Miller’s Botanicum Officinale. The first volume of 
the work appeared in 1737, in large folio, containing 
252 plates, eaoli of which is occupied by one distinct 
flower or plant. The second volume, completing the 
number of plates to 500, appeared in 1739. It was 
afterwards republished on the Continent. After his 
release from prison Blackwell wrote a work on agri- 
culture, which led to his being engaged to go to 
Stockholm, under the patronage of the King of 
Sweden. Having cured the king of an illness, he 
was appointed one of the royal physicians, and was 
apparently on the high road to fortune, when he was 
accused of being concerned in a plot againBt the con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and being condemned, was 
executed in 1747. The date of Mrs. Blackwell’s 
death is not known. 

BLACKWELL, Thomab, a learned writer of the 
eighteenth century, was brother of Alexander, noticed 
above, and bom at Aberdeen, August 4, 1701. After 
r ecei ving the rudiments of his education at the 
grammar-school of his native city, he entered his 
aoademioal course at the Marischal College, where 
he took the degree of A.M. in 1718. A separate pro- 
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fessorship of Greek had not existed in this seminary 
previous to 1700. Blackwell, having turned his 
attention to Greek, was honoured in 1723, when 
only twenty -two years of age, with a crown appoint- 
ment to this choir. He entered upon the discharge 
of the duties of his office with the utmost ardour. It 
perfectly suited his inclination and habits. He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the language and litera- 
ture of Greece, and the whole bent of his studies 
was exclusively devoted to the cultivation of polite 
learning. Dr. Blackwell tint appeared before the 

f ublio as an author in 1737. His Inquiry into the 
life and Writings of Homor wus published at Lon- 
don during the course of that year, but without his 
name. A second edition of the work apjieared in 
1746, and shortly after Proofs of the Inquiry into 
Homer’s Life and Writings. Those proofs chit fly 
consisted of a translation of the Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, and French notes subjoined to the 
original work. The Inquiry contains a great deal of 
research, as well os a displuy of miscellaneous learn- 
ing. In 1748 he published anonymously Letters 
concerning Mythology. In the course of the same 
ear ho was advanced to be principal of his college, 
n 1750 he opened a class for the instruction of the 
students in ancient history, geography, and chron- 
ology. Prelections on these branches of education 
he thought necessary to render more perfect the 
course at Marischal College He, therefore, himself 
undertook the task. The design of Ins opening this 
class evidently woh to pave the way for the intro- 
duction of a new plan of teaching into Marischal 
College, which, accordingly, he Boon after accom- 
plished. In 1762 he obtained the degree of LL T>., 
and in the subsequent year published, in quarto, the 
first volume of Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. 
A second volume appeared in 1765, and a fluid, 
which wob posthumous, and hft unfinished by the 
author, was prepared for the press by John Mills, 
Ksq., and published in 1764. Dr Blackwell (bed at 
Edinburgh in 1767. 

BLACKWOOD, Adam, u learned writer of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Dunfcrmlim in 1639. 
Seotl ind, during ins youth, was undergoing the ago- 
nies of the information. He therefore found it no 
proper sphere for his education ; and went to Paris, 
where, by the liberality of his youthful sovereign, 
Queen Mary, then residing at the court of France, he 
was enabled to lompleU bis studies, and to go 
through a course of civil law at the “University of 
TouIoubo Having now acquired some luputation 
for learning mid talent, lie was patronized by James 
Beaton, the expatriated Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
recommonded him very wnrml> to Queen Mary and 
her huBband the dauphin, by wIiom. influent e he was 
chosen a member of the Parliament of Poitiers, and 
afterward appointed to be professor of civil law at 
that court. 

Poitiers was henceforth the constant residence of 
Blackwood, and the scene of all Ins literary exertions 
His first work was one entitled I)e Vinculo Roli- 
gionis et Imperii, Libii Duo (Paris, 1576), to which a 
third book was added in 1612. Hisliext work was 
entitled Apologia pro KeAus, and professed to 
be an answer to George "Buchanan's work, De 
Jure Regni apud Scutes. He next published, in 
French, an account of the death of his benefactress, 
Queen Mary*, under the title, Martyre de Maria 
Stuart lteyne d’Escosse (Antwerp, 8vo, 1588). At 
the end of the volume is a collection of poems in 
Latin, French, and Italian, upon Mary and Eliza- 
beth; in which the former princess is praised for 
every excellence, while her murderess is character- 
ised by every epithet expressive of indignation and 
hate. In 1698 he published a manual of devotions 


under the title, Sanctarum Precationum Procemla, 
which he dedicated to his venerable patron the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. In 1609 appeared at Poi- 
tiers a complete collection of his Latin poems. He 
died in 1613, in tho seventy -fourth year of his age, 
and wafj splendidly interred in St. Porcharius’ 
Church at Poitiers, where a marble monument was 
reared to his memory, charged with a long panegy- 
rical epitaph. In 1644 appeared hU Opera Omnia, 
in one volume 4to, editod by the learned Naudeus, 
who prefixes an elaborate eulogium upon the author. 
His brother Henry distinguished himself as a phy- 
sician at Paris, And died in 1613. 

BLACKWOOD, William, an Edinburgh book- 
seller, well known as the projector and publisher of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, was bom at Edinburgh, Nov. 
20, 1776. He settled in his native city as a book- 
seller in 1804, and soon added the trado of a publisher 
to his original business. The first number of Black- 
wood's Magazine appeared on the 1st of April, 1817, 
and from the first was conducted in the Tory in- 
terest. It was started just at the time when the 
general peace which had been established in Europe 
was beginning to reanimate the hopes of the WbigB, 
and when it was all the more necessary for the Tones 
to defend by the press that preponderance which 
they still held in Parliament. Mr. Blackwood was 
fortunate enough to secure as his coadjutors in his 
new literary undertaking most of the leading authors 
of tho day belonging to the Tory party, among them 
Sir Walter Scott, John Gibson Lockhart, Hngg ^the 
Ettrick Shepherd), Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North), De Quincey (the English Opium-eater), and 
others. All that was connected with the manage- 
ment of the magazino he took into his own hands, 
and he himself selected the articles for each number 
— a task for which he was admirably qualified, for 
although he wrote little himself, he woh an admirable 
judge of literary works. Tho new magazine on its 
first appearance entered upon a campaign against 
the Edinburgh Review, combating both its political 
views and its literary decisions. From the first it 
attracted a great do d of attention, and its success 
was decided by the appearance of the Noctos Ain- 
brosiame, a sorios of articles in the form of dia- 
logues, in which the current questions in politics and 
literature were discussed with the most pungent sar- 
casm and inexhaustible humour. The brilliant 
ai tides of Dr. Maginn added not a little to its repu- 
tation, and constantly, as the original contributors 
withdrew, new and valuable accessions were made 
to the staff of its supporters. Mr. Blackwood died 
Sept. 16, 1834, but his business continued to be 
carried on by his sons, and the magazine, although 
it has perhapB lost some of its former reputation (or 
notoriety), still keeps its place as one of our leading 
periodicals. Among contributors other than those 
above referred to may be mentioned Bulwer-Lytton, 
Professor Aytoun, Sir Archibald Alison, Charles 
Lover, George Henry Lewes, George Eliot, Sir 
Theodore Martin, Mrs. Oliphant, and W. W. Story. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. See Black- 
wood (William). 

BLADDER, Ubinaby, a musculo-membranoua 
bag or pouch destined to receive and retain for a 
time the urine which is secreted by the kidneys. R 
occupies the anterior and median portion of th»* 
pelvis, and in the male of the human subject is «tu- 
ated behind the pubis and above and in front of the 
rectum; in the female above and in front of tue 
vagina and uterus. It is composed properly of three 
coats — an outer or cellular, a middle or muscular, 
and an inner or mucous — while the pentoneum ii 
forms a coating over part of lie external swfaoo- 
The urine secreted by the kidneys is conveyed in 
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this reservoir by means of two tubes called the secondary schools, theological seminary, Ac. Pop. 
ureters, which open near the neck or lower part of (1896), 25,251. 

the bladder in an oblique direction, by whioh means BLAINE, Jambs Gillespie, American Statesman, 
they prevent the reflux of the urine. When empty bom at West Brownsville, Penn,, in 1830, He 
it forms a rounded, slightly conoid mass about the entered Washington College at the age of thirteen, 
size of a small hen’s egg. As it gradually fills with graduated in 1847, studied law, acted as a teacher, 
urine its walls become distended in all directions, and then having gone to Augusta, Maine, was for 
except in front, and it then riseq above the polvis sevoral years newspaper editor. He was seat to 
proper into the abdomen. It is held in its placo by Congress by Maine as a republican in 1862, and was 
two lateral ligaments, one on each side, and an an- repeatedly re-elected. Soon becoming prominent ha 
torior ligament. The contents are carried off by the was several times speaker of the House of Repre- 
urethra, which, as well as the neck of the bladder, is sentatives. In 1876 he entered the Senate, and the 
surrounded by a substanoe called the prostate gland, same year he was second in his candidature for pre- 
The bladder is subject to many ailments and diseases, sidential nomination by the republioan 
These include inflammation of its coats, calculous convention ; he was also unsuccessful in his oandi- 
concretions, disease of the urethra, causing obstruc- dature in 1880; but in 1884 he was nominated by 
tiou to the passage of its contents; and it is also a large majority, though the presidency went to 
subject to cancer, fungus, paralysis, Ac. A urinary Mr. Cleveland. In 1888 though again a candidate 
bladder is foand in all the mammalia, and in some for nomination he was defeated. His chief work is 
fishes, but not in birds or reptiles. his Twenty \'oars of Congress (1888-86), 2 vols., 

BLADDER-NUT, a name of shrubs or small a work which has had a very favourable reception, 
trees of the genus Staphylea, order tSapindaceso (or He was an advocate for protection as against free- 
according to Borne authorities Celastracese), natives trade. He died in 1893. 

of Europe, Asia, and North America, the fruits of BLAINVILLE, Hknri Mabik Duorotay de, 
.which consist of an inflated bladdery capsule con- a French naturalist, born at Arqucs, near Dieppe, in 
taining the seeds. The common European bladder- 1778. He studied medicine and the allied sciences 
nut is S.pinnata, that of N. America is S. trifoliaia. at raris, and obtained his degree of M.D. in 1808. 
Both are not uncommon in shrubberies, and yield a He was for a time assistant to Cuvier, whose influence 
hard white wood used by turners and others. helped to place him in the chair of anatomy and 

BLADDEll-WURM, the name for an asexual zoology in the Faculty of Saieiioes at PariB in 1812. 
stage of tape-worms, in which the animal has some- Unfortunately misunderstandings soon arose between 
what the appearance of a bladder with a so-called the master and his comparatively youthful rival, and 
head attached. Some of these forms are known as ultimately terminated in an open rupture. In 1825 
Oytticercus. Seo Parasites. Blainville was admitted to the Academy of Sciences 

BLADDERWORT, the common name of slender as the successor of Lacophdo, and on the death of 
aquatic plants, genus Utricularia, order Lentibu- Lamarck in 1829, the chair which he held in the 
laiiocetc, species of which are natives of Britain, Museum of Natural History having been divided, 
the United States, Ac., growing in ditches and pools, the department of mollusca, zoophytes, and worms 
They are named from having little bladders or was committed to Blainville, whose important works 
vesicles, that till with air at the time of flowering on these groups made it impossible to confer it on 
and raise the plant in the water, so that the blossoms any other. In 1S32 he quitted this department to 
expand above the Burface. They belong to the car- become the not unworthy successor of Cuvier in the 
nivorous or insectivorous class of plants. chair of comparative anatomy in the same establish- 

BLADDER- WRACK (Fucus vesicvlosua), a sea- ment. His works, contained both in the more ira- 
weed so named from the floating vesicles in its portant collections of the period, and in separate 
’ fronds. treatises, are too numerous to be enumerated, but 

BLADENSBURG, a village of the United States, mention is especially due to L'OrganiBation deB 
in Maryland, 6 miles n.e. Washington. A battle Animaux ou Principes d ’Anatomic Compare (1822); 
was fought here August 24, 1814, between tho British Manuel de Malacologie et de Conchyliologie avec 
and Americans, in which the latter were defeated. Atlas de 100 planchcB (1825); Coutb de Physiologic 
This success of the British led the way to the con- Gendrale (1829-32); Manuel d’Actinologie (1884); 
quest aud burning of Washington. Sur les Principes de la Zooclassie (1847); and above 

BLADUD, in legendary British history, the father all, tho gigantic but unhappily unfinished work 
of King Lear. He is said to have been tho founder entitled OBtdographie ou Description Iconographique 
of tho city of Bath, having been cured of his leprosy Oomparde du Squelette et dn SyBtbroe Dentaire aes 
by its medicinal waters. Cinq Classes d’ Animaux Vertdbr&, Rfcents et Fos- 

BLAEU, Blaeuw, or Blatw, a Dutch family cele- siles (1839-60). He died May 1, 1850. 
brated as publishers of maps William (1571-1638) BLAIR, Hugh, D.D., Scottish divine and writer, 
established the businosH at Amsterdam, constructed was born at Edinburgh, April 7, 1718, and oom- 
oelestial and terrestrial globes, and published Novus menced his academic career at the university there 
Atlaa (6 vuls.), an excellent work, and Theatrum in 1730. In 1741 he was licensed as a preacher, 
Urbium et Miinimentorum. His son John (died and the following year was ordained to the parish 
1673) published the Atlas Major (11 vols.), and of Oollessie in Fife, but a few months after be was 
various topographical plates and views of towns, elected to the second oharge of the Canongate, 
Ihe works of this family are still highly valued. Edinburgh. In 1754 he received one of the oity 
t ne of the volumes of the Atlas Major contains charges, that of Lady Yester’s church, and in 1758 
forty-nine maps of the different parts of Scotland, one of the charges of the High Church. In 1759 he 
prepared by Timothy Pont, a Scottish geographer commenced a course of lectures to students upon the 
and surveyor. These are of very great value. principles of literary composition; and in 1762 he was 

BLAGOYESHTUHEN8K, a Russian town of made professor of rhetoric arid belles-lettres in the 
intern Siberia, capital of the province of the Amoor, University of Edinburgh, being the first that ever 
a of the general- government of the Amoor, on ocoupied this ohair. He continued to lecture 
ne river Amoor, where it receives the Zeya, near 1783, when he published his lectures. These were 
Uuneso town of Aigoon. Foundod as a militan merely a compilation from different sources, only 
P 08 * m 1856 it is now an important place, with designed to form a simple aud intelligible code for 
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the Instruction of youth In thle department of kjunv- 
ledge. Regarded in this light they are entitled to 
very high praise, which has accordingly been liberally 
bestowed by the publio. In 1768 he published a dis- 
sertation on the Poems of Ossian, in tne authenticity 
of which he firmly believed. 

It was not till 1777 that he oould be prevailed^ 
upon to offer to the world any of those sermons with 
which he had so long delighted a private congrega- 
tion. One of the sermons having been sent by Mr. 
Strahan, the king’s printer, to Dr. Johnson for his 
opinion, Mr. Strahan received from him the following 
characteristic note: ‘I have read over Dr. Blair's 
first sermon with more than approbation; to say it 
Is good is to say too little.’ Mr. Strahan thereupon 
agreed to purchase the volume, with Mr. Cadell, for 
£100. The sale was so rapid and extensive, and the 
approbation of the publio so high, that, to their 
honour be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. 
Blair a present, first of one sum, and afterwards of 
another, of £50, thus voluntarily doubling the stipu- 
lated price. The volume speedily fell under the 
attention of George III., and by a royal mandate to 
the exchequer in Scotland, dated July 25, 1780, a 
pension of £200 a year was bestowed on Dr. Blair. 
During the subsequent part of his life Dr. Blair 
published three other volumes of sermons; and it 
might safely be said that each successive publication 
only tended to deepen the impression produced by 
the first. He died on the 27th December, 1800. 

BLAIR, Jamks, a divine, who was reared for the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, at the time when it 
was struggling with popular dislike in the reign of 
Charles IL Discouraged by the equivocal situation 
of that establishment in Scotland, he voluntarily 
abandoned his preferments and removed to England, 
where he was patronized by Compton, bishop of 
London. By this prelate he was prevailed upon to 
go as a missionary to Virginia about 1G85, and hav- 
ing given the greatest satisfaction by hiB zeal in the 
propagation of religion, he was, in 1689, preferred to 
the office of commissary to the bishop, which was the 
highest ecclesiastical dignity in that province, nis 
exertions were by no means confined to his ordinary 
duties. Observing the disadvantage under which the 
province lalxmred through the want of seminaries for 
the education of a native clergy, he set about, and 
finally was ablo to accomplish, the honourable work 
of founding the College of Williamsburgh, which was 
afterwards, by his personal intervention, endowed by 
King William III. with a patent under the title of 
the William and Mary College. He died in 1743, 
after having been president of this institution for 
about fifty, and a minister of the gospel for above 
sixty years. He had also enjoyed the office of pre- 
sident of the Council of Virgiuia. In the year before 
his death he had published at London his great work, 
entitled, Our Saviour’B Divine Sermon on the Mount 
Explained, and the Practice of it Recommended, in 
Divers Sermons and Discourses (four vols. 8vo). 

BLAIR, John, an eminent chronologist and geo- 
grapher, a native of Scotland, which country he 
quitted for London about the middle of the 18 th cen- 
tury. In 1754 the public^p^fcpf a work in folio, 
entitled The Chronology ariPlHistory of the World 
from the Creation to A.D. 1758, gained him great 
reputation, ne dedicated his work to the Lord- 
chancellor Hardwicke, and in 1757 was appointed 
ohaplain to the Princess-dowager of Wales, and 
mathematical tutor to the Duke of York, whom he 
aooompauied, in 1763, on a tour to the Continent, 
having already received several ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. On his return to England he published, in 
1768, a new edition of his Chronological Tables, with 
fourteen maps of ancient and modern geography 


annexed. He died June 24, 1782, of an attack ot 
influenza. 

BLAIR, Robert, author of The Grave, a poem, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. David Blair, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, and chaplain to the king. 
He was bora in the year 1699, and after the usual 
preparatory studies, was ordained in 1781 minister 
of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. Blair was at once a man 
of learning and of elegant taste and manners. He 
was a botanist and florist, and was also conversant 
in optical and microscopical knowledge, on which 
subjects he carried on a correspondence with some 
learned men in England. He was a man of sincere 
piety, and very assiduous in discharging the duties of 
his clerical functions. While still very young Blair 
wrote some verses to the memory of his future father- 
in-law, Mr. Law, who was also his blood-relation. His 
Grave was chiefly composed in that period of his life 
which preceded his ordination as a parochial clergy- 
man. It was first printed in 1743, and is now 
esteemed as one of the standard classics of English 
poetical literature, in which rank it will probably re- 
main longer than many works of greater contempor- 
ary or even present fame. Blair died in 1746. His 
fourth son, Robert, rose to be president of the Court 
of Session. 

BLAIR- ATHOLE, a village of Scotland, in the 
county of Perth, on a plain near the confluence of 
the Tilt and Garry, on the great Highland road from 
Perth to Inverness, and on the Highland Railway, 
30 mileH n.n.w. from Perth. It forms one village 
with Briilge-of-Tilt on the opposite or left side of that 
stream, and is situated in the midst of wild moun- 
tain scenery. At a short distance is Blair Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Athole. As partly rebuilt 
in 18G9-72, it is a handsome mansion in the Scot 
tish baronial Btyle. The oldest portion of it is said 
to date back to the year 1209, and many historic 
memories are associated with it. Pop. of village 
in 1881, including Bridge-of-Tilt, 346; in 1891, 
326. 

BLAIRGOWRIE, a town in Perthshire, Scotland, 
finely situated on the river Ericht, on the N. side of 
Strathrnoro. It is a prosperous place, its chief in- 
dustries being the spinning and weaving of flax and 
jute. It has a growing trade in such small fruits 
as raspberries, strawberries, Ac., which are grown 
in its neighbourhood. Besides the parish church 
there are several churches of other denominations. 
The purity of the air and the beauty of the scenery 
round Blairgowrie have rendered it a favourite sum- 
mer resort. In the parish, which is 11 miles long 
and in some parts 8 broad, the Ericht makes some 
fine natural cascades ; and there are several lakes and 
a chalybeate spring, formerly much resorted to. 
Several cairns and Druidical circles are found here. 
Pop. in 1H91, 3714; in 1901, 3377. , , 

BLAKE, Robert, a celebrated British admiral, 
was the eldest son of a merchant in the Spanish 
trade, settled at Bridgowater, where Blake was boro 
in 1599. After attending the grammar-school of his 
native place he was sent to Wadhara College, Oxfom, 
where ne took the degree of B.A. in 1617. On hi* 
return to Bridgewater he lived for. some time hi • 
private manner on the fortune left him by his father, 
and was led, by the gravity of his own disposition 
and by his family connections, to embrace the prin- 
ciples of the Puritans, by whose interest he was 
elected member for Bridgewater in the Parliament 
1640. This being soon dissolved he lost his election 
for the next, and immediately sought to advancetoe 
cause in a military capacity in the war which tne 
broke out between the king and Parliament. 

Boon distinguished himself by hi* activity. I® 1 
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In the manner of those times, when military men 
often served on shipboard, he was sent to command 
the fleet In conjunction with Colonels Deane and 
Popham, and thus commenced the naval oareer which 
has given him so distinguished a place in British 
history. He immediately sailed to Kinsale in quest 
of Prince Rupert, whom he attempted to blook up 
in that port The prince, contriving to get his fleet 
out. escaped to Lisbon, where Blake followed him ; 
and being refused permission to attack him in the 
Tagus by the King of Portugal, he took several rich 
prizes from the Portuguese fagoinst whom the Par- 
liament declared war), and followed Rupert to 
Malaga, where, without asking permission of Spain, 
lie attacked him, and nearly destroyed the whole of 
his fleet On his return to England he was made 
warden of the Cinque Ports, and soon after reduced 
the islands of Scilly and Guernsey. In 1652, on the 
prospect of a Dutch war, he was made sole admiral, 
and on the 19th of May was attacked in the Downs 
by Van Tromp with a fleet of forty -five Bail, the force 
of Blake amounting only to twenty -three. He, how- 
ever, fought bo bravely that Van Tromp was obliged 
to retreat. He then continued his cruise, took a 
, number of Dutch merchantmen, and after several 
partial actions, drove the enemy into their harbour 
and returned to the Downs. May 29 he was again 
attacked by Van Tromp, whose fleet was now in- 
creased to eighty sail. Blake, who could not bear 
the thought of a retreat, engaged this vast force with 
a very inferior number anil an unfavourable wind ; 
but, after every possible exertion, was obliged to re- 
treat into the Thames, on which Van Tromp was bo 
much elated that he sailed through the Channel with a 
broom at his mast-head, to signify that he had swept 
the sea of British ships. In the February following 
Blake, having with great diligence repaired his 
fleet, put to sea with sixty sail, and soon after mot 
the Dutch admiral, who had seventy sail and 
300 merchantmen under convoy. During three 
days a furious running fight up the Channel was 
maintained with obstinate valour on both sidoB, the 
result of which was the loss of eleven men -of -war 
and thirty merchant ships by the Dutch, while that 
of the English was only one man-of-war. It was in 
April of this year that Cromwell assumed the sove- 
reignty, on which occasion Blake and his brother 
admirals issued a declaration that, notwithstanding 
this change, they resolved to persist in faithfully per- 
forming their duty to the nation. ‘ It is not for us,’ 
said Blake to his officers, ‘ to mind Btate affairs, hut 
to keep the foiuiguers from fooling us.’ June 3 he 
again engaged Van Tromp with dubious success; but 
renewing the action the next day, he forced the 
Dutch to retire with a considerable loss in ships and 
men into their own harbours. On his return he was 
received by Cromwell with great respect, and re- 
turned member in the new Parliament for Bridge- 
water Aware of his affection for a republican go- 
vernment, the Protector was not displeased at having 
occasion to send him, with a strong fleet, to enforce a 
due respect to the British flag in the Mediterranean. 
He sailed first to Algiers, which submitted, and then 
demolished the castles of Goletta and Porto Ferino, 
at runis, because the dey refused to deliver up the 
British captives. A Bquadron of his ships also 
blocked up Cadiz, and intercepted a Spanish Plate 
neet. Being now very Bick, he resolved to do one 
more service to his country before liis death, and 
sailed with twenty -four ships to Santa Cruz, in 
eneriffe ; and notwithstanding the strength of the 
b^ed the ships of another Spanish Plate fleet 
mch had taken shelter there, and by a fortunate 
came without loss. His brother 
v *ng failed in some part of duty during this service, 


he immediately removed him from his oommand. 
Finding his disorder making rapid progress he then 
sailed for England, and amidst his fnque&t inquiries 
for the sight of the English coast, expired while the 
fleet was entering Plymouth Sound, August 17, 1657 
His body was honoured with a magnificent public 
funeral, and intoned in Westminster Abbey, whenee it 


sufficiently evinces the bravery a 
this able commander, who first deviated from the 
old practice of keeping ships and men as much out of 
danger as possible, ana gave the example of bold anil 
spirited achievement. So disinterested was he that, 
after all his rich captures and high posts, he scarcely 
left behind him £500 of acquired property, freely 
sharing all with his friends and seamen, into whom 
he infused that intrepidity and spirit of enterprise 
by which the British navy has been ever since so 
highly distinguished. 

BLAKE, william, poet, painter, and engraver, 
the Bon of a hosier, was born in London on Nov. 
28, 1757. At the age of ten he was sent to a drawing- 
school, and four years later he wob apprenticed for 
seven years to the engraver James Basire, for whom 
he drew from the monuments in the older London 
churches and in Westminster Abbey. In 1778 he 
studied in the Royal Academy, and about thfe time 
he began to engrave for the booksellers, among his 
chief productions being plates after Stothard for tho 
Novelists’ Magazine. To the first exhibition of the 
Roy id Academy he Bent a drawing entitled The 
Death of Earl Godwin. He married in 1782, and 
for the three years 1784-87 carried on a printseller’s 
shop in partnership with another engraver. From 
his earliest years Blake was a mystio. He believed 
that all things exist in the human imagination alone, 
and had a wonderful power of imaginative vision 
which enabled him to see angels in trees and in 
fields, great men of past times, &c. His Songs of 
Innocence, verse and designs, published in 1789, 
and the companion Songs of Experience, 1794, were 
reproduced by himself and his wife by a process 
which he believed to have been revealed to him in 
a dream by a dead brothor. In 1793-1800 he 
produced a large number of deBignq, among them 
537 illustrations for Young's Night Thoughts. In 
1800 he became acquainted, through Flaxman, with 
the poet William Hayley, who gave him artistic 
commissions, and for three years he lived in his 
neighbourhood at Felpham. He next produced the 
designs to Blair’s Grave (engraved by Schiavonetti), 
which stand in the forefront of his artistic work. 
In 1808 he sent to the Royal Academy the piotures 
Christ in the Sepulchre guarded by Angels, and 
Jacob's Dream, the last pictures he exhibited there. 
From 1813 till his death he had a staunch friend 
and patron in the painter John Linnell. It was 
about this time that he executed the series of pencil 
drawings known as Spiritual Portraits. The highly 
prized woodcuts to Thornton’s Virgil were executed 
in 1820, and shortly afterwards he produced for 
Linnell his wonderful Inventions to the Book of 
Job, besides a series of engravings and designs from 
the Divina Commedia. He died on Aug. 12, 1827. 
Among Blake’s other writings are: Poetical Sketches 
(1783); Gates of Paradise (1793); Prophetic Books, 
sadly incoherent, but with splendid designs (1793- 
1804). The only complete edition of his works is 
that of E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yates (3 vols., 1893). 
See Gilchrist’s Life (1863), and Works by Swinburne 
(1868), and Story (1893). 

BLANC, Mont. See Mont Blanc. 

BLANCHARD, Franqois, French aeronaut, born 
I in 1753, displayed great ingenuity by the invention of a 
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hydraulic machine, In the nineteenth year of his age, 
and afterwards in the construction of a flying ship, 
which, by means of a counterpoise of 0 pounds, 
was raised to more than 20 feet from the ground. 
He eagerly availed himself of the discoveries of the 
brothers Montgolfier, and the improvements of the 
same by Professor Charles and M. Robert in Paris. 
After having made his first aerostatic voyage, 
March 4, 1784, he crossed the Channel from Dover 
to Calais, 1785, with l)r. Jeffries, a gentleman of 
Boston, in the united Status. Par tliis exploit he 
was rewarded by the King of France with a present 
of 12,000 francB and a pension of 1200. In the 
same vear, at London, he first made use of a para- 
chute invented by him, or, according to others, by 
Etienne Montgolfier. After having performed many 
aerostatic voyages in foreign countrios also, he was 
accused of propagating revolutionary principles, and 
imprisoned, 1793, in the fortress of Kufstein, in the 
Tyrol. Having obtained his liberty, he made his 
forty-Bixth ascent in the city of New York, 1796. 
In 1798 he ascended with sixteen persons in a large 
balloon at Rouen, and descended at a place 15 miles 
distant. In 1807 his aerostatic voyages amounted 
t<» more than sixty-six. He died in 1809. — Madame 
Ulan chard continued to make aerial voyages. Tn 
1811 she ascended in Rome, and after going a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, bIio roso again to proceed to Naples. 
In June, 1819, having ascended from Tivoli, in Paris, 
aer balloon took fire nt a considerable height, owing 
to some fire-works which she carried with her. Tlu* 
gondola foil down in the Rue de Provence, and the 
hapless aeronaut was dashed to pieces. 

BLANCHARD, Jacques, a painter, born in Paris 
in 1 600, reoeivod the first lessons of his art from 
Bellori, his matomol uncle, studied some tiino at 
Lyon, and in 1624 repaired to Romo. After two 
years he visited Venice, studied the works of Titian 
and the other groat colourists of his school, and exe- 
cuted several paintings wliich gave him a namo. 
After hiB return to Pat is he executed a great num- 
ber of works, which procured him the surname of 
the French Titian His best piece, a Descent of the 
Holy Spirit, is in the cathedral of N6tre Dame He 
was cut off by consumption in 1638, when only in 
his thirty-ninth year. 

BLANC’ HARD, Laman, a writer of some emin- 
ence, born at Great Yarmouth in 1803, commenced 
life os reader in a printing-office in London, be- 
came secretary to the Zoological Society in 1827, 
and in 1828 made his first appearance as an author 
by the publication of a volume of poetry, entitled 
Lyrical Offerings. In 1831 he liecame editor of the 
Monthly M'lgaziue, and was aftei wards connected 
with several magazines and newspapers, lie was 
remarkable foi the kindliness of his nature and the 
readiness of his i>en, which, though often employed 
on subjects which gave scope for wit and sarcasm, 
was never, dipped in gall The death of his wife 
affected him so deeply that he become subject to 
groat depression of spirits, and in a moment of tem- 


porary inB&mty he uuhappily terminated his own 
life, in 1845. 

BLANCHE, the name of^veral femalo person- 
ages who make a distinguish figure in history. — 
1. Blanche op Castile, daughter of A Iphonso IX., 
queen of Louis VIII., king of France, and mother 
of St. Louis* On the death of Louis VIII she 


anticipated the formal appointment of a regency by 
procuring the immediate coronation of her son, and 
during his minority held the reins of government in 
his name with distinguished ability and success. In 
1244, when St. I/mia took his departure for the 
Holy Land, she again became regent, and gave new 
proofs of her talents and virtues. Her days are said 


to have been shortened by Hie long abaenoe of hoi 
son, and a prevailing rumour that he had reoolved 
to remain permanently in Palestine. She died at 

Melun in 1262 or 1258. 2. Blanche, daughter of 

Peter, duke of Bourbon, in 1853, when fifteen yean 
of age, married Peter, king of Castile, surnamed the 
Cruel Don Frederick, Peter’s natural brother, had 
been deputed to meet her at Narbonne, and bring 
her into Spain, and she is said to have so far for- 
gotten herself as to conceive a violent passion for 
him. Rumours to this effect had reached the king's 
cars, and though he oelebrated the marriage, he soon 
showed that he had placed his affections elsewhere 
He shortly after declared the marriage null, im- 
prisoned the quoen in the castle of Medina Sidonia, 
and is said to have soon after got rid of her by 
poison. 

BLANCO, Cape (literally, white cape), a name 
given to a great number of capeB by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians. It corresponds to the 
French cap blanc. The name is as common and 
as uuphilosophical as that of White Hill, Black 
River, Ac. 

BLANDFORD FORUM, a municipal borough 
and parish, England, county Dorset. The town is 
14 miles n.e. from Dorchester, boautifully situate on 
a bend of the river Stour, across wliicn are three 
bridges. It has regularly laid out, well paved and 
lighted streets; well-built red brick houBeB; a town- 
bull and exchange, neat and commodious buildings; 
the church, situated in the centre of the town, an 
elegant modern structure in the Grecian style, with 
a tower and spire; also a grammar-school, and other 
schools; alms-houses and other charities. Blandford 
is a borough by proscription; and a charter of in 
corporation was granted by James 1. It gives the 
title of Marquis to the Duke of Marlborough. Pop. 
of borough (1891), 3974; (1901), 3649. 

BLANK VERSE, verse without rhyme. This 
was the invariable form of the poetry of the ancients, 
but it is now jieculiar to the Italian, English, and Ger- 
man languages. The jHietry of the Anglo-Saxons and 
the earliest English poetry was not rhymed, yet it ta 
not generally called blank verse, as their versification 
had a peculiarity of itB own called alliteration (which 
see). When rhyme, however, was once introduced 
into English verse, it was for a long time regarded 
as the exclusive form of versification, and the Earl 
of Surrey, who was beheaded by order of Henry VIIJ. 
in 1647, is said to have been the first to use blank 
verse in England, namely, in his translation of the 
second and fourth books of Virgil’s yEncid. The 
most common form of blank verse in English poetry 
is the decasyllabic, such as that of Milton's Paradise 
Lost and the dramas of Shakspeare. From Shak 
spcarc’s time it has been the kind of verse almost 
universally used by dramatic writers. Dryden,. in- 
deed, after the Restoration, introduced rhyme into 
his tragedies, in imitation of the French rhymed plays’ 
but after keeping the stage for a number of years 
they became intolerable to the English ear, and the 
introduction of rhyme into the drama has never since 
been attempted in England. Shakspeare not uncom- 
monly ends a Beene with a few lines of rhyme, al- 
though the rest of the Beene is in blank verse, and in 
the subordinate play interwoven with the action of 
Hamlet blank verse is used throughout. The first 
use of the term blank verse is said to be in Hamlet, 
ii 2: ’The lady shall say her mind freely, or the 
blank verse Bhall halt for’t.’ 

PLANT YKE, a populous parish In Lanarkshire 
forming part of one of the richest coal-producing 
distru ts of Scotland. It is 6 miles in length and lj 
in breadth, and contains several villages, including 
High Blantyro, Stonofield, Blantyre Works village, 
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and Auohlntibber. The ohief employment of the 
inhabitants is coal-mining. On the top of a rook, 
opposite the noble ruins of Bothwell Castle, are the 
ruins of the anoient priory of Blantyre. In the village 
of Blantyre Works is the house in which Dr. Living- 
stone the missionary traveller was born. Over the 
boautiful Oalder Glen has been thrown an immense 
railway viaduct consisting of iron girders, resting on 
stone piers, the highest nearly 100 feet. Population 
(1891), 11,352, including Stonefield town, 5581, and 
Blantyre town, 2255. 

BLABNEY, a village of Ireland, 4 miles N.w. of 
the city of Cork, near the stream of same name, here 
crossed by a handsome bridge of three arches. It 
iB a small but well-built place; and besides the parish 
church, contains a national school. Flax and cotton 
were formerly manufactured to some extent, but both 
of these branches have now decayed. Spinning and 
dyeing woollen yam is, however, still carried on ; and 
there is an extensive tweed manufactory euiployiug 
a number of people. Blaraoy Castle stands on an 
isolated limestone rock at the junction of the Blar- 
ney and Comane. Erected in the fifteenth century, 
it was the scene of soveral interesting historical 
events; but derives its chief notoriety fiom a stone 
in its N.E. angle, several feet from the top, bearing 
a Latin inscription, i < cording the date of the erection, 
ami callod the ‘ Blarney Stone’. To thiB stone tradi- 
tion ascribes the faculty of communicating to all who 
kiss it that species of most persuasive fluency of 
spier h commonly called blarney. Tho ‘groveB of 
Blarney’ are extensive and interesting, and beneath 
tho castle there are also some curious natural caves. 

BLAST US, St, or St. Blaise, Bishop of Sohaste, 
in Armonia, is said to have suffered martyrdom about 
316, by order of Agricola, governor of Cappadocia 
and Little Armenia. He holds a place both m the 
Latin and Greek calendars, his day being the 3rd 
I ebrnary. He ib the patron saint of wool-comberB, 
his flesh having been torn by iron combs. He is 
especially invoked in diseases of children and ani- 
mals, and ailmonts connected with the throat are 
more particularly in his province. 

BLASPHEMY is somewhat variously defined. 
-According to the most general definition, it means 
tlie denying of the existence of God; assigning to him 
false attributes, or denying his true attributes; speak- 
ing irreverently of the mysteries of religion; and for- 
merly, in Eoman Catholic countries, it also included 
the speaking contemptuously or disrespectfully of the 
Holy Virgin or the saints. Public blasphemy has 
been considered by the Church of Rome as an un- 
pardonable sin, and it was formerly punished with 
death by the municipal laws. The seventy-seventh 
novel of Justinian assigned this punishment to it; 
and the capitularies inflicted the same punishment 
upon such as, knowing of an act of blasphemy, did 
not denounce the offender. The former laws of 
franco punished this crime with fine, corporal pun- 
ishment, the gallows, and death, according to the 
dfgiee and aggravation of the offence. The records 
of the pailiaments supply numerous instances of con- 
demnation for this crime, and many of punishment 
by death; others of branding and mutilation. A man 
was for this offence condemned to be hanged, and to 
have his tongue afterwards out out, and the sentenco 
was executed at Orleans as late as 1748. But it is 
remarked by a writer in the Frenoh Encyclopedic 
Moderne, that we should form an erroneous opinion 
irom the present state of society of the effect of this 
ence, and the disorders it might introduce in former 
* or re ^&* on was onoe so intimately blended 
with the government and laws, that to treat the re 
* v ed articles of faith or religious oeremonies with 
respect was in effect to attack civil institutions. 


By the common law of England, as stated by 
Blaokstone, blasphemy consists in denying the being 
and providence of God, contumelious reproaches ot 
Jesus Christ, profane sooffing at Holy Scripture, 
&c., and is punishable by fine and imprisonment, or 
corporal punishment; the offence is also statutory, 
the statute 9 and 10 William III. cap. xxxil, declar- 
ing that if any one shall deny any of the persons 
of the Trinity to be God, or assirt that there are 
more godn than one, or deny the truth of Christianity 
or of the Scriptures, he Bhall be incapable of holding 
any office; and fora second offence be disabled from 
Binng any action, or being an executor, and suffer 
three years’ imprisonment. By the statute of 68 
Ueorge III. cap. dx., tho words in italios were 
omitted. This was owing to the fact that the law 
was an infringement of the liberty of oonsoienoe, 
since some of the doctrines of certain sects of Chris- 
tians, openly and habitually inculcated in their public 
assemblies, were violations of it Blasphemy still re- 
mains punishable, however, both by common law and 
statute, the act last mentioned declaring it an offence 
to maintain that there are mnro gods than one, or to 
d» j ny the truth of the Chiistian religion, or that the 
Scriptures are of divine authority. But prosecutions 
are very rare. In 1841 Mr Moxon, the publisher, 
was found guilty of publishing a blasphemous libel 
in having published Shelley's Queen Mab, the notion 
being brought to test the law on the subjeot. In 
1 867 it was pronounced to bo blasphemous to publicly 
assert that the character of Christ was defective 
and his teaching misleading, and that the Bible was 
not inspired. In 1883, however, Lord Coleridge 
declared that ‘if the decencies of controversy are 
observed, even the fundamentals of religion may be 
attaeked without a person l>eing guilty of blasphem- 
ous libel’; but this dictum lias been questioned. 

By the law of Scotland, as it stood under acts of 
1661 and 1695, the punishment of blasphemy was 
death. Blasphemy consisted of railing at or cursing 
God, or of obstinately persisting in denying the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being, or any of the persons of 
the Trinity. The last individual who suffered the 
extreme penalty of thiB law in Scotland was a young 
man, aged twenty, the son of a surgeon in Edinburgh 
His name was Thomas Aikenhead, and his trial and 
execution took place so late os the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The acts of 16G1 and 1695 were 
repealed by 53 George III. cap. clx. Persons found 
guilty of blasphemy at common law may be punished 
arbitrarily by fine and imprisonment. By 0 George 
IV. cap. xlvii., the publication of statements denying 
the existence or attributes of God or the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures is declared an offence punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment The act was put 
in force against Edinburgh booksellers in 1848. 

The early legislation of the American colonies 
followed that of tho rnothor country, and in some of 
tin in thecritneof blasphemy was punished wiLh death; 
but the penalty was mitigated before the establish- 
ment of the independence of the States, and imprison- 
ment, whipping, Betting on the pillory, having the 
tongue bored with a red hot iron, &c., were substituted. 
Several penalties against blasphemy are to be found 
in the laws of some of the New England states, ac- 
cording to which it is provided that, if any persons 
shall blaspheme, by denying, cursing, or contumeli- 
ously reproaching God, bis creation, government, or 
final judging of the world, or by cursing or reproach- 
ing Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost, or contumeliously 
ropioaching the Word of God, consisting of the com- 
monly received books of the Old and New Testament, 
he is liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years. But the most direct and public violations 
of these laws are passed over without punishment or 
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prosecution. In many, and we beliove the greater 
number of the states, the offence of blasphemy, not 
being a subject of special statutory provision, is only 
punishable either as an offence at common law, or a 
violation of the statute laws against profane swearing. 
BLAST-FURNACE. See Iron. 

BLASTING, the technical term for splitting and 
breaking up any object by means of gunpowder or 
some of the other powerful txplotrivcs now in use. 
The operation, which is of extensive use in quarrying, 
mining, and other branches of engineering, is often 
performed by boring a hole in the substance to bo 
exploded, by means of an iron rod, called a jumper, 
filling it with gunpowder, and igniting this by means 
of a match, burning so slowly as to allow the parties 
employed to remove to a sufficient distance before 
the explosion takes place. At one time it was sup- 
osod that the force of the explosion depended on the 
rm packing of the gunpowder in the hole by meanB 
of small chips of stone, sand, <feo. It has since been 
ascertained that loose sand is as effectual as firm 
packing, which in consequence has been generally 
laid aside. One of the most important inodorn im- 
provements in blasting, is tho firing of the charge by 
electricity. This mode is more especially applicable 
to submarine blasting, and was first practised for that 
purpose by General Pasley, in 1839. The only thing 
necessary is to make an interruption in the conduct- 
ing wire at the point where the explosion is to take 
place. In passing the electric current, a spark pro- 
duced at the interruption fires the charge. Tho effect 
being instantaneous the operator can fire any number 
of charges simultaneously. Gun-cotton is often em- 
ployed in blasting, and nitro-glycorine has &1bo been 
found to bo a very powerful agent in such operations, 
but its use requires the utmost caution, as it is very 
liable to explodo unexpectedly with moat disastrous 
results. The same objection doeB not apply to dyna- 
mite, which is quite as effective and perfectly harm- 
less when properly handled. 

BLAZONING, or Blazonry. Sec Heraldry. 

BLEACHING is the art of whitening linen, wool, 
cotton, silk, wax, also the materials of which paper 
is made, and other things. It is shown by experi- 
ence that organic bodies, after being depriv ed of life, 
and becoming solid and dry, lose their colour and 
become white, by the influence of the air and the 
sunlight. Upon this fact the mannor of bleaching 
which was formed) in use is grounded: — naimly, 
boiling the goods alternately in alkali and soup, 
scouring, and then exposing them to the air and sun 
shine, termed crofting. Under this tedious system 
light fabrics required from six to eight weeks for 
their cnmplttion, while heavy goods often took the 
whole summer. The use of thlnrme as a bleaching 
agent was brut proposed by Bcrthollel in 1785, and 
shortly afterwards introduced into Great Britain, 
whore it was first UBed Bimply dissolved in water, 
afterwards dissolved in alkali, and then in the form 
of blcaching-powdcr, commonly called chloride of 
lime, the manufacture of winch was suggest* d by 
Mr. Tennant of St. Rollox, Glasgow, in 1798. At 
first he passed the chlorine into milk of lime, and 
thus obtained the solution J«>wn as * bleach liquor’. 
In 1799 he took out a pat<*Wfor absorbing chlorine 
by dry lime, and thus obtained blcaching-powdcr. 
Bleacliin^-powder has little bleaching action till the 
chlorine is liberated by the action of an acid. The 
best ble&ching-pnwdir contains about 36 per cent of 
available chlorine ; that is, chlorine which is liber- 
ated by acid. 

In the bleaching of- cotton cloth, the pieces, after 
being singed, by passing thorn over a red hot plato, 
or a somi-oylinder of iron or copper, are steeped in 
lukewarm water, or old lyes, until they are com- 


pletely soaked, which loosens any paste or filth got 
during weaving; they are then well washed through 
the dash-wheel, and put through the hydro-extractor 
or drying machine. If the cotton is in the hank, this 
process of steeping and washing is not required. 

The mechanical operations of the ble&ohing-house 
vary considerably, according to the quality of the 
goods and the facility for mechanical appliances. In 
the chemical operations of whitening the cloth there 
is little variation, further than that heavy fabrics 
require longer time and more frequent repetition of 
the processes. The first operation, after steeping and 
washing, is boiling. Tho boiling liquor is umde by 
adding a quantity of water to slaked lime, and when 
tho grosser particles of the lime have settled to the 
bottom of the vessel, the milky liquor fa put into the 
boiler, or it may be filtered through a cloth. Some 
bloochers use along with the lime a little carbonate 
of soda ; the quantity of lime varies from 4 lbs. to 
8 lbs. for every 100 lbs. of cotton, and from 1 lb. to 
2 lbs. of soda- ash, where this is used. The boilers 
used for boiling the goodB are called biers, and many 
kinds are used, the boiling liquid being made to 
shower over the goods and percolate down through 
them. This is effected by having a faloe bottom nr 
frame fitted inside the boiler at about one-third of 
its depth from the bottom, upon whioh the goods me 
laid. The space between the false bottom and real 
bottom of tho boiler is filled with the liquor or lye, 
connected with which is a pipe leading to the top of 
the boiler. When the heat is applied, titliei by 
stoam or fire, and the liquor begins to boil, it fa forced 
up through this pipe, which is made to Bhower its 
contents over the surface of the goods. This boiling 
is continued, according to the quality of the goods, 
from six to twelve hours. The goods are now re- 
moved from the boiler and washed in water ; they 
arc then passed through dilute hydrochloric add, 
again washed, and boiled for twelve hours with 
dilute caustic Boda, after which thoy are passed into 
a solution of bleaching-powdor contained in a large 
stone or wooden trough or cistern, where they are 
left for from two to four hours. 

The bleaching solution is prepared by first dis- 
solving a quantity of bleaching-powder in water, in 
a largo cask, and allowing the whole to settlo; a 
quantity of the clear liquor fa then drawn from the 
cask and put into the largo bleaching cisterns, which 
have been previously nearly filled with water. To 
ascertain the necessary quantity of this strong bleach- 
ing liquor to bo added to the troughs or cisterns, 
a certain measuro of Bulphate of indigo fa taken in 
a graduated vessel, termed a test-glass, and thou, 
according to the number of graduated measures of 
the bleaching solution required to decolour the sul- 
phate of indigo, the strength of the bleaching liquor 
is regulated. These test -glasses and sulphate of 
indigo are carefully prepared for the purpose. 

Instead of (lash-wheels, a more improved method 
of cleaning and washing is adopted by some bleachers 
previous to boiling the goods. They are all sewed 
togi ther, end to end, making one line of the whole- 
This line of pieces is drawn along by machinery be- 
tween rollers and squeezers, with a plentiful supp y 
of water, and having been thus thoroughly washed 
and cleaned, is at last laid out, by a mechanical con- 
trivance, into the bleaching trough. The goods are 
allowed to steep in the bleaching liquor from two to 
four hours ; they are then lifted and washed, either 
by the dash- wheel or rollers, as before, and are then 
laid in a sour, made by adding about one pint o 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid to every four gallons 
of water. After steeping in the sour for four hours, 
the goods are again washed, as before, and are su - 
jected to another boiling for eight hours; but tn 
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time the lye ii caustio soda or potash, generally the 
former, which is made oaustio by boiling together a 
quantity of soda-ash and slaked lime, and allowing 
the sediment to settle, and using only the clear solu- 
tion. About 8 lbs. of soda-ash suffioe for 100 lbs. of 
goods. After the boiling, the goods are again washed 
and steeped in the bleaching liquor for eight hours, 
and again washed and soured — the sour in this case 
being always made with sulphuric acid. Light fabrics 
require no further treatment; but heavy fabrics need 
a clearing process, whioh is a repetition of the loHt 
course, the liquors being generally, however, a little 
weaker, and the processes shorter. Cotton, in the 
hank, undergoes the same operations, except in the 
washings, which are performed by hand, not with 
the wheel. The goods being bleached and dried by 
the extractor, are now preparod for the operations of 
finishing. For this purpose they are stretched by 
womon to their breadth, and the folds, as much as 
possible, taken out by beating them ; then they are 
stitched together by the ends with a sailor’s needle, 
and being thus prepared for the mangle the doth 
is now starched, common wheat flour and a por- 
tion of porcelain clay being employed. It is then 
subjected to the action of the stiffening machine, 
and having bcon thus impregnated with starch, the 
superfluous portion of which is pressed out as it 
p isses through the rollers above, the goods are then 
hung upon rails in an apartment called the stove, 
luated by two furnaces, from which flues are led 
tluough the room. The heat thus generated is some- 
times bo great that the workmen, in hanging up the 
doth, aro obliged to throw off tho most of their 
clothes. Whon the goods are dried thoroughly, they 
are taken from the stove and carried to the damping 
machine, where they are subjected to the action of a 
shower of water. When the cloth comes from the 
d.unping machine, it may be seen covered with wot 
spots, the greater portion, however, being dry ; but 
after remaining some time it becomes uniformly 
damp. The goods are now pasBod through the calen- 
der ; they are then regularly folded and put into a 
Bramah proBB, with a sheet of pasteboard between 
each, and, being sufficiently pressed, they are then 
finished for the market. 

The process has been greatly shortened by the 
introduction of theMather-ThompBon process (1884). 
In this process an important feature is the use of 
the stcanur-kirr, in which the goods are submitted 
to the action of low-pressure Bteam. The material 
is passed through soda ley, squeezed, and washed : 
then through boiling caustic soda, squeezed, and run 
into a steamer-kier, where it is boiled for four hours 
under a pressure of 4 lbs., washed with hot water, 
nnd then passed continuously through a series of 
vats containing water, hleaching-powder solution, 
earbomc acid gas, water, alkaline solution, water, 
hloaching- powder, carbonic add gas, water, and 
hydrochloric acid. 

The bleaching of linen is conducted after a similar 
manner to that of cotton ; but there is much more 
colouring matter in tho former than in the latter, 
find it ib therefore found necessary in the bleaching 
of linen to repeat the boiling in lye, and the steeping 
in chloride of lime, three or four times. An electro- 
lytic method of bleaohing (the Hermite process) has 
recently been introduced. The chlorine for bleacli- 
ln " is liberated by the action of an electric current 
° D w u ^ onB ca ^ c i um °r magnesium chloride. 

Wool and silk cannot be bleached with chlorine, 
80 , sulphur dioxide, usually prepared by burning 
sulphur, 1 b used instead. In the case of wool, the 

laterial is well washed with water and scoured with 
alkaline solutions to remove fatty matters. It is 

en exposed, while still wet, to the action of sulphur 


dioxide in a brick chamber for six or eight hours — 
or it ma} tie soaked for several hours in a solution 
of sulphurous acid— after whioh it is well Xvashed. 
Silk is treated with dilute acid, then worked in a 
soap-bath for about twenty minutes, to remove the 
gummy matter present, after which it is rinsed, tied 
up in bags of cotton, and boiled for from one to 
three hours in water, and rinsed in dilute alkali 
and finally in water. The bleaohing is effected by 
stoving in Bulphur dioxide, exactly as in the oase of 
wool. In place of sulphur dioxide, hydrogen per- 
oxide is coming into use for both wool and silk 
bleaching. 

BLE ACHING-POWDER. See preceding article 
and Cht.ortne, also Limb. 

BLECHNUM, a genus of plants, bel mging to the 
natural order Filices or ferns, Bub-order Polypodies. 
It has been found iu North Africa and North 
America, occurs in every European list of plants, 
and is very common throughout Great Britain, though 
only in fhe single species of B. borcale (also called 
B. spioanl) or hard fern. 

BLEEPTNG. Sue Hemorrhage, Phlebotomy. 

BLEMMYES, or Blkmvkh, a people of ancient 
Ethiopia, who for several centuries after Christ gave 
much trouble to the Homans during their occupation 
of Northern Africa. 

BLENDE See Zinc. 

BLENHEIM, or Blindiieim, a village situated in 
the circle of the Upper Danube, in Bavaria, ou the 
Danube. Here was fought, August 13, 1704, the 
famous battle of Blenheim (or, as it is more commonly 
called on the European continent, the battle of llbch- 
Star/f, from another village of this name in the vicinity), 
in which Marlborough and Prince Eugene, command- 
ing the allied forces of England and the German 
Empire, gained a brilliant victory over the French 
and Bavarians. The latter armies were drawn into 
the engagement under the most unfavourable oiroum- 
stances. Both these armies were posted, under the 
command of Tallard, Marsin, and the Elector of 
Bavaria himself, between the village of Blenheim 
and that of Kinzingen, behind the Nebelbaoh, a small 
stream emptying into the Danube, which was on 
their right flank. They amounted to 56,000 men, 
whilst the forces of Marlborough and Eugene were 
about 5 ‘2, 000. The first had thrown their troops 
chiefly into the two villages, which they considered 
as points of support for their wings, though they 
were at too gTeat a distance in front of their main 
position. A large proportion of cavalry was in the 
centre, since each army, the Bavarian as well as the 
French, had their horse on their wings, and in this 
way those of two wings must necessarily join each 
other. Both the commanders would undoubtedly 
have perceived and corrected this mistake, as Tallard 
had in Blenheim alone twenty-seven battalions of 
infantry ; but they expected so little to be attacked, 
that when tho line of the allies began to move, 
August 13, at two o’clock in the morning, they sup- 
posed them to be marching off. The greatest part of 
their cavalry was sent to forage. Even at seveu 
o’clock, when the heads of the eight columns with 
which Eugene and Marlborough advanced towards 
the Nebelbach were to be Been, Tallard thought the 
whole a stratagem intended to cover the retreat; but 
he soon saw his error. The dispersed troops were 
recalled in the greatest hurry, and the cannon were 
drawn up in line. The French and Bavarians made 
every exertion to prevent the passage of the enemy 
over the Nebelbach, and the capture of the two 
villages, the conquest of which was considered, by 
Marlborough and Eugene, as decisive. Their line of 
attaok waB uncommonly long, about 44 miles. Marl- 
borough, in order to seoure his right wing, attaoked 
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Blenheim, but without success: he then changed his 
plan, and threw himself, with his principal forces, 
into the wide interval between the right wing and 
the centre of the enemy, leaving only os many troops 
before Blenheim as were neoeisary to check the body 
which occupied this position. At five o'clock in the 
afternoon he succeeded, after great efforts, in pass- 
ing the Nebelbach, by which his victory was decided. 
Tallard himself was among the prisoners; his son 
was killed. The consequences of the battle were 
decisive. Bavaria, aa Marlborough had anticipated, 
fell into the power of Austria. Fortune deserted 
Louis XIV., as it did Napoleon after the battle of 
Leipzig, and though he was able to continue the war 
for almost ten years longer, it was owing to the dis- 
sensions among the allies themselves, who contended 
about the best use of the victory till the opportunity 
to use it was lost. 

BLENHEIM, the name of the demesne bestowed 
by national gratitude on the Duke of Marlborough, 
is situated in the j>aiish of Woodstock, and county of 
Oxford. The estate of Woodstock, which had for 
many centuries belonged to the crown, having been 
conferred by Queen Anne on that great commander 
for his eminent services, Parliament granted the sum 
of half a million sterling to erect a suitable family 
seat. The building was intrusted to Sir John Van- 
brugh, and called Blenheim, from the village where 
the duke gained his great victory. The grand ser- 
geantry by whiuli the manor is held, consists in the 
presentation at Windsor Castle on each anniversary 
of that event, by the Duke of Marlborough and his 
descendants, of a flag embroidered with fleurs-de-lis. 
In this park once stood the royal palace of Woodstock, 
where Alfred iB said to have rcsideil, and which was 
the favourite residence of Henry II., who erected a 
house in the park for his favourite mistress, Rosamond 
Clifford, whence the well-known legend of Woodstock - 
bower. Queen Eleanor, and the Fair Rosamond. Here 
the same monarch received the homage of Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, and Rhys, prince of Wales. Ed- 
ward III. was also much attached to this palace, in 
which his eldest son, the illustrious Black Frinoe, was 
born, as well as his youngest son, Thomas, duke of 
Gloucester, usually called Thomas of Woodstock, 
from that event. Richard II likewise kept his court 
here, at which time the |x)et Chaucer resided at 
Woodstock, in a house which stood near the present 
entrance to the park. When alarmed by the conspi- 
racy of Sir Thomas Wyat, Queen Mary placed her 
sister the princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, in 
the palace at Woodstock, under the aujierintendenee 
of Sir Henry Bedenfield. During the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century it was for some time de- 
fended for the king; but it ultimately surrendered, 
and was much injured and dilapidated by the Parlia- 
mentarians. The gate-house remained, and was ten- 
anted so late as the reign of William 111., and existed 
until the commencement of the last century, when 
the whole was removed. 

The usual approach to Blenheim from Woodstock 
is through a triumphal aieh or portal, fiom which the 
advance to the mansion is very fmo. ”In front of the 
building stands a sculpturedtcolumn 130 feet high, 
surmounted by a statue of tJW duke, whose victories 
and achievements are recorded on tablets round the 
base. The front of the house measures 348 feet from 
wing to wing, and although architectural critics find 
many faults in detail, the general effect is in the 
highest degree noble and commanding. The interior 
is also extremely magnificent; the hall, which is sup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars, is 07 feet high; and the 
ceiling was painted by Sii James Thor nhill, the design 
representing Victory crowning the duke. The gal- 
lery and bow-window room abound in portraits by 


the most eminent masters, both foreign and English. 
On the tapestry of the latter are figured the various 
battles gained by the same great general, and Hove 
especially that of Blenheim. The saloon is a noble 
and spacious apartment, which communicatee with 
the ball,' and occupies the entire breadth of the centre. 
The lower part is lined with marble, and six of its 
compartments are decorated with pictures by La 
Guerre, representing the inhabitants of the different 
nations of the world in appropriate costume. On the 
ceiling is a representation by the same artist, of the 
victorious duke arrested in nis career by Peace and 
Time. The remaining principal subjects of admira- 
tion are the library, the theatre, the state drawing- 
room, the blue and green drawing-room, the grand 
cabinet, the dining-room, &c. Many of the treasures 
of Blenheim have latterly been soid, including the 
splendid Ansidei Madonna of Raphael, acquired by 
the National Gallery for £70,000. In the chapel, 

I which forms one of the wings, is a fine marble mouu- 
, roent by Rysbrock, to the great duke and his almost 
I equally celebrated duchess, Sarah. The gardens and 
i grounds, which are exceedingly spacious, were laid 
j out by Brown, who contrived to make a most admit- - 
1 able use of the small river Glymo in the formatiou nf 
‘ a lake, or piece of water, which is justly deemed one 
of the greatest beauties of the place. It is crossed 
by several arches, and at the middle or grtrnd ap- 
proach is a magnificent bridge, the span of the centre 
arch of which is 101 foot. 

BLESSING, or Benediction. The expression of 
wishing one well soon gave rise, in early ages, to a 
solemn act, accompanied, like other solemnities of 
those periods, by sym Indio signs; this was the bless- 
ing or benediction. In the patriarchal times, when 
the authority of the head of a family included that 
of the priest and the civil ruler, the blessing of course 
appertained chiefly to him, on account of his vene- 
rable character, and when the priests began to form 
a separate class, became, in certain cases, a preroga- 
tive of thoirs. As the authority of the father, in the 
infancy of every nation, is extremely great, the idea 
soon sprung up that his prayers, invoking the favour 
of the Deity, wore more effectual than those of others, 
and that whatever he blessed would be likely to re- 
ceive the favour of God. The same importance was 
soon attributed to blessings conferred by a pru< 
The heathens, the JewB, and many Christian sects, 
have cherished this idea. By the Jewish institutions, 
certain benedictions wore reserved to the priest: the 
same is the case in the Roman Church, in which 
different lienediotions are appropriated to different 
degrees of the clergy. We shall mention only a few 
of them. The Catholic bishops alone can confer 
those benedictions which are connected with unction, 
and are called consecration* , as, for instance, the con- 
sociation of kings and queens, of the cup and patera , 
the church and altar. To them also is confined the 
benediction of abbots and abbesses, of knights, and 
the holy oiL For the benodiction of the holy vest- 
ments, &c , they may employ a substitute. Every 
Catholic clergyman may confer the benediotion on 
the occasion of botrothment ; also the marriage 
benediction ; may bless the fruits of the earth, 
and the holy water. The benediction of ^ bishop 
is eagerly sought for by a faithful Catholic, a* 
contri imtmg peculiarly to his spiritual welfare > 
anil the Catholic clergy, in genoral, use the bene* 
diction as a salutation, or reward for a service, ®°- 
When the pope rides or walks out, the Latu°' 
lies kneel to receive his blessing, which he g» ve§ 
by a motion of his hand. Li his ante-chamber are 
often seen things of different kinds, rosaries, 
large quantities, which he blesses in passing by. 1 ft 
Catholic Church blesses things animate and m»“‘ 
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mate, and this la believed by many to preserve them 
from sickness, injury, &c. (See Agnes, St.) Among 
moat Protestant bodies there is a blessing pronounced 
upon the people at the close of a religious service, 
that of the Church of England being contained in 
the Prayer Book. R. Catholics in many oases use 
the consecrated water in giving the benediction. 

BLESSINGTON, Mabgabet, Countess of, was 
bom at Knockbrit, near Clonmel, Ireland, on 1st Sept. 
1780. She was the third daughter of Mr. Edmund 
Power, an improvident man of good family, and at 
the age of fifteen was married to a Captain Farmer, 
but the union was a very unhappy one. He died in 
1817, and a few monthB after his death, his widow 
married Charles John Gardiner, earl of Blessington. 
In 1822 they went abroad together, and continued to 
reside on the Continent till the earl's death at Paris 
in 1829. On that event taking place, Lady Blessing- 
ton returned to London, and took up hor abode in 
Gore House, Kensington, which had been bequeathed 
to her by her husband. Here for many years she 
held those celebrated reunions and soirees, at which 
the most distinguished literary characters in London 
were wont to assemble. The fascination of her man- 
ners and conversation, with her genial warm-heart- 
edness of character, rendered these gatherings most 
attractive; but certain equivocal circumstances in 
relation to her connection with a Count d’Orsay pre- 
vented their being frequented much by respectable 
female society. The count had married a daughter 
of Lord Blessington by his first wife, and been separ- 
ated from her shortly afterwards, but after the death 
of his father-in-law, resided with the countess during 
the remainder of her life. Lady Blessington had 
made her <Ubvt as an authoress in 1822 by the pub- 
lication of two volumes of Sketches. In 1832 she 
contributed to the Now Monthly Magazine, Conver- 
sations with Lord Byron, considered by many as tho 
beat of her productions. She also wrote numerous 
novels, including, among others, The Belle of a Sea- 
son, The Two Friends, Strathom, and The Victims 
of Society. None of these have much literary merit, 
but describe scenes in fashionable life with consider- 
able power, and enjoyed at the time a large share of 
. popularity. She acted os editress, for several years, 
of Heath's Book of Beauty and tho Keepsake, and 
also of another annual, the GeinH of Beauty. In 1849 
she proceeded to Paris, whither Count d’Orsay hod 
previously gone, in the hope of obtaining an appoint- 
ment under Louis Naiioleon, with whom they had 
been intimate during his exile in Fmgland. She died 
suddenly there, on the 4th of June of that year. 

BLIGH, William, a navigator who has acquired 
considerable celebrity, from having been the com- 
mander of the ship Bounty when the crew mutinied 
in the South Seas and carried her off. She had been 
fitted out for the purpose of procuring plants of the 
bread-fruit tree, and introducing these into the West 
Indies. Bligh, who had sailed with Captain Cook, 
obtained the command, and in December, 1787, loft 
bpithead for Otaheite, where he arrived, and remained 
tul April, 1789. Having loaded his vessel with 
plants, he set sail, and was proceeding on his voyage 
for Jamaica when he was seized in bed, bound, and 
deck. The launch was lowered, and 
Lligh, with eighteen men supposed to be well affected 
to lum, were forced into it, with no other provision 
toan luO lbs. of bread, 82 11 m. of pork, a little rum 
nd wine, and 28 gallons of water. Thus scantily 
provided thoy found themselves in the open sea, not 
w from the island of Tofoa, in lat. 19^s. and Ion. 
* *•, and managed, by admirable skill and perse- 
&°ugh not without enduring fearful hart 1 • 
|w, to reach the island of Timor in forty-one days, 
tw running nearly 4000 miles, without the lose 


of a single man. Ultimately twelve of the number 
reached England. Of these Bligh was one, and in a 
second voyage accomplished the object of the first by 
giving the bread-fruit tree to the West India islands. 
This Is not the place to detail the futnpps history of 
the mutineers; but when several of tbCttNveee after- 
words tried at Portsmouth, sufficient evidence was 
led to show that Bligh himself was not free from 
blame, and hod on many occasions been too much in- 
clined to play the tyrant. This feature in his char- 
acter was afterwards manifested on a larger scale. 
Tn 1805 he was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, and acted so harshly that the other author- 
ities interfered and put him in confinement. On his 
return he was made an admiral, and died in I817| 
aged sixty-three. Sec Pitoaihn Island. 

BLIGHT, a generic name oonunonly applied to 
denote the effects of disease or any other circum- 
stance which causes plants to wither or decay. It is 
usually considered as arising from the atmosphere, 
and to bo extremely sudden in its operations, but 
this popular notion must be allowed to be fallacious, 
for close olwervation will generally show that the 
mischief has been some time in progress. Peculiar 
conditions of the atmosphere may have concurred to 
increase the malady, so as to cause it to attract at a 
particular period general observation ; but that is a 
different point, and one the forco of which it is easy 
to appreciate. These observations are applicable to 
different forms of mildew, rust, the ravages of minute 
moulds, and of some destructive insects ; but doubt- 
less there are phenomena in the vegetable woild 
dependent on coHinicol conditions, which may pro- 
perly bo considered blight, according to the popular 
notion of the phrase. Those arise sometimes directly 
from drought, especially on stiff clay land, accom- 
panied more or less by weakness of constitution, or 
from want of vigour or maturity in the seed. It 
is not unusual to seo in a com-fiold, where the greater 
part of the crop is healthy, certain plants in greater 
or less abundance, which, from tho very first, lietray 
a want of constitution by their pale and consumptive 
aspect. This occurs not only in the cereal crops, 
but also in other plants which occupy the attention 
of the agriculturist. There is no fungus nor insect 
at work, but the seeds of consumption are deeply 
seated, and seldom fail to break forth ere the plant 
attain maturity. Sometimes the blight assumes the 
form of dark charred patches on the leaves or stem, 
which in some instances arise from the presence of 
parasitic fungi, but frequently exhibit no traces of 
them. Sometimes, under every advantage of good 
cultivation, and without any fault in the seed, mq* 
will still wear a blighted aspect. This arises usually 
from the balance of circumstances favourable to 
healthy vegetation not being kept up ; and on their 
restoration to an equilibrium, unless the untoward 
conditions have been too long maintained, all is right 
again. There are some forms of blight which it is 
extremely difficult to understand, but which seem 
connected in greater or less degree with the attacks 
of aphides. In these cases, us in the peach-tree, the 
tender tissues of the leaves are prctcraaturally de- 
veloped, and in consequence the leaves are curled 
and bloated, and ultimately nourish a host of plant- 
lice. In some cases it is unoertain whether the 
succulent leaves attract the aphides, or whether the 
hypertrophy itself does not arise from the puuuture 
of on insect. It must also be mentioned that there 
is frequently not a trace of aphides where a tree is 
one mass of deformity from its curled and bloated 
leaves. Finally, there is a kind of blight sometimes 
very prevalent, which line been referred to fungi, but 
which is, in fact, nothing more than an excessive 
development of the epidermal cells, which are no 
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longer kept within bounds by the real cuticle. This 
la very common in vines, and the leaves of the haw- 
thorn are frequently distorted and crumpled by 
them, especially at the margin. It is probable that 
In such cases ho material injury occurs to the plant, 
further than diverting the energies which should be 
employed in producing seed. 

BLIND, The. The loss of the noblest sense, by 
means of which man receives an idea of the world that 
surrounds him, clothed in light and oolour, is an event 
as melancholy as it is frequent. Blindness is dif- 
ferent, 1. In its degrees, some persons being partially 
blind, retaining a Blight perception of light, with the 
power of distinguishing very brilliant colours, and 
the general outlines of bodies ; others boing entirely 
deprived of the faculty of seeing; 2. In its causes: 
some men are blind from their birth ; others have 
become blind by local diseases of the eyos, for in- 
stance, by inflammation, suppuration, cancer of the 
eye-bedl, spots, films, tumours on the comoa (by 
which its transparency is destroyed), also by closure 
of the pupil, by a turbid Btate of the humours, by a 
debility of the optic nerve, or by general diseases of 
the body, violent fevers, nervous fevers, plethora, 
and tendency of the blood to the head, erysipelas in 
the face, small-pox, scarlet-fever, &c., or by excessive 
exertion of the eyes, by which the optic nerve is en- 
feebled ; for which reason, some classes of mechanics 
and artists, as blacksmiths, labourers in gloss and 
smelting-houses, watch-makers, &c., not unfrequently 
lose their sight, and in northern countries, which 
are covered with snow for a long time, and which 
dazzle the eyes by the reflection of the sunbeams, as 
well as in the sandy deserts of Africa, blindness is a 
frequent complaint. Old age is sometimes accom- 
panied with blindness, occasioned by the drying up 
of the humours of the eyo, or by the opacity of the 
cornea, the crystalline lens, &c. There are several 
causes which produce blindness from the birth. 
Sometimes the eyelidH adhere to each othor, or to 
the eye-ball itself, or a membrane covers the eyes ; 
sometimes the pupil of the eye is closed, or adheres 
to the cornea, or is not situated in the right place, so 
that the rays of light do not fall in the middle of the 
eye; besides other defects. ThoBe who are born 
blind have no idea of vision, and are entirely desti- 
tute of all the ideas deiived from the sense of Bight. 
They cannot, therefore, be sensible of their misfor- 
tune in the same degree as those who have lost their 
sight at a later period Experience has shown that 
those who acquire the power of seeing after being 
bom blind, or having lost their sight in their child- 
hood, form vory different ideas of visible objects from 
other persons. A young man, whom Cheselden 
couched for a cataract, at the moment he received 
sight imagined that all the objects which he saw 
were in contact with his eyes: he could not dis- 
tinguish objects, although of very different forms. 
Those with wliich he was already familiar by the 
Couch he examined with great attention, in order to 
recognize them another time ; but having too many 
things to notice at once, he soon forgot all that he 
had observed. He wondered that those persons 
whom be loved most wera^not handsomer than 
othera. Before he reoeived hfRight he had expressed 
a great desire to obtain this sense. The other senses 
of persons, who have been blind for a long time, be- 
come more exquisite, perhaps, because they are not 
subject to the distraction produced by the sight of so 
many objects. The blind, therefore, are often dis- 
tinguished for a remarkable mental activity, and a 
wonderful development of the intellectual lowers. 
Their touch and hearing, particularly, become very 
acute. Thus it is related of a blind man, who lived 
at Puisaux, in France, and was a chemist and musi- 


cian, that he oould accurately estimate the -propor- 
tions of objects, oould jud^eof the distance of fire by 
the degree of heat, determine the quantity of fluid in 
vessels by the sound it produoed while running from 
one vessel into another, and the proximity of objects 
by the effect of the air upon his face. He determined 
very accurately the weights of bodies and the capa- 
cities of vessels. The celebrated Saunderson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, lost his sight in 
his early youth. He invented several processes to 
facilitate liis studies in arithmetic and geometry. His 
sense of touch was so acute, that he distinguished 
spurious coins merely by letting them pass through 
his fingers, though they were so well executed that 
even skilful judges were deceived by them. 

When it is a case of imparting instruction to 
persons destitute of sight, it is necessary to have re- 
course to the other BenseB to supply the want of the 
eye. If, for instance, we wish to teach them the 
arts of reading and writing, letters must be prepared 
which will be palpable to the touch, and the hand 
guided until they are able to copy them. If we wish 
to communicate to them a knowledge of the surface 
of the earth, globes and maps must be prepared with 
the divisions, &c., in relief. Knowledge obtained in 
this way must, of course, be acquired much more 
slowly than that received by the sight. The senses 
of touch and of sight differ in this respect, that the 
former ascends by degrees from the perception of 
parts to the perception of the whole, whilst the latter 
views the whole at a single glance. It is therefore 
evident that the blind cannot be instructed in the 
common schools destined for those who see- in the 
first place, because the means of instruction by tin* 
touch are wanting ; and secondly, because the pro 
gress of the other children would be retarded by the 
hIow apprehension of the blind pupils. For these 
reasons, and as the blind form no small part of the 
pop. of every country, particular institutions have, 
in many places, been established for their instruc- 
tion. In the United Kingdom their number is altout 
32,000. Relatively to the total population the number 
of the blind is decreasing, the proportion for England 
and Wales in 1851 having been 1021 per million, as 
against 809 per million in 1891. Greater care and lm 
proved treatment would account for this. A compara- 
tively small number of persons are blind from birth 

The instruction given in the schools for the blind 
aims, fust, at imparting a knowledge of elementury 
subjects and a general cultivation of their intellectual 
faculties. They are afterwards taught some art or 
occupation which may enable them to provide for their 
own subsistence. The instruction of the blind, besides 
elementary education, embraces three branches-— 1, 
mechanical labours ; 2, music ; 3, science; and it is 
impossible to determine, without trial, the peculiar 
genius of the pupils, whether, for instance, they 
should be instructed as mechanics, musicians, or 
mathematicians. The German institutions for the 
blind, as well as those in France, have mis comprehen- 
sive character, whilst the English aim, more com- 
monly, to impart instruction in mechanical trades. 
The first idea of such an institution for blind persons 
was conceived by Valentin Hally, brother of the 
ctlebrated mineralogist: it was suggested to him by 
his acquaintance with a blind German lady, tn° 
Baroness von Paradis, of Vienna, who visited Pans 
in 1780, and performed on the organ with general 
applause. Hahy repeatedly visited this ingenious 
lady, and was much surprised to find in her a, P®™‘ 
irients several contrivances for the instruction of the 
blind ; for instance, embroidered maps and a poc*® 
printing apparatus, by means of which she corres- 
ponded with Von Kempelen in Vienna (the inventor 
of the chess-player and speaking automaton), s® 
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with a learned blind gentleman named Welaeenburg of elevations and depressions of the surfaoe, proper 
at Mannheim, Hatty compared the high cultivation tional elevations and pictures, which strike the mind 
of these two Germans with the degraded state of forcibly. Those in Vienna and Prague were both 
the blind in Francfc Even the great institution for established in 1808, and in the same year that in 
the blind, the 'hospital of the 800’ (oommonly called Amsterdam, founded by Freemasons. In 1800 the 
Im Quinze-vingts, founded in 1260 by St. Louis, institution in Dresden sprang up— a branch of that 
after his crusade to Egypt, during which so many in Berlin. Germany has now between thirty and 
soldiers became blind by the ophthalmia prevailing forty such institutions. In 1810 the institution in 
in that oountry), did not present to the philanthropic Zttnch was founded. In 181 1 a similar establishment 
Hatty a pleasing picture of intellectual cultivation, was instituted in Copenhagen. After the great war 
but rather one of dulness and moral inferiority. He for liberty from 1813 to 1816, when the disease of 
ttiercfore resolved to do for the blind in France what ophthalmia raged so dreadfully among the European 
the Abbd de l'Epde had done for the deaf and dumb, armies, several institutions for blind soldiers were 
In 1784 he opened an institution in which they were established on Zeune’s plan in Prussia. Their object 
instructed not only in appropriate mechanical em- was to instruct soldiers who had become blind and un- 
ployments, as spinning, knitting, making ropes, &c., able to exercise their former business in useful labours, 
but also in music, in reading, writing, ciphering, geo- These schools were at first intended to continue only 
graphy, and the sciences. For this purpose he in- till all the soldiers received in them had thoroughly 
vented particular means of instruction. For teaching learned some trade, two of them, however, those at 
reading he procured raised lettersof metal, from which Breslau and Konigsberg, were put upon a permanent 
also impressions might be taken on paper: for writing footing. The institution for the blind in St. Peters- 
he used writing-cases, in which a frame, with wires burg, which was founded by Hatty, though not very 
toseparate the lines, could be fastened upon the paper: prosperous for some time, has led to the establishment 
for ciphering there were movable figures of metal, and of many other similar institutions not only in St. 
ciphering-boards in which the figures could be fixed: Petersburg but also in other parts of Russia. Instl- 
for teaching geography maps were prepared upon tutions for the blind are found in most civilized 
whioh mountains, rivers, cities, and the borders of countries, there being now comparatively few large 
countries were embroidered in various ways, &c. In citieB that do not possess a school or institution of 
the beginning the Philanthropic Society paid the ex- some kind for the blind. The first institution of the 
penses of twelve blind persons; afterwards, in 1791, kind in America, where there are now over forty, 
the institution was taken under the protection of the was commenced in Boston in the year 1829. They 
state, and united to that for the deaf and dumb; but now form part of the educational Bystem of the several 
as this was found inconvenient, it was, in 1795, states. 

separated from the latter, and in 1801 nnited to the The occupations in which the blind are found ca- 
hospital of the Quinze-vingts, from which it was again pablc of engaging are such as the making of baskets 
separated in 1814. As the Institution des Jeunes and other kinds of wicker-work, brushmaking, rope 
Aveugles it has long been the chief school for the and twine making, the making of mats and matting, 
blind in France. Connected with the Quinze-vingts, knitting, netting, fancy work of various kinds, cutting 
besides the 300 maintained in the establishment there fire- wood, the sewing of sacks and bags, the carving 
are over 1600 out-pensioners, who live in their own of articles in wood, &c. Piano-tuning is also success- 
homes. fully carried on by some, the typewriter is UBed by 

Next to France, the first institutions for the blind o tilers, and the cleaning of clocks and watches has 
were established in Great Britain, where, however, also been occasionally practised by them. Skilled 
they were for long supported only by the contribu- musicians are sometimes found among the blind. 
J-iuns of private individuals. In 1 791 an institution Various systems have been devised for the purpose 
of this sort was established at Liverpool, in which of teaching the blind to read. Hatty, in his above- 
both males and females are instructed in manual mentioned institution for the blind in Pans, taught 
labours, in singing, playing, &c. In 1793 a second them by means of the script or italic form of the 
was established m Edinburgh, which has all along Roman lotters printed in raised characters so as to 
been managed with great judgment and success, be felt by the fingers. This system was introduced 
Similar institutions have since arisen in other places: into England in 1832 by Sir C. Lowther. Becoming 
one at London in 1799, others at Dublin, Glasgow, acquainted with the system, Mr. James Gall, Edin- 
Bristol, Norwich, &o. The total number of institu- burgh, endeavoured to improve upon it by replacing 
tions for the blind in Britain is now over sixty, of all the curves in the ordinary Roman small letters by 
which nearly one-half are both schools and industrial angular lines. Subsequently he introduced various 
institutions. Borne of the larger school-boards have improvements, chief among which was the use of ser- 
lattcrly undertaken the education of blind children, rated types by which the printed letters were formed 
In 1872 the Royal Normal College and Academy of of dots instead of lines. In this form he printed the 
Music for the BHnd was established at London. It Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
embraces a preparatory school, a grammar and high angular modification of the common alphabet was also 
school, and a technical school, as well as an academy adopted by Dr. Howe of Boston after a visit to Scot- 
of music. Teachers are trained and pupils prepared land, and in this he published the New Testament in 
fm university examinations. It is carried on by 1836. Four years later the whole Bible was printed 
means of voluntary subscriptions. Several institutions by Mr. John Alston, Glasgow, who adopted Roman 
or the blind have also been established in the colonies, capitals. Of alphabets used by the blind, and differing 
In Germany the first public institution for the blind from the Roman letter, one consists of a stenographic 
lxn 1 ^^lished by the King of Prussia at Berlin, in shorthand, invented by Lucob of Bristol in 1888, 
when Hally passed through thisoity. Zeunewas another of a phonetic system introduced in the same 
appointed director of it. He invented many instru- year by Mr. Frere of London. These various forms, 
ments more simple than those which had formerly however, have been largely superseded by the system 
•een used, and which answered the purpose very well, adopted by Dr. Moon of Brighton, the alphabetic chai- 
nin' 011 ^ other things, he brought to great perfection racters of whioh are Roman letters, characters based 
ps and globes, destined for the use of the blind , \ upon Roman letters, and arbitrary signs Since he 
- n m ? ,ny P artB °* Europe, are used for the | began to print in 1847 he has published portions of 
etion of others alio, sinoe they present, by means | the Bible in 346 languages and dialects, and circu- 
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lated an immense number of volumes embossed in 
this special tyj>e. Another important system was 
introduced into the Institution Nntionalo des Jeunea 
Avcugles in 1854, tho inventor of which was Louis 
llraillo. This consequently is known as the Braille 
system, and its alphabet, which is quite arbitrary, 
consists of six points or dots arranged in an oblong 
form ( :* ), and the sixty-two possible combinations 
of which these six points are capable, the chaiantcrs 
consisting of from one to the full six points, and one 
or inoro of the places in tho oblong being always 
empty, except in the easewlien thesix are used. Hood- 
ing is also made speedier by the use of simple contrac- 
tions. Writing in this system may bo performed by 
means of a frame or contrivance consisting of a 
grooved metal plate over which is fitted a brasH 
guide perforated with small oblong holes. The paper 
is placed between the grooved plate and the punched 
guide, and tho writing consists of a senes of little 
pits stamped on the paper by means of an instrument, 
theso pits being represented by prominences on the 
other side of the paper, which may be felt by tho 
fingers and thus road. The guide has two rows of 
o | tunings, and thus enables the blind person to write 
two linos, after which it is shifted downwards for 
the next two, and so on. In England an improved 
writing -frarao has been introduced with a bed 
marked by groups of six small pits instead of the 
grooves, the guide having Hituilnr perforations, which 
enable tho characters to tie formed by an instrument. 
Tn writing the hand moves from right to left, in 
order that when the paper is reversed the reading 
may bo from left to right. Jn America a nioddien- 
t ion of the Braille character is in use, known as ‘New 
York point’. In this the dotted oblong is horizontal 
instead of upright. A simple l ystem of musical nota- 
tion has been basod on the Braille type. The Brnillo 
system has been very widely adopted in British 
schools for the blind, as well as m America and else 
where, and the honorary secretary of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association claims that ‘more books 
have been published in the Braille Hystem, either in 
print or embossed by hand, by the association, than 
exist in all other systems put together’. 

BLIND-WORM, or S low-worm (Anguia fragilia), 
an interesting little reptile lielonging to thcBkink fam- 
ily (Soincida*),and forming a connecting link between 
the lizards and the snakes. It is perfectly snake-like 
in form, having no appearance of external limbs, but 
the bones of the shoulders mid pelvis exist in a rudi- 
mentary form. Its average length is about a foot, 
and it is of nearly equal thickness throughout, but 
rather more slender towards the tail, tho tip of which 
is abrupt. The colour of the upper surface is brown- 
ish gray, with a sil\ cry gloss, and there arc several 
rows of obscure dark dots miming down the Hides, 
and a black line down the middlo of the back. The 
under ports are bluish black. Its eyes, though bril- 
liaut, are small, and heuce it has received its com* 
mon English name. It is found in every part of 
Great Britain, though not in Ireland, and is spread 
over almost the whole of Europe, Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa. Though it is ^pually considered 
by the country people to lie^fhly venomous (Slialt- 
Bpearo calls it the *«) eless venom' a worm,’ and sjicaks 
of ‘the blind-worm’s sting’), no creature iB more 
harmless than tho blind-worm. It rarely attempts 
to bite, and wfhon it does the smallness of its teeth 
prevents it from making Almost any impression on 
the skin. It receives its specific name of fragilia 
from the fact that when frightened it stiffens its 
musoles to such an extent, and liecomes so rigid, that 
its tail may be snapped off by a Blight blow, and very 
often fright alone causes the animal to leave this mem- 
bar behind it. It passes the winter in a state of in- 


sensibility, generally burrowing into the soft earth to 
the depth of 3 or 4 feet, for the purpose of hybernat- 
ing. In summer it may frequently be seen on a sunny 
bank, or beneath a hedge, basking in the sum Its 
food consists of insects, earth-worms, slogs, &o. It 
is one of those reptiles that are ovo-viviparous, that 

is, whose young are hatched from the egg in the 
body of the parent before being brought into the 
world. 

BLISTER, a topical application which, when ap- 
plied to the, skin, raises the cnticle in the form of a 
vesicle, filled with serouB fluid. The powder of the 
cantharis, or Spanish fly, operates with most certainty 
and expedition, and is commonly used for this purpose, 
as well as mustard, hartshorn, Ac. Morbid action 
may often be removed from the system by inducing 
an action of a different kind in the same or a neigh- 
Ixmring part; hence tho utility of blisters in local 
inflammation and spasmodic action. Exciting one 
pain often relieves another; henoe the use of blisters 
in toothache, and some other painful affeotions. 
Lastly, blisters communicate a stimulus to the whole 
system, ami raise the vigour of the circulation; hence, 
in part, their utility in fevers of the typhoid kind, 
though, in such cases, they are used with still more 
advantago to obviate or remove local inflammation. 

BL1TUM, a genus of plants belonging to the na- 
tural order Chenopodiacca*. Two of the species ore 
known by the name of the strawberry blite, because, 
after flowering, the calyx spreads out, and beam, in 
size, colour, and general appearance, a strong re- 
semblance to the common wood Htrawborry. They 
are of no economical importance, hut yield a colour- 
ing mattor which was formerly used in cookery. 
Though not natives of Great Britain, they are com- 
mon weeds in the B. of Europe. 

BLOCH, Maucub Eliezkr, a naturalist of Jew- 
ish descent, born at Anspach in 1728, of floor parents. 
In the nineteenth year of his age he understood 
neither German nor Latin, nor hail he, with the ex- 
ception of some rabbinical writings, read anything. 
Nevertheless be become tutor in the house of a 
Jewish surgeon in Hamburg. Here he leamod Ger- 
man and Latin, and besides acquired some know- 
ledge of anatomy. His principal work is the Natur- 
goschirhte der Fische (Natural History of Fishes), 
folio, 1785-1799, which iH adorned with many colour -d 
plates. Ho enjoyod a well-deserved reputation, and 
died in 1799. 

BLOCKADE is the intercoption by one belli- 
gerent of communication with a place occupied by 
another. National sovereignty confers the right of 
declaring war, and the right which nations at war 
hn\ e of destroying or capturing each other’s subjects 
or goods imposes on neutral nationH the obligation 
not to interfere with the exercise of this right 
within the ruleB and limits prescribed by the law 
of nations. In order to render the communication 
with a place unlawful to a neutral, a blockading or 
besieging force must be actually present, investing 

it, and sufficiently powerful to render a communica- 
tion with it dangerous to a neutral, and expose him 
to seizure by tho blockading or besieging force. A 
declaration of siogo or blockade is an act of sover- 
eignty, but does not require, in all cases, a direct 
declaration by the sovereign authority of the besieg- 
ing belligerent; for its officers may be invested, either 
expressly or by implication, with authority to insti- 
tute such siege or blockade. It must, however, m 
order to lie lawful and obligatory on neutrals, 1* 
declared or sanctioned, either expressly or by 
cation, by the sovereign power. It must also be de- 
clared or made public, so that neutrals may have 
notice of it. If a blockade is Instituted hy a sum- 
cient authority, and maintained by a sufficient loro* 
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• neutral la bo far affected by It, that if he attempts munieates by a stone bridge of eleven arohee. P-'O 
to trade with the. place invested, either by carrying 21,077. The Castle of Blois is rich in- historic^ 
goods to it, or bringing them away, the property so associations. It was long occupied by the counts of 
attempted to be carried to or from the place is liable the name, ami became a favourite residence of the 
to be seized by the investing party, and in case of Kings of France. Louis XTI. was 1mm, Francis I., 
being seized is forfeited. Henry II., Charles IX., and Henry III. held their 

BLOCKHOUSE, in fortification, a house made courts in it; and the Guises, by a cruel though Hot 
of beams joined together crosswise', and often doubled, unjust retribution, were murdered in it. 
with a covering and loopholes, largo enough for BLOM FIELD, Charles .Tames, Bishop of Lon- 
from 26 to 100 men. In addition to this, it is don, a prclato of great learning nud zoal in promoting 
commonly covered with earth, to render it entirely the interests of roligion, was the sou of a school- 
bomb and fire proof. It is usually sunk several feet master at Bury-St. -E«lmunds, Suffolk, ami 1mm 
into the ground. Some forts of this kind contain there in 1786. He studied for the church at Cam- 
two stories; and they are often fitted up to receive bridge, where he took high honours; and after filling 
cannon. Blockhouses are generally built in the form successively several curacies, and acting for a time 
of a square or a cross. Their use is to afford a feeble as chaplain to the Bishop of London, was presented 
garrison of an important place, which is very much to the rectory of St. Botolph, Dishopsgate. In 1824 
exposed, an opportunity of holding out against tho he was mndo Bishop of Chester, and in 1828 Bishop 
cannonade and assault of the enemy till they arc of London, lie acquired considerable renown as a 
relieved. They also Berve for bomb-proof guard- classical scholar from the editions published by him 
houses, and placeB of last resort, in the interior of of several of the drnmas of yKschylus, and ho also 
intreuchments, and in the covered passages of for- published an edition of Callimachus, which is much 
tresses, whore the cannon are stationed. esteemed. Along with Bound he edited, in 1812. 

BLOCKS are pieces of wood in which shcavcR or the Music Cantabrigieuses, and in IS] 4, along with 
‘pulleys are placed, for the purpose of forming tackle, Monk, the Posthumous Tracts of Person, followed 
purchases, &c., in various operations in naval tactics two yeara afterwards by tho Adversaria PorsouL 
and architectural constructions. The mechanical In hw ecclesiastical capacity he displayed great zeal 
power is described in article Mechanics (which see), and energy, more churches having been built in 
Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, accord- London under Lis episcopate than under that of any 
ing as tho number of Bheaves is one, two, throe, or bishop since tho Reformation. He incurred, however, 
four. Tho sheaves are grooved to receive tho rope, some animadversions on liis proceedings in relation 
and have in their centre a brass bush, nr triangular to the Trnctarian controversy by a vacillating policy, 
piece of brass, to receive the “pin on which they re- which gave satisfaction to neither of the parties He 
volve. The sides of the block are called cheeks. A died at Fulham, on 6th August, 1867. 
running block is attached to the object to be moved; BLOM FI ELD, Edward Valentine, brother of 

a standing bloek is fixed to soma permanent support, the preceding, was horn in 1788, studied in Cains 
Bloc Its also receive different denominations from their College at Cambridge, and excited the highest ex- 
elmpe, purpose, and mode of application, which can- pectations. Among several prizes which he received, 
not well bo explained without theuso of figures. No we may mention tho medal assigned Lim in 1809 for 
less than 200 difforont sortB and Bizes are made at bis beautiful odo In Desiderium Porsoni. In 1812 
Portsmouth, England, for tho royal navy, besides a fellowship in Emmanuel College was conferred on 
which there are various sorts used only in the mer- him. In 1 81 8 he visited Germany, whore he ao- 
chant shipH. The machinery for supplying the royal quirod a good knowledge of the German language 1 , 
navy with blocks is the invention of Mr. (afterwai ds and became acquainted with Wolf in Berlin, and 
Sir Mark I.) Brunei. Tt enables four men. in a Schneider in Breslau. After his return he wrote 
given time, to complete tlic sliolls of as many blocks in the Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical 
as fifty men could do by the old method; and the Researches, remarks on German literature, which 
blocks produced by the machinery far surpass in were received with approbation. The University of 
make those produced by the hand. Iron blocks and Cambridge appointed him one of the preachers of 
sheaves have been introduced Isith into the naval and St Mary’s Church. He began a translation of 
the merchant Hervico with great success. Schneider's G rieehisch -dcutehes Lexicon, but did not 

BLOEMAART, sometimes also called BloM, live to finish it. Matthiue's Griechisehe Grammatik, 
Abraham, a Dutch painter, born at Gorkum alxnit however, lie translated completely. His translation 
1666, died at Utrecht in 1(167, or according toothers, was published by his brother, and everywhere well 
but less probably, in 1647. His paintings are re- received. He was in Switzerland in 1816 with his 
preached with various faults, yet he is distinguished pupil, a young nobleman, and in his haste to return 
by the brilliancy of his colouring and the richness of to Cambridge, on hearing that he was appointed 
ms invention. Ho painted all sorts of objects, but proctor for the following year, the fatigue of rapid 
Ins landscapes are the most esteemed He had four travelling occasioned a sickness of which he died in 
H( >na, of whom Comolis, born at Utrecht in 1608, died October, 1816. 

* iiT )ni Jnl n was a distinguished engraver. BLONDEL, a confidential servant and instructor 

nL( ) LMFONTEIN, the chief town and seat ot in music of Richard Occur do Lion of England, about 
gnvrrnnn-nt of the Orange River Colony, South tho year 1190. While his master was the prisoner of 
triea, 460 mileR by rail north from Port Elizabeth, the Duke of Austria, Blondel went through Tales- 
stands on a plain 4600 feet above Bea-level, and tine and all parts of Germany in search of him. He 
a pleasant, well-built place, with handsome public understood, it is said, that a prisoner of rank was 
RTrvra / ®? e ^ upp - confined in Lowenstein Castle, and hastened hither. 

PrennL \ anc *iontly Bltsum), the capital of the Placing himself under a grated tower, he began to 
l'oriii i , P ar to fl ® u t Loir -et- Cher, 99 miles s.s.w. sing one of the French lays which he had formerly 
Loire f Jtta j , situated on the right bank of the compo«ed for Richard. Scarcely hail he finished the 
theatre T ° n wb c . ” 8ea ^ form of an amplii- first stanza, when a voice from the dungeon of the 
narrow * a C0 “ H18 .^ H °f 011 upper town, with very tower responded. Thus he discovered his king, 
handarnnk croo ^ e o streets; a lower town, with man; delivered him, and gained tho name of the faithful 
•nd of JL~ ou ? eH > ®*t»nding along a handsome quay; Blondel. G retry’s fine opera, Richard Cceur de Lion, 
oral suburbs, with one of which it oom- is founded on this anecdote. 
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BLOOD In the rod fluid contained in the blood- 
vessels of animal bodies. It is found in the mam- 
malia, in birds, in reptiles, and In Ashes. In the last 
two classes of animals the temperature of the blood 
is much lower than in the former, for which reason 
they are distinguished by the name cold - blooded, 
while the others are termed warm-blooded animals. 
Insects and worms, instead of red blood, have a 
juice of a whitish oolour, which is called white blood . 
in the blood two different substances are contained, 
which are separated by coagulation — the ttrum, a 
fluid like the white of an egg, and a thick matter, to 
which the red oolour properly belongB, which is much 
heavier than the former, and is called the coagulum, 
The last may be divided again into two different parts 
—into the cruor, or that part of the blood which 
is intrinsically red and coagulable, and lymph, or 
Hbrine , to which the coagulation of the blood must 
be ascribed. The fibrine in young animals is much 
whiter than in older and stronger ones. The blood 
of the latter contains much more nitrogen than that 
of the former. If the nourishment of animals is 
changed, we also find an alteration in the constituent 
arts of their blood. It is also changed by diseases. 
» animals that are hunted to death, or killed by 
lightning, the blood does not coagulate. The blood 
of birds is more highly coloured and warmer than 
that of viviparous animals, and coagulates more 
easily in the air. That of reptiles and fishes coagu- 
lates with difficulty. Aided by magnifying-glasses 
of a strong power, one may observe in examining the 
blood of the living animal, or in blood which is newly 
diawn, that it consists, especially the cruor, of little 
globular bubbles, the g lobules of the blood, as they 
aie called, the diameter of which amounts to about 
tbe three-hundredth part of a line. In blood that 
has been drawn Borne time, although this time may be 
very short, they are not to be discovered They are 
the effect of the life that pervades the blood The 
more robust and healthy an animal is the more 
globules are perceived. They show, as it were, the 
transition from the formless liquid to the original 
form of the first organized matter. The blood is of 
the greatest importance to the life of an animal, and 
may be considered as the source of life. As long ob 
the body is living, the blood is in perpetual motion. 
When it is taken out of the body, a remarkable 
change soon follows: it begins to coagulate, and then 
undergoes, first, an acetous, and after a few dayB a 
putrid fermentation All the blood takes ita origin 
flora the chyle, and deposits by degrees the nourish- 
ing particles requisite to the preser\ ation and growth 
of the body, by a multitude of vessels adapted 
thereto. This is done while it is driven from the 
heart into the remotest parts of the body, and from 
thonce back The circulation of tbe blood is, as it 
were, the principle and first condition of life. With 
it, except in cases of fainting, suffocation, &c , life 
ceases. The heart, the centre of the circulation of 
the blood, has a twofold motion, of contraction and 
dilatation, which constantly alternate. With the 
heart two kinds of vessels are connected — the arteries 
and the veins. (See Blood-vessei®^ The circulation 
of the blood proceeds with qf^astonishing rapidity: 
did it flow at an equal rate in a straight line, it would 
run in the space of one minute through 149 feet. 
This swiftness, however, exists only in the larger 
i essels near tHe heart; the farther the blood recedes 
from the heart, the slower its motion becomes. In 
a grown-up person in good health we may reckon on 
the mass of blood at 24^30 lbs. 

BLOOD, Avenger of, in Scripture, the nearest 
relation of any one that had died by manslaughter 
or murder, so called because it fell to him to punish 
the person who was guilty of the deed. In the poli- 


tical law of Israel the practice of punishment by the 
nearest relative, which had always been prevalent, 
was allowed to continue, while rules were laid down 
to prevent the chief abuses connected with it. Hie 
distinction was sharply drawn between murder and 
manslaughter. For the former no ransom or satis- 
faction was permitted. In the case of the latter, 
however, there were six cities set apart out of the 
number which the Levites occupied, placed at suit- 
able distances over the extend of the land, three on 
each side of tbe Jordan, with roads leading to them 
which were well kept up, and these were titles of 
refuge to which the manslayer might flee, and within 
which he might dwell in safety without fear of the 
avenger. But he was not permitted to return to his 
own plaoe; in fact, he had no safety, if he left his 

S lace of refuge, until the death of the high-priest 
uring whose term of office his misfortune hod oc- 
curred. See Cities of Befog e 
BLOOD, Thomas (commonly called Colonel Blood), 
was a disbanded officer of Oliver Cromwell, and a 
man distinguished in various audacious enterprises. 
He made an attempt to Bteal the crown and regalia 
from the Tower, in which he almost succeeded 
Being, however, taken, he confessed his purpose 
without showing the least fear of death. Charles II. 
from idle curiosity went to see him, and Blood 
persuaded the monarch to pardon him. Charles 
even bestowed an estate with £500 a year upon 
him, whilst poor Edwards, the keeper of the jewel- 
office, who valiantly defended the crown, and wm 
wounded, lived forgotten. 

BLOODHOUND, a variety of the oommon dog, 
called Canis aagax by Linnaeus, chien coward by 
Buffon, remarkable for the perfection of its sense of 
smell. Owing to this circumstance these hounds 
were formerly much employed in pursuing criminals 
escaped from justice, or in tracing out robbers or 
enemies, whose course was inevitably discovered when 
once the bloodhound was placed upon their trail. In 
the border country of Scotland they were formerly 
much employed for such uses, but at present the race 
has become almost forgotten. In the countries of 
South America the Spaniards employed fierce dogs 
to aid them in conquering the Indians, and in the 
Southern United States bloodhounds were employed 
to track runaway slaves. All the varieties of hound, 
however, have much sagacity, and most of the larger 
and stronger breeds have great acuteness of scent, 
and might without much difficulty be trained to act 
as bloodhounds. 

BLOOD-VESSELS are the tubes or vessels in 
which the blood circulates. They are divided into two 
classes — arteries and veins — which have two points of 
union or connection — the first in the heart, from which 
they both originate, and the other in the minute ves- 
sels or net-work in which they terminate. The ar- 
teries arise from the heart and convey the blood to 
all parts of the body; the veins return it to tbe heart. 
The arteries distribute throughout the body a pure 
red blood, for tbe purposes of nourishment; while 
the veins return to the heart a dark-ooloured blood, 
more or less loaded with impurities, and deprived of 
some of its valuable properties. But this is not re- 
turned again to the body in the same state. For tbe 
heart is wisely divided into two portions or sides, * 
right and left, one of which receives the impure Wo?® 
from the veins and Bends it to tbe lungs to be defe- 
cated and freshly supplied with oxygen or vital air, 
while the other receives the pure red blood fro^J*® 8 
lungs, and circulates it anew through the arteries. 
The arteries arise from the left ventricle of the newt 
by one large trunk nearly an inch in diameter. This 
is gradually subdivided into smaller ones, as it pro* 
ceeds towards the limbs, till they terminate at last to 
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vessel* fo email m to be almost Invisible, and in a a little below the knee, and a pair of Turkish panto- 
fine net- work of cells extending through the whole loons secured by bands round the ankles.- Though 
body, In which the blood Is poured out, and nutrition, adopted rather exte ns ively in America, it was unable 
or the increase of the body, takes plaoe, and from to hold its ground against the united strength of pre- 
whioh the residue is taken up by the small veins, to judice and ridicule, and in Britain it soaroely made 
be returned to the heart. The arteries and veins are further way than furnishing a favourite subject of 
widely different in their structure as well as their burlesque on the stage, and of ridloule in the pages 
oses. The former are oomposed of very strong, firm, of Punch. One or two 'strong-minded females, who 
elastic coats or membranes, which are four in num- ventured to brave public opinion by donning the new 
ber. The external covering and the internal lining costume, were persecuted by the mob. Various forms 
of the arteries, although belonging to different classes of 1 rational dress ' have recently been put forward, 
of membranes, are both very thin and soft. The BLOOMFIELD, Roukkt, an English poet, bom 
second o»at is very thick, tough, and elastic, being that at Bonington in 1766, the son of a tailor, learood to 
which ohiefly gives their peculiar appearance to the read at the village school, and in 1781 was sent to 
arteries. The third is formed of fibres, apparently learn the trade of a shoe mak er with his brother in 
muscular, arranged in circular rings around the tube London. The visiting of several places of worship, 
of the vessels. It is well known that the pulse of of a debating society, of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
the heart is felt in the arteries alone, although in the the reading of Bundry bocks, called forth his faculties, 
bleeding of a vein we sometimes Bee the blood start and ho became almost unconsciously a poet. Hearing 
as if in unison with the beating of the heart The him one day repeat a song which he had composed, 
pulse is produced by the wave or stream of blood his astonished brother prevailed on him to offer it to 
which is driven by the heart through the arteries, the London Magazine, and it wob accepted. The 
distending and slightly elevating them, after which piece was called the Milkmaid. A second, the 
they instantly contract from their elasticity, and thus Sailor’s Return, likewise found a place in that jour 
force the blood into the smaller vessels. The pulse ual. Thomson's Seasons, the Paradise Lost, and 
varies in its character with the general state of the other works of this kind, now became the subjects 
health. (See Pulse.) When arteries are cut or of his constant study. In the country, where hs 
wounded the firmness of their coats prevents their resided for a short time in 1786, he first conceived 
closing, and hence arises the fatal nature of wounds the idea of his poem the Farmer’s Boy, which is 
of large vessels, which will remain open till they are characterized by a spirit of rural simplicity and in- 
tied up, or till death is produced. nocence. It was written under the most unfavour- 

The veins commence in hiixoII capillary tubes in able circumstances by a journeyman shoemaker in a 
every part of the body, and by their gradual union garret. It wus first shown to Capel Lofft in 3 798, 
form large trunks till they at last terminate in two who was so much pleased with it, that, in conjunc- 
(one ascending from the lower parts of the body, the tinn with his friend FIU1, lie had it printed in 1800. 
other descending from the head and arms), which Bloomfield was patronized by the Duke of Grafton, 
pour their contents into the heart. Their structure who bestowed on him a small annuity, and made him 
is much less firm than that of the arteries. They are an under-sualer in the seal-office. ThU situation be 
very thin and soft, consisting of only two thin coats was forced to resign on account of ill health. He 
or membranes. The inner or lining membrane is then worked again at his trade as a shoemaker, and 
frequently doubled into folds, forming valves, which employed himself in constructing ASolian harps, 
nearly close the passage in the veins, and thus give Engaging in the book trade he became a bankrupt, 
very material support to the blood as it is moving and in the lattor part of his life was afflicted with 
up in them towards the heart. These valves are not violent headaches, and became nearly blind. He 
-found in the veins of the bowels, the lungs, or the was gradually reduced to such a Btate of nervous 
head. The number of the veins is much greater irritability, that apprehensions were entertained of 
than that of tho arteries, an artery being often ac- his becoming insane. These fears were terminated 
companied by two veins. They diffor bJjbo in this, by his (loath, which took place in August, 1828. 
that while the arteries are deeply seated in the fiosh, BLOUNT, Sir Henry, bom at Tittenhanger, 
to guard them from injury, the veins are very fre- Hertfordshire, in 1 002, studied at Oxford, became a 
quently superficial, and covered only by tho skin, lawyer, travelled through various ports of the 8. of 
Ihe veins, it is well known, are the vessels commonly Europe and Egypt, and published on account of his 
opened m blood-letting, although in cases which ren- travels, which, though not distinguished by accuracy, 
der it necessary a small artery is sometimes divided, were interesting, and passed through at least eight 
There are two portions of the venous system which editions. He was knighted by Charles I., and during 
do not correspond exactly with our general descrip- the civil war took part with the royalists. He was 
tion; these are the veins of the bowels and of the present at the battle of EdgehiU, and is said to have 
lungs. The former cumulate their blood through the been intrusted with the young princes. After the 
liver before it returns to the heart, and the latter, king’s death he came to London, and was employed 
the pulmonary veins, convey red blood from the by Cromwell and the Parliament in several import- 
lungs to the heart. (For an account of the circula- ant affairs. He died in 1682. His infidel tendencies 
tion of the blood, see Heart.) It should also be became more fully developed in his son Chari es 
mentioned that the large vein which brings back (bom 1664), who made himself known as a deistical 
the blood from the lower part of the body, receives writer, and is said to have bad the assistance of his 
8 ^^P^tic and Laoteal vessels the chyle from father In writing a work called Anima Mundi, or a 
tne bowels which supplies the waste of the blood Historical Account of the Opinions of the Ancients 
and nourishes the body, and the serous and other concerning the Human Soul after Death, &c. Charles 
watery fluids which are taken up by the absorbents Blount wrote various other works of the same nature, 
m nr ^ le k*jy- containing open or covert attacks- on Christianity, and 

j COSTUME, The, a style of dress afterwards gave practical proof of the effect of his 
U °v the year 1849 by Mrs. Bloomer principles on his own mind by committing suicide, 

, J* wl l° P ro P°wd thereby to effect a own- Aug. 1698. 

Ka I ?r“ in female dress, and add materially BLOW, John, a celebrated musical composer, 
-i_/V health and comfort of the fair sex. It eon- born In 1648 , became organist of Westminster Abbey 
of a jaoket with dose sleeves, a skirt reaching | at the age of twenty-one, in 1676 also organist of 
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the Ohapel Royal, and obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Musio. In 1680 he resigned hie post as organist I 
of Westminster Abbey to his pupil Purcell. In 
1699 lie was appointed composer to the Chapel 
Royal, and he died in 1708. He was a voluminous 
composer, but many of his works have never been 
printed. Among his sacred pieces are upwards of 
a hundred anthems, fourtoen church services, and 
various other compositions. A number of his secular 
compositions for one, two, or three voices, with 
accompaniment were published under the name of 
Amphion Anglicus. 

BLOWING-MACHINE, a machine employed at 
iron -works and other places for supplying large fur- 
naces with a blast of air. It is necessary that the 
current of air should be propelled into the furnace 
with a certain rapidity and volume, and also with 
regularity; for which purpose many conti i vances have 
been employed. In minor operations two pairs of 
bellows may be used, so that while the one is empty- 
ing the other may be filling. Or what is called the 
double-bellows may be used, consisting practically 
of two bellows joined together by one of their boards, 
so that there are three boards instead of two, an<l 
two chambers instead of one. The upper chamber, 
to which the exit-pipe is attached, is filled from tho 
lower, which is itself filled by means of a lever in 
the same way as the single bellows. The upper 
chamber is thus always supplied with air, which is 
forced out through the exit pipe by a weight or 
spring. In some cases large cylinders are made use 
of, with piatons working in them, the air being thus 
pumped into n reservoir, from which it iB directed 
into the furnace under a regulated pressure. Various 
modern blowers are constructed on the fan principle, 
a fan or some similar contrivance, working within a 
drum or cylinder, being driven with great rapidity 
so as to force a regular current of air in the required 
direction. Instead of driving a current of air into 
a furnaoe, a blowing-machine may be employed to 
cause an artificial draught, as in the case of mines. 
In the smelting of iron by the hot-air blast, the air 
is heated before entering the furnace. The effect of 
the air is thus greatly increased, and the liot-blast is 
justly regarded as the most important modern im- 
provement in the art of smelting. See Iron. 

BLOWPIPE is the name applied to an instru- 
ment by means of wliioh the (lame of u candle, a gas- 
jet. &o., is made to produce an intense heat, being 
then employed for a variety of useful purposes. Its 
most simple form is that of a tapering tube about 8 
inches in length, and curved nearly at right angleB 
within 2 inches of its smaller extremity. At its 
larger end it is nearly £ inch in diameter, and at the 
smaller only large enough to admit a common-sized 
J on. It is made of brass or iron. In using it the 
flame of the gas-jet or candle is turned aside from 
its vertical to a horizontal direction by a stream of 
air impelled upon it, cither from the lungs or from 
a double bellows. Tho flame in itH new direction 
assumes a conical Rhape, and consists of two parts, 
visible by their different colou^ the outer being 
reddish-brown, and the inu^ydue. The heat at the 
apex of the inner cone is^e most intense, and is 
equal to that produced in the best furnaces. It is 
employed by the jeweller and goldsmith in the 
operation of soldering, and by other artists who 
fabricate small objects in metal ; by tho glassblowcr 
in making thermometers, barometers, and other 
glass instruments; by the enameller, and indeed 
wherever it is required to subject a small body to a 
strong heat. 

The blowpipe has undergone a variety of im- 
provements in the hands of the chemist, to whose 
researches it has proved an excellent auxiliary. In 


its common form, as described, it consist* simply 
of a tapering tube, having the smaller end, from 
which the stream of air is transmitted to the flame, 
curved so that the jet shall be sent sidewise to the 
operator. Wollaston’s portable blowpipe is formed 
of three 'pieces fitted into one another when in use, 
but which may be taken down and mado to slide 
within each other, and oarried within the pencil-case 
of a common pocket-book. Most laboratory blow- 
pipes have a hollow bulb or enlarged part at or near 
the end, the object of which is to condense the 
vapour of the breath, which often proves injurious 
in the common form of the instrument. To prevent 
corrosion from the action of the moisture, the bulb 
is made either of silver or sheet-tin, and it is capable 
of being opened in order that it may be more easily 
cleaned. A little practice is necessary to enable the 
operator to keep up a constant blast for any length 
of time, the current of air being propelled through 
tho pipe by the muscular exertion of the cheeks, 
while respiration is carried on through the nose. 
But when the process has to he long continued, even 
tho operator of experience will find this burdensome, 
and the current ef air is, in that case, supplied by 
bellows. This is the kind of blowpipe commonly 
used by glassblowers. Another form of blowpipe 
is that called the ccolipile. It consists of a hollow 
globe of metal mounted on a stand. Tho globe 
contains weak Bpirit, which is mado to boil by the 
action of a lamp below it, the flame of which is 
acted upon by the vajinur iHsning from a blowpipe 
Jed from the globe. In order to prevent the pres- 
sure of tho vujiour fiom becoming too great, there 
is furnished at the top a safety-valve. This form 
of the blowpipe in, however, found not to be very 
effective, The gas blowpipe, commonly callod tho 
oxy hydrogen blowpipe, is a very important and 
intensely powerful variety, whoso structure iB due 
to Mr. Newman of London. Sir Humphry Davy 
suggested the employment of other gases instead 
of common air, and Dr. Clarke of Cambridge 
adopted the suggestion. Dr. Clarke found that a 
mixture of two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen produced the greatest effect. These gasis 
are contained in n bladder attached to the end of a 
pipe which leads into n vertical cylinder, in which 
is fitted a piston, working through a collar at the 
top. By the action of this piston the gas from the 
bladder is compiessed into a copper chamber, and 
thence issues to the flame through an ordinary 
blowpipe nozzle. To guard against explosions, the 
gases are kept in separate holders, and by means of 
a special kind of burner are prevented from mixing 
until they are just going to bo burned. There are 
various other species of blowpipe, and many uses 
to which they may be applied ; but for amplo infor- 
mation on the subject see Plattner on the Blowpipe- 
BLUCHElt, Gebuard Lkderkcht von, Prince 
of W all Is tad t, field-marshal of Prussia, and knight 
of almost all the distinguished military orders of 
Europe, was born at Kostock, Dec. 16, 1742. When 
he was fourtoen years of age his father, who by 
marriage had become the owner of an estate m 
Mecklenburg, sent him on a visit to a relative in 
island of Rugen. Here the sight of some Swedish 
huzzars excited in him the desire of becoming a 
soldier. His parents and relations in vain attempted 
to dissuade him from this step ; but be took service 
in a Swedish regiment as a volunteer in the capacity 
of u cornet. His first campaign was against the 
Prussians, and he was taken prisoner by the s«ne 
regiment of huzzars which he afterwards commanded 
with so muoh honour. The Commander of this reg»* 
inert, Colonel von Belling, induced him to enter into 
the Prussian service. An exchange waa agreed upo 
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with the Swedes, end Blttoher wu made lieutenant 
in Balling's regiment. Discontented at the promo* 
tion of other officers over his head, he left the army, 
devoted himself to agriculture, and by industry and 
prudence acquired an estate. After the death of 
Frederick II. he became a major in his former regi- 
ment, which he commanded with distinction on the 
Rhine in 1793 and 1794. Oschies, Luxemburg, 
Frankenstein, Oppenheim (Jan. 16, 1794), Kirrweiler 
aud Edisheim in the Palatinate, bear witness to his 
achievements. After the battle of Kirrweiler, in 1794, 
which added greatly to his reputation, he was ap- 
pointed major-general oi the army of observation 
stationed on the Lower Rhine. In 1802, in the name 
of the King of Prussia, he took possession of Erfurt 
and Miihlhausen. Oct. 14, 180G, he fought at the 
battle of Auerstadt. He then with the greater part 
of the cavalry followed the retreat of the Prince of 
Hohenlohe to Pomerania. His Bquadron, moving on 
the left of tho main army, became separated from it 
so far that a junction was possible only by means of 
forced marches both in the day-time and at night. 
The latter Blticher thought himself not authorized 
to venture upon, and the Prince of nohenlohe was 
forced to surrender at Frenzlau. BlUcher, cut off 
from Stettin by this accident, threw himself into 
Mecklenburg, where he joined at Dambeck the corps 
of the Duke of Weimar, commanded by Prince 
William of Brunswick-Oels. All the troops, how- 
ever, were too much fatigued to undertake any enter- 
prise. Having the Orand-duke of Berg on his loft 
flank, the Prince of Ponte-corvo in his front, and 
Marshal Soult on his right, BlUcher was obliged to 
take post behind the Trave in order to draw off the 
three great divisions of the French forces from the 
Oder as long as possible. With this view he entered 
into the territory of the free city of Lubeck. This 
city was soon stormed by the overwhelming power 
of the French. Although Blticher with Bume troops 
escaped out of the city, yet being deprived of all 
means of defending himself, or continuing his flight, 
he was obliged to surrender at Ratkau on tho 6th of 
Nov. This, however, he would not do until per- 
mission had been granted him to add the following 
clause to the instrument, that ‘ the capitulation was 
offered to him by tho Prince of Ponte-corvo, and that 
he accepted it only from want of ammunition, pro- 
visions, and forage.’ Bluclier was now a prisoner of 
war; but ho was Boon exchanged for the French 
general Victor, and immediately after his arrival at 
KonigHberg placed at the head of a corps, and sent 
by water to Swedish Pomerania to Bhare in the de- 


fence of Stralsund, and to assist the efforts of the 
SwedeB. After the Peace of Tilsit he laboured in 
the department of war at Konigsberg and Berlin. 
He then received the chief military command in 
Pomerania, but at the instigation of Napoloon was 
afterwards with several other distinguished men, dis- 
missed from the service. In the campaign of 1812, 
when the Prussians assisted the French, ho took no 
part; but no sooner did Prussia rise against her 
oppressors than BlUcher, already seventy years old, 
engaged in the cause with all his former activity. 
He was appointed commander-in chief of the PruB- 
Bians and the Russian corps under General Winzinge- 
f. » which at a later period was separated from 
i h?o\ heroism in the battle of Ltitzen (May 2, 
813) was rewarded by the Emperor Alexander with 
„ or der of St. George. The battles of Bautzen and 
anau, those on the Katzbach (see Wahlstadt) aud 
k 8, ^ dQd to N* glory- On the Katzbach 
..,*5® defeated the army of Marshal Macdonald, 
Silesia. His army now received the 
in vat °1 , ^*k**»»- Napoleon himself endeavoured 
Vab toohecktheoW gmmd ofhuxmr,, as he called 


him. Oct. 3, Blttoher crossed the Elbe at Warteaburg 
This bold Btep compelled the great Bohemian army 
under Sohwartzenberg, and the northern army under 
the Orown-prinoe of Sweden, to act with more spirit. 
The great battle of Leipzig approached. Oct. 16, he 
gained a signal advantage over Marshal Marmont 
at Mockem, foroing his way ob far as the suburbs of 
Leipzig. On the 1 8 th, in connection with the Grown - 
prince of Sweden, he contributed grqaliy to the de- 
feat of the enemy, and on the 19th his troops made 
the first assault upon Leipzig His promptitude end 
peculiar manner of attacking had aLroady, in the 
beginning of the oampaigu, procured him from the 
Russians the name of Marthai Forward. From that 
time it became his name of honour throughout the 
whole German territory. Jan. 1, 1814, with the 
Silesian army, which now consisted of two Prussian, 
two Russian, one Hessian, and one mixed corps, he 
crossed the llhiuo at Kaub, took possession of Nancy 
on the 17th, gained, February 1, the battle of La 
llothifere, and pushed forward towards Paris. His 
detached corps were, however, checked by Napoleon; 
yet Blucher, though with a great loss, effected hb 
retreat towards Chalons. He then crossed the Aisne 
at Soissons, joined the northern army, obtained, 
March 9, a victory over Napoleon at Laon, and, in 
connection with Schwartzenberg, at the dose of the 
month, pressed forward to Pans. The day of Mont- 
martre crowned this campaign, and, March 31, 
Blucher entered the capital of France. His king, in 
remembrance of the victory which he hail gained 
near Wahlstadt, made him Prince of Wahlstadt, with 
a suitable income. In England, whither he fol- 
lowed the allied monarchs, in June of the same year, 
he was received by the people with enthusiasm. 
The University of Oxford conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Ho afterwards lived on bis 
estates in Silesia tdl 1815, when the chief command 
was again committed to him, and ho led his army 
into the Netherlands. June 15, Napoleon threw 
himself upon him, and Blticher, on the 16th, wm 
defeated at Ligny. In this engagement bis horse 
was killed, and he was thrown under his body. 
After this unfortunate yet honourable day, the true 
greatness of the faeld-marahal and his army became 
apparent. In the battle of the 18th Blucher arrived 
at the most decisive moment upon the ground, and 
taking Napoleon in the rear and flank, assisted ma- 
terially in completing the great victory of Belle 
Alliance, or Waterloo (which see). He refused the 
proffered armistice, and forced Paris to surrender; 
opposing with energy, on thiB second conquest of the 
capital, tho system of forbearance practised on the 
former occasion. As he was already a knight of all 
the military orders of Europe, the King of Prussia, 
to reward his new services, created a new order ex- 
pressly for him. After the Peace of Paris the prince 
retired to his estates. Aug. 26, 1819, the anniver- 
sary of tho battle on the Katzbach, the hero received 
at Rostock, his native place, an honour which is sel- 
dom bestowed in Germany. The whole body of his 
countrymen, the inhabitants of Mecklenburg, united 
to erect a monument commemorating his glory, exe- 
cuted by Sch ailow in Berlin. Blucher died, after a 
short illness, at his estate of Kriblowitz, in Silesia, 
September 12, 1819, aged almost Boventy-seven years. 
Juno 18, 1826, a statue of bronze was erected tc 
Viim in Berlin, 12 feet in height, modelled by Rauch, 
and cast by Le Quine and Keisinger. — Blticher was 
not so emin ent for military science as for ability m 
action. He himself often acknowledged this, when 
he was praising the merits of Gneisenau, to whose 
assistance he was greatly indebted. In battle, how- 
ever, he had the eye of a falcon. His simplicity, 
good nature, and bravery endeared him to his sol- 
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dlars, who loved him like a father. Hie addresses 
and proclamations are distinguished for their brevity, 
precision, and simplicity, forming a striking contrast 
to the high-sounaing French proclamations of the 
time. See Blilcher’s Lebensbeschreibung (Bltlcher’s 
Life), by Varnhagen von Ense, Berlin, 1827; and 
Seherr’s BlUcher, seine Zeit and sein Leben (BlUcher’s 
Life and Times; two vols., Leipzig, 1662). 

BLUE, a well-known oolour, and also the name 
of various dyes and pigments having this oolour, and 
obtained from various sources. See Cobalt, Colour, 
Dyeing, Indigo, Smalt, Ultramarine, Woad, Fig- 
ments, and next article. 

BLUE, Prussian, a colouring matter of a pure 
dark-blue colour, sometimes with a bronze lustre, 
sometimes dull; inodorous and insipid; insoluble in 
water, alcohol, or ether; decomposed by oaustic al- 
kalies. The disoovery of thiH colour was accidentally 
made in 1704 by Diesbach, a manufacturer of colours, 
who, with the intention of precipitating tho colour- 
ing matter from cochineal, with which alum and 
sulphate of iron were dissolved, procured some alkali 
from the laboratory of Dippel. This alkali, which 
Dippel had been heating with some animal matter, 
produced a beautiful blue precipitate. Dippel, dis- 
covering that the alkali had acquired this power of 
forming a blue precipitate of iron on aocnunt of its 
mixture with animal oil, soon learned to prepare it 
in a more simple way. It is now prepared from the 
yellow prussiate of potash (potassium ferrocyanide — 
see Prussic Acid) and copperas with Bulphuric acid. 

BLUE-BELL, the popular name of the wild hya- 
cinth ( Seilla nutans ), and also in Scotland of Cam- 
panula rotwndifd ia, a plant usually known in England 
as the Hare-bell. Tho first-named plant belongs to 
the order Lihacete, and is a well-known ornament of 
woods in spring. It is a bulbous plant, with long, 
narrow leaves, and racemes of bluish-purple hell- 
shaped flowers. In the mass it gives to the localities 
where it flourishes a most striking colour, especially 
when associated with a host of golden daffodils. See 
IIark-uell 

BLUE-BIRI), or Blue-robin ( Sylvia sialis, or 
Sialia sialis), an insesBorial bird belonging to the 
Sylviadffi or Warblers, inhabiting North America, 
over a great part of which it is a bird of passage, 
making its first appearance as a harbinger of spring. 
The middle of March is the ordinary time of mating, 
when the male blue bird is observed to he extremely 
devoted to the fem.de, and shows the ardour of his 
attachment by every attention in his power. The 
neBt of the former year is then repaired, and the 
female begins to lay her eggs, usually five, sometimes 
six, of a pale-blue colour. Two or three broods are 
raised in a season. The principal food of this species 
is insects, especially large beetles : berries, per- 
simmons, and the seeds of various plants, are also 
discovered in their stomachs. The spring and 
Bummer Bong of the blue-bird is a soft and often - 
repeated warble: in the month of October it changes 
to a single plaintive note. About the middle of 
November the blue-birds nearly all disappear. They 
are always regarded with favour the farmer. The 
male blue-bird is 6$ inche^ong, with very full and 
broad wings. All the uppdP[iarts are of a rich sky- 
blue, with purple reflections; the throat, breast, and 
■ides rich, ruddy chestnut, the bill and legs are 
black. The. female u easily known by the duller 
oast of the plumage on the back, and by the red on 
the breast not descending so low as in the male, and 
being much fainter. The blue -bird inhabits the 
whole of the United- States, also Mexico, Brazil, 
Guiana, and the Bahama Islands. Wilson states 
that ’nothing is more common in Pennsylvania than 
to see large flocks of these birds, in the spring and 


I fall, passing at considerable heights in the air, from 
the s. in the former, and from the N. in the latter 
season. I have seen in the month of October, about 
an hour after sunrise, ten or fifteen of them descend 
from a great height, and settle on the top of a tall, 
detached tree, appearing, from their silence and 
sedateness, to be strangers and fatigued. After a 
pause of a few minutes they began to dross and 
arrange their plumage, and continued so employed 
for ten or fifteen minutes more; then, on a few 
warning notes being given, porhapB by the leader of 
the party, the whole remounted to a vast height, 
steering in a direct line for the s.w.’ 

BLUE-BOOKS, the official reports, papers, and 
documents printed for the British government to 
be laid before the Houses of Parliament. They are 
so called simply from being stitched up in blue 
paper wrappers, and include bills presented to, and 
acts passed by, the houses; reports and papers moved 
for by members or granted by govomment; reports 
of committees; statistics of trade, &c. 

BLUE-PILL, a preparation of mercury for medi- 
cinal use. It consists of two parts by weight of mer- 
cury triturated with three parts of conserve of rosrB 
till it loses its globular form. This is mixed with 
one part of liquorice- root powder, and thus 3 grains 
of the mixture contain 1 grain of mercury. It is 
used as a purgative, especially in the case of a slug- 
gish liver, and either alono or in conjunction with 
other medicines. It is, however, not a safe medicine 
to employ except under medical advice. 

BLUE-RIDGE, tho most easterly ridge of the 
Alleghany or Appalachian Mountains, whioh extends 
from the rivor Hudson s.w. to Georgia, but first re- 
ceives the name of Blue- Ridge when it entcrR Vir- 
ginia (East), the western portion of which it traverses. 
Many of the streams of Virginia rise in this ran»e. 
The most elevated summits are the peaks of Otter 
(4000 feet), in Virginia. 

BLUE-STOCKING, a pedantic woman; a lady 
regarded as too fond of learning. The origin of this 
name in England is thus given by Boswell in his 
Life of Johnson: ‘About this time (1780) it was 
much the fashion for several ladies to have evening 
assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in 
conversation with literary and ingenious men, ani- 
mated with a desire to please. These societies were 
denominated bluestocking clubs, the origin of which 
name was as follows. — One of the most eminent 
members of these societies was Mr. Stillingfleet, who 
always wore hi we stockings. Such was the excellence 
of his conversation, that his absence was felt os a 
great loss, and it used to be said, “We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings"; and thus by degrees 
the title was established.’ 

BLUM, Robert, a noted character in connection 
with the cause of Liberalism in Germany, was born 
at Cologne in 1 807, of humble parentage. He served 
for a short time in the army, and became subsequently 
connected with the Leipzig Theatre, of which he acted 
for some time as secretary and treasurer. About tho 
year 1840 he began to come prominently forward 
as the champion of the Liberal oause, and acquired 
much renown as a popular orator. On the outbreak 
of thecoinmotionsof 1848 he manifested greatenthusi* 
asm, and became soon the rallying-point of democracy 
in Saxony, and the leading member of opposition in 
the National Assembly at Frankfort, to which he was 
sent that year as member for Leipzig. The events 
of October at Vienna inspired him witn fresh energy, 
and he proceeded thither at the head of a deputation 
to express the sympathy of the German democrats 
in the Frankfort Assembly with the Viennese. He 
took an aoti ve part in the oonfliot of the citizens witn 
the imperialists; but on the surrender of the capital 
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to 'WlndisohgrUtx, vu arrested with several of his not po sse ssed of venom, the branches of the upper 
uompanions on 4th November. Brought before a and lower jaw, throughout their entire length, as 
military tribunal, he pleaded in vain his privileges as well as the palate bones, are armed with pointed, 
a deputy from the German diet, and was oondemned recurved, solid, and permanent teeth, forming four 
to be hanged, a sentence which wss changed into nearly equal rows above, and two below, 
death by the bullet. He was accordingly shot on The genus Boa comprises all those serpents which, 
the morning of 9th November, 1848. in addition to the preceding characters, have the 

BLUMENBACH, .To han n Fmedbioh, one of the acuta on the under part of the tail single; a hook on 
most celebrated naturalists of modern times, bom at each side of the vent; the tail prehensile; the body 
Gotha in 1752, studied at Jena and Gottingen, and compressed and largest in the middle, and with small 
was appointed in the latter in 1776 extraordinary scales, at least on the posterior part of the head, 
professor of medicine and inspector of the museum of The species properly belonging to this genus are 
natural history, and in 1778 ordinary professor. In among the largest of the serpent tribe, some of them, 
1788 he visited England, where he was received with when full grown, being 80, and even 40 feet long, 
marked distinction by George III. and his queen, Though destitute of fangs and venom, nature has 
and formed an intimacy with Sir Joseph Banks, endowed them with a degree of muscular power 
Solander, and other distinguished naturalists, and in which renders them terrible. Happily, they are not 
1790 he repeated hia visit. In 1812 he was appointed common in situations much froquenied by mankind, 
secretary to the Hoyal Society of Sciences at Gottin- but are chiefly found in the vast marshy regions of 
gen, in 1810 became physician to the King of Great Guiana, and other hot parts of the Amerioan oonti- 
Britain and Hanover, in 1821 was made a knight* nent Although sufficiently active when fasting or 
commander of the Guelphic Order, and in 1831 was hungry, they become very sluggish and inert after 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences at having gorged their prey, at which t.inm they aro 
Paris. In 1825 the jubilee of his graduation as most easily destroyed. In order to obtain their food, 

• doctor was celebrated. On this occasion a medal was the boss of largest size attach themselves to the trunk 
struck, and an endowment founded under the name or branches of a tree, in a situation likely to be visited 
of the Blumenbach Stipendium or Bursary, to assist by quadrupeds for the sake of pasture or water, 
young talonted physicians and naturalists, and enable There the serpent swingB about in the air, as if a 
them to make scientific travels. In 1635 he retired branch or pendent of the tree, until some luckless 
from public life, and died January 22, 1840, at the animal approaches; then, suddenly relinquishing its 
advanced age of eighty-eight. The first work which position, swift as lightning he seizes the victim, and 
brought him into notice was the thesis for his degree, coils liis liody spirally round its throat and chest, 
entitled De Generis Hurnani Varietate Nativa, and until, after a few ineffectual cries and struggles, the 
from its publication in 1775 he continued almost for animal is suffocated, and expires In producing this 
rixty years to exert a powerful influence on the pro- effect, the serpent does not merely wreathe itself 
gress of science, both by the numlier of distinguished around its prey, but places fold over fold, as if desir- 
pupils who were indebted for their first training to ous of adding as much weight as possible to the mus- 
his admirable lectures, and by his valuable writings, culnr effort these folds are then gradually tightened 
partly inserted in the Transactions of scientific so- with enormous force, and speedily induoe death. The 
cietios, and partly published as separate works, animals thus destroyed by the larger boas are deer, 
Among the latter, in addition to the thesis, which dogs, and even bullocks. The prey is then prepared 
received important additions in subsequent editions, for being swallowed, which the creature accomplishes 
and may be said to have given a direction to the most by pushing the limbs into the most convenient |»osi 
important studies of his after life, are the Institu- tion, and then covering the surface with a glutinous 
tiones Physiologic®, first published in 1787, and long saliva The reptile commences the act of deglutition 
a text-book in many of the most celebrated schools by taking the muzzle of the prey into its mouth, 
of Europe; the Handbuch der vergleichenden Ana- which is capable of vast extension; and, by a succes- 
tomie (Handbook of Comparative Anatomy), which, sion of wonderful muscular contractions, the rest of 
though now defective in conaeqnonce of the rapid the body is gradually drawn in, with a stead) and 
progiess which has Bince been mode, was the best regular motion. As the mass advances in the gullet, 
work that had appeared up to its date, and even still the parts through which it has passed resume their 
maintains its ground as a valuablo manual; and his former dimensions, though its immediate situation is 
(Jollectio Craniorum Diversarum Gentium. The last always betrayed by external protuberance, 
work, contained in sevon decodes published between As already mentioned, the a^ies of Boa are pecu- 
1790 and 1828, gives descriptions and figures of his liar to the hot parts of South America, though nothing 
collection of skulls, one of the most extensive in exist- is more common than the error of confounding the 
ence, and still preserved at Gbttingen, though not so great serpents of India, Africa, &c., with the proper 
carefully as its value deserves. In regard to the im- Boa. The gTeat serpents of the old continent belong 
portant subject of which it troats, Blumenbach held to the genus Python, and will be treated of under 
decidedly that the human race formed only one that title. It is nevertheless true that Pliny has 
species, and had originally descended from a single spoken of the huge serpents of India, and afterwards 
pair; but he divided it into the five varieties of Cau- of large serpents of Italy, which were called Uo®, 
u n ^°^ an ’ Negro, American, and Malay. the name being derived according to him from the 
Cn • • name °* ft g® nu » of reptiles belonging to fact of their sometimes sucking cows. 

,er P en t* proper, having the tym- Among the most celebrated species is the Boa con- 
whi • j 6 °, r P edioie the lower jaw movable, stricter, distinguished by a large chain, formed alter- 
bon e “ almost always suspended to another nately of luge, blackish, irregular hexagonal spots, 

bv ^ an ,°8 OUfl to the mastoid, attached to the Bkull with pale, oval spots, notched at their two extremi- 
mohil’fw laments, which contribute to its ties, along the back. This is the largest species of the 

and * u branches of this jaw are not united, genus Boa, but several other large American aer- 
mariN?* 8 ? u PP er j aw we attached to the inter- pente, whose habits are the same, are also called boas, 
mak 5?, n ® on y b y ligaments, so that these ani- though included in different genera. Among these 
bodlJ u tb® mouth sufficiently to swallow are the ringed boa, which was worshipped in ancient 

lanjer than themselves. Their palatal arches times by the Mexicans and propitiated by human 
^w^e of this mobility. In the species of this tribe sacrifices, and the dog-headed boa. The anaconda 
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(which see) is also included by some in the genus Boa. 
The other species are of smaller size, and some do 
not muoh exceed that of the largest common snakes. 
We cannot refleot upon the natural history of these 
great reptiles without being struck with their pecu- 
liar adaptation to the situations in which they are 
commonly most abundant. In regions bordering on 
great rivers, which, like the Orinoco, Ac., annually 
inundate vast tracts of country, these serpents live 
securely among the trees with which the soil in 
ouvered, and are capable of enduring very protracted 
hunger without” much apparent Buffering or diminu- 
tion of vigour. Noxious as such districts are to 
human life, they teem with a gigantic and luxuriant 
vegetation, and are the favourite haunts of numerous 
animals, preyed upon, and to a certain degree re- 
stricted in their increase, by the boas. As their 
prey oomo within their reach, they require no deadly 
apparatus of poison to produce their destruction, 
since nature has endowed them with vast muscular 
strength. Once fairly involved in the crushing folds 
of a boa* the strength of the strongest man is of no 
avail. (See Plate at Ruin ilks.) 

BOABDIL, Abu-Abihillah, last Moorish king 
of Granada, gained the throne in 1481 by expelling 
his father, Mulei Hassan ; but being attacked by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, waa defeated and taken pri- 
soner. His father having resumed his crown, Ferdi- 
nand set him at liberty, and promised to assist him 
against his father, on condition of his agreement to 
become the vassal of Spain. He accepted the igno- 
minious oondition, and his father died of a broken 
heart. Boabdil was not permitted to reign in peace. 
By his tyranny he provoked the hostility of his own 
subjects, and Ferdinand, taking advantage of the 
dissensions which prevailed, laid siege to Granada. 
The Moors made a valiant defence, and were prepared 
to bury themselves under the ruins of the city, but 
Boabdil capitulated, and retired to a domain of the 
AlpujarraB assigned him by the victor (1491 ). When 
on his way he turned round to take a last look of the 
city, and burst into tears. ‘ Right, my son, ’ exclaimed 
his mother Aixa, who was standing by him, * weep 
like a woman for the throne which you had not the 
spirit to defend as a man and a king.’ Boabdil soon 
afterwards passed into Africa, and fell in battle 
while assisting the King of Fez in an attempt to 
dethroue the King of Morocco. 

BOADICEA, Queen of the Iceni, in Britain, dur- 
ing the reign of Nero. Having been treated in the 
most ignominious manner by the Romans, she headed 
a general insurrection of the Britons, attacked the 
Roman settlements, reduced London to ashes, and 
put to the sword all strangers to the number of 
70,000. Suetonius, the Roman general, defeated her 
in a decisive battle, and Boadicea, rather than fall 
into the hands of her enemies, put an end to her own 
life by poison. This conflict took place a.d. 62. 

BOARD, a number of persons having the manage- 
ment, direction, or superintendence of some public 
or private office or trust; often an office under the 
control of an executive government, the business of 
which is oonducted by officers specially appointed. 

Board of Admiralty, thagifficers appointed for 
ihe administration of thjflbav&l affairs of Britain. 
The ohief of the board iscolied First Lord of the 
Admiralty. See Admiral. 

Board of Agriculture, a British government 
board, established in 1889, for the furtherance of the 
agricultural interests of the United Kingdom. It 
collects and publishes statistics of agriculture and 
forestry, issues regulations regarding pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other cattle diseases; deals with the 
analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, Ac. It also 
publishes a quarterly journal. 


Board of Trade, a department of the British 
government, having wide and important functions 
respecting the trade and navigation of the kingdom. 
It is a permanent committee of the privy-oounoil, and 
is presided over by a member of the cabinet as pre- 
sident, there being also a permanent secretary, a 
parliamentary secretary, a comptroller-general of 
the commercial, labour, and statistical department, 
five departmental assistant secretaries, and a large 
staff of professional and other officials. The Com- 
mercial, Labour , and Statistical Department has to 
prepare the official volumes of statistics which are 
periodically issued. It may also be required to pre- 
paro npeoial statistical returns for the information of 
members of parliament, chambers of commerce, or 
private persons who have occasion to apply. It gives 
information with regard to the Btate of the laboui 
market at home and abroad, and publishes The 
Board of Trade Journal, a monthly periodical con- 
taining much matter of value to commercial men 
and others. The Railway Department has the super- 
vision of railways and railway companies, and must 
be supplied with notices of application for railway 
acts and with plans, before the relative bill can be 
brought before parliament. Before a line is opened 
for traffic the permission of the board on the report 
of an inspector must bo got; and on the ocourrenct 
of an accideut notice must be sent to the department, 
which is then empowered to take any measures it 
may deem necessary for the public B&fety or interest. 
It also takes under its supervision tramways, sub 
ways, canals, gas and water works, and prepares 
provisional orders relating to such. The Harbour 
Department exercises a supervision over harbours, 
lighthouses, pilotage, Ac. The Marine Department 
has to see to the registration, condition, and discipline 
of merchant ships, to watch over the mercantile 
marine offices, and to see that the regulations with 
regard to the engagement of seamen and apprentioeB 
are carried out; to examine officers, and make in- 
vestigations into misconduct and wrecks; and gener- 
ally to take in hand most of the business thrown 
upon the board by the various shipping acts. The 
Financial Department has to keep the accounts of 
the board, controlling the receipts and expenditure. 
It has also to deal with Greenwich pensions, seamen's 
savings-banks and money-orders, tho proper distri 
bution of the effects of seamen dying abroad, and 
the like. The Fisheries Department has to do with 
the regulation of both sea and inland fisheries. The 
Bankruptcy Department appoints official receivers, 
and generally carries out the provisions in regard t<> 
bankruptcy. Tho patent office is under the board 
of trade, as well as the standards of weights and 
measures. 

BOAT, properly a vosHel that may be propelled 
by oars, and is without a deck; but the term is 
used in a very wide and unrestricted way, and 
when we speak of u steam-6oat we may mean a 
very large vessel. Boats differ in construction and 
name according to the services in which they are 
employed; according to the district or country to 
which they belong; according as they are intended 
for swiftness or burden, deep or shallow water, Ac. 
— The long-boat or launch, is the largest boat 
belonging to a ship, and steam-launches are now 
common.— The barge is the next in size, but of 
slighter frame, and intended for oarrying the com* 
manding officers to and from the ship. The name 
is likewise given to a boat of state furnished am* 
equipped in the most sumptuous style. The word i* 
also applied to capacious boats of burden used on 
canals and rivers.— The pinnace resembles a barge, 
bub is smaller. —The cutter s of a ship are broader ana 
deeper than the barge or pinnace, and are employe" 
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b carrying light articles, passengers, Ac., on board. 
—Yaxol* are used for similar purposes, and are 
smaller than cutters. — A gig is a long, narrow boat, 
ased for expedition, and rowed with six or eight oars. 
— The jolly-boat is smaller than a yawl, ana is used 
for going on shore. — A wherry is a light, sharp boat, 
used in a river or harbour for transporting passengers. 
— A punt is a flat-bottomed boat, chiefly used for one 
person to go on shore from small vessels. — A skiff is 
a small boat like a yawl, used for passing rivers. — A 
Motes is a flat-bottomed boat, used in the West Indies 
for carrying hogsheads from the shore to ships in the 
roads — A felucca is a small vessel with six or eight 
oars, frequent in the Mediterranean ; its helm may 
be applied in the head or stem as occasion requires. 
Also, a narrow-decked galley -built vessel in great use 
there, of one or two, sometimes even three, masts, 
and oarrying lateen sails. — Scow is an American 
word, signifying a large, flat-bottomed, heavy boat, 
about 30 feet long and 12 wide. In some parts of 
the United States it is called a gondola. See Canoe, 
Galley, Ac. 

BOBBIN-NET. See Lace. 

BOCCACCIO, Giovanni, whose name alone, as 
Mazzuchelli justly says, is equivalent to a thousand 
encomiums, was the son of a Florentine merchant. 
His family came originally from Ccrtnldn, a village 
in TuHcany ; whence he gives himself the appellation 
da Certaldo . He was the offspring of an illicit con- 
nection which his father formed while on a visit of 
business at Paris, and was born in that city, 1313. 
Ho early removed to Florence, where he began his 
studies, and even in childhood discovered a decided 
fondness for poetry. In his tenth year his father put 
him undor the care of a merchant, to be educated in 
his business. With him he returned to Paris, and 
remained there six years without acquiring any fond- 
ness for his profession. His residence of eight years 
at Naples was equally ineffectual to this purpose. 
Instead of attending to trade, he formed the closest 
intimacy with several learned men of Florence ami 
Naples, who had been drawn thither by that patron 
of the arts. King Robert. There is nothing to prove 
that he shared in the favour of the prince ; but he 
enjoyed the particular affection of a natural daughter 
of his, for whom he composed many pieces in prose 
and verse, and to whom he often pays homage under 
the name of Fiammetta. Placed in fortunate circum- 
stances, with a lively and cheerful disposition, of a 
soft and pleasing address, tho favoured lover of a 
kiug’s daughter, he regarded with more aversion than 
ever the Htation for which he had been intended. 
The fondness of the princess for poetry ; his own in- 
timacy with scientific and literary men; the tomb of 
Virgil, near Naples, which he used to visit in his 
*valkB ; the presence of Petrarch, who was received 
with the highest distinction at the court of Naples, 
«nd who went from that city to Rome to be crowned 
with the poetic laurel; the intimacy which had arisen 
between the two poets — all operated powerfully on 
Boccaccio to strengthen and fix his natural inclin- 
ation for poetry and literature. After living two 
years at Florence with his father he returned to 
^aples, where he was very graciously received by 
the Queen . Joanna. It iB thought that it was no 
to gratify the young queen than his Fiammotta 
at he wrote his Deoamoron, which has raised him 
>1 v!f r f 1 ^ tka first Italian prose-writer. On the 
oath of his father, becoming master of his own in- 
equations, he settled at Florence, where his first work 
as a description of the plague, which forms the 
pemiig of the Decameron. He afterwards wrote 
at*Po ? °* ^, ante ' Ee was choBen to inform Petrarch, 
of fLo Ua ’ ^ reoal from exile, and the restoration 
property belonging to his father, who had died 


during his' absence. The friendship of these two men 
of genius continued for life. When Boccaocio, some 
years after, had exhausted his fortune in the purchase 
of costly books, and in expensive pleasures, he found 
in Petrarch the most generous assistance — the wise 
counsels of his friend were now as beneficial to his 
morals as they had been to hfe writings ; in fact, tc 
him he was indebted for the change which took place 
in his character. A dying Carthusian had persuaded 
him to renounce all the pleasures of the world ; 
Petrarch softened his determination, and brought 
him back to that proper medium which marks the 
truly wise man. New troubles in Florence induced 
him to retire to Certaldo, where he owned a small 
estate. There he prosecuted his labours in tranquil- 
lity. He now composed several historical works in 
Latin. Among these is the first modern work which 
contains, in a collected form, tho mythological notices 
which are scattered in the writings of the ancients. 
He was well versed in Greek, and had, at his own 
expense, brought Leontius Pilatus of TheBsalonica 
from Vonice to Florence, and maintained him three 
years at his houso, in order to learn Greek of him, 
and to have his assistance in explaining the poems of 
Homer and translating them into Latin. He waa 
tho first who procured copies of the Iliad and Odysaey 
from Greec e at his ow n expense, and spared neither 
cost nor trouble to obtain good Greek and Latin 
manuscripts. At the same time, he used all his in- 
fluence to excite his contemporaries to learn the 
Greek language, and substitute the study of the 
aucients for that of the scholastic philosophy. The 
reputation which ho had gained twice procured for 
him important missions to Pope Urban V. Having 
fulfilled those, he returned to Certaldo and resumed 
his studies. Here he was attacked by a severe and 
lingering disorder, which finally left him in a state 
of debility as painful as the disease itself. Upon his 
recovery he was charged with a difficult but very 
flattering trust. Dante had always been the object 
of his highest admiration. The Florentines, who 
had once persecuted and banished that illustrious 

( >oet, but now did justice to his merits, had resolved, 
»y way of atonement to his memory, to establish a 
public professorship for the illustration of his poems, 
winch were every (lay becoming more obscure as the 
distance of the time when they were written became 
greater. This new professorship was conferred upon 
Boccaccio, who devoted himself to it with bo much 
ardour that his health could never be firmly re-estab- 
lished. This received a further shock from the death 
of his instructor and deareBt friend Petrarch. He 
survived him not much more than a year, and died 
at Certaldo December 21, 1875. On his tomb was 
placed this inscription, composed by himself : 

• Hac auli mole jacenfc oineres wo ous Joannis, 

Mens MMlet ante Damn meritia ornata laborum 
Mortal ia vitw. Gemtor Doochacciiu illi, 

Patna Certalilum, studium fuit alma poesls.’ 

Boccaccio appears, in all his works, to be a poet of 
the richest invention, the most lively imagination, 
and the tenderost and warmest feeling In prose, he 
is a perfect mastor of composition. His Decameron, 
which contains a collection of a hundred tales, partly 
borrowed from the Provencal jioets, is the work on 
which his fame chiefly rests. In this he painted, as 
it were, on one vast canvas, men of all ranks, charac- 
ters, and ages, and incidents of every kind, the most 
extravagant and comical, as well as the most touch- 
ing and tragic; and improved the Italian language 
to a degree of excellence never before attained. ^ Of 
his other works we will mention only the following: 
La Teseide, the first attempt towards an Italian epic, 
and written in ottava rima , of which Boccaccio is con- 
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sldered the inventor; Amorosa Vis lone, a long poem 
in terza rima (the initial letter* of which form two 
sonnets and a canzonet, in praise of the Princess 
Maria, his mistress, whom he here ventures to ad- 
dress by -her proper name); 11 Filostrato, a romantic 
poem in ottava rima\ Ni rafale Fiesolano, in the same 
measure; Kime (most of his sonnets, canzonets, and 
other amatory poems, he consigned to the flames, 
after reading the Italian poems of Petrarch; those 
which remain appear to have been preserved against 
his will); 11 Filocopo, ovvero Amorosa Fatica, a 
hunting romance; L’ Amorosa Fiammetta, a charm- 
ing tale; L'Urbano (thought by some to be spurious); 
L’Ameto ossia Nirafale d'Ameto, a mixed composi- 
tion, partly in prose, and partly in verse; II Corbac- 
cio, ossia Labcrinto d’Amore, a pungent satire against 
a lady who had offended him; and, finally, Origine, 
Vita e Oostumi di Danto Alighieri, a work interest- 
ing for the characteristic traits which it records; and 
his Oommento soprn la Commedia di Dante, which, 
however, is carried no farther than the seventeenth 
canto of Dante’s Hill. His Latin works are: De 
Genealogia Deorum, Libri xv. ; De Montium, Lacu- 
um, Sylvarum, Fluviorum, Stagnorum et Marium 
Nominibus Liber; De Casibus Virorum et Femin- 
arum Illustrium, Libri iv.; De Claris Mulieribus; and 
EologBQ. There are many translations and innumer- 
able editions of the Decameron, which would be 
more generally read were it of a less licentious 
character. The first English translation appeared 
in 1024. Boccaccio was a contemporary of Chaucer, 
who derived some of his materials from the Italian 
poet, and probably became personally acquainted 
with him when on a mission to Italy. — In the ducal 
library at Floreuoe, among the manuscripts collected 
by the celebrated Magliabecchi, Professor Sebast. 
Ciainpi discovered a memorandum- book of Boccaccio, 
containing a record of his studies and some curious 
circumstanoes relating to himself and a number of 
his distinguished contemporaries. It was published 
at Florouoe in 1827. 

BOCCAGE, Mahik Anne nu, maiden name Lk 
Page, a celebrated French poetess, member of 
the Academies of Rome, Bologna, Padua, Lyons, 
and Ilouen, was born in liuuen, 1710, died there, 
1802. She was educated in Paris, in a nunnery, 
where Bhe discovered a love of poetry. Her first 
published work, a poem on the mutual influence of 
the fine arts and sciences, appeared in 1746, and 
gained the prize from the Academy of Rouen. She 
next attempted an imitation of Paradise Lost, in six 
cantos; then of the Death of Abel; next, a tragedy, 
the AmazoiiB; and a poem in ten cantos, called the 
Coluinbiad. Madame du Boccage was praised by 
hor contemporaries with an extravagance for which 
only her sex and the charms of her person can ac- 
count. Furma Venus, arte Minerva , was the motto 
of her admirers, among whom were Voltaire, Fon- 
tenelle, and (Jlairaut There is u great deal of 
entertaining matter in the letters which sho wrote 
on her travels in England and Holland. Many of 
her works have been truuBlated into English, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. 

BOCCANERA, Simile, t&fe first doge of Genoa, 
was born of an illustrXfc noble family, but early 
took part with the democratic party, and gained 
great popularity by undertaking the defence of the 
people against the nobles. During a commotion 
caused by the severity with which Philip of Valois 
had punished a mutiny on board Borne Genoese gal- 
leys in the service of France, the people wished to 
appoint Boocanera- their abbe, an office which ap- 
pears to have been similar to that of the tribunes at 
Rome. Boccanera declined to accept, on the ground 
that his noble birth would not allow him to become 


a plebeian magistrate. The exouse only made the 
people more determined to plaoe him at their head; 
and as he would not be abw, they by aoolamation 
bailed him doge. The office thus introduced for the 
first time into Genoa, in 1839, was exeroised by 
Boccanera till 1844, when the asoendenoy of a fac- 
tion opposed to him obliged him to abdicate and 
retire to Pisa. He afterwards regained the office in 
1356, and had held it for seven years, when his ene- 
mies succeeded in destroying him by poison. 

BOCCHERINI, Luigi, a celebrated composer of 
instrumental music, was born on Jan. 14th, 1740, 
at Lucca, and received from hiB father and the abb6 
Vanucci, music-master of the archbishop, his firet 
instruction in music and on the violoncello. He 
further improved himself in the art at Rome, and 
afterwards went, with Filippo Manfredi, his friend 
and countryman, to Spain, where he met with but 
indifferent patronage, and latterly suffered greatly 
from indigence. His death took place at Madrid on 
28th May, 1805. Previous to 1797 the King of 
Prussia, Frederick William II., who was a great 
lover of the violoncello, and admired Boccherini's 
compositions, had paid him a pension, on condition 
of his sending him yearly some of his quartets and 
quintets. The compositions which Boccherini pub- 
lished himBelf consist of symphonies, seBtets, quintets, 
quartets, trios, duetB, and sonataB for the violin, 
violoncello, and piano-forte. He never composed 
anything for the theatre; and of chuioh compositions 
we find but one, his Stabat Mater. The adagios of 
Boccherini excited the admiration of the connoisseurs 
and the despair of the composers of his time. lie 
may be regarded as a sort of minor Haydn, and he 
was the first who wrote instrumental quartets, of 
which all the pnrts are obbligato, and determined 
the true character of this species of music. Ilis 
melodies are more highly esteemed in England, 
France, and Spain than in Germany. 

BOCCHETTA, a pass of the Apennines, leading 
from Lombardy to Genoa, and traversed by the road 
from Novi. In the Austrian War of Succession 
(1746 and 1747), and in the French wars towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, it was the scene 
of several important events. 

BOCHART, Samuel, descended from an illustrious 
family, though only the son of a Protestant minister, 
was born at Ilouen in 1599, and gave proof of preco- 
cious talent by composing at the age of fourteen a 
Greek poem in praise of his master, Thomas Demp- 
ster, who was so much pleased with it that he pub- 
lished it at the head of his work on Roman Antiqui- 
ties. He afterwards studied philosophy and theology 
at StSdan, visited England and Leyden, and return- 
ing to France about 1028, became Protestant mini- 
ster of Caen, a post which he held till his death. 
Shortly after, a Jesuit of the name of Veron, who 
had been specially trained to controversy, and had 
received a diploma entitling him to travel the country 
and debate the points of difference between the Pro- 
testant and R. Catholic churches, challenged Bo- 
chart to a discussion. It took place in 1029, in too 
castle of Caen, in presence of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, governor of Normandy, and a large assemblage 
of nobility and gentry, and had continued for eleven 
days, when Veron, without waiting to bring it to® 
close, judged it prudent to take his departure, lb® 
debate was published by Boohart under the title o 
Actes de la Conference tenue h Oaen. ““ 5f x 
work, entitled Geographia Sacra seu Phaleget Cb»- 
naan, added so much to his reputation that Christina, 
queen of Sweden, sent him a letter in her own ban , 
inviting him to Sweden. He acoepted the invitation, 
and had for his travelling companion the ce * eb '[f. 
Huetius, afterwards Bishop of Avranohes, and antn 
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of an excellent work on the Christian evidenoea, en- 
titled Demonstratio Evangelioa. On hie return to 
Caen in 1603, he learned that an academy had been 
founded there in hie absence. He immediately joined 
it, and was afterwards one of its most distinguished 
members. Bochart's next great work is entitled 
Hiemzoioon, or an Account of the Animals mentioned 
is Scripture. It was published in 1661, and was 
scarcely completed when its distinguished author, 
while addressing the academicians of Caen, was 
struck with apoplexy and died almost instantan- 
eously. His health had previously given way under 
grief for the loss of a daughter, his only child. Be- 
sides the works above mentioned, he wrote several 
others, among which is a Letter to Dr. Morley, writ- 
ten, it is said, at the request of King Charles II., and 
discussing three important questions — De Presbyter- 
atu et Episcopatu; De Provocatione a Judloiis Eccle- 
siastics; De Jure et PoteBtate Regum. Bochart’B 
principal works are still standards on the subjects of 
winch they treat. 

DOCHN1A, a town of Austria, in Galicia, in the 
government of Lemberg, near the Raba, 25 miles 
ere. of Cracow. It is tolerably well built, with 
several churches, a gymnasium, a grammar and other 
schools, and a board for the regulation of mines and 
saltworks. The salt mines here employ 500 persons, 
and yield 15,000 tons per annum. Pop.(1900),10,049. 

BOCKH, Augustus, one of the most learned 
scholars of the nineteenth century, was born at Karls- 
ruhe, Nov. 24, 1785. In 1803 be entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he was induced by the influ- 
ence of Wolf to devote himself to the study of phil- 
ology. After spending three years here, and more 
than a year at Berlin, he returned in 1807 to his 
native state, and in the some year became extraor- 
dinary, and two years later ordinary professor in the 
University of Halle. He had already acquired such 
renown as a scholar, that in 1810 he was offered the 
chair of rhetoric and ancient literature in the newly- 
founded University of Berlin; and here he remained 
enjoying this and other important offices and digni- 
ties for the rest of his life. The works of Bockh have 


made an epoch in the history of philology and archae- 
ology. In hig studies of classical antiquities he set 
forth the principle that philology ought to be an 
historical method intended to reproduce the whole 
social and political life of any given people during a 
given period; and in accordance with this he divided 
the science into two partB : 1st, Hermeneutics and 
Criticism; 2d, the Practical and Theoretical Life of 
the Ancients. His views were vigorously attacked 
in various quarters, but the majority of German 
scholars gathered round him, and he himself carried 
his views into effect in a number of important works, 
i he must remarkable of these are the following — 
, 8t » edition of Pindar (two vols. Leipzig, 1 81 1-22); 
^d, Die StaatBhaushaltung der Athener (The Public 
Economy of the Athenians, two vols. Berl. 1817), 
which has been translated into English; 8d, Metro- 
logwche Untersuchungon uber die Gewichte, Mtinz- 
i«ne und MaoBse des Alterthums (Metrological 
nv estimations of the Weights, Coins, and Measures 
*1 Antiquity, Berl. 1888); and 4th, Urkunden liber 
«w peewesen des attischen StaatB (Documents con- 
i'™? 8 the Maritime Affairs of Attica, Berl. 1840). 
•jnies these he was uninterruptedly engaged from 
o to the end of his life in making a collection of 
(\ HJ BC riptiona, whioh he published with the title 
Vn) / Ua Inscriptionum Graecarura, and the first four 
ani ?a e «o 0f m^ ch a PPeared at Berlin between 1824 
hi* * ^0 first three volumes of a collection of 
^ Ascherson, appeared dur- 
of the author (Leipzig; 1856-66). 

^ * Berlin, 8d Aug. 1867. 


a BOOKING, a village In England, county Essex, 
situated on a gentle acclivity on the Blaokwater, a 
little n. from Braintree, with whioh it forms % con- 
tinuous town. The only buildings of any note am 
the parish ohurch, the Roman Catholic and Inde- 
pendent chapels, and the union workhouse. There 
is a large school, a literary institute, a Franciscan 
convent, publio gardens, &o. Booking was formerly 
celebrated for lbs baize manufacture; this has nuw, 
however, been superseded by the crape and silk 
trade, which is carried on to a great extent, the 
weaving of silks, satins, and velvets employing many 
hundred hands. Pop. (1891), 8528. 

BODE, John Elxrt, an astronomer, bom at 
Hamburg, 1747. He gave the first publio proof of 
his knowledge by a short work on the solar eclipse 
of August 5, 1766. The approbation which tnis 
received encouraged him to greater labours, and in 
1768 apj>eared his Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the Starry Heavens (ninth edition, 1822). In 1772 
the Berlin Academy ohose him their astronomer, 
and ten years afterwards he was made a member of 
that institution. His best works are his Astronomical 
Almanac (commencing 1774) — a work indispensable 
to every astronomer — and his large Celestial Atlas 
(Himmelsatlas) in twenty sheets, in which the indus- 
trious editor has given a catalogue of 17,240 stars 
(12,000 more than in any former charts). In 1825 
he was released, at bis own wish, from his duties in 
the Academy of Science and the observatory in 
Berlin. His place was filled by Professor Encke. 
He died in 1826. His empirical law aB to the dis- 
tance of the planets is well known. 

BODIN, Jean, a political writer of the sixteenth 
century, was bom in 1530 or 1529 at Angers; studied 
law at Toulouse; delivered lectures on jurisprudence 
there, and afterwards went to Paris and practised. 
Being unsuccessful iu liis profession, he turned his 
talents to literary labours; was invited by Henry 
III. to his court; and afterwards travelled with the 
king’s brother, FranciB, duke of Alen$on and Anjou, 
to Flanders and England, where he had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing lectures in Cambridge on hfe work 
De la R4publique, originally written in French, but 
afterwards translated by Bodin himself into Latin. 
He died, 1596, at Laon, of the plague. 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY. See Libbamtss. 

BODLEY, Sir Thomab, the founder of the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford He was bom at Exeter in 
1544, and educated partly at Geneva, whither his 
parents, who were Protestants, had retired in the 
reign of Queen Mary. On the accession of Elizabeth 
they returned home, and he completed his studies at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He afterwards became 
a fellow of Merton College, and read lectures on the 
Greek language and philosophy. He went to the 
Continent in 1676, and spent four years in travelling. 
He was afterwards employed in various embassies to 
Denmark, Germany, France, and Holland. In 1697 
he rotumed home, and dedicated the remainder of 
his life to the re-establishment and augmentation of 
the public library at Oxford. This he accomplished, 
procuring books and manuscripts himself, both at 
home and abroad, at a great expense, and by his 
influence and persuasion inducing his friends and 
ac< juaintances to assist in hiB undertaking. Sir Robert 
Cotton, Sir Henry Savile, and Thomas Allen, the 
mathematician, were among the principal contributors 
on this occasion. The library was so much augmented 
that Sir Thomas Bodley, who was knighted at the 
accession of James I., was induced to erect an addi- 
tional structure for the reception of the increasing 
quantity of valuable books and manuscripts. He 
i died in London, 1612, and was interred in the chapel 
I of Merton CoUege, in the university. He bequeathed 
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nearly the whole of Ills property to the rapport and 1 
augmentation of the library, which has been so much 
enriched by subsequent benefactions that it is at 
present one of the most magnificent institutions of 
the kind in Europe. See Itoliquise Bodleian® (London, 
1703). 

BODMEB, John Jacob, a celebrated German 
poot and scholar, born at Groifensee, near Zurich, 
July 19, 1698. Although he produced nothing re- 
markable of his own in poetry, he helped to open the 
way for the new German literature in this depart- 
ment. He was the antagonist of Gottsched in Leipzig, 
who aspired to he the literary dictator of the day, 
and had embraced the French theory of taste, while 
Bodmer inclined to the English. He has the honour 
of having had Klopstock and Wit- land among his 
scholars. Bodmer was for a long time professor of 
history in Switzerland. He was a copious and inde- 
fatigable writer, entertained many incorrect views, 
hut was of service, as we have already Baid, to the 
German literature, which was then in a low and bar- 
barous state. Ho died at Zurich, 1783. 

BODMIN, a town, England, county Cornwall, 
and nearly in its centre, chiefly on the slope nf a hill, 
26 miles n.W. of Plymouth, consists of throe principal 
streets, and is well and substantially built The 
church, erected al>out the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and situated at the E. end of the town, is 
the largest and, in the interior, the handsomest in 
the county. Here are also several Dissenting clip pels, 
National and other schools, a literary institute, county 
lunatic asylum, county jail, and a dispensary. In 
1839 the holding of the oounty sessions and assizes 
was transferred to Bodmih from Launceston. Popi 
in 1881, 5061; In 1891, 5151; in 1901, 5353. 

BODON1, Giambattista, superintendent of the 
royal press at Parma, chief printer of his Catholic 
majesty, meinlierof several academies of Italy, knight 
of sevoral high orders, was born 1740 at Kaluzzo in 
Piedmont, where his father owned a printing estab- 
lishment. He began, while yet a hoy, to employ 
himself in engraving on wood. His U1 inure meeting 
with success, he wont in 1758 to Home, and was 
made compositor for the presH of the Propaganda 
By the advice of the superintendent he made himself 
acquainted with the oriental languages, in order to 
qualify himself for the kind of printing required in 
them. He theroby enabled himself to lie of great 
service to this press by restoring and putting in place 
the typeH of several oriental alphabets which had 
fallen into disorder. The infant Don Ferdinand 
about 1766 had, with a view of diffusing knowh dge, 
established a printing-house in Parma, after the 
model of those in Paris, Madrid, and Turin. Bodoni 
was placed at the head of this establishment, w hick 
he made the first of the kind in Europe, and gained 
the reputation of haring far surpassed all the splendid 
and lieautiful productions of his predecessors in the 
art. The beauty of his typo, ink, and paper, as well 
as the whole management of the technical part of 
the work, loaves nothing for us to wish ; but the in- 
trinsic value of his editions is seldom equal to their 
outward Bplendour. liis Homer is a truly admirable 
and magnificent work; i^eed,llis Greek letters are 
the most perfect imitativ Ath&t have been attempted 
in modern times of Greek manuscript. 11 is splendid 
editions of Greek, Latin, Italian, and French classics 
are highly prized, lie died at Padua November 29, 
1818. 

BOECE, Bobs, or Boyok, Hectoii, one of the ear- 
liest Scottish historians, was born at Dundee almut 
1465, and was descended from a family of landed pro- 
prietors. The family surname probably corresponds 
with the modern Boyce. Boece studied first at 
Dundee, and then at the University of Paris, where 


he took the degree of B.D., and became professor o! 
philosophy in the College of Montaigu. Here he 
became acquainted with Erasmus, who professed a 
high esteem for him. About 1500 Boeoe quitted Paris 
to assume the principalship of the newly founded 
university of King's College, Aberdeen. He had 
associated with him as sub-principal William Hay, 
his fellow-student in France and Scotland, and his 
brother as professor of canon law. His revenue as 
principal was 40 marks. He was also made a canon 
of Aberdeen. The death of liis patron in 1614 occa- 
sioned his first work — a history of the prelates of 
Mortlaoh (the original see) and Aberdeen, including 
the life of Bishop Elphinstone, which occupies alwut 
a third of the volume. It was published in Paris in 
1622 under the title Episcoporum Murthlacensimn 
et Aberdonensiutn per Hectorem Boetium Vitte. It 
was reprinted by the Baunatyne and New Spalding 
Chilis. One of Boece' a charactei istics, the love of com- 
pletenesa, appears in this work. With very sc.mty 
materials he begins it from the earliest period, and 
carries it down to Gavin Dunbar, the living occupant 
of the see. Five years afterward appeared the work 
on which his fame chiefly rests, the History of S<*ofc- 
land. The first edition is without date, but a com- 
mendatory epistle hears date 1527. Its title is Scoto- 
rum Historic* a prirna gentis origine, cum alianim 
et reru m et gentium illustratione non vulgari, &c J t is 
written, like his previous work, in Latin. The quality 
in which Boece excels as a writer is one not altogether 
useless to an historian, but very liable to prove a 
Bnare to him, imagination. He not only made free 
use of the fabulous chronicles of Fordun, but filled 
thorn out with new details where they were insuffi- 
cient for his purpose. He is even accused of having 
sometimes invented the nuthorities he cites. The 
faults which would condemn a modem historian 
must not he viewed with equal severity at the dawn 
of literature, and Boece was not without compensat- 
ing merits. His style as a writer is elegant, and 
he undoubtedly contributed much to the advance- 
ment of learning in his native country. He is also 
distinguished by a patriotic zeal to magnify the 
achievements of his countrymen, and by an enlight- 
ened love of political liberty in advance of the age in 
which he lived. The first edition of the history con- 
tains soventeen books; another edition published in 
] 574, with additions by Ferrerius, contains an eigh- 
teenth and part of a nineteenth. In 1627 Boece re- 
ceived nn annual pension of 50 pounds (Scots), which 
was to l»e continued ‘ until the king should promote 
him to a benefice of 1 00 marks Scots of yearly value.’ 
The pension was paid till 1534, when it is supposed 
he received the promotion — a very unsafe inference. 
The rectorship of Tyrie, which he hold at bis death, 
is, however, supposed to have been the promotion 
in question. His death is supposed to have occurred 
in 1636, when a successor was appointed to this 
benefice. 

BOEHME, or Boehm, Jacob, one of the most re- 
nowned mystics of modern times, bom in 1675 at 
Altscidonbcrk, a village in Upper Lusatia, near G8r- 
litz; died in 1624. Boelime being the son pf I* 00 * 
peasants, remained to hiH tenth year without instruc- 
tion, and employed in tending cattle. The beautiful 
and sublime objects of nature kindled his hoagy*** 
tion, and inspired him with a profound piety. Baiseu 
by contemplation above his circumstances, and un- 
disturlied by exterior influences, a strong sense o 
the spiritual, particularly of the mysterious, was 
awakened in him, and he saw in all the workings 
nature upon his mind a revelation of God, and 
imagined himself favoured by divine inspiratlo . 
The education which he received at school, thougn 
very imperfect, consisting only of writing, speiunft 
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and rmdSag the Bible, supplied new food for the ex- I 
cited mind of the boy. He became afterwards a 
shoemaker; and this sedentary life seems to have 
strengthened his contemplative habits. In 1694 
Boehme became a master shoemaker in Gorlitz, 
married, and continued a shoemaker during his life. 
Boehme withdrew himself more and more from the 
world. If we take into view his retirement, his 
piety, his rich and lively imaginatidn, his imperfect 
education, his philosophical desire for truth, together 
with his abundance of ideas, and his delusion in con- 
sidering many of those ideas as immediate commu- 
nications of the Deity, we have the sources of his 
doctrine and his works. Ills first work appeared in 
1 616, and was called Aurora. It contains his revela- 
tions on God, man, and nature. This gave rise to a 
prosecution against him ; hut he was acquitted, and 
railed upon from all sides to continue writing. He 
did not, however, resume his pen until 1619. Ono 
of liis most important works is Description of the 
Three Principles of the Divine Doing. His works 
coutain profound and lofty ideas, mingled with many 
aWrd and confused notions. Abraham von Frank- 
cnherg (who died in 1662), his biographer and ad- 
mirer, has also published and explained his writings. 
The first collection of them was made in Holland in 
1676 by Henry Betke ; a more complete one in 1682 
bv Gichtel (ten vols., Amsterdam), from whom the 
followers of Boehme, a religious sect highly valued 
for their silent, virtuous, and benevolent lifo, have 
reeeivod the name Oichtclians. Another edition 
appeared in Amsterdam in 1730 under the title 
Theosophia Revelata, two vols. 4to ; the moHt com- 
plete in six vols. In England, also, Boehine’s writ- 
ings have found many admirers. William Law pub- 
lished an English translation of them, two vols. 4to. 
A sect, taking their name from Boehme, wm like- 
wise formed in England, and in 1697 Jane Leade, 
an enthusiastic admirer of his, eBtablishod a particu- 
lar society for the explanation of his writings, under 
the name of the Philadelphists. 

BOEHMER1A, a genus of dicotyledonous plants 
of the ordorUrticaceic, closely resembling the common 
stinging nettle. The genus iB called after Boelimer, 
the German naturalist. The Boehmcrias grow chiefly 
in the intertropical regions ; there are many varieties 
growing in various parts of India, China, Siam, &c. 
The fibres of many species are tenacious, and capable 
of being used for manufacturing purposes. Bock- 
nieria nirca is the plant commonly used in China for 
the extraction of the fibre called China grass, from 
which a beautiful cloth iB woven. The Chinese culti* 
*at« it with care. They call it chou ma. This plant, 
under the Malay name of ramce , is now cultivated 
t<» some extent in the United States, and its fibre is 
becoming an article of commerce. Tho fibres of 
other spucies are coming more into uso as they be- 
come hotter known. They grow wild in many dis- 
tricts, and are capable of rendering important ser- 
vice to commerce and to the industry of the countries 
v hich produce them. They yield materials suitable 
for a great variety of purposes, resembling in extont 
the uses of flax and hemp. The East India Com- 
pany had their attention directed to them early iu 
he century, but till recently they had fallen into 
u-*giect. A patent for the preparation of the fibre 
as obtained in Britain in 1849. Bochmcria puya, 
native of the upper districts of India, has long been 
enaiyely used there. The plant is herbaceous, and 
. a cons ^ er able height, sometimes from 6 
nii«« vl ?^ 0 l eaveB are dark-green above, and 
8ting I '" W ki te below. They are serrated, but do not 

n a country of ancient Greece, bounded 

y nods and the country of the Opunti&n Loc- 


rfana; i.by the Euripus, or Strait of Euboea; s. by 
Attica and Megaris ; and w. by the Aloyonian Sea 
and Phocis. Its surface is estimated at 1119 square 
miles ; but the boundaries were not always the same. 
In the n. it is mountainous and cold, and the air la 
pure and healthy, but the Boil 1 b less fertile than that 
of the other portion, which, however, is said to 
suffer from malaria. The mountainous part in the N. 
was called in earlier times Aovia. Among tho moun- 
tains of BoBotia are several remarkable in history 
and mythology — Helicon (now Zayora), the moun- 
tain of the Sphinx, the TeumessuH, Libiethrium, and 
P otrachus. 1 1 ypatua (modern name Samata) bounded 
the Theban plain on the E. A feature of the country 
was Lake Copais, the district round which is a valley 
completely surrounded by hills, and conncotod with the 
Eubcoan Sea by subterranean passages. The lake was 
fed by the Cephisus, the largest river in the country, 
and the water was liable to accumulate more rapidly 
than tho natural drainage of tho country could oarry 
it off. Hemic the early inhabitants suffered muon 
from inundations, and at a period previous to histo- 
rical annals subterraneous channels were built to 
carry off the water, which indicate a very early 
civilization, being recognized from tho rmnB of them 
which still remain as among the greatest works of 
antiquity. These works made Bo-otia one of tho 
most fertile districts of Greece. Recently the lake 
has been drained at great expense and a large tract 
of land reclaimed. The chief occupation of the in- 
habitants waa agriculture and the raising of cattle. 
Bmotia was firnt occupied by Polasgian tribes. In the 
time of Dcrotus (son of ItonuB, and grandson of Am- 
phictyon, from whom it is said to have derived ita 
name) these wore subject to tho llollenes. It wax 
divided into small statos, until Cadmus the Phoeni- 
cian founded tho government of Thebes. In later 
times all Greece worshipped the Hercules of Thebes. 
After the death of Xanthus, king of Thebes, most 
of tho cities of Bmotia formed a kind of republic, 
of which Thebes w r aa the chief city. Epaminondax 
and Pelopidas raised Thebes for a time to the high- 
est rank among Grecian Btates. In Beeotia are 
several celebrated ancient battlefields, viz. Plata* 
(now the village KoUa), where Pausanias and Aris- 
tides established the liberty of Greece by their vic- 
tory over the 300,000 Persians under Mardonius; 
Lcuctra (now the village Parapotjia), where Epami- 
nondas checked the ambitious Spartans; Coronea* 
where the Spartan Agesilaus defeated the The- 
bans; and Chaeronea (now Capranu), where Philip 
founded the Macedonian greatness on the ruins of 
Grecian liberty. Near Tanagra, the birthplace of 
Corinna, the best wine was produced; here, also, 
cocks were bred of romarkable size, beauty, and 
courage, with which the Grecian cities, passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, were supplied. Refinement 
and cultivation of mind never made such progress in 
Bcootia as in Attica. The Boeotians were vigorous, 
but slow and heavy. Several Thebans, however, 
wore worthy disciples of Socrates, and Epaminondaa 
distinguished himself as much in philosophy as by 
bis military talents. The people were particularly 
fond of music, and excelled in it. They, had also 
some great poets and artists. Hosoid, Pindar, the 
poetess Corinna, and Plutarch, were Bceotians. 

BOEKHAAVE, Hermann, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the eighteenth century, was born 
Dec. 13, 1668, at Woorhout, near Leyden; died 23d 
Sept. 1738. Boerhaave received from his father a 
liberal education. In 1682 he was sent to Leyden to 
study theology. Here he gave, at the ago of twenty , 
the first public proof of his learning and eloquence. 
In 1678 he received a gold medal from the city for an 
oration, in which be attacked the (lo« trines 
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of Spinoza. In 1689 he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, and maintained an inaugural dis- 
sertation, De Distinctione Mentis a Corpora, in which 
he attacked Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoza (Leyden, 
1690). He now commenced, at the age of twenty- 
two, the study of medicine. Drelincourt was his 
first and only teacher. From him he received only 
a little instruction; and by his own solitary Btudy 
he learned a science on which he was afterwards to 
exert so important an influence. His first study was 
anatomy, which he pursued from books rather than 
from observation. He attended dissections, indeed, 
but his writings show a deficiency of practical know- 
ledge. Still he exercised a salutary influence on the 
study of anatomy, as the use he made of mechanical 
illustrations induced anatomists to apply themselves 
to a more accurate study of the forms of the organs. 
After this preliminary study, Boerhaave read all the 
works, ancient and modern, on medicine, in the order 
of time, proceeding from his contemporaries to Hip- 
pocrates, with whose superior excellence and correct 
method he was forcibly struck. He also studied 
botany and chemistry, and although still preparing 
himself for the clerical profession, was made in 1693 
Doctor of Medioine at Harderwyck. His dissertation 
was De Utilitate Explorandorum Excremeutorum 
in iEgris, ut Signorum. After his return to Leyden, 
some doubts being raised as to his orthodoxy, he 
finally determined to follow the profession of medi- 
cine. In 1701 the University of Leyden chose him, 
on the death of Drelincourt, to deliver lectures on 
the theory of medicine; on which occasion he pro- 
nounced his dissertation De Commendando Studio 
Hippocratico. In this he eulogizes the method of 
Hippocrates, which was that of experimental phi- 
losophy, to which Bacon had recently recalled the 
scientific world, but to winch Boerhaave himself did 
not always adhere. Boerhaave now bogan to de- 
velop those great and peculiar excellences which 
make him a pattern to all who undertake the office 
of instruction. Pupils crowded from all quarters to 
hear him. In 1703 he delivered another disserta- 
tion, De Usu Itatiocinii Meehanici in Medicina 
(Leyden, 1703). In this he began to deviate from 
the Hippocratic method, and to introduce the first 
principles of a defective system, to which his emi- 
nent talents gave afterwards exclusive currency. 
His method was eclectic, combining the speculations 
of opposing schools, and led him to attach too much 
importance to mechanical and chemical theories of 
vital actions. In 1709 the University of Leyden 
appointed him successor to Ilotton, in the chair of 
medicine and botany. On this occasion he delivered 
a dissertation, Qu& Kopurgatte Mcdiciuce fa-cilia as- 
seritur Simplicitas, which deserves to be placed by 
the side of those in which he recommends the Btudy 
of Hippocrates. The course of instruction to which 
Boerhaave was now devoted, induced him to publish 
two works, on which his fame still rests, viz. . Insti- 
tutioues Medicse in Usus Annua* Exercitationis Do- 
meBticos; and Aphorismi do Oognoseendis et Curandis 
Morbis in Usum Doctriniv Medicines. In the for- 
mer, which is a model of comprehensive erudition 
and clear method, he unMds hu system in its fullest 
extent; in the latter he Undertakes the classification 
of diseases, and discourses separately on their causes, 
nature, and treatment. The professorship of botany, 
which he* also filled, contributed no less to his repu- 
tation. He rendered essential services to botany by 
his two catalogues of plants in the garden of Leyden, 
the number of which he had very much increased. 
We are indebted td him for the description and de- 
lineation of several new plants, and the introduction 
of some new species. In 1714 he was made rector 
of the university, and at the close of his term of 


office delivered an oration, De Comparando oarto In 
Physicia, one of his best pieces. At the and of this 
year he succeeded Bidloo in the chair of practical 
medicine, which he occupied for more uian tan 
years. In this office he had the merit of introducing 
clinical instruction, that is, of lecturing to his stu- 
dent^ at the bedside of patients in hospital, for the 
first time in Europe. Busily occupied as he already 
was, the university conferred on him, at the death 
of Lemort, the professorship of chemistry, which 
science he had taught sinco 1708. His Elements of 
Chemistry is one of his finest productions, and not- 
withstanding the entire revolution which has taken 
place in this branch of science, is still highly valu- 
able. His experiments are remarkable for their 
accuracy. The part which treats of organic bodies 
1 b exceedingly good for that period. So extensive a 
sphere of action gained for Boerhaave a fame that 
few learned men have enjoyed. People came from 
all parts of Europe to ask his advice. His property 
amounted at his death to 2,000,000 florins. Peter 
the Great visited him on his travels, and a Chinese 
mandarin wrote to him with the address, ‘To Boer- 
haave, the celebrated physician in Europe.’ In 1722 
an attack of the gout, accompanied with a stroke of 
apoplexy, obliged him to remit his active pursuits. 
New returns of his disorder, in 1727 and 1729, com- 
pelled him to resign the professorships of chemistry 
and botany, which he had held for twenty yean. 
In 1730 he was again appointed rector, and at the 
close of his term delivered a celebrated address, De 
Hon ore Medici, Servitute, perhaps the best of all 
those essays in which he represents the physician 
as the servant of nature, whose activity he is to 
awaken and direct. In this he returned in some 
measure to the principles of Hippocrates, from which, 
indeed, he bad never departed far in practice. Boer- 
haave was a man of piety as well as learning. He 
rose early and dovoted an hour every morning to 
prayer and the study of Scripture. He used to Bay 
that the life of a patient, if trifled with or neglected, 
would one day be required at the hands of thi physi- 
cian. He died 23d September, 1788. 

BOERS (Dutch, boer, a peasant or husbandman), 
the name commonly applied to the South African 
colonists of Dutch descent. The Cape Colony was 
founded by the Dutch in 1650. The Dutch were at 
thiH period the leading maritime power of Europe, 
and their African colonies assumed great importance. 
When Holland was reduced to the last extremity by 
the invasion of Louis XIV., serious thoughts were 
entertained of making the Cape Colony the final 
refuge of Dutch independence, but this crisis passed 
away with the advancing power of William. The 
colony subsequently fell into comparative neglect, 
and the colonists, loft to their own resources, began 
to develop a character of 'their own. The troubles 
in which the parent state was involved by European 
wars now began also to affect them. The colony was 
taken possession of by the English in 1796, restored 
at the Peace of AmienB in 1802, taken again in 1808, 
and finally ceded to England in 1816.^ The last 
change was highly distasteful to the oolonists. Natu- 
rally distrustful of a foreign government, they hw 
formod from their experience of the country and its 
inhabitants a policy and habits of their own, in* 0 
which the new-comers could not be expected at once 
to enter. The Boers, moreover, were strongly con* 
servative, believing that they understood the situa- 
tion better than anyone else, and they had 
in their struggles with the natives a reckless daring* 
which, added to the coolness and caution 
Dutch character, was likely to make them fonm 
able opponents to any government which provo 
their hostility. The policy the British go 
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non wm not always adapted to the dronmstaaoes, of favour and esteem, and raised him to the first 
and the attempts of the British missionaries, en- offices in the empire. He exerted the best influenoe 
oouraged by the colonial government, to convert on the administration of this monarch, so -that the 
and civilize the natives excited the jealousy of the dominion of the Goths promoted the welfare and 
Boers, who thought their own interests compromised happiness of the people who were subject to them, 
by the encouragement given to the converts. The He was long the oracle of his sovereign sad the Idol 
government on various occasions sided with the of the people. The highest honours were thought 
uaff res against the Boers, which, whatever the merits inadequate to reward his virtues and services. But 
of the particular disputes, was not calculated to oon- Theodorio, as he grew old, became irritable, jealous, 
ciliate the latter. The emancipation of their slaves and distrustful of those about him. The Goths now 
in 1838, and the cession to the Caffres in 1835 of a indulged in all sorts of oppression and extortion, 
frontier district of neutral territory in the &, filled while Boethius exerted himself in vain to restrain 
up the measure of provocation, and the Boers re* them. He had already made many enemies by his 
solved to place themselves by emigration beyond the strict integrity and vigilant justice. These at last 
British rule. A first band set out by land in 1835 succeeded in prejudicing the king against him, and 
for Port Natal, but being ignorant of the passes of the rendering him suspicious of Boethius. 111 b opposition 
country, went out of their way. Part of them settled to their unjust measures was construed into a rebel- 
in the district near the Zoutpansberg or Salt-pan lious temper, and he was accused of a treasonable 
Mountain, part proceeded to Algoa Bay, but did not correspondence with the oourt of Constantinople, 
suooeed in forming a permanent settlement An- He was arrested, imprisoned, and executed A.D. 524 
other hand also proceeding to Natal was attacked by or 526. His occupations as a statesman did not pra- 
ttle Matebele Caffres, and obliged to fall back on vent Boethius from devoting himself assiduously to 
the Modder River. After receiving reinforcements the study of philosophy. He was himself a philoso- 
they again advanced, and settling in the Orange pher, and practised in Mb life the virtues which he 
.River district, formed a commonwealth under Peter taught He enjoyed a felicity in domestic life, which 
Ketief. This colony was in 1837 invited to join the was due to his own virtues and those of his family. 
British settlers who had in the meantime taken pos- Thus in him the philosopher and the man were not 
session of Port Natal. Crossing the Quathlamba separated. The avocations in which he laboured for 
Mountains for this purpose, Retief and some of his the publio good were the practical part of his phi- 
piincipal followers were treacherously murdered in losophy. He made many laborious translations of 
an interview with the chief of the Zulu Caffres. the Greek philosophers, particularly of Aristotle. 
The remainder turned southwards, and formed the These translations, and especially Ms commentaries on 
settlement of Pieter Maritzburg. Under the leader- Aristotle, caused Mm to be regarded up till the four- 
ship of Pretorius they defeated the Zulus, but the teenth century as the MgheBt authority in philosophy, 
colonial government denied their right to form an His treatise, Do Musica, also supplied for many cen 
independent community in this district. In 1842 a tunes the place of Greek originals. He was long 
British force was landed, and the Boers were com- considered a Catholic saint, but there is no evidence 

K illed to retire from the coast and acknowledge the that he was even a Christian. His fame now chiefly 
ritish sovereignty. Many of them recroBsed the rests on Mb Consolations of Philosophy, written In 
mountains, and settled in the Vaol district. Fur- prison, a work of elevated thought and diction. It 
ther disagreements with the colonial government, is written partly in prose and partly in verse The 
which had now possession of Natal, led to another oldest edition of this work was published at Nttrn- 
emigration to the N. of the Klipp River. Here they berg in 1473. It was translated by King Alfred and 
struggled successfully with the Caffres till 1845, Chaucer, andwashighly prized dunng the middle ages, 
when the colonial government proclaimed the BOETHIUS, Hector. See Boeob. 

Buffalo River the northern boundary of Natal The BCETTCHER, Jean Frederick (his name is also 
Boers openly resisted, but finding their strength un- spelled Boettioer), was bom at Schleiz in 1681 ; died 
equal to the conflict, again emigrated to the Vaal in 1719. A man of dissolute manners and dishon- 
country. In 1848 the colonial government likewise ourable conduct, he in celebrated for his extraordi- 
annexed by proclamation the Orange River Bettle* nary adventures, and his fortunate discovery of the 
ment The Boers, headed by Pretorius, took up famous Dresden porcelain. Apprenticed to an apothe- 
arms, but being defeated retired beyond the Vaal, cary in Berlin, he spent his time in the pursuit of 
and with the previous settlers formed the Transvaal alchemy, and fraudulently pretended to have made 
Republic. Those who remained continued their resist- gold. This discovery, as it was believed to be, ex- 
ance to the British authority until, in 1851, on the out- posed him to the danger of a proseoution for sorcery, 
hreak of the Caffre war, the British relinquished the to avoid which he fled. Such was the credulity of 
Orange River territory, and recognized the indepen- the time, that the Prussian government was anxious 
dence of the Orange State See Cape Colony, Trans for his return, and the Elector of Saxony, then King 
vaal, Orange River Colony South African War. of Poland, supplied him with the means of prosecuting 
Ihe Boers in general are usually described as his inquiries, and was entertained by his promises 
frugal, industrious, and hospitable, but very ignor- for three years. By the advice of Count Tschim- 
ant, and distrustful of foreigners, especially of the hausen, the elector was induced to turn the real 
English. . Their character has sometimes been chemical knowledge and abilities of Boettcher to 
painted in darker oolours, but this need not be account in developing the resources. of the country, 
aken as applying equally to all. Dr. Livingstone This sensible advice was rewarded with the discovery 

as given a vivid acoount of the degradation of some of a red clay at Meissen, from wliich a beautiful 
a i r e , who were settled among the Bechuanas, porcelain could be made. Bcettcher was intrusted 
i r cruelties to the natives. with the direction of the manufacture, but was so 

w*i ^ NIt ' IDS Manlius Severinus, a little trustworthy that he had almost to be detained 

statesman and philosopher, was a prisoner to prevent his divulging the secrets of 
. a bout 470 A.D., in Rome or Milan, of a rioh, the process. He had actually entered into a negotia- 
in t* ’ ■ respectable family; and was educated tion with some Prussians to do so, and. his death alone 
In a manner well calculated to develop his zaved him from the punishment of his treachery. 
!*™5 dl " ar y abilities. Theodoric, king of the 0,- BOG, marshy land, composed of a substance called 
g hs,ther^ master of Italy, loaded him with marks peat, the product of the alow decay of a particular 
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does of plants under certain conditions of tempera* 
tore and moisture. Bogs were formerly supposed to 
owe their origin to the destruction of forests, and in 
particular to the obstruction of drainage from fallen 
trees, causing lodgments of water, and favouring the 
growth of marsh plants. This theory can only be 
partially true. Fallen trees and also standing roots 
are frequently found in a state of great preservation 
in bogs, but the agency of felled trees in the produc- 
tion of bog has been completely disproved, 6 or 
7 feet of bog being found under the roots of re- 
maining trees, showing the previous formation of the 
bog. The process of bog formation is thus described : 
— When a shallow pool induces the formation of 
aquatic plants, they gradually creep in from the bor- 
ders to the deeper centre. Mud accumulates round 
their roots and stalks, and a spongy semi-fluid masB 
is formed, well suited for the growth of moss, par- 
ticularly Sphagnum, which now begins to luxuriate, 
continually absorbing water, and shooting out new 
plants above as the old decay beneath; these are 
consequently rotted, and compressed into a solid 
substance, gradually replacing the water by a mass 
of vegetable matter. A layer of clay, frequently 
found over gravel, assists the formation of bog by its 
power of retaining moisture. When the subsoil is 
very retentive, and the quantity of water has become 
excessive, the superincumbent peat has sometimes 
burst forth and floated over adjacent lands. This 
happened near Killarncy in 3896, and caused the 
loss of nine lives. Quagmires are caused by the 
decay of the roots of plants underneath. The plants 
thus detached from the bottom, rise to the surface, 
and are kept floating in moisture. Elastic under 
light pressure, they yield suddenly to the weight of 
heavy bodies, their only strength consuming in the 
interlacing of their decayed fibres. 

Bogs are generally divided into two classes — red 
bogs, or peat mosses, and black bogs, or mountain 
mosses. The former class are found in extensive 
plains frequently running through several counties. 
TheChatmoss in Lancashire, and the Allon in Ireland, 
are examples of this class. Their texture is light 
and full of filamonts, and is formed by the decay of 
mosseB ami plants of different kinds. The colour 
becomes darker, and the density increases with the 
depth of the bog. The lower parts, being more 
entirely decayed, approach nearer to the nature of 
humus than the upper portion. They are also more 
carbonaceous, and consequently more valuable for 
fuel. The depth of the red mosses varies from 
12 to 42 feet. The chief reasons of tho unpro- 
ductiveness of this class of bogs are the acids 
in which the plants composing them abound, and 
which are noxious to the higher orders of vegetation, 
and the circumstance that the decomposition of tho 
plants takes place under water, where they are ex- 
cluded from tho action of tho oxygen and nitrogen 
of the air, and consequently deprived of the power 
of evolving carbon and ammonia. Black bog is 
formed by a more rapid decomposition of plants. It 
is heavier and more homogeneous in quality. It is 
common in Ireland and Scotland but is usually found 
hi limited and detachodfeortlons. In Ireland these 
frequently rest on a dnRireous subsoil, which is of 
great value for reclaiming them. The black bog is 
so frequently found at high elevations that its re- 
clamation presents considerable difficulties, but when 
it is found iu plains or gentlo inclinations it may be 
reclaimed with comparative ease. The soil in moun- 
tainous districts, being shallow, is not suited for ce- 
reals, but if the Mistake of sowing these is avoided, 
they may be made into good pasture land. The re- 
clamation of the extensive red bogs found in various 
parts of the oountry, especially in Ireland, which has 


more than a million and a half of acres of them, has 
long occupied attention ; but the progress of improve- 
ment has been hindered by questions of land tenure, 
disposal of capital, and other difficulties external to 
the practicability of the desired reformation. Many 
extensive experiments have, however, been made 
with encouraging success, and while it is perhaps 
doubtful how far reclamation will repay tne im- 
mediate improver, it appears from a national point 
of view to offer undoubted advantages. 

In the reclamation of bog land three things re- 
quire to be accomplished. The land must be thor- 
oughly drained, and a permanent system of drainage 
established. The Ioobo and spongy soil must be 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of mineral matter 
to give the requisite firmness to its texture, and to 
fertilize its superabundant humus. Proper manures 
must be provided to facilitate the extraction of nu- 
triment from the new soil, and a rotation of crops 
suitable for bringing it into permanent condition 
adopted. The difficulties of reclamation lie chiefly 
in the first and second of these requirements. 

When the bog land is flat there is often consider- 
able difficulty in providing main drainage with 
sufficient inclination to carry off the redundant mois- 
ture. There is a still greater difficulty in working 
deep bogs, and in the formation of the minor 
drains, from the treacherous nature of the soil. Men, 
horses, and even ploughs have to be provided with 
pattens or flat lioards to prevent them from sinking ; 
the drains also, from the yielding nature of tho hull, 
arc apt to fill up. The bog is sometimes cut up at 
first into open sections, which are gradually filled 
over as permanent draius are established, or the 
minor drains are cut at regular intervals in the form 
of wedgos, narrowing as they descend, and with a 
shoulder on which the surface tuif is replaced. These 
coverings, however, frequently give way. Wedges 
of earth or compressed turf are sometimes inserted 
to keep the drains ojien. When the soil is stony a 
permanent drainage is sometimes provided by raising 
the stones and breaking them to form a bed of gravel 
to lay in the furrows. 

The materials best adapted for reclaiming peat are 
calcareous earths, limestone gravel, shell marl, and 
shell sand. Caustic lime, although it neutralizes 
the acids of the soil, causes too rapid a decomposition 
of the vegetable matter. These materials are fre- 
quently found in the subsoil or in the neighbour- 
hood, but the labour of raising them from the sub- 
soil is often greater than that of bringing them from 
other, especially from adjacent quarters. 

Baring and burning, or removing a portion of the 
peat for fuel, when the subsoil is good, are othor 
modes of facilitating improvement. The limited de- 
mand for peat fuel prevents the latter system being 
carried on extensively. Thoroughly reclaimed bogs 
are not liable to revert to their former condition. 
For further particulars of reclamation see Cjutmoss. 

BO( jATZKY, Kabl Heinrich von, a well-known 
Protestant theological writer, born at Tankowa, 
Silesia, 1690 ; died at Halle, 1774. His principal 
works are, Tugliohes Rchatz-Kastlein der Kinder 
Gottes, published in 1718, Geistlieche Gedichte, in 
1749. Tho former has been translated into English, 
and is well known by the title of Bogatzky’s Golden 
Treasury. 

BOGDANOWITCH, Hippoltt Fedebowttch, 
the Russian Anacreon, was bom in 1743 at Fere- 
wolotschna, in White Russia. His father was 
physician. He was designed for an engineer, wen 
for the purpose of studying engineering to Mosco 
in 17/54, and entered an academy there ; out the sign 
of a splendid play, and the reading of Eomonowow 
poems, turned his inclination to poetry. He 
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(o become an actor, but the manager of the theatre, place, but hae manufactures of leather, and a good 
Cheraakow, dissuaded him from his purpose. By trade. Pop. 8050. 

his advice he applied himself to the study of the fine BOGOS, a people of Abyssinia, occupying a die* 
arts, and to learning foreign languages. He gained trict to the s. of the Anseba, to the s. of Habab and 
patrons and friends, and in 1761 was made inspector Mensa, and to the h. and w. of Barca. The land is 
in the University of Moscow, and afterwards trans* intersected by the broad and beautiful valley of the 
lator in the department of foreign affairs. In 1762 Anseba, and comprises on the w. the elevated and 
he travelled with Count Beloselsky as secretary of hilly region as far as the sources of the Barca, 
legation to Dresden, where he devoted his whole and on the e. the slopes of the plateau of Mensa. 
attention to the study of the fine arts and of poetry The climate and vegetation are similar to those of 
till 1768. The beautiful pictures in the gallery of AbysBiuia. The rainy season lasts from March to 
that place inspired him to write his Psyche (Du- September, when the Anseba overflows its banks and 
tchenka), which appeared in 1775, and fixed his fame fertilizes the valley through which it flows. There 
on a lasting foundation. After this he devoted himself is a great variety both in the flora and the of 
to musio and poetry, in solitary Btudy at St Peters* the country. Large baobab ti ees, sycamores, and 
burg, till Catharine called him from his retirement, tamarinds overshadow the banks of the 
He then wrote on different occasions several dra- which are rendered almost itnpassahle by the num- 
matic and historical pieces. In 1788 he was made ber of Euphorbia* and creeping plants. At the samo 
president of the imperial archives. In 1795 he took time there are to be found rhinoceroses, elephants, 
leave of the court, and lived as a private man in wild boars, buffalos, antelopes, lions, leopards, wild* 
Little Russia. Alexander recalled him to St. Peters- cats, jackals, wolves, &c , in great numbers. The 
burg, where he lived till 1803. He was as remarkable pop., according to MUn/iuger, is only about 10,000, 
for modesty as for genius, and a man of childlike who are engaged in agrioulture and the rearing of 
goodness and vivacity. cattle, and carry on a trade with the neighbouring 

, BOC1DO-OOLA, or Holt Mount, a remarkable places in corn, butter, ivory, skins, buffalo-horns, 
hill in Russia, in the government of Astrakhan, near and ostrich-feathers. Their language, which is akin 
the Aktuba,and 14 miles k. of Tchernoiarsk. It forms to the A gow, is called by themselves Belln. Their 
au isolated cone, nearly 500 feet high, in the middle countenance is Greek in itB contour, their body light, 
of a vast steppe. It appears to reBt on limestone, powerful, and well formed ; the colour of their skin 
overlain by Bandstone, which on the N.E. side rises dark olive browD; their lips are thin, the cheek-bones 
perpendicularly like a wall, and is cut into deep clefts, not prominent, and they have generally bushy whis- 
frequented by innumerable birds. The sandstone is kers. The patriarchal institutions of the Bogos 
succeeded by alternate red and white layers of clay are peculiar. The members of each union of families 
and Hand, which have a very singular appearance, are pledged to apprehend any one of their number 
The Bummit is chiefly composed of masses of rock* who is charged with the commission of a crime. The 
salt. At the foot of the hill there is a salt lake laws relating to dowries, inheritance, and murder 
called Bogdoin DabasBU. are regularly codified. The religion is the Christian, 

BOGLIPOOR. See Bhaoulpub. but Mohammedanism, which is increasing, has a oon- 

BOGNOR, a rising English watering-place on the siderable number of adherents, 
coast of Sussex, 9^ miles h.k. of ChicheBter by rail- BOGOTA (formerly Santa Ft de Bogotd), a city of 
way. There is a pier 1000 feet long, constructed South America, capital of the Republic of Colombia 
chiefly of iron, and also an esplanade. The place and the department of Cundinamarca, and seat 
was brought into vogue towards the end of lost cen- of an archbishopric. It is situated on an elevated 
tury by Sir R. Hotham, who spent £60,000 on it. plain, 8665 feet above the sea, at the foot of two 
Pop. (1891), 4096; (1901), 6180. hills, with a delightful though moiBt climate, re- 

BOGODOUKHOFF, or Bohodoukhoff, a town semblinga perpetual autumn; the mean temperature 
of Russia, capital of a district of the same name, in being about 58® Fahr. Seen from a distance, it pre- 
the government and 34 miles N.w. of the town of sents a very imposing appearance, rising in the form 
Kharkov, on the Merle. It has leather manufactures, of an amphitheatre. The streets are narrow, but 
Pop. 10,904. regular, crossing each other at right angles, and many 

B( )GOMILI, or Bogomiles, a religious sect, said of them having a stream of water flowing down the 
to have been pretty widely spread in Thrace and middle. They are badly paved, and indifferently 
Bulgaria as early as the tenth century. They were lighted; and are often in a filthy state. The principal 
persecuted by the Byzantine emperor, Alexander street terminates at one end in a Bquare, where stands 
Comnenos, and their leader, named Basil, was burned among other buildings the oapitol, a massive edifice 
alive ' at Constantinople in 1118. The name of the recently erected, containing apartments for the Senate 
*ect is said to be composed of two Slavonic words, and House of Representatives, and various govern* 
meaning friends of God. The Bogomili believed mental department*. There are several other squares 
that God had two sons, SaUnael and Jesus, or LogoB. Insides, of inferior pretensions, though spacious, and 
The former rebelled, and created the material world, all ornamented with fountains. Bogota being subject 
aod &1bo man. God gave a soul to man, but he was to earthquakes, the houses are low, and strongly 
left under the control of Satanael until the coming built ; few of them exceeding two stories in height, 
of the LogoB. The law was given to Moses by They are mostly constructed of sun-dried brick, 
atauael, and is not recognized by the Bogomili, who white-washed, and tiled, without chimneys, stoves 
t| CCt Tj the Old Testament only the Psalms and only being used. Traffio is carried on in the streets 
o Prophets. The Logos, or Christ, came down by mules, no vehicles of any kind being employed, 
rom heaven . to deliver man from the power of There is one line of tramway running from the chief 
, u ® e j* This Beet, which held many extravagancies square to a village about three miles distant '1 he 
octnne, continued to exist for several centuries, religious structures of the city are disproportionately 
ey practised severe asceticism, rejeoted the sacra- numerous. The chief is the cathedral, which is a 
« °J new interpretations on them, and made large and lofty building, with a facade of yellow 
both by day and night. stone, and towers of brick and stucco. . Some of the 

distHof —y^PrZK, a town of Russia, capital o f a churches, though gorgeously adorned interiorly, dis- 
tniina the same name, in the government and 32 play more splendour than taste. Bogoti contains a 
a.*, of the town of Tula. It is a mean-looking university, a national academy, a school of fine arts, 
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a public library of 70,000 volumes, a national museum, 
an observatory, a botanic garden, Ao. The inhabi- 
tants, mostly of mixed blood, are described as a 
mild, polite, and cheerful people. The women are 
reputed handsome^ with fair and dear complexions, 
and Spanish physiognomy. The trade of Bogottf is 
very considerable, but is greatly impeded by the 
want of good roads and railways. A railway to 
connect it with the Magdalena, which is navigable 
for steamers, has been partly made, and it is the 
starting-point of two other railways, one of them 40 
miles long. The manufactures oonsist of soap, cloth, 
leather, Ac., but cannot be said to be of any great 
importance. Bogota was founded in 1638, and 
rapidly increased in size, importance, and popula- 
tion, and became the capital of the Spanish vioe- 
royalty of New Granada, In 1811 it was the seat 
of the congress which proclaimed the republic on 
the 12th of November. Bogotit was taken by the 
Spanish party under Morillo in 1816, but relieved 
by Bolivar in August, 1819, and soon after became 
tho capital of the United Republic of Colombia, till 
the partition of the latter into three states in 1881. 
Subsequently it has been tho capital of New 
Granada and of Colombia. Pop. (including suburbs), 
136,000. 

BOGUE, David, the originator of the London 
Missionary Society, was born at Hallydown, Berwick- 
shire, on the 18th February, 1760; died at Brighton, 
25th October, 1826. After the usual course of study 
at Edinburgh he was licensed as a preacher in con- 
nection with the Church of Sootland. In 1771 he 
removed to London, and was for some time employed 
as usher in an academy, and afterwards became 
minister of an Independent chapel at Gosport. In 
1780 he became tutor to an establishment for direct- 
ing the studies of young men destined for the 
ministry in the Independent communion. Though 
employed with the details of what most men would 
have felt as a full occupation of their time, he now 
began tho formation of a grand missionary scheme, 
w hich afterwards resulted in the London Missionary 
Sooiety. The influence which the establishment of 
this institution had on the public mind was great, 
and the springing up of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society, at 
short intervals, proves how much good was effected 
by the impetus it imparted. In the establishment 
of both of these he took an active part, contributing 
to the latter body the first of a series of publications 
which have been of great use. In the year 1796 
Mr. Bogue was called upon to show whether he was 
sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the goRpel to 
enable huu to forsake home ami the comforts of 
civilized society, to devote himself to its sacred 
cause. The call was made by Robert Haldane, of 
Airthrie, who sold his estate to furnish funds fm the 
enterprise. Their design was, in conjunction with 
two divines, who had recontly left the Established 
Church of Scotland and become Independent minis- 
ters, to preach the gospel to the natives of India, 
and to form a Beminary for tlm instruction of fellow- 
labonrers in the Rame bald. The names of the two 
other ministers who inUMled to join in this enter- 
prise were the Rev. Grevillo Ewing of Glasgow and 
the Rev. W. Innes of Edinburgh. But the design 
was frustrated by the jealousy of the East India 
Company, who refused their sanction to the under- 
taking, a fortunate circumstance in as far as the 
missionaries were concerned; for a massacre of 
Europeans took place at the spot where it was 
intended the mission should have been established, 
from whioh these Christian labourers could scarcely 
have hoped to escape. In 1815 Mr. Bogue received 
the Diploma of Doctor of Divinity from the senatus 


aoademlous of Tale College, North America. His 
zeal for the oause of missions, to whioh he had oon- 
tecrated his life, oontinued to the last : he may truly 
be said to have died in the cause. He annually 
made tours in different parts of the country in 
behalf of the missionary society; and it was on a 
journey of this kind, in which he had been requested 
to assist at a meeting of the Sussex Auxiliary 
Society, that he took ill at Brighton, and died after 
a short illness. The only works of any extent for 
whioh we are indebted to the pen of Dr. Bogue are. 
An Essay on the Divine Authority of the New 
Testament; Discourses on the Millennium; and a 
History of Dissenters, which he undertook in con- 
junction with his pupil and friend Dr. Bennet. 
The first of these has boon translated into the 
Frenoh, Italian, German, and Spanish languages, 
and has been widely circulated on the continent of 
Europe. 

BOGUSLAWSKI, Palm Henby Louis von, an 
eminent astronomer, bom in 1789 at Magdeburg; 
died at BroBlau in 1851. He wob educated in the 
cathedral school of Magdeburg, and early displayed 
a particular turn for astronomical pursuits. In 
1806 he served for a short time in the army. The 
comet of 1807 gave him the first opportunity of 
making special observations. In 1809, having been 
appointed bombardier in the Silesian Artillery 
Brigade, he passed his examination in Berlin with 
so much distinction that he was named lieutenant, 
and remained in attendance on the general military 
sohool in Berlin, where he took part in Bode’s 
observations on the great comet. The campaigns of 
the war of independence procured him, through his 
connection with Bode, access to the best observatories 
and the acquaintance of the most distinguished 
astronomers. At the battle of Culm he was wounded, 
and taken prisoner at Pima. Having soon obtained 
his liberty he joined his corps at Erfurt. His 
military career terminated at the battle of Waterloo, 
after which, in consequence of a supervening weak- 
ness in his eyesight, he became unfit for further 
active servioe. He afterwards turned his attention 
to agriculture, and in course of time his eyesight 
was completely restored. His love for astronomy 
had always remained, though he had wanted proper 
opportunity for cultivating it; but in 1829, on 
resuming his residence in Breslau, his studies again 
took that direction, and he became first conservator 
and then director of the observatory. By his dis- 
covery, in 1834, of the comet named after him, and 
his observations on Saturn’s rings, and the comets 
of Biela, Encke, Halley, &c., he rendered important 
services. As no chair was connected with his posi 
tion at the observatory, he at first merely delivered 
popular lectures. A regular professorship, however, 
was given him in 1836. As a writer he made him- 
self known by the publication of the Uranus (vols. 
i.-iii., Glogau, 1846-48). 

BOHEMIA, Bohmkn (anciently Bbheim), a pro- 
vince with the title of kingdom in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, bounded on the s.w. ny 
Bavaria, on the N.w. by the Kingdom of Saxony, (>n 
the n.e. by the Prussian province of Silesia, and on 
the b.e. by Moravia and the archduchy of Austria. 
It contains 20,051 square miles, and has 5,843. v 
inhabitants, of whom above three-fifths are Cswc ■, 
nearly 90,000 Jews, and more than 2,000,000 are 
Germans Bohemia is surrounded on all sides y 
mountains, possesses large forests and noany^ Bin 
lakes or ponds Its plains are remarkably Jf er 
The largest rivers are the Elbe and the Mo 
All sorts of grain, flax, hops (the best in Lu P* • 
and fruits are exported. Wine is not abundan , 
in the neighbourhood of Melnik is of pretty g 
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quality. The raising of sheep, horses, swine, and 
poultry is oarried on to a considerable extent The 
mines yield silver, copper, lead, tin, garnets and 
other precious stones, iron, cobalt, arsenic, uranium, 
and tungsten, antimony, vitriol, alum, calamine, 
sulphur, plumbago, and coal in abundance. There 
are also numerous mineral springs, but little salt. 

The industry of Bohemia, favoured by its central 
situation, has long rendered it one of the most im- 
portant governments of the Austrian Empire. Spin- 
ning and weaving are extensively carried on in the 
northern and south-eastern districts; manufactures 
of lace, ribbons, metal and wood work, chemical 
products, and other branches of skilled industry are 
also largely developed. Pottery, porcelain, glass- 
ware, cutting of procious stones, give employment 
to many hands. The glass-ware of Bohemia alone, 
which is known all over Europe, employs 60,000 
workers. Large quantities of beer (Pilsener) of the 
kind known as lager are exported. Prague, the 
capital, is the centre of the manufactures and of the 
commerce of the country. The largest towns are 
Prague, Filaen, Reichenberg, Budweis, Teplitz, A us- 
sig, and Eger. For internal intercourse there are 
* excellent highways, extending to 10,000 miles, and 
several important lines of railway leading both b.e. 
to Vienna and n.w. towards Dresden. The Bo- 
hemians of all ranks are distinguished for public 
spirit. Among the public establishments for educa- 
tion are a German and a Czech university at Prague, 
two technical high-schools, four theological academies, 
many gymnasiums, and over 6000 BchoolB. The pre- 
vailing religion is the Roman Catholic ; other sects, 
however, are tolerated. The language of the country 
iB Bohemian, a dialect of the Slavonic : in soma dis- 
tricts, and in most of the cities, German is spoken. 
See Bohemian Language and Bohemian Literature. 

Bohemia received its name from a tribe of Gallic 
origin, the Boii, who were expelled by the Marco- 
mans at the commencement of the Christian era; 
the latter were in turn obliged to give place to the 
Germans, and these to the Czechs, a Slavonic people 
who had established themselves in Bohemia by 
the middle of the fifth century. The country was 
at firat divided into numerous principalities, which 
Wfre temporarily united into a monarchy in 627 
under Samo, but the work of this prince did not 
survive himself. Charlemagne attempted the oon- 
qnest of Bohemia without permanent result, although 
he succeeded in rendering it tributary; and the 
Emperor Louis had his army nearly destroyed by 
the Bohemians in 849. Christianity was introduced 
into Bohemia in the reign of Borzwog I. (894-902), 
a descendant of Przemysl, whose family held sway 
in Bohemia for about six centuries (722-1806). In 
1092 Bohemia was finally recognized as a kingdom 
under Wratislas II. Up to 1280 the monarchy was 
elective and then became hereditary; the right of 
election, however, was suspended, not abrogated. 
Ihcmonarchs received investiture from the German 
emperor, held one of the great offices in the imperial 
court, and were recognized as among the seven 
electors of the empire. Separated from Germany, 
owever, by a rampart of mountains, by origin, 
anguage, and national customs, the Bohemians 
ept aloof from the general politics of the empire, and 
jeir kmgg frequently received dispensations from 
ndmg the diet. The peasantry were in a state of 
tiAvTw® 6 ’ there was a numerous and powerful 
nnki assembled frequently, and the 

rnv«? 8 C 5“ e . anne( * to defend their rights. The 
y authority was limited by the ooronation oath. 
e 7* l “ ,a waa frequently at war with Poland, the 
sueLw^ V r 801116 °f the surrounding states ; it was 
successively united and disunited with Hungary, 


Silesia, Moravia, Ac., according to the course of wan 
and alliances. Ottokar II. (1268-1278) had extended 
his conquests almost from the Adriatio to' the Baltio, 
when he lost them and his life in contest with 
Rudolph, the founder of the too suooessful house of 
Hapsburg. His grandson Wenoeslas III. was assas- 
sinated at Olm Uts, and with him olosed the dynasty 
of Przemysl. The house of Luxemburg suooeeded 
in 1810, and governed Bohemia till 1487. Under 
Charles IV. (1846-1378), who also held the sceptre of 
the German Empire, Bohemia prospered, and ad- 
vanced in civilization and science. Towards the oloee 
of this second dynasty oivil wan wore exoited by the 
promulgation of the doctrines of Huas and the perse- 
cution of his followers. These wan were protracted 
by the genius of John Ziska, the leader of the 
HuBBites, a man who, although latterly quite blind, 
has for military genius been compared to Hannibal. 
Ziska was rarely defeated, and his success inspired 
the utmost enthusiasm in his followen. He has been 
called the inventor of the modern art of fortification, 
and by his skill in this art he made Mount Tabor an 
impregnable fortress. After the death of Ziska the 
moderate party of the Hussites, who were called 
Calixtines, from their insisting on the retention of 
the sacramental cup for the laity, united with the 
Roman Catholics, and Sigismund was acknowledged 
king in 1483. The conditions of this compact being 
ill observed, George Podiebrad, a nobleman of the 
reformed party, was by them elected king in 1468. 
On his death in 1471 they chose WladisTas, son of 
Cassimir, king of Poland, who also obtained the 
crown of Hungary. His son Louis lost both orowns 
with his life in the battle of Mohaez against the 
Turks, and Ferdinand of Austria became in 1627 
sovereign of both kingdoms. Bohemia then lost its 
separate existence, being declared hereditary in the 
house of Austria. Its subsequent history pertains 
to that of the Austrian Empire. It ,was desolated 
by the Thirty Years’ war, and it suffered severely 
from religious persecutions, by which, indeed ? the 
reformed faith was almost entirely suppressed in it. 
The Emperor Joseph II. gave some protection to the 
Protestants. In 1848, when Europe was convulsed 
with revolutionary movements, a momentary attempt 
was made to assert the ancient independence of Bo- 
hemia against the Austrian dominion; a conflict took 
place between the army and the people, Prague was 
bombarded, and the insurrection suppressed. Since 
then the most prominent feature in the history of 
Bohemia has been a constant struggle for ascendency 
between the Slavonic Czechs and the Germans. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, the name of a Chris- 
tian sect which arose in Bohemia about the middle 
of the fifteenth century from the remains of the 
stricter sort of Hussites. Dissatisfied with the ad- 
vances towards Popery by which the Calixtines 
had made themselveB the ruling party in Bohemia, 
(hey refused to receive the compacts, as they were 
called, that is, the articles of agreement between 
that party and the council at Basel (80th November, 
1438), and began about 1467, under the direction of 
a clergyman, Michael Bradatz, to form themselves 
into separate parishes, to hold meetings of their 
own, and to distinguish themselves from tho rest of 
the Hussites by the name of Brothers , or Brothers 
Union. Amidst the hardships and oppressions which 
they Buffered from the Calixtines and the Roman 
Catholics without making any resistance, their num- 
bers increased so much, through their conntancy in 
their belief and the purity of their morals, that 
in 1600 their parishes amounted to 200, most of 
which had ohapels belonging to them. The pecu- 
liarities of their religious belief are seen in their 
confessions of faith, especially their opinions with 
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regard to the Lord's supper. They rejected the idea 
of transubstantiation, and admitted only a mystical 
spiritual presence of Christ in the euoharist. In 
Other points they took the Scriptures as the ground 
of their doctrines throughout, and for this, but more 
especially for the constitution and discipline of their 
churches, received the approbation of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century. This constitution of theirs 
was framed according to what they believed to have 
been that of the oldest apostolic church 00 They 
aimed at restoring the primitive purity of Chris- 
tianity by the exclusion of the vicious from their 
communion, and by making three degrees of excom- 
munication, as well as by the careful separation of 
the sexes, and the distribution of the members of 
their society into three classes —the beginners, the 
profioients, and the perfect. Their strict system of 
superintendence, extending even to the minute de- 
tails of doincBtic life, did much towards promoting 
this object. To carry on their system they had a 
multitude of officers of different degrees; namely, 
ordaining bishops, seniors, and conseniors, presbyters 
or preachers, deacons, eediles, and acolytes, among 
whom the management of the ecclesiastical, moral, 
and civil affairs of the community waa distributed. 
Their first bishop received his ordination from a 
Waldensian bishop, though their churches held no 
communion with the Waldenses in Bohemia. They 
wero destined, however, to experience a like fate 
with that oppressed sect. When, in conformity with 
their principle of not performing military service, 
they refused to take up arms in the Smalkaldic war 
against tho Protestants, Ferdinand took their 
churches from them, and in 1548, 1000 of their 
society retired into Poland and Prussia, where they 
first settled in Manenwerdcr. The agreement which 
they concluded at Sendoinir, 14th April, 1570, with 
the Polish Lutherans and Calvinistic churches, and 
■till more the Dissenters’ Feaco Act of the Polish 
Convention, 1572, obtained toleration for them in 
Poland, where they united more closely with the 
Calvinists under the persecutions of the Swedish 
Sigismund, and have continued in this connection 
to tho present day. 

Their brethren who remained in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia recovered a certain degree of liberty under 
Mauinilmn 11., and had their chief residence 
at Fulueek in Moravia, whence they have been 
known as the Moravian Brethren. The issue of the 
Thirty Years’ war, which terminated bo unfortu- 
nately for the Protestants, occasioned the entire 
destruction of their churches, and their last bishop, 
Comenius, who had rendered important services in 
the oilueat ion of youth, was compelled to flee 1'iom 
this tune they made frequent migiations, the most 
important of which took place m 1722, and occa- 
sioned the establishment of the new churches of the 
Brethren by Count Zinzendorf. Although the old 
Bohemian Brethren must be regarded as now ex- 
tinct, this society will ever deserve remembrance, os 
a quiet guardian of Christian truth and piety, in 
times just emerging from tlmjjarbarity of the middlo 
ages; as a promoter of jmre^orala, such as the re- 
formers of the sixteeriW century wero unable to 
establish in their churches; and us the parent of the 
esteemed and widely extended association of the 
United Brethren, whoso constitution has been mo- 
delled after tluirs. See TInitkh Brethren. 

BOHEMIAN FOREST ( Hohmerwald ), a moun- 
tain range or ridge of central Europe, extending 
from the FichtelgCbirge southward towards the con- 
fluence of the Ilz and the Danube, and separating 
Bavaria from Bohemia. The Bohemian Foiest in 
ancient times formed a part of the Silva liercynia, 
the highest peaks being the Arber (4840 feet high) 


and Rachel. The great abundanoe of wood has occa- 
sioned the establishment of many glass-houses, forges, 
&o., in this region. Tho inhabitants have acquired, 
in their seclusion from the world, many characteris- 
tic virtues and vices. 

BOHEMIAN LANGUAGE, the language of 
Bohemia, otherwise called Czooh, one of the Slavonic 
group of the Aryan or Indo-European family of 
tongues, and accordingly allied to Polish, Russian, 
Servian, Bulgarian, Slc. (See Slavs or Slavonians.) 
The Czech (Bohemian) language or dialect was the 
first of the Slavonic idioms which was cultivated 
scientifically. It is Bpoken in Bohemia, Moravia, 
with slight variations in Austrian Silesia, in Hun- 
gary, and in Slavonia. Three chief dialects of this 
language are recognized, namely the Bohemian or 
Czech proper, the Moravian of Moravia and Silesia, 
and the Slovak of Hungary. That the Czech has 
been widely spread as a dialect of the Slavonian is 
proved, as well by its antiquity and its degree of 
cultivation, as by the oxtent of the countries whose 
national language it now is. 

The Bohemian alphabet consists of forty-two 
letters, expressing a great variety of sounds. The 
English sound of t* the Bohemian expresses with c, 
the English y with g, the ah with at or a , the Italian 
ce or ci with 0 modified, the Frenoh ge and gi with 
z, the Italian u with y, the gn with n, the Eng- 
lish w with w, particularly at the end of words. 
By a happy mixture of vowels and consonants, 
and by a combination of the latter favourable for 
the pronunciation, the langnugo has much euphony, 
though many call it rough on account of the r (read 
rah) \ but the sound of entiro words, not that of the 
single letters which oomposo them, determines the 
roughness or smoothness of tlieir pronunciation. Tho 
terminations of the various declensions and conjuga 
tions are mostly vowels, ortho smoother consonants. 
In general, the Bohemian has a natural melody like 
that of the Greek. 

The Bohemian has a wonderful facility for form- 
ing new derivatives from native words or roots 
Thus, from the single word hyti (hw) there are more 
than 110 derivatives; from d(gc ac, signifying it hap 
pens, there are more than ninety -five, without reckon- 
ing the frequentative verbs, verbal substantives, and 
adjectives. By the simple prefixing of the letters 
«, r, r, the verb acquires a different modification 
of meaning, thus, a-razyti, v-razyti, w-razyti, convey 
tho meanings to beat down, to beat off, to beat in. 

If one compares the Bohemian radical wordB with 
the analogous words in other languages, ho will be 
astonished at the number of inflections and deriva- 
tions by which the language of the Czechs is distin- 
guished. This language lias formed, from native 
mots, all the technical terms of theology, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, &o., and witli every new inven- 
tion can be f urthor developed. A great part of the 
facility with which it receives new forms and addi- 
tions rests upon its manifold declensions, and its 
numerous tenses and veilml formB. In this respect 
the Bohemian and other Slavonic languages excel 
thoBe of all other modern nations, and equal the 
Latin nr Grcok. The participles give them a great 
deal of pliability, as they unite in themselves the 
advantage of verbB and adjectives by denoting, w* 
verbal adjectives, at once the quality of the thing 
and the determination of the time, saving thus t e 
use of the relatives which, who, aa, and the prep 0 ** 
tions ajtcr , aince, &c, by which periods become 
dragging. _ . 

Another peculiarity is the great variety of dimin 
tives, by which not only small, but agreeable and 
objects are designated. Bohemian can also e *P__ 
concisely the frequent naming of a thing; for mat* 
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Frantukoxoati u (t read aa ah), to use freqaently tho 
name Francis; moeeehowati te, to use frequently the 
name step-mother. It possesses also the patronymio 
nouns; for lnstanee, krdowec, the king's son. It 
indicates concisely that an aotion is completed ; as 
dojiaati, to write to an end. It contains inceptive 
verbs ; for example, hrbatjm, I am beooming hunch- 
backed ; and many others. 

The Bohemian language, moreover, has much ex- 
pressiveness and energy, as it is not weakened by a 
number of articles, auxiliary words, conjunctions, 
and words of transition, but is able to represent the 
objects of imagination, of passion, and all the higher 
emotions of tho poet and orator, in a quick, vigorous, 
and lively manner ; by its brevity, heaping together 
the most significant words, and arranging the con- 
nection of the parts of spoech according to the de- 
gree of feeling to be expressed, so as to give the style 
spirit and energy, or gentleness and equability. The 
Bohemian (like various othor tongues) designates 
many objects by the imitation of natural sounds. 
Thus the names of many animals are taken from 
their voioos, as kruta, the turkey; kachna, the duok. 
Many plants aro named from their effects, os bolehlaw, 

, hemlock (from headache). The conciseness of the 
language is increased by the absence of auxiliaries 
in the greater part of the verbs. The preterites, in 
the third person singular and plural, express a mean- 
ing still further condensed, as tho variation in the 
last syllable is made to designate the sex; for ex- 
ample, pad, pada, paalo, lie, she, it, has written; 
pardt, pad if, , paala , they have written. In like man- 
ner tho Bohemian saves many prepositions and 
much circumlocution of othor kinds, by the uhc of 
the instrumental, agreeing with the Latin ablativo; 
for instance, aecenjm mcce Ida urn mu at' d {t read 
like te), with a blow of tho sword lie has cut off his 
head. This language is, therefore, very well fitted 
for the translation of the Latin classics. By tho use 
of the past participle active the Bohemian can desig- 
nate, as well as the Creek, who liaB really performed 
the action contained in the predicate of the accessory 
clause, which the Latin, with its ablative absolute 
or participle passive, must leave always undefined 
and dubious. The same kinds of actions performed 
with different implements are often expressed by 
peculiar words; for example, the verbs zjti, atrjhnti , 
iriti/efi , mali, denote to cut with the scissors with 
the sickle, with the knife, and with the scythe. In 
the subtlety of grammatical structure the Bohemian 
is like the Greek, and has the advantage over the 
Latin and other languages. In speaking of two 
hands, two eyes, &c. t tho dual number is UBed; for 
example, ruce, oci, Arc. The language is also capable 
of expressing tho idea of duration, referring to an 
indefinite past time, like tin Greek aonst ; for in- 
stance, kupowd dum , ale nek a up il ho, ho was engaged 
in buying the house, and did not buy it. The lan- 
guage affords several preterite tenses, which are dis- 
tinguished with great subtlety, as kaupU, he has 
bought onoe; kupowd , he had purchased for a long 
tune; kupuwdwd, he had purchased formerly several 
tunes; kufiowdwduul, he seldom had purchased in 
former times; moreover, by adding the auxiliary 
veih bijl , a time Btill longer passed may bo expressed, 
tlmugh this is very seldom used; for instance, byl 
kiijiowdwal, he had purchased in times long past. 
Another advantage of the language consists in the 
'arious future tenses by which the Bohemian denotes 
not only the timo but also the duration, and the more 
or lfn« frequent repetition of the action; for instance, 
oupjni, I shall purchase once; budu kupowati, I Bhall 
, e P UTC hasi»g for a long time; budu kupowdwati I 
lail purehaso aeve r a ] timos; and budu kupowdu iti, 
nail be purchasing very often. Not less manifold 


| in signification, and equally subtle in the determina- 
tion of time, are the participles and the participial 
constructions. The determination of the sex and the 
number by the final syllable of the participle gives 
the Czech language no small advantage over others. 
Small connective particles of speeoh the Bohemian 
has in common with the Greek. The Greek alia , 
men, gar , de, te, &c. t agree with the Bohemian tLt 
pak, wank, U, z, t'; only tho three latter are alwaye 
affixed to a word. Finally, tho free, unrestrained 
arrangement of the words contributes much to per- 
spicuity, as the Bohemian is less fettered than almost 
any other modem language to a particular order. 

BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, the literature of 
the Bohemians or Czechs. (See preceding article.) 
It has been divided historically into five periode. 
The first extends from the mythological times to 
1409. It affords no written documents of remote 
antiquity. We know, however, that the language 
at an early period was similar to the present from 
the name? of the gods, dukes, rivers, cities, moun- 
tains which have been preserved, such as Perun, 
Przemysl, Borzwog, Wltawa, Bilo, Praha, Tetfn. 
The Slavonian apostle Method, and the philosopher 
Constantino, called Cyril, made tho Slavonians f r. 
Moravia acquainted with Christianity. From thence 
it penetrated to Bohemia, and thus the people of 
this country received the Qrmco-Sl&vonio ritual in 
the year 845. Tho same Constantine invented for 
the sounds of the Slavonic language the Oyrillo- 
Slavonic alphabet, borrowed mostly from the Greek. 
In later times the Glagolitic alphabet sprang up, 
of which, however, Ichb use was made. When the 
Latin church supplanted the Greek in Moravia 
and Bohomia, the Latin alphabet came also into 
use instead of the Cyrillic. In Bohemia the Cyrillic 
character rouiained in use only with the monks of 
Sazawa, who observed the Slavonic ritual. As the 
Latins endeavoured to annihilate all the writings 
of the old ritual, and the Slavonio language was, in 
many coses, obliged to give way to the Latin, Bo 
hemian literature suffered incalculable injury; hence 
we possess from the earlier oenturios but a few insig- 
nificant remains in the characters above-mentioned. 
In the tenth century the Bohemians had a school 
at Kudet, in which they learned Latin. Their most 
ancient relic is the hymn (IToBpodine Pomiluyny) 
of Bishop Adalbert (Wegtech), a native Bohemian, 
which is sung to the* present day even by the 
Russians and PoIcb. Tho Bohemians possess some 
remains of a collection of lyrico-opic national songs, 
without rhyme, which seem to have been of great 
merit. The manuscript appears to have been written 
in 1290 and 1810. Goethe found these national songs 
worthy of particular attention. Under the Emperor 
Charles IV., who promoted the cultivation of the 
Bohemian language, the University of Prague was 
founded in 1 848. In the Golden Bull he commanded 
the sons of the German electors to learn the Bo- 
hemian language. Under his son, the Emperor 
Wenceslas, all decrees were written in Bohemian, 
which formerly were in Latin. Prague was then 
not only the most populous city in this part of Europe, 
but also, on account of its splendid court and the 
wealth of its citizens, the centre of the arts and sciences. 
Almost all the intellectual currents of the West found 
entrance into Bohemia, and German literature in par- 
ticular had a powerful influence. The heroes of the 
Alexandrian and Arthurian cycles of romance be- 
came familiar to the Czechs in their own language. 
Dalimil Mezorieky wrote a history of Bohemia in 
verse; Ondreg Z. Dube, a collection of Bohemian laws, 
in three vols. ; Warinec Z. Brezowu, a histoiy of 
the Roman emperors, and translated Maudeville s 
Travels; and Pribik Pulkawa, a Bohemian history. 
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This period affords olio many vocabularies, poems, 
songs, end translations. 

With Huss oommenoed the seoond period, from 
1409 to 1500, which elevated the character of the 
Bohemian language and nation. The prevalence of 
religious disputes caused the Bible to be generally 
read and understood. Huss of Hussinetz translated 


Wiokliffe's book Trialogus into the Bohemian tongue, 
and sent it to the laymen as presents. The Treatise 
of the Six Errors he oaused to be inscribed in Bohe- 
mian on the walls of the chapel of Bethlehem. He 
wrote his first collection of sermons when at the 
castle of Kosy (1413), besides an Appeal to the 
Tope, a Commentary on the Ten Commandments, 
an Explanation of the Twelve Articles, two ser- 
mons on the Antichrist, the Triple Cord, and several 
excellent hymns. His letters from the dungeon in 
Constance to the Bohemians were translated by 
Luther into Latin, accompanied with a preface, and 
printed at Wittenberg in 1636. He and Jakobellus 
and Jerome improved and distributed the Bohemian 
Bible, of which several oopies have been preserved to 
our times. Of Ziska of Trocnow, one of the greatest 
generals in history, several letters and his rules of war 
have been preserved. From this period there have 
come down to us, also, several war-songs of the 
Taborites, also some songs of Prague. Martin Lupac 
undertook, with the assistance of some learned men, 
the labour of retranslating the whole New Testa- 
ment. The church-service was now performed en- 
tirely in the Bohemian language. Many contro- 
versial writers of this period might be mentioned. 
Mladienowio, an eye-witness of the execution of 
Hubs, wrote an account of bis life. This used to 
be read in the Bohemian churches. Procopius con- 
tinued the rhyming chronicles of DalunU. Lod- 
kowic related his Journey to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Sasek of Mezyhor wrote Notes and Travels through 
Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy of the Bohemian Baron Loew of liozmital 
and Vlatna (whom he accompanied), a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the manners of the fif- 
teenth century, which was published by Jos. Edm. 
Horky, in a German translation printed at Brunn, 
1824. M. Gallus, Albjk, OliriBlan, Zidek, J. Cemy, 
J. Blowic, and Sindel, wrote on medicine, astrology, 
and agriculture. As early as 1447 we have an 
anonymous work on the grafting of trees. We have 
also the rhyming legend of tho 10,000 knights, a 
translation of the fables of ASsop, the council of the 
beasts and birds, in prose and verse, in three vols 
(Placj Bada) Each lesson, which flows in rhyme 
from the mouths of the animals, is preceded by the 
natural history of the animals and the moral It 
was printed three times in the Bohemian language, 
and published at Cracow in Latin verse, 1521, 4to. 
Of the Bible fourteen translations have come down 
to us, besides ten of the New Testament. The oldest, 
of the year 1400, iB in Dresden The typographic 
art made a rapid progress in Bohemia. The first 
printed work was the Epistle of Huss from Con- 
stance, in 1459; the second, The Trojan War, in 
1468; the third, a New Testament, in 1474; the 
whole Bible, in 1488; thj^r#almanac, in 1489. 

The third age, from lVlO to 1620, may be called 
the golden age of the Bohemian language. During 
those dreadful tumults in which, not only in this king- 
dom, but .also in the neighbouring countries, popu- 
lous cities became heaps of ashes, and innumerable 
villages entirely disappeared, the peculiar tendency 
of the people to investigation, and their predilection 
for science and art, developed themselves. The cul- 
tivation of learning — in other countries, with only a 
few exceptions, the monopoly of the clergy — was in 
this favoured land open to the whole nation. All 


branches of science were elaborated, and brought to 
an uncommonly high degree of improvement for that 
time. The purpose of this work does not allow us to 
enumerate all the authors of this age, since under 
Rodolph II. alone there were more than 160. Gre- 
gory Hruby of Geleni translated the work of Petrarch 
De Remediis u triusque Fortunes. W. Piseoky trans- 
lated from the Greek the Exhortation of Isocrates 
to Demonikos. John Amos Comeniua wrote fifty- 
four works, some of which were very excellent He 
published his Janua and an Orbis Pictus, which were 
translated in his lifetime into eleven languages, have 
passed through innumerable editions, and are not 
yot surpassed. In all the N. of Europe Comenius 
attracted attention by his projects for improving 
education, which were deliberated upon even by the 
diet of Sweden and the Parliament of England. 
The hymns of this and the earlier ages, part of 
which have been translated by Luther, may serve as 
standards for all languages. In Prague alone there 
were at this period eighteen printing-presses, in the 
country towns of Bohemia seven, and in Moravia 
also seven: many Bohemian books, too, were printed 
in foreign countries, as in Venice, N Urn berg, Hol- 
land, Poland, Dresden, Wittenberg, and Leipzig 
The fourth period begins with 1620 and ends with 
1774. After the battle at the White Mountain, the 
whole Bohemian nation submitted entirely to the 
conqueror. The population of most of the cities and 
of whole districts migrated in order not to be false 
to their faith. More than 70,000 men, and almost 
the whole of the nobility, all the Protestant clergy, 
scholars, and artists, in general the most cultivated 
part of the nation, left thoir native country. Of these 
emigrants the greater part formed the flower of the 
army of Count Mansfield. Henoe the Thirty Years' 
war depopulated Bohemia more than any other 
country, since these fugitives endeavoured to regain 
their native country by repeated invasions. Nothing, 
however, was so disadvantageous to Bohemian litera- 
ture as the introduction of monks, who were mostly 
Italians, Spaniards, and Southern Germans, who con- 
demned every Bohemian work, as heretical, to the 
flames, so that individuals boasted of having burned 
about 60,000 manuscripts, which they took from the 
people by force, after searching their houses. Such 
works as escaped the flames were shut up in monas- 
teries, in carefully-secured rooms, fastened with non 
grates, doors, locks, bolts, and chains, and often in- 
scribed with the warning title Hell. Instead of these 
excellent remains of the classical times of the coun- 


try they gave the Bohemians nonsense of all kinds; 
accounts of hell and purgatory, the reading of which 
made many of the populace maniacs; though e\en 
this stuff was in many cases burned and mostly for- 
bidden. The fugitives established at Amsterdam, 
Dresden, Berlin, Breslau, and Halle printing-presses, 
and sent to their brethren in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Hungary a number of books, mostly new editions. 
Some Bohemians who observed the decay of their 
language strove to remedy it; as Pesina Z. Cechoro- 
du; Joh. Beckowsky, who continued the Bohemian 
history to 1620; W. Weseley, who wrote a work on 
geometry and trigonometry, &c.; but the decay was 
too great to admit of being checked; the nobility 
had become strangers, and the government en- 
couraged only German literature. From tWB tune, 
therefore, the Bohemians wrote more in the German 
language. 

In the fifth period, from 1774 to the present tune, 
a new ray of hope shone on Bohemian literature, 
when, under the Emperor Joseph II., * 
of secret Bohemian Protestants, trusting to his 11 
views, made him acquainted with the great uum > 
erf their brethren of the same faith. He peroai 
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the necessity of introducing toleration, and handled* 
of thousand* of Frotestante In Bohemia and Moravia 
came to light: their concealed works were printed 
anew, their classical language was again acknow- 
ledged and cultivated. Under this protection many 
men of merit, mindful of the fame of their ancestors, 
endeavoured to cultivate anew all branches of the 
sciences, and to rival, if possible, the results attained 
by their more advanced neighbours. From about 
the year 1820 great activity was manifested by 
the Bohemian writers in the various departments of 
literature. A little before this Milton’s Paradise 
Lost was translated into Bohemian, and subse- 
quently Siiakspere’s dramas, or most of them, were 
likewise translated, the native drama being also 
cultivated. Kollar and Chelakovsky distinguished 
themselves in poetry, and perhaps even more 
Hynek Macho, whose poem May is said to still 
maintain an influence over Bohemian poetry. Kollar 
and Chelakovsky were advocates of the Panalavio 
movement. The chief work of the former was 
Slava’s Daughter, a long lyrico-epio poem. Several 
writers beoame well known as novelists, some of them 
following the lead of Sir Walter Scott. Jungmann 
(the translator of Milton) brought out a valuable 
History of Czech Literature, and Schafarik his His- 
tory of the Slavonic Language and Literature and his 
Slavonic Antiquities. Among more recent poets of 
note may be mentioned the names of Halek Heyduk 
and Neruda, but it must be admitted that few 
Bohemian writers have beoome generally known, 
even by name, to the European reading public. 

BOHEMOND, Maro, son of the Norman adven- 
turer Robert Guisoard, who rose to be Duke of Apulia 
and Calabria, was born about 1056; died 1111. He 
became familiar with warfare when a mere boy, and 
having been early intrusted by his father with mili- 
tary command, gave proof of a rare combination of 
prudence and valour. He took a prominent part in 
various expeditions to Greece and Illyria against 
Alexis Comnenus, and repeatedly defeated hiB troops 
with a very inferior force. Ab eldest son Bohemond 
naturally expected to succeed his father, but when 
the succession opened in 1085 Bohemond was absent 
in Greece, and his younger brother Roger, having ob- 
tained possession of the paternal inheritance, declared 
hiB determination to maintain it. A war ensued 
between the brothers, but was Boon followed by an 
arrangement which gave Bohomond nothing more 
than the principality of Tarentum. His ambition 
was too great to be oonflned within suoh narrow 
limits, and he reBolved to try his fortune in the East 
as a Cruaader. When this resolution was taken he was 
assisting his brother at the siege of Amalfi, and with- 
out waiting to complete it he harangued the troops 
so effectually on the glory to be gained in the Holy 
Land that the great body of them at once joined his 
standard. Bohemond was soon cm his maroh, and 
after encountering considerable difficulties reached 
the Rcene of action. The Crusaders had laid siege to 
Antioch, but had made little progress and were be- 
ginning to despair of success, when Bohemond found 
inoann to gain over an Armenian renegade, who un- 
dertook to introduce him and his men by night, and 
thus givo them possession of the town. Bohemond 
laid the matter before his fellow-chiefB, and in doing 
so stipulated that in the event of success he himself 
should be Prince of Antioch. The Armenian kept 
. P rom \ 8e , and accordingly in 1098 Bohemond was 
installed in his sovereignty. Though he experienced 
many vicissitudes he retained it ever after, and at 
“ d® a Jh in 1111 transmitted it to his son, who 
™“« d T the title of Boh «*ond II. 

Peter von, one of the most learned 
a talented orientalists of recent times, was born 


at Wtlppala, in Oldenburg, in 1796; died In 1840. 
He spent the flnt twenty yean of his life in strait- 
ened oircum stances, but his talents and perse veranoe 
attracted attention, and he obtained admission to 
the Hamburg gymnasium. He afterwards studied 
the Eastern languages at Halle and Bonn; and he 
obtained an appointment at Konigsberg, first in 1825 
as extraordinary, and afterwards In 1880 as ordinary 
professor of oriental literature. He died at Halle, 
after suffering for several yean from ill-health. 
Bohlen has left many works, which fully support 
his title to the high place whioh he held among 
oriental scholan. One of the most important Is a 
work entitled Das alte Indian (1680-31), whioh has 
not yet been superseded by any other work on the 
same subject. The details of his life are given with 
great minuteness and honesty in an Autobiography 
(1841), which is full of interest, and cannot be read 
without producing a full oonviotion that he was uo 
1ms distinguished by his amiability in private life 
than by his literary acquirements, 

BOHN, Henry George, publisher, son of a West- 
phalian bookbinder who had settled in England, was 
Dorn in London on Jan. 4th, 1796. On completing 
his education he worked for a time under his father, 
but later entered a business house in the city. About 
1831 he started business on hia own acoount as a 
second-hand bookseller, and In 1846 he began the 
issue of his famous libraries. The first of these was 
the Standard, succeeded in the following year by 
the Scientific and the Antiquarian, in 1848 by the 
Classical, and from then till 1853 by the Illustrated, 
the Shilling, the Ecclesiastical, the Philological, and 
the British Classics Libraries. The whole number 
of volumes contained in these series exceeded 600. 
In 1864 and subsequent years he sold all his copy- 
rights and other business property, thus realizing o 
sum of nearly £100,000. Among his own works 
were : The Origin and Progress of Printing (1857), 
Biography and Bibliography of Shakespeare (1863), 
Dictionary of Quotations (1867), Handbook of Pro- 
verbs, Handbook of Games, Guide to the Knowledge 
of Pottery and Porcelain, and editions of Lownde’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual and Addison’s Works. He 
died at his residence at Twickenham on Aug. 22d, 
1884. 

BOIARDO, Matteo Maria, Count of Scandiano, 
was born at a seat belonging to his family near 
Ferrara in 1434. From 1488 to 1494, the period of 
his death, he waB commander of the city and castle 
of Reggio, in the service of his protector, Ercole 
d’Este, duke of Modena. This accomplished courtier, 
scholar, and knight was particularly distinguished as 
a poet. HU Orlando Inuamorato (Soandiano, 1496) 
is continued to the sevonty-ninth oanto, but not com- 
pleted. He immortalized the names of his own pea- 
sants and the charms of the Bceuery at Scandiano in 
the persons of his heroes and his descriptions of the 
beauties of nature. In language and versification he 
has been since surpassed by Ariosto, whom he equalled 
in invention, grace, and Bkilful conduct of compli- 
cated episodes. Domcnichi, Berni, and Agostini new 
modelled and continued the work of Boiardo without 
improving it. One continuation only will^ never be 
forgotten — the immortal Orlando of Ariosto. In 
Borne of his works Boiardo was led by the spirit of 
his times to a dose imitation of the ancient*— for 
example, in his Capitoli; also in a comedy borrowed 
from Lucian’s Timon; and in his Latin ecloguM and 
translations of Herodotus and Apuleius. In his 
sonnets and caneoni (first printed at Reggio, 1499) 
he has displayed great talents as a lyric poet. 

BOIELDIEU, Adrien Francois, a celebrated 
composer, born at Rouen in 1775; died in 1834. He 
early displayed great musical talent, and at eighteen 
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wrote an opera which was performed with greet 
applause. In 1795 he repaired to Parle, and roee 
rapidly in reputation, producing several operas and 
various other pieoes which have become classical. 
When the Conservatoire do Muslque was estpblished 
he was nominated a professor. In 1808 he went to 
Russia as Maltre de Chapelle to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, but returned to Paris in 1811, where, among 
others, he produced the Dame Blanche, which u 
regarded by many as his masterpiece. 

BOII, a Celtic people, who at first inhabited Trans- 
alpine Gaul. Heir original seat is not exaotly known, 
but it is supposed to have been near the territory of 
the Lingones, that is, between tho Upjier Sadne and 
the higher parts of the Seine and Marne. They 
migrated to Cisalpine Gaul, crossed the Po, and 
established themselves between it and the Apen- 
nines, in the country previously occupied by the 
Umbrians. They are found, B c. 896, engaged along 
with the Insubrea and the Senones, two other tribes 
of Cisalpine Gaul, in the capture and destruction of 
Melpum, a neighbouring city, of which the site and 
history are unknown They are said to have taken 
part in an expedition of the Gauls into Latium, which 
was defeated, b.o. 858, by the dictator C. Sulpicius. 
They united their forces with the Etruscans, b o. 283, 
after the defeat of the Ren ones, and were defeated 
by the Romans at the Vadunouian Lake, the scene 
of a previous defeat of the Etruscans. After another 
defeat they made a peace with the Romans, which 
was preserved for forty -five years, when the occupa- 
tion of the territory of the Senones by the latter lod 
to another war, in which the Boii were again defeated. 
At the commencement of the second Punic war, b o. 
218, they again attacked the Romans and supported 
Hannibal. From this period they were engaged in 
almost constant war with the Romans till they were 
completely subdued by Bcipio Nasica, b o. 191. Thoy 
were deprived of a great part of their territory, and 
many of them put to the sword. The remainder 
were at length compelled to migrate, and crossing 
the Alps they found a refuge among the Taurisrans, 
a kindred tribe who hod established themselves in 
the territory of modem Bohemia, to which the Boii 
have given their name. They were of torwards dri ven 
out or exterminated by the Dacians (somo say the 
Maroomans). Part of them migrated about n.c. 68 
to Bavaria The Boii, like the other Gauls, were a 
people of considerable civilization, possessing a strong 
love of independence, and formidable from their mili- 
tary disposition and virtues. 

BOIL, to heat a fluid up to the jjoint at which it 
Is converted into vapour The conversion of the 
fluid into gas takeB pWe chiefly at the point of con- 
tact with the source of heat, and the bubbles of 
vapour rising to tho surface, and breaking thore, pro- 
duce a lively commotion, attended with a slight noise, 
which is called ebullition The escape of the heated 
fluid in the form of vapour prevents any further rise 
of temperature iu an open vessel, when the boiling- 
point has been reached. The boiling-point of a fluid 
thua acquires a scientific importance. According 
to Tyndall, the < xact definition* of tho boiling-point 
of a liquid is 'that teniunratm at which the ten- 
■ion of its vapour exac trivial ancoa the pressure of 
the atmosphere.’ Tyndall found the boiling-point of 
water at the summit of Mount Rosa to be 184 92°, 
of Mount Blanc 184 95°. Spirits boil at the lowest 
temperature, pure water next, the fixed oils still 
higher. Water freed of air has itH tension so much 
Increased as to resist boiling for 1 00“ Fahr alxive the 
usual boiling-point. The boiling-point of water under 
the common pressure is one of the fixed points in the 
gradation of the thermometer. In Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer It marks 212°, in the Centigrade 100“ and 


80* In Rdamnnr’s. This point la uniform only In ore* 
of complete boiling, and under a uniform pr essure of 
the atmosphere. The influence of this pressure ap- 
pears from experiments. In an exhausted receiver 
the heat of the human hand Is sufficient to make 
water boil; while, on the contrary, in Papin's digester, 
where the confinement prevents evaporation, it may 
be heated to 800° or 400° without boiling. Under 
the common pressure of the atmosphere, the boil- 
ing-point of alcohol is 176°; that of mercury, 662“; 
that of sulphuric ether, 96“ ; that of oil of turpentine, 
816°; that of sulphuric acid, 620° Fahr. From the 
experiments of Professor Robinson, it appears that 
in a vacuum all liquids boil about 145“ lower than 
in the open air, under a pressure of 30 inches of 
mercury ; water, therefore, would boil in a vacuum 
at 67°. Ether may be made to boil at the common 
temperature by merely exhausting the air from the 
vessel in which it is contained. 

BOIL. A boil iB a small tumour of a conical 
shape, elevated abovo tbe surface of the body. Its 
base is hard, while its apox iB soft, of a whitish colour, 
and exceedingly painful. The p&in in boils is gene- 
rally severe and burning, and hence the name. Boils 
generally occur in persons of unhealthy constitutions, 
in those of intemperate habits, and they often arise 
from, or at least follow, disease of the digestive 
organs. They vary considerably in size. In treating 
a boil suppuration should be stimulated by poultices 
and fomentation ; afterwards a free crucial incision 
should be made into the tumour, and the matter, to- 
gether with the dead cellular tissue, or core, as it is 
called, must be forcibly squeezed out. If the core is 
adherent it must be destroyed by caustic, as it other- 
wise tendB to keep up irritation. Attention must 
also be paid to the digestive organs If these are 
much deranged, an emetic should first bo given, fol- 
lowed by some gentle purgative. Afterwards Plum- 
mei ’spills (calomel, antimony, andguaiaeuxn), followed 
by small doses of Epsom salts, may be given occa- 
sionally. Anodynes are sometimes necessary when 
tho constitutional irritation is very great. 

B01LEAU - DESPRfiAUX, Nicholas (com- 
monly callod Jinilrau), a French poet, born in 1636, at 
Crosue, near Paris; died 1711. He commenced his 
studies in the College d’Harcourt, and continued them 
in tho College de Beauvais. Even in his early youth 
he read with ardour the great poets of antiquity, and 
tried his own powers in a tragedy, though with little 
success. After having completed his academical 
studies, he entered upon the career of the law; but 
soon left it from disinclination, tried some other pur- 
suits, and resolvod, finally, to devote himself entirely 
to belles-lettres. His first satire, lies Adieux k Pans, 
made known his talents. In 1666 he published seven 
satires, -with an introduction, addressed to the king. 
They met with extraordinary applause, for no one 
before him had written with sudi elegance of versi- 
fication. But in thiB, and in the purity of his lan- 
guage, and tho clearness with which he sets forth his 
luminous principles, consists their chief merit ; pro- 
found or original ideas we should look for in vain, 
though tho pieces are not destitute of graceful touches 
and delicate strokes They are unequal in merit 
The satires Sur 1’ Equivoque and Bur I* Homme have 
undeniable defects. That on women, whioh he wrote 
at a more advanced age, is monotonous, and deficient 
in humour. His epistles, in which be is the successful 
rival of Horace, are more esteemed at the present 
day. They display a graceful versification, a natural 
and sustained style, vigorous and well -connected 
ideas. These were followed by his Art Podtiqua, in 
which he describes with precision and taste all the 
different kinds of poetry (with the exception of the 
1 apologue), and lays down rules for them. Ia Wfl®* 
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larky* df plan, happy transitions, and continued ek 
'gant© o i Btyle; this poem j* superior to the Are Poet- 
,Mfr hi Horaoe. It was long regarded, not only in 
Fearer hut also in foreign countries, as a poetical 
code, and has everywhere had a favourable influence, 
ae it induloates purity and regularity, and subjects all 
’ the w&taotions of poetical genius to a fixed standard. 

. Baueau-Desprdaux’s censures of Tasso and Quinault, 
witfc some other equally unfounded opinions, display 
% narrowness of spirit. He had many opponents, 
Who-aoOuied want of fertility, invention, and 

variety. To mute them he wrote his Lutrin, a mock 
heroic poem, which is still unrivalled in the eyes of 
the JYenchr, A music-stand, whioh had been removed 
»mrtn its- place, had oocaBioned dissensions in a chap- 
ter : this is the subject of Boileau-Desprfoux’s poem, 
in whioh his art of making petty details interesting 
deserves as much praise as the other excellences of 
bis poetry already enumerated. In his life, Boileau- 
I>esprdaux was amiable and generous. Louis XIV. 
gave him the place of historiographer, in connection 
with Ranine, with whom he maintained the most 
friendly relations throughout life. They frequently 
submitted their works to each other for revision. 
Tbft correspondence of Racine and Boileau -Desprdaux 
is inoluded in the collected works of both writers. 
Ab Boileau - Despr^ao x had attacked the academicians 
in several of his writings, he was not received into 
the Academy until 1684, and then only by the inter- 
ference of the king. He died of dropsy. Among 
editions may be noted that of M. de St. Surin: 
CEuvreB de Boileau, with a commentary, Paris, 1821- 
23, four vols. ; an edition by St. Prix, also in four 
vols„ which appeared in Paris in 1830; another by 
the same editor, with notes of all the commentators, 
in 1860. 


BOILER, the name applied to any vessel or 
cauldron for boiling large quantities of liquor, but 
most commonly used as tho designation of a metallic 
vessel, in whioh water is converted into steam by 
the action of fire, the steam being intonded by its 
expansive faroe to give motion to a Bteam- engine, or 
to be used for a variety of manufacturing purposes. 
Boilers may be subdivided into the following classes: 
(a) Shell or tank boilers. (6) Water-tube boilers. 

fihell or tank boilers consist of a large shell or 
tank, usually cylindrical in form with flat ends. 
Within this Bhell is contained the water and steam, 
so that the whole of the shell is oxposorl to the full 
pressure of the steam. In smno cases the furnaces 
are external, hut generally they are contained within 
the Bhell. The following are examples of shell 
boilers (see accompanying plate):— Cornish and 
Lancashire boilers (tig. 7), ordinary marine boilers 
(figs. 1, 2), and locomotive boilers. Boilers may 
also be classified as flue boilers and multitubular 
boilers; and multitubular boilers may be subdivided 
into fire-tube boilers and water-tube boilers. The 
Lancashire boiler is an example of the flue type 
of boiler, because there are internal flues of large 
diameter passing through it. Ordinary marine and 
locomotive boilers are examples of multitubular fire- 
tube boilers, because the products of combustion flow 
through a large number of tubes of small diameter. 
In water-tube boilers the water flows through the 
tuhes, and the products of combustion flow over the 
outsides of the tubes. Examples of water-tube 
boilers are shown in plate. 

W® will now give a brief description of the 
different types of boilers : — 

Lancashire boiler , fig. 7. Boilers of this type are 
usually from 7 to 8 feet in diameter, and they may 
▼ary in length from 20 to 80 feet. Within the boiler 
are two cylindrical flues, at the front ends of which 
are the two furnaces. Conical 1 Galloway * tubes are 


m 

usually fitted into the internal fines, as shown, for 
the purpose of improving the circulation of the water. 
At the rear end of the fire-grate hsa fire-briok bridge, 
which serves to prevent the fuel falling over the 
end of the grate, but the main object of whioh is to 
cause tho gases to mix more rapidly in order to 
facilitate rapid and complete oombustion. The 
length of the fire-grate should not exoeed 6 feet, ae 
with a longer grate it is impossible to ensure a 
uniform distribution of the fuel over tho surface of 
the grate. The bulk of the air for oombustion 
passes through the fire, and the rest of it is admitted 
through gratings in the furnace doora. If the fire 
is thick it is impossible to ensure complete oom- 
bustion without this additional supply above the 
fires. The boiler is oased in briok-work built in suob 
a way as to form external flues at the sides and 
beneath the boiler. The products of combustion 
after leaving the internal flues pass down to the 
bottom flue, along which they flow to near the front 
end of the boiler ; they then flow through the side 
flues to the roar end, and from thence into the fine 
leading to the economizor or chimney. The feed- 
water is Bent by means of a pump or an injector 
into the boiler through tho vertical pipe shown at 
the left-hand side of the front end, and it is dis- 
charged into the boiler through the perforations in 
the long horizontal pipe shown. The steam is 
collected by the upper perforated pipe which is 
shown under the stop-valve. The other important 
fittings are the pressure - gauge, the water-level 
gauges, safety - valves, and scum and blow - off 
cocks. 

The Marine boiler, illustrated in figs. 1 and 2, has 
three furnaoes, each with a separate combustion- 
chamber. The products of combustion flow from 
the combustion chambers c into the small diameter 
tubes D, through which they flow to the front end 
of the boiler, where they are discharged into the 
uptake. The plain tubes are expanded into the 
tube plates by cold rolling, but a certain proportion 
of the tubes are used as stay tubes, and these ore 
screwed into the tube plates and have nuts screwed 
on to them. 

In a locomotive boiler it is usual to have a fire- 
brick arch dividing the fire-box into two compart- 
ments, the upper of which serves aH a combustion- 
chamber. The gases flow from the fire-box through 
the small-diameter tubes to the smoke-box at the 
front end. As a high chimney cannot be used, the 
draught has to be obtained artificially, and in loco- 
motives it is always obtained by means of a steam 
blast, the exhaust steam from the engine oylinders 
being nsed for the purpose. 

Water-tube boilers. In fig. 8 a boiler of the Bab- 
cock and Wilcox type is Bhown. The upper drum 
is kept about half-full of water, and the space above 
it is the steam space. The feed-water is fed into the 
upper drum. Tho main heating tubes are expanded 
into front and rear headers, which are sinuous in 
form in order that the tubes may not be in vertical 
planes. ThiB arrangement ensures complete mixing 
of the gases as they flow between tho tubes, and thus 
tends to increase the efficiency of the boiler. The 
front and rear headers are connected to the upper 
drum by the tubes shown, and a mud drum is con- 
nected to the lower ends of the rear headers. The 
circulation of the water within the boiler is due to 
the difference in density between the water in the 
rear headers and their connecting pipes, and the 
water and the steam in the main tubes and front 
headers. The flow is, therefoie, from front to rear 
in the upper drum, down the rear pipes and upwards 
through the main inuliued tubes and the front 
headers. A modified form of boiler is being built by 
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this firm for marine purposes, and a large namber 
have been adopted. 

The Belleville boiler is illustrated in figs. 5 and 6. 
The steam drum, n, is of very small diameter, about 
20 inohes in full-sized boilers. The heating surface 
consists of a number of tubes arranged in dement s, 
and all the tubes in the same element are oonnected 
up in series. Each element may therefore be re* 
garded as a flattened helix. The boiler shown con- 
tains eight of these elements. The water is fed into 
the steam drum, from which it flows down a pipe at 
each end of the boiler into a mud -box. At the 
lower end of each down- take pipe a non -return valve 
is provided. The water flows from the mud -box 
into a feed-distributing tube, from whioh it flows 
upwards through the various elements from which 
the water and steam are discharged into the upper 
drum. The steam and water are separated in the 
upper drum by a very elaborate arrangement of 
baffles. 

In the economizer type of Belleville boiler the feed- 
water is heated before being sent into the drum, in 
tubes arranged similarly to those in the boiler and 
placed above them. When this arrangement is 
adopted, the number of tubes in eaoh boiler element 
is reduced, and a space is left between the boiler 
and the eoonomizer to form a secondary oombustion- 
ohamber. Oombustion above the fire and in the 
seoondary oombustion-ohamber is facilitated by the 
use of jets of air at a high velocity, which serve to 
rapidly mix the gases. 

A Thornycroft boiler of the Daring type is 
shown in figs. 8 and 4. One of the most important 
features of the Thornycroft boiler is the arrangement 
of the tubes so that the discharge of water and 
steam into the upper drum takes place above the 
water-level. This ensures systematic and definite 
circulation, and that each tube shall do its own duty 
and no more. The tubes in which the steam is 
generated are usually about 1& inches in diameter. 
A boiler of the Yarrow type has an upper steam 
and water drum, and two lower Bemi -cylindrical 
water chambers, the latter are connected with the 
former by a series of straight generating tubes. 
The main advantages of thiB type of boiler are its 
simplicity and its straight tubes. Both the Thomy- 
croft and the Yarrow tyj>es of boiler are largely 
used for torpedo-boats and other vessels in which 
high speed is of the greatest importance. 

Green's Economizer. This is an arrangement of 
vertical cast-iron tubes which is generally attached 
to Lancashire boilers for the purpose of heating the 
feed-water by means of the products of combustion 
after they leave the boiler The products of com- 
bustion flow round the outsides of these tubes, and 
the tubos are kept clean by automatic scrapers, 
which continuously remove the soot from the out- 
sides of the tubes. 

Importance of circulation of water in boilers . — 
Rapid, free, and uniform circulation of the water 
in a boiler is of the greatest importance, because it 
ensures all parts of the boiler being at approximately 
the same temperature, and thus prevents unequal 
expansion. It also dimiojshA the chances of sedi- 
ment settling on the hetMig surfaces, as the sedi- 
ment settles most rapidly where the velocity of flow 
is least. Borne special place should be provided 
within the .boiler, and away from the heating surface, 
where the water in its circuit may be brought ap- 
proximately to rest, in order that the sediment may 
settle out in thiB place. Rapid circulation of the 
water diminishes the chanoes of corrosion, because 
the oxygen and carbonic acid gas, which are always 
in solution in natural water, are swept off the sur- 
faces immediately they are liberated from solution. 


If the various currents of water within the boiler 
interfere with one another there will be practically 
still water in some places or at some times, and 
exoessive com motion in other places or at other 
times, and this excessive commotion may oause 
serious priming. Priming is said to take place 
whin some of the water is carried along with the 
steam from the boiler. The efficiency of steam- 
engines is greatly reduced whenever priming takes 
place. 

Superheated steam — The temperature of saturated 
steam depends on the pressure. For example, the 
temperature of ordinary steam at atmospheric pres- 
sure is 212° F., and when the pressure is 180 lbs. per 
square inch by gauge the temperature is 866“ F. 
Steam is said to be superheated when it is raised to 
a higher temperature than that whioh corresponds 
to its pressure. If superheated steam is brought 
into contact with water it at once takes up some of 
the water, becomes saturated, and its temperature 
falls to that corresponding to its pressure. The 
superheating of steam is, therefore, effected by sup- 
plying heat to It after it leaves the boiler, and this 
is usually done by passing it through tubes which 
are heated on the outside by products of combustion. 
By superheating the steam initial condensation 
within the engine oy Under is greatly diminished or 
entirely obviated, and in this way the efficiency of 
the engine is greatly increased. The saving in coal 
due to superheating may amount to as much as 26 
per cent even in first-class engines, and to more than 
thiB in common engines. The saving is seldom less 
than 16 per cent even with moderate degrees of 
superheating. The difficulties which were encoun- 
tered when superheating was tried, about the year 
I860, hAve now been got rid of, and it seems certain 
that superheating will now be adopted wherever 
economy in ooal is of importance. 

Materials used in the construction of boilers . — 
Boilers are now generally constructed of mild steel 
having a tensile strength of about 28 tons per square 
inch. In locomotive boilers the fire-boxes are al- 
most always constructed of copper, although in 
some oases, especially in America, mild steel is used 
for this purpose. The tubes of locomotive boilers 
are made of brass, usually about 1 $ inohes diameter. 
Copper tubes were at first used for the water-tube 
boilers of torpedo-boat destroyers, but they have 
been found to bo unsuitable for this purpose, and 
mild steel is now always used, and the tubes are 
best when solid-drawn. The tubes of ordinary 
marine boilers are usually of wrought iron or mild 
steel. 

Selection of type of boiler. — Before deciding which 
type of boiler to adopt in any given oase it is neces- 
sary to consider what are the controlling features: 
such as, in the case of land boilers, the space avail- 
able, the ease or otherwise with whioh a boiler can 
be got into the building provided for it, safety, 
efficiency, the kind of water available, the rate of 
fluctuation in the demand for steam, the facility with 
which steam esn be raised, the pressure at which the 
steam is required, the first oost, and the cost of main- 
tenance. In locomotive and marine work it is of the 
greatest importance that the weight and bulk of the 
boilers shall be as small as possible, consistent with 
the other controlling conditions. For most purposes 
on land the Lancashire type of boilef is still generally 
preferred (whore sufficient spaoe can be provided for 
it and where it can be easily got into the works), for 
the following reasons: — (a) Its first oost and cost of 
maintenance are comparatively low; (6) it 
easily and thoroughly inspected ana cleaned botn 
inside and outside, henoe unoleau feed-water may M 
used in this type of boiler with greater safety than 
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In the cose of boilers which oannot be m readily 
cleaned and inspected; (e) the fluctuation of steam 
pressure is less under irregular conditions of working 
than with boilers whioh contain a smaller quantity 
of water, because the water in the boiler acts as a 
heat-reservoir. The efficiency of this type of boiler 
is low under ordinary working conditions, unless it 
is worked in conjunction with a Green’s eoonomizer, 
the cost of which considerably increases both the 
lirst cost and the cost of maintenance of the plant. 
The great length of time required to raise steam in 
this type of boiler, owing to the great mass of water 
and brickwork which has to be heated, renders it 
unsuitable for those oases where steam is required 
intermittently for short periods. Water- tube boilers 
of the Babcock & Wilcox type are now being largely 
adopted for eleotric light and power stations for the 
following amongst other reasons: — (a) Small floor- 
space required, (b) the ease with which they can be 
got into the buildings, (o) the facility with which 
steam can be raised, (i d ) their safety from disastrous 
explosions. This type of boiler requires more careful 
stoking than other types. In densely -populated dis- 
tricts no other than the water-tube type of boiler 
‘ should be allowed, as with it alone is there absolute 
security against terribly destructive explosions. 

BOIS DE BOULOGNE, once a forest abounding 
with game near the gateB of Paris, now a beautiful 
park belonging to the city ; area, 2250 acres. The 
gi i liter part of the old trees were destroyed during 
the revolution. When Napoleon chose St. Cloud for 
a summer residence, he ordered young trees to be 
planted, had the place inclosed with a wall, and 
stocked with game. In 1815 the British troops 
under the Duke of Wellington were stationed in it, 
and many of the trees were then cut down, but new 
ones were planted by Louis XVIII. In 1852 it 
came into the possession of the municipality. It is 
now one of the gayeBt holiday promenades. During 
the Franco-German war of 1870-71 a large number 
of the trecB were out down by the French in pre- 
paring for the defenoe of Paris. In the time of tho 
disturbances of tho Commune in 1871 several 
sanguinary encounters took place here. 

BOIS LE-DUC (the French name for the Dutch 
’(S Hertoyenbo8ck or Den lioach), the capital of the 
province of North Brabant, in Holland, 49 miles s.e. 
Amsterdam, at the confluence of the Dommel and 
the Aa, which form, by their junction, the Diest. 
It was a strong fortress up to 187*1, but has ceased 
to be kept as such. It is somewhat triangular in 
plan, and is intersected by canals. Among its build- 
ings the chief is the cathedral, in the late Gothic 
style, built in 1468 98, with au old tower of the 
eh venth century, and a chapel of the thirteenth, 
the whole recently restored. Other buildings are 
the town-hall, palace of lustice or court-house, the 
episcopal palace, and the government buildings. 
Among educational institutions are a gymnasium, 
a Latin school, and a normal school for teachers. 
Bois-le-Duc has many industrial establishments and 
an active trade. Its chief manufactures are gold 
and silver wares, oigars, mirrors, boots and shoes, &c. 
I he uty Buffered much in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, and fell into the hands of the 
Dutch in 1629. On September 14, 1794, tho French 
defeated the English here, and on October 9 of the 
y ea r it surrendered to Pichegru. In January, 
1814, it was taken by the Prussians, but the citadel 
held out. Pop. (1896), 29,584. 

BOISSERtiE COLLECTION, a number of pic- 
tures exhibited in Munich, which were collected by 
the brothers Sulpice (1783-1854) and Melchior 
Boissenie (1786-1851), and John Bertram, men who. 
animated by love of the arts, began, at the time of 


the destruction of the monasteries, during and after 
the Frepch revolution, to purchase old piotures, and 
afterwards completed their collection by the addition 
of many valuable paintings of the old German sohool. 
By this collection the brothers Boisserfe and Bertram 
happily realized the idea of a historical series of old 
German paintings. It is to their endeavours that 
we owe the discovery that Germany possessed, as 
early as the thirteenth century, a sohool of painters 
of much merit, which, like the Italian, proceeded 
from the old Byzantine school, but became, in the 
sequel, distinguished by excellences of its own. We 
owe to these collectors, also, the restoration to favour 
of the forgotten Low German masters, and a just 
estimation of John Van Eyck, as tho creator of the 
genuine German style of painting. The most dis- 
tinguished connoisseurs ana artiste, including Goethe, 
Canovo, Dannecker, and Thorwaldsen, have Btrongly 
expressed their admiration of this collection. It was 
first brought together and exhibited at Heidelberg, 
and afterwards removed to Stuttgart, where the King 
of Wurtemburg assigned it a suitable building. The 
collection remained there till 1828, when King Louis 
of Bavaria, having purchased it in the previous year 
for 120,000 thalers, removed it to Schleissheiru, ana 
in 1836 most of the paintings were sent to Munich. 
A lithographic work on thfo collection was published 
in forty parts between 1821 and 1840. 

BOISSIEU, J ran J aoqurb DR, French painter and 
engraver, was born at Lyons in 1738, and died there 
in 1810. He was intended by his parents for the 
magistracy, but manifested such a decided inclination 
for drawing that he was allowed to follow it. After 
remaining for Borne time at Lyons, and painting some 
excellent imitations of the Flemish school, he visited 
Paris, where his intimacy with the most celebrated 
artiBts of the time enabled him greatly to improve 
his style. On his return to Lyons he devoted his 
attention chiefly to engraving. He afterwards accom- 
panied tho Duo de Rochefoucauld to Italy, and hav- 
ing Btudied the works of the great masters with the 
greatest assiduity, resumed painting; but as the use 
of oil injured his health, he, shortly after his return 
to France, abandoned it finally for engraving, in 
which his reputation soon became European, and hie 
works were eagerly purchased by tho most wealthy 
and distinguished amateurs. His engravings amount 
to 140 plates, among which that of Le Charlatan, 
after a picture by Karel Dujardin, is considered his 
masterpiece. 

BOIHSONADE, Jean Francois, a French clas- 
sical scholar, celebrated for his editorial labours, bom 
at Paris 12th August, 1774; died at Paasy in 1867. 
He was descended of a distinguished family, and 
several of his ancestors had gained a reputation as 
men of letters. He was left an orphan at an early age, 
and his patrimony was dissipated by the negligenoe 
of his guardians. He was educated at the College 
d’Harcourt, and at the age of eighteen was attached 
to the ministry of foreign affairs. In 1801 Luoien 
Bonaparte named him secretary -general of the pre- 
fecture of the department of Haute-Marne, but the 
temper of his superior soon compelled him to give in 
his resignation, and lie abandoned public life. He 
had already become a contributor to periodical litera- 
ture in the Magasin Encyclop&lique of Millin and 
the Journal de l’Empire, the precursor of the Journal 
des Debate. Ancient and modern literature, both 
French and foreign, grammatical criticism, biblio- 
graphy, and natural sciences occupied his pen. His 
career as a journalist extended to 1813, at which 
date he wob admitted a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Ho afterwards 
wrote about 150 articles for the Biograplue Univer- 
selle. He was offered the chair of Greek literature 
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at Genoa, and afterwards the rectorship of the Aca- 
demy of Strasburg, but preferred to continue his 
studies among the manuscripts of the imperial li- 
brary. He became in 1 809 assistant of Larcber, as 
Greek professor of the Faculty of Letters in Paris, 
and four years afterwards he succeeded him both in 
the Faculty and in the Institute. Finally, in 1828, 
he was called to the chair of Greek literature in the 
College of France. From this time he devoted him- 
self entirely to his duties as a professor, and his 
labours as a classical editor. He has produced no 
complete work in French, but is said to have written 
Latin with natural grace and elegance, and his edi- 
tions of the classics are highly esteemed. His edito- 
rial labours were also extended to a few French works, 
and he translated a heroi-comic poem, the Genpillen, 
from the Portuguese. 

BOISSY D'ANGLAS, Franqois Antoink, Comtb 
db, a Frenoh statesman of the revolutionary period, 
was born at Saint Jean-la- Cliambre, near Annonay, 
in 1760; died at Paris, 20th Oct., 1826. He studied 
at Annonay, and was admitted as an advocate to the 
parliament of Paris. In 1789 he was elected at 
Annonay to the states- general, where he was a 
moderate advocate of revolutionary principles, in 
support of which he wrote at thie time various bro- 
chures. In 1792 he was returned as a deputy to 
the Convention. He voted against the death of Louis 
XVI., and after the fall of Kobespierre he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Convention, and a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and intrusted 
with the provisioning of Paris at a time of famine, 
a task which he does not appear to have executed 
■satisfactorily. He was made a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred in 1795, president of the Tri- 
bunate in 1803, senator and commander of the 
legion of Honour in 1806, was created a peer by 
Louis XVIIL in 1814, but supported Napoleon dur- 
ing the Hundred Days, and was consequently ex- 
pelled from the peerage by a royal ordinance, but 
shortly afterwards reinstated. He was from 1803 
a member of the oonsistory of the Reformed Church, 
a member of the Institute from its commencement, 
and on its reconstruction in 1816 he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions He wrote an 
essay on the life and writings of Malesherbea (Paris, 
1819-21 ); Etudes IJttfraires et PofetiqueBd'un Vieill- 
ard, five vols. duodecimo, PariB, 1825. 

The fame of Boissy d’Anglas rests chiefly on a 
scene in the Convention in 1795, when the hall was 
invaded by an angry mob, demanding bread and the 
constitution of 1793. Called temporarily to take the 
chair, in the absence of the president, Boissy had 
presented to him the head of a deputy, Fdraud, which 
had been rut off by the insurgents and placed on the 
end of a pike. He saluted it, and continued calmly 
facing the mob, and to his courage and firmness the 
safety of the Convention at this crisis is attributed. 
Such is the popular version of a story of which the 
most various and contradictory accounts are given. 
It has been said that Boissy d’Anglas exhibited no 
such courage as has been attributed to him, and that 
he was merely kept in his ptoe by the pressure of 
the mob. His enemies, Aho Accused him of reac- 
tionary tendencies, even siffll the insurrection was got 
up by tbe reactionary party to discredit the revolu- 
tion, and that Boissy was in understanding with the 
leaders of 'the mob. For this last accusation there 
appears to be no foundation, but it is quite likely the 
scene may have been represented in a more dramatic 
form than as it actually ocourred. 

BO J AC A, BattlE of, so called from having been 
fought near the bridge of the small town of Bojaca, 
not far from the dty of Tunja, between the Spaniards 
under Barreyro, and the united forces of Venezuela 


and New Grenada commanded by Bolivar. It oo- 
ourred August 7th, 1819, and wm deolsive of the 
independence of New Grenada. Among the republi- 
cans, Generals Anzuategui, Paez, and Santander 
distinguished themselves; and the Spaniards sus- 
tained a total defeat, their general, most of their 
officers and men who survived the battle, together 
with all their arms, ammunition, and equipments, 
falling into the hands of Bolivar. So complete was 
the destruction of the Spanish army, that the viceroy 
instantly tied from Santa F£, leaving even the publio 
treasure a prey to the conquerors. 

BOJADOR, Gaps, a promontory on the w. coast 
of Africa; lat. 26“ T 10" N.; Ion. 14° 29' w.; is one of 
the projecting points of the great desert of Sahara, 
and forms the w. extremity of n rocky ridge called 
the Jebel-khal or Black Mountain. The coast n. 
of this cape is extremely dangerous, being shallow 
to a great distance out, and constantly enveloped in 
a haze. It has boon, in consequence, tho scene of 
many a melancholy disaster. Gape Bojador was 
long the limit of navigation towards the s. and was 
first passed by the Portuguese in 1433. 

BOJANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Molise, 10 miles s.w. of CampobasBO. It 1 b situated 
on tho Bijerno, In a defile at the foot of Mount 
Mateso. It is the scat of a bishop, and has a cathe- 
dral and several churches. Bojano is chiefly distin- 
guished as the site of the ancient Bovianum. Pop. 
2981. 

BOKHARA, or Bochaba, a khanate of Central 
Asia, practically vassal to Russia, bounded on the 
north by Russian Turkestan, west by Khiva and the 
Russian Trans- Caspian Territory, south by Afghan- 
istan, and feast by Russian Turkestan. It formerly 
occupied considerably more territory than it does 
now, having been reduced by the conquests and en- 
croachments of Russia, which have been only partially 
compensated by some additions. The present area 
of the khanate is estimated at about 93,000 square 
miles. The country is to a great extent occupied by 
deserts, and low and naked ranges of mountains, and 
the cultivated portions of it are confined to the 
valleys of the rivers, especially the Oxus or Amoo 
Daria, which forma the southern boundary for a 
considerable distance, and then Aowb from south-east 
to north-west parallel to and not far from the fiontier 
of the country. Bokhara lies between 37° and 4l° 
N. lat., and in greater part is no more than HU0 or 
1200 feet above the level of the sea, but in the 
extreme east is mountainous The climate Is subject 
to great extremes, being warm in summer and very 
cold in winter. There is very little rain, on which 
account it is necessary to resort to artificial irrigation. 
Besides cereals, cotton, tobacco, and vegetables are 
cultivated, and there is abundance of fruit. The total 
population amounts to about 2,150,000, and con- 
sists of the Uzbecks, who are the ruling race, and to 
whom the emir belongs; the Tajiks, who form the 
majority in the capital; the Kirghizes, less numerous 
than the Tajiks; about 60,000 Arabians, descendants 
of the soldiers who were brought into the country 
by the third caliph of Bagdad on the occasion of the 
conquest of Turkestan; Persians, who have chiefly 
been brought as slaves to Bokhara; Turcomans, 
Hindoos, and about 10,000 Jews who live m the 
towns beyond the protection of tbe law, and accord- 
ingly oppressed by the other inhabitants. Since the 
separation of Samarkand there are now only two 
towns of any importance in Bokhara, namely, tne 
chief town Bokhara, with a pop. of about 70,009, 
and Karshi, with about 25,000. Besides these 
there are a few small towns and some hundre 
villages in the country. The capital, a0 ^ r ” n £ -i* 
Vkmbdry the centre of Tartar civilization, is iU-dum 
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and has a gloomy aspect, and in luxury of dress and 
mode of life ia far behind the towns of Western Asia. 
Among the people there reigns the utmost moral 
corruption along with a rigorous adherence to out- 
ward forms. The country is distinguished from the 
other countries of Central Asia by its numerous 
schools, and in the same proportion by the amount of 
culture diffused among tne people generally; but the 
women are even more degraded than in other Mo- 
hammedan countries. The rule of the emir is abso- 
lute, although he is to some extent under the influence 
of the clergy. The manufactures are unimportant, 
but there is a very considerable caravan trade, cotton, 
rice, silk, and indigo being exported, and woven 
goods, sugar, iron, &c., being imported. There is 
also now a trade by railway, since the making of 
the line from the Caspian to Samarkand. Bokhara is 
remarkable for its religious fanaticism, and various 
European travellers have been exposed to danger. 
After Alexander Burnea had visited Bokhara on a 
commission from the government of India in 1832, 
the British ambassador in Teheran Bent Colonel Stod- 
dart in 1838 to obtain from the Ernir Nasrulla the de- 
li veranee of the Russian prisoners that he had taken 
•on his predatory incursions into Russian territory. 
Nasrulla, however, irritated at the-neglecfc to answer 
his letter to the Queen of England, ordered Colonel 
Stoddart to be thrown into prison, and after treating 
him with great cruolty, compelled him to acknowledge 
the Mohammedan creed. Captain Conolly, who had 
l>een with a similar object in Khiva and Khokand, 
came in 1841 to Bokhara, and after having to sub- 
mit to the samo treatment as Colonel Stoddart, was 
executed along with him in 1842. Information of 
their fate was brought to Europe by the missionary 
Wolff, who had been sent to Bokhara in 1843 for 
this purpose. See Wolff’s Narrative of a Mission 
to Bokhara, 1843-45 (London, 1845). 

In 1850 the Russians established thomHelves at 
the mouth of the Sir (Jaxartes), where it flows into 
the Sea of Aral, and in 1864 they found it necessary 
to proceed furthor up the river. They made them- 
selves masters of the two towns Turkestan and 
Aulie-ata, and after bringing them into communica- 
tion with one another, invested Chemkend, Niazbok, 
and C’hinab. The land thus occupied, which up to 
that time had formed the northern half of the 
khanate of Khokand, was, along with some other 
districts that had previously been annexed to Rushia, 
erected into the Russian government of Turkestan, 
and incorporated with the general government of 
Orenburg, by the ukase of Feb. 14 (26), 1865. By a 
subsequent ukase, dated July 11 (23), 1867, this ter- 
litory was constituted a general government. Soon 
after tho Khan of Khokand invaded the Russian 
tenitory, in consequence of which tho Russians ad- 
vanced still furthers, ami attacked Tashkcnd, which 
they took on the 28th of June, 1865. They did not, 
however, incorporate Tasbkond with the Russian 
territory, but aeclaied it an independent khanate 
nndor the protection of Russia. This arrangement 
was opposed by Muzaffer-Eddin, emir of Bokhara, 
whereupon the Russian general Romanovski again 
assumed the offensive, and marching into Bokhara 
took Khojend by storm on the 5th of June, 1866. 
lo this way Russia came into the possession of the 
whole basin of tho Sir. Not long after Tashkend 
was incorporated with the Russian territory by the 
'if the inhabitants. Meanwhile the war with 
n i v ara still went on, and peace was not concluded 
ui the beginning of 1867. This peace, however, did 
lot loHt long. The war was renewed in the spring 
tUf year, and it was only in July, 18or*, 

1 ® fc ® rma °* peace between Russia and Bokhara 

e hnally agreed upon. Bokhara was to give up 


Samarkand and Katti Kurghan, along with the sur- 
rounding districts (constituting the tract of land 
watered by the Zerafshan), and at the nine time 
promised to pay an indemnity to Russia and to pro- 
tect her traae. Since then the peace has not been 
broken, but the Emir of Bokhara has sunk more and 
more Into a position of entire dependency on Russia. 
During the autumn the Russians intervened against 
the emir’s son, who had risen in revolt against him, 
and on the 12th of October in the following year the 
emir sent an embassy with prosenbi (tribute) to the 
czar at St. Petersburg. In tho meantime Muzaffer- 
Eddin had fallen into a dispute with Afghanistan 
(Cabul). Shere All Khan, of Oabul, had given a 
favourable reception to the rebellious son of the emir, 
and Muffler- Eddin, probably in consequenoe of en- 
couragement from Russia, now thought himself able 
to make good his former olaim to Badakshan, and 
the territory lying about the sources of the Oxus, 
especially sinoe the Khan of Cabul seemed to have 
but a slight hold of these parts. He had accordingly 
already Bent out an army with the view of conquer- 
ing those parts, when, towards the end of 1869, 
pressure being put upon him by Russia, he con- 
cluded a treaty with Cabul by which the Oxus was 
fixed as the boundary of the conterminous states, 
and this boundary was afterwards recognized by 
Russia and England. After the Russian expedition 
to Khiva in 1873 an agreement was come to between 
Russia and Bokhara on the 28th of Sept, of that 
year, according to which Bokhara received a portion 
of the territory that had been ceded by Khiva to 
Russia, while the Russians received various privileges 
in return. Muzaffer-Eddin died in 1885, and was 
sucoeeded by his Bon Abd ul-Ahad. Bokhara will 
probably soon be completely placed under Russian 
administration, for what littlo power it had lapsed 
in 1884 by the practioal absorption of the country, 
resulting from the annexation of Merv. Since 1885 
the troops, which were formerly ill-trained and 
badly armed, have been drilled by Russian instructors 
and armed with rifles. 

BOKHARA, the capital of the above khanate, 
in lat. 39° 48' N.; Ion. 61° 20' E. It is 8 or 9 miles 
in circuit, and is surrounded by a mud-wall. It is 
poorly built, consisting of extremely narrow streets 
and paltry houseB. The principal edifices are the 
palace of the khan, crowning a height near the centre 
of tho town and surrounded by a brick wall 70 feet 
high; and numerous moHques, tho largest of which is 
enamelled with tiles of azure blue, and has a tower 
210 feet high. The trade was formerly large with 
India, but has now been almost completely absorbed 
by Russia. The pop. is estimated at 70,000. 

IiOLAN PASS, a celebrated defile in the Hala 
mountains, leading from Sind into BeluchiBtan. It 
is about 60 mileB long, hemmed in on all BideB by 
lofty precipices, and in parts so narrow that a regi- 
ment could defend it against an army. It is traversed 
by the Bolan river. The crest of the pass is 6800 
feet high. 

BOLBEC, a town, France, department of Seine- 
Inforieure, 17 miles K.N.K. of Havre; agreeably situ- 
ated on the side of a hill, washed by the Bolbec, and 
at the junction of four valleys. It is a thriving and 
industrious place, and well situated for commerce. Its 
printed cottons and handkerchiefs have long been 
held in high estimation. Besides these it produces 
linen and woollen stuffs, lace, cotton, velvet, ana 
thread, and has several dyeworks and tanneries, with 
a considerable trade in grain, horses, and cattle. Pop. 
(1896), 11,300. 

BOLE, an earthy mineral which occurs in amor- 
phous masses, and is compiled chiefly of silica with 
about 20 per cent of alumina and 10 of iron. It is 
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of o doll yellow, brownish, or red colour, hoe ft greasy 
feel, ftnd yields to the nail. It has ft conchoids! frac- 
ture; Its streak is shining, and it is opaque or slightly 
translucent. It la found in various localities, such as 
Armenia, Saxony, Tuscany, and the isle of Skye in 
Scotland. In ancient times, under the name of Lera- 
nian bole or earth, it had a place in the materia- 
medica, but is no longer used. At present the only 
bole of commerce is a coarse pigment sold under 
the name of Berlin and English red. 

BOLERO, the name given by the Spaniards to a 
number of their national dances of the ballet class, 
which in Spain are regularly performed in theatres 
tatween the different pieces. They are danced both 
by men and women, the male dancers who take part 
in these performances being also called boleros , while 
the females are called boleros. The dances of this 
class which are best known and most in vogue are 
known by such names as the Cachuca, Iota aragonesa, 
Madrileila , Ole, laleo de Jerez, &c. They are danced 
by one or more couples, or, as in the case of the inde- 
cent Ole, by a single female dancer. The dancers 
wear the Andalusian costume, partly because of all 
the national dresses of Spain thiB is the richest and 
most elegant, and partly because the greater number 
of the boleros are of Andalusian origin. The musio 
for these dances is always played by the orchestra, 
and is generally marked by rapid changes of time. 
The melodies are often very beautiful, and are always 
based upon some of the national airs. The dancers 
mostly beat time to the music with the castanets 
(casta fluelas). These dances, when the performers ore 
well trained and handsome, have a very powerful 
effect on the spectators, consisting as they do of 
graceful attitudes and movements of the body, 
and being strictly speaking not dances, but panto- 
mimes. The dancers endeavour to express by their 
gestures all the different phases of the passion of 
love, and this often in k manner which passes far 
beyond the bounds of modesty. The dances of the 
common people, on which the holeroB are founded, 
are essentially distinguished from the latter by the 
fact that the former are accompanied by singing 
— partly that of the performers, partly that of the 
spectators — while the music is mostly supplied by the 
guitar, or in some coses by the tambourine. They 
are very simple, but at the same time very graceful. 
The dancers l>eat time with the castanets, as in the 
boleros properly so called. 

BOLESLAS, the name of six kings of Poland and 
threo of Bohemia. The most celebrated of thorn, 
Boleslas, suruamed the Great, and the first Polish 
sovereign who had the title of king, was son of Duke 
Mietchislaf, and succuedod him in 999. He completed 
the work of introducing Christianity which hiB father 
had begun, contributed greatly to the progress of civil- 
isation, and brought the anny under regular disci- 
pline. The Emperor Otho III., who had begun to en- 
tertain some suspicions of him, resolved to ascertain 
his real character by visiting him in person, and was 
so much pleased with the deference with which he 
was received, that he crownod him with his own hands 
in 1001, and exempted him Jrom all homage and 
tribute. Boleslas assume^flv the splendour of his 
new dignity, and became apowerful sovereign. He 
not only refilled an agression on his territories by 
the Duke of Bohemia, but became in his turn the 
aggressor, add conquered Moravia. Success awakened 
a desire for new conquests, and the Russians, who 
hitherto had always been the aggressors, were at- 
tacked in their turn, and were obliged to purchase 
peace by the cession of large tracts of territory. He 
afterwards turned his arms to the N. of Germany, 
and oompelled the greater part of the northern sover- 
eigns to beoome his tributaries. In 1012 a formid- 


able league was formed against him by the Emperor 
of Germany and the Dukes of Bohemia and Austria; 
but the allies, after sustaining serious reverses, were 
glad to oonolude a peace with him in 1018, His last 
campaign was against the Russians, whom he sig. 
nally ( defeated in a great battle on the of the 
Bug. ' After twenty years of continued warfare he 
was permitted to enjoy peace, and effected numerous 
internal improvements, promulgating excellent laws, 
and even putting a check upon nis own power by the 
appointment of a council of twelve to act as media- 
tors between the sovereign and the people. This 
body was the germ of the Polish senate. Boleslas 
died in 1025, after a reign of twenty -six years, whioh 
is one of the most glorious in the annals of Poland, 
and has handed down his name as one of the greatest 
sovereigns of his time. 

BOLETUS, a genus of fungi of the order Hymen- 
omycetes (fungi provided with a cap and a fructi- 
ferous membrane or hymenium which covers the 
sporules contained in the tui>es). The greater number 
of the species ore globulous, from which the Italians 
call them ovoli. The characters of the genus are, broad, 
hemispherical cap, the lower surface formed of open 
tubes, cylindrical in form, and adhering to one an- 
other. The tubes can he separated from the cap, and 
contain little cylindrical capsules, which are the 
organs of reproduction. They differ from the Poly* 
porci by the absence of the membrane which incloses 
the tulles. Boletus edulis has the pedicle thick, 
especially at the base, and marked with red and pale 
white. The cap is also thick, smooth, and fawn 
coloured. The tubes are very small, rounded, and 
pass from white to a greenish yellow. It grows on 
the ground abundantly in woods during summer. The 
flesh is firm, and has an agreeable nutty flavour. It 
is a considerable article of commerce in France, par- 
ticularly around Bordeaux. It is also found in Eng- 
land, but more rarely. The other species of Boletus 
are numerous. See plate at Fungi. 

BOLEYN, Anne, second wife of Henry VIII. of 
England, was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Buleyn, and Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk. She was bom, according to some 
accounts, in 1607, but according to more probable 
ones about the year 1501. Sho attended Mary, Bister 
of Henry, on her marriage with Louis XII., to 
France, as lady of honour. On the return of that 
princess, after the king's death, she entered the ser- 
vice of Queen Claude, wife of Francis I., and after 
her death that of the DucheBS of Alenin, sister of 
the French king. Young, beautiful, gay, and witty, 
she was an object of great attraction in the gallant 
court of Francis 1. She returned to England about 
1522, and became lady of honour to Queen Catharine, 
whom Bhe soon supplanted. The king, passionately 
enamoured of her, found an unexpected opposition to 
his wishes, and Anne firmly declared that she could 
be had on no terms but those of marriage. She knew 
that the king already meditated a divorce from Ws 
wife, Catharine of Arragon; but she also knew what 
difficulties the Catholic religion opposed to the exe- 
cution of this plan. Cranmer offered his services to 
bring about the accomplishment of the king’s wishes, 
and thus gave the first occasion to the separation of 
England from the Roman Church. But the imj>etu* 
ous Henry did not wait for the ministers of bis new 
religion to confirm his divorce: on the contrary, h* 
married Anne in January, 1588, having previously 
created her Marchioness of Pembroke. When hex 
pregnancy revealed the secret, Cranmer declared tne 
first marriage void, and the second valid, and Anne 
was crowned queen at Westminster with un parallel® 0 
splendour. In 1583 she became the mother oftn* 
famous Elizabeth. She oould not, however, retain 
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the afftationa of the king, m inconstant m he wm 
tyrannloal; and m ehe had supplanted her queen while 
lady of honour to Catharine, she wae now supplanted 
herself by Jane Seymour, her own lady of honour. 
Suspicions of infidelity were alleged, which appear to 
have had no foundation in truth, but were doubtless 
eagerly laid hold of by Henry as a oolour for his 
■violent proceedings. In 1585 she was aocused, and 
brought before a jury of peers. Smeaton, a musician, 
who was arrested with others, asserted that he had 
enjoyed the queen's favours, and May 17, 1586, she 
was condemned to death by twenty-six judges. Anne 
in vain affirmed that she had long before been con- 
tracted to the Duke of Northumberland, and there- 
fore had never been the lawful wife of Henry. 
Cranmer in vain declared the marriage void. The 
sentenoe of death was executed by the command of 
the inflexible Henry, who esteemed It a great exercise 
of clemency to substitute the scaffold for the stake. 
The last day of the life of this unhappy woman, May 
19, 1586, presents many interesting moments. She 
sent for the wife of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
threw herself upon her knees before her and said, 
'Go to the Princess Mary (daughter of Catharine) in 
myname, and in thiB position beg her forgiveness for 
all the sufferings I have drawn upon her and her 
mother.' ‘ She sent her last message to the king,' 
says Hume, * and acknowledged the obligations which 
she owed him in uniformly continuing his endeavours 
for her advancement.' 'Prom a private gentlewoman 
you have made me first a marchioness, then a queen, 
and as you can raise me no higher in tliis world, you 
are now sending me to be a saint in heaven.’ 

BOLINGBROKE, Hknby St. John, Viboount, 
a distinguished statesman and political writer, was 
born in 1678 at Battersea, near London, of an ancient 
family, and died in 1751. He completed his studies 
at Oxford, where he early exhibited uncommon 
talents and attracted general attention. On entering 
the world he displayed a rare union of brilliant parts 
and elegance of manners, with beauty of person, 
dignity, and affability, and such fascinating eloquence 
that, according to the unanimous testimony of his 
contemporaries, nobody could resist him. Unfortu- 
nately the passions of bis youth opposed the develop- 
ment of his talents ; and in his twenty-third year he 
was distinguished principally as an accomplished liber- 
tine His parents, supposing that marriage would 
have a salutary Influence upon him, proposed to him 
the daughter of Sir Henry Winchcomb, a lady the 
heiress of a million, who united with a charming 
hgure a cultivated mind and noble birth. But the 
young couple had lived but a short time together 
when irreconcilable disputes arose between them, in 
consequence of which they separated for ever. An- 
other plan was adopted to give a better direction to 
the impetuous character of Bolingbroke. By the 
influence of his father he obtained a Beat in the 
House of Commons. Here his eloquence, his acute- 
ness, and the strength of his judgment attracted uni- 
versal attention. His former idleness was changed 
st once into the most incessant activity. In 1704 he 
Wafl ma de secretary of war, and came into immediate 
connection with the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
tslonts he discerned and whose enterprises he sup- 
P°rt?d with all his influence. When, however, the 
w “igs gained the ascendency in 1708, Bolingbroke 
gave m his resignation. Now followed, as he said 
unBelf the two most .active years of his life, in 
mch he devoted himself to study, but by no means 
“fleeted public affairs. He oontinued to Tna.intn.in 
intercourse with the queen, who preferred 
to her other counsellors. The W hig ministry 
17 ^ over ^own to the astonishment of all Europe in 
and Bolingbroke received the department of 


foreign affairs. In 1718 he was called to the House 
of Lord* by the title of Viscount Bolingbroke, and 
in 1718, against much popular opposition, he con- 
cluded the Pesos of Utrecht, of whiah he wis always 
proud. In concluding tills peace everything wae 
unfavourable to him — the Whigs, the peers, the bank, 
the East India Company, Marlborough, Eugene, the 
emperor, Holland, the jealousy of all the European 
powers, the weakness of his own queen, the irresolu- 
tion, Imprudence, and even the en^r of his colleagues. 
Bolingbroke afterwards became a prey to the Impetu- 
osity of his passions, and exhibited a fickleness of 
conduct that has rendered his loyalty-his patriotism, 
and his whole character suspected. The collision of 
the Whigs and Tories produced such a general ex- 
citement that the ministers were attacked, the peace 
was decried as disastrous, and the Protestant succes- 
sion was declared in danger. At this moment a fatal 
contention broke out between the lord-hlgh-treasurer 
(the Earl of Oxford) and Bolingbroke, immediately 
after the conclusion of the peace. Swift, the friend 
of both, but particularly intimate with the lord-high- 
treasurer, aocused Bolingbroke of having principally * 
contributed to the ruin of their party. Be this as HI 
may, Queen Anne, provoked to the utmost by Oxford, 
dismissed him four days before her death, and made 
Bolingbroke prime-minister. But the death of Anne 
ohanged the whole scene. George I. of Hanover 
ascended the throne, and the Whigs triumphed more 
completely than ever. Bolingbroke, who could not 
impose on the Hanoverian court by his plausible pre- 
tences, and who wae as much envied as he was hated, 
was dismissed by King George while yet in Germany, 
and fled to France in March, 1715. In August of 
the same year he was attainted. James 111., the 
Pretender as he was called, invited him to Lorraine, 
and made him his secretary of state. But when Louis 
XIV. died Bolingbroke lost all hope of the success 
of the Pretender, and repented of having entered 
into so close a connection with him. Whatever the 
feelings and planB of Bolingbroke may have been, his 
intentions with regard to .Tames III. were doubtless 
honest. Nevertheless, the latter deprived him of his 
dignity and transferred it to the Duke of Ormond. 
Thus it was the strange fate of Bolingbroke to be 
charged with treachery both by the king and the 
Pretender. Offers were made to him by King 
George, on condition of his revealing the secrets of 
the Pretender. This proposal he at first declined, 
but he afterwards yielded so far as to promise a 
decisive blow against the cause of the Pretender on 
condition of the total oblivion of what had already 
passed, and of an entire confldenoe for the future. 
Walpole, however, was afraid of Bolingbroke's in- 
fluence in Parliament, and opposed his recall Bol- 
ingbroke, in order to forget his situation, applied 
himself to writing philosophical consolations after 
the manner of Seneca, but soon found sweeter ones 
in his marriage with a rich and amiable lady, niece 
of Madame de Maintenon. In 1723 the Parliament 
which had been so hostile to Bolingbroke was at 
length dissolved, and he was permitted to return to 
England. His estates, however, were not restored 
until two years after by a particular act of Parlia- 
ment. On his return he lived at first retired in the 
country, maintaining, however, a correspondence with 
Swift and Pope. But no sooner was the voice of 
opposition heard in Parliament than he hastened to 
London, and, as the restoration of his seat in the 
House of Lords was still denied him, attacked the 
ministry during eight y ears in the journals or in 
pamphlets with great success. He drew upon him- 
self powerful enemies, against whom he directed his 
Treatise on Parties, which is considered as his master- 
piece. He then returned to France with the inten- 
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Mon, u even Swift supposed, of throwing himself 
Into the arms of the Pretender’s party, against which 
charge Pope defended him, and declared that he had 
himself advised his noble friend to leave an ungrate- 
ful country, by which he was suspected and perse- 
cuted. In Franoe, Bolingbroke wrote (1795) his 
Lotturs on the Study and Use of History, which are 
admired even at the present day, but in which the 
individual character of the author appears to the ex- 
clusion of general views, and which were blamed, in 
particular, for attacking revealed religion, which he 
had once warmly defended. In 1729, in the midst 
of his contest with Walpole, he had suggested to 
Pope his Essay on Man, and supplied him with the 
most important materials. He wrote (1738) his 
Idea of a Patriot King under the eyes of the heir- 
apparent. From 1760 he lived at Battersea, where 
he died in his seventy-fourth year. He bequeathed 
his manuscripts to David Mallet, who published an 
odition of his collected works in five vols. 4to, in 
1754 ; but scarcely had they appeared when a general 
cry was raised against them on account of their 
attacks on Christianity. Bolingbroke was capable 
of inspiring the warmest friendship and the bitterest 
enmity. He was accused of immoderate ambition, 
and of a proud, passionate, envious, and implacable 
temper. See Bolingbroke, a Historical Study, by 
J. Churton Collins (1886), and the Life by Thomas 
Harrop (1884). 

BOLIVAR, Simon, surname d El Libertudor, the 
South American patriot, was born at Caracas, in the 
present republic of Venezuela, on July 24th, 1783. 
He inherited a considerable fortune, and was thus 
enabled to study law at Madrid and visit several 
other European cities. Returning to his native 
country, he took part in the revolt against Spain in 
1810; and in the war which followed the declaration 
of independence by Venezuela in 1811 he played an 
important part, first under Genoral Miranda and 
afterwards as the commander of a separate force. 
He defeated the Spanish forces in Beveral battles, 
and in August, 1813, entered Caracas in triumph. 
He was proclaimed dictator, but ere long he was 
compelled to flee from the city and finally from the 
continent. While at Kingston, in Jamaica, he 
narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of a 
Spanish hireling. In 1816 he again landed in 
Venezuela with an army, and after Beveral battles 
in which he met with varying success he was chosen 
president by a congress held at Angostura in 1819. 
New Granada was soon added to the republic as the 
result of victories gained at Tunja and Boyaca, the 
enlaigcd state being named Colombia. In 1821 the 
insurgents finally triumphed at Carabobo, and three 
yoars later the Spanish troops no longer remained 
in the country. Ecuador was conquered in 1822, 
and l’eiu wob wrested from the Spaniards during 
the next two yeara. Part of the latter country was 
detached to form a separate state named in honour 
of him, Bolivia, and of this he became president for 
life. In 1 826 Colombia re-elected him to the presi- 
dency, and three yeurs later Venezuela seceded to 
form a separate republic. In 1830 he resigned the 
presidency, and ou Dec. lfch of that year he died at 
San Pedro, near SantfLHNurtha, His remains are 
now deposited at Carmlis, where also a monument 
has been erected in Iub honour. In 1883 the cen- 
tenary of his birth was celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm. • See the Life by L&rrazabel (New York, 2 
vols., 1866). 

BOLIVIA, formerly called Upper Teru, one of 
the independent republics of South America formed 
after the Spanish colonies in that continent had 
definitely won their freedom by the decisive battle 
of Ayaoucho (Dec. 9, 1824), was named after Bolivar, 


the subject of the preceding article. It is bounded 
on the n. by Brazil, on the e. by Brazil, on the a by 
the Argentine Republic and Paraguay, and on the 
w. by Peru and Chile. Authorities vary greatly 
as to the area of Bolivia, the boundaries not being 
everywhere well defined. According to an estimate 
in the Almanach de Gotha for 1897 the area is only 
43fe, 000 square miles, but some estimates make it as 
much as 570,000 square miles. As a result of the 
war with Chile, Bolivia ceded to that country her 
coast territory, oovering about 29,000 square miles, 
with a population of 22,000. The total population, 
according to statistics collected by the Bolivian 
government in 1890-93, amounts to 2,270,000. An 
unascertained proportion of the inhabitants belong to 
the aboriginal races of the oountry (the Aymarai 
and the Quichuas), and a large number consist of 
Mestizos or descendants of the Spaniards by native 
women. The two Indian races speak distinct though 
cognate languages. The largest town is La Paz, but 
the executive government has its seat at Sucre nr 
Chuquisaca. Bolivia 1 b as yet but poorly provided 
with railways. A line, however, has recently been 
finished which connects the Bolivian town of Oniro 
with the Chilian seaport town of Antofagasta, about 
300 mileB of the line being in Bolivia. A lino is also 
to be made from La Paz to Lake Titicaca, whence 
there is already a railway to Mollendo on the 
Pacific. 

There is no country in the world, perhaps, possess- 
ing such a variety of soil and climate, of physical 
aBpect and productions, as Bolivia. Nowhere else 
are to be seen such contrasts of nature, exhibited 
in close juxtaposition, on so grand a scale. The 
broadest part of the Andes, where these mountains, 
encompassing the great Lako of Titicaca and the Lake 
of Aullagas, 160 miles farther B., divide into two 
chains, known as the Eastern and Western Cordil- 
leras, lies mainly within the lirnitB of this state in 
its western portion. This double range of lofty 
mountains presents to the w. nothing but an abrupt 
and uniform ridge, while the eastern branch throws 
off extensive ramifications which extend a long wav 
from the Cordillera, forming numerous valleys which 
run nearly from E. to w., and pour their waters, some 
into the Pilcomayo, an affluent of the La Plata, and 
hundreds of others into the Mamor£, Beni, and 
other great affluents of the Amazon. These streams 
are likely to be, in course of time, of immense ini 
portance to Bolivia in developing her commerce 
towards the Atlantic. Beyond these spurs of the 
Eastern Cordillera Bolivia presents a new aspect. 
The mountains cease, and are succeeded by a plain 
exceeding Great Britain in superficial extent, m 
which no stone, nor even a pebble, is to be found, 
and which is annually flooded to such a degree by 
the numerous great rivers which run through it, 
that communications by boat are practicable across 
it in nearly all directions. ThiB is the country of 
the Moxos. Beyond this, towards the Paraguay, the 
plain rises, in general, above the reach of inundation, 
and rocks and hills of moderate height again “J*.*. 6 
their appearance. This is the country of the Chi- 
quitos. A great part of Eastern Bolivia is yet very 
imperfectly known, and remains in its pristine sto 
of a wilderness untouched by the labours of t e 
agriculturalist. A number of the mountains of Boim 
attain a height of about 20,000 feet, and several or 
them surpass this, though few reliable measuremen 
of heights are attainable. The highest are Bora 
or Illampu (21,484 feet), and Illimani, which 
make rather lower, others higher than Sorata. I 
Andes.) , , . j 

The climate of Bolivia is as various as its phyB»c« 
aspect and conformation. On the more elevated pan* 
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in the h.w. there is frost every night, bat the sky is 
always bright and oloudless, and the air dry; while 
the lower parts of the country are, on the other hand, 
moister and hotter. The inhabitants distinguish 
three regions of climate, the Puna, Paramo, and 
Yungas. The first is elevated and oold, the region 
of the llama and alpaca. The oonntry round Lake 
Titicaca comes, for the most part, under this denomi- 
nation. The second or middle region is temperate 
and productive, and having now a considerable mix- 
ture of European inhabitants, produces the usual 
European grains and fruits. The third region, that 
of the valleys, has a decidedly hot climate, and is 
distinguished by a rank vegetation. With all this 
difference of olimate, Bolivia is nevertheless unsur- 
passed in point of general salubrity. It has but 
rarely been visited by epidomics, and cholera and 
yellow fever, the two great scourges of some portions 
of South America, are here unknown. 

The natural wealth and resources of Bolivia are 
immense. It has long been famed for its mineral 
wealth, for the Peru of the old Spaniards which was 
no famous for the treasures drawn from it was no 
other than the present Bolivia, Upper Peru. The 
celebrated Potosi was once the richest silver district 
in the world, and yielded, between 1556 and 1875, 
£400,000,000. It still yields silver, but the rioheBt 
mine now worked is that of Huanchaca. Consider- 
able quantities of tin and oopper are also obtained. 
The country is capable of producing every product 
which is known to South America. The warm and 
well-watered valleys supply corn and fruit. In the 
Y ungas the ohief objects of culture are, among others, 
coffee (said to be excellent), cocoa, tobacco, maize, 
and sugar-cane. From the forests are obtained india- 
rubber, oinchona, and other products. The mountains 
and elevated tracts are well-stocked with animals 
such as the sheep, llama, alpaca, Ac. The Bolivians 
have been prevented from taking anything like full 
advantage of their vast natural wealth, by the want 
of seaports and snitable means of communication 
with the Pacifio on the west, and by the cataractB 
and rapidB of the Madeira that prevent free naviga- 
tion by the Amazon, which otherwise would be the 
natural outlet for their commerce on the east. As 
already mentioned, however, there iB now railway 
communication with the Pacifio; and a railway will 
probably be constructed round the Madeira rapids. 
Thus 8000 miles of navigable Bolivian rivers (half of 
them admitting steamers drawing 6 feet) will be 
put in connection with the main river. 

The executive power in Bolivia is in the hands of 
a president elected for four years, and the legislative 
belongB to a congress of two chambera, both elected 
by universal suffrage. The revenue of the state is 
usually about £1,000,000. The finances are not in 
a very satisfactory condition, as the expenditure 
usually exceeds the revenue. There are no reliable 
figures regarding the public debt. The imports and 
exports are roughly estimated at about £2,600,000 
and £8,200,000 respectively. The chief exports are 
silver (two-thirdB of the whole), Peruvian bark, cooa 
and coffee, caoutchouc, alpaca wool, chinchilla skins, 
copper, tin, and other ores. The Homan Catholio 
religion is recognized as the national religion of the 
state, but others are permitted. Elementary educa- 
; ,on iB free and nominally compulsory. There are 
nve universities. 

Bolivian history commences with the year 1825, 
when the republic was founded. The constitution 

48 ° ra wn up for the new state by General Bolivar, 
. w 1 ?? 6 . honour the name of the state was changed 
t. ""“Via, and was adopted by Congress in 1826. 

established a legislative body composed of three 

“libers, with a president elected for. five years. 


It has since suffered different modifications, in 1828* 
1881, 1863, and 1880. But sinoe 1889 Bolivia hae 
been almost continually distracted by internal and 
external troubles; and can scarcely lie said' to have 
had any definite constitution. It suffered severely 
in the war which, with Peru, it waged against Chile 
in 1879-84, and also from anarchy since. 

BOLKHOFF, or Balkhov, a town, Russia, capi- 
tal of a district of the same name in the government 
and 84 miles n. of town of Orel, on the Nougra. It 
is a very ancient plaoe, and is chiefly built of wood. 
It has manufactures of leather, glue, soap, Ac., and 
a considerable trade in hemp. hemp-oiL and tallow. 
Pop. (1897), 20,703. 

BOLL (from the Saxon boUa, a bowl), an old Scotch 
measure for oom, varying in different districts and 
for different articles. A boll of wheat or beans was 
equal to 4 bushels, a boll of oats to 6 bushels. The 
boll is still used in some parts of Sootland, but is no 
longer legally recognized. 

BOLLAN HISTH, a society of Jesuits which has 
published, under the title Acta Sanctorum, the well- 
known collection of the lives of the saints of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They received this name, 
from John Boll&nd (died 1665), who edited the first 
five volumes from materials already accumulated by 
Heribert Kosweyd, a Flemish Jesuit, whose col lec- 
tion s were intrusted to Bolland at his death in 1629. 
The society was first established at Antwerp. On 
the abolition of the society of Jesuits in 1778, it was 
removed to the monastery of Candenberg, in Brussels. 
The abolition of the monasteries by Joseph IL 
brought about its dissolution. A new association was 
formed in 1887 under the patronage of the Belgian 
government, and by it the publication of the great 
work is continued. 

BOLOGNA (anciently Bononia ), one of the oldest, 
largest, and richest cities of Italy, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name. It lies at the foot of the 
Apennines, between the rivers Reno and Savena, 
190 miles n.n.w. Rome. Bologna is 5 or 6 miles in 
ciroumference, and is surrounded by an unfortified 
wall of brick. It is an archbishopric, and has a tribu- 
nal of appeal in the first instance, and of commerce. 
It has extensive manufactures of silk goodB, velvet, 
artificial flowers, Ac. The town consists of four 
quarters, the older poorly, and the modern hand- 
somely built. There are colonnades along the sides 
of the streets affording shade and shelter to the foot- 
passengers. Bologna was long renowned for its 
university, founded, aocording to tradition, by Theo- 
dosius the younger in 425, but more probably not till 
1088, which, in the centuries of barbarism, spread 
the light of knowledge'over all Europe. It once had 
10,000 students, but the number is now about 1500 
only. Here the famous Irnerius taught the civil law 
in the eleventh century, and students were attracted 
from every quarter. Several learned ladies have at 
different times been professors here, such as Laura 
Bassi, professor of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, and Matilda Tambroni, professor of Greek, 
and the predecessor of the famous Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti. The university formerly possessed so much 
influence, that even the coins of the city bore its 
motto — Bononia docet ( ‘ Bologna teacheB ’). The law 
school enjoyed the greatest fame. ItB teachers had 
the reputation of inculcating principles favourable 
to despotism, and were consequently rewarded by 
the favouT of the -emporors, and of the Italian sove- 
reigns. Every new discovery in science and the 
arts found a welcome, and here Galvani discovered 
galvanism (1789). The medical school is oelebrated 
for having introduced the public dissection of 
l Ifuman bodies, and the scientific journals prove 
1 that the love of investigation is still awake in 
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Bologna. The university, Indeed, still enjoys an 
excellent reputation, and is well provided with 
scientific collections, the anatomical collection being 
especially extensive. It possesses in all five faculties. 
The university library numbers about 170,000 vol- 
umes, with 6000 manuscripts. Since 1803 the uni- 
versity buildings have consisted of what was formerly 
the Palazzo CelleBi. The original university building 
now accommodates the public library, of some 
200,000 volumes. The city has a picture-gallery 
(in the Accademia delle Belle Arte) and a museum 
of aroheeological and other objeota In the sixteenth 
century the famous painters and sculptors Carracci, 
Guido Reni, Domenichino, and Albani founded a 
school, to which their works have given great repu- 
tation. (See Painting.) There were, even as early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, great painters 
in Bologna. Francesco Francis web famous in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth century. 
The city picture-gallery is rioh in the works of 
these and other artists, the gem of the whole being 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia. 

The chief square of the city, Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, formerly the Piazza Mnggiore, with the 
Piazza del Nettuno at right angles, is adorned by 
several venerable buildings ; among them aro the 
Palazzo Comunale (or Del Gnverno), which contains 
some magnificent halls, adorned with statueB and 
paintings, Palazzo del Podesth (dating from 1201), 
now the town-hall, ohiefly remarkable as having been 
the prison of Enzius, king of Sardinia, and son of the 
emperor Frederick II., who was captured and kept 
here by the Bolognese for more than twenty years, 
till his death; and the church or basilica of St. 
Petronio, with its unfinished front and the meridian 
of Conaini drawn upon a copper plate in the floor. 
Among the hundred other churches, the following 
are distinguished : S. Pietro (the cathedral), S. Sal- 
vatore, S. Domenico (containing the tomb of the 
Baint), S. Giovanni in Monte, S. Giacomo Maggi- 
ore, all possessed of rich treasures of art, and S. 
Stephano, consisting of seven different churches, 
and partly dating from the tenth century. The 
palaces are numerous, and were formerly enriched 
with numerous and valuable works of art. Many 
of these have now disappeared, though frescoes and 
other internal decorations still remain. The admired 
fountain of the Piazza del Nettuno is adorned with 
a Neptune in bronze, by John of Bologna; in the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele is an equestrian Btatue 
of Victoi Emanuel II. The leaning towers, Degli 
Asinelli and Garisenda, dating from the twelfth 
century, are among the most remarkable objects in 
Bologna The formei is Bquare and of massive brick- 
work, built in three portions, and diminishing in 
diameter to the top. Its height is 321 feet, and its 
inclination from the perpendicular 4 feet. The Gari- 
senda is 163 feet high, and inclines about 10 feot. 
Bologna is famous for mnccaroni, sausages, liqueurs, 
and preserved fruits. The pilgrimage to the Madonna 
di S. Luca, whose church is situated at the foot of 
the Apennines, three miles distant from Bologna, 
and to which an arcade of 640 arches leads, annually 
attracts a great number of ffcople from all parts of 
Italy. This and othqfblaces in the environs may 
be reached by steam tramway. 

Bologna was founded by the Etruscans under the 
name of Fdttina , before the foundation of Rome. In 
189 B.c t. it was made a Roman colony, and called 
Zfononia. On the fall of the Roman Empire, it was 
taken by the Longobards, then it passed into the 
hands of the Franks, and was made a free oity by 
Charlemagne. In the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries it was one of the most flourishing of the Italian 
republics; but the feuds between the different parties 


of the nobles disturbed the stable government of the 
oity, and led to its submission to the papal see, 
and incorporation In the States of the Church, in 
1506. Several attempts were made to throw off the 
papal yoke, one of which, in 1831, was for a time 
successful. In 1849 the Austrians obtained posses- 
sion of Bologna, and made it the head-quarters of 
their 2nd Italian Corps. In 1860 Bologna was by 
popular vote annexed to the dominions of King Vie- 
tor Emanuel. Pop. in 1899, 158,975. 

BOLOGNA PHIAL, a small flask of unannealed 
glass, whtoh flies into pieces when its surface is 
scratched by a hard body. It is prepared by the 
glass-maker as a test of the condition of a pot of 
metal before he fashions it into bottles or glasses. 
BOLOGNA STONE. See Baryta. 

BOLSEC, J£r6mk Hermes, French writer, born 
early in the sixteenth century, died at Lyons, 1 586, 
became first, it is said, a monk, but subsequently 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformation and 
became a medical practitioner. After retiring to 
Italv, and remaining for some time at Ferrara, he 
repaired to Geneva, and insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Calvin. A quarrel afterwards took 
place, occasioned, it is said, by the opposition of 
Bolseo to the dootrine of absolute election. It issued 
in his imprisonment and ultimate banishment from 
Geneva. He was driven later on also from Lau- 
sanne through the influence of Beza. He latterly 
returned to France, and having formally abjured 
Protestantism, settled as a physician in Lyons. He 
acquired considerable notoriety by the violence of 
his philippics against Calvin and Beza, in which, 
under the name of their LiveB, he has raked together 
and published all sorts of scandal. This at least is 
the common view of Protestant writers, but Catho- 
lics have often quoted Bolsec in religious oontro- 
vorsy. 

KOLSENA (ancient Vulxinii , one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities), a town in Italy, 60 miles n.n.w. of 
Rome. The town stands on the north side of the 
lake of the same name. It is rich in remains of 
antiquity, and has a church, founded in the eleventh 
century, with some interesting monuments, &c. Top. 
*3000. — The lake (ancient Lacua Vulainicnsis) is about 
9 miles long, and about 7 miles broad, 285 feet deep 
at the deepest part, 1000 feet above the level of the 
Bea, and well stocked with fish. It is surrounded 
by wooded hills, affords some charming scenery, 
but its Bhores are unhealthy. It contains two small 
islands. 

BOLSWARD, a town of Holland, in tho province 
of Friesland, 15 miles a.w. of I^eeuwarden, at the 
junction of several canals, and intersected by canals 
crossed by numerous bridges. The parish church is 
said to be the largest and finest in Friesland. The 
trade of Bolsward consists chiefly in cattle, cheese, 
and butter. Pop. (1899), 6422. 

BOLTON, or Bolton -le-Moorh, a manufactur- 
ing town, and municipal, county, and parliamentary 
borough, of Lancashire, England. It lies 10 in,les 
N.w. from Manchester, and consists mainly of two 
divisions, Great Bolton and Little Bolton, separate 
from each other by the river Croal. Ihe older 
portion of the two contains many narrow ftn “ ll T e ^" 
lar streets, but by far the larger portion of the town 
is modern. About £500,000 has been recently ex- 
pended in street improvements. The finest of t 
public edifices is the town-hall, in the Grecian sty » 
with a tower 220 feet high, fronting ft 
square, and erected at an expense of about £2UU. ■ 

Among other public buildings are one of the nne« 
market-halls in England, costing with its approac: 
nearly £100,000 ; a church institute; * temper* 
hall ; commodious baths, with public rooms Ior 
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oerts, Ac; savings-bank ; two theatres ; two teohnioal 
schools; a post-office, gas offices, ooonty court, in- 
firmary ana children's hospital, Eden Orphanage, 
Chadwick Orphanage, Chadwick and Mere Hall 
Museums, board schools ; poor-law offices, Ac. The 
religious edifices are numerous, and some of them 
of fine architectural appearanoe. Foremost among 
these is St. Peter’s Parish Church, a modern 
building in the decorated style, embracing a nave 
with north and south aisles and transepts, a chancel 
with an aisle on the south and an organ chapel on the 
north, and a tower at tho western ond 150 feet high. 
The other churches most worthy of notice are Holy 
Trinity Church, a fine specimen of the early English 
style ; St. Paul’s, Deansgate, in the early geometric 
style ; St. James', style early decorated Gothic ; and 
St Stephen and All Martyrs', an elegant and orna- 
mental building of terra-cotta. All Souls' and St. 
Matthew’s may also be mentioned. The borough 
contains numerous chapels for Homan Catholics, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Friends, Uni- 
tarians, Ac. The schools are numerous and well 
attended, and, undor the school-board, education is 
rapidly improving. There is a free grammar-school, 
founded in 1641, with thirty-six foundation scholars 
and two university exhibitions of £60 a year each. 
The Bolton Free Public Libraries (bix in number) 
contain over 98,000 vols. There are now four parks 
and three recreation grounds belonging to the town. 
In manufacturing industry Bolton is surpassed by 
few places in the kingdom, the oottun manufacture 
being its staple. It contains some of tho largest 
and finest cotton-mills in the world. In the town 
itself there are some 870 faotories, of which nearly 
110 are cotton -mills and establishments for the 
weaving of cotton fabrics. In 1891 tho number of 
handB returned as being engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton in the town of Bolton was 23,554, nearly 
14,000 being females, besides over 1400 engaged in 
calico piinting, Ac. The yarnB Bpun in Bolton are 
generally fine, and a great variety of fancy goods are 
produced, besides plain calicoes. Bleaching is also 
carried on to a great extent, there being over twenty 
bleaching grounds, some of them very large. There 
are also several large engineering works, employing 
• a great many hands. Besides these there are collier- 
ies, paper-mills, foundries, chemical works, and vari- 
ous other works. Bolton is of considerable anti- 
quity, having been raised to the dignity of a market- 
town in 1256. It returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. of mun. bor. in 1881, 105,414; of 
pari, bor., 108,963; in 1891, 115,002 and 118,730 
respectively; In 1901, 168,205 and 130,602. 

BOMARSUND, a Russian fortress on the Aland 
Islands (which see) at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It capitulated to the French and English 
dining the Crimean war, and was then destroyed. 
Under the treaty of Paris Russia agreed not to re- 
store this fortress. 

BOMB, a hollow, cast - iron ball or shell, filled 
with gunpowder or other oombustible, and exploded 
by means of a time-fuse, being commonly thrown 
k ?? & ! aortar - I nBtett d °f spherical bombs, elongated 
shells fired from rifled guns are now in general UBe. 
See Shell, Mortar. 

BOMBARDIER BEETLE, the name given to 
a number of coleopterous insects belonging to the 
genera Brachinut and A ptinue, and to the family 

arabid®. They derive their name from the re- 
P ower ^ey possess of being able to expel 
aer^i a . anu8 * with a pretty loud report, a pungent, 
j-y Hu, "» which evaporates immediately on being 
arged *. an< ^ 8erve ® “ a means of defence against 
fonn/* 16 ? 1 ^ 8, ^‘ ve or 8 * x epecies of the genus aru 
“ m Britain, the most common of which Is the 


B, crepitant. It is rather Ism than & inch long, haa 
greenish or blue-black wing-esses ; head, thorax, and 
legs yellowish red ; and is often found under stones. 
The Aptini differ from the Braohlni chiefly in not 
having wings. 

BOMBAX. See Silk-cotton Tree. 

BOMBAY, a government or presidency of British 
India, consisting mainly of a strip of territory of 
variable breadth, stretohing along the west side of 
the peninsula, and bounded on the land side by 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, Rajputana, native states 
of the Central India Agency, the Central Provinces, 
Borar, Haidarabad, Madras, And Mysore; and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea. It is divided into 
five divisions, besides Bombay city and island and 
the territory of Aden in Arabia. The divisions are ; 
Sind, the least populous, Gujerat, the most populous, 
Deccan, Konkan, and Karnatik. The presidency 
also includes many feudatory states. Baroda, though 
geographically part of Bombay, is now in direct 
dependence on tne government of India. Tho chief 
towns are Bombay, Toona, Ahmedabad, Surat, and 
Karachi. The chief spoken languages are Marathi, 
used by nearly half the population, Gujrathi, used 
by the commercial clauses, Kanarese, and Sindhi. 
About three-fourths of the population profess Hin- 
duism, fully one-sixth are Mohammedans, the rest 
being Jains, Christians, SikhB, Parsees, aboriginals, 
Ac. 

The chiof openings in the coast of Bombay are 
the Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, which are se- 
parated by the peninsula of Kathiawar. The chief 
harbours are those of Bombay and Karachi. The 
river Nerbudda, which enters the Gulf of Cambay, 
divides the province into two physically distinot 
parts. North of it aro Gujerat and Sind, with the 
peninsulas of Cutch and Kathiawar, mostly a fertile 
alluvial plain. Much of Sind, however, is a desert 
crossed by low sand-hills. South of the Nerbudda, 
the province presents a narrow flat strip of coast, 
rising inland towards the upland country of the 
Western Ghats and the Deccan. Basaltio nicks 
predominate here, and by their decomposition have 
produced the rich black cotton soil. The chief 
mountain ranges are the Hala mountains, west of 
the Indus, the Western Ghats, running north and 
south, and the Satpura range, running east and west, 
separating the basins of the Nerbudda and the 
Taptee. The most important rivers are the Indus, 
Nerbudda, and Taptee, all of which flow into the 
Arabian Sea ; the Godavari and Kistna rise on the 
eastern slopes of the Ghats. Many short torrential 
rivers traverse the Konkan coastal strip. The Kann 
of Cutch is a notable natural feature. The forests 
of Sind consist chiefly of sisu, babul (a kind of acacia), 
bhan (a specieB of poplar), and tamarisk ; but of far 
greater importance are the splendid forests of the 
western slopes of the Ghats, where the rainfall is ex- 
cessive. From these are obtained teak, blackwood, 
ebony, ironwood, babul, sandalwood, and other valu- 
able timbers. The cocoa-nut and date palms, mango, 
jack, betel-nut, and myrobalans arc other important 
indigenous vegetable products. Among the wild 
auimals are the maneleBs lion of Gujerat, the wild 
ass, leopard, tiger, black bear, bison, antelopes, and 
venomous snakes. The province possesses little 
mineral wealth, but iron, copper, lead, and sulphur 
have been found. Limestone, building -stone, and 
slate are quarried. The climate varies greatly from 
one district to another, two extremes being repre- 
sented by Upper Sind, with great heat and little 
rain, and the Konkan, with excessive rainfall, es- 
pecially from June to October. Irrigation is exten- 
sively practised in Sind, but not much in Bombay 
proper. The chief agricultural productions are cotton, 
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rice, millet, wheat, barley, dates, the cocoa-palm, oil- 
seeds, sugar, and indigo. The area of the presidency 
under British administration is 124,122 sauare miles, 
which includes 70,108 belonging to Borakay proper, 
and 48,014 to Sindh. The area of the native states 
belonging to the presidency is 69,046 square miles. 
Population of Bombay proper in 189J, 1 6,967,489; of 
Sindh, 2,871,774; of the whole presidency, 18,873,842; 
in 1901, 16,830,460, 3,212,808, and 18,584,496. In 
1899-1900 the imports of merchandise and treasure 
were £30,202,818, and the exports £29,344,669. The 
growth of cotton in Bombay received a great im- 
petus during the American war; and though that 
state of matters did not prove lasting, cotton con- 
tinues to be a highly important crop, part of the 
produoe being exported, and a considerable portion 
of it worked up in the cotton-mills of Bombay. Of 
these there are now about 90 at work. The total 
number of pupils receiving education at primary and 
other schools amounts to about 750,000, of whom 
only about one-eighth consist of females. The annual 
revenue largely exceeds the expenditure, and latterly 
has amounted to about £16,000,000. 

BOMBAY, a city and seaport on the west ooast 
of Indio, capital of the presidency of the same name, 
situated at the southern extremity of the island of 
the Bame name, and connected with the mainland 
and the interior by extensions of the Bombay and 
Baroda, and the Great Indian and Peninsula Kail- 
ways, the terminus of the latter being a splendid 
edifice which cost £300,000. Extensive water- works 
have been constructed on the mainland, including a 
dam 2 miles in length, and were opened in 1892. 
The town comprises two main portions, one known 
as the Fort, and formerly surrounded with fortifica- 
tions, on a narrow point of land with the harbour 
on the east Bide and back Bay on the west; the 
other known as the City, a little to the north-weBt. 
The European population live partly in the Fort 
quarter, but mostly in villas surrounded with exten- 
sive areas, called compounds, in various partB of the 
island. Bombay has many handsome buildings, both 

E ublic and private, and a number of fine streets, the 
ifcter being in many cases traversed by tramways. 
The castle, the government of hers, and almost all 
the merchants’ warehouses and offices arc in the 
Fort. On the esplanade facing south-west is a fine 
range of public buildings, including the secretariat, 
the new high court, the offices of the publio works 
department, thi post and tolegraph offices, &c. There 
are a cathedral and several other churches in Bombay, 
whioh is the Bee of an Anglican bishop. There are 
also some fine hotels. In 1869 a university was 
opened. Various industries, such as dyeing, tanning, 
and metal working, are actively carried on, and 
there aro now a number of large cotton -mills. The 
commerce of the port is very extensive, by far the 
greater portion of the exports and imports of the 
presidenoy passing through Bombay. The chief 
artiole of export is raw cotton, the chief import cotton 

? iece goods, the commerce being chiefly with Britain. 

'he total value of exports and imports together 
amounts to over £60,000,000 annually. The har- 
bour is one of the largqflt aiuTtafcst in India; while 
its scenery and that ofRfcie neighbouring continent 
presents a rare combination of grandeur and beauty. 
It is 12 or 14 miles long, and from 4 to 6 wide. It 
is situated between the islands of Colakah, Bombay, 
and Salsette on the one hand, and the mainland and 
islands of Caranjah and Elephanta on the other 
There are lar^e and commodious docks, the Bhips 
and basins being, calculated for vessels of any size. 
There is a luge traffic with steam vessels between 
Bombay and Great Britain, and regular steam com- 
munication with China, Australia, Singapore, Mauri- j 


fciua, &c. A railway between Bombay and Tannali. 
on the island of Salsette, 20 miles distant, opened 
in 1863, was the first Indian railway constructed. 
Pop. in 1901, 770,843.— The island of Bombay is 
about 11 miles long from jr. to b., and about 8 miles 
broad, formed by two ranges of rock running parallel 
to each other on opposite sides of the island. The 
interior was formerly liable to be overflowed by 
the sea, to prevent which substantial walls and 
embankments were constructed, but the lower parts 
are still oovered with water during the rainy 
monsoon. 


Bombay was obtained by the Portuguese in 1630 
from an Indian chief at Salsette; by them it was 
oeded to Great Britain in 1661, and in 1068 it was 
transferred to the East India Company. Next to 
Madras it is the oldest of the British possessions in 
the East From the commencement of the last oen- 
tury it has gradually increased in importance, and 
has now attained a remarkable degree of prosperity. 

BOMBAZINE, derived from bombyx , the Greek 
term for silk and silkworm, is a mixed tissue of silk 
and worsted, and was long woven both plain and 
coloured. The latter, however, has gone into disuse, 
and the only oolour now UBed is black, for whioh 
there is an extensive demand, both at home, where 
it is the female mourning dress, and abroad, especially 
in Spain and South America, where some of the reli- 
gious orders use it, and it generally forms the mate- 
rial of the almost universally- worn Spanish mantilla. 
The manufacture was originaUyintroduoed into Eng- 
land by a colony of Dutch or Flemings, who settled 
in Norfolk, and long continued to have its principal 
seat at Norwich, the capital of that oounty, though 
it is now chiefly confined to Halifax and Kidder- 
minster. 

BOMB-KETCH, a name applied to a kind of 
vessel which was formerly built for theuBe of mortars 
at sea, and furnished with all the apparatus necessary 
for a vigorous bombardment. Bomb-ketches were 
built remarkably strong, to sustain the violent shock 
produced by the discharge of the mortars. They 
generally carried two 10-inch mortars, four 08- 
pounders, and six 18 -pound oarronades. A bomb- 
ketch was generally from 60 to 70 feet long from 
stem to stern, drew 8 or 9 feet of water, carried two 
masts, and was usually of 100 to 150 tons burden. 
It was generally attended by a brig as tender, on 
board of which the party of artillery remained till 
their services wero required on board the bomb- 
vessels. 


BONA (the Aphroduiium of Ptolemy), a seaport 
of Algeria, prov. of and 86 miles N.N.E. Constantine; 
Ion. 7° 30' e.; lat. 36° 82' N. Pop. (1801), 30,800, 
among whom there are about 10,000 Frenoh and a* 
many foreigners. It is built at the foot of a hill, end 
is surroundod by a wall nearly 2 miles in circum- 
ference. It is the seat of French judicial courts. 
The Btreets are narrow and crooked, |but many of 
the houses are substantial and well built, and the 
town has been greatly improved since it came into 
the hands of the French in 1832. It possesses a 
college, schools, a fine Catholic church, a convent ol 
the Sisters of Mercy, an hospital, Ac. There w * 
good market, and also reading-rooms, coffee-houses, 
and a theatre. The chief manufactures are burnooses, 
tapestry, and saddles. It exports corn, iron ore, alia 
wine, wool, hides, wax, oil, honey, Ao.; and its trad 
is'oonsiderable. There is regular steamboat oommun - 
cation between Bona and Marseilles. About 1 m 
s. of the town are the remains of Hippo Bjgius. 

BONA DEA, a name given by the Latina 
Fauna or Fatua. She was so chaste that no 
saw her after her marriage but her husband, 
which reason her festivals were celebrated by wg 
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In private houses, and all statues of men were veiled ! 
during the ceremony. By the Greeks the Bona Dea 
was identified with Hecate, Semele, or other di- 
vinities. 

BONA FIDES, Bona Fide, a term derived 
from the Roman Jurists, and frequently occurring in 
connection with Scottish legal matters, but scarcely 
holding a place in English tew. It means of course 
‘good faith,' or 'with good faith,', and implies the 
absence of all fraud or unfair dealing, being there- 
fore opposed to mala fidet or dolus (bad faith or 
deceit). In the law of Scotland a bona fide possessor 
is a person who holds property upon a title which he 
honestly believes to be good. When such a person 
has been evicted by one who can prove a better title, 
be is entitled to retain what profits he has derived 
from the property during his period of possession. 
Brma fidfs ends when the possessor beoomes aware of 
the insufficiency of his title, but this is naturally a 
point which there is generally considerable difficulty 
h fixing. The term f bona fide traveller’ frequently 
crops up in Scotland in cases coming under the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act. 

BONAPARTE, or Bdonatarte, the name of 
a Corsican family — a name now as well known as 
any in history. Several families are mentioned as 
early as the twelfth century who bore the name of 
Bonaparte, and who took a position of some promin- 
ence in the history of Italy. In 1122, for instance, a 
Bonaparte waa banished from Florence as a Ghibelline. 
Corrado Bonaparte is mentioned in 1170 and Jacopo 
Bonaparte in 1210 as knights of the order of the 
Golden Spur. The office of podestd was held by 
Nordio Bonaparte in Panna in 1272, by Pietro Bona- 
parte in Padua 1285, and by Giovanni Bonaparte in 
Florence 1383. In 1250 a Bonaparte was syndic of 
Asooli, and in 1440 Cesare Bonaparte was chosen as 
head of naval affairs at Sara an a. A Giovanni Bona- 

r te is said to have married a niece of Pope Nicholas 
in 1404, but this seems doubtful for chronological 
reasons. It is however certain that about 1454 
Niccolo Bonaparte was ambassador of this pope to 
several courts, and vicar of the Holy See in Ascoli. 
Another Niccolo Bonaparte, professor at San Miniato 
in the sixteenth century, is stated to have been the 
author of the comedy La Yedova (Florence, 1568); 
and a work on the Sack of Rome in 1527 is attributed 
to the Tuscan Giacomo or Jacopo Bonaparte, who 
was an eye-witness of the event. The connection 
between these different Bonaportes is by no means 
well established; yet in 1771 the relationship of the 
Corsican Bonaportes with the Florentine Bonapartes 
was judicially recognized. In Corsica itself a Mes- 
Biro Bonaparte appears as witness to an act executed 
b> Berengar II. of Italy as early as 947, and it is 
therefore not improbable that the f am ily originally 
emigrated from this island to the mainland, and that 
a branch of the Genoese line returned to their old 
home in the sixteenth century. From the time of 
Gabriel Bonaparte, who settled at Ajaccio in 1567, 
and took part in the naval expeditions against the 
MoorH, the Bonapartes ranked as a patrician family 
of that town. In 1676 Girolamo Bonaparte was 
elected deputy of Ajaccio in the senate of Genoa, 
Ru ‘. m 1614 Francesco was chosen captain of his 
native town. About the middle of the eighteenth 
^ ore remained three male representatives 
j tlie family °f Bonaparte at Ajaccio, viz. the areh- 
eacon Luciano Bonaparte, his brother Napoleone, 
u the nephew of both, Carlo, son of Giuseppe. 
°f. Charles Bonaparte, bom 29th March, 1746, 
Nannl StU1 T d * ate be the father of the Emperor 


his relatives Lettete RamoUno, a beautiful patrician. 
He fought under Paoli for the independence of 
Corsica, but resistance to the Frenoh proving useless 
he went over to their aide. In 1771, when Louis 
XY. caused 400 Corsican families to be selected who 
alone were to be considered noble, the Bonaparte 
family— and consequently Charles — waa among the 
number, Bv the influence of the French governor 
Marboeuf, who was very friendly towards the family, 
he was (1778) named royal councillor and assessor 
for the town and provinoe of Ajaccio. As a member 
of the deputation of Corsican nobles sent to the oourt 
of France in 1777 he resided several years at Paris, 
and waa fortunate enough to secure a free admission 
for his eldest son Joseph to tho seminary at Autun, 
another for his second son Napoleon to the military 
school of Brienne, and a third for Ids daughter Maria 
Anna to the educational institution at St. Cyr. He 
returned to Corsica In 1779, and afterwards went to 
Montpellier, where he died, 24th Feb. 1786. Bv his 
marriage with Letizia ltamolino he left eight children : 
Giuseppe, or Joseph (see below), king of Spain, Na- 
poleon I., emperor of the French (see Napoleon L); 
Lucien (see below), prince of Canino; Maria Anna, 
afterwards called Elise, princess of Luooa and Piozn- 
bino, and wife of Prince Bacciocchi (see Baooiooohi) 
Luigi, or Louis (see below), king of Holland; Car- 
lotta, afterwards named Marie Pauline, princess 
Borghese (see Borgiiese); Annunciata, afterwards 
called Caroline, wife of Murat (see Murat), king of 
Naples; and Girolamo, or Jerome (see below), king 
of Westphalia. See also Bonaparte (Letbia Ra- 

MOLINO). 

BONAPARTE, Jerome, youngest brother of Na- 
poleon, was bom at Ajaccio in Corsica on 16th No- 
vember, 1784, and at an early age entered the French 
navy as a midshipman. In 1801 he was sent out on 
an expedition to the West Indies, but the vessel 
being chased by English cruisers, was obliged to put 
in to New York During his sojourn in America, 
Jerome Bonaparte became acquainted with Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson, the daughter of the president 
of the Bank of Baltimore, and a descendant, as is 
asserted, of ‘Old Mortality,’ immortalized by Sir 
Walter Scott His addresses to this young lady 
having been accepted, they were duly married on 
21th December, 1803, according to the Roman Ca- 
tholic ritual, in the cathedral of Baltimore, and in 
1805 embarked for Europe. This marriage of his 
brother did not meet the approval of the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose ambitious views it thwarted, and he 
accordingly, after an ineffectual application to Pope 
Pius VII. to have it dissolved, issued a decree de- 
claring it to be null and void. On 12th August, 
1807, Jerome was married to Catherine Sophia, 
princess of Wurtemberg, and in a few months after- 
wards was created King of Westphalia, and crowned 
with great pomp at Cassel on 1st January, 1808. 
His government was not marked by much judicious- 
ness or prudenoe; little regard was paid to national 
feelingB, and the finances of the state, both from 
mismanagement and the frequency of hostile incur- 
sions, became ere long involved in hopeless embar- 
rassment. The battle of Leipzig put an end to 
Jerome n reign, and he was obliged to take flight to 
Paris. On the conclusion of the treaty of Paris he 
left France, and proceeded first to Switzerland, thence 
to Gratz, and in the beginning of 1815 to TneBte 
On his brother’s return from Elba he again proceeded 
to Paris, and was nominated a peer of France. At 
the battleB of Ligny and Waterloo he was actively 
engaged, and displayed considerable bravery, besides 


"Jl*#** educate d, Studied tew at Pisa, and throw he retired first to Switzerland, then to Wtir- 
11 after W* return married without the consent of temberg, and from this period up to the fall of Louis 
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Philippe in 1848, redded In different parts of Europe 
under the title of the Comte de Montfort, and latterly 
chiefly In Florenoe. On the outbreak of the revolution 
of February in the year last mentioned, he returned 
to Paris, and was appointed on 23d December gover- 
nor-general of the hospital of the Invalids, and in 
1860 a marshal of Franoe. In 1862 he was made 
president of the senate. He died after a lingering 
Illness at his seat of Vfllegenis, near Paris, on 24th 
Jane, 1880. 

Reference has already been made to the two suc- 
cessive marriages contracted by Jerome Bonaparte. 
From his union with Miss Pattenon only one son 
proceeded, Jerome, who was brought up among his 
maternal relations in America, and married a lady of 
that country, by whom he had a son, who served as 
an officer in the Frenoh army during the Crimean 
war. From Jerome Bonaparte’s second marriage with 
the Princess of Wilrtemberg sprung two children, 
Prince Napoleon Joseph and the Princess Mathilde. 
A process before the civil tribunals of Franoe in refer- 
ence to these marriages excited considerable interest. 
The unaltered stability of the first marriage had all 
along been maintained by Madame Bonaparte (Miss 
Patterson), and on the death of Jerome, her son, M. 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, lodged a claim to a 
share with the offspring of the second marriage in the 
property left by his father, founding on the title of his 
legitimacy; but after a trial in France judgment 
was given against him. Prince Napoleon Joseph 
married Clotilde, daughter of King Victor Emman- 
uel of Italy, and their son Victor (born 1862), since 
the death of Napoleon III.’s son, the Frinoe Impe- 
rial, is generally recognized by the Bonapartists as 
the heir to the traditions of the dynasty. 

BONAPARTE, Joseph, the eldest brother of 
Napoleon, was born at Corsica in 1768, educated in 
France at the oollege of Autun, returned to Corsica 
In 1785, on Mb father’s death, studied law, and in 
1702 became a member of the new administration of 
Corsica under Paoli. In 1793, after Paoli had called 
In English aid, he emigrated to Marseilles, and be- 
came brother-in-law to Bernadotte, afterwards king 
of Sweden, by marrying one of the daughters of a 
wealthy banker named ClarL In 1796 he accom- 
panied the army of Italy as commissary, in 1797 was 
elected a Corsican deputy to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and shortly after was sent by the Directory 
ambassador to the pope. He returned abruptly, and 
had not long resumed his seat in the Council of Five 
Hundred, when his brother having l>ecome first consul 
he was made councillor of state, and employed to 
negotiate a treaty with the United States. Shortly 
after, in 1801, he negotiated the peace of Luneville 
with the Emperor of Germany, and in 1802 that of 
Amiens with Great Britain. Napoleon having now 
begun to deal out kingdoms among his family, Joseph 
was made King of Naples and Sicily in 1 806, but had 
only reigned two years when his brother recalled 
him, and sent him to Madrid to be King of Spain 
and the Indies His seat at Naples had not been 
comfortable, and he now found himself on a bed of 
thorns. His kingHhip lasted nominally for five years, 
but he was chased once and Again from his capital, 
and the third time, inJtelS, fled not to return. In 
these appointments Joseph was merely a tool in his 
brothers hands. In 1814, after the fatal expedition 
to Russia, Napoleon on setting out for the army 
mode him lieutenant-general of the empire, and head 
of tiie ooundl of regency. This was his last office of 
any consequence. After the battle of Waterloo he 
sailed for the United States, purchased an estate on 
the banks of the' Delaware near Philadelphia, and 
there fixed his residence, assuming the title of Count 
de Survillien, and living in considerable style. On 


the revolution of 1830 he addressed a letter to the 
chambers putting in a claim for Napoleon's son. 
Shortly after he came to England, and after residing 
for some time repaired to Italy, and died at Florence 
in 1844, leaving property which has been estimated 
at more than £500,000. 

BONAPARTE, Leteeia Raxolivo, the mother of 
Napoleon, and henoe known by the name of Madam 
Mire, was bom at Ajaccio in Corsica in 1750, and 
was married in 1767 to Charles Bonaparte, a lawyer 
and small proprietor, who fought under Paoli for the 
independence of his native island against the French. 
She was left a widow in 1785, and continued to re- 
side in Corsica till her son became first consul, when 
she fixed her residence at Paris, had a separate estab- 
lishment assigned to her, and lived in considerable 
state, though somewhat retired. All things con- 
sidered, she conducted herself with great discretion, 
performing her part becomingly in the station to which 
she had been bo unexpectedly elevated, and yet never 
allowing herself to forget that in the necessary course 
of events the suddon rise of her family might one 
day be terminated by an equally sudden falL When 
the fall came she retired to Rome, and collecting 
most of the surviving members of her family around 
her, lived to the very advanced age of eighty-aix, 
dying in 1886. 

BONAPARTE, Louis, Count of St, Leu, second 
younger brother of the Emperor Napoleon I., and 
father of Napoleon III., the late Emperor of the 
French, was bom in Corsica, 2d September, 1778. 
He was educated in the artillery school at Chalons, 
accompanied Napoleon to Italy, and afterwards to 
Egypt, but without distinguishing himself in any 
special manner. He subsequently rose to the rank 
of a brigadier-general, and in 1802 married Hortense 
Eugenie Beauhamais, Napoleon’s step-daughter. In 
1806, on Sohimmelpenninck, grand pensionary of Hol- 
land, demltting his office, Louis Bonaparte was com- 
pelled by his brother, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions, to accept the Dutch crown. The difficult situa- 
tion in which he was placed rendered it impossible 
for him to be anything else than a mere vioeroy of 
Napoleon; but to his credit it must be recorded that 
he exerted himself to the utmost in promoting the 
welfare of his new subjects, and resisted as far as in 
him lay the tyrannical interference and arbitrary 
procedure of France. With all his efforts, however, 
he found himself unable to restore the finances of the 


country to a healthy condition: a quarrel took place 
between him and his brother relative to the con- 
tinental system maintained by the latter, which had 
proved most injurious to Dutch commerce, and he 
ultimately, on 1st June, 1810, abdicated the sover- 
eignty, and retired to Gratz under the title of the 
Count of Bt. Leu. Holland was thereupon annexed 
to France. In 1814 Louis paid a visit to Paris, and 
strongly counselled his brother to make peace with 
the allies. After the restoration be took up his abode 
at Rome, and separated himself from his wife Hor- 
tense, a disunion which continued throughout his life. 
In 1826 ho removed from Rome to Florence, and 
from thence, a short time after his son’s escape from 
the fortress of Ham, to Leghorn, where he died on 
25th July, 1846. His literary abilities were con- 
siderable, and he was the author of a novel entitled 
Marie, les Peines de 1’ Amour ou les Hollandaises, and 
Documents historiques et Reflexions sur le Gouverne- 
ment de la Hollande, par Louis Bonaparte, ex-roi de 
Hollande; besides other works. , 

BONAPARTE, Luoien, Prince of Oanino, next 
younger brother of Napoleon, bom at Ajaccio m 
1775, emigrated to Marseilles in 1798, and mad 
himself conspicuous as a hot-headed republican y 
speechifying at clubs, and publishing bombastic pa 
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phletfi. Shortly after, having been appointed to a 
situation in the commissariat at the Bmall town of 
St. Maximin In Provenoe, he married the innkeeper’s 
daughter. He made a narrow esoape during the Reign 
of Terror, and in 1796 was appointed commissary at 
war, and next, on his eleotion as a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, took up his residence in Paris. 
He joined the opposition in the council, and seconded 
Sieybs and his party, who wished to frame a new 
constitution. He is said to have written to his 
brother in Egypt complaining of the Incapacity of 
the executive Directory, and urging his return; and 
in 1799, when the council wished to outlaw Napoleon, 
Lucien, who was president, after manfully resisting 
the motion, slipped quietly out of the chair in the 
confusion, and sent in the soldiers, who cleared the 
hall. The revolution thus mainly accomplished by 
his decisive procedure led to the establishment of the 
consular government, and Lucien was member of the 
commission whioh framed its constitution. He was 
now appointed minister of the interior, but very 
shortly afterwards he quarrelled with his brother, and 
was sent ambassador to Spain. Here he suoceeded, 
by ingratiating himself with Charles IV. and Godoy, 
in re-establishing French ascendency, and preparing 
the way for the series of intrigues in which the char- 
acter of Napoleon appears in ita most unfavourable 
light. On his return to Paris in 1802 he was mem- 
ber of the tribunate, and then a senator, and having 
lost his first wife, married a stockbroker’s widow. 
This marriage, and probably other concurring causes, 
appear to have given deep offence to Napoleon, and 
in the enactment fixing the succession to the crown, 
while Joseph and Louis were named eventual heirs, 
Lucien and Jerome were not mentioned. Lucien 
now fixed his residence at Rome, where he appears to 
have gained the good graces of Pius VII., who created 
him in 1814 Prince of Canino. During Napoleon’s 
haughty treatment of the pope, Luoien had freely 
expressed his displeasure, and apparently despairing 
of a reconciliation with his brother, or perhaps not 
caring to ask it, he embarked for the United States 
in 1810, but had not proceeded far when he was 
captured by a British cruiser and carried to Malta. 
Ultimately he was brought to England, and allowed 
to reside on parole at a place in the vicinity of Ludlow 
Castle. Here he employed much of his time in writing 
a poem entitled Charlemagne ou l’Eglise Sauvde, 
which he afterwards published with a dedication to 
Pius VII. After the battle of Waterloo his brother 
appointed him his extraordinary commissioner to the 
chamber of deputies. He showed no lack of zeal in 
endeavouring to arouBe a feeling of sympathy, but 
found the attempt vain, and left matters to take their 
course. He afterwards returned to Italy, and died at 
Home on June 29th, 1840. Besides the poem Charle- 
magne, which has been translated into English, and 
published in two vols. 4to, he wrote another, called La 
Cyrnoide ou la Corse Sauv£e, and an autobiography, 
which, under the title of Mi'moires, was published in 
London in 1886, and of course during his lifetime. 
-His eldest son, Charles Luoien Jules Laurent 
Ponatarte, Prinoe of Canino and Musignano, was 
born at Paris on May 24th, 1803, and achieved a 
considerable reputation as a naturalist, chiefly in or- 
nithology. He published a continuation of Wilson’s 
'rnithology of America (1825-33); the Iconografia 
della Fauna Italica (1882-41), his ohrfd'oeuvrc ; Cata- 
”go Metodico degli Uccelli Europe! (1842); Catalogo 
M-etodico dei Pesci Europei (1846); Omithologie 
ossile (1858); and a number of other valuable works 
<>n zoology, and was a member of the leading natural 
ustory societies in Europe and Amerioa. During the 
er years of his life he took a prominent pact in 
auan affaira as a supporter of the liberal party. He 


died on 29 th July, 1857. — Another son, Louis Luoien, 
(1818-91), gained distinction In comparative phi- 
lology. He lived in England for many yean after 

BON A VENTURE, St., properly John of Fidanza, 
one of the most renowned soholastio philosophers, was 
born in 1221 in Tuscany, became in 1243 (or 1248) a 
Franciaoan monk; in 1253 teacher of theology at Paris, 
where he had studied; in 1256 general of his order, 
which he ruled with a prudent mixture of gentleness 
and firmness. He died in 1274 at the age of fifty-three. 
At this time he was a cardinal and papal legato at 
the Council of Lyons. His death was hastened by 
his ascetic severities. On account of his blamelsss 
conduct from his earliest youth, and of some miracles 
asoribed to him, lie enjoyed during his life the 
greatest veneration, and was canonized by Pope 
Sixtus IV. The elevation of thought in his writings 
procured him the name Doctor tieraphicut. The 
Franciscans oppose him as their hero to the Domini- 
can Boholnstio Thomas Aquinas. He wrote for the 
honour and improvement of his order, for the promo- 
tion of the worship of the Virgin, on celibaoy, tran- 
substantiation, and other doctrines. He is, on the 
whole, distinguished from other scholastics by per- 
spicuity, avoidance of useless subtleties, and greater 
warmth of religious feeling. Among his writings are 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum ; Reductlo Artium in 
Theologian! ; Centiloquium; and Breviloquium. His 
whole works wero published 1588-96, at Home, seven 
vols. folio; and there are several modern editions. 
But many pieces attributed to him are not genuine. 

BOND, a deed or instrument of obligation in 
writing, whereby one person (or more) becomes 
bound to another or others to pay a Bum of money, 
to abide by an award, or to do some lawful act, or 
not to do some particular thing or things specified in 
the condition of the bond. The person who gives 
the bond and so binds himself to do something is 
called the obligor, the person receiving the bond is 
called the obligee. If there is no stipulation in the 
bond that the obligor shall suffer any penalty in case 
of non-performance, the bond is called a simple one. 
But there iB generally a condition added that if the 
obligor does some particular act, the obligation shall be 
void, or else Bhall remain in full force, as payment of 
rent, performance of covenants in a deed, or repay- 
ment of a principal sum of money borrowed of the 
obligee, with interest; which principal sum is usually 
one half of the penal sum specified in the bond. In 
case thiB condition is not performed the bond becomes 
forfeited or absolute at law, and charges the obligor 
while living, and after liis death his personal repre- 
sentatives and his heirs, if the heirs be named in the 
bond. In case of a failure to perform the condition, 
the obligee can recover only his principal, interest, 
and expenses; if the bond were given to Becure the 
payment of money, or to secure the performance of 
a covenant, he can recover only reasonable damages 
for the breach. A bond stipulating either to do 
something which is either wrong in itself, or forbidden 
by law whether wrong in itself or not, or to omit the 
doing of something which is a duty, or to encourage 
such crimes and omissions, ib void. Bonds to procure 
marriage (or marriage brocage bonds) or to restrain 
marriage, or for immoral considerations, such as future 
(but not past) cohabitation, and also in total but not 
partial restraint of trade, are void. No person who 
cannot legally enter into a contract can become an 
ubligor, though suoh a person may become an obligee. 
An infant, or a lunatic, therefore, though they can- 
not grant a bond, may have bonds granted them, by 
which the obligor must abide. A woman married 
after 1st January, 1883, can grant a bond in so far 
as it Is connected with her own separate estate. No 
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particular form of word* is essential to the validity 
of a bond ; but it must be stamped and sealed. In 
Bootland bonds differ somewhat in form from those 
drawn up in England, and they do not require to be 
sealed. 

BONDAGE. See Villen age. 

BONDI, Clement, one of the most popular poets 
of modern Italy, was bom in 1742 at Mizzano, in the 
duchy of Parma, became Jesuit shortly before the 
suppression of the order, and was appointed professor 
of eloquence in the University of Parma. He after* 
wards provoked the hostility of the order by pub* 
lishing an ode in praise of their suppression, and was 
obliged to seek an asylum in the Tyrol, where the 
Archduke Ferdinand took him under his protection, 
appointed him his librarian at Vriinn, and intrusted 
him with the education of his sons, one of whom 
afterwards succeeded to the duchy of Modena. In 
1816 Bondi was appointed professor of history and 
literature at Vienna, and died there in 1821. He 
was an easy and elegant versifier, and cultivated 
with success almost all the varieties of poetry — lyric, 
didactic, satirical, and elegiac. Among the most im- 
portant are La Giomata Villereocia, La Conversa- 
zione, and La Felicith. He also executed a metrioal 
version of the zEneid, which some consider his best 
work. 

BONDOU, a country of WeBt Africa, belonging 
to the French territory of Senegal, on the west of 
the Folding a tributary of that river. Its length is 
about 115 miles, its breadth about 100. Its surface 
is but little diversified, and the land as a whole is 
not very fertile, nor is the climate good. The or- 
dinary African animals occur, but the lion Is becom- 
ing scarce. The ass is the chief domestic animal. 
The population, whioh consists of Fulahs and other 
tribes, is rather sparse, having been reduced by fre 
quent wars, but under French rule is beginning to 
Increase. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
are alike unimportant. 

BONE. The bones are the hardest and most 
■olid parts of animals ; they constitute the frame, 
eerve as points of attachment to the muscles, and 
afford support to the softer solids. They are the in- 
struments, as muscles are the organs, of motion. In 
the mammalia, birds, fish, and reptiles, the whole 
system of bones united by the vertebral column is 
called the skeleton. In the fertus they are first a 
vascular gelatinous substance, in different points of 
which earthy matter is gradually deposited. This 
process is perceptible towards the end of the second 
month, and, at the timo of maturity, the bone is 
completely formed. After birth the bones become 
gradually more solid, and, in the temperate zones, 
reach their perfection in men between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty. From this ago till fifty they 
change but slightly ; after that period they grow 
thinner, lighter, and more brittle. Those of the two 
first classes of animals are h artier on their exterior 
than they are internally. Their material is nearly 
the same throughout. Their structure is vascular, 
and they are traversed by the blood-vessels and the 
absorbents. They are hardest at the surface, which 
is formed by a firm membrane felled the periosteum; 
the internal ports are ccjfelar, containing a substance 
called marrow. The us^ot the marrow is to prevent 
the too great dryness and brittleness of the bones. 

Chemistry decomposes bone into gelatin, fat, car- 
tilage, and earthy Balts. A freBh bone boiled in 
water, or exposed to the action of an acid, gives out 
its gelatin ; if boiled in water, on cooling the decoc- 
tion a jelly is formed which makes a good portable 
soup. A pound of bone yields twice as much as the 
same quantity of flesh. The earth of bones is ob- 
tained by calcination ; that is, by exposing them to 


a red heat, by which they are deprived of the soil 
subs tan oes. ft oonaists principally of oaldc phos- 
phate, with small quantities of magnetic phosphate, 
and of calcic carbonate and fluoride. Bones are now 
very extensively used as fertilizing agents. See 
Bone Manure. 

BONE BLACK, Ivory Black, or Animal Char- 
coal, the black carbonaceous substance into whioh 
bones are converted by calcination or destructive 
distillation in close vessels, and which is extensively 
used in the process of sugar-refining. This applica- 
tion of it is due to the property whioh it possesses 
in common with other kinds of charcoal, but in a 
superior degree, of depriving various kinds of solu- 
tions, syrups, Ac., of their colouring matters, and 
thus blanching or purifying them. Animal char- 
coal is prepared either by heating the bones in a re- 
tort similar to that in which the coal is decomposed 
in gas-works, or, which is the better plan, in small 
cast-iron pots piled up in a kiln. The pots are placed 
above each other with their mouths in contact, the 
mouths being luted together with loam. Two of the 
pots together hold about 50 lbs. of bones, which 
should previously be freed of all fatty, fleshy, and ten- 
dinous matters, as the quality of the charcoal is in 
this case improved. The bones lose, on the average, 
about half tnoir weight in the process of calcination. 
The charcoal is ground between grooved rollers in 
order to prevent the formation of dust, and by this 
means it is reduced to the oondition of coarse grains 
varying from the size of turnip-seed to that of peas. 
Liquids are decolourized by passing them through a 
filter or bed of thin granular charcoal, whioh absorbs 
by mechanical action the colouring matters held in 
solution. The filtering beds used in sugar-refining 
are sometimes of the depth of 60 feet. After the 
liquor has flowed for a certain time the charcoal be- 
comes completely saturated, and its purifying action 
ceases. It has then to be restored so that it may be 
used again, and this is effected by various means, 
such as washing with water or with weak hydrochlo- 
ric acid, long exposure to air and moisture, or heat- 
ing to redness. The last is the best method, and 
is the ono almost invariably adopted, the charcoal 
being heated in iron pipes, fire-clay chambers, or in 
rotating cylinders. 

BONE MANURE. The introduction of bones as 
a field manure is one of the most important agricul- 
tural improvements that have been effected in modem 
timoB, and more particularly as having beon the 
means by which turnip culture has been carried over 
extensive tracts of country which were previously 
almost valueless and unproductive. Their value as 
fertilizing agents arises from the fact that they fur- 
nish on decomposition large quantities of ammonia, 
carbonic acid, phosphorus, lime, &c., all of which are 
so necessary to the support and growth of plants. 
Both the organic and the oarthy matter of which the 
boneB consist are equally valuable. The phosphates 
of the earthy portion of the bones are dissolved by 
the action of rain-water (which always contains car- 
bonic acid), and thus find their way into plants. The 
action of the air at the same time aids in the decay 
of the organic matter, and as a consequence of this 
transformation, carbonic acid and ammonia are sim- 
ultaneously with the phosphates presented to the 
plants. A very small quantity of this rich manure, 
if wholly used by the plants, ought to be suflicient 
for the wants of a large crop— 54 lbs., for instance, 
would supply phosphates for an acre of wheat or 
oats — but the mechanical structure of bones opposes 
their rapid decay and solution, and extend* thew 
action over a long period. The fatty whstance m 
bones prevents the aooeas of air and water, both ® 
which are neoessary to render them available fox 
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plants. When they are boiled, this fat and a certain 
quantity of gelatin (the nitrogenoua ingredient of 
bone) are removed. This process, by removing the 
ammonia-producing ingredients, ratner deteriorates 
the value of the bones than otherwise; but by alter- 
ing their mechanical structure, and rendering them 
more liable to be acted on by the weather, boiled 
bones beoome speedily useful, and are often preferred, 
Recently a better method, depending on the action 
of benzine, has been introduced; its advantage con- 
sists in the fact that less of the nitrogenous material 
is removed along with the fats. The method of re- 
ducing bones by breaking them to small pieces, or 
grinding them to dust, depends for its advantage on 
the some circumstance. The surface of the bone 
exposed to the action of the weather is much in- 
creased bv these operations, and the decay and 
solution of the manure more rapidly effected. When 
the soil contains much organio matter, burned bones 
(or bone -ash) ore often applied with advantage. 
Burned bones absorb water and air very readily, and 
by the combined action of these the lime phosphate 
is quickly dissolved; but it ought not to be forgotten 
that neither phosphates nor nitrogenous substanoes 
aro by themselves useful, but only so when in com- 
* bination, and therefore that burned boneB can only 
be applied with advantage when other sources for 
the organic elements of plants are fully supplied at 
the same time. The fermentation, or, as ib is more 
correctly called, the putrefaction of bones, is also 
intended to make them more speedily available as 
manure, and it has this advantage, that while both 
the mineral and organio matter aro rendered more 
soluble, very little of the latter is wholly lost. An 
excellent species of bone manure is that known as 
dissolved bones, the bones being diBBolved in hydro- 
chloric or, what is much better, Bulphuric aoid. The 
eat thy constituents of boneB are thus rendered sol- 
uble in water, and a most important adjunct to the 
action of the phosphorio acid and ammonia ib given 
in the sulphuric acid, as sulphur iB an essential in- 
gredient of the flesh-forming principles of plants. 

Bonos were first prepared by machinery in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire in 1814 or 1815, but the ma- 
chinery waB then very imperfect, and only broke the 
bone into picceB from the size of an egg to that of a 
walnut. Successive improvements have made the 
form or size of the pieces almost completely at the 
power of the crusher where the machinery is suf- 
ficiently powerful, and the manure can now be ob- 
tained in a finely divided condition, when it forms 
bone dust, or in a coarser state, the fragments vary- 
ing from i to £ inch in size. The fine dust holds 
the highest mercantile value. The extensive use 
of bones upon the turnip Boils of England, and the 
high estimation they have also attained as a dressing 
for pasture in Cheshire and other grazing counties, 
and fur remote uplands, has caused an extensive im- 
portation of foreign bom r into Great Britain. The 
Argentine Ropublic and India send the largest 
quantities to the United Kingdom. The bones col- 
lected in Britain itself are generally most highly 
esteemed, and fetoh the highest price in the market. 
Btifuro being turned to the purposes of agriculture 
they are very ofton boiled for the sake of the oil or 
, they contain, which is used in the manufacture 
01 , BOa P» ail( l in the composition of lubricants for the 
axles of carts, wagons, &o, 

BONER, Ulbioh, the most ancient German fabu- 
ist, was a Dominican friar at Bern, in the first 
a f of the fourteenth century. He lived when the 
g e of mmBtrelsy and chivalrous poetry was in its 
th published a collection of fables under 

« * , e pf* Edelstoin (The Gem), whioh is dis- 
guisked by purity of language and picturesque 


simplicity of description. The first editions of these 
fables were by Bodmer and Eschenburg. Beneeke 
published a very good edition with explanatory notes 
and on excellent vocabulary (Berlin, 1816) ; that of 
Pfeiffer appeared at Leipzig In 1844. 

BONESET, or Thorodohwort ( Eupatorium per- 
foliatum), is a very useful annual plant of the order 
Compositae, indigenous to America. It is easily 
distinguished in the autumn in marshy grounds by 
its tall stem, 4 or 5 feet in height, passing through 
the middle of a large double hairy leaf, and sur- 
mounted by a broad fiat corymb of light purple 
flower-heads. In the United States it is muon used 
as a domestic medicine in the form of an infusion of 
the flowers and part of the remainder of the plant 
in boiling water. The infusion when drunk in con- 
siderable quantity is Raid to break up and throw off 
violent colds. Smaller quantities of the infusion, in 
combination with other medicines, aro also found 
highly serviceable in rheumatism and rheumatio 
fevers. The cold infusion has tonic properties, and 
is often used instead of Peruvian bark. Boneset is 
also one of the popular British names for the common 
oomfrey ( Symphytum, officinale). 

BONHILL, a town and parish in Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland. The town is beautifully situated on the 
E. bank of the river Leven, whioh is here crossed bj 
a handsome iron girder bridge connecting Bonhlu 
with Alexandria, about 8 miles N. of Dumbarton. 
The houBeB are generally well built; the inhabitants 
are chiefly empluyed in calico-printing, bleaohing, 
and Turkey-red dyeworks. The family of Smollett 
is associated with the parish of Bunhill, and a monu- 
ment to Tobias Smollett, the novelist, has been 
erected at ltenton in the neighbourhood. The pop. 
of the town in 1891 was 8848. 

BONIFACCIO, Bonifacio (Latin, Bonifacium), 
a seaport of Cornea, on a strait of the same name 
which separates Corsica from Sardinia, 46 miles B.B.E. 
from Ajaccio. It stands on a peninsula about 180 
feet above the sea, is well built, and contains sev- 
eral handsome churches. The port is good, but 
difficult of access on account of its narrow entrance. 
Wine and oil are exported, and a coral fishery is 
carried on. It is exposed to hot winds from the 
south. Pop. (1891), 3703. The Strait of Bonifacoio 
is 7 miles broad, and contains several small islands. 

BONIFACE, the name of several popes.-— Boni- 
face I., elected 418 by a party of the olergy, and con- 
firmed by the Emperor Ilonorius, who declared the 
anti-pope Eulalius a usurper. Boniface persecuted 
the Pelagians, and extended his authority by prudent 
measures. A decree of the Emperor Theodosius de- 
prived him, in 421, of the spiritual sovereignty over 
Eastern Illyria. Ho died 422. Ilis history proves 
the Roman bishop to have been, in his time, depend- 
ent on the secular power. — Boniface II., elected 
630 ; died in 582. The death of lus rival, the anti- 
pope Dioscorus, a few days after his election, loft 
him in quiet possession of the papal chair. He ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the secular sovereign 
in a council held at Rome. — Boniface ill., chosen 
607, died nine months after his election. — Boniface 
IV. roigned 608-615. He consecrated the Pantheon 
(which see) to the Virgin and all the saints.— Boni- 
face V., a Neapolitan, was pope from 610 to 625. 
He confirmed the inviolability of the asylums, and 
endeavoured to diffuse Christianity among the Eng- 
lish.— Boniface VI., a Roman, elected 896, died of 
the gout a fortnight after. — Boniface VII., anti- 
pope, elected 974 during the lifetime of Benedict VL, 
whose death he was suspected of having caused. 
Expelled from Rome he returned on the death of 
Benedict VIL, and found the chair occupied by 
John XIV., whom he deposed and threw into prison, 
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where he allowed him to die of hunger. Bonifaoe 
died eleven months after his return. — Boniface 
VIII See the article.— Boniface IX, Pietro Toma- 
oelli of Naples, aucoeeded Urban VI. at Borne during 
the schism in the church, while Clement VII. resided 
at Avignon. He was distinguished for the beauty of 
his person and the eleganoe of his manners, rather 
than for a profound knowledge of theology and canon 
law. Even the counsel of ms experienced cardinals 
could not save him from the commission of gross 
blunders. He was more skilled in the arts of simony 
and extortion. He sold the same benefice repeatedly, 
made the annates a regular tax in 1892, and lavished 
the treasures thus procured on his relations or in 
oostly edifices — the fortification of the castle of St. 
Angelo, for instance, and the Capitol. He supported 
the pretensions of Ladislaus to the throne of Naples, 
and during the greatest part of his pontificate was 
engaged in negotiations at Avignon with Mb rivals, 
Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. He died in 1404. 

BONIFACE VIII., Benedict Cajetan, bom at 
Anagni of an ancient Catalonian family; elected 
pope Dec. 24, 1294. He received a careful educa- 
tion, studied jurisprudence, was a canon at Paris and 
Lyons, advocate of the consistory, and prothonotary of 
the pope at Rome. After ‘Martin I V. had elevated 
him to the dignity of a cardinal (1281) he went as 
legate to Sicily and Portugal, and was intrusted with 
embassies at several courts; in particular with the 
charge of reconciling the King of Sicily with Al- 
phonso of Arragon, and Philip the Fair with Edward 
I. of England. After CoeleBtine V. had resigned the 
papal dignity at Naples, in 1294, at the instigation 
of Boniface, the latter was chosen [tope. He met 
with opposition from the cardinals of the family 
Colonna, and revenged himself by excommunicating 
them. His induction was magnificent. The Kings 
of Hungary and Sicily held his bridle on his way to 
the Lateran, and served him at table with their 
crowns on their heads. Boniface, however, was not 
successful in his first efforts for the increase of his 
power. The sovereignty of Sicily was denied him, 
and Frederick II. was crowned king there in spite of 
his excommunication. He was equally unsuccessful in 
his attempt to arbitrate between England and France. 
The bulls which he issued at this time against 
King Philip the Fair of France obtained no con- 
sideration. This was also the case with the interdict 
which he pronounced against him at the Council of 
Rome in 1302 Supported by the BtateB and the 
olergy of France, Philip defended his royal rights 
against the encroachments of the pope. The pope 
was accused of duplicity, of simony, of usurpation, of 
heresy, of unchastity; and it was resolved to condemn 
and depose him at a general council at Lyons. Philip 
went still further he sent Nogaret to Italy in order 
to seize his person and bring him to Lyons. Nogaret 
united himself for this purpose with Sciarrn Colonna, 
who with his whole family had been oppressed by 
Boniface, and was in consequence his enemy. Boni- 
face fled to Anagni, where Nogaret and Colonna sur- 
prised him. Boniface on this occasion acted with 
spirit. 'Since I am betrayed,’ said he, 'as Jesus 
Christ was betrayed, ^vill die at least as a pope.' 
He assumed the pontimfcl robes and the tiara, took 
the keys and the cross in his hand, and seated him- 
self in the papal chair. But the insignia, of his holy 
oflioe dijl not save him from arrest. Nay, Colonna 
went so far as to use personal violence. Boniface 
remained in a disagreeable confinement for two days, 
when the Anagnese took up arms and delivered him. 
After this he departed to Rome, where he died, a 
month later, in 1808. From fear of poison he had 
not taken any food daring his captivity. This absti- 
nence brought on a fever which terminated fatally. 


Boldness in his views, and perseveranoe In his resolu- 
tions cannot be denied to Bonifaoe; but these qualities 
were stained by ambition, vanity, a spirit of revenge, 
and a mean pliability. Dante assigns to him, as 
guilty of simony, a place in hell between Nicholas 
IIL and Clement V. Boniface founded, in 1300, 
thd centennial jubilee, and enriched his treasury by 
the frequent sale of indulgences. He was an accom- 
plished man for the times in which he lived. 

BONIFACE, St., the apostle of Germany, who 
first preached Christianity and spread civilization 
among the Germans. He was bom in England (680), 
and Mb original name was Winfrid. In his thirtieth 
year he was consecrated a priest. A great part of 
Europe at this period was inhabited by heathens, and 
several missionaries Bet out from England and Ire- 
land to convert them. Among these was Boniface, who 
in 716 conceived the plan of preaching Christianity 
among the FrieBlanders, but waB prevented by the 
war between Charles Martel and the King of Fries- 
land, Radbod. He therefore returned to England, 
where he was chosen abbot. In 718 he went to 
Rome, where Gregory II. authorized him to preach 
the gospel to the nations of Germany. He com- 
menced his labours in Thuringia and Bavaria, passed 
three years in Friesland, and journeyed through 
Hesse in Saxony, baptizing everywhere, and convert- 
ing the Pagan temples to Christian churches. In 
723 he was invited to Rome, made a bishop by 
Gregory II., and recommended to Charles Martel 
and all princeB and bishops. His name Winfrid he 
changed to Boniface. In 724 he destroyed the oak 
sacred to Thor, near Geismar, in Hesse, founded 
churches and monasteries, invited from England 
priestB, monks, and nuns, and sent them to Saxony, 
Friesland, and Bavaria. In 732 Gregory III. made 
him archbishop and primate of all Germany, and 
authorized him to establish bishoprics, the only existing 
bishopric being the one at Passau. He founded those 
of Freisingen, Ratisbon, Erfurt, Barabourg (trans- 
ferred afterwards to Paderbom), Wtirtzburg, and 
Eichstadt. In 789 he restored the episcopal see of 
St. Rupert, at Salzburg. After the death of Charles 
Martel he consecrated Pepin the Short king of the 
Franks, in Soissons, by whom he was made Bishop of 
Mcntz. He held eight ecclesiastical councils in Ger- 
many, founded the famous abbey of Fulda, and un- 
dertook in 764 new journeys for the conversion of the 
infidels. He was killed at Dockum, in West Fries- 
land, by some barbarians in 765, in his seventy -fifth 
year. In Fulda a copy of the Gospels, in his own 
handwriting, is to be seen. At the place where 
Boniface built, in 724, the first Christian church in 
North Germany, near the village of Altenburg, In 
the Thuringian forest, a monument has been erected 
to his memory. The most complete collection of the 
letters of Boniface was published at Mentz, 1789, 
folio; and of his entire works, two vols., Oxford, 1 845. 

BONIN, or Ahzobispo Islands, several groups 
of islands, North Pacific Ocean, extending from 1st- 
27° 44' 80" to 26° 30' N., south of and belonging to 
Japan. The N.w. island of the most 
cluster, called Parry Group, is in lat. 27° 43 30 
N. ; Ion. 142° 8' B. ; the cluster consists of small 
isles. The largest of the chain is Peel Island, ou 
the w. side of which is a good harbour called Port 
Lloyd, in lat. 27° 6 ' 80* N. ; 1cm. 142 ’ 11 30 B., 
nearly surrounded by hills crowned with 
Almost every valley has a stream of water. Grew 
turtle abound in the sandy bays. Sharks are nume - 
ous, and fish of several kinds plentiful. F®®1 
is inhabited by some English, Americans, and San • 
wich Islanders, who cultivate maize, i 

tobacco, and the sugar-cane. It is frequently visltea 
by vessels in want of water and fresh provisions. 
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BONINGTON, Richard Pabkes, English painter, 
was born on October 25th, 1801, at Arnold, a village 
near Nottingham, where his father was a painter and 
lace manufacturer. When Richard was in his boy* 
hood the family removed to Oalais and afterwards 
to Paris. He early displayed a decided predilection 
for art, and entered as a student at the Louvre, and 
was also for a time in the studio of Baron Gros. His 
genius displayed itself in landscape-painting, and he 
rapidly rose to great erainenoe in this department, first 
in Paris and afterwards in England, to whose Royal 
Academy Exhibition he contributed several pictures 
which created a great sensation. He worked at first 
entirely in water-colour, but from about 1825 he also 
used oil. A brilliant career was in prospect for him, 
when he was out off by pulmonary consumption. 
This took plaoe at London, to which he had removed 
for the benefit of medical advice, on 23d September, 
1828. 

BONITO, a name applied to several fishes of 
different genera belonging to the mackerel family 
(Scomberid®). One of these, the bonito of the tropics 
{ Thitnnua pdamys), is well known to voyagers from 
its persistent pursuit of the flying-fish. It is a graceful 
and beautiful fish, of about 2£ feet in length, steel- 
blue on the back and sides, silvery on the belly, with 
four bruwn longitudinal bands on each side. It feeds 
chiefly on small fish and the higher mollusca, and is 
good eating, though rather dry. In the Mediterranean 
the Auxts vulgaris , a fish about 15 inches in length, 
blue along the baok, less elegantly shaped than the 
mackerel, but with a similar tail, is called the bonito, 
or plain bonito. Both these fishes have been caught 
in British waters. 

BONN, a city of the Prussian province of the 
Rhine, in the government of Cologne, formerly the 
residence of the Electors of Cologne, on the left bank 
of the Rhine, over which there is a magnificent new 
bridge, erected at a cost of £200,000, with a central 
span of 600 feet. It is pleasantly situated, is a flour- 
ishing place, a favourite residence of English visitors, 
and has been greatly extended and improved in recent 
yearB, though it still has many narrow irregular streets. 
The town-hall, oompleted 1782, iB one of the hand- 
somest of its edifices. Another important building 
is the cathedral, cruciform in plan, and forming un 
imposing and picturesque example of the late Roman- 
esque stylo of architecture. The greater part of it 
dates from the thirteenth century. But all other 
buildings and institutions are eclipsed by the celeb- 
rity of the university, the charter of which was given 
Oct. 1 8, 1818, at Aix-la Chapelle, by the King of 
Prussia, who at the Bame time endowed it with an 
annual income of about £12,000. The former resi- 
dence of the Elector of Cologne was bestowed on the 
university, and was fitted up at great expense, being 
surpassed in extent and beauty probably by no uni- 
versity building in Europe. The university possesses 
a binary of more than 220,000 volumes, a museum 
«f antiquities, a collection of casts of the principal 
ancient statues, a collection of coins, observatory, 
botanic garden, Ac. The paintings in the Academical 
Hall (among others, the great allegorical picture, the 
Christian Church) were executed by some pupils of 
Cornelius. In the front of the university is an exten- 
sive garden, with fine old avenues of trees, while from 
this quarter runs westwards a broad straight avenue, 
i mile long, planted with horse-chestnuts, passing the 
observatory, and leading to the botanic garden and 
natural history collections of the university, and to 
^ chemical laboratory, the anatomy building, Ac. 

n this quarter also are grounds and buildings for 
the agricultural institute. The teachers 
the five faculties, of which the university conn-ts, 

e above 1 50. Particular ad vantages are afforded for 


the education of young men Intended for Instructors. 
Many men distinguished in various branches of science 
have been connected with' the unlveraity, Including 
the historian Niebuhr. The exertions of the govern- 
ment to collect in Bonn all the meahs of instruction, 
united with the charms of the place and the beauties 
of the scenery, have made the place famous. The 
average attendance of university students is above 
1700. The manufactures, whioh are not very impor- 
tant, comprise oarpets, machinery, soap, chemicals, 
stoneware, Ac. The means of communication are 
ample, both by the steamers whioh ply upon the 
Rhine and the railways. Prinoe Albert studied at 
Bonn, and Beethoven was born there, the house of 
his birth being now a museum. There are statues of 
Beethoven and Arndt, a monument commemorative 
of the war of 1870-71, a monumental fountain, Ac. 
The antiquity of Bonn Is considerable, and, as the 
residence of the Electors of Cologne, it makes some 
figure in history. Pop. in 1806, 44,658. 

BONNER, Edmund, an English prelate of unen- 
viable notoriety, was the son of a sawyer at Hanley, 
in Worcestershire, and was born about 1405. He 
was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford, where 
he was made D.C.L. in 1625. For his skill in busi- 
ness he was patronized by Cardinal Wolsey, on whoso 
death he acquired the favour of Henry vIII., who 
made him one of his chaplains, and sent him to 
Rome on busineBB connected with his divorce from 
Queen Catharine, In 1635 he was made Archdeacon 
of Leicester. In 1538 he was nominated Bishop of 
Hereford, being then ambassador at Paris; but before 
his consecration he was translated to the see of 
London. In 1542-43 he was ambassador to the 
Emperor Charles V. After Edward VI.’s accession 
in 1547 he was deprived of his bishopric for non- 
obedience in connection with the injunctions and 
the Book of Homilies. He was shortly afterwards 
restored, but still continuing to act with contumacy, 
he was, after a long trial, once more deprived of his 
see, and committed to the Marshalsea (1549); from 
which prison, on the accession of Mary, he was released, 
and once more restored in 1553. During this reign 
a most sanguinary persecution of the Protestants 
took place, many of whom Bonner was instrumental 
in bringing to the stake, though it appears he was 
hardly severe enough to meet the wishes of the king 
and queen. When Elizabeth succeeded ho went with 
the rest of the bishops to meet her at Highgate, but 
was coldly received. He remained, however, unmo- 
lested, until hiH refusal to take the oath of supremacy; 
on which he was committed to the Marshalsea (1560), 
whore he remained a prisoner for nearly ten years, 
until his death, on September 5th, 1669. He was 
buried at midnight, to avoid any disturbance on 
the part of the populace, to whom he was extremely 
obnoxious. 

BONNET, or Bonnette, in fortification, an ele- 
vation of the parapet at a salient angle, designed to 
prevent the enfilading of the adjoining front of the 
work, where it is situated. The bonnet accomplishes, 
however, only part of this object, and is subject, at 
least in field-works, to the disadvantage, that the men 
destined for ita defence are too much exposed to be 
taken in flank by the fire of the enemy, on account 
of the necessary elevation of the banquette (whioh 
Bee)-- a fault which cannot occur in the works of a 
fortiess which are well laid out. 

BONNET, Charles, a natural philosopher and 
metaphysician, was born at Geneva in 1720, and 
exchanged the study of the laws for that of natural 
history. His essay On Aphides, in which he proved 
that they propagated without coition, procured him 
in his twentieth year the place of a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Soon 
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afterwards he partook In the discoveries of Trombley | 
respeoting the polypus, and made interesting obser- ; 
radons on the respiration of caterpillars and butter- 
flies, and on the structure of the tape-worm. An 
active correspondence with many learned men in his 
own country and abroad, and too continued perse- 
verance in labour, brought on an inflammation in his 
eyes, which prevented him from writing for more 
than two years. His active spirit employed this 
Interval in meditating on the source of our ideas, on 
the nature of the soul, and on other mysteries of 
metaphysics. From 1762 till 1768 he was a member 
of the great council of his native city. He after- 
wards retired to his country-seat (G-cnthod), on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, where he led a retired 
life, devoting his time to the investigation of nature, 
to the conversation of learned men, and to an ex- 
tensive correspondence, till his death in 1793. 
Bonnet was a close and exact ol server. He carried 
religious contemplations into the study of nature. 
In his views of the human soul many traceB of 
materialism are to be found; for instance, the deriva- 
tion of all ideas from the movements of the nervous 
fibres. Of his works on natural history and meta- 
physics there are two collections ; one in nine vols. 
4to, the other in eighteen vols. 8vo, Neufchatel, 1779. 
The most celebrated are, Traits d’lnuectologie ; Re- 
cherohes aur 1’ Usage des Feuilles dans les Plantes ; 
Considerations sur les Corps organises ; Contempla- 
tion de la Nature ; Kasai analy tique but les Faculty 
de l'Azne; Palingdndsie Philosophique; and Kasai de 
Psychologic. 

BONNET-ROUGE, wldch figured so much as an 
emblem of liberty during the French revolution, and 
was then worn as a head-dress by all who wished to 
show themselves sufficiently advanced in democra- 
tical principles, is said by some to have been adopted 
in imitation of the Phrygian cap of the same colour 
which was worn by those who had obtained emanci- 
pation from slavery, while others maintain that it 
had a much more lowly origin, and was borrowed 
either from the Marsellais bands who flocked to 
Paris, or from a few Swiss soldiers who, having been 
sentenoed to the galleys for insubordination to their 
officers, obtained their liberty on the acceptance of 
the constitution in 1750. Having returned in a kind 
of triumphal procession, wearing the red cap, which 
had formed part of their galley dress, the fancy of 
the people was struck, and the bonnet-rougo was 
considered indispensable to every true patriot. Even 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. wore it when paraded 
through the streets, after narrowly escaping with his 
life from the mob which had burst into his palace. 
After it had ceased to be generally worn, it became 
the distinctive badge of the men of the Mountain. 
During the storms of more recent periods attempts 
have repeatedly been made to bring it again into 
fashion. These have not been successful, but 
the revolutionary cap rejected by France has met 
with a more favourable reception abroad, particularly 
among the newly-formed republics of America, where 
it is often stamped upon coins, or used as an emblem 
upon seals. Under the restoration of the BourbonB 
the soubriquet of bonnetagouges was applied to 
individuals who either £l figured in the revolution, 
or were supposed to holarevolutionary principles. 

BONNEVAL, Claude Alexander, Count of, 
or Achmet Pasha, a singular adventurer, was bom in 
1676 at Coussac, in Limousin, of an illustrious French 
family, and entered in his sixteenth year the royal 
body-guard. In the war of the Spanish Succession 
he obtained a regiment, with which he inarched to 
Italy, and distinguished himself by his valour as well 
as by his excesses. On his return he was obliged 
to fly, in consequence of some violent expressions 


against the minister and Madame de Maintenon. 
He was in 1706 appointed major-general by Prince 
Eugene, and fought against his native country. At 
the Peace of Rastadt In 1714, by the interference of 
Prinoe Eugene, the process against him for high 
treason was withdrawn, and he was allowed to re- 
turn to his estates. In 1716 he was lieutenant field- 
marshal of the Austrian infantry, and distinguished 
hims elf by his valour against the Turks at Peter- 
wardein (1716). In 1718 Bonneval was made a 
member of the imperial council of war, but his licen- 
tiousness and indiscretion induced Prinoe Eugene to 
get rid of him, by appointing him in 1728 master- 
general of the ordnance in the Netherlands. To 
revenge himself on Eugene, he sent complaints to 
Vienna against the governor, the Marquis de Pri4; 
but the latter, who, on his sido, had not been inactive, 
received an order to arrest Bonneval, and to imprison 
him in the citadel of Antwerp. Bonneval being 
afterwards ordered to appear at Vienna and give 
an explanation of his conduct, spent a month at 
the Hague before he chose to comply with the 
summons. He was therefore confined in the castle 
of Spielberg, near Brunn, and oondemned to death by 
the imperial council of war ; but the sentence waa 
changed by the emperor into one year's imprisonment 
and exile. Bonneval now went to Constantinople 
where the fame of his deeds and his humanity to- 
wards the Turkish prisoners of war procured him a 
kind reception. He consented to change his religion, 
received instructions in Mohammedanism from the 
mufti, submitted to circumcision, and received the 
name of Achmet, with a large salary. He was made 
a pasha of three tails, commanded a large army, de- 
feated the Austrians on the Danube, and quelled an 
insurrection in Arabia Fetrsea. His exertions, as 
commander of the bombardiers, to improve the 
Turkish artillery, were opposed by the jealousy of 
powerful pashas, the irresolution of Mohammed V., 
and the dislike of the Turkish troops to all Euro- 
pean institutions. He enjoyed, however, the plea- 
sures of his situation. He died in 1747. The 
memoirs of his life published in London, 1766 (two 
vols. 12mo), in French by DeBherbiers (Paris 1806, 
two vols.), under his name, are not genuine. 

BONNYCASTLE, John, professor of mathema- 
tics at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
was born in Buckinghamshire. Though his educa- 
tion was not neglected, yet he waa chiefly indebted 
to his own exertions for the various and extensive 
knowledge which he acquired. While young, he be- 
came private tutor to the two sons of the Earl of 
Pomfret After two years he quitted that situation 
on being appointed one of the mathematical masters 
at Woolwich. Here, for more than forty yeare, he 
devoted his time to the duties of his profession, and 
to the composition of elementary mathematical works. 
His firet production was the Scholar's Guide to Arith- 
metic, which has passed through many editions. His 
guides to algebra and mensuration are useful school 
books. Henkewise wrote a Treatise upon Astrono- 
my, the Elements of Geometry, a Treatise on Plans 
and Spherical Trigonometry, a Treatise on Algebra, 
and various articles in the early part of the last edi- 
tion of Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia. He died at Woolwich, 
May 16, 1821. 

BONPLAND, Aim!, a distinguished naturalist, 
noted as the friend of Humboldt, and the companion 
of his wanderings, was born at Rochelle on 22 d Aug. 
1778, studied medicine, and served for a while to tw 
French navy as surgeon. Having returned to Fai 
to continue his studies, he there made the acquaint- 
ance of Humboldt, then a young man actively 
gaged in the pursuit of scientific knowledge at tne 
French capital. On the latter projecting his journey 
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to the New World, Bonpland readily agreed to ao- 
oompany him, and shared in all the adventures and 
toils of that celebrated expedition (see Humboldt). 
In the course of it he collected upwards of 6000 
plants, previously unknown, and on his return to 
France in 1604 presented his herbarium to the 
Museum of Natural History, and had a pension 
granted him by the Emperor Napoleon. A great 
friendship subsisted between him and the EmpresB 
Josephine, who frequently endeavoured to oultivate 
m her garden at Malmaison the flowers whose Bee da 
he had brought from the tropios. On the Restoration 
be proceeded to South America, and became profes- 
sor of natural history at Buenos Ayres. He subse- 
quently made an extensive journey across the Pampas 
to the foot of the Andes, and ascended the rivet 
Parana into Paraguay, but was arrested by Dr. 
Francia, the governor of Paraguay, aB a spy, and 
detained a prisoner for eight years till 1829. He 
afterwards settled at San Borja, near Monte Video, I 
and oontinued to reside there till his death, which 
took place in the month of May, 1868. 

BONY PIKE, or Gar-fish [Lepidoatcus), a re- 
markable genus of fishes of whioh there are more 
than twenty species, all inhabiting America. It is 
one of the few living forms that now represent the 
order of ganoid fishes so largely developed in pre- 
vious geological epochs. like other fishes of this 
order, it has the body covered with smooth enamelled 
acaleB of a rhombic form, arranged in oblique rows, 
and so hard that it is impossible to pierce them with 
a spear. The vertebral column is strongly ossified, 
ana the individual vertebra; are of the * opisthoooel- 
ous ’ type, that is to say, convex in front and concave 
behind, thus exhibiting a reptilian character. The 
snout is elongated, and the jaws are furnished with 
double rows of teeth, the larger of wliiuh also resem- 
ble those of reptiles. The tail is heterocercal. These 
hshes Inhabit the lakeB and rivers of America, and 
frequent shallow, reedy, or grassy places. They are 
voracious animals, and fond of living prey. The 
common gar-fish, or bony pike [L. osscus), attains the 
length of 6 feet, and is easily distinguished by the 
great length of its jaws. The alligator gar-fish ( L . 
ferox) is usually from 4 to 6 feet long, sometimes, it 
is said, 12 feet long. The genus PoLypterus, which 
inhabits the Nile and other African rivers, is allied 
to Lepidoateua. (See Plate at Ichthyolouy.) 

BONZES, the name given by Europeans to the 
priests of the religion of Fo, or Buddha, in Eastern 
Asia, particularly in China, Birmah.Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, and Japan. As these priests live together in 
monasteries, unmarried, they have some resemblance 
to the monkB of the Christian church. They do pen- 
ance, and pray for the sins of the laity (or at least 
profoBs to do so), who secure them from want by en- 
dowments and alms. The female bonzes may be com- 
pared to the Christian nuns, as the religion of Fo 
suffers no priestesses, but admits the Bocial union of , 
pious virgins and widows, under monastic vows, for | 
the performance of religious exercises. The bonzes 
are commonly acquainted only with the external 
forms of worship and the idols, without understand- 
fng the meaning of their religious symbols. They 
endeavour by every meanB in their power to keep up 
^P^rstition by which they are supported. 
BOOBY ( Sulafusca ), a bird very nearly allied to 
the gannet, and so named from tne extraordinary 
stupidity which all the older voyagers agree in attri- 
uting to it, who tell us that the birds would sit on 
ne ground and allow themselves to be knocked on 
j.® without attempting to fly. They are widely 
■ , 8 j uted over the globe, inhabiting the solitary 
anas and shone in most of the warmer latitudes, 
uey live on fish, whioh they take, like the gannet, 


by darting down upon them when swimming near 
the surface of the water. When fishing, they an 
often tormented by the frigate-birds, whioh attack 
them and foroe them to disgorge their pny for their 
own benefit. They walk with difficulty and seldom 
Bwim, but they have wonderful powers of flight. 

BOOK, the general name applied to any collection 
of leaves or sheets made up into a volume. In early 
times books were made of the bark of trees ; henoe 
the Latin liber means bark and book, as in English 
the words book and beech are connected, beech -bark 
having no. doubt been in early times used as a mate- 
rial to write on. The materials of books were alto 
derived from the papyrus, a plant whioh is a native 
of Egypt, and which gave its name to paper. The 
use of parchment, prepared from skins, next followed, 
until it was supplanted by paper in the twelfth cen- 
tury. See Bibliography, Bibliomania, Book- 
binding, Book-trade, Printing, &c. 

BOOKBINDING, the art of arranging and mak- 
ing up the sheets of n book into a volume. Tho first 
operation In bookbinding is to fold the sheets. If 
the book be folio, each sheet is folded into two leaves; 
if quarto, into four leaves; octavo, eight leaves; 12mo, 
twelve leaves; l8mo, eighteen leaves; and so of all 
others, to 72mo, the smallest size in general uhu, 
The first page of each sheet of all English books has, 
at the bottom, a letter of the alphabet, or a number, 
the letters or figures forming a consecutive series. 
These marks, technically denominated signatures, 
direct the workmen in the proper arrangement of the 
sheets. After the sheets are folded, they are arranged 
in the proper order. The book is then beat on a 
large smooth stono with a heavy hammer, or put 
through a rolling machine, to make it smooth and 
solid: care must be taken in beating or rolling it to 
prevent setting off the printing of the one page on the 
other, which may happen if the ink is not perfectly 
dry. After beating, the book is separated into three 
or four portions, and put between smooth hardwood 
boards, and pressed in a screw or hydraulic press for 
several hours. It is then carefully collated, according 
to the letter or number at the bottom of the sheet, 
and sawed on the back, in three or five places, acoord- 
iug to the Bize of the work, in order to admit the 
cords on which it is to be sewed When a book has 
been sewod, it is then secured oy a coating on the 
back of strong glue, care being taken that the sheets 
be accurately adjusted at the head and book. When 
the glue has dried, the back is rounded with a ham- 
mer, the same as those used by shoemakers; it u then 
screwed up very tight in the cutting press, between 
hardwood boards, half the breadth of the book, and 
thinner on the one edge than the other; the boards 
being kept an eighth of an inch from the edge of the 
back. The back of the book is now beat smooth, and 
the edge of the back being beat on the edge of the 
boards that compress it, a groove is formed for the 
pasteboard to rest in. The pasteboards are then 
laced to the book by the ends of the cords on whioh 
it » sewed; after the lacing the superfluous parts are 
cut away, and the rest are hammered smooth. The 
book is then pressed again for several hours, to make 
it solid for cutting, which is performed by a machine 
called a plough. The boards ought always to be cut 
£ inch longer, and J inch broader than the book. The 
part of the board that projects is called the squares, 
and Is a protection to the book. 

When the book is cut, it may either be gilt, mar- 
bled (see Marbling), or sprinkled on the edges, or 
left white, aa all law-books are. In order to be gUt, 
the book is sorewed hard up in the cutting 
between two cutting boards , and scraped perfectly 
smooth with a small circular piece of steel, having a 
sharp edge all round. It 1 b now burnished with a 
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dog’s tooth or agate burnisher; a solution of the white 
of egg sad water being spread over with a sponge; 
and tne gold is laid on with a piece of paper in the 
ordinary way. After having dried for about twenty 
minutee, the gold is then burnished. 

Sprinkling the edges of a book is performed with 
a brash. Holding the brush in the right hand, and 
a bar of iron in the left, the workman dips the brush 
in the requisite solution, and having beat the brush 
on the bar till the colour is nearly out, the residuum 
falls fine, and produces the desired effect. The edges 
of sprinkled books are either burnished or not at 
pleasure. The usual compositions for sprinkling are 
a solution of umber, vermilion, sap-green, or indigo. 

The head-band is now added, which is an ornament 
made of cotton doth, thread, or silk, of two or three 
colours, placed at top and bottom of the book, across 
the leaves, and woven or twisted about a strip of 
vellum the width of the square. When the book is 
head-banded, it receives on the back another coat of 
strong glue; on the top of the glue iB laid a piece of 
cartridge paper the size of the back, and rubbed 
smooth with a folder. The book is now ready for 
the leather cover. The cover, after being damped 
with a sponge and water, and having the edges pared 
thin on a marble stone, and the rough side smeared 
with strong paste made of flour, is now pulled on, and 
doubled over the edges of the boards. The sideB and 
edges are then neatly squared and smoothed, and the 
bands at the back raised by working the cover with 
a bone paper-knife, the white or coloured lining 
papers are inserted, and the book is put for some 
hours Into the press, after which it is ready for its 
ornaments and letters. 

The letters or ornaments on books are made with 
brass tools engraved in relievo. Those parts of tho 
leather on which gold is to be applied are glazed 
over two or three times with glair, each coating being 
allowed to dry before another is applied. When dry, 
the cover is slightly rubbed over with oil or hog’s 
lard, and the gold laid on , the brass tools, after being 
heated to about 200” Falir , are then impressed; the 
superfluous gold-leaf is rubbed off with a piece of 
cotton cloth. An iron tool, called the polisher , heated 
as above, is then applied, and the book, after bein' 
pressed for four or five hours in smooth japanned 
plates, is considered finished Leather covers are 
also often used in whit li a pattern is previously em- 
bossed by meanB of a poworful fly-presB acting on a 
metal die The metal die rests on the lower bed of 
the press, and to the upper bed is attachod a i ounter- 
die or millboard, which has received itB impression 
from the metal die Between the two the leather is 
embossed in an instant 

The above description applies chiefly to the bind- 
ing of books in leather, and in the strongest manner; 
but an immense number of books are now bound en- 
tirely in cloth, a style of binding which, though less 
strong, is cheaper and more expeditious In this 
case tiie book is very often left uncut, the projecting 
aide and bottom edges being merely trimmed a little 
with a large knife without the folds of the paper 
being cut. The rounding of the back is now com- 
monly effected by mews ofll machine for the pur- 
pose, instead of by HJ|1iiiiiiiiiii The cloth covers 
or 'cases’ are made up complete— embossed, gilt, and 
lettered — before being attached to the book, the or- 
naments being stamped upon them by presses not 
very different, except in power, from the fly-press for 
embossing leather. The covers are attached to the 
books by means of strips of coarse thin canvas, 
which are glued to the backs of the books, and which 
project for & inch or j inch on each side. These 
projecting strips are glued to the boards, and to 
conceal this arrangement, and give a neat finish to 


the book, some white or coloured lining paper is 
glued in. The books are then pressed for a few 
hours, and may now be said to be finished. So rapidly 
can books be done up in doth, that in a large estab- 
lishment as many as, say, 1000 oopiet of an octavo 
book can be finished in about six hours. 

.Another method of binding, whioh dispenses with 
the processes of sewing, gluing, and rounding, is now 
commonly practised in the case of engravings, atlases, 
manuscripts, Ac., which are either m single leaves, 
or have little or no margin left for stitching. This 
method consists in smearing the back of the book, while 
laoed in the press, with a solution of oaoutchouc, 
y which means each paper edge receives a little of 
this tenacious substance, and all are firmly kept in 
their places. Such books open up auite flat at once. 

No remains of ancient binding, before the art of 
printing, have been transmitted to our time. After 
the invention of printing, books were variously decor- 
ated in binding. Strength and durability appear to 
have been the first objects of attention. Sometimes 
the books were covered with velvet, but most com- 
monly the covers were of wood, planed to a suitable 
thickness, over which leather or parchment was fas- 
tened Sometimes brass ornaments were affixed to 
the sides and pieces of brass were put on the cor- 
ners of the books with the view of increasing their 
durability. Some of the most valuable books were 
covered with clear vellum, then overlaid with gold- 
leaf, and ornamented with various devices. Not un- 
frequently the year in which the book was bound 
appeared in large figures on the oover. In England 
the monks and students in monasteries were anciently 
the binders of books. Of their ingenuity and skill 
the various missals and other works preserved in our 
public and private libraries furnish abundant evi- 
dence. Lesn4 has sung the mysteries of bookbind- 
ing in a poem (1820, 8vo). For anecdotes relative to 
bookbinding, see Dibdin's Bibliomania and Biblio- 
graphical Decameron. 

BOOK-KEEPING is the art or method of 
recording mercantile transactions according to any 
fixed system which a merchant or trader may adopt, 
with a view to making a detailed knowledge of the 
state or history of his business accessible to himself 
or others interested in it. A system of some kind is 
essential to book-keeping; but there is no absolute 
limit to the differences in detail which the various 
systems actually adopted may exhibit There are, 
however, certain leading principles whioh, from the 
similarity of the facts involved, have come to be 
generally recognized, and which may be oalled the 
science, as a practical experience in the details of 
particular methods may be called the art of book- 
keeping. To these elementary principles we shall 
confine ourselves in this article. 

Book-keeping is divided, according to the gen 01 " 
method pursued, into tingle or double entry. Bo°k* 
keeping by single entry is now comparatively httie 
used, except in retail businesses, where, from the 
number of insignificant transactions, the oost of a 
formal record exceeds its value. Even in such busi- 
nesses, however, a system of double entry may 
adopted for generalizing the facts originally 
and this practice is being gradually adopted by the 
better class of tradesmen. Book-keeping by ting 1 ® 
entry is a simple record of transactions without any 
artificial system. Debts incurred are entered to tne 
credit of the party to whom they are owing in a 
rent or ledger account; debts due to the trader a*e 
entered to the debit of the party owing them In tn 
same manner. These entries may be made fromanj 
subordinate book, a day-book, sales-book, or WU-w*> 
Cash paid or received is debited or credited m 
ledger to the account of the party reoelvlng » 
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paying ft only when ft current account la maintained received la the creditor. Thua A buys goods to the 
withtnat party. A oomplete cash aooount does not value of £100 from B. He enters these in his jour- 
form a necessary part of book-keeping by single nal— Stock Aoot. Dr. £100 (for goods purchased) To 
entry, neither does a stock account. When cash and B, £100. The first £100 appears In the Dr. 
stock are kept, they are usually mere memoranda, of the journal, and is posted in the ledger to the 
having no bearing on the rest of the system. Simple debit of Stock Aooount; the seoond appears in the Or. 
sad imperfect as this system is, it is capable, when column, and is posted to the Cr. of B. In like mac * 
carefully used, of producing some .valuable results, ner, when the goods are paid, Cash, for which an 
When a balanoe-sheet of the debts owing and owed account is opened in the ledger, is credited with 
is made, this, together with stock and cash in hand, £100, and B is debited with the same. When the 
shows the exact state of the business. Theoretically, goods are sold (for cash) Stock is credited and Cash 
if stock and cash acoounts are kept, the balance- is debited. If the amount for which they sell la 
sheet alone should show how the business stands; greater than that for which they were bought, them 
but it is a simple impossibility for a retail trader, by will be a balance at the debit of Cash, and a 
the system of single entry, to keep his books so ac- at the credit of Stook. The one balance represents 
curately as to produce this result, and the attempt the cash actually on hand (from this transaction), the 
would only involve him in inextricable difficulties, other the cause of its being on hand. If there Is a 
Book-keeping by single entry is, however, much worse loss on the transaction, the balance will be on the 
in practice than in theory ; partly for the reason other side of these acoounts. Ultimately the balance 
that most of those who bestow much attention on thus arising at Dr or Cr. of Stook is transferred to 
their books adopt the superior system, while those an account called Profit and Loss, which makes the 
v ho keep books by single entry include the greater stock aooount represent the present value of goods on 
numl>er of those who are careless or unskilful, hand, and the profit and loss aooount, when oom- 
Nothing is more common in such books than to find plete, the result of the business, 
two or three current accounts opened for the same This simple illustration will suffice to show the 
individual, a practice which always leads to hopeless principle of double entry. It is evident that on this 
confusion. The reason is that when one aooount principle the entries made on the debtor and creditor 
gets into difficulties which there is not time to dear side of the ledger must always be exactly alike, 
up, another is opened to keep future transactions, or and that the balance-sheet (a sheet containing the 
it may be only a particular class of them, out of the balances of all outstanding acoounts in the ledger) 
mudffie. These accounts sometimes lie open together must, if the entries are correctly made, balance ex- 
for years, while different book-keepers succeed each actly, and will not, as ih single entry, show the state 
other, and cross-posting goes on between them, which of the business by a balance on one side or the other, 
tho Bystem affords no means of checking, until the This information is transferred to the book accounts, 
whole state of affairs becomes a chaos. where it is shown more accurately and in fuller de- 

Book-keeping by double entry is a system first tail. The risk of omitting any entry, which is a very 
adopted in the great trading dties of Italy, thence common occurrence insingle book-keeping, can hardly 
carried to the Netherlands and to England, by which be incurred by any degree of carelessness consistent 
not only are the Inconveniences of the method of with the keeping of books by double entry. Unless 
siugle ontry avoided, but a much more full and ac- a particular transaction is omitted in every step of 
curate account of the historical details of a business its history, the system will inexorably require that its 
may be given. According to the manner in which it | whole history should be given to bring the different 
Ih applied, there is no Berios of financial facts con- accounts into harmony with each other, 
nected with a business which cannot be clearly and In keeping books by double entry there is a natural 
systematically represented in this system without division of the books composing the Bet into two 
confusion or mixture with similar series of facts con- classos, called principal and subordinate books. The 
tained in the same books. The ByBtem consists in subordinate books are those in which the transactions 
adopting, in addition to the personal accounts of are first recorded, and vary both in number and ar* 
d“btors and creditors contained in the ledger, a series rangoment with the nature of the business and the 
of what are called book accounts, which are systema- manner of recording the facts. The most important 
tic records in the form of debtor and creditor of par- of these (all of which are not necessarily to be found in 
titular classes of transactions. These accounts may the same set) are Stock Book, Cash Book, Bill Book, 
v aned to any extent according to the nature of Invoice Book, Account Sales Book. Sometimes a 
l^kusineas, and the kind of information intended Waste Book or Day Book (blotter journal) is kept; 
t« be conveyed by them. A foreign merchant may but being superfluous, it is only a means of creatine 
open an account for every separate shipment he errors, and is generally banished from a well -organized 
makes, or he may have one account for each market, system of book-keeping. In keeping subordinate books 
or for each particular consignee of his goods. A the thing of greatest importance is that they should 
warehouseman may have an account for each par- be made up entirely from authentic documents; that 
lcular class of stock, or a single stock account, or one is to say, from the documents actually oonstitut- 
fr department. Each of these book accounts ing transactions, coming into or issuing out of the 
anords an exhaustive record, from a particular point counting-house in which the books are kept. For 
t Vle ^* 0* a certain class of facts; and the informa- this purpose all documents received must be carefully 
on which, when taken together, they are capable of preserved and classified, and exact oopies or records 
«n,?Kr® *** own Pl ft0e » u indispensable for of all documents issued retained. Sometimes the 

toril ^ a carry on his business satisfac- record is made in the book itself. The bill-book Is 

Th«^ M a knowledge of his debtors and creditors, in fact such a record for bills. When the subsidiary 
entrv double entry comes from the fact of every book is not itself the original reoord of the transao- 
caljLiM® ma< ^ e k “is system according to a logi- tion, it is the custom of the best-regulated counting- 
■onal ZT° n ostoklished between the book and per- bouses to make in coloured ink upon each document 
0 P en ®d in the ledger. For every debt a reference to the book in which it is entered, and in 
■iderafc* consideration is received. This oon- each entry to the document from which it is taken, 
name f e P reien ted under a particular class or The principal books are oomposed exclusively from 
la wMfX rtf u the debtor m the transaction the subordinate books and classifi ed documents of the 

^ P-ty from whom the consideration la business. In the most perfect system of double 
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entry they oomdst of two, the Journal and Ledger. 
The journal contains a periodical abstract of all the 
transactions contained in the subordinate books, or 
In documents not entered in books, classified into 
debits and credits. Each entry should contain a 
reference to the subordinate book or document from 
which it is taken, and every entry In a subordinate 
book, or every financial document not so entered, 
should contain a reference (in coloured ink) to a page 
in the journal in which it is entered. The ledger 
contains an abstract of all the entries made in the 
journal classified under the heads of their respective 
accounts. It is an index to the information contained 
In the journal, and also a complete abstract of the 
actual state of all accounts, but gives no further in- 
formation; while the journal gives the reason of each 
dehit and credit, with a reference to the source where 
the details of the transaction are to be found. In 
some systems bills and cash are posted directly into 
the ledger without passing through the journal. In 
this oase the bill-book and cash-book form part of the 
principal set. It is better, however, to have a single 
book which contains the complete abstract of all 
transactions, and uniform posting to the ledger from 
a single book is likewise a convenience which out- 
weighs the trouble of journalising the bills and cash. 
In some businesses it is necessary to keep an ac- 
count-current book. This is a book containing the 
details of the journal in the form of arrangement of 
the ledger. It is made up from the ledger and jour- 
nal, ana presents the various acoounts of the business 
ready for rendering. ! 

BOOKS, Catalogues op. See Bibliography, 

BOOKS, Censorship op. Unless we consider 
the burning of condemned books under the Homan 
emperors as a censorship, the establishment of this 
institution must be attributed to the popes; but 
it cannot be denied that it would have sprung 
up in a thousand other places even if it had not 
existed in their dominions. Soon after the invention 
of printing the popes perceived tho influence which 
this art exerted over the diffusion of knowledge. 
It was besides doubly dangerous at a time when the 
authority of the church had boon assailed, and was 
shaking under the load of its abuBeH. They endea- 
voured therefore to prohibit first the reading, and 
secondly the printing, of certain literary works. 
They enforced the ancient decrees of the church 
against the reading of heretical books, and intro- 
duced an ecclesiastical guperintendency of the press 
in 1479 and 1496, which was more completely estab- 
lished by a bull of Leo X. in 1516. In this the 
bishops and inquisitors were required to examine all 
works before they were printed, and thus to prevent 
the publication of horotical opinions. They went 
still further, as this papal decree could not be 
carried into execution in all countries on account of 
the reformation, thoy prepared an index of books 
which nobody was allowed to read under penalty of 
the censure of the church. This index was com- 
menced by the Council of Trent, in the fourth ses- 
sion of which (1546) the decree of the censorship wag 
renewed; but it was rot executed, and was finally 
left to the popes (j|m»y -fifth session of 1563), by 
whom several such^idicea Librorum Prohibitorum 
have been published. Works of an established char 
aoter, which could not well be prohibited, it was 
determined to expurgate. The Duke of Alva caused 
snch an Index Expurgatorius to be prepared in the 
Netherlands; another was drawn up at Rome in 
1607; but there are serious difficulties in expurgating 
books. The papal government still continues the I 
policy of prohibiting to the faithful the reading of 
works deemed dangerous, and the Congregation of 
the Index has still its place and functions at Rome. 1 


In Germany the politioo- theological controversies 
gave the first occasion for the Introduction of this 
institution, as they were carried on with the greatest 
violence on both sides. The decree of the German 
diet in 1624 prohibited them. Bv the diet of 1530 
a more severe superintendence of the press was estab- 
lished; and this was confirmed by later laws of the 
empire in 1541, 1648, 1667, and 1677, fco. It mi 
also provided at the Peace of Westphalia, 1648 
(Osnabr. Instr., cap. v. sec. 60), that the states should 
not suffer attacks on religious parties. From that 
time the emperors have promised, in their elective 
capitulations, to watch strictly over the fulfilment of 
this article. In the capitulations of the Emperor 
Leopold II., 1790, and of the Emperor Frauds II., 
it was further added (art. vi. sec. 8), ‘that no work 
should be printed which could not be reconciled with 
the symbolical books of both Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and with good morals, or which might produce 
the ruin of the existing constitution, or the disturb- 
ance of public peace/ It was, however, not difficult 
in most Protestant countries for individual authors 
or literary journals to obtain an exemption from the 
censorship; and many institutions, academies, univer- 
sities, &c., were privileged in this way as far as con- 
cerned their regular professors. The governments 
sometimes protected their subjects with great energy; 
as, for instance, that of Hanover, in the esse of Putter 
and Schloezer. 

In France the censorship belonged to the depart- 
ment of the chancellor, and was administered by 
royal censors. It was first abolished in England. It 
was formerly exercised by the well-known Star- 
chamber, and, after the abolition of this court in 
1641, by the Parliament. In 1662 it was regulated 
by a particular statute, but only for a certain number 
of years. This statute was renewed in 1679, and 
again in 1692 for two years more. In 1694 the right 
of the crown to render the printing of writings, 
journals, &c., dependent on its permission— that is, 
the censorship— ceased entirely. In Holland, and 
even in the Austrian Netherlands, a great liberty, if 
not an entire freedom of the press, prevailed Ail 
that was not permitted to be printed in France 
appeared in the Netherlands or in Switzerland, at 
Lausanne and Geneva, to the great advantage of the 
Dutch and Swiss book-trade. 

In Sweden, by an ediot of 1766, and accordingly 
under the oristocratical constitution, the abolition of 
the censorship was ordered; yet Gustavus III., per- 
sonally a friend to the liberty of the press, wm 
obliged to retain the censorship, and even to execute 
it with severity, during the aristocraticaL machina- 
tions which disturbed hiB reign, and which were but 
imperfectly counteracted in the revolution of 1771 
Gustavus TV. issued an edict soon after he ascended 
the throne, by which the censorship was retained 
only in matters of religion, and was administered by 
the consistories. This, however, was not permanent 
at first penalties were enacted, and in 1802 the cen- 
sorship was entirely re-established, committed to to® 
chancellor of the court, and executed with seventy 
French and German bookB were prohibited. 
Charles XIII., immediately after his ascension to tne 
throne, abolished it entirely by a provisional order 
April 12, 1809, which was confirmed as an article <« 
the constitution (see. 80), June 6, 1809. ’ 

by a royal rescript of Sept. 14, 1770 (““^er , 

minister Struensee), the censorship was wholly a 
ished; neither has it been restored, though the 
by whioh the liberty of the press has been reguia 
have been changing, have sometimes been / 

^?n France the censorship, like so many other 
tu tiona, was annihilated by the revolution- An 
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constitutions, from 1791 to the Oharte Constitution’ books, at first in Bologna and Paris. A statute of 
elle in 1814, declare the liberty of the press one of the University of Paris of the year 1828 distinguished 
the fun dament a l laws. During the republio there between ‘stationarii,’ booksellers properly so called, 
was no censorship, but the revolutionary tribunals who bought books or got them copied on their own 
took its place. Napoleon restored it in another form account, and again sold them or lent them out; and 
by the decree of Feb. 5, 1810 (Direction de l’lm- ‘ librarii,’ that is, dealers in who received 

primerle). Since the restoration it has also undergone books at a certain commission from one party and 
various changes. Books of more than twenty sheets sold them again to others. The trade of both classes, 
have always remained free, but the censorship has who were regarded as belonging to the university, 
!>een exercised over pamphlets and journals at dif- was regulated by statutes. But besides the book- 
feront periods. Under the government of the Em- sellers in the university towns, we find also in other 
peror Napoleon III. the censorship was re-established places, particularly in Italy, buyers and sellers of 
with new penalties, and is still maintained. manuscripts. In Germany in the fifteenth eentury 

In the Kingdom of the Netherlands the censorship Diebold Lauber at Hagenau is conspicuous as a book- 
was abolished by a fundamental statute of Aug. 24, seller offering for sale a large store of the moat 
1815 (art. coxxvi), and this statute is still in force favourite books, ‘spiritual and secular, and for the 
in the Kingdom of Holland. By art. xviii. of the most part finely illuminated.’ It was quite natural 
constitution of Belgium, 1881, it u declared that the that the invention of printing in the same century 
press is free, and that no censorship can ever be Bhould have a powerful effect on the trade of book- 
established. In the German states the liberty of selling. The influence of this art on bookselling 
the press was much restrained till 1806, the state- was first manifested in the commercial towns and 
attorney having till then had control over it. After free cities of the German empire. As might have 
1814 several states abolished the censorship — Nassau been expected the printers wore originally at the 
(decree of May 4, 1814), Weimar (in the constitu- same time booksellers, and they were in the habit of 
jion, May 5, 1816), Wtlrtemberg (decree of Jan. 30, disposing of their books at the chief market-towns 
1817), Bavaria (May 26, 1818), grand-duchy of Hesse and plaoes frequented by pilgrims. Fust, one of the 
(constitution of Dec. 17, 1820, sec. 35), though with inventors of printing, brought the productions of hh 
very different provisions as to the responsibility of press to PariH for sole, and Schoffer, the inventor 
authors, printers, and booksellers. In accordance with of the process of casting metal types in a mould or 
the unhappy decrees of Carlsbad, 181 9, and the resolu- matrix, brought the books which he had printed to 
tions of the German diet of Sept. 20, 1819, the oen- Frankfort-on-the-M ain, whoso world-renowned fairs 
sorship in all the states of the German Confederation soon became tho centre of the German book-trade, 
became one of the conditions of union, but only with But that booksellers sometimes took their works to 
regard to looks of less than twenty sheets, and jour- other places for sale is shown by several booksellers' 
nals. These laws were repealed in 1849, but in the notices of the yeais 1470 to 1486 giving intimation 
oourae of a few years they wore gradually introduced, of the sale of looks at Straaburg, Augsburg, and 
although in a modified form, and in this form they other towns. Instances of the separation of Dook- 
still exist in most of the separate German states as selling and printing are to be found even in the 
well as in the empire. In Russia and Austria thore fifteenth century, but it was only in the following 
is naturally a despotio censorship. In the United century that these two branches of trade began 
States of America a censorship has never existed. generally to be carriod on independently. 

Besides the different degrees of severity with which The two chief departments of the book-trade are 
the censorship is exercised in different countries, it publishing and boolcselling by retail in all its branches, 
may be divided into different kinds, according to the For the most part these two departments of the 
field which it embraces. 1. A general censorship of trade are carried on separately, but it is not unenm- 
the book-trade and of the press, under which even mon for them to l>e united. The publisher of a book 
foreign books cannot be sold without the consent of is the one who purchases the copyright of a wort 
the censors, exists in Russia, Austria, Spain, &c. with the condition of printing it at his own cost and 
(Austria has, in the censorship of foreign books, four making it accessible to the public. Very frequently, 
formulas . a. admittitur , entirely free ; n. transeat, however, books are printed at the cost of the author 
free, but without public advertisements for sale ; o. or some learned society, and published on commission; 
W’pa tchedam, to be sold only to public officers and and in this case also the one who brings the book 
literary men on the delivery of a receipt; D. damnatur, before the public by means of the retail bookseller* 
entirely forbidden.) 2. A general conBorship of the or otherwise, and whose name appears on the title- 
press, extending only to books printed in the country, page, is called the publisher, although properly speak- 
exists in Prussia (edict of Sept. 19, 1788; order of ing the publisher is the one by whom the charges 
th« cabinet of Dec. 28, 1824; law of the 12th of are borne. The sum that is paid by a publisher for 
Mft y, 1851). 3. A limited censorship, only over the copyright of a work frequently depends on the 
works of less than twenty shoots, and journals, is at sale which it has. In order to secure os large a sale 
Present the law in the states of the German empire, as possible, the publisher commonly brings himself 
Press (Liberty of the), and Copyright. into connection with the retail booksellers. The 
BOOK-TRADE. This employment, as one of the members of this branch of the trade deal in works 
chief moans of literary intercourse, occupies an im- that have been given to tho world by various pub- 
portant place in the history of civilization. Even in lishers, from whom they obtain supplies of such now 
Relent times, and accordingly before the invention works as belong to their own line of business, and 
® printing, the trade had attained a high degree of also furnish upon order copies of works that they do 
especially among the Romans, and the not keep in Btock. 

Horace mentions the brothers Sosii as the chief Second-hand booksellers belong to a special depart- 
Ksellers in Rome in his time. After the fall of ment of the retail l>ook -trade. They deal for the most 
wb* 1 i 0Wn twelfth century, the trade in books part in old books, wliich are no longer to be had in the 
con ® ntirel y confined to the monasteries, and usual way from the publishing houses, but alBoin 

chiefl y the copying of manuscripts and new books that are offered at reduced prices. ^The 
uJ** or sale of the copies, generally at a very second-hand book-trade carried on in Great Britain 
Ihn j 0 ® 1 But about that time the foundation of is very extensive, and employs many dealers. The 
universities gave a new form to the trade in price of old books depends very much on their oondl- 
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tloo; but Independent of this circumstance it is very booksellers appeared personally at the fair, bat this 
fluctuating and caprioious; equally good copies of is at present but rarely the case, every bookseller 
the same works being frequently to be had in some out of Leipzig having his agent there, who conducts 
shops for half or a third of what they can be bought all his business, and stands in oonstant oommunica- 
for In others. tion with the other booksellers. A large namber of 

In Britain the ohief seats of the book-trade are the publishers deposit with their agents at Leipzig a 
London and Edinburgh, but publishing is also carried 'stock of the works which they have published, and 
on to a considerable extent in Dublin, Manchester, commission them to carry out all orders on their 
Glasgow, and some other plaoes. The publishers account. The retail bookseller sends all his orden 
may either deal with the booksellers directly, whom to his agent, who communicates them to the Leipzig 
they supply with stock on a running account at a publishers and the agents of the other publishers, 
oertain fixed deduction from the selling prioe which The books that are ordered, if they are m store in 
is marked on the book, or they may deal wi h thpm Leipzig, are at once supplied by the agent of the pub- 
by means of commission-agents. Large publishers lisher to the agent of the retail bookseller, who then 
have very frequently commission-agents in the prin- despatches them to his principal. If they are not 
cipal cities of the kingdom, and these of course have in Leipzig tho order is sent on to the publisher, who 
to supply the booksellers at the same rate as the then Bends to his agent the required supplies of books, 
publishers. In France the centre of the book-trade which aro by the same means as before sent on to 
is Paris, where almost all the books appear which the retail bookseller. The commission agency Is 
make any pretonsions to occupy an important plaoe organized in a similar way, although with oertain 
in literature, and it is an exceptional case when any modifications, at all the other places mentioned above, 
scientific work appears in the provinces, for which a The sale of the productions of the German press is 
sale may be expected outside of the district in which constantly increasing. In most of the ohief cities 
It is published. It is even a matter of some difficulty out of Germany there are establishments whioh de- 
llo procure a copy of a book which has appeared at vote themselveB chiefly to this branch of the business, 
some provincial publishing-house, unless the pub- and whioh have their agent at Leipzig, and as a mle 
lisher engages Borne bookseller In Paris to sell the stand in direct communication also with all the pub- 
work on commission. The French publisher usually lishing houses of Germany. In Holland, Denmark, 
has a running account with comparatively few retail Sweden, and Norway are many institutions resem- 
booksellers or commission-agents, and the credit that bhng that of Germany. The book-trade of Poland is 
is allowed is commonly three, at the most six months, carried on to a considerable extent by mean* of agents 
The deduction that is granted by the publisher is at Leipzig. The Russian trade is as yet without any 
quite arbitrary in amount, and often, especially in regular organization. In Italy, too, there is no central 
the oase of periodicals and strictly scientific works, point either for the production of books or for the 
very small. It sometimes happens also that the ori- conduct of tho trade by means of agents. Florence, 
ginal price of a book is raised, when an edition is Milan, and Turin have in both respects nearly tho 
almost exhausted and there is little probability of Bame position. 

tho work being reprinted. All the French booksellers The total number of works (including new edi 
are brrvcUs, that is, licensed and sworn to abide by tinns) published in Great Britain is now somewhere 
certain prescribed ruleB. This regulation is justly com- about 7000 annually. Among the new books works 
plained of by the publishers. The Belgian book-trade, of fiction usually hold the first place in point of 
which until the conclusion of the treaty of Ang. 22, numbers, other classes of books that appear in large 
1852, between France and Belgium, consisted chiefly numbers being theological and biblical publication*, 
in the reprinting of French workB, is now closely educational works, history and biography, and juve- 
oonneoted with that of France in its organization, nile works — the last very numerous. The books 
The book-trade of N. America, the ohief seats of which imported into the United Kingdom have an animal 
are New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, value of £250,000 to £280,000. The value of books 
is now very considerable. The manner in which it exported is generally about £1,260,000. For the 
is eonductod is almost the same as in England. history of the English book-trade, see Curwen s 

The book-trade in Germany presents some peeu- History of Booksellers (London, 1874). 
liarities deserving of attention. The common prac- BOOM Elt ANG, a missile or weapon of a peculiar 
tiee there is for the booksellers to receive supplies nature used by the natives of Australia It is from 
of new books from the publishers, * k condition’, that 80 to 40 inches in length, and is made of hard woo . 
is, in commission, with liberty to send bnck to the In shape it is curved somewhat like a scimitar or 
publisher all the copies that are not Bold before the a parabola, or it may have a decided bend in the 
tune of settlement at the Easter Fair (Ostermesse), middle nearly approaching a right angle, the dm 
or to carry over a part of them to next year’s account being a natural one. The breadth is usually 
if the sale has bo far been unsuccessful. This is a 3 inches, and while one surfaoe is flat the j°!* er 
practice which is rare in other countries, and in somewhat rounded. Boomerangs are of dinere 

France entirely unknown. All business between kinds — some being used in war, others in the cia 

the publishers and retail booksellers is carried on others for amusement. One variety can be Mir « 
indirectly by means of commission -agents, especially bo as to turn while in the air and come back aim 
in Leipzig, but also ia Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort, to the place whence it was thrown. It is this pe 
Stuttgart, NiirnboAaWfl Augsburg. What is most lianty that has made tho boomerang sof*® » 
characteristic of the German book-trade consists in though the returning boomerang, if not used me J 
the completeness of the organization of this kind of for amusement, is only used to bring down • 
agency, and it is this also that forms the great ad van- In throwing, the weapon is grasped by one e Ev 
tage of the German systom when compared with the after a short run hurled straight in front. w 

systems of other countries. At one time, as has been takes a horizontal position and revolves rapi J ^ 
already mentioned, Frankfort was the centre of the it moves obliquely upwards into the air. A comeft 
German book-trade, but about the end of the seven- time it curves round, and if he so intends, ^ ^ 
teenth century it gave place to Leipzig, and the fair back close to the thrower. It may move for ^ 
held at the latter oity at Easter is now the occasion siderable distance horizontally at only a 
on whioh all the accounts made in the book-trade above the ground, and then suddenly nse v irre . 
during the past year are settled. Formerly the | upwards with great velooity. The pecuua y 
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gular ohanoter of its path through the air, said the with the Indiana Boone lost his brother and one of 
rapid ohange in its direction of movement, render his sons, and narrowly esoaped with his own life, 
it a very efficient weapon for killing birds. There After the erection of Kentucky into a state in 1791 
ia also a special boomerang for killing birds oapable the title to his land was suooessfully disputed, and 
of being thrown in a straight oourse of 200 yards, he therefore proceeded farther west to Missouri, then 
The Australian natives often throw the boomerang in the possession of Spain. Here he received a 
in suoh a way as to oause it to strike the ground grant of 8000 acres, of which he was deprived when 
about 80 feet off; this is said to^ impart increased the country came through Napoleon into the poises- 
velocity, and the weapon may even hit the ground aion of the United States. He was compensated by 
a second time and rebound into the air. The war a grant of 850 acres from Congress. He died in 
boomerang is larger and heavier than that used in Missouri on Sept. 20, 1820. 

hunting. Weapons similar to the boomerang, or BOONGAUY, the native name of tho tree- 
kiley, as the Australians also call it, but lnoking the kangaroo ( Dendrology. s Lumholzii), of North Queens- 
property of returning, have been, and still are, used land, differing from the common kangaroo iu having 
by other raoes, notably the ancient Egyptians and the the fore-legs nearly as long as the hind oneB. It has 
modern Abvssinians. Sir Samuel Baker describes the a long, thickly-furred tail, which assists it in climbing, 
latter as about 2 feet long, and made of a piece of The back is of a grayish colour, the face aud the 
flat hard wood, whose end turns at an angle of 80°. paws being black. 

Various derivations of the word have been suggested, BOONVILLE, or Bookbvillb, a city and river 
one oonneoting it with a root meaning strike or kill, port of the Unitod States, capital of Cooper oounty, 
and another with the native word for wind. Missouri, on the right bank of the Missouri river, 

BOONDEE, or Bundi, a native state of Hindustan, here crossed by a tine railway bridge, 48 miles 
in Kajputana, under British protection, and included north-west of Jefferson City. It is built on a 
in the Haraoti and Tonk Agency; bounded on the N. healthy site about 100 feet above the river. Ite 
by Jeypoor and Tonk, on the w. by Udeypore, on the manufactures are of but little importance, but some 
b. and e. by Kotah (the Ch&mbal here forming a trade is carried on. On June 16, 1801, a Confederate 
natural boundary); area, 2225 square miles. A range force under Marmaduke was put to flight here by 
of hills running from south-west to north-east, pone- Federal troops under Lyon. Pop. (1890), 4141. 
trated hy few passes and rising to the height of 1793 BOOKDE, or Borde, Andrew, a traveller and 
feet, divides the state into two almost equal portions, physician of the sixteenth century, was bom near 
that on the south being the more fertile. Much of Cuokfield, Sussex, about 1490. He entered the 
the state is underwood. The chief river is the Mej, order of the Carthusians at the Loudon Charter- 
whioh penetrates the central range, and joins the house, and in 1521 was appointed suffragan bishop 
Chambal near the north-east extremity of the Btate. of ChicheBter. The rigour of the Carthusian dis- 
It was much more extensive before Kotah and its cipline was too much for him, and accordingly, 
territory were separated from it. In 1817 more than about 1528, he obtained a dispensation relieving 
half the revenues waB usurped by Soindia and Holkar, him from his vow. lie then studied medicine on 
and the peasantry were impoverished by oppressive the Continent, returning to England in 1530, but 
exactions, but in 1818 the rajah received a consider- soon afterwards he again visited the Continent, 
ahle addition of territory, together with the town of where he studied at the chief medioal schools, in- 
Paiun, from the British government. The inhabi- eluding those of Orleans, Poitiers, Toulouse, Mont- 
tants are of the Hara tribe, which has given birth pelier, and Wittenberg. His journey extended to 
to many famous men, and, among others, to Ham Rome and Oompostella, and in 1534 he was again 
Singh Hara, one of Aurungzebe's most renowned in England. His next journey was undertaken at 
generals. Tho ruler is practically absolute in his the instance of Thomas Cromwell, in order to ascer- 
own territory. Pop. (1891), 295,675. — BooNDEE, the tain Continental opinion about Henry VIII. In 
capital, is picturesquely situated on a steep Blope in 1536 lie was in Scotland, studying and practising 
ft gorge iu the centre of the hills above mentioned, ' in a lytle vnyuersyte or study named Glasco ’, and 
and its antiquity, numerous temples, and magnifioent he speaks of Scotchmen as deceitful, and inveterate 
fountains, give it a very interesting appearance. It haters of the English. During the years 1538-42 
ia crowned by a fort and surrounded by fortified he was again on the Continent, and this time he 
walls. For picturesque effect its main street is went as far as Jerusalem. While staying in Win- 
almoflt unequalled. At its upper extremity stands cheater Ins open immorality got him into trouble, 
the palace, built of stone, with turreted windows and and he was afterwards lodged in the Fleet prison, 
hattlemonts, supported partly by the perpendicular London. He died in 1649. Boorde, who jocularly 
fock, and partly by solid piers of masonry 400 feet calls himself Andreas Perforatus, was the author 
high. At its lower extremity is the great temple of several works, among which are the following: 
dedicated to Krishna. Pop. 22,644. Fyrst Poke of the Introduction of Knowledge 

BOONE, Daniel, American pioneer, was born (about 1547), a handbook of Europe, the first of 
m Pennsylvania on Feb. 11, 1735. He reoeived its kind; a Dyetary (1542); a medical treatise en- 
a very limited education, but early became a daring titled Breuyary of Health (1547); Boke of Berdos, 
and skilful huntsman. He married iu 1765, but in a condemnation of the beard, known only through 
009 left his home and set out with five others to an extant portion of a reply by another writer; 
explore the wilds of Kentucky. He rendered valu- a book on Astronamye; an Itinerary of England; 
a le assistance to Lord Dunmore in his war against an Itinerary of Europe; Boke of Sermons, &o. 
16 Indians, and founded a fort called Boones- His Fyrst Boke contains the first printed specimen 
trough on the left bank of the Kentucky river, of the Gypsy language. Many other workB, such as 
0 this fort he brought his wife and family and The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, have 
, m ® ^ffkbours, but soon afterwards he was cap- been ascribed to Dr. Boorde. Dr. Furmvall edited 
rea by a band of Indians. The Indians kept him his Introduction and his Dyetary for the Early 
tnK °u er *, or a t ‘ me * ftn< * adopted him into their English Text Society in 1870. 

e, but, learning that they intended to attaok BOORHANPOOR, a town of India, in the Dec- 
onesb° rou gb | he esoaped at great risk to himself, can, in the division of Nerbudda and the district of 
uwl , rave ™ e( 1 100 miles in order to warn his family Nimar, formerly capital of the province of Candeisn, 
triend » of their danger. In subsequent fights on the N. side of the Taptee. When viewed from the 
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opposite side of the river, it presents rsther an im- 
posing appearanoe. Many of the streets are wide, 
regular, and paved with stone; as are also the Raj 
Bazaar and the market-place, an extensive square, 
the two handsomest places in the town. The most 
remarkable public edifioes are the Lai Kilah, or Red 
Fort, a palace built by Akbar, and though xnuoh 
dilapidated, exhibiting still many remains of imperial 
magnificenoe ; and the Jumrna Musjeed, or great 
mosque, built by Aurungzebe. A singular sect of 
Mohammedans, named Bohrah, have their head- 
quarters here. They are the chief merchants in this 
part of India, have Arab features, wear the Arab 
oostume, and derive their origin from a disciple of 
their great Prophet. Boorhanpoor was formerly 
famous for its muslin and flowered silk manufac- 
tures, which are still carried on to a considerable 
extent. Pop. (1881), 80,017; (1891), 82,252. 

BOORO, one of the Molucca Islands in the Indian 
Archipelago, w. of Amboyna, belonging to the Dutch. 
It is oval in shape, 92 miles long, and 70 broad. It 
has several bays, of whioh Cajeli is the largest, and 
oofotains a safe harbour sheltered from the monsoons. 
Viewed from this bay the island has a very fine ap- 
pearanoe. In the foreground the minarets and native 
houses cure seen through the openings of the rich 
tropical vegetation; while lofty mountains, wooded 
to their summits, shut in the view. The island is 
watered by 125 BtreamB, large and small. On the 
N.w. side there are vast Bwamps, swarming with 
crocodiles. The island contains Borne high moun- 
tains — Mount Tumahu having an altitude of 8580 
feet. Booro produces a variety of valuable woods, 
balsams, reBinB, and odoriferous flowers. The chief ar- 
ticle of export is cajeput oil, of which about £10,000 
worth is exported yearly; most being sent to Java. 
The tree from which It is obtained ( Melaleuca cajc- 
puti) grows also upon the islands of Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, and Sumatra; but the best oil is procured 
In Booro. The pop. (about 60,000) consists of Al- 
foories in the interior, and Malays on the ooast. 

BOOROOJIKD, Burujird, or Boorojkrd, a town 
of Persia, province of Luristan, capital of a district 
of same name, 190 miles N.w. from Ispahan, with a 
oastle and several mosqueB. It lieB in a fertile and 
well-cultivated valley, yielding saffron, belonging to 
the Lack tribe. P«»p. 20,000. 

BOOTAN, or Bhotan, an independent state of N. 
Hindustan, having Bengal and Assam on the s., Sik- 
kim on the w., and Tibet on the N., its eastern bound- 
aries being imperfectly known; area about 15,000 
square miloB. It forms a portion of the declivity of 
the stupendous Himalayan chain of which Tibet oc- 
cupies the table-land. Notwithstanding it is moun- 
tainous, and in many parts oxtremely cold, the coun- 
try is productive and highly cultivated, the slopes of 
the mountains being cut into terraces for this pur- 
pose. As it is situated without the tropics, it is free 
from periodical rains; and the climate is, in general, 
moderate, calculated to bring forth both European 
and Asiatio fruits and vegetables. Thus we find the 
trees and shrubs of Northern Europe in sight of the 
large forests and rank veg^ation of plants strictly 
Asiatio. The Deb Rajah fli the ruler in temporal 
affairs; but there is eft a spiritual ruler, the Dherma 
Rajah. Their rule is more nominal than real, how- 
ever, there being several almost independent chiefs. 
▲ yearly tribute is paid to Tibet. The inhabitants 
are robust, active, and courageous. They have the 
Mongol features, and profess the Buddhist religion. 
Their houses are, in general, of only one storey, but 
the palace of tbe rajah is a lofty pile. From the 
precipitous nature of the country they are obliged 
to use numerous bridges, many of which are con- 
structed with ropes and iron chains. Boo tan pro- 


duces a hardy breed of horses, about 18 hands high, 
of a piebald oolour and fine symmetry. Rice, wheat, 
and barley are the chief crops. Bootan trades witb 
all tbe neighbouring countries, but chiefly with Tibet 
and Bengal, exchanging horses, linen doth, mu sk, 
walnuts, oranges, Indian madder, &o. f for woollens, 
cottons, sandal-wood, indigo, and spices. The chief 
manufacture is that of paper made from the bark of 
a tree. The capital is Tassisudon. The Bootanese 
have often given trouble to the English; and in 1865 
they had to oede a part of their territory (the Dooars, 
now forming part of the districts of Darjiling and 
Julpigoree in British Gooch Behar). As, however, 
Bootan was mainly dependent on the Dooan for 
revenue, the government of India has agreed to allow 
the ruler of the state a subsidy of £6000 during good 
behaviour. Estimated pop. 20,000. 

BOOTES (that is, ox-driver, from Gr. bout, an ox), 
a northern constellation, called also by the Greeks, 
Arctophylax. Arcturus was placed by the ancients 
on his breast; by the modems, on the skirt of his 
coat Fable relates that Philomelus, son of Ceres 
and Jasion, having been robbed by his brother Plutua, 
invented the plough, yoked two bulls to it and thus 
supported himself by cultivating the ground. Ceres, 
to roward his ingenuity, transferred him, with his 
cattle, under the name of Bootct , to the heavens. 

BOOTH, Barton, an actor of great celebrity in 
the reignB of Queen Anne and George I., was born 
in 1681, and placed under Dr. Busby, at Westminster 
School. An early attachment for the drama was fos- 
tered by tho applause he met witb while performing 
a part in one of Terenoe’s plays, at the annual exhi- 
bition in that seminary. He eloped from school at 
the age of seventeen, and joined Ashbury’s company 
of strolling players, with whom he went to Dublin. 
After performing three years in the Irish capital with 
great applause, he returned in 1701 to London, and, 
engaging with Betterton, met with similar success. 
On the death of that manager he joined the Drury 
Lane company, and on the production of Cato in 
1712 raised his reputation as a tragedian to the 
highest pitch by his performance of the principal 
character. It was on this occasion that Lord Boling- 
broke presented him from the stage-box with fifty 
guineas — an example whioh was immediately followed 
by that nobleman's political opponents. Declamation, 
rather than passion, appears to have been his forte, 
though Cibber speaks of his Othello as his finest 
character. He became a patentee and manager of 
the theatre in 1713, in conjunction with Wilks, Cib- 
ber, and Doggett, and died May, 1733. . He was 
buriod in Westminster Abbey, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. He was the author of Dido 
and iEneas, a mask, various songs, &o., and the trans 
lator of several odes of Horace, 

BOOTLE, a mun. and county borough, England, 
in Lancashire, at the mouth of the Mersey, and ad- 
joining Liverpool, the docks of which great seaport 
extend into the borough, covering 370 acres and 
oonstruoted at a cost of £2,500,000. The principal 
buildings are the town-hall and municipal buildings, 
school-board offices, and hospital. Many churches 
provide for the public worship of the inhabitants. 
The trade of the town is almost exclusively con- 
nected with shipping, timber being the chief import, 
moBt of the American steamers have their loading 
berths hero. There are large jute -mills, o 0 ™’ 
mills, foundries, &c. Bootle has ample I al ^ 
facilities (the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Lonao 
and North Western, and the Midland R*“ivay 
having each two stations), and there are tra * 
way cars. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal paw 
through it. There is a municipal eleotrical stat 
The history of the place is included in tha 
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LiwrpooL It was incorporated in 1868. Pop. 
(1871L 16,187 ; (1891), 49,217; (1901), 68,568. 
BOPAL, See Bhofal. 

BOFP, Franz, one of the most distinguished phi- 
lologists of modern times, bom at Mainz, Sept. 14, 
1791 ; died at Berlin, Oot. 28, 1867. With the inten- 
tion of devoting himself exclusively to the study of 
oriental literature, he went in 1812 to Paris, where 
he remained five years and enjoyed the friendship 
of Ghlzy and Silvestre de Sacy. He then lived for 
some time in London and at Gottingen, and in 1821 
received an extraordinary professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, whioh continued to be his place of 
residence during the remainder of his life. In 1822 
he became a member of the Academy of Scienoes 
there, and in 1826 was appointed ordinary professor 
of oriental literature and general philology. By his 
editions of Sanskrit texts— severs! episodes from the 
great Indian epic poem Mahabharata, with transla- 
tions and notes (Lond. 1819; 2ded. Berl. 1832; with 
a metrical translation, 1838); Ardschuna’B Beise nach 
Indra's Himmel (Andsohuna’s Journey to Indra’s 
Heaven; Berl. 1824); and Diluvium (Berl. 1829) — 
and the preparation of highly useful grammatical 
works, he contributed greatly to the advancement 
*of the study of the old Indian language. But his most 
important contribution to philology » his Vergleich- 
ende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, 
Latomisohen, Litauischen, Altslawischen, Goth- 
ischen, und Deutschen (Comparative Grammar of 
the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, &a, Berl. 1834; 
2d ed. greatly altered, three vols. 1857-61; 3d ed. 
1868-71). An English translation was published 
in three vols. 1845-50. The great value of this 
work lies in this, that here for the first time it 
waB clearly demonstrated that the languages of all 
the races belonging to the great Indo-Germanic Btock 
have arisen out of a common tongue, whioh now in- 
deed no longer exists as a separate language, but the 
structure of whioh we are able, by a philological 
comparison of the sister languages sprung from it, to 
restore to a great extent with almost mathematical 
certainty. Among the numerous other works of 
Bopp, his Critical Grammar of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage (Kritwohe Grammatik der Sanskritsprache; 
Berl. 1884; 4th ed. 1868) deserves mention. 

BOBA, Kathamna von, wife of Luther, was born 
in 1499. She took the veil very early in the nun- 
nery of Nimptsohen, near Grirama; but feeling very 
unhappy in her situation, applied, with eight other 
nunB, to Luther, whose fame had reached them. Lu- 
ther gained over a citizen of Torgau, by the name of 
lAwnard Koppe, who, in union with some other citi- 
zens, undertook to deliver the nine nuns from their 
convent. This was done the night after Good Friday, 
April 4, 1623. He brought them to Torgau, and 
from thence to Wittenberg. At the same time, to 
anticipate the charges of his enemies, he published a 
letter to Koppe, in which ho frankly confessed that he 
was the author of this enterprise, and had persuaded 
& (, ppe to its execution; and he also exhorted the 
parents and relations of the virgins to admit them 
again into their houses. Some of them were received 
^izensof Wittenberg; others who were not yet too 
old Luther advised to marry. Among the latter was 
R-athanna, whom Philip Beiohenbach, at that time 
j&ayor of the city, had taken into his house. Luther 
proposed to her (by his friend Nicholas von Amsdorf, 
miBter in Wittenberg) Dr. Kasper Glaz and others 
. m *™iage. She declined these proposals, but de- 
. te ^ willingness to bestow her hand on Nicholas 
in i ° r on Luther himself. Luther, who 

f Z 54 ha< * Wd aside the cowl, was not avene to 
, yet appears to have been led to the rebo- 

ot marrying by reason rather than by passion. 


This step gave rise to many disadvantageous rumours, 
some of them as shameful as they were unfounded. 
After Luther's death Katharina removed from Wit- 
tenberg to Leipzig, where she was oompelled to take 
boarders for her support. She afterwards returned 
to Wittenberg, and finally removed to Torgau, where 
she died, Deo. 27, 1652. In the ehuroh of Torgau 
her tombstone is still to be seen, on whioh is her 
image, of the natural size. 

BORACIC ACID, Borax, Boron. Boraolo acid, 
uncombined but not pure — for it is often mixed with 
Bulphur— is found abundantly as a beautiful subli- 
mate in small pearly crystalline scales in the crater 
of Volcano, one of the Lipari Islands. In Tuscany 
it is contained In the steam whioh, along with sul- 
phureous exhalations, ammonia and other substanoes, 
issues from fissures in the soil. On account of ita 
having been obtained at Basso, the acid is oalled by 
mineralogists sassolin. It occurs besides in miners! 
waters, and combined with various metals in minerals, 
of whioh boracite, hayssine, natroborocaalcite, stass- 
furtite, and tinoal, the native borate of sodium or 
borax, are the most important. The aoid is gener- 
ally prepared for ohemical purposes by decomposing 
a hot solution of borax with sulphurio aoid. As the 
solution cools, the boracic acid forms a crystalline 
crust over the fluid, and gradually deposits on the 
sides of the vessel. It is collected, and after wash- 
ing and rocrystalliz&tion is tolerably pure. It forms 
pearly hexagonal scales, with a somewhat greasy 
feeling, and a bitterish taste. It dissolves in water 
and very readily in alcohol, to the flame of which it 
imparts a peculiar green colour. The acid is further 
characterized by turning the yellow oolouring matter, 
turmeric, brown. When an aqueous solution of the 
acid is heated, the steam carries away considerable 
quantities of the acid with it; but if the acid be heated 
alone, the water it contains is expelled, then the acid 
fuses, and is converted into a white or gray glassy mass 
called vitrified boracio aoid. In this Btate it is not 
volatilized except at temperatures approaching a 
white heat. Hence at high temperatures it expels 
the more volatile acids, such as sulphurio, from their 
compounds, while the reverse is the case in solutions 
at low temperatures. 

The preparation of boracic acid from its native 
aqueous solutions is an interesting process, on account 
of the natural obstaoles which have to be surmounted. 
The apparently simple operation of ooncentrating the 
water in which the acid is dissolved is one of great 
practical difficulty, because in Tuscany, where the 
solution is found, there is no available fuel. This 
drawback has been overcome by Count of Monte 
Cerboli, Sig. Lardarello, who has contrived to utilize 
the volcanic heat of the district to oonoentrate the 
solution. The method has been so successful that 
eight or nine large workB Bpread over a district of 
several square miles contrive to produce upwards of 
800 tonB of boracio acid per annum. The following 
is an outline of the process: — Bound the craoks in 
the soil, called fumaroles, or sojfoni, from which the 
steam containing not a half per cent of the acid issues, 
and inclosing the small lakes or lagoons in which it 
condenses, brick tanks are built on different levels, 
but communioating with each other. These are sup- 
plied with odd water, in whioh the steam is further 
condensed. As the steam passes up under consider- 
able pressure, the water in the lagoons seems to boil, 
and it is Bometimos projected to a considerable height 
in the air. When the water is sufficiently saturated 
it iB run off into a deep vessel, where it is allowed to 
stand until the black mud mechanically suspended 
in it deposits, and then the clear fluid is nm into » 
series of large shallow evaporating pansof lead. These 
pans are heated by steam from other soffioni, whlen 
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b made to pass under them by » system of flue*. Ai 
the evaporation prooeede , the fluid become* richer in 
borado add, and when It haa at last reached a certain 
•peciflo gravity, it la passed into a deep vat, where it 
la allowed to cool, and where the borado add deposit*. 
In this state it is impure, but It is improved by 
recryitallization, and it is then packed in casks and 
exported. Commercial borado add contains some* 
times as much as 26 per cent. of foreign matter, 
consisting of sulphates and other salts of the alkalies, 
of oaldum and magnesium, clay, and other impu- 
rities. The most Important of these foreign matters 
is ammonia, which is present in such quantity that 
it is regularly collected when boracic add is con- 
verted into borax. 

This Is the almost sole use to which the acid is 
put, and it is effeoted by dissolving crystallized car- 
bonate of sodium in water, and then adding the 
proper amount of boracic add. During the com- 
bination carbonate of ammonium is given off, which 
Is saved by passing it into sulphuric acid. 

Previous to the utilization of the Tuscan boracic 
add, native borax was imported, under the name of 
tincal, from India. As imported it is in small pieces 
of a dirty yellowish colour, and is covered with a 
fatty or soapy matter. The tincal was formerly 
purified in Venice and in Holland by a process which 
was kept secret, but which consisted apparently in 
boiling it with lime to remove the fatty matter, fil- 
tering from impurities, and after some labour getting 
it in crystals. The tincal is found in various salt 
lakes in Asia, and a description of one of these is 
given in a paper on the Botany and Geology of Thibet, 
appended to Captain Samuel Turner's Visit to the 
Court of Teshoo Lama (London, 1800, 4to, 406). The 
lake, said to be some 20 miles round, is situated in a 
bleak mountainous region, fifteen days' journey north- 
ward from Teshoo-lama, and is frozen for the greater 
part of the year. It is supplied only by springB, and 
its level varies veiy little. The water contains common 
salt and borax, and large debits of these compounds 
are continually forming in the bottom and on the 
border of the lake. During summer the natives go 
to the lake, break up the mantles, and send them to 
Calcutta and other ports. The crude tincal is employed 
in Thibet for soldering and os a fiux. The crude tincal, 
after being greased, is exported; but sometimes it 
has been subjected to partial purification before ex- 
portation 

Since the Tuscan method was introduced, and since 
other souroes of boracic acid in North and South 
America, and still more recently in the Halt mines at 
StasHfurt, have been rendered available, the demand 
for tincal has been very much smaller, and the price 
of borax has been reduced 

Pure borax, the anhydroborate of sodium, forms 
large transparent six-sided prisms, which dissolve 
readily in water, effloresce in dry air, and when heated 
melt in their water of crystallization, swell up, and 
finally fuse to a transparent gloss. In this state 
borax dissolves metallic oxides, which frequently im- 
part to it characteristic colours. From this property 
borax is employed in soldering metals, as it removes 
films of oxide, and leaves the metals in metallic con- 
tact with each otherflpl with the solder. It is also 
employed in maldngnne glaze for porcelain, as it 
renders the materials more fusible. In medicine it 
Is employed in ulcerations and in Bkin diseases. 

Another native compound of boracic acid is the 
borate of magnesium, or boracite of mineralogists. 
It occurs in beds of anhydrite and gypsum at various 
localities in Germany, in the form of small cubes, which 
are colourless, though they are sometimes of differ- 
ent tints, and which are truncated on the edges and 
on four of the solid angles. This mineral is remark- 


able for beooming, when heated, electrified nega- 
tively at the perfect angles, and positively at the 
truncated angles. It is slowly soluble m water 
and in acids, and is fusible before the blow-pipe. 
A heteromorphous variety of this mineral is called 
staasfurtite, because it is found in the salt mines 
of Stossfurt. It is used as a source of borado add 
and borax. Hayesine, occurring in Nova Scotia, 
and tiza, occurring near Iqulque In South Peru, are 
double borates of calcium and sodium containing 
water and traoes of sulphuric add and chlorine. 
They are found in small soft rounded lumps, which, 
when broken, present a silky appearance from con- 
sisting of a mass of the finest crystalline threads in- 
terwoven with one another. 

These compounds are derived from the element 
boron, which was discovered about the same time 
by Gay-Lussac and ThOnard, and by Sir Humphry 
Davy. The separation was effected by decomposing 
vitrified boracic anhydride with potassium, and puri- 
fying the resulting boron by washing with water and 
hydrochloric acid. Other methods have been since 
contrived which are more convenient and economical 
Obtained by these processes, boron is a dark brown 
or green amorphous powder, which stains the skin, 
has no taste or odour, and is only slightly soluble in 
water. It docs not change, except in density, when 
exposed even to a white heat, provided it be sur- 
rounded by a gas with which it does not combine ; but 
if it be heated in the air, or in oxygen, it burns mors 
or less brilliantly, and is converted Into boracic anhy- 
dride. It is also acted on to a greater or less extent hy 
chemical reagents, such as sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrofluoric acids, by chlorine, by alkalies, alkaline 
salts, Ac. It is one of the few elements which com- 
bine direct witli nitrogen. 

Besides the amorphous boron, which correspond* 
with the amorphous form of carbon, there 1 b another 
which resembles the diamond, and is accordingly 
called the adamantine or diamond boron. Boron is 
therefore an allotropic substance. The diamond form 
is prepared either by heating the amorphous boron 
with aluminium in a crucible suitably arranged, or 
by heating a mixture of a boron compound with 
aluminium, or with aluminium and carDon. After 
the action is over, the boron is found cry stall bed in 
the aluminium, from which it is removed mechani- 
cally, or by dissolving away the alumina and other 
impurities present. The diamond boron, howei er, w 
said to contain small quantities of carbon (as diamond) 
and aluminium, and to owe it» properties in some 
measure to their presence. Thus three varieties, of 
different colours, shapes, and composition, have been 
described, so that it seems doubtful how far the ada- 
mantine is an allotropic condition of the element 
The substance, however, is infusible in the oxy hy- 
drogen blow -pipe, and undergoes only superfu id 
oxidation when heated in oxygen. It is not attacked 
by acids, and only slowly by rosed alkalies and alka- 
line carbonates and sulphates. It is extremely hard' 
so hard that it scratches ruby, and its dust has been 
used for polishing diamonds. 

Boron formB compounds with the non-metaUio 
elements, of which tlmt with oxygen already de- 
scribed is the most important. 

From various considerations, especially that of its 
allotropy, boron has been generally classed along 
with carbon and silicon. It seems more accurate, 
however, to put them in separate groups, as tne 
chemical analogies between it and the other two are 
by no means so striking as was formerly supposed 

BORAGO, or Boraqk, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. order Boragine©, and characteriz 
by soft, mucilaginous, and emollient properu 
Boraffo officinalis gives a ooolneas to beverages in 
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which lt« leaves are eteeped, and from the exhilarating 
qualities which it was erroneously supposed to possess, 
ranked with alkanet, rosea, and violets as one of the 
four oordial flowers. 

BORAX. See Bokaoio Acid. 

BOKDA, Jean Charles, an engineer, and after* 
wards a captain in the French marine, famous for 
his mathematical talents, was bom at Dax, in the 
department of Landes, in 1783. In 1756 he was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
uooupied himself in making experiments on the resist- 
ance of fluids, the velocity of motion, and other topics 
relating to dynamical science. In 176V he published 
a dissertation on hydraulic wheels, and afterwards 
one on the construction of hydraulic machinery. In 
1771, with Verdun de la Crenne and Pingr^, he made 
a voyage to America, to determine the longitude and 
latitude of several coasts, isles, and shoals, and to try 
the utility of several astronomical instruments. In 
1774 he visited the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, 
and the coast of Africa for the same purpose. In 
the American war he was very useful to the Count 
d'Estaing by his knowledge of navigation. In later 
times he visited a second time the Azores, the Cape 
Verde Islands, and the coast of Africa; but the 
ol>servations which he made in this voyage have not 
been published. Borda was the founder of the schools 
of naval architecture in France. He invented an 
instrument, of a very small diameter, which measures 
angles with the greatest accuracy, and which has 
been used in measuring the meridian ; the reflecting 
circle, which has made his name immortal; besides 
an instrument for measuring the inclination of the 
compass-needle, and many others. On the establish- 
ment of the National Institute, he became one of its 
members, and was occupied with other men of science 
in framing the new system of weights and measures 
adopted in France under the republican government. 
Among the latest of Mb labours was a series of ex- 
periments to discover the length of a pendulum which 
should vibrate seconds in the latitude of Paris. The 
principal of his writings are his Voyage, published in 
two vols in 1778, and Ms Tables Trigonomtftriques 
Decimal®*, which have been edited by Delambre. 
He died at Paris in 1799. 

BORDEAUX, one of the most important cities of 
France, capital of the dep. of Gironde, is situated on 
the left bank of the Garonne, alxmt 70 miles from 
the sea, and 284 s.w. of Paris. Pop. (1806), 250,900. 
It is built in a croscont form round a bend of the 
river, which is lined with fine quays for more than 
3 miles, and iB crossed by a magnificent Btone bridge 
of seventeen arches, finished in 1821 at a cost 
of £260,000. There is another bridge, a fine iron 
structure, for the railway from Paris. Bordeaux 
consists of an old and a new town, the boundary be- 
tween them being formed by a wide and handsome 
street wMch, commencing at the quay near the centre 
of the crescent, stretches across the city from E. to w. 
The old town, lying to the s. of this street, is mostly 
composed of irregular squares and narrow crooked 
streets; while the new town is laid out with great 
regularity, and on a scale of magnificence hardly sur- 
passed by any provincial town in Europe. The objects 
cMefly deserving of notice in the old town are the 
arch called the Porte de Bourgogne at the extremity 
of the bridge, forming the principal entrance to the 
town; the cathedral, a fine GotMo edifice built at 
different periods; St. Michael’s Church, with a lofty 
detached tower, and a superb front of florid Gothic; 
toe Church of St. Croix, a specimen of gorgeous 
Romanesque; the bourse or exchange, the custom- 
house, the Hotel de Ville, dnoe the residence of the 
Archbishops of Bordeaux, and the Palais de Justice. 
1 “® new town la not so rich in publlo buildings. The 


meet conspicuous are tLe library (190,000 vols,), 
the museum, and the theatre, a Grecian strootut u, 
regarded as the handsomest edifice in Bordeaux. 
Among the beneficent establishments the first place 
is due to the grand hospital or infirmary, which occu- 
pies the highest site m the town and is admirably 
arranged. Few dties are so well supplied with ex- 
tensive and finely-planted promenades. Bordeaux 
is the seat of a court of appeal, of courts of the first 
instance and of oommerce; and has an academy of 
science, literature, and art ; a preparatory suborn of 
medicine and pharmacy; a lyceum; a normal school 
for female teachers; a school of hydrography and 
navigation ; a school of painting and design; a botanic 
garden, an observatory, various literary and scientific 
associations, and a branch of the Bank of France. 
There are consuls resident here from all the states of 
Eurupe and North and South America. The position 
of Bordeaux gives it admirable facilities for trade, and 
enables it to rank next after Marseilles and Havre in 
respect of the tonnage employed. Large vessels can 
Bail up to the town, which by railway, river, and 
canal communicates with the Mediterranean, with 
Spain, and with the manufacturing centres of France. 
The chief exports are wine and brandy; drugs, dyes, 
and fruits are also largely exported. Sugar and other 
colonial produce and wood are the chief imports. 
Ship- building ia the chief branch of induatry, and 
there are also sugar-refineries, woollen and cotton 
mills, potteries, soap-works, distilleries, Ac. 

Bordeaux is the Burdiyala of the Romans. In 
the fifth century it was in possession of the Goths, 
and it was pillaged and burned by the Normans. 
By the marriage of Eleonor, daughter of the last 
Duke of Aquitaine, to Louis Vll., It fell into the 
hands of France. But in 1152 the princess was 
repudiated by her husband, and married to Henry of 
Anjou, who ascended the throne of England in 1154, 
as Henry II., and transferred Bordeaux to that crown. 
After the battle of Poictiers, Edward the Black 
Prince carried John, king of France, prisoner to 
Bordeaux, where he resided eleven years. Under 
Charles VII., in 1451, it was restored again to France. 
In 1548 the citizens rebelled on account of a tax on 
salt, and the governor De Morems was put to death, 
for which the constable of Montmorency inflicted a 
severe punishment on the city. During the revolu- 
tion it was devastated as the rendezvous of the Gi- 
rondists, by the Terrorists, almost as completely as 
Lyons and Marseilles. The oppressiveness of the 
continental system to the trade of Bordeaux made 
the inhabitants disaffected to the government of 
Napoleon, so that thoy were the first to declare for 
the house of Bourbon, March 12, 1814. The Roman 
poet Ausonius was a native of Bordeaux. Montaigne 
and Montesquieu were bom in the neighbouring 
country, and the latter lies buried there in the ohuich 
of St. Bernard. For the wines of Bordeaux, see 
Bordelais Wines. 

BORDELAIS WINES. The finer red wines of 
the Bordelais (country round Bordeaux) are the best 
wMch France produces. They contain but little 
alcohol, keep well, and even improve by removal. 
Ab the original fermentation is complete, they are, 
if judiciously managed, leas subject to disorder and 
acidity than the Burgundy wines. None of the very 
beat quality, however, ia exported pure ; a bottle of 
the beat Chftteau-Margaux, or Haut-Brion, ia a ranty 
hardly to be procured in Bordeaux itself, at the 
rate of aix or aeven francs a bottle. For export, the 
secondary growths of M^doo are mingled with the 
rough Pal us. The red wines of the Bordelais are 
known in England and North America under the 
name of claret. They have leas aroma and spirit, 
but more astringency than the Burgundy wines. 
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The Bordelais are the safest wines for daily nee, as 
they are among the moet perfect of the Light wines, 
and do not easily exoite intoxication. In this respect 
they oontrast with the Burgundy wines, whioh have 
more eeperous qualities than those of the Bordelais. 
The Bordelais wines have sometimes been aooused 
of produoing the gout, but this disparagement is 
without reason. Parsons who drench themselves with 
madeira, port, &o., and indulge in an occasional de- 
bauoh of olaret, may indeed be visited in that way; 
because a transition from the strong, brandied wines 
to the lighter is always followed by a derangement 
of the digestive organs. 

Thepnnoipal vineyards are those of M£doc, Qraves, 
Palus, and Vignes Blanches; after these, those of 
Entre- deux -Mere, St Emilion, and the Bourgeais 
are the most important. The first growth of Mddoo 
are the famous wines of Oh&teau-Margaux, Lafitte,and 
Latour. The Lafitte is characterized by itssilky soft- 
ness on the palate, and a perfume partaking of violet 
and raspberry. The Latour is fuller, has more aroma 
but less softness. The Oh&teau-Margaux is lighter 
than the Latour, and delicate like the Lafitte, but has 
not so high a flavour. Of the second growth, we may 
mention the Rauran and the L&mllu. The average 
produce of the first growth is 100 tonne atw (of 217 
gallons each). The soil of Mduoo is a Bandy and 
oaloareous loam. The gravelly lands {Us Qraves) 
to the B. and w. of Bordeaux produoe the Graves. 
The first growth of the red Graves is the Haut-Brion, 
which rivals the first growth of Mddoc; it has more 
colour and body, but is inferior in aroma and taste. 
The principal white Graves are St. Bris and Carbon- 
ieux. The best Mddoc ought to be kept three or four 
years before removal; the Graves five or six. The 
wines of Palus, whioh is a bed of rich alluvial deposits, 
are inferior to the preceding; they are stronger and 
more deeply coloured than those of Mddoc. Being 
hard and rough, thoy are improved by a voyage, and 
are principally sent to the East Indies and America 
as vins de earyaison, or arc mixed with Mddoo which 
Is intended for exportation. By the voyage they 
become more light and delicate, but are not to be 
oompared with the growths of Mddno and the Graves. 
The best are Queyries and Mont Ferrand. The for- 
mer are deeply coloured, and have much body. Ago 
giveB them an agreeable aroma, resembling that of a 
raspberry. 

Among the white Bordelais wines, besides thoso 
already mentioned, the finest growths aro Sauternes, 
Freignac, Barsac, and Bommcs. Murtillac and St. 
Mddard are of a good quality, and have lightness and 
body. Dariste, formerly JJulamcm, is equal to St. 
Bris and Carbonioux. Among other red wincB are 
the Bourgeais, which aro of a fine colour, and acquire 
by age lightness and an agreeable almond aroma: of 
all the BordclaU wines they most resemble the Bur- 
gundy wines. The hrst growths are Debosquet, 
Ch&teau-Rousset, Tajac, and Falfnx. The Bourgeais 
wines were formerly pioferred to Mddoc. The wines 
of St. Emilion have been much esteemed. The 
Fronsac and Canon are the best. Those of Entre- 
deux-Mers become agreeable with ago. Therms dcs 
Cdtea are good vins or < l inqfees ; they aro generally 
fertties and hard, and i^^rove by age. The best are 
those of Bassens and Cenon. See Henderson’s His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Wines. 

BORDENTOWN is a pleasant town in New Jer- 
sey, on the E. side of the Delaware, 26 miles n.e. of 
Philadelphia. It has several large foundries and 
other extensive manufacturing establishments. It 
was some time the residence of J oseph Bonaparte, 
ex-king of Spain. Pop. (1890), 4232. 

BOllDONE, Pakis, a celebrated painter of the 
Venetian school, born at Treviso in 1500; died in 


1570. Under Titian he made rapid progress fa 
painting. The execution of many works for his 
native city and for Venice spread nis fame as far as 
France, whither he was invited by the king. The 
galleries of Dresden and Vienna possess several of 
his pieces. His most famous picture is the Old 
Gondolier Presenting a Ring to the Doge; it is 
painted in oil and now to be seen at Venioe. 

BORE, a name probably of Icelandic origin, and 
used to designate a very remarkable phenomenon 
which occurs in some rivers in spring-tides. At such 
times as the tide advances the water u suddenly 
thrown in as if in a mass, and then pursues its course 
up the river, and in opposition to the current, pre- 
senting a volume of water moving with great rapidity 
and resistless force, and with a height varying from 
2 or 8 feet, as in the Severn, Trent, Solway, and 
Dee, to more than 12 feet in the Brahmapootra. 
The circumstances in whioh the bore oocurs afford 
an easy explanation of its cause, and Bhow that it is 
produced by the disproportion between the volume 
of the tidal wave and the receiving power of the 
rivers into which it is thrown. 

BOREAS, the north wind, worshipped by the 
Greeks as a deity; residing in Thraoe, and repre- 
sented with wings, which, as well as his hair and 
beard, were full of flakes of snow; instead of feet he 
had the tails of serpents, and with the train of his 
garment he Btirred up clouds of dust Boreas was 
the son of Astraeus and of Eos. When Apollo and 
his favourite Hyacinthus were once playing at quoits, 
he blew the quoit of the former, of whom he was 

i 'oalous, upon the head of the youth, who was killed 
>y the blow. By Oreithyia, daughter of Erechtheus 
of Athens, he was father of Cleopatra, Chione, Calais, 
and Zetes. The last two partook in the Argonautio 
expedition. 

BORELLI, Giovanni Alfonso, born at Naples 
in 1608, after studying medicine, both practised and 
professed it at various places, but particularly afa 
Pisa and Florence, and distinguished himself as the 
leader of those who have been called mathematical 
phyuioianB, from regarding the human body as a kind 
of hydraulic machine, and then attempting to explain 
all its motions and functions in accordance with the 
principles of mathematics. He died at Rome Dec. 
31, 1 679. He appears to have possessed very original 
and inventive powers, and made various discoveries, 
among which may be mentioned that of an apparatus 
apparently of the nature of a diving-bell, by which 
persona could descend into the water, remain in it 
and move about or rise and Bink at pleasure, and of 
a boat by which two or more persons might row 
themselves beneath the water in any direction. His 
works disouss many important subjects in medicine, 
mathematics, and philosophy; but the groat work on 
which his fame rests, though not published till after 
his death, is entitled De Motu Auimalium, and in so 
far as it relates to mere animal mechanics properly so 
called, is full of interest and instruction; but when 
he attempts to apply his mathematical principles to 
the action of the heart, lungs, liver, and other viscera, 
he falls into egregious blunders, and stumbles at every 
Btep. 

BORGHESE, a Roman family, which derives its 
origin from Sienna, and which held the highest offices 
in this republic from the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Pope Paul V., who belonged to this family, 
and ascended the papal chair in 1606, loaded his re- 
I lations with honours and rioheB. In 1607 he ap- 
| pointed his brother, Francesco Borghese, * ea( * er 
tho troops sent against Venice to maintain the papal 
claims; bestowed the principality of Sulmone on 
Marco Antonio Borghese, the Bon of his brother Gio- 
vanni Battista; granted him a considerable revenue. 
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and obtained for him the title of a grandee of 
Boain. Another of his nephews, Scipione Caffar- 
elli, he created cardinal, and made him adopt the 
name of Borghese. From Marco Antonio Borghese, 
prinoe of Suimone, is descended the rich family of 
Borghese. 

BORGHESE, Camillo Philip Louis, formerly 
Duke of Guastalla, Prince of France, &c., was born 
in 1775 at Rome; died at Flbrence April 10, 1882. 
When the French invaded Italy he entered their ser* 
rice, and showed great attachment to the cause of 
France, in particular to General Bonaparte. In 1804 
he became a French prinoe, and grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and at the breaking out of the 
war against Austria in 1805, commander of a squad* 
ron or the imperial guard. After its termination his 
wife received the duchy of Guastalla, and he was 
created Duke of Guastalla. After having served in 
1806 in the campaign against the Prussians and 
Russians, and after having been sent to Warsaw to 
prepare the Poles for a revolt, the emperor appointed 
him governor-general of the provinces beyond the 
Alps. He fixed his court at Turin, and became very 
popular among the Piedmontese. After the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon he broke up all connection with the 
Bonaparte family, and separated from his wife. The 
prinoe sold to the French government for the sum of 
8,000,000 francs 822 works of art which ornamented 
the palace of his ancestors, known under the name of 
the Villa Borghese. Among them were several mas- 
ter-pieces : for example, the Borghese Gladiator, the 
Hermaphrodite, the Silenus, the Dying Seneca, 
Amor and Psyche. Bonaparte provided for the 
payment out of the national domains in Piedmont, 
which the King of Sardinia confiscated in 1815 ; at 
the same time, in consequence of the second invasion 
of France, the prince received back part of these 
treasures of art. In 1818 he Bold Lucedio, in Savoy, 
for 8,000,000 livres. In the Kingdom of Naples he 
possessed the principalities Suimone and Rosano. He 
was one of the richest Italian princes. 

BORGHESE, Marik Pauline, Frincess, the 
beautiful sister of Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio 
October 20, 1780. When the English occupied Cor- 
sica in 1793 she went to Marseilles, where she was 
on the point of marrying Frdron, a member of the 
Convention, and son of that critic whom Voltaire 
made famous, when another lady laid claim to his 
hand. The beautiful Pauline was then intondod for 
General Dupkot, who was afterwards murdered at 
Rome in December, 1797 ; but she bestowed her 
hand from choice on General Leclerc, then at Milan, 
who had been in 1795 chief of the general staff of a 
division at Marseilles, and had there fallen in love 
with her. WTien Leclero was sent to St. Domingo 
with the rank of captain-general, Napoleon ordered 
her to accompany her huBbaml with her son. 
She embarked in December, 1801, at Brest, and was 
called by the poets of the fleet, the Galatea of the 
Greeks, the Venus Marina. Her Btatue, in marbli, 
as Venus, was made by Canova at Rome— a success- 
ful image of the goddess of beauty. She was no Iobb 
courageous than beautiful, for when the negroes 
undor Chris tophe stormed Cape Francois, where she 
resided, and Leclerc, who could no longer resist the 
assailants, ordered his lady and child to be carried 
on shipboard, she yielded only to force. After the 
death of her husband, November 28, 1802, she mar- 
ned at Morfontaine, in 1803, the Prince Camillo 
Borghese. Her Bon died at Rome soon after. With 
Napoleon, who loved her tenderly, she had many 
disputes and as many reconciliations, for she would 
not always follow the caprices of his polioy. Yet 
even the proud style in which she demanded what 
“® r brothers begged made her the more attractive to 


her brother. Onoe, however, when she forgot her* 
self towards the empress, whom die never lured, she 
was obliged to leave the oourt She was yet in dis- 
grace at Nioe when Napoleon resigned his crown in 
1814, upon which occasion she immediately acted as 
a tender sister. Instead of remaining at her palaoe 
in Rome, Bhe set out for Elba to join her brother, 
and acted the part of mediatrix between him and the 
other members of his family. When Napoleon 
landed in France Bhe went to Naples to see her sister 
Caroline, and afterwards returned to Rome. Before 
the battle of Waterloo she plaoed all her diamonds, 
which were of great value, at the disposal of her 
brother. They were in his carriage, which was taken 
in that battle, and was shown publicly at London. 
He intended to have returned them to her. She 
lived afterwards separated from her husband at 
Rome, where she occupied part of the palaoe Bor- 
ghese, and where she possessed, from 1816, the Villa 
Sciarra. Her house, in which taste and love of the 
fine arts prevailed, was the centre of the most splen- 
did sooiety at Rome. She often saw hor mother, her 
brothers Lucien and Louis, and her uncle Feach. 
When she heard of the sickness of her hrothor Na- 
poleon, Bhe repeatedly requested permission to go to 
him at St. Helena. She finally obtained her request, 
but the news of his death arrived immediately after. 
She died June 9, 1825, at Florence. She left many 
legacies, and a donation, the interest of which was to 
enable two young men of Ajaccio to study medicine 
and surgery. The rest of her property she left to her 
brothers, the Couqt of St. Leu and the Prince of Mont- 
fort. Her whole property amounted to 2,000,000 
francs. 

BORGIA, Cesare, the natural son of an ecclesi- 
astic, who afterwards became Poj>e Alexander VI., 
and of a Roman lady named V unozza. At a tuns 
when the court of Rome was a school of falsehood 
and licentiousness, and compacts and oaths afforded 
no security, he reduced crime to a system. Other 
princes have shed more blood, have exercised more 
atrocious cruelty, but his name is stigmatized with 
the greatest infamy ; for with Borgia all was calcu- 
lated with cool rellection. He profaned whatever 
was most holy for the attainment of his purposes. 
His fathor, who had become pope in 1492, inverted 
him with the purple. When Charles VI1L of 
France made his entry into Rome Alexander was 
obliged to treat with him, and delivered Cesare 
Borgia into his bands as a hostage, who escaped, 
however, a few days after from the camp of the king. 
In 1497 Alexander bestowed the duchy of Benevento, 
together with the counties of Terracina and Ponte- 
corvo, on his eldest son, who had already received 
from the King of Spain the duchy of Gandia. Cesare 
became jealous of liis elevation, and when the Duke 
of Gandia was murdered, a week after his investi- 
ture, public opinion accused his brother Cesare of 
the deed. His father permitted him to lay aside the 
purple, and devote himself to the profession of arms, 
and sent him to France to carry to Louis XII. the 
bull for divorce and dispensation for marriage which 
he had long desired to obtain. Louis rewarded 
Borgia for the compliance of his father with the 
duchy of Valentinois, a body-guard of 100 men, and 
20,000 livres a year, and promised to aid him in his 
projects of conquoBt. In 1499 Cesare married a 
daughter of King John of Navarre, and accompanied 
Louis XII. to Italy. He first undertook the con- 

a uest of Romagna, expelled the lawful possessors of 
tie land, caused them to be treacherously murdered, 
and himself to be appointed by his father Duke ol 
Romagna, in 1501. In the same year he wrested 
i the principality of Piomhino from Jacopo d Apiano. 
i He also endeavoured, though in vain, to make him- 
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•elf Duke of Bologna and Florence. In 1602 he 
announced (hat he wae about to attack Camerino, 
and demanded for that purpose soldiers and artillerj 
from Guldobaldo of Montefeltro, duke of Urbina 
Camerino wae taken by storm, and Giulio di Barono, 
the lord of the city, with both his sons, wae strangled 
at the command of Borgia. This fate he prepared 
for all whom he had robbed. Those who dia not fall 
into hie hands he pursued with poison or the dagger. 
Meanwhile all the petty princes had united, and 
ooilected the soldiery for their defence; but Ceaare 
Borgia terrified some by means of 3000 Swiss, whom 
he called to Italy, and trained over others by advan- 
tageous offers. Thus ne dissolved their alliance, 
seized their lands, and saw no further obstacle to his 
being made, by his father, King of Romagna, of the 
March, and of Umbria, when Alexander VI. died, 
Aug. 17, 1608. At the same time Cesare Borgia 
was attacked by a severe disease, at a moment when 
his whole activity and presenoe of mind were needed. 
He found means, indeed, to get the treasures of his 
father into his possession, assembled his troops in 
Rome, and formed a closer alliance with France; but 
enemies rose against him on all aides, one of the 
most bitter of whom was the new pope, JuliuB II. 
Borgia was arrested and carried to Spain, where he 
remained for two yean in prison. He at length 
made his escape to his brother-in-law the King of 
Navarre, went with him to the war against Castile, 
and was killed by a shot before the oastle of Viaua, 
March 12, 1507. 

BORGIA, Lucrezia, daughter of the infamous 
Pope Alexander VI., and sister of Cesare Borgia, 
when a mere child was betrothed to a gentleman of 
Aragon, but her father, on attaining the popedom, 
thought the match beneath her, and made no scruple 
of breaking the former engagement, and marry mg 
her to Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro. After she 
had lived with him for four years, Alexander, pre- 
tending to have discovered a cause of nullity, dis- 
solved the marriage, and gave her to Alphonso, duke 
of Bisceglie, natural son of Alphonso II. of Aragon. 
Two years after this new husband was assassinated 
by the hired ruffians of Cesare Borgia. Luciuzia, 
though she had three husbands, was now for the hrst 
time a widow; but not choosing to remain bo, was, 
within the course of a year, married to Alphonso 
d’Este, Bon of Ercole, duke of Ferrara. Here she 
appears to have conducted herself more creditably 
than before, and became a liberal patroness of poets, 
who endeavoured to repay her benefactions by laud- 
ing her as the pattern of every virtue. It is very 
doubtful how far such eulogiuma can outweigh the 
historical evidence which has been brought to prove 
her guilty of every Bpecies of enormous crime; but 
Rosooe and other more recent historians have en- 
deavoured, with some success, to clour her reputation 
from the stains which have been cast on it. She 
died at Ferrara in 1623 

BORGIA, Stefano, Cardinal, bom at Veletri in 
1731, was brought up by his uncle, Alexander Borgia, 
archbishop of Ferrno, and in 1750, on becoming a 
member of the Etruscan Academy of Cortona, com- 
menced at Veletri to form ^ museum, which baa 
since become one of thej^heat private collections in 
existence. In 1769 he was appointed by Benedict 
XIV. governor of Beneveuto, and in 1770 he became 
secretary to the College of Propaganda, which brought 
him into immediate relation with missionaries to all 
parts of the world, and enabled him, at comparatively 
little expense, to enrich his museum with MSS., 
corns, statues, idols, and all the other rarities which 
each oountry possessed. In 1789 Pius VI. made him 
a cardinal, and at the same time appointed him 
inspector-general of the foundling hospital, into which, 


if such an institution can be deemed either worthy 
or capable of improvement he introduced extensive 
reforms. In 1797 the revolutionary spirit which had 
broken out in Franoe extended itself to Rome, and 
the pope, as the best means of counteracting It, gave 
all his confidence to Borgia, and installed him as 
dictator. The situation was extremely difficult, but 
he showed himself worthy of the trust, and gained 
such ascendency over the public mind that tran- 
quillity and good order remained uninterrupted till 
1798. By this time the French were at the gates, 
and the popular party, beooming dominant, estab- 
lished a republio. The pope was compelled to depart, 
and Cardinal Borgia, at first arrested, was ordered, 
on obtaining his liberty, to quit the Papal States. 
After disembarking at Leghorn he repaired to Venice 
and Padua, and continued regularly to discharge his 
functions in connection with the Propaganda as if 
nothing had occurred to interrupt them. He returned 
to Rome with the new pope, Pius VII,, who treated 
him with the same confidence as his predecessor. 
Afterwards, when Pius VII. was carried off to France, 
Borgia was ordered to accompany him, and he accord- 
ingly set out, but had only reached Lyon when he 
was seized with a serious illness, and died in 1804. 
He was the author of several antiquarian and his- 
torical works, and deserves honourable mention for 
his literal patronage of arts and artists. 

BORGOGNONE, Jacopo Cortebi, bom in 1621 
at St. Hippolite in Burgundy, studied painting under 
his father, but enlisted in the army, and remained in 
it for three years. On his return be resumed his art, 
and went to Bologna, where he attracted the notice 
of Guido, and became an inmate in his house, where 
he made good use of the valuable opportunities of 
improvement thus afforded him. After realizing an 
independence he visited his native place. He, how- 
ever, returned again to Italy, and after painting with 
much success resolved to become a Jesuit. He was 
accordingly admitted into the order at Rome in 1655, 
but he appears to have painted as diligently as ever. 
He died in 1676. He is remarkable for freedom 
of design, and the vividness with which his pictures 
bring the subjects which they represent before tbs 
mind. In bis battle-field, for instance, the spectator 
not only sees the scene, but almost imagines himself 
in the very heart of it, hearing the cries and shrieks 
and the roaring of the artillery. 

BORING is a species of circular cutting, in which 
a cylindrical portion of a substance is graduidly 
removed. When tubes of metal are to be formed a 
oast is, in some cases, made in Bolid metal, and the 
whole of the bore is produced by the boring machine 
in others the cast is made hollow at first, and the 
, borer is only UBed to give uniformity and finish to 
| the inside oi the tube. In boring cannon sometimes 
the tool is made to revolve while the cannon is at 
| rest, and sometimes the cannon is made to revolve 
while the tool is at rest. By the lAttor arrangement 
the bore is said to be formed with more accuracy than 
by the other method of putting the borer in motion. 
The tool is kept pressed against the cannon by a 
regular force. Cylinders of steam-engines are cast 
hollow, and afterwards bored; but in this case the 
borer revolves, and the cylinder remains at rest 
In either case the axis of the borer and that of the 
cylindrical material should coincide; for otherwise, 
if the borer revolve, it will perforate obliquely; “ 
the material revolve, the perforation will be conicaL 
In some of the more reoent cylinder-boring machine® 
the cylinder is kept perpendicular to the horizon, 
which seems to insure more accuracy than by th® 
ordinary method. The instruments used are gimleUi 
augers, centre-bits, drills, &c. Drills are made to 
turn rapidly, either in one direction by means of a 
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lathe-wheel and pulley, or alternately In opposite 
directions by a spiral oord, which ooiLs and uncoils 
Itself suooessively upon the drill, and is aided by a 
weight or fly. See also Miking, 

BORLASE, William, bom at Pendeen, near St 
Just In Cornwall, in 1696, studied at Oxford, entered 
into orders, and became successively rector of Ludgvan 
and vioar of St. Just. The richness of Cornwall in 
mineral products and antiquities gars a direction to 
his studies, and he began making collections with the 
view of afterwards giving a description of his native 
county. In 1760 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, to whioh he had communicated a 
valuable paper on the spars and crystals of the Cornish 
mines, and for many years after he continued to 
write in its Transactions. In 1764 he published his 
Antiquities of Cornwall, and in 1758 he completed 
the work by publishing his Natural History of Coro- 
walL He died in 1772. He kept up a correspon- 
dence with the most eminent men of his day, and was 
on intimate terms with Pope, whom he furnished 
with materials for his grotto at Twickenham. Dr. 
Borlase's name, formed ont of crystals, is still to be 
seen there. 

BORNEO (corrupted by the Portuguese from 
Brunt or Brunei , the name of a state on its north- 
west coast) is one of the islands of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, and, next to Australia and New Guinea 
(but not much smaller than the latter), the largest 
island in the world. On the s. it has the Java 
Sea; on the b. the Strait of Macassar and the Sea 
of Celebes; on the N. the Sooloo Sea; on the w. 
and N.w. the China Sea Its circumferenoe is about 
8000, its greatest length 780, and its greatest breadth 
690 miles; area, according to recent calculation, 
283,368 square miles. In former times only the 
coasts were known to Europeans, but of late years 
part of the interior has been explored by various 
travellers, of whom St. John, Wallace, and Burbidge 
may be named. There are several chains of moun- 
tains ramifying through the interior, the culminating 
summit (13,698 ft) being Kini-Balu, near the nor- 
thern extremity. In regard to the rivers, we have 
only a knowledge of the lower part of their course. 
They are very numerous and several of them are na- 
vigable for a considerable distance by large vessels. 
There are a few small lakes. In the districts on the 
coast the climate is hot and damp, yet in many places 
it is said to be not prejudicial to Europeans. Mr. 
Crocker, for instance, after sixteen years’ residence 
reports the climate of Sarawak as ‘ very healthy for 
Europeans’ (Proceedings R. Geog. Soc., April, 1881). 
The rainy season laBts, on the w. coast, from Novem- 
ber to May, and the thermometer, in thes., ranges from 
82° to 98 a Fahr. Borneo contains immense forests of 
teak and other trees, besides producing various dye- 
woods, and such products of the jungle as camphor, 
rattans and other canes, gutta-percha and india- 
rubber, honey and wax, &c. Its fauna comprises 
the elephant, rhinoceros, leopard, buffalo, deer, mon 
keys (including the orang-outang), and a great variety 
of birds The mineral productions consist of gold, 
antimony, iron, tin, quicksilver, zino, and coal, besides 
diamonds. It is only portions of the land on the coast 
which are well cultivated. Among cultivated pro- 
ducts the chief is sago, large quantities of which are 
exported; others are gambier, pepper, rice, tobacco, 
&c Edible birds’-nests and trepang are important ar- 
ticles of trade. The population of the island is roughly 
estimated at about 1,760,000. They are divided into 
Malays, Dyaks, Chinese, and Bugis. The Malays are 
ne predominating and moat cultivated raoe on the 
* orm • noBaber of more or less inde- 
pendent states. The Dyaks are a finely-formed raoe, 
a y®“<>w complexion, but savage and cruel They 


are divided into a great number of tribes, living 
partly on the coast, partly inland. The immigrant 
Chinese, numbering about 260,000, devote them* 
selves to trade and mining. Lastly, the Bugis, 
chiefly immigrants from Celebes, live on the coast, 
and have become rich and powerful by oommeroe. 

The south-western, southern, and eastern por- 
tions of the islands, or about two-thirds of the 
whole, are possessed by the Dutch, under whom are 
a number of semi-independent princes. The Dutch 
have long had settlements in Borneo, but have done 
little to develop the resources of the island. On the 
n.w. coast is the Malay kingdom of Borneo or Bruni, 
sometimes called Borneo Proper, which has reoently 
been put under British protection. Its chief town is 
Bruni or Borneo, on the river of the same name, a 
plaoe of considerable trade, principally with Singapore, 
and the residence of the sultan. In former times, 
the Kingdom of Borneo appears to have extended 
over the whole island and a part of the Philippines, 
and Its monarohs are said to have been of Chinese 
origin Since 1841 there has been a state under 
English rule (though not under the British crown) 
on the w. coast of the island, namely, Sarawak (which 
see), founded by Sir James Brooke, while Labu&u, 
an island off the n w. coast, is a British colony. 
Reoently an English commercial company, with a 
charter from the British government, has acquired 
sovereign rights over the northern portion of the 
island, from Sipitong on the west coast to Sibnko 
River on the east, this territory (called North Borneo 
or Sabah) being panted in 1877-78 in perpetuity by 
the Sultans of Bruni and the Sooloo Islands, and 
another native prince, subject to annual payments. 
North Borneo has an area of about 31,000 sq. miles (a 
fourth more than Ceylon), several splendid harbours, 
a fertile soil, and a good climate. When its resources 
are utilized it will no doubt prove a valuable acqui- 
sition. At present the population is sparse, and a 
large part of the territory consists of virgin forest. 
Much of the soil is of undoubted fertility, and is be- 
lieved to be well adapted for coffee, sago, tapioca, 
sugar, tobacco, ootton, &c. Probably there are valu- 
able mineral deposits also. In the territory are caves 
in which the swallows build numerously that produce 
the edible nests. Already a considerable quantity of 
land has been taken up, chiefly for the cultivation of 
tobacco A number of Chinese immigrants have been 
introduced. The ohief settlement and seat of govern 
ment is Sandakan on Sand&kan Harbour. For 
further particulars of this British possession, see 
Borneo, British North, in Supp. 

BORNHOLM, a Danish island in the Baltic Sea, 
nearly Burrounded with rocks; Ion. IB* K.; lat. 66° 
10' N.; about 24 miles long, and 16 broad; pop. 
86,364. It is stony but fertile; yields oats and 
butter; haB excellent pastures; and also mines of 
coal, marble quarries, and fisheries. The island has 
long been famous for its rook-cry stals. 

BORNOU, a kingdom of Central Africa, lying be- 
tween 10° and 15° N. lat., and 12“ and 16° 30' E. Ion., 
ib bounded n. by Kanem and the desert, E. by Lake 
Tchad, s. by Mandara, and w. by Soudan. From 
March to July the heat is extreme, the thermometer 
rising to 107 s , and rarely falling below 86° Fahr.; 
during this time scorching winds from the a. pre- 
vail As in other tropical countries, the seasons are 
divided into the dry and rainy: the latter continue* 
from March to October, when the air becomes milder 
and fresher. The oountry is populous, containing 
thirteen principal towns. These are generally laige 
and well built, with walls 40 feet high, and about 
20 feet thiok. The houses consist of several 
courtyards, with apartments for slaves, habitations 
for the different wives, and several turrets con- 
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neoted by terrace*, forming the apartment* of the 
owner. The Bornou people, or Eanuri, have negro 
features; they are peaceable and industrious, prac- 
tising agriculture and various mechanical art*. The 
government is an absolute monarchy, with certain 
constitutional forms, and the sultan or mai oan, it 
is said, muster a well-equipped army of 26,000 or 
80,000 men, partly cavalry, armed with musket, 
rifle, sabre, Ac. Indian -corn, cotton, and indigo are 
the moBt valuable productions of the soil. Fruits 
and vegetables are also raised. The domestic ani- 
mals are asses, oamels, horses, dogs, sheep, goats, 
and oxen. Lions, leopards, hyenas, jaokals, ele- 
phants, and buffaloes roam the forests. The croco- 
dile and hippopotamus are considered a luxury. 
The ostrich, pelican, crane, and guinea-fowl abound. 
Loousts often appear in great clouds, and are eaten 
by the natives. The capital is Kuka, near the shore 
of Lake Tchad. Bornou is now included in Northern 
Nigeria. Estimated pop. 6,000,000. 

BORODINO, Battle of (called by the French 
battle of the Moskwa), was gained by Napoleon, 
September 7, 1812, over the Russians under Kutu- 
toff. See Napoleon. 

BORON. See Boraoio Acid. 

BOROUGH (Anglo-Saxon burg or burh), origin- 
ally a fortified town, now a town with a corporation 
or municipality of its own. In England the term 
was early restricted to those towns which sent re- 
presentatives to Parliament. Up to the reform act 
of 1882 many places formerly populous, and entitled 
to separate representation, though roduced to two 
or three houses, continued to retain their original 
privilege. These were called rotten boroughs. (See 
Parliament in art. Britain.) The term borough is 
also applied to a corporate town, though it may not 
•end a member or members to Parliament, and thus 
boroughs are divided into parliamentary and muni- 
cipal boroughs. There are now also county boroughs, 
or boroughB forming counties in themselves ; but 
many boroughs arc at once parliamentary, municipal, 
and county boroughs. The earliest English muni- 
cipal boroughB had their privileges fixed by royal 
charters, some of which date from pre-Norman 
timeB. The great transformation in the relative 
importance of different parts of the country, and the 
development of large towns, which were due to the 
growth of manufactures, produced many striking 
anomalies in municipal government. Many trifling 
villages, once places of importance, were regularly 
incorporated and hud the full number of municipal 
offioers, whilst great centres of population had no 
proper borough officers, but only paving and other 
commissioners appointed by the central government. 
Moreover, many of the boroughs in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century had special peculiarities 
and features distinguishing them from other corpor- 
ate towns. All such anomalies were swept away by 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1836, which, with 
all amending acts, is now sujierseded by the compre- 
hensive act of 1882 Under this act every muni- 
cipal borough is governed by a corporation consisting 
of a mayor, aldermen, and t(gpm -council. Tho coun- 
cil 1 b elected by ballot^ay tne burgesses, and it in 
turn elects the mayor tmfl the aldermen. The bur- 
gesses entitled to vote are all resident householders 
who have occupied and paid ratos for twelve months 
prior to any July, and had their names inscribed on 
the roll of burgesses. Females, though excluded 
from the parliamentary franchise, are, if otherwise 
qualified, entitled to vote in town-counoil elections. 
The eleotion of councillors takes place every first of 
November; the term of office is three years, one- 
third retiring annually. The aldermen, in number 
one-third of the oouncUlors, are elected for six years, 


one-half retiring every third year. The mayor’s term 
of office is one year, and he may be elected from 
among aldermen, councillors, or persons qualified to 
be such. Aldermen and councillors always, and 
mayors often, serve gratuitously. This corporation 
is entrusted with the management of the corporate 
pr'operty, and appoints a town-olerk, a treasurer, and 
other officials. It controls the borough polioe, and 
acts as urban sanitary authority under the FubUo 
Health Acts. Where there is no sohool-board the 
council acts as a school attendance committee. Cor- 
porations may also promote bills in Parliament. 
Most large boroughs have a separate commission of 
the peace (justices of peace for themselves), also a 
court of quarter sessions presided over by a recorder 
(oity judge), and boroughB not possessing these may 
obtain them by petitioning the crown. Boroughs 
with a separate peace commission have also a borough 
coroner. The mayor and ex-mayor are justioes of 
the peace ex officio. Borough magistrates are ap- 
pointed by royal commission, and are usually unpaid; 
but in some of the larger boroughs a stipendiary 
magistrate (as well as the salaried reoorder) has been 
appointed by the crown on the application of the 
council. The oxpenses of administration are defrayed 
out of the borough fund , that is, the revenues de- 
rived from the rents and produce of the lands, houses, 
Ac., belonging to the corporation, as also from fines; 
but if necessary (and it is rarely unnecessary) this is 
supplemented by a borough rate. For county bor- 
oughs see Local Government. For the Scotch 
boroughs, or rather burghs, see Burgh. 

BOKKOMEAN ISLANDS, four small islands 
in a bay of Lago Maggiore, North Italy, belonging 
to the Borromeo family, and named respectively 
Isola Bella, lsola Madre, Isola dei Poscatori, and 
L'Isolino. The Isola Madre lies farthest from the 
shore of the lake. It is laid out in seven terraces, 
rising one above the other, with charming walks and 
a mansion on tho top. The Isola Bella contains a 
handsome and extensive palace, with private chapel 
and picture gallery, the fine gardens adjoining being 
laid out upon ten terraces rising above each other. 
The island was formerly little more than a barren 
rock and much soil required to be brought from the 
mainland. The Isola dei Pescatori is mostly occu- 
pied by a fishing village. Magnificent viewB of 
tho surrounding scenery are obtained from these 
islands. 

BORROMEO, Carlo, Count, a celebrated saint 
and cardinal of the Roman Church, was born Oct. 2, 
1638, at Arona, on Lago Maggiore; studied the law 
at Pavia; was in 1659 made doctor, and in 1660 
was successively appointed by his uncle Pius IV. 
apostolical prothnnotary, reforendary, cardinal, and 
Archbishop of Milan. As legate over Romagna, 
the March of Ancona and Bologna, he had a great 
Bhare iri the civil government : as protector of Por- 
tugal, of the Netherlands, of Switzerland, of the 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and of the Knights of 
Malta, he administered several important branches 
of the spiritual government of the pope, who created 
him his grand penitentiary, and did nothing of im- 
portance without his advice. The re-opening ana 
the results of the Council of Trent, so advantageous 
to the papal authority, were chiefly effected by the 
groat influence of Borromeo. He did much for t e 
embellishment of the papal buildings, employing 
even his own fortune for that purpose, and eBta - 
lished many excellent institutions as -V 0 
of Milan; improved the discipline of the clergy 
founded schools, seminaries, an orderof secularpnes 
(ohlates), libraries, hospitals, and was indefatig* 
in doing good. During the pestilence whion »g 
in Milan in 1676 he distinguished himself by 
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herolo devotion to his flock. As soon as the scourge 
appeared in the city, he hastened from a distant 
part of his diooese, where he was making a pastoral 
visitation, and spent all his energies in giving bodily 
aid and spiritual consolation to the plague-strioken 
inhabitants. All his virtues, however, oould not 
save him from persecution and calumny: he was 
even severely attacked by thq government, but no 
charge oould be proved against him. He died Nov. 

3, 1684, at the age of forty-six. Miracles were im- 
mediately said to be wrought at his tomb, and his 
canonization took place in 1610. — His nephew, 
Count Federiqo Borromeo, was equally distin- 
guished for the sanctity of his life and the benevo- 
lenoo of his character. He was born at Milan in 
1664, and died in 1631. Like his uncle he was 
also cardinal and Archbishop of Milan. He fe cele- 
brated as the founder of the Ambrosian Library 
(which see). When Milan was desolated by a pes- 
tilence in 1630, Federigo showed the same heroism 
as his uncle Carlo had done during that of 1576. 

BORROW, George, traveller, linguist, and writer 
on gypsy life, was boro at East Dereham, Norfolk, in 
1803. On his father’s side he was descended from a 
Cornish family, and his mother was of Frenoh ex- 
traction. His father was a recruiting officer who 
constantly ohanged his residence, and thus Bottow’h 
early years were passed in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. He received part of his education in 
Edinburgh High School, and in 1820 was articled to 
a Norwich solicitor. It waB about this time that he 
laid the foundation of his linguistic knowledge under 
the guidance of William Taylor, a friend of Southey. 
After his father’s death he went to London, where 
he earned his livelihood by literary hackwork; but 
soon tiring of this he set out on a series of journeys 
through England, France, Germany, Russia, and other 
countries, acting latterly as agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and correspondent of the 
Morning Herald. During the seven years or so 
prior to hiB engagement by the Bible Society he 
seems to have suffered great privations, but of his 
movements at that time he has told ns nothing. He 
married in 1840, and settled on a small estate of his 
wife’s at Oulton Broad, in the north -cast of Suffolk, 
and there he died in August, 1881. He maintained 
to tho last his strong sympathy for gypBy life, and 
not only permitted but encouragod the gypsieB to 
encamp on his estate. His best-known work is his 
The Bible in Spain (3 vols., 1843); ami his other 
publications include Targum, or Metrical Transla- 
tions from Thirty Languages and Dialects (1835); 
The Zincali, or an Aocount of the Gypsies in Spain 
(1841); Lavengro, the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest 
(1851), a sort of idealized autobiography; The 
Romany Rye, a soquel to Lavengro (1857); Wild 
Wales, its People, Language, and Scenery (1862); and 
Romano Lavo-Lil (1874). a dictionary of the gypsy 
language. Borrow wafi u strong, manly character, 
delighting in the free, open-air existence of the gyp- 
bibb whose life he knew so well, and despising heartily 
- affectation and false gentility. His later works, 
by their outspokenness, lost him much of the repu- 
tation earned by his Bible in Spain. See the Life, 
1899) ^ an< * ^ orreB P on ^ ence ^ Dr. Knapp (2 vols., 

BORROWSTOUNNESS (popularly pronounced 
and now often written Bo’neBs), a town in Linlith- 
gowshire, Scotland, distant 17 miles w. by n. of Edin- 
“ B ^uated on a low peninsula, washed by 

e JJorth, and possesses three principal streets run- 
B ,! rom w * to one of them a continuation of 
are °™S fc * 0, ^e industrial establishments 
iron-foundrieB, engineering shops, 
chemical manure works, saw-milk, timber yarS, 


ooal and coke works, distilleries, brlok-fields, 
and in the vioinity are very extensive oollieries. A 
new dock has recently been constructed and tbs old 
harbour improved, hydraulio hoists and other appli- 
ances being provided. There is a large trade In coal, 
iron, timber, &o., and fishing is also carried on. The 
wall of Antoninus ran through the parish of Borrow- 
Btounness, and traces of it oalled Graham’s Dvke are 
still visible on the east bank of the Avon. top. of 
the town in 1871, 4256; in 1891, 6866; in 1901, 9100. 

BOBA, a seaport on the west coast of Sardinia, 
built partly on the side of a hill crowned by an old 
castle, and partly in an unhealthy plain. It has a 
cathedral and other churches, a theological seminary, 
and is the residence of a bishop, suffragan to the 
Archbishop of Sassari. Pop. 6600. 

BOSCAN ALM OGAVER, J can, a Spanish poet, 
boro towards the close of the fifteenth century, at 
Barcelona; died about 1540. His parents, who be- 
longed to the most ancient nobility, gave him a care- 
ful education. Ho followed the court of Charles V. 
and in 1626 was attached to it for some time ib 
Granada. His noble manners and character gained 
him the favour of the emperor, and the education of 
the Duke of Alva was committed to him. After his 
marriage Boscan lived at Barcelona, occupied in pub- 
lishing his works, together with those of his deceased 
friend Garcilaso, in which he was employed at the 
time of his death. Boscan first introduced Italian 
measures into Spanish, and thus became the oreator 
of the Spanish sonnet. His poems are still esteemed, 
the best edition being that published at Madrid in 
1875. 

BOSCAWEN, Hon. Edward, a British admiral, 
was born in 1711, and was a son of Viscount Fal- 
mouth. Having entered the navy he distinguished 
himself at Porto Bello (1740) and Cartagena (1741), 
where ho stormed a battery at the head of a part of 
his crew. In 1744 he was promoted to the Dread - 
nought, a 60-gun ship, in which he took the French 
frigate Medea. Throe years afterwards he signalized 
himself under Anson, at the battle of Cape Finisterre. 
Towards the close of thiB year he was appointed 
commander-in-chief by sea and land in tho East 
Indies, and was despatched there with a squadron. 
He failed in attempts on Mauritius and Pondicherry, 
and in 1750 returned to England, where he obtained 
a scat at the Admiralty Board. In 1755 he became 
vice-admiral and sailed for North America, and in 
an action with a French squadron two ships of the 
line fell into his hands. It was he who signed the 
immediate order for the execution of Byng in 1757. 
In 1758 he was promoted to the rank of admiral of 
the blue, and in conjunction with Ixird Amherst, 
who commanded the land forces, he was present at 
the capitulation of Louisbourg. The year following, 
having then the command in the Mediterranean, he 
pursued the Toulon floot, under De la Clue, through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and coming up with it in 
Lagos Bay, completely defeated it, burning two ships 
and taking three. For these services he received 
the thanks of Parliament and £3000 a year,, 
the rank of general of marines, in 1760. He died in 
the following year at his seat in Surrejr. 

BOSCH, Balthazar van den, a painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1681. The first work which brought him 
into notice was an equestrian picture of the Duke « t 
Marlborough, executed in concert with Van Bloemen, 
who painted the horse. He was afterwards employed 
on a number of works, for which he is said to nave 
received as high prices as Teniers or Ostade; and a 
short time before his death in 1716 was appointed 
direotor of the Academy of Antwerp. 

BOSCOBEL, a parish In Shropshire, England, 
unimportant in itself, but remarkable historically as 
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the hiding-place of Charles II. for some dart after 
the battle of Worcester, Sept, 8, 1651. Boscobel 
House belonged at the time to a stanch royalist, and 
as it was judged a convenient place of retreat, Charles 
at once' proceeded In that direotlon, and hid himself 
during the day in the thickest part of the wood. 
After making one attempt to escape from England 
through Wales, he was compelled to return again to 
his former hiding-place, and concealed himself among 
the branches of a pollard oak in Boscobel Wood, where 
It is related that he could actually see the men who 
were in pursuit of him, and hear their voices. The 
'royal oak ’ which now stands at Boscobel, is said to 
have grown from an acorn of this very tree. An ac- 
count of Charles’s adventures after the battle of Wor- 
cester was published in 1662, with the title, Boscobel, 
or the Compleat History of his Sacred Majestie’s most 
Miraculous Preservation after the Battle of Worces- 
ter. The author of this history is not known with cer- 
tainty, but it is said to have been the work of Thomas 
Blount. Anthony Wood, the author of Athenae 
Oxonienses, says of it that it is * penned with great 
truth and fidelity 

BOSCOVICH, Roger Joseph, an astronomer and 
geometrician of distinguished eminence in the eigh- 
teenth century, was bom at Ragusa, in Dalmatia in 
1711. He was educated among the Jesuits, and 
entering into their order, was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the Roman College, before he had 
entirely completed the course of his studies. He was 
employed by Pope Benedict XIV. in various under- 
takings, and in 1750 began the measurement of a 
degree of the meridian in the Ecclesiastical States, 
which operation occupied him for two years. He after- 
wards visited the Pontine Marshes, to give advice re- 
specting the draining of them. He was then intrusted 
by the Republic of Lucca with the defence of its in- 
terests, in a dispute about boundaries with the govern- 
ment of TuBcany. This affair obliged him to go to 
Vienna, and having terminated it with Buccess, he 
visited Paris and London. He was eleoted a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and dedicated to this body a 
Latin poem on eclipses. Returning to Italy, he was 
appointed mathematical professor in the University 
of Pavia; whence, in 1770, he removed to Milan, and 
there erected the celebrated observatory at the Col- 
lege of Brera. On the suppression of the order of 
Jesuits, he accepted an invitation to France from 
Louis XV., who gavo him a pension of 8000 livres, 
with the office of director of optics for the navy. This 
appointment induced him to pay particular attention 
to that part of optical science whioh treats of the 
theory of achromatic telescopes, on which subject 
he wrote a treatise of considerable extent. He was 
obliged to leave Paris in 1788, on account of ill 
health, when he retired to Milan, where he died, 
Feb, 12, 1787. An edition of the works of Father 
Bosoovich was published by himself at Bassano, in 
five vols. 4to, 1785. His Thcoria Philosophiro Na- 
turalis reduota ad Unicam Legem Virium in Natura 
Exlstentium, first published in 1758, is a curious pro- 
duction, containing speculations of which Dr. Priest- 
ley availed himself in his writings in favour of mate- 
rialism. a 

B08HMEN, or BdiftsHEN. See Bushmen and 
Hottentots. , 

BOSNA-SERAl, SeraY, or Sarajevo (ancient | 
Tiberiopolia), capital of the province of Bosnia, now 
oooupled by Austria, situated on the Migliazza, whioh 
is here orossed by a handsome stone bridge, 120 miles 
aw. of Belgrade, and 570 miles w.n.w. of Constanti- 
nople. It is wed built, and although most of the 
houses are of wood, has a gay and pleasant appearance, 
from the number of towers and minarets with whioh 
It is embellished. Many improvements have been , 


introduced sinoe the Austrian occupation. It eon. 
tains a serai or palace, built by Mohammed II., to 
which the oity owee its name; many mosques, great 
and small; churches, monasteries, two large bazaars, 
schools, baths, and charitable institutions. It was 
formerly surrounded with walls, but these are now 
completely deoayed; and its only remaining defenoe 
is a citadel, built on a rocky height at a short distance 
I, from the town, mounted with cannon. Sarajevo 
is the chief mart in the province, the oentre of 
commercial relations between Turkey, Austria, and 
South Germany; and has, in consequence, a consider- 
able trade. The people are industrious, and manufac- 
ture arms and utensils of copper; ironware, woollen 
and worsted stuffs, morocco leather, cottons, &c. 
There are &1bo several tanneries in the city, and at a 
short distanoe from it several important iron mines; 
and on a plain which stretches to the w. the baths 
of SerajeveBko. Pop. in 1885, 26,286. 

BOSNIA, a Turkish provinoe in the north-west 
of the Balkan peninsula, to the weBt of Servia, 
occupied, by the termB of the Treaty of Berlin (1878), 
by Austrian troops, and to be administered for an 
undefined future period by the Austrian government. 
It comprehends, besides the ancient Bosnia, part of 
Croatia, a tract of Dalmatia, and Herzegovina, and 
contains from 23,000 to 24,000 square miles (of which 
Bosnia Proper occupies 16,200), with (1888) 1,404,000 
inhabitants, mostly of Slavonian origin, and compris 
ing Bosniaks, Servians, Morlaks, and Croats, besides 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, Gypsies, &o. The Bosniaks are 
the moBt numerous. They are partly Mohamme 
dans, partly Roman and Greek Catholics. The Ser- 
vians and Croats are next in point of number. The 
country is level towards the n.; in the s., mountain- 
ous and woody. Its chief rivers are the Save, the 
Verbas, the Bosna, Rama, and Drina. Bosnia con- 
tains fertile fields, orchards, and vineyards; the breed 
of cattle is excellent, and the mountains furnish good 
iron, of which a great part is manufactured in the 
country into guns and blades. The other articles 
manufactured are leather, morocco, and ooarse wool- 
len cloths. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


Bosnia belonged to Hungary. In 1889 it fell into 
the handB of Stephen, king of Servia. After his 
death it remained independent, and the Ban Twartko 
took the title of king in 1870. In 1401 it became 
tributary to the Turks, and sinee 1468 has been a 
Turkish province. It is divided into the southern 
and northern parts, or Upper and Lower Bosnia. 
The former is commonly called Herzegovina (whioh 
see). The capital of Bosnia is Bosna-Seral (which 
see); Zvomik, Banyaluka, Mostar, and Travnik are 
also important places. The Bosniaks are boorish in 
their manners and uncourteous towards strangers, 
but industrious and temperate. The women, like 
the men, are well and strongly made, and mostly 
good-looking. The Bosniaks are fond of hunting and 
fishing, and engage to some extent in agrioulture and 
oattle-rearing Servian is the language generally 
spoken. Bosnia has often attempted to tnrow on the 
Turkish yoke, and after the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78, which was led up to by an insurrection in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, the provinces were wnn 
the consent of the great powers oooupled 
BOSPORUS, or Bosphobub (that is, Ox-ford), the 
strait, 19 miles long, joining the Blaok Sea with to 
Sea of Marmora, called also the Strait of Constan- 
tinople. It is defended by a series of strong fort^ 
and by agreement of the European powers no an p 
of war belonging to any nation shall pass the sw“ 
without the permission of Turkey. The shores of to 
Bosporus are elevated and the soenery pwturesq ■ 
Over this channel (about 8088 feet wide) Dari'***: 
strueted a bridge of boats, on his expedition 
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the Scythian*. The Cimmerian Bosporus wm the office of the first almoner of the dauphin; in 1681 by 
name given by the ancient* to the strait that lead* the bishopric of Meaux; In 1697 he obtained the 
from the Black Sea into the Sea of Azov, now the dignity of a councillor of state, and a year after- 
strait of Kaffa or Yenikale, the other Bosporus being wards that of the first almoner of the Duohess of 
distinguished as the Tkraoian Bosporus. There was Burgundy. His practioe and his doctrine were 
anciently a Greek kingdom of the name of Bosporus, equally severe. All his time was divided between 
so called from the Cimmerian Bosporus, on both sides his studies and the execution of his official duties; 
of which it was situated. The capital of this kingdom he seldom allowed himself any recreation. The last 
was Panticapaum (represented by the modem Kertch), years of his life he passed among his flock, in the 
in the Taitric Chersonese, the aneient name of the midst of whom he died on April 16th, 1704. The 
Crimea. This kingdom was founded about B.o. 480. learned Benedictines of the brotherhood of St. Maur 
Sliartaous was among the first kingB. Under a sue- published a complete edition of the works of Bossuet 
censor, Satyrus, the kingdom was extended to the tn forty-three vole. 8vo (Versailles, 1816-19). Boa- 
coast of Asia* and his son Leucon farther extended suet was unrivalled as a pulpit orator, and greatly 
It. He improved the commerce of the oountry (in distinguished for his strength and acumen as a oon- 
particular oy the exportation of corn to Athens, also troversialist. Among the moet celebrated of his world 
of fish, fur, skins, bees’- wax, and slaves). From him are his Oraisons Funfebres, Histoire des Variations 
his descendants were called Leuoonida. Leucanor des figlises Protestantes, and Politique tlri&e des 
became tributary to the Scythians b.c. 290, and the propres Parolee de l’£oriture Salnte. The Frenoh 
tribute wm finally so oppressive that Parisades, the Academy consider him among their most renowned 
last of the Leuoonidse, preferred to submit to Mith- members. He lias described his own life at length, 
nd&tes, the king of Pontus, who vanquished the (For his dispute with the Archbishop of Cambray, 
Scythians under Scilurus b.o. 116, and made his Bon Pension, see F&n£lon and Quibtibm.) 

King of Bosporus. At the death of Mithridates BOSSUT, Charles, an eminent mathematician, 
(set Mithridates) the Homans gave the country, born at Tartaras, in the department of the RhOne, 
B.c 64, to his second son, Phamaces, who was after- on Aug. 11th, 1780, was educated at the Jesuit 
wards murdered. The Romans placed different College, Lyons, and having met with the £loges of 
princes successively upon the throne, who all pre- Fontenelle, was smitten with so eager a desire to imi- 
tended to be descendants of Mithridates. When tate the distinguished individuals therein described, 
this family became extinct, a.d. 259, the Sarmatians that he wrote to Fontenelle himself on the subject, 
took possession of the kingdom, from whom it was That veteran, now ninety years of age, not only 
taken by the Ohersonesians in 944. The Taurio answered the letter, but expressed such an interest 
Chersonese then belonged to the EMtern Empire, till in the future progress of liiB young correspondent, 
it was seized by the Chazars, and afterwards by the that Bossut repaired to Paris, and was introduced by 
Tartars, under the Mongol princes. See Taurida. Fontenelle to Clairaut and D’Alembert, the latter of 
BOSSUET, Jacques Beniqne, Bishop of Meaux, whom he appears to have particularly admired and 
an illustrious French preacher, was born at Dijon on studied to imitate. In 1752 he waB appointed pro- 
Sept. 27th, 1627, and early Bent to the college of the fessor of mathematics to the school of Mdziferes, and 
Jesuits there. By chance he got possession of a Latin held that office for sixteen years, during which he 
Bible, whioh made an indelible impression upon him. gained several prizes offered by the Academy of 
At the age of fifteen he was sent to Paris, where he Sciences. He was afterwards admitted a member 
entered the College of Navarre, the president of of that body, and was at the same time appointed 
which, Nicholas Comet, took pleasure in forming his examiner of candidates for the artillery and engineers, 
mind. Bossuet, under the direction of this worthy At the revolution he wm deprived of all his appoint- 
teacher, studied Greek and the Holy Scriptures, read meats, and afterwards lived in retirement till his 
the ancient olassics, and investigated the Cartesian death on Jan. 14th, 1814. HiB most important 
philosophy. He was made Doctor of the Sorbonne works are a Course of Mathematics, which wm 
and canon in Metz. Here he edified his hearers by long in repute os a text-book; a Treatise on Hydro- 
his preaching and example; wm commissioned by his dynamics; the Introductory Discourse to Mathe- 
bishop to refute the catechism of the Protestant matics, and various other articles in the Enoyclo- 
minister Paul Ferry, and did it in Buch a way that pedie; and a History of Mathematics. He also edited 
even his antagonists were obliged to respect him. the works of Pascal. 

a he queen-mother (Anne of Austria) was induced, BOSTON, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
by this work, to employ Bossuet in the conversion and port of Lincolnshire, England, situated on the 
of the Protestants in the diooese of Metz. This river Witham, about 5 miles from the sea, 82 B.X. 
business often called him to Paris, where his ser- from Lincoln. It derived its name (a corruption of 
“T u w ,toh approbation. The sermon Botolph’B town) from St. Botolph, who founded a 

which he delivered in 16G8, on the occasion of Mar- monMtery here about the year 650. The port had 
shal Turerme’s joining tin Roman Church, procured formerly a flourishing trade, but owing to various 
nnn the bishopric of Condom. In 1670 the king causes, and especially the fact that in dry seMons 
charged him with the education of the dauphin. In the river beoame choked up with Band brought in 
consequence of this appointment he resigned his by the tides, this trade greatly declined. In 1881 a 
snopneiu 1671, because he thought it inconsistent new channel waB constructed so as to bring the town 
from w d ;*y toretai n to during a continual absence within 8 miles of the sea by navigable water ; and 
serm W8 d, ? oe>e - At this time he delivered his a new dock of seven acres area, capable of admitting 
O-i ° n a * . funer *l of Madame the Duchess of vessels of 8500 tons at the highest tides, wm opened 
court 688 w ^°» in the midst of a brilliant three years later. Boston contains some fine build- 
in thl vi W " 10 " B °e was the ornament, died suddenly ings, notably the parish ohurch of St. Botolph, the 
(that 7 0ut h- His last sermon of tlm kind Cotton chapel, and various other places of worship, 

as a m.rt * °I the great Cond6) is considered a grammar-school dating from 1664, the Athenssum, 
terized v;!* 'P 1 ®® 6 * The manly vigour whioh charac- the Guildhall, and the Assembly-rooms, under which 
I'Hiitnhw -n- r ■ oni 8een in the Disoours sur are arranged the butter-market, poultry-market, and 
of his rnv^i U Ve 7 el Si L ^ e8igned *°r the instruction the police-station. St. Botolph’s Church is a very 
education of JLj' , ^ care whioh he took of the large and handsome Gothic structure, with a tower, 
Vo“ 2. 8 prince w “ wwwded in 1680 by the known as Boston Stump, 282 feet high, containing a 
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carillon of 80 bolls cast at Louvain. In the upper 
part of the tower, octagonal in shape, lights used to 
be suspended for the guidance of mariners at sea 
and travellers crossing the fens by night. The town 
is now well supplied with water brought from a reser- 
voir distant about 14 miles. The leading industries 
comprise iron and brass foundries, the manufacture 
of farm implements, sails, ropes, and bricks, and tan- 
ning, brewing, and malting. Fishing also gives occu- 
pation to many of the inhabitants, and there is steam 
communication with Hamburg, Hull, and London, 
pop. of mun. bor. in 1891, 14,670; of pari, bor., 18,711; 
in 1901, 16,007 and 20,456 respectively. 

BOSTON, a city of the United states, capital of 
Massachusetts, in Suffolk County, lies 282 miles n.k. 
from New York, 800 b.s.k. Muntreul, 300 n.k. Phila- 
delphia, 482 N. Washington; Ion. 71“ 3' 30" w.; lat. 
42°21'27 G"n. Pop. in 1890, 448,470; in 1900,560,892. 
It is situated at tiie bottom of M assachusetts Bay, at 
the mouth of Charles River, and stands principally 
on! ft small elevated peninsula, miles in length and 
1 hi breadth, being connected with the continent by 
a narrow neck of land and several bridges. The 
present city includes, besides the town proper, the 
districts of South Boston (annexed 1804), East 
Boston, Roxbury (1808), Dorchester (1870), Charles- 
town (1874), West Roxbury (1874), and Brighton 
(1874). It has a capacious harbour of sufficient 
depth for the largest ships of war to enter safely 
and lie at anchor, protected from storms by a great 
number of islands, several of which are fortified. 
Tho bridges, with few exceptions, are of wood. That 
which leads from Boston to Cambridge is 3483 feet 
in length, and is supported by 180 piers. The West- 
ern Avenue, bo called, leading across the bay, from 
the western part of the city to lloxbury, is 8000 feet 
long, and is formed of Bolid earth, supported on each 
side by stone walls. It serves both as a bridge and 
as a dam, by meanB of which and a cross dain two 
large basins are formed, one filled at every flood- 
tide, and the other emptied at every ebb, whereby a 
perpetual water-power is created for driving nulls 
and machinery. This dam was built at a cost exceed- 
ing £135,000. The streets are mostly narrow and 
irregular in the older parts of the town, but in the 
newer part there are many fine spacious streets. 
Great improvements have been made, within a few 
years, in the general appearance of the city, by the 
widening and repaving of streets, the erection of new 
and elegant buildings, and the embellishment of the 
public grounds. Washington Street, running from 
the heart of the town proper south-west through 
Roxbury, is tho main thoroughfare; parallel to it on 
the west side is another long street known as Tre- 
mont Street. The principal public square is the 
Common, which with the Mall, a gravelled walk 
around it, covers about 60 acres. It is a Imndsomo 
piece of ground, partly shaded by elms and other 
trees, and is surrounded by some of the moBt elegant 
buildings in the city. Beside it is the public garden 
of 24 acres. The wharfs are in general spacious, and 
afford ample accommodation to shipping and store- 
houses for merchandise. ijjftLong Wharf is 1800 feet, 
and Central WharfJpSO feet long. The wharfs and 
many of the streotshave been made by raising the 
ground formerly covered by the tide. A great pact 
of the buildings ore of brick, four stories high; but 
many are of granite. The principal public buildings 
include the state-house, which is of brick, situated 
on the highest part of the city; the county court- 
house, which ia.of stone; Faneuil Hall, named from a 
citizen who presented it to the city in 1742, used for 
town meetings and political assemblies, and famous 
historically as the place in whioh the Americans were 
roused by their orators to resistance against the 


British, hence sometimes called the Cradle of Liberty; 
the city-hall, and the old state-house* now used as 
public offices; the splendid granite custom-house, of 
Grocian architecture; the merchants’ exchange; the 
institute for the blind, the Massachusetts general 
, hospital, and the Faneuil -hall market; numerous 
places of worship, many of them handsome and im- 
posing structures, the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
and Trinity Church being among the most splendid 
buildings of the kind in the United States; many 
school-houses, some among them regarded as models 
of their kind; a county jail; a music-hall containing 
an organ remarkable for the beauty of its tone; 
several theatres, and a Grand Opera House. 

There are over 300 primary, about 30 grammar, 
and 4 high schools, besides evening schools for adults. 
The oxpense of supporting the schools is about 
$2,000,000 (£400,000) a year. They are managed 
by a school-board. The principal literary institution 
here is Harvard University, founded in 1638, and 
situated at Cambridge, 3 miles from the city. (See 
Cambridge.) Tho medical branch of this institution 
is established in Boston. The Boston Athenamm 
has two largo buildings— one containing a library, 
and the other a picture-gallery, a hall for public 
lectures, and other rooms for scientific purposes, 
Thore are many literary, scientific, and charitable 
societies in Boston. Among the former are the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the His- 
torical Society, tho Massachusetts Medical Society, 
the Mechanics’ Institution, and the Female College. 
Among the latter are the Humane Society, tiie 
Boston Dispensary, by which the poor are furnished 
with medical attendance and medicine free of ex- 
pense; the fernalo orphan asylum; the boys’ asylum; 
and several others. A prominent feature in Boston 
is the number of good libraries. The most im- 
portant of these is the Public Library, founded in 
1852, which contains about 560,000 vols.; the State 
Library has 50,000 vols. 

The pursuits of the inhabitants are in a great mea- 
sure mercantile. They carry on an extensive home 
and foreign trade, and own many ships, which are 
employed not only in the importing, exporting, und 
coasting trade, but in trade between foreign markets. 
They are also largely engaged in the fisheries. The 
exports in 1897 were valued at £20,888,338; the im- 
ports at £17,137,630. The British shipping entered 
comprised 1620 vessels of 1,479,739 tons burden. 
Many kinds of manufactures are carried on here, one 
of the principal being that of boots and shoes. The 
capitalists of Boston are also the principal proprie- 
tors in joint-stock manufacturing companies estab- 
lished in various towns of the neighbourhood. 
Although Boston may be regarded as the cradle of 
the American newspaper press, since the first Ame- 
rican newspaper, the Newsletter, was Bet up here m 
1704, the newspapers of Boston do not at present 
occupy a very high rank among those of the United 
States. On the other hand, the book-trade of the 
city is important, and some of the periodicals are 
conducted with great ability, and are extensively 
circulated. 

Boston was founded in 1630 by some English emi* 
grants, and was culled by them at first Trimountain, 
from the three heights on which the first Bettlemen 
were made. It reoeived its present name m none 
of an English clergyman, John Cotton, who was 
native of Boston in Lincolnshire, and emigrate 
this city. In the American War of Indepeude ce, 
Boston, which had already placed itself 
foremost in resisting the mother country, P la y ' 
important part. The first decisive steps wore 
here; and in the neighbourhood the battle of "“J 1 k 
Hill was fought June 17, 1776. Boston s«o 
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• prominent position in the movement directed 
towards the abolition of slavery. In 1872 a great 
fire laid 60 or 70 aores of the oity in ashes. 
Benjamin Franklin was born here in 1706. 

BOSTON, Thomas, a popular Scottish divine and 
doctrinal writer, was born at the town of Duns in 
1677, and received his education at the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1699 he was'ordained minister of 
the parish of Simprin (now in Swinton), and in 1707 
he beoame pastor of Ettrick, where he died in 1782. 
Hia most esteemed work is entitled Human Nature 
in its Fourfold State, which first appeared in 1720, 
and has gone through numerous editions. He also 
wrote a Latin treatise on Hebrew accents, entitled 
Tractatus Stigmologicus Hebreeo-Biblicus, <feo. A 
collection of his works was published in 1768, with 
a memoir written by himself ; a more complete col- 
lection with memoir appeared in 1852, edited by 
the Rev. Samuel M'Millan (12 vols.). 

BOSWELL, Jambs, author of the immortal bio- 
graphy of Dr. Johnson, was the son of a Scottish 
judge, Lord Auohinleck (who took this title from 
the name of his estate), and was bom at Edinburgh 
Oct. 29, 1740. He was educated at Edinburgh, and 
studied law there and at Glasgow, and early dis- 
played literary tastes. In 1763, when on a visit to 
London, he was introduoed to Johnson, and though 
thia first meeting was not very hopeful for the 
fnture, a warm friendship Boon sprung up between 
them. In 1765, in view of becoming a member of 
the Scottish bar, Boswell went to study law at 
Utrecht, and before returning he visited Berlin, 
Switzerland, Paris, Italy, Corsica, &c., and made 
the acquaintance of Voltaire, RouBseau, and Paoli, 
who was then at the head of the Corsican party of 
independence. Returning in 1766 he was admitted 
an advocate, but the practice of his profession was 
little to his taste. In 1768 he published a his- 
tory of Corsica, with a lively account of his own 
experiences in the island. The Bame year he again 
met Johnson in London, and his intercourse with 
him was kept up by many subsequent visitB to the 
metropolis; while Johnson himself came to Scot- 
land in 1773, when the pair made their famous 
journey to the Hebrides. This year also BoBwell 
became a member of the famous Literary Club, 
with various members of which, such as Burke and 
Reynolds, he was on terms of intimacy. In 1769 
he had married, but he continued mainly dependent 
«n his father till the latter’s death in 1782, when 
he succeeded to the estate. In 1784 he met John- 
son for the last time at a dinner at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. Two years after (1786) came out his 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. (Johnson’s own account of the tour 
had appeared in 1776). Having latterly been ad- 
mitted to the English bar, he went on circuit and 
held for a year i r two the recordorship of Carlisle; 
and from 1788 onwards ho mostly resided in London, 
in 1/91 appeared his Life of Johnson (two vols, 
quarto), a work which ho had been long preparing, 
and which at once gave readers the same delight as 
has ever since inspired. A second and enlarged 
edition came out in 1793 (three vols., 8vo). By 
is time Boswell’s health had greatly suffered from 
l habits, and he died in London on 

Bob® n ^* v * n 8f ^ 3eRn widower since 1790. 

f oil w * WM ? Angular compound of sense and 
cvJrin ge ™ lne ability and foible bordering on 
mi . h,b (?°°d nature was universally ad- 
selfcrJf T vanit y and want of self-respect and 
weaknl 01 Were h “ evident fault* His 

enjoyed th . eari !7 8een » but tbe man wbo 
the endnru SJ 0 "? .affection of Dr. Johnson and 
friendship ol Burk, mi Remold, had 


better stuff in him than appeared to the superficial 
observer. His Life of Johnson is suoh a masterly 
performance as only a genius for life •portraiture 
could have produced. Among editions of the Life 
may be mentioned that of Oroker (ten vols.), and 
those of Rev. A. Napier (Bohn's Standard library, 
six vols.), and Dr. Birkbeck Hill (Clarendon Frees, 
six vols.), all containing the Tour. See Macaulay's 
Essay, and the muoh more humane and penetrating 
Essay of Carlyle. Boswell left two sons,— -The 
elder, Alexander, bom in 1775, succeeded to the 
family estato, Bat for a year or two in parliament, 
and was oroated a baronet in 1821. He wrote several 
well-known Soottish songs anil various other things 
in verse and prose, and also set up a private press 
from which issued reprints of rare old works in the 
Auchinleck library, in 1822 he met his death in a 
duel with a Mr. Khiart, against whom he had made 
some Bovere attacks in a political journal.— Jamks, 
the second son, bom in 1779, died in 1822, was the 
editor of an improved edition of Malone’s Shak- 
spere, generally known as the Variorum Sh&kspera 
(21 vols., 1821); he was also the author of a Memoir 
of Mr. Malone. 

BOSWORTH, a small town in the county of 
Leicester, England, about 3 miles from which is 
Bosworth Field, where was fought, in 1485, the me- 
morable battle between Richard III. and the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL This battle, 
in which Richard lost his life, put a period to the 
long and bloody Wars of the Roses, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Pop. 1149. 

BOTANIC GARDENS, establishments in which 
plants from all climates, and all parts of tht world, 
are cultivated in the open air. in greenhouses 
and hothouses, mainly for the study of botany. 
Theophrastus seems to have instituted the first 
botanical garden. Attalus, king of Pergamus, and 
Mithridafces of Pontus, established gardens, where 
they cultivated poisons and antidotes. Pliny men- 
tions a botanical garden which was laid out in Italy 
by Antonius Castor, son-in-law of King Deiotarus. 
In the middle ages Charlemagne established such 
gardens near the imperial palaces and castles, specify- 
ing even the particular plants which were to be grown. 
In the beginning of tho fourteenth century MatthiBus 
Sylvaticus, at Salerno, founded the first botanic 
garden , properly so called. The Republic of Venice 
soon afterwards, in 1333, instituted a publio medical 
garden, and had the plants painted by Amadei. The 
paintings are still preserved. After the revival of 
learning, the first botanical gardens, which contained, 
however, for the greater part, merely medioinal 
plants, were laid out in Italy. Duke Alfonso of 
Este was the founder of an excellent institution 
of this kind in Ferrara; then followod the gardens 
in Padua, Pisa, and Pavia. Montpellier in Franoe 
first imitated this example. The academioal gar- 
den in Leyden was instituted in 1677; that of Paris 
in 1633 ; and about the same time the first botanic 
gardens in Germany and England were founded. 
At present the largest and most renowned in Ger- 
many are the Royal Prussian, near Berlin; and 
those of Breslau, Halle, and Leipzig. In Austria the 
chief is the Imperial at Sckonbrunn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna. In Great Britain the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, which under the superintendence 
of Sir William and Sir Joseph D. Hooker have been 
greatly extended and improved, and are now perhaps 
the finest establishment of the kind in the world ; 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, Lon- 
don; and those at Edinburgh and Dublin, are the 
most celebrated scientific institutions of this kina 
In France the garden in Paris, called the Jardin 
des Plantes (Garden of Plants), with its museum* 
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Is the principal. It «u founded by Louis XIII. 
In 1635, and It also a aoologieal garden. In Italy, 
the garden of the university at Turin Is perhaps 
tile best; In Spain, the Royal Garden at Madrid; 
In Denmark, the garden of the university at Copen* 
hagen, The principal botanic gardens in Amerioa 
are at New York, Philadelphia* and Cambridge. 
In Asia, the garden of the East India Company 
at Calcutta Is the most important; Ip Australia 
those of Melbourne and Sydney. — At present most 
Euiopean universities ana many large towns have 
botanic gardens. 

BOTANY (G ft botani, fodder, hetb, plant), or 
Phytoloot (Gr. phyton , plant, and logos, discourse) 
is the science which treats of the vegetable kingdom. 
It thus forms one of the two great divisions of biology, 
or the science of organisation and life, the other being 
soology. 

Plants may be studied from several different points 
of view. The consideration of their general form and 
structure, and the compafison of these in the various 
groups from the lowest to the highest, constitutes 
morphology. The study of the outer forms is called 
external, that of tho inner structure internal mor- 
phology. Physiology treats of their functions and of 
the life-processes of jthe plant as a whole. Systematic 
botany considers the'arrnngement of plants in groups 
and sub-groups according to the greater or less de- 
gree of reseinblanoe and genetic relationship between 
them. It comprises taxonomy, or the principles of 
classification ; terminology, dealing with the technical 
nomenclature for the various parts of plants ; and 
phytography, or the proper principles of plant-descrip- 
tion. Geographical botany tells of their distribution 
on the earth’s surface, and strives to account for the 
faots observed, while palccobotany or fossil botany 
affords an explanation of plant life in the suc- 
cessive geological Btrata which make up the earth's 
crust. Economic botany comprises the Btudy of the 
produots of tho vegetable kingdom as regards their 
use to man. Vegetable teratology treats of monstrosi- 
ties or departures from normal type in the vegetable 
kingdom, and the nosology of plantB comprises a sys- 
tematic account of the diseases, both general and 
special, to which they are subject. Various other 
, terms, such as organography , organogeny, &o., are in 
occasional use as names of portions of botanical 
science, but most of these are either unnecessary or 
so variously used as to become misleading. No gener- 
ally accepted arrangement of the divisions of botany 
yet exists. 

The simplest plants are very minute, and can only 
be studied by use of the compound microscope. A 
little rain w&tor which has been standing Bomo time 
when thus examined is found to contain a number of 
roundish gieen objects, each of whioh is an individual 
plant, consisting of one ctll only, with an external 
limiting membrane or cell-wall of a substance known 
as ccllulosi , within which is granular, viscid proto- 
plasm. Tlu protoplasm contains special chloroplasts 
to hold the gieen colouring matter, chlorophyll, and 
also an oval darker body, the nucleus. Protococcus 
(or Iiamatococcus) pluviali^ as this little plant is 
called, though so simpltfu ^lt able, by virtuo of the 
living protoplasm, to dBo up food from the water 
around it ; $o work that food up into more cellulose 
and protoplasm sovaito increase in Bi?e; and, finally, 
to produce new individuals, more Protocooci, by a 
process of oell-division. If we imagine Protococcus 
to elongate considerably and be repeatedly divided 
aorois by cell-walls, we gat a row or filament of cells, 
a very common form among the low orders of plants; 
the masses of green threads seen floating in ditches 
in the spring and summer constat of such a filament- 
ous plant called Spirogyra. Or we may have a single 
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flat sheet of cells, as In the delicate gresn sea-weed 
Ulva. Increased complexity of structure is exempli- 
fied in many of the ordinary sea- weeds, the stalk and 
more or leaa flattened expansions of which are several 
to many cells thick, the external cell-layers differing 
somewhat in structure from the internal. But we 
cahnot distinguish fti any of these between a stem, 
leaf, or root, as we can, for instanoe, in the more 
highly differentiated fern. Plants in whioh snob a 
distinction pannot be drawn are called Thattophytes, 
And their whole body a thallus. Thallophytee can 
be divided into two classes : Alga and Fungi. The 
former are distinguished by the presence of the green 
colouring matter chlorophyll, which is of vital im- 
portance in the physiology of tho plant; sometimes 
the green colour is obscured by the presence of a 
brown or red oompound, as in the brown and rsd 
sea-weeds. The Fungi contain no chlorophyll, and 
also differ in being composed of numbers of deli- 
cate interlacing tubes or hyphen, often forming, as in 
the mushroom, quite large and complicated structures. 
Lichens are an interesting qlasf between Algse and 
Fungi, inasmuch as they are built up of an alg% and 
a fungus, whioh live together and are mutually de- 
pendent on each other — the alga supplying the fungus 
with organio food and receiving from It dissolved 
salts and water as well as shelter in the fungus body. 
The host-plants on whioh the lichen fhngl depend 
for their existence are very small (one- or few-celled 
algse), and are completely enclosed within the my- 
celium of those fungi. 

Going a step higher we reach the Hepatioa or 
Liverworts , in which wo can trace a transition from 
the thallus-plants or thallophytee to the stem-plants 
or cormophytes. Above these are the Mosses, where, 
for the first time, we distinguish a clear differentiation 
of the part of the plant above ground into a stem 
and leaves borne upon it. The stem is attached to 
the soil by delicate colourless hairs — root-hairs, but 
though these perform the office of roots they are 
quito distinct in origin and structure from the roots 
of higher plants. The structure of mosses is very 
Bimple, and the leaves are usually thin plates of oells 
In them we note what is known as an alternation of 
generations. The moss-plant proper is the galhuA o 
phyte or sexual generation, and it produces male or- 
gans, antheridia, and female organ Jjarchq/onia. By 
the fertilization of the oospherc of the latter kf the 
anthcrozoids of the former a cell is produced capable 
of germinating into a new plant. This new plant 
is, however, quite distinct from the moss-plant It 
consists of a stalk and capsule or case containing 
spores ; from the spore develops a mass of entangled 
thread-like bodies called a protonema, from whioh 
moss-plants proper will in due course be budded 
off. It is therefore a sporophyte or asexual genera- 
tion. KiBing still higher to the fern-like plants, in- 
cluding the Ferns proper, Equisetums (Horso-taijs), 
and Ly copods (Club- mosses), we notice a great an- 
vance in complexity both of external form and in- 
ternal structure. The leaves are large, often much 
branched, the stem stout and firm, while instead of 
the few Bimple hairs which was all thp indication of 
a root-Bystem to be found in the moss, there are well- 
developed true roots. Microscopic examination 0* 
sections of stem, leaf, or root Bhows great differences 
in structure between variftts grcppsbf cells; there is, 
in fact, marked differentiation of tissues. A tis» u ® 18 
a layer, row, or group of cent whfcbJiave all under- 
gone a similar development ; by‘«Qr erenttatum V 
tissues we mean that vaxfeurlayers, rows, or groups 
have developed in diflSpA ways, so that we can 
make out and mark by distinctive names the w®* 
men ts of which a stem or leaf ft bufll «P* 
structure of thallophytee and ttome is very stop 1 * 
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* W'tfnufc besides other well-marked tissues, microspores, now called pollen-grains. The sporo- 
we.Wfrt with one of eo great Importance in the phylls or leaf -like bodies on which the two kinds of 
higher pmU, and so constantly present, that it is spores were formed take the oharacteristio forms of 
used as % flistbotlte characteristic of all the plants stamens (the male sporophylls) and oarpeU (this female 
abo^e the mosses. Ferps and flowering-plants which sporophylls). Moreover, by the confining of the 
contain this vosciUar tissue are known as vatoular growth of these stamens and carpels to definite parts 
plants, ih Contrast to the ttaallophy tes and mosses, or of definite shoots, by their arrangement in whorls or 
edMdtMontei^hereltlsnotfoimd. Microscopical spirals, and by surrounding them with protective 
examination of a very thin longitudinal slice ox the envelopes, the calyx and corolla, the flower proper is 
stem, root, or leaf-stalk of % vascular plant shows produced. Hence the reason of the name/ow cring- 
bundles of long oells running lengthwise, the walls plants. They are divided into two elasses. (1) Those 
of whioh ate not uniformly thin, as in the oells in which the Beed is developed on an open leaf, 
making upjthe groundwork of the portion examined, termed a carpel, and called therefore Oymnotperm 
bnt are oovered with ourious markings whioh are (Gr. gymnos, naked, and sperma , seed); and (2) those 
seen to represent local thickenings of the walls, thin in which the seed is developed in a closed chamber 
places, or pit* being left between them, These cells, or ovary, formed by the folding together of one or 
whioh are qujfce empty, are the wood-oells; they are more carpels, and called accordingly Angiosperms (Gr. 
placed end to end, and when, as frequently ooours, angeion, vessel). To the former belong the Conifers 
the end-walls separating the cavities of two cells (Conifer®)— pines, firs, yew, larch, spruoe, cypress, 
become absorbed, a wood vessel is formed. Near the &o. — and the exotio orders of Cyoads (Cycadese) and 
elements of the wood, but differing greatly from them Gnctacear, to the Utter the rest of our trees and the 
in their delicate^unchanged walls and thick visoid enormous number of field and garden plants which 
contents, are the last-vessels, or sieve-tubes, so called are not ferns or mosses. Angiosperms again Are 
from the end-to-end communication between two subdivided into Monocotyledons, where the embryo 
cells being established, not by absorption of the or young plant contained in the seed has only one 
whole wall, but by its perforation at numerous spots primary leaf or seed-leaf ; and Dicotyledons, where 
forming a sieve arrangement. This combination of an opposite pair of such leaves is present. This die- 
wood and bast vessels forms the essential part of tinction between 1-ootyledoned and 2-cotyledoned 
what is therefore known as vascular tissue. (See plants is the index to many other important differ- 
Flate III. of this article.) In the ferns and their ences of structure, such as the nature and arrange- 
allies a well-marked alternation of generations also ment of the vascular bundles, the veining and shape 
exists, but with this difference from the mosses, that of the leaves, the number of parts in the flower- 
the plant proper or the prominent generation is the whorls, &o. Like the vascular cryptogams, Phanero- 
asexual one or the sporophyte. On the back of the gams are differentiated into a shoot portion above 
frond of a fern there wiU be seen at the proper the ground, consisting of a stem bearing leaves, and 
season a series of small brown bodieB called sori. a subterranean root- portion. Both stem and root 
Each sorus contains a number of still smaller spor- are often copiously branched, so that one individual 
angia or spore-cases, which again inclose the spores, may cover a large area both above and below ground. 
From these spores on germination there develops the Stem, leaves, and roots all Bhow great variety in 
gametophyte or sexual generation, which in this case form and adaptation. 

is called a prothallium. These prothallia are small The embryo, nr rudimentary plant (see Plate IL, 
liverwort-like bodies which produce on the under- figs. 56-61) contained in the seed, consists of a very 
surface antheridia and archegonia, by means of which short axis or stem, bearing one (in Monocotyledons), 
a fern -plant is again producod. In most of the two (in Dicotyledons), or several (in many Gyinno- 
ferns, horse-tails, and club-mosses the spores are all sperms) primary leaves, the cotyledons, above which 
of one kind in eaoh species, and the prothallia are it terminates in a little bud or plumule, while below 
developed entirely outside them; but in the higher them the axis passes into the primary mot or radulc. 
vascular cryptogams, including the Marsileace®, When the seed germinates, the radicle is the first 
Salviniace®, Selaginelle®, and Isoete®, we find male to protrude between the separating seed-coats, and, 
and female Bpores produoed in each species and a growing downwards, fixes itself in the soil. Then 
gradually increasing inclosure of the prothallium the plumule grows out, aocompanied or not, as the 
within the spore. The larger spores, the female or case may be, by the cotyledons, whioh have hitherto 
macrospores, produce prothallia bearing only arche- conoealed and protected it, and by rapid growth soon 
gonia, whilst the small male microsporei produce develops into a stem bearing leaves. The stem pro- 
prothallia bearing only antheridia. duoes buds and branches, and continues growing 

Phanerogams, or Flowering -plants, represent the throughout the life of the plant; but while in Gyin- 
highest group of plants: Seed-plants, or Spermaphyta, nosperms and Dicotyledons it also continually in- 
is a better term, as they differ from those already oreases in thickness through its whole length, Mono- 
described in the production of a seed in which the cotyledons are distinguished by the fact that when 
embryo is completely inclosed. The much greater once the stem has reached a certain thickness its 
variety in form and structure seen in them os com- diameter usually remains unchanged. The same rule 
pared with the ferns justifies us in regarding them applies to the branches. The cause of this difference 
as the highest group in the vegetable kingdom; but is found in the internal structure. In the Gymno- 
botanists are now agreed in considering the old sperm and Dicotyledon (see Plate III.) a transverse 
classification of plants into phanerogamia and eryp- seotion in a very young stage has the following ap- 
togamia as wrong in placing groups of very different pearance : Starting from the outside we have, (1) a 
rank on the same level. In flowering-plantB the pro- single protective layer of cells with thick external 
cess of inolosing the prothallium within the mega- walls, the epidermis. (2) Inside this, and forming 
spore is carried further, and the prothallia themselves, what is called the cortex, are a number of thin - 
both male and female, become minute, transformed, walled cells arranged like bnoks in a wall, or touch- 
and in a sense degenerate. The megaspores are now ing only at their rounded edges, and leaving in teroel- 
known as embryo- saos and the megasporangia as lular spaces. Suoh an arrangement, where the cells 
< jyy*cs ; and in the angiosperms these ovules are are not much longer than broad, is oalled a paren • 
themselves inclosed in a chamber oalled an ovarv. chyma. (3) Within the cortex is a ring of vascular 
The miorosporangia are the pollen-sacs, Inolosing the bundles, each consisting essentially of a little group 
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of bast* vessels towards the outside and wood- vessels 
on the inside, separated by a single layer of oells, the 
cambium-layer. (4) Within the ring of bundles is the 
ith, of parenchyma like the cortex, and united to it 
y strands of similar parenchymatous cells passing 
between the bundles and known as medullary rays. 
As the young stem grows, however, the cambium 
between the bundles starts a development of fresh 
bast, parenohyma, and wood, so that instead of a 
number of separate bundles there is a complete vas- 
cular ring. The cambium-ring remains m active 
growth throughout the whole life of the plant, and 
by producing new bast on the outside and wood on 
the inside causes continual increase in thickness. 
The epidermia, which would of course soon give way 
beneath the strain of the growth inside, is replaced 
as a protective layer by the bark, development of 
which keeps pace with increase in diameter Now 
in the young monoootyledonous stem, instead of a 
few bundles arranged in a ring separating pith from 
oortex, a great number are scattered through the 
whole internal parenchymatous tissue, so that we 
cannot distinguish any pith at all. The bundles, 
moreover, have no cambium-layer, so that when 
once formed their development is complete, and 
there is no inorease in thickness. Such bundles are 
described as dosed , whilst those of dicotyledonous 
plants are known as indefinite or open bundles, 
Steins, whioh may be simple or branched , are either 
aerial or subterranean. Aerial forms are, (1) erect, 
as the trunks of trees, or the more slender stems 
of most herbaceous plants, or the hollow culms of 
grasses; (2) prostrate, as the creeping runners of the 
strawberry; (3) ascending , when they rise obliquely 
upwards; (4) decumbent, trailing but ascending at 
apex; (5) creeping , prostrate and rooting at inter- 
vals; or, (6) climbing, in which case they may either 
twine round a support, like the hop ; or hold on by 
means of prickles , like the bramble ; or more usually 
by tendrils, as in the vine; or, finally, by roots 
given oil from the stem, os in the ivy. Examples of 
subterranean stems are, (1) the rhizome (Plate I., 
figs. 6-9), a horizontal stem sending forth aerial 
shoots from its upper and roots from its lower sur- 
face, as in the iris, the peppermint, the Band-Bedgc, 
Ac.; (2) the tuber (Plate I, figs. 12-13), a much- 
swollen fleshy underground branch, like the potato, 
the eyes of whioh are buds; (3) the bulb (Plate 1., 
figs. 10-11), a very short undeveloped stem with 
overlapping fleshy leaves, as in the lily and the 
onion; (4) the term or tolul bulb (Plate I., figB. 
14-15), a sort of bulb in which the main body con- 
sists of the thickened axis, the scales being few and 
small, as in crocus, cclchicum, Ac. 

Branches proceed from buds which are formed in 
the autumn in the axils of the leaves, that is, at the 
point where the leaf or leaf-stalk is joined on to the 
■tern ; they remain dormant through the winter, and 
grow out into new shoots in the spring. These buds 
are simply contracted shoots in which, though the 
leaves have been produced as usual, the axis, owing 
to weather conditions, has not elongated ; and when 
in the spring this elongation is resumed the bud 
takes on the ordinary form of tkh shoot (Plate I., 
figs. 17-86). Brancninfi^iy dichotomy or forking, 
that is, by the division apex into two, is com- 
mon among cryptogams, but in flowering-plants it is 
almost unknown. Branches usually arise from the 
sides of the parent shoot, just behind the growing 
point, or, as it is called, in acropetal succession. 

The leaf is borne on the stem; its tissues, epi- 
dermal, cortical, and vascular, are continuous with 
those of the stem;* but it is distinguished by the 
fact that its growth is limited, ana thus it soon 
reaches the normal size ard stops growing. The 


places where leaves oome off from the stem are 
called nodes. There is great variety both in the 
position and form of leaves. Their position is said 
to be radical when they are all borne dose together 
at the base of the stem, as in the dandelion; or 
oauline , when they are borne on the upper parte ; in 
the, latter case they may have a whorled arrange- 
ment, where several oome oft at the same level in a 
circle round the stem, as in the herb Paris and 
goose-grass ; or opposite, where two stand on opposite 
sides at each node, as in the gentians, lilac, Ac.; or 
alternate, where only one comes off at the same level. 
The study of leaf arrangement is known as phyllo- 
taxis. A leaf may be stalked or Hssile\ if sessile, 
the blade is joined direotly on to the Btem. The 
stalk 1 b known as the petiole , the flattened expanded 
blade as the lamina. The leaf may be simple (Plate 

II., figs. 1, 2, 8, 4, Ao.) or compound (Plate II., 
figs. 7 and 8). A simple leaf oannot be divided 
without tearing the lamina ; while a compound leaf 
is made up of independent leaflets, which may all 
come off from the same point as in the hom-chestnut, 
which is the digitate or palmate form (Plate II., 
fig. 5) ; or may be arranged along a continuation of 
the petiole, as in the ash, which is the pinnate form 
of a compound leaf (Plate II., figs. 7-8). The 
temate leaf may be regarded as an intermediate 
form; in it there are three leaflets springing from 
nearly the same point, as in the strawberry. A 
simple leaf, or a leaflet of a compound leaf, is de- 
scribed in respect of shape, toothing, Ac., by various 
terms. In shape it may be (1) linear, as in grasses; 
(2) lanceolate, or lanoe-shaped ; (8) elliptical ; (4) 
ovate, or egg-shaped (Plate II., fig. 2) ; (5) orbtcular t 
or circular ; (6) cuneate, or wedge-shaped; (7) spatu- 
late, as in the daisy ; (8) cordate , or heart-shaped ; (9) 
remform, or kidney-shaped ; (10) sagittate, oi arrow- 
shaped ; (11) hastate, or halberd-Bhaped; Ac. As 
regards its apex, it may be acute (Plate II., fig. 2), 
obtuse (Plate II., fig. 1), emarginate or notched (Plate 

II. , tig. 7), Ao. ; and its edge may be entire or untoothed 
(Plate II., fig. 1); serrate (Plate II., fig. 2), with 
small sharp teeth pointing forward; dentate, when 
the teeth point outwards; orenate, with rounded teeth; 
sinuate, with wavy outline; incised or jagged, when 
irregularly toothed ; Ac. When the incisions of the 
edge penetrate deeper, the leaf becomes lobed (Plate 

II., fig. 3), and this lobing may be, according to 
the venation of the leaf, pinnate or palmate. The 
deeper lobings may be called pmnatifid, pinnatipar- 
tite, or pinnatuect (Plate II., figs. 4 and 6). At 
the foot of the petiole of the leaf in many plants, 
such as the rose, the peas, and the vetches, two 
small leaf-like bodies, called stipules, are found. 
Leaves with stipulos are described as stipulate', 
others are exstipulate (Plate I., figs. 87-40)^ Th« 
tissue of the lamina is traversed by vascularbundlsB, 
which are continuous through the petiole with those 
of the stem. The infinite variety of their ramifica- 
tions is the cause of the often very characteristic 
venation of the leaves. In dicotyledons the veins 
and veinlets usually form a sort of net* work, and 
the leaves are then known as net-veined or reticulated. 
In monocotyledons, on the other hand, the main 
veins usually run in a sort of parallel manner along 
the length of the leaf, and are connected by ctobs 
veinlets forming a kind of lattice- work ; these are 
called parallel-veined leave*. Net-veined leaves, 
again, may have the main vebjp arranged to 
palmate manner, when they are balled pwaMp 
veined, or in a pinnate manner, when they am 
described as pinnatdy -veined, the main central ve 
being called the midrib of the leaf. ^ eave8 ,, 
said to be deciduous when they fall annually, 
do in the most common foreet-trees; or perrnnvm 
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' m *hm they ttat longer, u in the fin, laurels, too, 
Leaves or lehflpts. ore often very much modified 
‘ Ob m etamorphoeM’, thus the spines of the oaotus are 
itydfctaocphofled orl'jnodified leaves; many tendrils, 
sterns those of the pea tribe, are leaflets; the ourious 
-pitchers of some plants (see Cabnivoboub Plants) 
are modified leaf- stalks. When we consider the 

'flower we shall find that its various members are 
all more or Iosb modified leaves. 

In Dicotyledons and Gyronosperma the primary 
root or radiole after emerging from the seed con- 
tinues to grow vigorously, often with copious lateral 
branching, forming an extensive root-system ; but in 
Monocotyledons it soon perishes, and its place is 
taken by roots developed from the base of the stem ; 
such roots are called adventitious, or, more properly 
in this case, secondary. Adventitious roots occur 
also in Dicotyledons, as jn creeping stems like the 
strawberry, which bears buds at intervals from 
which new shoots are formed and roots given off. 
The dinging Toots of the ivy are also adventitious. 
There are many forms of roots : some are large and 
woody, as those of trees ; others fibrous, &b in grasses 
(Plate I., fig. 16) ; or they may be greatly swollen, 
forming tap roots, such as the fleshy globose root of 
the turnip, or the conical one of the carrot. Such 
fleshy developments are due to the plant storing up 
a quantity of reserve food-material in the first year 
on which to draw in the second, when it will want 
to expend all its energy in flowering and fruiting. 
The potato, which is a swollen Htem, answers the 
same purpose. The mistletoe and other parasites 
give off sucker-like roots which penetrate into the 
tissues of their host. 

As to their reproduction , plants may be asexual, 
that is, not requiring the co-operation of two distinct 
(male and female) elements to produoe a new indi- 
vidual; or sexual , when two such elements are 
necessary, and a process of fertilization takes place 
in which the female cell is impregnated by one or 
more male cells, and the cell resulting from the 
fusion of the two gives rise by very extensive growth 
and division to a new individual; or, as in many 
cryptogams, they may reproduce their specieB both 
aBexually and sexually, in more or less regular rota- 
tion. In the very lowest plants, like Bacteria, only 
asexual reproduction iB known, but in most Thallo- 
phytes both forms occur. In the higher forms of 
these latter numbers of small cells called spores or 
conidia are produced which on germination give rise 
to a plant similar to that which bore them. In the 
Bexu&l process the contents of a male organ (usually 
called an antheridium) escape and impregnate the 
oosphere, or female cell contained in the female organ 
(usually known as an archegonium). The fertilized 
oosphere is termed an oospore , and by growth and 
division gives rise to a plant like that on which it 
was produced. In mosses and fern-like plants both 
Btxual and asexual reproduction oocur ; but here, as 
explained above, the life-history of the plant is di- 
vided into two stages, one in which it exists as an 
asexual individual, another in which it is sexual. 
»V hat we call a fern is in reality the sporophyte or 
asexual individual producing spores. The spores when 
*et free germinate on a damp surface and produce 
not a new fern-plant, but a tiny green heart-shaped 
cellular expansion, called a protkallium , attached to 
the substratum by delicato root-hairs. Microscopical 
examination of its under surface reveals the sexual 
organs (the antheridium) producing motile male cells, 
which escape, pass into the female organ, and ferti- 
lize the oosphere, which then becomes the oospore. 
Ine oospore does not produce a new prothallium, 
out a fern-plant like the one with which we origi- 
n *liy started. The oycle is thus complete. 


The flower (Plate II., figs. £7-38) of a seed-plant 
is a shoot modified for purposes of reproduction. A 
buttercup, for instance, consist© of a number of 
modified leaves borne in several whorls on the some- 
what expanded top of the stalk, the receptacle or 
thalamus. Dissection of the flower shows (1) An 
outer whorl of five green or greenish -yellow leaves, 
very like ordinary foliage leaves; these are the sepals, 
and together make up the oalyx. (2) An inner 
whorl of five yellow leaves, compering the corolla, 
each leaf being a petal ; this is the most conspicuous 
part of the flower. (3) More or less protected by 
the petals are a great number of stamen!, arranged 
in circles, each consisting of a slender stalk or flla- 
ment capped by an anther, u little case containing 
the dry powdery pollen. The stamens are really 
much • modified leaves; collectively they form the 
andnxeium. (4) The rest of the receptacle right up 
to the apex is also covered by very much modified 
seed-like leaves, spirally arranged, the carpels, form- 
ing the pistil or gvnacium. Each carpel consists of 
a basal portion the ovary , in which fa contained an 
ovule , and of a terminal boak-liko portion, the style. 
The andrccciuiu and gjnoecium, being the parts 
directly concerned in reproduction, are distinguished, 
as the east ntial organs of the flower, from the oalyx 
and corolla, which are only indirectly so concerned, 
though of great importance in tho process. The 
ovule (Plate II., figB. 43 59) contained in the ovary 
is equivalent to the spore, or rather spore-case, pro- 
duced by the fern, but instead of escaping and pro- 
ducing an independent Bexual individual it remains 
in tho ovary, where processes go on within it corres- 
ponding to those resulting in the formation of the 
free and independent prothaJlium of the fern, and 
finally an oosphere is produced. Pollen from the 
stamen of the same or another plant has meanwhile 
been brought on to the special receptive portion of 
the style known as tho stigma, where it protrudes a 
long tube which reaches right down through the 
Btyle to the ovule. This tube contains the male 
nucleus ; it comes into close contact with the 
oosphere and fertilizes it. The oosphere then beoomas 
an oospore, which by growth and division forms the 
embryo or new plant, while still included in the coats 
of the ovule Tho ovule thus becomes the Beed, 
which ultimately loaves the mother plant, bearing 
with it the embryo. 

In tho buttercup the members of eaoh whorl of 
leaves composing the flower spring from the reoep- 
tacle quite independently of each other, and of those 
of adjoining whorls. In many flowers, however, 
cohesion takes place between the similar members 
of a whorl ; thus the petafa frequently cohere to a 
greater or less distance from their base, and two 
great divisions of the Dicotyledons depend on this 
condition, namely, PdLypttalcc, where the petafa are 
free, as in the buttercup and poppy ; and Qamopctalae, 
with more or less coherent petals, as in the harebell 
and primrose. Likewise the calyx may be, as in the 
buttercup, poly sepal out (or chonsepalous) or yamo- 
sepalms ; and similarly thegynocciuiu, instead of being 
composed of free carpols as in the buttercup, the 
apocarpous condition, may be formed by the cohesion 
of several carpels into a one- to several-chanibered 
compound ovary, as in tho snap-dragon, when it is 
said to be syncarpoue. A gynmeium of only one carpel 
must of necessity be apocaqious, but in such a case 
the term monocarpellary is often used to describe it. 
The stamens of ‘a flower are described as syngene - 
tious when, as in the whole order of Composites, the 
anthers are united whilst the filaments are distinct. 
When they are united by their filaments, they are de- 
scribed as monadeLphous, diaddphous, polyadelphous, 
itc., according to the number of groups so formed. 
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Adhesion also oooun between members of different 
whorls ; thus the stamens are frequently inserted on 
the base of the petals so that if we pull off a petal 
a stamen comes with it ; and sometimes, as in orchids, 
the androBcium and gynoecium are adherent, forming 
a column or gynostemium. If the other floral whorls 
are Inserted on the receptacle beneath the pistil they 
are said to be hypogynoua and the pistil superior, as 
for instanoe in the poppy ; if, on the other hand, as 
in the fuchsia, they spring from the top of the ovary, 
they are said to be epigynous and the pistil inferior. 
At the base of eaoh petal of the buttercup, on the 
inner surfaoe, a small nectary will be noticed. It ib 
from these neotaries or honey-glands that bees obtain 
their honey, and in the process of obtaining it they 
are dusted by the pollen if the anthers are mature. 
This pollen they carry in the course of their wander- 
ings to other members of the same species having 
the pistil ready for fertilization. Plants fertilized 
thus by the aid of insects, or in a similar way by 
the wind (as in many of our trees), are said to be 
cross - fertilized , the former being distinguished as 
insect-fertilized or entomophilous , and the latter as 
wind-fertilized or ancmophiloua. In the ordinary 
buttercup very few of the carpels are mature before 
all the stamenB have shed their pollen, and thus, 
though self-fertilization is possible and does occur, 
cross- fertilization is much the commoner method; 
such a plant is described as protandrous or proter- 
androus. Similarly, a plant whose stigmas are ma- 
ture before the anthers is jtrolerogynout. (See Chosb- 
fertiliz at] on in Sufp.) The inflorescence of a plant 
is its mode of flower-bearing, but is also often used 
of the flower-clusterB themselves. It is of two goneral 
types, indeterminate and determinate. In the former 
only the lateral axes or pedicels terminate in flowers, 
whilst the central axiB or rachis does not; in the 
latter, flowerB terminate both the central and lateral 
axes In the first the lower or outer flowers are the 
first to expand, and thuB thU mode ib known as the 
ascending or centripetal ; the latter being, on the 
contrary, descending or centrifugal. The chief special 
forms of the first type are (1) the raceme (Plate 11 , 
fig. 11), a simple cluster having the flowers on Bome- 
what equal stalks or pedicels springing from a more or 
less elongated rachis or main axis; (2) the corymb 
(Plate II., fig. 10), in which the pedicels are of such 
lengths as to make the cluster flat-topped or nearly 
so ; (3) the umbel (Plate II., fig 23), like the last, 
but with an extremely short rachis and nearly equal 
pedicels, which thus appear to come from one point; 
(4) the head (Plate 11., fig. 18), a globular group of 
flowers either sessile or very shortly pedicellate , (5) 
the spike (Plate II., fig. 12), like a head, but with 
a longer axis. To the determinate type belong (1) 
the cyme (Plate II., fig. 24), a general term for any 
oentripet&l inflorescenoe; (2) the glouierule (Plate II., 
fig. 26), a head formed on the determinate type ; (3) 
cymote racemes, spikes, &c. Other terms are em- 
ployed, of which the most important is panicle, either 
restricted to a compound raceme or used of any open, 
much-branched flower-cluster. In connection with 
flowers and infloresoenceH we often find special furinB 
of leaves called bracts (Plate II., fig 10), which 
are sometimes large and very Hke ordinary foliage 
leaves, but are in other smaller and membran- 
ous, or scaly. A oircle ofbracts around the base of 
a head or umbel is known as an involucre (Plate II., 
figs. 18 and 23). A particular form of inflorescence 
is sometinies persistent throughout an entire order, 
as the compound umbel in Umbelliferte, and the 
head in Composites. 

An important characteristic is the fruit , which is 
the result of fertilization on the ovary. While the 
changes are going on by which the ovule becomes 


the seed the ovary also grows, often enormously, and 
forms the pericarp , which surrounds and proteots 
the seed or seeds. The pericarp consists of an outer 
layer or epicarp, a middle layer or mesocarp, and an 
inner or endocarp. The outer usually forms the 
skin of the fruit ; the two others may l>e succulent 
as in the berry, or the mesocarp only may be suocu- 
leat and the endocarp hard and stony as in the plum. 
Besides the embrvo the seed oontains a store of food- 
material on which the young plant feedB during the 
first stages of its growth, and the seed itself is sur- 
rounded by a coat called the testa derived from the 
ovule. This consists of albuminous, starchy, or fatty 
matter. In what are called albuminous seeds, as 
those of palms, the seed » chiefly composed of food- 
material in which is embedded a small embryo; the 
edible part of a cocoa-nut is the albuminous reserve- 
material. In other seeds, like the bean, the fleshy 
cotyledons have already absorbed this food-material 
into themselves, and the Becdling draws on its own 
cotyledons for support; these seeds are known aB ex- 
albuminous. Many terms are used to describe vari- 
ous forms of fruits; of these the most important are 
(1 ) the legume (Plate II., fig. 71), a pod which dehisces 
or opens when ripe by both Butures, as in peas and 
the whole family of Leguminosee; (2) the follicle, a pod 
dehiscing by one suture only, as in marsh-marigold; 
(3) the capsule, a loosely used term, denoting the 
dehiscent, compound pod; (4) thesiliqua (Plate II., 
fig. 70), a sort of narrow two-valved capsule, as in 
Lady’s -smock and many other of the Crncifcree; 
(5) the silicula , a Bhort Biliqua, as in Shepherd’s-purse 
and other crucifers ; (6) the samara or key (Plate II., 
figs. 64, 65), an indehiscent, winged, one- seeded 
fruit, &b in elm, birch, maple, &c. ; (7) the achene, 
a small, hard, dry, one-seeded, indehiscent fruit, as 
in the buttercup and other ranunculaceous plants; 
(8) tho nut, differing from the last-named in its 
larger size, and in being compound and many-ovuled 
in its unfertilized condition, though single-seeded 
and one- celled when ripe, as in beech, oak, and other 
trees ; (9) the drupe, a stone fruit like the cherry 
or plum ; (10) the berry, a fruit with a fleshy peri- 
carp, as the grape, gooseberry, &o. ; (11) the strobilus 
or cone, the characteristic fruit of coniferous trees; 
(12) the sorosis of the mulberry and (13) the syconus 
of the fig are multiple fruits, or an inflorescence in 
fruit. 

It was stated above that the ovule might be fer- 
tilized by pollen from the same flower or from 
another plant ; experiment has shown that the lat- 
ter produces better results, both as regards quality 
and quantity of seed, and the vigour of the seedlings. 
That is, cross- fertilization is preferable to self-fer- 
tilization, and the various, often extremely curious, 
shapes of a flower and its parts are mainly for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the former and preventing the latter. 

Many flowers contain both stamens and pistil, 
these are termed bisexual or hermaphrodite (§) ; 
while others contain stamens or pistils only, such 
are said to be unisexual. When both male (£) and 
female ($) flowers occur on tho same plant the 
species is wontrciows, like the hazel; while it i® 
dicrcw us if the separate sexes are borne on different 
individuals, as U the case in the hop. 

Plants which, like the Bunflower, pass through all 
the stages from germination to production of fru* 
and seed in one season, and then perish, art > called 
annuals ; if two years are required, as with the tur- 
nip and onion, they are called biennale; while P e *? n ~ 
nials last several to many years, during which tney 
may flower and seed many times. In some plan 
only the rootstock is perennial, the parte of t 
plant above ground dying away each year. 
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Physiology.— A plant is built up chiefly of four 
elements : carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
with small quantities of sulphur and phosphorus 
end tome mineral matter. Substances containing 
these must therefore form the food. A green plant 
can take up its carbonaoeous food in a very simple 
form by means of the green chlorophyll contained 
especially in its leaves. This absorbs some of the 
sun's rays, and by virtue of the energy represented 
by the light so absorbed the protoplasm oan obtain 
the carbon from the carbonic acid gas present in 
the atmosphere, and work it up into the organio 
substances which constitute the plant substance. 
This process of transformation of inorganio matter 
into organized material, or of organized into more 
highly organized materials, is known as assimila- 
tion or anabolism-, and the opposite process, which 
also goes on in living organisms, is called catabol- 
ism. The two together, regarded as phases of one 
continuous process, are known as metabolism. An 
animal, having no chlorophyll, has to use more com- 
plex carbon-containing compounds, in fact those 
which have already been worked up in the vegetable 
kingdom. The othor items of the food are obtained 
from the water and mineral salts in the Hoil, the 
Halts being brought into solution and absorbed with 
Large quantities of water by the roots. The leaves 
are the laboratory where the food is worked up into 
the complex compounds which form the plant sub- 
stance, and to raise the crude material from the 
absorbing roots to the loaves there is an upward 
current of liquid through the stem. This is known 
os the transpiration current ; it travels in the wood- 
cells and veBBels. A much larger quantity of water 
is absorbed than is required as food; this is got rid 
of by transpiration , that is, by the giving off of water- 
vapour through the stomata of the leaves. This is 
evident if a plant be placed under a glass shade in the 
sunlight, the vapour given off becoming condensed 
on the glass. The complex compounds elaborated in 
the leaves are returned to all parts of the plant, espe- 
cially where growth, or storage of reserve-material, 
ih taking place, by means of the other constituent of 
the vascular bundle, the bast tissue. 

Fungi and a few seed-plants contain no chloro- 
phyll and cannot therefore get their carbonaceous 
food from the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, 
hut have to live on decaying vegetable or animal 
matter, when they are termed saprophytes (Greek 
sapros } rotten), like mushrooms, or on living plants 
or animals, when they are called parasites ; such are 
for example the rust of corn, potato disease, and 
all thoso bacteria which produce infectious disease. 
I’lunts, like animals, breathe; respiration goes on 
both day and night, and is represented by the 
absorption of oxygen from, and the return of car- 
bonic acid gas to the atmosphere. If we prevent a 
plant from breathing, that is, keep it in an atmos- 
phere containing no free oxygen, it will sooner or 
later die. 


Systematic Botany. — In botany, as in aoology, 
individuals which closely resemble each other form 
collectively a species. Where existing differences 
are considered too minute to constitute difference 
of species the set of individuals in which they oocur 
ranks as a variety of the species. Species which, 
though having each some distinctive peculiarity, yet 
on the whole resemble each other, constitute a genus. 
Assemblages of genera agreeing in oertain marked 
characters form families or natural orders. The 
names of the orders are generally formed on the 
type of Rosacea, the rose order, Ulmaeea, the elm 
order, &a Classes, such as Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons , contain a large number of natural 
orders. The older systems of classification were 
based largely on the usee of plants, for they were 
studied simply from a medicinal or generally econo- 
mic point of view. In 108*2, however, John Ray 
discovered the difference between Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons, and published an arrangement of 
plants founded on their structural forms, especially 
on the characters afforded by the seed ; this formed 
the basis of the natural system of classification, one, 
that is, which brings together those genera and 
families which a careful comparative study of the 
whole structure and development shows to be most 
nearly related. Linneeus did not recognize Ray's 
great primary divisions, and his system (1735) is a 
purely artificial one, since it only takes account of a 
few marked characters afforded by one or two sets 
of organs, and does not propose to unite plants by 
their natural affinities. He divides .Phanerogams 
into twenty-three classes, chiefly according to the 
number and character of the Rtumens ; each • loss is 
subdivided into orders based on the number and 
character of the styles. To the twenty-three classej 
of Phanerogams lie added a twenty-fourth class by 
the title of Cryphxjamia. Owing to the exclusive 
part played by the sexual organs this arrangement 
is known os the sexual system. Tne great value of 
Linnaeus's work was his careful scientific revision 
and adjustment of all the known genera, and his 
introduction of the binomial system of nomenclature, 
in which every species has a double name, that of 
the genuB to which it bolongs coming first, then that 
of the species ; thus Beilis perenms L. is the daisy, 
and the name shows that the species pertnnis of the 
genus Beilis is the plant in question. The L. which 
follows indicates that we mean the plant so named 
by Linneeus. The sexual system is now only of hia- 
torio interest. By the sagacity of the Jussieus the 
genera of Linneeus were more or less naturally 
grouped under Ray’s primary divisions; and by the 
subsequent labours of De Candolle, Robert Brown, 
Lindley, and many others we have attained to a 
fairly natural system, according to the latest edition 
of which, the Genera Plantarum of Bentham and 
Hooker, all our great collections aro arranged. 

The Angiosperms are subdivided as follow* 


Giibb I. Monocotyledons.— C ontains thlity-four natural orders arranged In Beven series. 

'Series 1. Thalamiflorro.— Stamens inserted on the thalamus. Contains thuty- 
three natui nl orders 

2 Dlsclfloroe —Tlmlanms expanded within the calyx Into a cup-like 
dlso from wliich the stamens Bpriug. Contains twenty-two natural 

S. Calycitiora.— Stamens eplgyuous, or inserted on the edge of the cup- 
like receptacle Contains twenty-seven natural ordera 

8 ' _0 “(T*S. ta unlt.d). } Contain. lortj.Bve natural orders 


ciussli Dicotyledons. 

Hub-class 1.— Poly petal® 

(petals free) 


S — A petal® 


(petals absent). } Conta,D8 thirtl '- 8ix ,mtural orderBl 


Tv* 1 *™ 16 moat recent classification (that of Engkr, 
ie Nattirlichen Pflanzenfamilien) this has been 
greatly altered, and the Apetale no longer form a 
wngle group. 


Distribution of Plants.— The subject of the dis- 
tribution of organic beings on the surface of the 
earth has acquired a vastly-increased interest and 
been treated from an entirely new point of view 
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sinoe the general acoeptaaoe of the theory of devel- 
opment. Previously many of the most curious end 
striking facte in the distribution of animals and 
plants were generally regarded simply as isolated 
phenomena* railing for no really scientific explana- 
tion. At the present day existing animals and 
plants are looked upon as the descendants of a com- 
paratively small number of ancestral types, and 
questions of distribution are discussed with refer- 
ence to ancestry, descent, and genetic relationship. 
It is also recognized that the distribution of plant 
and animal life is derived from that of earlier geo- 
logical epoohs, and can only be accounted for by 
taking into consideration the great geographical and 
climatic changes that have taken place in past ages. 
Many tracts of land which are now separated by 
water we know to have been united in earlier times, 
and thus the possession by thorn of identical or 
similar floras and faunas need excite no surprise. 
But many of our existing plants possess greater 
facilities for dispersal than might readily be be- 
hoved. SeedB, for instance, may be transported to 
considerable distances by water, in the BtomacliB of 
birds, and in various other ways; others have ap- 
pendages provided with hooks, by means of which 
they can adhere to the bodies of animals, or with 
wings, parachute-like structures, &o., which enable 
them to move through the air to some distance from 
the plant which produced them. Each species has 
usually a more or less determinate area to which it 
is confined, but in many cases this area is broken up 
into discontinuous patches; and for each kind of 
plant we may assign an approximate centre of dis- 
tribution. The extent of the range from this centre 
is determined by such conditions as temperature, 
moisture, geographical features, the presence of 
other plants, &c. One of the most important of 
these conditions is the altitude above the Bea-level; 
mountains have special floras, and many of these 
alpiues also ocour in the Arctic circle. The special 
mode in which a species is distributed throughout its 
area is determined by various physical and chemical 
circumstances, such as the nature of the soil, exposure, 
&c. Sopie plants grow equally well in any kind of 
soil, others grow in all soils hut prefer one special 
kind, whilst still others cannot grow exoept on a par- 
ticular variety of soil. The first of these kinds is most 
adapted for wide distribution, whilst the last includes 
■peoieB of limited range. Another important factor 
in the distribution of vegetable life is the influence 
of man. Man has considerably extended the range 
of several Bpecies of plantB, sometimes consciously by 
cultivation, at othor times unintentionally. On the 
other hand he has made many species either quite 
or almost extinct, particularly those hurtful to cul- 
tivated food plants. Not a few cultivated exotics 
have now firmly established themselves in a wild 
state in various partB of Britain, and several indi- 
genous species are dying out owing to indiscriminate 
collecting, drainage operations, &u. Benthum gave 
a classical explanation of the subject of plant 
distribution in accordance with the more modern 
views. In his presidential address of 1809 to the 
Linneean Society he distinguished three chief regions 
of vegetation, and divided them into several sub- 
regions. The first of tkeBe, tne Northern, includes 
Europe, North CcntraM^sia, and part of North 
America, and is characterized by such plants as the 
needle leaved Conifers, catkin-bearing or amenta- 
ceous trees (willow, hazel, birch, oak, &c.), the 
Banunculaceee or Crowfoot tribe, the Crucifer® 
(including turnip, stock, mustard, wullflower, &c.), 
the clovers and their allies, and other herbs. It 
includes three types, namely, the Cold or Alpine- 
Arctio, the Intermediate or Temperate, and the Hot 


or Mediterraneo-Caurasian. The second or Tropical 
region includes Afrioa, large part of America, part 
of Asia (India, China, Malaysia), and part ofPoly- 
nesia, and is distinguished by many arborescent 
species of polypetalous dicotyledons and by large 
monocotyledonous forms. ThB Southern or Austral 
type comprises, according to Bentham, four types, 
all characterized by Restiacece, Ericaceae, Proteaoe®, 
sfngle-leaved Papilionace®, &o. These are (1) the 
Andine or Antarutio • Alpine type, including the 
genera Fuchsia, Oaultheria, Calceolaria, &c., and 
extending throughout the andiue region of South 
America, part of the west of North America and of 
Eastern Asia, and portions of Australasia ; (2) the 
Australian type, distinguished chiefly by the gum- 
trees ( Eucalyptus ), the grass-tree ( Xanthorrhoea ), 
Banksia, Uaha, Dryandra, Acacias, Epacride®, 
&c. ; (8) the South African type, a rich flora in pro- 
portion to the area over which it extends; and (4) 
a type represented in California, Mexico, the Argen- 
tine Republic, parts of South Afrioa and New Zea- 
land, &u. Of subsequent attempts to divide the 
surface of the earth into botanical regions the most 
notable are those of Engler and Drude, who have 
elaborated Bentham’s system. Careful observation 
has shown that no Bpecies of flowering plant grows 
in all parts of the world, that only about eighteen 
have a range of about equal to half the surface of 
the earth, that only about 120 have a range equal to 
one-third of the surface, that among the 135 with 
largest area none are woody, and the great majority 
belong to the temperate and cold parts of the 
northern hemisphere, and that in proportion to the 
number of existing species there are more mono 
cotyledons with an extensive area than dicotyledons. 
Tho flora of any part of the world dopendH very 
largely on its height above sea-level, and in ascend- 
ing mountains, particularly in tropical countries, we 
pass through more or Icbb clearly-defined vertical 
zones of vegetation. The following bolts are usually 
found in the tropics: (1) The evergreen forest with 
palms, creepers, and many climbing plants; (2) a 
region in which the trees lose their leaves in the dry 
season or may be almost entirely absent; (3) the moun- 
tain forest, chiefly of dicotyledons; (4) the coniferous 
forest of pines, deodars or cedars; (5) the zone of rho 
dodendrons or other shrubs; (6) the region of small 
woody Alpine perennials; (7) the zone of lichens. 
These vertical zones also correspond very closely to 
horizontal belts extending from the equator to the 
poleB. The following may be given as a bathymetri- 
cal distribution of Algae on the Bea-coasts of Europe: 
(1) A green sea-weed region above or about high- 
water mark; (2) a brown sea- weed zone, between 
high- and low-water mark, characterized chiefly by 
species of Fucus’, (3) a zone of red sea- weeds or Flo- 
ridete below low-water mark; (4) Plankton or floating, 
free- swimming algae such as Diatoms and Peri dine®. 

History . — The science of botany is of compara 
tively recent growth. Before the time of Linnwus 
vory little botanical work of a really scientific 
character had been accomplished, but since his time 
the progress has been continuous and rapid, espe- 
cially during the lust lialf-contury. The first writer 
on plants of whom we know anything was ArUtotle, 
and several of his disciples carried his researches 
further. Of these the chief was Theophrastus, from 
whom we have two works, Peri Phyton Hwtoria 
(Researches on Plants) and another, in which ne 
describes about 600 species. Four centuries later, 
in the early years of our era, Dioscorides desen e 
rather more speoies, and made a rude attempt a 
classification based on the uses of the plants enume- 
rated. The only other ancient writer of note o 
botany was the elder Pliny, who, like hi* preaeees- 
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ion, confined his attention to plants useful, or sup- 
posed to be useful, in mediolne. For many oenturies 
nothing more was done, but at length in the six- 
teenth oentury, owing to various causes, several 
investigator# did valuable work. Among these are 
Brunfels (1470-1534), Tragus or Jerome Book 
(1498-1554), Fuchs (1501-1666), Aretius (1605- 
1578), Valerius Cordus (1515-1544), Conrad Greener 
(1516-1565), Lobelius (1538-1616), de l’Ecluse or 
CluBiuB (1625-1609), Dodoeus or Dodonaeus (1518- 
1686), and Andreas Cesalpinus (1619-1603). The 
last-named, in a work entitled l)e Flan tie Libri 
XVI. (1583), enumerated 840 species, and classified 
them according to the characters of the fruit and 
seed, thus marking a great advance towards more 
modern arrangements. The greatly developed 
maritime aotivity of the sixteenth century contri- 
buted greatly to the extension of the knowledge of 
plant life by introducing to Europeans many of the 
plants of foreign oountries, and it was during this 
period that botonio gardens began to be formed. 
Jean Bauhin (1541-1616) and his brother Gaspard 
(1560-1624) jpublished valuable works on plants; 
and among other notablo botanists of the seventeenth 
century are John Parkinson (1567-1645); Robert 
Morison (1620-1683), who developed Cesalpinus'B 
Bystem; John Ray (1628-1704), author of the very 
important Methodus Plantarum (1682) and Histcria 
l'lantarum Generalis (1686 -88), in which he first 
mode the division into Monocotyledons and Dicoty- 
ledons, and advanced in several other ways towards 
tho hyBtem now adopted; Jouchim Jung (1587- 
1657); Rivinus (1652-1723), who used the binomial 
nomenclature; Pierre Magnol (1638-1715); and 
Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), who 
founded a botanical classification which obtained a 
wide acceptance for a considerable period, though 
its primary division was intu trees and herbs. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries several 
botanists added considerably to our knowledge of 
plants by studying their minuter structure and 
physiology with the aid of the microsoope. Among 
these were Nehemiah Grew (1628-1711), Malpighi 
(1628-1094), Camerarius, Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), 
Perrault (1013-1688), Denis Dodart (1634-1707), 
Stephen Hales (1677-1771), Charles Bonnet (1720— 
1793), Duhamel de Monceau, Senebier (1742-1809), 
Kolreuter, and Sprengel. Various attempts to 
found better systems of classification were made by 
Burkhard (1676-1738), Boerliaave (1688-1738), and 
others, but none succeeded in securing goneral ap- 
proval till the appearance of the famous sexual 
system of Karl Linneor Linnaeus (1707-1778). His 
system is explained in his By sterna Naturae (1735), 
and his Fundamenta Botanica (1736) ; and in his 
Flora Lapponica (1737) he was the first compiler of 
a regular flora. His classification of the vegetable 
kingdom, though purely artificial in its character, 
WaR so convenient that it soon became generally 
adopted; and it was not until the natural system 
now in use had reached some degree of completeness 
that it was abandoned. Of this natural Bystem the 
founder may be said to be Bernard de Jussieu (1697- 
f |D’ w k° arranged the plants in the royal gardens 
"f h ranee according to such a plan ; and since his time 
>t has been modified and developed by his nephew, 
-uitoine-Laurent de Jussieu (1748-1836), Augustin 
d e Candolle (1778-1841), Robert Brown 
iw£r}5 58) * John Bindley (1799-1805), Endlicher 
i 804 1849), Adolphe Brongniart, and others, and is 
ow practically fixed for a long time to oome by Ben- 
am and Hooker in their great work, Genera Plan- 
rum (1862-1883). During the nineteenth century, 
h&!i latter half of it, enormous progress 

bsea made in the study of vegetable anatomy, his- 


tology, and physiology, and eryptogamio botany has 
been carried to great perfection. This is mainly due 
to the great improvement of the mioroscope, but 
much of the work done has been inspired by the 
wider conceptions iutroduoed into the scieuoe by the 
work of Darwin, Wallace, and other soieutifio evo- 
lutionists. Among tho many notable names belong- 
ing to the most recent period are those attached 
to the following works: PriUel’s Thesaurus Lit- 
teratur® Botanic® (2nd ed, 1 H72) ; Bachs’ His - 
tory of Botany (1875, translated 1890); Lounis’ 
Synopsis of Botany (3rd ed. revised by Frank, 
1883 86) ; Prantl’s Text-book of Botany (translated 
by Dr. Vines); Wiesuer’s Elements of Scientific 
Botany (1881-89) ; Frank’s Text book of Botany 
(1892 93) ; De Bary s Comparative Anatomy of the 
Vegetative Organs of Phanerogams and Ferns 
(1877, translated 1884); De Bary’H Morphology and 
Biology of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, &c. ; Sachs’ Lec- 
tures on the Physiology of Plants (2nd ed. 1887, 
translated 1887) , Masters’ Vegetable Teratology 
(1869); l.ai lion "a Ilistoiro dea Plantes, and Diction- 
naire de Botaniquo; Engler and Prantl’s Die 
Natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien (Tho Natural Families 
of Plants) , Bcntham and Hooker's Genura Plantarum; 
Hooker’s Student’s Flora of the British Islands; 
Sowerby's English Botany; Kemer’a Natural His- 
tory of Plants (translated into English and edited 
by Prof. Oliver, 1895), Benthum’s Handbook and 
Illustrations to the British Flora; Strasburger s Text- 
book of Botany ; Murray’s Introduction to British 
Sea-weeds ; Dixon's Handbook of Mosboh ; Cooke's 
British Fungi, &c. 

BOTANY BAY, a bay in New South Wales, so 
called by Captain Cook on account of the many 
Btrange plants found growing here. Cook landed in 
Botany Bay on his first voyage in 1770, and took 
possession of the oountry in the name of his sovereign. 
The penal settlement, founded in 1788, and popularly 
known by the name of Botany Bay. woh established 
on Port Jackson, some miles tu the northward, 
where tho town of Sydney now stands. 

BOTH, John and Andrew, two Flemish painters, 
were born at Utrecht about tho year 1610, Andrew 
being the younger. They were the sons of a glass 
painter, who instructed them in the rudiments of 
drawing. They afterwards made further progress 
in the school of Abraham Bloemaart, and went at 
an early age together to France and Italy. John, 
attracted by the works of Claude Lorraine, chose 
him for his model ; Andrew preferred the painting 
of the human figure, and imitated the style of 
Bamboccio. But although their inclinations led 
them in different directions, their fraternal affection 
often united their talents in the Bame works. ThuB 
Andrew painted the figures in the landscapes of his 
brother ; and their labours harmonized so well, that 
their pictures could not be suspected of coming from 
different hands. The ease and tine colouring in tho 
beautiful figures of John cannot be overlooked in 
spite of the excess of yellow sometimes found in 
them. Andrew was drowned at Venice in 1650. 
John, inconsolable for his loss, abandoned Italy, and 
returned to Utrecht, whore he died shortly after. 

BOTHNIA, Gulf of, the northern part of the 
Baltic Sea, which separates Sweden from Finland. 
It commences at the island of Aland, 60° N. lat., and 
extends to 66°: its length is about 450 miles, its 
breadth from 90 to 130, and its depth usually from 
20 to 50 fathomB. As its water contains little salt, 
it freozes over in the winter, so as to be passed by 
sledges and carriages. It abounds in salmon and 
other fish, and also in seals. 

BOTHRIOCEPHALUS, a genus of cestoid worms 
which is found very abundantly in the intestines of 
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predaoeous fishes, and one apeoiee of which Li some- 
timea found in the intestinal canal of man. It be- 
longs to the aame family m the tape-worm (Tania 
tolnm), bat it ia distinguished from it by having ita 
segments broader than they are long ; by wanting 
the four disks whioh surround the head of the tape- 
worm, and having in their place two lateral longitu- 
dinal openings; and thirdly, by having the sexual 
organa on one of the flat surfaces of each segment 
instead of at the edges of the segments. The two 
longitudinal openings (whence the worm receives its 
name, from bothrion, a little pit, and kephali, the head) 
do not seem to be organs of nutrition, but merely a 
kind of suckers by whioh the worm is enabled to 
attach itself to the intestines of the animal which it 
infests, while it is nourished by absorption through- 
out its whole length. Although, as already stated, 
this worm generally infests the bodies of predaceous 
fishes, it is capable of being transmitted to all ver- 
tebrate animals, and especially it is found in those 
birds whioh live upon fish. The only species which 
is found in the intestines of man is the Bothrio- 
oephalua latua, and it is rare to find even this species 
exoept among the inhabitants of two distinct parts 
of Europe, the n. and the centre. It is found, on the 
one hand, in Bussia, in Norway, and in Sweden, and 
on the other hand, in Switzerland, the N. of Italy, 
some provinces of Germany, and some departments 
of France, but rarely elsewhere. It has been re- 
marked that this worm is oommon where the Tenia 
or true tape-worm is rare, and vice versd. 

BOTH WELL, a village of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
on the n. bank of the Clyde. It is situated 8 miles 
K. of Glasgow, and about 1 mile beyond it stands 
Both well bridge, where a decisive battle was fought 
in 1679 between the Scottish Covenanters, commanded 
principally by their clergy, and the royal forces, com- 
manded by the Duke of Monmouth, in whioh the 
former were totally routed. Near the village are 
tho fine ruins of Bothwell Castle, once a strong- 
hold of the Douglases. The population of the village 
in 1881 was 1520; in 1891, 2400. 

BOTHWELL, .Tames Hepburn, Earl op, is 
known in Scottish history by his marriage to Queen 
Mary. He was the only son of the third earl, and 
was bora about 1536. He succeeded hU father in 
1556, thus obtaining important offices and estates, 
and by 1566 he hud attained to high favour with the 
queen. Tho plot by whioh Darnley lost his life in 
1567 was of his contrivance, and the queen was 
suspected of conniving at it. Bothwell was charged 
with the crime and, underwent a mock trial, being 
of ooune acquitted. After the death of Darnley he 
seized the queen near Edinburgh, and carrying her 
a prisoner to Dunbar Castle, prevailed upon her to 
marry him. Before this he hud divorced his own 
wife Jean Gordon, sister of the Earl of Huntly. 
Though seemingly secure in the possession of power, 
and though created Duke of Orkney by the un- 
fortunate queen, he soon found that his conduct had 
roused the indignation of the kingdom. A con- 
federacy was formed against him by the barons, the 
queen was liberated from his power, and he escaped 
to the Orkneys, and afterwards to Norway. The 
Danish authorities kept lihn imprisoned for some 
time at Malm8, latter^ at Drangholm in Zeeland, 
where he died insanT^n 1578. See the various 
histories of Scotland, and the Life of Bothwell by 
Professor Schiera (English translation, 1880). 

BOTOCUDOS, or Atmoreb, the name of a Bra- 
silian race of Indians. They live 70-90 miles 
from the Atlantic, in the virgin forests of the 
coast range (Serra do Mar or Serra dos Aymores), 
on the borders of the forests of Minas-Geraes and 
Espirito-Santo, especially on the Bio Dooe. They 


reoeive their name from the custom whioh they have 
of cutting a slit in their under lip end in the lobes of 
their ears, and inserting in these, by way of ornament, 
pieoes of wood shaped like the bung of a barrel 
(Porfeug. botoquc). They htve oblique eyes and pro- 
jecting oheek-bones. Their oolour is a dirty brown. 
They go quite naked, and paint their bodies, and a 
jBotocudo warrior with his lip and ear plugs, his body 
painted black and red, and his face bright red, 
strongly reminds one of a denizen of the infernal 
regions. They are very skilful with the bow and 
arrow, and live chiefly by hunting. They now 
number only a few thousands, and are' decreasing. 
They formerly gave considerable trouble at times to 
the Brazilian government. 

BOTOSQANI, a town of Boumania, in Mol- 
davia, on the river Schiska. The town proper is a 
badly built place, but the suburbs are more attractive. 
Pop. (1891), 31,024; (1899), 32,193. 

BOTBYCHIUM, a genus of ferns of the sub-order 
Osmundeee and tribe Ophioglossem, characterized by 
its distinct theca in a compound spike attached to a 
pinnate or bipinnate frond. The only native of Great 
Britain is B. lunaria , oommon moonwort, which grows 
on elevated heaths and pastures where other lerns 
are Beldom found. It was onoe supposed to possess 
great virtues, both magical and medioinal, and was 
carefully gathered by the light of the moon. B. 
virgtnicum, the largest of the species, iB a native of 
North America, and is known by the name of rattle 
snake fern, from growing in places frequented by 
that dangerous reptile. 

BOTKYT1S, a genus of fungi belonging to the 
section Hypornycetes, and familiar by name to culti- 
vators from its connection with the potato disease. 
The genus contains a number of those minute plants 
known as moulds and mildews, and of these some 
have the peculiar habit of growing in the tissues 
of living vegetables. The threads of which their 
growth consists creep amongst the loose cells of the 
under side of leaves, and send up their fertile Bhoots 
through the stomata. Many kinds of Botrytis are 
extremely destructive to various plantB. Whole 
crops of onions are soon destroyed by one species; 
tares and pease Buffer from another, but in a less 
degree ; and a third species iB BometimeB injurious to 
turnips. The decay of the leaves and stem in the 
potato disease is certainly due to B. ivfcatam ; and 
its appearance in the diseased tissues of the tuber 
when exposed to the air makes it at least probable 
that it is the real source of that destructive murrain. 
(See Potato. ) Though extremely injurious to the 
cultivator, these moulds are sometimes very service- 
able by destroying weeds. Poppies and other 
agricultural pests may often be seen looking yellow 
and unhealthy, when an examination of the under 
side of the leaves will show that this is owing to the 
ravages of these minute parasites. 

BOTTA, Carlo Giusei'RB Guqlielmo, an Italian 
statesman, historian, and poet, born at San Giorgio 
del Canavese in Piedmont, Nov, 6, 1766; died at 
Paris Aug. 10, 1837. During the time of the French 
revolution he was a student of medicine at Turin, 
and adopting revolutionary opinions with enthusiasm* 
he Buffered for bis zeal by two years’ imprisonment 
(1792-94). After passing as a physician heM^ 
the French servioe, and accompanied the expedition 
which Napoleon sent to Corfu, and he was soon after 
elected as a member of the provisional government oi 
Piedmont When this territory was in 1808 annexed 
to the French Empire, Botta was elected a member o 
the Corps Ldgislatif, where his beha'viour was charac- 
terized by a bold opposition to the emperor. During 
the * Hundred Days’ he was rector of the xoj^einy 
Nancy, and after the eeoond return of the Bonroone 
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be went In n Hke capacity to Rouen. The greeter 
part of the remainder of his life wee passed by him 
•i a private gentleman at Park. His cnief world be* 
long to the department of history. Among these are : 
Storia della Guem dell’ Independence degli Statl 
Unlti d’ America (Paris, 1809 ) ; Storia d'ltalia dal 
1789 al 1814 (ten vols., Paris, 1824 ). He also fur- 
nished a continuation to Guicciardini's Italian Hia- 
tus from 1490 - 1634 , bringing it down to 1789 . 

BOTTA, Paul Emile, son of the preoeding, a dis- 
tinguished French traveller and archeologist, born 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century ; died at 
Toissy in April, 1870. While still very young he 
made a voyage round the world, traversed the west- 
ern portion o? America, and took part as physician to 
Mehemed All in an expedition whioh set out from 
Egypt to Sennaar, of which he took advantage to 
make a considerable zoological collection. At a later 
period he was appointed French consul at Alexandria, 
and from this place he undertook a journey to Aralria 
in 1 837, the scientific results of which he communi- 
cated to the world in his Relation d'un Voyage dans 
1 Ylmen. His chief service to science consists in his 
having discovered the ruins of ancient Nineveh, a dis- 
covery made by him in 1843 in the course of excava- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Mosul, which he con- 
ducted with great energy and ability while acting as 
consular agent for the French government at that town. 
Proceeding from the village of Khorsabad, where he 
made the first discoveries, he succeeded in bringing 
to light a large number of andent Assyrian buildings. 
As the result of investigations made upon the spot 
he published two important works, one on the cunei- 
form writing of the Assyrians (Mdmoire de 1’ fieri tu re 
Cuneiforms Assyrienne), and the other upon the 
monuments of Nineveh (Monuments de Ninive, five 
vols. folio, with drawings by Flandin, Paris, 1846-60); 
the latter of which is a work of great splendour, and 
makes an era in Assyrian antiquities. From 1847 to 
1857 Butta lived as French consul-general in Jeru- 
salem, and from 1857 to the end of his life in the 
some capacity at Tripoli. 

1JOTTARI, Giovanni Gaetano, one of the most 
learned Roman Catholic prelates of the eighteenth 
century, was bora at Florence in 1689; after com- 
pleting his studies was admitted a member of the 
academy della Crusca, and intrusted with the pre- 
paration of the celebrated dictionary of that body. 
He laboured for six years on this work, which was 
published in six vols. folio. The ability which he dis- 
played in it induced the Duke of Tuscany to give 
him the management of the grand -ducal printing 
office He left Florence in 1730 and settled in 
Rome, where Pope Clement XII. appointed him pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history and polemics in the 
Collegio della Sapienza; the same year he was ap- 
pointed palatine prelate. Shortly after he was em- 
ployed with the geometer Manfredi in examining the 
course of the Tiber from Perugia to the mouth of the 
Nova, with the view of rendering it navigable, and 
providing a remedy against its devastating inunda- 
tions. The excellent report on the subject, though 
•qpied by Manfredi, is said to have been drawn up by 
Rottari. As a compensation for the performance of 
thlB P°P® •PP^ted him keeper of the Vati- 

can library. After living under several popes, who 

, touted him with favour, he died in 1775 at the 
advanced age of 86. His works, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are partly original and partly 
^tions of celebrated writings previously 
Published. Among the former are Lectures on Boc- 
.. , CTo ' wd Dante; among the latter is a splen- 

d edition of Virgil, with a learned preface and 

h? * corrected edition of Vasari's Lives of 
the Painters, 
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BOTTIGER, Karl August, a versatile German 
writer, particularly distinguished as an archaeologist, 
born at Reiohenbach, in Saxony, June 8, 1760 ; died 
at Dresden Nov. 17, 1836. After a philological 
oourse at Leipzig, he became in the first place a pri- 
vate tutor at Dresden, and then tnooesaivelv bead- 
master of a school at Guben, and another at Bautsen. 
In 1791, through the influence of Herder, he beoame 
director of the gymnasium at Weimar, and it was 
here that, while he enjoyed the society of Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, and other distinguished men, he 
began his fruitful literary career. In 1804 he re- 
moved to Dresden, where he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to archeeology. Ten years later he was 
appointed chief inspector of the Museum of Antiquities 
in that city, where he continued to reside to the end 
of his life. In 1832 he became a member of the 
French Institute. Among his most important works 
are : Sabina, oder Morgensoenen einer reichen 
Romerin (Sabina, or Morning Scenes of a Wealthy 
Roman Lady), Leipzig, 1803; Griechische Vases- 
gem Aide (Paintings on Greek Vases), Weimar and 
Magdeburg, 1797-1800; Ideen zur Arohteologie der 
Malerei (Thoughts on the Archaeology of Painting), 
Dresden, 1811; ICunstmythologie (Mythology of 
Art), Dresden, 1811 , Vorlesungen und Aufsatze zur 
Alterthumskunde (Lectures and Essays on Archaeo- 
logy), Altenburg and l^eipzig, 1817 ; Amalthea (three 
vols., Leipzig, 1821-26). 

BOTTLES, by the ancients, were made of skins 
and leather; they are now chiefly made of thick glass, 
of the cheapest kind, and formed of the most ordinary 
materials. It is composed of sand with lime, and 
sometimes clay and alkaline ashes of any kind, such 
as kelp, bariila, or even wood ashes. The green 
colour is owing partly to the impurities in the ashes, 
but chiefly to oxide of iron. This glass is strong, 
hard, and well vitrified. It is less subject to corrosion 
by acids than iiint-gluss, and ib superior to any other 
material for its special purpose. See Glass. 

BOTTOMRY is the hypothecation or pledge of a 
vessel for the payment of a delit. The creditor has 
no right to take possession of the ship until the expi- 
ration of tile time for whioh the loan is made, and 
then (under a bottomry contract in the usual form) 
only by the intervention of an admiralty court If 
the loan is not repaid at the stipulated time, the 
lender applies to an admiralty court, which (the 
truth of the claim being established) decrees a sale of 
the ship to satisfy the debt. The conditions of such 
a contract usually are that, if the ship is not lost or 
destroyed by those risks wh|c^ the lender agrees to 
run, the debt is to become absolute. The risks 
assumed by the lender are usually the same as are 
enumerated in a common policy of insurance. If the 
ship is wholly lost in consequence of these risks, the 
lender loses his loan. In case of a partial damage, 
the bottomry bond usually provides that this damage 
shall be borne by the lender in the proportion of the 
amount loaned to the value of the ship. If this 
amount u equal to one-half of the value of the ship, 
the lender is to bear one-half of the amount of such 
loss, &c. As the lender thus assumes a certain risk, 
he is justly entitled to a greater interest than if he 
did not thus take the hazard of the loss of the whole 
loan; and this is called marine interest. He is en- 
titled to the usual rate of interest on his loan, in 
addition to the usual pr emium of insurance for the 
same voyage or period. The stipulation for such a 
rate of marine interest is not a violation of the laws 
against usury, for it is not merely a compensation for 
the use of the money lent, but also for the risk assumed. 
The ship-owner may borrow money on bottomry, 
whether his vessel be in port or at sea. But the 
captain of the ship, ae such, cannot so borrow when 
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In the port where the owner resides, or near enough 
to consult him on any emergency. In any other 
port he may pledge the ship on bottomry for the 
purpose of raising money nooessary for repairing, 
supplying, and navigating her, if ho can obtain it in 
no other way. If he borrow thus without necessity 
the bund is void, and the lender can look only to the 
personal responsibility of the captain. 

BOTZEN, or Bolzano, a town of Austria, in 
Tyrol, 54 miles b. of Innsbruck, at the confluence 
of the Talfer with the Eisack. It is a well-built 
flourishing town, surrounded by a wall 2 miles in 
length, built to protect it from a mountain torrent 
close by. The parish church is a Gothic building of 
the fourteenth century, with an elegant spire; ad- 
joining it is the new cemetery. Tho other objects 
worthy of notice are : the church of St Nicholas, a 
gymnasium, custom-house, two monasteries, n normal 
school, and a nunnery. It has some silk and woollen 
manufactures, tanneries, dye-works, Ac. Bhtzen 
has an important transit trade, and has four annual 
fairs, rosorted to by commercial travellers from all 
parts of Italy and Germany. In tho environs wine 
and fruits are produced. Top, in 1900, 13,632. 

BOTTCII, Sin Tiiomar, civil engineer and con- 
structor of the first Tay Bridge, was born at Thu rs ley, 
Cumberland, on Feb. 22nd, 1822. He was oarly 
attracted to engineering studies, and in 1839 began 
his apprenticeship to a civil engineor in the north of 
England. He was a resident engineer on tho Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway for u period of four years, 
and in 1849 went to Scotland as manager and 
engineer of the Edinburgh aud Northern Railway. 
While in the service of this company he devised a 
sort of floating railway for carrying goods trains 
across such estuarios ns those of the Forth and Tay. 
After this he was for a time engaged m railway con- 
struction in England. He was engineer of the first 
railway bridge across the Tay, which was completed 
in Sept., 1877, and opened in May of the following 
year. For this he received the freedom of Dundee, 
and in 1879 tho honour of knighthood. On Dec. 
28th of that year the bridge gave way during a 
stormy night, at the time when a tram with Home 
seventy passengers was crossing. All were drowned, 
and the accident caused such Revere mental distress 
to Sir Thomas Bouoh that it undoubtedly hastened 
his death. He died at Moffat on < )ct. 30th, 1 880. 

BOUCJIARDON, Edmk, a French sculptor, was 
born in 1698 at ChRumont-en Rassigny. In order 
to devote himself to statuary lie went to Paris, and 
entered the school of the younger Constou. He 
soon gained the highest prize, and wns made royal 
pensioner at Home. Tho Duke d’Antin recalled 
iiim to Paris, and gave him a Btudio at the Louvre. 
He assisted in repairing tho fountain of Neptunn at. 
Versailles, and executed ten statues which adorn the 
Church of St. Sulpico. The fountain in the Rue de 
Crenelle, which the city of Paris ordered to be con- 
structed in 1739, was made by him, and in considered 
his maBter-piece. The execution of the greatest 
monument of that period, the equestrian statue of 
Louis XV., which was erected by order of the city 
of Paris, was committed to him. He laboured twelve 
ears on this with inconceivifole perseverance, and 
as loft in the horse a^^del which may he ranked 
with any work of antiquity. He died at Paris or. 
July 27th, 1762. His pieces bear the character of 
simple grandeur, hut, in goneral, more fire is to be 
desired ha his sculpture. Latterly ho adopted a 
more polished, delicate manner, to suit the taste of 
the age. Caylns has written his life. 

BOUCHER, FiiANgois, French painter, and direc- 
tor of the Academy of Painters, was bom at Paris 
on Sept. 29th, 1703, and died on May 30th, 1770. 


While a pnpil of the celebrated Lemoyne, he gained 
at the age of nineteen the first prise of the Aoademy. 
He produced with remarkable facility, and his 
sketches alone amounted to more than 10,000. He 
also etched some plates, and many of his paintings 
have been engraved. Some of his more important 
works are: L' Aurora et C^pliale; Diane Sortant 
du Bain; Femme Couchde; Le But; Le Repos en 
figypte ; Ac. 

BOUCJHES • DU - RHONE (‘Mouths of the 
Rhone’), a department in the B. of France, in the 
ancient government of Provence, bounded n. by 
Vaucluse, w. by Gard, e. by Var, and s. by the 
Mediterranean. Chief town, Marseilles. Area, 1971 
square miles, of which about one-half is under culti- 
vation, the remainder being occupied by forests, 
heaths, wastes, water, Ac. Between the Rhone and 
thn lagoon of Berre is the great plain of La Crau. 
Its borders are tolerably well cultivated, and support 
a number of cattle ; but the centre is little better than 
a desert of stones and pobbles, affording, howover, 
winter pasture for sheep. The Rhone is the principal 
river — near Arles it divides into two branches, which 
inclose an island called La Camargue. Several canal* 
facilitate transport, and are especially useful for 
irrigation. The climate is generally very warm, with 
little rain during the summer. A cold and generally 
violent wind, called mistral, always 1)1owb from the 
Cevennes after rain. It lasts from three to nine, 
sometimes, though rarely, even twelve days, and 
dries np the ground with astonishing rapidity. The 
soil of the department is for the most part arid and 
unproductive, without irrigation. Vines, however, 
thrive, and almonds, figs, capers, nuts, and particu- 
larly olives, arc extensively cultivated. The minerals 
are of little commercial importance. Salt is ex- 
tensively manufactured from the lagoons, and the 
salt-works of Berre are celebrated both for the quality 
and quantity of their produce. The articles manu- 
factured, besides salt, are principally soap, brundy, 
olivo-oil (the best in France), soda, chemicals, vinegar, 
scents, leather, glass, &c. Tho fisheries are pro- 
ductive. The department includes the three arron- 
dissements of Marseille, Aix, and Arles. Pop. in 

1886, 604,857; in 1890, 073,820. 

BOUCTCAULT, Dion, a dramatic author and 

actor, was horn at Dublin, Dec. 26th, 1822, and died 
at Now York, Sept. 18th, 1890. He wrb educated 
partly at Dublin and partly at London University. 
It was intended that ho should follow the profession 
of an architect, hut the successful production in 1841 
of his five-net comedy called London Assurance 
determined Ins subsequent career. In 1844 he re- 
peated his previous success with the play of Old 
J leads and Young Hearts, whilo in 1852 he himself 
made his first appearance as an actor in a piece called 
The Vampire. Being a remarkably facile writer, he 
soon produced quite a lengthy list of plays, and his 
rucccss was as great in the United States as in 
Britain. In 1860 he began to produce a new style 
of drama, the incidents of which were largely sensa- 
tional. The best examples of his work In this style 
were the Irish dramas of The Colleen Bawn (I860), 
Arrah-na-Pogue (1864), and The Shaughraun (187 j). 
In the latter drama he frequently played the part of 
Conn, and his last appearance on the stage was m 

1 887, in a play called The Jilt. As an actor he baa 

a certain eiiBy cleverness, and as the author of nearly 
160 adaptations and dramatic pieces he will bo r ®’ 
membered chiefly for the lightness, the sentiment, 
the rollicking fun, and the tragic interests of i 
dramatization of Irish life. , . 

BOUFFLERS, Louib Francois, Duo db, Marsnw 
of France, one of the most celebrated generals 
age, was born in 1644 ; died 1711. He was an 
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of the great Condd, of Turenne, Crequi, Luxem- 
bourg, and Catinat. His defence of Namur in 1695, 
and of Lille in 1708, are famous. The siege of the 
former place was conducted by King William in 
person, and cost the allies more than 20,000 men, 
Tho latter was conducted by Prince Eugene. An 
order was sent from Louis XIV., signed by his own 
hand, commanding Boufiiers to surrender; but be 
kept it secret, until all means. of defence were ex- 
hausted. The retreat of the French after their 
defeat at Malplaquet, under the direction of Bouf- 
ders, was more like a triumph than a defoat. 

BOUFFLEKS, Stanislaus, Chev alike de, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, sou of the Marchioness 
of Bou filers, mistress of Stanislaus, King of Poland, 
born at Lundville, 1737. He entered tho army, was 
soon appointed governor of Senegal, and, while in 
this office, made many useful regulations. After 
bin return he devoted himself to that light kind 
of literature which distinguished the age of Louis 
XV. His reputation gave him a seat in the States- 
general, where he was esteemed for his moderation 
and his good intentions. After August 10, 1792, 
he left France, and met with a friendly reception 
from Prince Henry of Prussia, at Keinsberg, and 
Frederick William II. A large grant was made to 
him in Poland for establishing a colony of French 
emigrants. In 1800 he returned to Paris, where 
he devoted himself to literary pursuits, which, in 
1804, procured him a scat in the French Institute, 
lie died Jan. 18, 1815. He lies buried near the 
AhbtS Delille, and on his tomb is this inscription, 
written by himself, and characteristic of his lively 
disposition : Mes amis, croyez qur je dors. His works 
were published in eight vols 12mo, 1815. His mother 
was long the ornament of the court of Stanislaus, 
during its residence at Luu^ville, by the graces of 
lur mind and beauty of her person. Voltaire ad- 
dressed to her a madrigal which finishes thus : 

‘HI vouu eiiwiez vden du temjm tie Gnbnella 
Je ne etna pa* oe qu’on oftt dit tie voub, 

MniB on n'Aiirait point pari 6 d'eUe.’ 

She died in 1787. 

BOUGAINVILLE, Louis Antoine de, Count of 
the Empire, senator, and member of the Institute 
in 1790, was born in 1729 at Paris ; died at the same 
place, 1811. At first a lawyer, afterwards a distin- 
guished soldier, diplomatist, and scholar, he was 
always remarkable for his energy of character. He 
fought bravely in Canada under the Marquis of 
Montcalm, and it was principally owing to his exer- 
tions, in 1758, that a body of 5000 French withstood 
successfully a British army of 1 6,000 men. Towards 
tho conclusion of the liattle he received a shot in tho 
head. The governor of Canada, finding himself 
unable to dofend the colony, sent Bougainville to 
Prance for reinforcements. He set off in November, 
1758, and returned Jannaiy, 1759, after the king 
had mode him colonel and knight of St. Lonis. After 
the battle of September 13, 1759, in which Montcalm 
• was killed, and the fate of the colony decided, Bou- 
gainville returned to France, and served with dis- 
metion under Choisoul Stainville, in the campaign 
° 1761, in Germany. After the peace he entered 
i® navy, and became one of the greatest naval 
Sf < T\ > r\* n ^ rftnce * He persuaded the inhabitants of 
♦ ii- i° ^ ou * 80 expedition for the purpose of 
. g a °° lon y in the Falkland Islands, and 
aertook the command of the expedition himself, 
a tang appointed him captain, and Bougainville 
&L“L w ? h , hJ ‘ ““>» *«* 1768. But a. the 

poniards had a prior claim to the islands, France 
obliged to surrender them, and Bougainville 
viag returned to France, was commissioned to 


carry the surrender into execution on receiving from 
Spain a remuneration for his expenses. For this 
purpose he Bet sail with one frigate and, a merchant 
ship from St. Malo, Dec. 15, 1766. After the Im- 
mediate object of his voyage was accomplished, he 
circumnavigated the world and returned to St. Malo, 
March 16, 1769. He enriched the science of geo- 
graphy by a number of new discoveries. In the 
American war ho commanded several ships of the 
line with groat honour; wsa in 1779 chef d’escocbtL 
and in the following year field-marshal in the land 
forces. After 1790 he devoted himself to science. 

BOUGIES (the French word for tapers), in sur- 
gery applied to certain smooth cylindrical rods which 
are introduced into the canals of the human body in 
order to widen them, or more rarely to apply medi- 
caments to a particular part in the interior of the 
body. They are distinguished from catheters by 
being quite solid, while the latter are hollow and 
open at the ends for the purpose of affording a passage 
to fluids. Bougies are gcneially pointed at one end, 
and grow gradually thicker towards the other end, 
hut in some cases they aro of the same thickness 
throughout, their whole length, the ends being only 
rounded off They are made sometimes of linen dipped 
in wax and then rolled up, sometimes of a kind of 
plaster and linen, also of caoutchouc or gutta-percha, 
or of inrtal, Buch as lead, silver, or Gorman silver. 

BOUGUEK* Pierre, born at CroiBic, in Brittany, 
in 1698, studied, the elements of mathematics under his 
father, who was an able hydrographer, and is well 
known as the author of an excellent Treatise ou 
Navigation. He was soon master of all that his 
father could teach him, and in 1727 gained a prize 
proposed by the French Academy for the best essay 
on the masting of vessels. Hu gained similar prizes 
in 1729 and 1731, and added still more to bis fame 
by a work of consummate ability entitled Traiid de 
la Gradation do la Lumibre, in which ho endeavours 
to ascertain the quantity of light absorbed by trans- 
parent bodies, explains tho construction of several 
ingenious instruments which lie had invented for the 
purpose of facilitating such investigations; and main- 
tains that the light of the sun is more intense at its 
centre than on the edges of its disc, while in the 
moon the reverse is the case. About this time the 
figure of the earth was the subject of frequent dis- 
cussion in the Academy of Sciences; and for the 
purpose of ascertaining exactly how much it was 
elevated at the equator and flattened towards the 
poles, it was proposed to measure the length of a 
degree at each of these positions, and at the some 
time make other observations and experiments of 
importance to astronomy and navigation An expe- 
dition waR accordingly fitted out, in which Bouguer 
was associated with Godin and La (Jondamine. Tlia 
main burden of the task fell upon Bouguer, who exe- 
cuted it with consummate ability, and published the 
r< suits in a work entitled Th^orie de la Figure de la 
Terre. Unfortunately, he hod become suspicions of 
La Condamine, and had not hesitated to charge him 
with wishing to appropriate a much larger share of 
tho honour of the work than belonged to him. The 
general impression is that this charge is not well 
founded, and Bouguer by making it only involved 
himself in a quarrel which embittered the latter part 
of his life, and probably hastened his death, which 
took place in 1758. 

BOUILLfi, Francis Claude Amour, Marquis 
de, one of the most celebrated of the generals of 
Louis XVI., was born in 1739 at Auvergne. He 
dis ting uished himself in the Seven Years’ war, and 
was appointed governor of Guadaloupe in 1768, and 
conquered Dominica, St. Eustatia, Tobago, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, and Montserrat After the 
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Fmm of 1789 ho returned to Peril, end wee ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general Ho efterwerdi travelled 
In England, through Holland, end e greet pert of 
Germany, until ho wei made chief of the provinoe 
Troll Evtohds In the Aseombly of Notables (1787- 
88 ) he doolered for the propoeed reforms of Oalonne, 
which, however, were defeated by Cardinal Bnenne 
He wee opposed to the plan of looker for the union 
of the provinces At the breaking out of the revolu 
tlon he supported &e existing government, both in 
his former province end in Lorraine, Alsaoe, and 
Franohe ComtA It was only at the urgent desire 
of the king that he swore allegiance to the constitu 
turn of 1791 He repressed in 1790 the rebellion of 
the garrisons of Metz and Nanoy, and although the 
National Assembly decreed him a vote of thanks for 
the bravery and ability he had displayed on this occa- 
sion, still the revolutionists distrusted him Shortly 
afterwards he made preparations to assist Louis 
XVI in his esoape Bouilll had made his arrange 
ments well, and had not the king forbidden any 
bloodshed, he would certainly have rescued him 
Being thus compelled to leave the king at Varennes 
to his fate, he fled from the dangers to which he 
himself was exposed by the attacks of the revolu 
tiomsts From Luxembourg he wrote a threatening 
letter to the National Assembly, and then exerted 
himself to excite the foreign powers against the Re- 
public He succeeded well at Vienna, gained over 
Gustavus III , and obtained the promise of 80,000 
men from the Empress Catherine II , to be put 
under the command of the King of Sweden and the 
French general But Gustavus was murdered, the 
empress forgot her promises, and Bouilld went over 
tel England In 1796 Here he wrote his Memoirs of 
the Revolution, which appeared in an English trans 
lation (London, 1797), and, after his death, in the 
original Bouill<5 died at London in 1800 

BOUILLON, originally ft German duchy, no* a 
large district in Belgium, 9 miles wide and 18 long 
on the borders of Luxembourg and Lidge This 
woody and mountainous tract consists of the town of 
Bouillon, with 2800 inhabitants, and twenty five 
villages, with 20,000 inhabitants The town was 
onoe the capital of the duchy of the same name 
This anoient place lies in the midBt of hills, on the 
left bank of the Semois, which abounds with fish, 40 
miles from Lidge and 8 from Sedan It has a strong 
oastlo upon a rock, which however is commanded 
by the neighbounng mountains Godfrey of Bouillon 
onoe possessed the dukedom of this name He was 
Duke of Lower Lorraine, and Bouillon was bestowed 
upon him as bolonging properly to the county of 
Ardenne In order to Bupplj himself with funds for his 
expedition to the Holy Land Godfrey mortgaged his 
duohy of Bouillon in 1095 to the Bishop of Li^ge 
After the estate had been held for many years by the 
blshopno, the houses of La Marck and La Tour 
d Auvergne laid claims to Bouillon, but in 1 641 rclin 
quished their pretensions to the Bishop of Li^ge for 
100,000 Brabant guilders In the war of 1672 France 
conquered Bouillon, and Louis XIV ga\e it m 1678 
to the Chevalier La Tour d Auvergne his chamberlain 
After this time it belonged to the house of La 1 our 
until the revolution, when *was taken from them in 
1792 The last possess} Godfrey Charles Henry de 
La Tour d’ Auvergne, died December, 1812 By the 
Peaoe of Pans, in 1814, the dukedom was included in 
that of Luxembourg which had fallen to the King of 
the Netherlands The title of Prince of Bouillon was 
assumed in 1792 bv Philip d’ Auvergne, captain in the 
British navy, and he continued to bear it till his 
death in 1816 The congress which met at Vienna 
in 1818 appointed commissioners to investigate the 
comparative claims of this nobleman and Prince 


Charles of Rohan They decided in favour of the 
latter. By him it was sold to the Netherlands In 
1821, and on the division of the kingdom at the 
revolution of 1880 It fell to Belgium. 

BOUILLON, the name of one of the most dii 
tinguished historical families of France. The last 
Duke of Bouillon of the first line had sold the duohy 
to the Bishop of Li4ge, but a new line arose towards 
the end of the fifteenth oentury. It originated with 
a cadet of the house of Marck, whioh, at the oom 
mencement of the fifteenth century, possessed the 
principality of Sedan In 1482 William de la Marok, 
well known by the name of the Boar of Ardennes, 
seized the territory of Bouillon, belonging to the 
bishoprio of LuSge, and conferred it on hiB brother 
Robert The Bishop of Li 4ge attempted by force to 
regain It, but thin Robert, and a eon of the same 
name who suooeeded him, were successful in resist- 
ing , and at the end of the war, which was brought 
to a close m 1492 by the mediation of the King of 
France, Robert the younger remained virtually, If 
not formally, Lord of Bouillon The third Rotart 
succeeded his father last mentioned, and having, like 
his predecessors, entered the service of Franoe, was 
made prisoner with Franois I at the battle of Pavia 
He afterwards obtained a marshal s baton, and under 
the name of Marshal de Fleuranges, whioh was the 
title he assumed, 1 b known as the author of very 
cunous memoirs Robert IV , son of Robert III , 
appears to have been temporarily dispossessed by the 
Bishop of Lidge, but recovered possession, and not 
only became Marshal of France, but received the 
title of duke, and thus became the first Duke of 
Bouillon of the new line He was taken by the 
Spaniards at the siege of Hesdin In 1558, and three 
years after, when he had been liberated on his parole 
for the purpose of procuring the 60 000 crowns at 
which his ransom had been fixed, died by poison 
His wife was a daughter of the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers His son, Henry Robert, lost Bouillon, 
which, by the treaty of Chftteau Cambray, returned 
to the Bishop of Lnige, but he still preserved the 
title, and transmitted it to his son William Robert, 
who died in 1588 without having married The 
male line thus became extinot He was survived by 
a sister, who married Henri de la Tour d Auvergne, 
viscount de Turenne, but died without children in 
1594 She had, however, beaueathed her possessions 
to her husband, and thus the two powerful houses 
of Turenne and Bouillon were merged into one 2 his 
new Duke of Bouillon waB one of the most distin 
gushed personages of his time He was at first de 
votedly attached to Henry IV while he was fighting 
his way to the throne, but afterwards leagued with 
his enemies, and being implicated in the conspracy 
which oost Marshal Biron his life, was long obliged 
to live in exile He was restored to favour in 1606, 
and figured much during the intrigues in the subse 
quent part of the following reign, and having em 
braced the doctrines of the Reformed Church, became 
one of its most distinguished leaders He died in 
1623, leaving two sons the younger of whom was the 
celebrated Marshal Turenne The elder, named 
Frdd^ric Maunoe, after serving with distinction in 
the Low Countries, returned to France, became a 
Roman Catholic, served Louis XIII , then joined the 
insurrection against him headed by the Count oi 
Soissons, and helped him to gain the battle of Murfee 
During the Fronde he joined the pnnoes, and took a 
prominent part m the civil war, but was reooncuea 
to the court in 1651, obtained the title of prince, an 
received large accessions of territory in exchange * 
the principality of Sedan He died in 1652, lea' vl g 
interesting memoirs of his life and times He 
succeeded by Godefrol Maunoe, who figured mu 
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In the wars . , „ 

Uin to Louis XIV., and who died in 17^1 . Oneofhk 
brothers wee the oelebrated Cardinal de Bouillon, who 
waa bom in 1644 , obtained the eanttnalato when only 
twenty-six jeon of age, wm long the repraMntative of 
the Galilean Church et Borne, mode himaelf notorione 
by his vanity, ambition, end intriguing spirit, end 
died in 1716 . 

BOULAINVTLLIERS, Ham Dm, bora et Saint 
gain In Normandy, In 1658, studied et the College 
of Juilll, entered tt u army, bat shortly after beoeme 
devoted to historical end antiquarian pursuits. He 
wrote a number of works in connection with the his* 
tory of Franoe, but is perhaps best known by his 
History of Mohammed, In which he writes in a very 
oriental style, lauds the impoetor, and seems almost 
disposed to become a believer in the Koran. He is 
said to have been much addicted to astrology. He 
died in 1722. 

BOULDER CLAY. See Geology — Post-Ter- 
tiary or Quaternary Epoch. 

BOULEVARD (in old French Boxdevari), a word 
derived from the German BoUwerk, which ia the same 
as the English bulwark. The word waa formerly ap- 
plied to the ramparts of a fortified town, but when 
these were levelled, and the ditches belonging to them 
filled up, and the whole planted with trees and laid 
out as promenades, the name boulevard was still re- 
tained, and thus oame to have ita present signification. 
The moat famous boulevards are those of Paris, espe- 
cially those which, in the time of Louis XXV., took the 
place of the fortifications on the N. side of the dty, and 
beoame first a promenade and then a street Modern 
usage haa applied the word to many streets which 
were not originally ramparts, but which have been 
cut through the older and denser parts of the town, 
or have been laid out in the new quarters. All that 
the more modern boulevards have in common with 
the older ones is that they are broad and are planted 
with trees. The modern boulevards are for the most 
part situated at some distance from the bustle of the 
town, and are therefore leas frequented than the 
older ones, which are in the very heart of the dty, 
and in the neighbourhood of the ohief resorts of 
amusement and 'pleasure. See Paws. 

BOULOGNE, a seaport of France, department Pas 
du Calais, at the mouth and on the right bank of the 
Liane, with the suburb of Capture on the left The 
town proper consists of an upper and lower town. 
The former is surrounded with old and well-planted 
rampartB; the latter, whioh is the business part of 
the town, has straight and well-built streets, and is 
semi -English in character, many of the signboards 
being in English, the shops having an English air, 
and much English being spoken. The Church of 
Nfttre Dame (begun in 1827, consecrated in 1866) 
has a magnificent high altar, and a -crypt, part of 
which dates from the twelfth century. Among the 
churches, some of which arc handsome edifiocs, there 
are several for the English population. The castle, 
which dates from 1231, is a massive structure, com' 
municating with the upper town by a bridge. It 
serves at present as a barraok and artillery depdt. Here 
I'ouis Napoleon was imprisoned in 1840. Other 
noteworthy buildings are the Hotel de Ville, the 
luluia de Justice, the large and handsome bathing 
establishment, the library of 50,000 volumes, the 
museum of natural history and antiquities, the 
custom-house, the ezohange, Ac. Boulogne carries 
on various industries, is one of the chief Frenoh sea- 
ports, and is a great fishing centre, giving employ- 
ment to about 6000 hands. Extensive improve- 
ents *n its aooommodation for shipping are being 
SI* i° ut or P^jwted. There is a large passenger 
* c Boulogne and Folkestone. Steam- 
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boata dally run between this place and 
Boulogne still exhibits some Roman remains.' Tbs 
Northmen took it in 861, and mas sa cred the Inhabf* 
tanta In 1544 the town was taken by fcemw VIIL 
of England, after a siege of six weeks. The English 
retained it till 1550, when Edward VL soldTt to 
Franoe for 400,000 crowns. The Emperor Charles V. 
demolished it In 1658, During the first republic 
Boulogne received the name of Fort de rtJnion. 
With a favourable wind vessels can reach the coast 
of England In two or three hours from this place. 
Bonaparte, therefore, ordered the harbour to be 
made deeper, and a number of vessels to be built 
in order to transport the army Intended for the 
Invasion of England, and some small forts and bat- 
teries to be erectod, in order to strengthen the har- 
bour and the town. A large army remained here 
for many months in a camp, which almost resembled 
a town, waiting to embark ; but, upon the breaking 
out of hostilities with AuBtna, 1805, they were called 
to other plaoes. Pop. in 1886, 80,084, about a tenth 
being English ; in 1901, 49,083. * 

BOULOGNE, Boib de. See Bois de Boulogne. 
BOULTON, Matthew, a celebrated engineer, 
was born at Birmingham in 1728. After being edu- 
cated at a grammar school, he was instructed in 
drawing by Worlldge, and he also studied mathe- 
matics. He engaged in business as a manufactures- 
of hardware, and, as early as 1745, he is said to have 
invented and brought to great perfection inlaid steel 
buckles, buttons, watch-chains, Ac., of which large 
quantities were exported to France, whence they 
vere repurchased with avidity by the British, as 
the offspring of French ingenuity.’ In 1762 
Boulton finding his manufactory at Birmingham too 
confined far his purposes, purchased a lease of the 
Soho, about 2 miles distant, in the county of Staf- 
ford. This spot, then a barren heath, waa gradually 
converted into an extensive manufactory and school 
of the mechanical arts, where ingenious men found 
ample employment for their talents bom the liberal 
patronage of the patriotic proprietor. The introduc- 
tion of that important m&ohine, the steam-engine, at 
Soho, led to a connection between Boulton and James 
Watt, of Glasgow, who became partners in trade in 
1769. He died at Soho, Aug. 17, 1809. 

BOUNTY, in political economy, is a reward or 
premium granted to particular species of trade or 
production. The general subject of encouragement 
of domestic, in competition with foreign, industry or 
trade (which is one species of industry), will be 
treated of under other heads, and only those circum- 
stances mentioned, in this place, whioh distinguish 
bounties from other species of encouragement. And 
it is to be observed, in the first place, that the gene- 
ral principle is the same, whether the encouragement 
1 b given to a particular species of education, as that 
in the olerical profession, which has been the subject 
of encouragement, direct or indirect, time immemo- 
rial ; or education in general ; or a particular kind 
of literary productions, as the best poetical composi- 
tion ; or a treatise on some scientific subject, as one 
on light and heat ; or to some agricultural or manu- 
factured product, as in the case of the premiums 
formerly granted by England on the exportation of 
wheat, and those given by agricultural societies in 
America, for the greatest production of any kind of 
grain on a given extent of land, or the best thresh- 
ing or winnowing machine, Ao. In all these in- 
stances, the general doctrine is assumed and pre- 
supposed, that the successful direction of Went or 
industry to the species of art or mode of production 
Indicated will be beneficial to the public. The utility 
of the bounty will depend upon the correctness of 
this assumption. 
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All bounties or premium* or* not offered Cor the 
encouragement el domestic talent end industry to the 
exclusion of (taiga competition. Many of those 
•offered by the Briodi end french governments, end 
by private aasoriafikHis, ere held out to ell oompeti* 
tore Indiscriminately ; end where the object is uni* 
venal improvement, this is one of the appropriate 
modes of encouragement, though others, concur with 
it, such es the monopolies of copyrights end patents, 
•and the honours ana distinctions conferred on those 
who make any important improvement. One other 
class of oases may, properly enough, be made the 
subjects of bounties or premiums ; namely, the pro- 
ductions of extraordinary efforts of ingenuity and 
skill. A competition is in this wsy excited, by 
which none suffers, and all the effects of which are 
beneficial to a community. There is one other class 
of oases in which nations have offered bounties; 
namely, to speaiee of industry in the prosecution of 
which the national security is supposed to be, in some 
measure, involved. The support of the British navy, 
for instance, wee supposed to depend, in some degree, 
upon the fisheries, since these were considered to be 
one of the greet schools of seamen. The British 
government was therefore induced to enoourage this 
species of industry by the offer of liberal bounties. 
This idea has proved, however, to be an utter fallacy. 
The generality of the boats employed in the herring- 
fishery during the existence of the bounty system, 
instead of being manned by regular fishermen, were, 
for the most part, managed by small farmers, trades- 
men, and others, whom the temptation of the buunty 
thus allured from their regular occupations to follow 
what was little better than a gambling speculation. 
Bounties are a more expensive mode of encourage- 
ment than duties and prohibitions, m the money 
must be first collected by a tax, and then distributed 
in bounties — a process in which a loss of from two 
to twenty per cent is sustained. Of the inutility of 
bounties in general, the British government has long 
been persuaded. The bounty on the exportation of 
corn was repealed in 1815 ; and the bounties on the 
exportation of linen, &o., along with the bounty on 
herrings, ceased in 1830. 

BOUNTY, a premium offered by government to 
induce men to enlist w the public service, especially, 
the sum of money given in some states to recruits m 
the army and navy. This system is, of course, only 
practised in those countries where military or naval 
eervioe is voluntary, such as our own country or 
America. The amount of the bounty offered varies 
with the difficulty of procuring volunteers, and is 
naturally at its lowest in time of peace. The highest 
bounty offered in our own country was during the 
time of the wars with Napoleon, when it rose to 
alxmt £24 During the late civil war in America 
the bounty was at one time so high as $500 (£100). 
The policy of giving bounties iB by many thought to 
be a very questionable one. In the British army it 
bad the tendency of iuduciug men to desert, in order to 
enlist again in other regiments, and thus receive new 
bounties. In the navy, too, as it tends to increase 
the wages of seamen in the mercantile marine, its 
•operation is considered injurious. The bounty given 
to army recruits in Great Britain was abolished by 
the Army Enlistment 1870. 

BOUQUETIN. SPlwx 

BOURBON. The founder of this family, which 
has governed France, Spain, the Two Sicilies, Lucca, 
and rarma (which see), was Robert the Strong, who, 
4n 861, became Duke of Neustria, and in 866 lost his 
life in a battle against the Normans. Some trace 
bis descent from Pepin l’Heristal, others fioin a 
natural son of Charlemagne, and others from the 
Icings of Lombardy. It is certain that the two sons 


of this Robert wore kings of Franoe. Ins Mar. 
named Eudss, seconde d the throne In 888, and died 
In 898 : the younger, Robert* In 982, and died in 
928. The eldest son of this Robert was Hugh the 
Great, daks of the Isle of Franoe, end oonnt of 
Paris and Orleans. Hugh Capet, son of Hugh tha 
Great (great grandson of Robert the Strong), founded 
the third French dynasty In 987. (See Capr.) ( >n# 
bf his descendants, named Robert, was the root of the 
elder line of the dukes of Burgundy, which became 
extinct in 1861. A descendant of this Robot, Henry 
of Burgundy, was first regent of Portugal in 1096, 
where his legitimate descendants became extinct In 
1888 Pierre de Courtenay, a descendant of Hugh 
Capet, in the fifth generation, was father end ancestor 
of many emperors of Constantinople. The house of 
Anjou, whloh was desoended from Hugh Capet, in 
the eighth generation, possessed the throne of Naples 
for two centuries, and for some time that of Hun- 
gary. Another descendant of Hugh Capet, in the 
tenth degree, founded the house of Navarre, which 
continued from 1328 to 1425. A second family of 
Anjou, desoended from Hugh Capet, in the thirteenth 
degree, gave some distinguished princes to Provenoe. 
In the same degree, the younger line of the powerful 
dukes of Burgundy derived its origin from him. 
This line became extinct with the death of Charles 
the Bold, in 1477, whose successor, Maria, married 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria, and became grand- 
mother of Charles V. Robert, earl of Clermont 
second son of St. Louis, married Beatrice, duchess of 
Bourbon. In this way the city of Bourbon l’Archain- 
bault, or Bourbon les Bains, in the department of 
Allier (formerly Bourbonnait), became the birthplace 
of the house of Bourbon, and Louis L, duke of Bour- 
bon, son of Rotart and Beatrice, its founder. Two 
branches took their origin from the two sons of this 
Louis, duke of Bourbon, who died in 1841. Toe 
elder line vu that of the dukes of Bourbon, which 
became extinct at the death of the Constable of 
Bourbon in 1527, in the sssault of the city of Rome. 
The younger was that of the counts of La Marchs, 
afterwards oounts and dukes of Vendftme. Of these, 
Charles, duke of Venddme, who died in 1637, and 
who had been the head of the house of Bourbon since 
the death of the Constable, had two sons, Anthony 
and LouIb, founders respectively of the royal line of 
Bourbon, and of the line of Condi. Henry, the son 
of Anthony, obtained the throne of Francs as Henry 
IV. (see Hinxy IV. of France), when the house of 
Valois became extinct in 1589 by the murder of 
Henry HI. His father had obtained the kingdom of 
Navarra through his wife, who inherited it, and Henry 
now added it to the French dominions. Anthony’s 
younger brother, Louis, prince of Condi, was the 
founder of the line of Condi. There were, therefore, 
two chief branches of the Bourbons — the royal, *nd 
that of Condi. The royal branch was divided by 
the two sons of Louis XIII., the elder of whom, 
Iiouia XIV., continued the chief branch, which, 
through his son Louis (the dauphin) and grandson 
Philip V., was separated into the elder or royal 
French branch, and the younger or royal Spanish 
branch; whilst Philip, younger son of Louis XIII*, 
founded the house of Orleans, when he received the 
duchy of Orleans from Louis XIV. The kings of 
the elder or French line of the house of Bo urbo n run 
in this way : — Henry IV. Louis XIII. XIV. XV. 
XVI XVII XVIII., aud Charles X.— 1 The house of 
Bourbon oonsists of the following branches ana 
members : — 

A. The elder Frenoh royal line of Bourbons as 
distinguished from the younger branch or house 
of Orleans. The last sovereigns of this ljw 
the three brothers, Louis XVL, Louis XVIII. ** 
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Charles X. (Louis XVII., son of Louis XVL, never 
obtained the crown), all of whom were grandsons 
of Louis XY. Louis XYIIL had nb ohiMren, but 
Charles X. had two sons, viz. Louis Antoine de 
Bourbon, duke of AngoulArae, who was lauphln till 
the revolution of 1880, and died without issue in 
1844, and Charles Ferdinand, duke of Berry, who 
died, 14th Feb. 1820, of a wound given him by a 
political fanatic. The Duke of Berry had two child- 
ren, (1) Louise Marie Thdrfese, called Mademoiselle 
d’ Artois, and afterwards by marriage Duchess of 
Parma, died at Venice 1st Feb. 1884; and (2) Henri 
Charles Ferdinand Marie Dieudnnnd, born in 1620, 
and at first called Duke of Bordeaux, but afterwards 
called Count de Chambord. His mother was the 
Princess Caroline, daughter of Francis I., king of the 
Two Sicilies. Charles X. having abdicated in favour 
of his grandson Henri above mentioned in 1830, and 
the dauphin having renounced his olaims on the 
French throne also in favour of the latter, the Count 
de Chambord was until his death looked upon by his 
party as the legitimate heir to the orown of France, 
and was styled by them Henri V. 

B. The branoh of the Bourbons known as the 
House of Orleans. This branch, which was raised 
to the throne of France by the revolution of 1830, 
and deprived of it by that of 1848, derives its origin, 
ss already mentioned, from Duke Philip I. of Orleans 
(died 1701), second son of Louis XIII., and only 
brother of Louis XIV. By his seoond wife, Char- 
lotte of the Palatinate, he left as his successor in the 
dukedom his son Philip, who was known as Duke of 
Chartres during his father's lifetime, and was regent 
of France during the minority of Louis XV. Philip, 
second duke, was succeeded by his son Louis Philip 
(born 1703), who married a princess of Baden, and 
4fcd in retirement in 1752, leaving a son of the same 
JiZnjH, Louis Philip, duke of Orleans, who was born 
in 1725, and died in 1785. The Bon of the last-men- 
tioned duke was Louis Joseph Philip, the duke of 
Orleans whose name figures in the first French re- 
volution, who perished on the scaffold in 1793, after 
he had laid aside his princely name the year beforq 
and assumed that of ‘Citizen figalitd.’ He left four 
children: 1, Louis Philip, before the revolution duke 
of Chartres, after his father's death duke of Orleans, 
from 1830 to 1848 king of France, died 26th Aug. 
1850, leaving a numerous family; 2, The Duke of 
Montpensier, who died in England in 1807; 8, The 
Count de Beaujolais, who died at Malta in 1 808; and 
4, a daughter, Adelaide, MadomoiBelle d’Orleans, 
born in 1777, died 31st Dec. 1847. The eldest son of 
King Louis Philip was Ferdinand, duke of Orleans, 
born in 181 0, died in 1 842, who married a daughter 
of Frederick Louis of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, and 
left two sons: 1, Louis Philip, count de Paris, born at 
Paris 24 th Aug. 1838 ; and 2, Robert, dukeof Chartres, 
born at Paris in 1840. Louis Philip having abdi- 
cated in favour of the former in 1848, the Count de 
Paris till his death in 1894 w»b looked upon by the 
Oileanists as the true heir to the throne. He was 
» married to his oousin Isabella, a daughter of the 
Duke of Montpensier, and left issue. 
yt\" *^ ie Spanish -Bourbon dynasty. In 1700 Louis 
XIV. placed hie grandson Philip, duke of Anjou, on 
the Spanish throne, who aa Philip V. founded the 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain. Philip V. was succeeded 
i 7 rQ . 5^ ^is son Ferdinand VI., who, dying in 

7 without heirs, was succeeded by his brother 
'-'barles III, To him succeeded (1788) hiB son 
w ^°* * n 1808, resigned the throne in 
j Ur . °*_ a wocessor nominated by Napoleon, and 
of e ?K a \ Na P leB in 1819 * His son Fernando, prince 
tne Asturias, obtained the orown on the fell of 
napoleon, and reigned as Ferdinand VII., dying 


on 29th Sept 1888 , and leaving behind him two 
daughters bgr his third marriage, the elder of whom 
•uooeeded him as Isabella II. She was married. In 
1846 , to her eousln Fraprisoo de Assia.' In 1868 she 
had to leave Spain in consequence of the revolution, 
and in 1870 she renounced her olaims to the throne 
in favour of her son Alphonso, who beeatae Alphonso 
XII., and died in 1885, his son, Alphonso XIII., 
succeeding him. 

D. Theroyal line of the Two Sicilies. The Two 
Sicilies being then a poss e— ion' of the Spanish mon- 
archy, In 1785 Don Carlos, the younger eon of Philip 
V. of Spain, obtained theorown and reigned over Stilly 
and Naples as Charles III. In 1768, however, he 
sucoeeded his brother Ferdinand VI. on the Spanish 
throne, when he transferred the Two Sidlies to his 
third son Fernando (Ferdinand IV.), on the express 
condition that this orown ehould not be again united 
with Spain. Ferdinand IV. had to leave Naples lu 
1806; but after the fall of Napoleon he again became 
king of both Sicilies under the title of Ferdinand I. 
He was sucoeeded by his son Frauds I. In 1825; 
Francis was succeeded by his son Ferdinand IL in 
1830; and the latter was suooeeded by his son Francis 

II. in 1859, who was deprived of the kingdom in 1860. 

E. The ducal line of Parma. This fine, like that 
of the Two Sicilies, was founded by a son of Philip 
V. of Spain, viz. Don Philip, his youngest son, who 
obtained the duchies of Parma and Piacenza In 1748. 
Louis, grandson of Don Philip, obtained Tusoany like- 
wise (1802), with the title of King of Etruria. The 
family did not long retain this honour, however, being 
soon foroed by the power of Franoe to give up not only 
Etruria, but also Parma and Piacenza; and it was 
not till 1847 that there was again a Bourbon Duke 
of Parma. In 1 859 the reigning duke, Robert, had 
to leave his dominions, which were soon incorporated 
in the kingdom of Italy. See Histoire du Bour- 
bonnais et des Bourbons, by Coiffler Demoret (Paris, 
1824), two vole.; and Aohaintre’s Histoire Ohrono- 
logique et G4n6ologique de la Maiscm Roy ale de 
Bourbon (Paris, 1825-26), two vols. 

BOURBON, Charles, Duke of, or Constable or 
Bourbon, son of Gilbert, count of Montpensier, and 
Clara of Gonzaga, was born in 1489; reoeived from 
Francis I., in the twenty-sixth year of his age, the 
sword of Constable. By the coolness with which he 
faced death in posts of the greatest hazard he ex- 
cited the admiration of his fellow-soldiers. When 
viceroy of Milan he won all hearts by his frankness 
and affability. His fame was not yet tarnished 
when the injustice of his king deprived him of his 
offices, banished him from France, and brought the 
family of Bourbon into disgrace, in which state it 
continued until the conclusion of the reign of Henry 

III. Some historians declare that the Duchess of 
Angouldme, mother of Francin I., had fallen in love 
with the young constable, and conld not endure the 
contempt with which he treated her passion: others 
relate that, influenced by avaricious motives, she 
laid claim to the estates of Charles of Bourbon, and 
obtained possession of them by a judicial process. 
Whatever may be the true cause of her conduct, it 
is certain that she strove to invalidate a formal dona- 
tion of Louis XII. The constable, enraged at seeing 
himself deprived of his estates by the mother of the 
king whom he had served with so much fidelity and 
zeal, listened to the proposals made him by Charles 
V. and the King of England. He experienced the 
usual fate of deserters: ho was well received while 
his services were needed, but narrowly watched to 
secure his fidelity. Exposed as he was to the con- 
tempt of the Spanish nobility and the jealousy of 
the generals of Charles V., nothing remained to him 
but nis courage and repentance. His ability, now- 
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ever, Induced the emperor to bestow upon him the ore refreshed by the eei oreezes, mad the mornings 
command of on army, and to treat him with honour, by the land-breezes. The Island la of voloanio origin, 
He was already beyond the confines of France, when and seems to be composed of two enormous voloanio 
Francis L sent to demand the sword which he bore mountains, In one of which the fire la extlnot: the 
as constable, and the badge of his order. His answer other is still in activity. The loftleat summit, Le 
displays the anguish of his heart — ‘The king took Piton de Neige, or the Snowy Spike, is about 10,000 
from me my sword at Valenoiennes, when be gave to feet above the level of the sea. 

D’Alengoo the oommand of the vanguard, which be- BOURBONNAIS, a province and government of 
longed to me: the badge of my order I left under my bid France, with the title, fint of a oounty, and 
pillow at Ohantellee.' His flight was a misfortune afterwards of a duchy, lying between the Nivernais, 
to Franoe; the expedition of Francis into Italy was Berry, and Burgundy. It now forms the department 
arrested. Having been appointed to the command of of the Allier. It derived its name from the small 
the imperial troops, he made an unsuccessful attack town of Bourbon l'Archambault, from whioh the 
upon Marseilleo, but contributed greatly to the vie- Bourbon family received their title. See Boubbov. 
tory 6f Pavia. When Francis was carried a prisoner BOURBON- VENDEE, NapoiJon- Vend&e, or, 
to Madrid he went there in person, that he might since the dissolution of the Seoond Empire, La 
not be forgotten in the treaties between the two Roche -sub- Yon, a town, France, oapital of the de- 
monarohs; but Charles V, delayed concluding them, partment Vendde, 231 miles b.w. from Paris, agree- 
and Bourbon discovered that he could not trust the ably situated on a hill on the right bank of the Yon. 
emperor, who had even promised him his sister in The streets nearly all end in a spacious square, 
marriage. Compelled to smother his resentment he whioh is bordered with ranges of fine trees, and 
returned to Milan, maintained possession of Italy by surrounded by publio monuments and elegant man- 
the terror of his arms, and obtained so much authority sions. The parish church, with a peristyle of six 
as to become an object of suspioion to the emperor, Doric oolumns, and the m&irie or mansion-house, 
who, in order to weaken him, refused to grant him an elegant Italian building, are both in the square, 
the necessary supplies. In order to prevent the dis- Besides these there are an elegant market-house, 
persion of his army he led the soldiers to the siege of theatre, and extensive publio offioes, large barracks, 
Rome, the plunder of which city he promised them, and a small public library. There is an active trade 
He was the first to mount the breaoh, and was in woollen cloth, haberdashery, and hardware. It was 
killed, May 6 , 1627, by a ball, shot, it is said, by founded by Napoleon I. on the site of the anoient 
Benvenuto Cellini. He died exoommunioated, with- castle of Roohe-sur-Yon, destroyed at the revolution, 
out issue, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. His and received the name of Napoleon -Vendee, whioh 
body being oonveyed to Gaeta, his soldiers erected was changed to Bourbon- Vendee at the restoration, 
over it a splendid monument, whioh was afterwards Pop. (1891), 11,390. 

destroyed. BOURDALOUE, Louis, the reformer of the 

BOURBON, Louis, Cardinal and Archbishop of pulpit, and founder of genuine pulpit eloquence La 
Toledo, born 1777. son of the infant LouiB, brother France, was born at Bourges in 1632, ana was six- 
of King Charles III. of Spain, and the Duchess of teen years old when he entered the society of Jesuits. 
Chinohon. The marriage was oonoluded with the His instructors successively intrusted to him the 
royal assent : nevertheless, it was doubted, after the chairs of polite letters, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
death of Charles III., whether the prinoe would be moral theology. In 1669 he entered the pulpit, and 
lawful heir to the throne, if a male descendant of the extended his reputation by attacking, with a power- 
old line should be wanting. He therefore entered ful and religious eloquence, free from the bad taste 
the ohuroh, and a cardinal’s hat was given to him in of the age, the passions, vices, and errors of mankind. 
1800. After the imprisonment of Ferdinand VII. The dignity of hia delivery, and the fire of his lan- 
at Valengay, he joined the party of the Cortes, and guage, made him distinguished, amidst the victories 
became very influential. He offered in 1814 the of Turenne and the feasts of Versailles, among the 
constitution of the Cortes to Ferdinand VII. for his master-spirits of the arts and of literature in the time 
signature ; and the king having altered hiB deter- of Corneille and Racine. Louis XIV. invited him, 
ruination, Bourbon lost his favour and was deprived at the time of Advent, in 1670, to preach before the 
of the archbishopric of Seville. After the events court, and Bourdaloue acquitted himself with so muob 
whioh took place on the Insurrection of the army at suoceBB that he afterwards received invitations at 
the island of Leon, he engaged in the revolution, and ten different times. After the repeal of the Edict of 
was president of the provisional junta before which Nantes, he was sent to Languedoc, in order to explain 
the king swore, at Madrid, March 9, 1820, to abide to the Protestants the doctrines of the Catholio faith, 
by the constitution of the Cortes of 1812. He died and he succeeded in this difficult business in recon- 
March 19, 1828. ciling the dignity of his office with the rights of man- 

BOURBON, Isle of (or RAunion, as it is now kind. In his latter days he renounced the pulpit, 
called in French official documents), situated in the and devoted himself to the care of hospitals, prisons, 
Indian Ooean, about 400 miles E. of Madagascar; lat. and religious institutions. He well knew how to 
21“ s.; Ion. 65° 30’ E. It is 45 miles long and 33 accommodate his manner to the capacity of those to 
broad. It was discovered by Masoarenhas, a Portu- whom he gave instruction, advice, or consolation. 
gueBe, in 1545, who called it by his own name. The With the simple, he was simple; with the learned, be 
French took possession of it in 1649, and gave it the was a scholar; with free-thinkers, be was a logician; 
name of Bourbon. It was captured by the British and came off successful in all those contests in 
in 1810, and restored to ^Prance in 1815. The which the love of his neighbour, religious zeal, and 
pop. consists of 172.W4, among whom are native the duties of his office, involved him. Beloved alike 
Africans, Chinese, Coolies, Malays, «kc. Its oom- by all, he exercised authority over the minds of ri}; 
meres is impeded by the want of good harbours, and no consideration oould make him fj ve ,?£ j 
The principal articles of export are coffee, sugar, openness and integrity of character. He died in 
vanilla, gums, liohens for dyeing, cotton, hides, <kc. 1704. His sermons have been translated into several 

Sugar is by far the most valuable export; vanilla languages. ^ . 

comes next The capital is St. Denis, a pretty town, BOURDON, Sebastian, a celebrated Frenon 
with about 86,000 inhabitants. The heat is exces- painter, bom at Montpellier in 1616. Being pooraM 
■ive from November to April; the evenings, however, without occupation, he enlisted as a soldier. Alter 
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noeiviiig hli diamission, he riaited Italy, and atadied 
under Poussin and Claude Lorraine. In 1652 he 
was driven from the French kingdom by the religious 
troubles, when he was appointed first painter to Queen 
Christina of Sweden. He afterwards became distin- 
guished in his own oountry by many great works, 
among whioh are the following: — the Dead Christ, 
the Adulteress, the Old Kings of Burgundy in the 
Senate-house at Aix. He had no peouliar manner, 
but he imitated others. He was a good engraver on 
copper. He died in 1671, while engaged in painting 
the celling of the Tuileries. 

BOURGEL AT, Clauds, founder of the veterinary 
sohools, and creator of the art of veterinary surgery 
in Franoe, born at Lyons in 1712; died Jan. 8, 1/79. 
He established the first veterinary school in his native 
town in 1762, and by his works on the veterinary art 
he furnished the world with a complete course of 
instruction both in its theory and in its practice. 
They include Ailments d’Hippiatrique, ou Nouveaux 
Prinolpes sur la Oonnaissanoe et sur la Medecine 
des Chevaux (Lyons, 1750-68), and Traitd de la 
Conformation Ext6rieure du Cheval (1776). 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE, a town of Franoe, capital 
of the department of Ain, is situated 232 miles 
B.K. Paris, on the Reyssouae and the Oflne. It is 
well built, and ornamented with public fountains, 
one of which was erected to the memory of General 
Joubert. On the Promenade du Bastion is a bronze 
statue of Bichat, the oelebrated anatomist, who pur- 
sued his early medical studies in the hospital here. 
Bourg en-Bresse has a parish church, a handsome 
edifice of the sixteenth century; a public library; a 
museum; and a spacious corn -market. Outsidb the 
town is a magnificent hospital, surrounded by gar- 
dens, and the beautiful Gothio church of Brou, built 
by the direction of Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian I. In front of the portal stands a carious 
elliptical sun-dial, reconstructed by the celebrated 
astronomer Lalande, who was a native of this place. 
Bourg-en-BresBe has a lyceum, seminary, some manu- 
factures of linen and hosiery, tanneries, a cotton-mill, 
Ac. Pop. (1886), 16,270; (1896), 18,601. 

BOURGEOIS, Sir Peter Francis, painter, was 
born in London in 1756. At first intended for a 
military career, he soon determined to become an 
artist. In 1776 he went on a tour through France, 
Holland, and Italy, and three years later he ex- 
hibited his first picture. Eleoted A.R.A. in 1787, 
he became R.A. in 1793, and landscape-painter to 
George III. in 1794. King Stanislaus of Poland in 
1791 appointed him his painter and conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, and shortly after- 
wards George III. also knighted him. He died on 
Jan 8th, 1811, having bequeathed many pictures and 
a considerable sum of money to Dulwich College. 

, BOURGEOISIE, a name applied in France to 
citizens of towns who did not belong to the nobility 
or clergy, and in a narrower sense to townspeople 
occupying an independent position — merchants, 
tradesmen, independent artisans, lawyers, Ac. In 
the early period of the middle ages this class was 
much oppressed, and as a consequence of that it was 
poor and possessed little culture and refinement. In 
n 1 *^ uenfc oonturies it succeeded in raising itself in 
au these respeots, and latterly it attained a position 
w political equality with the nobility and clergy, 
bg spoken of as the ‘ third estate ’ (tiers 
”*•' w °vd is now used in a somewhat vaguer 
nse than formerly, and may be taken to correspond 
Wd^cY* 0Ur va ? ue appellation the 

t , ®pURGES, an ancient oity of Franoe, capital of 
^partment of Cher, situated at the oonflnenoe of 
Qe Auron Y4vre, 124 miles a. of Paris. It is 


surrounded with ramparts, now laid out m promen- 
ades, and has crooked but spacious streets, and many 
houses built in the old style. The most noteworthy 
buildings are: the cathedral, created in the thirteenth 
century, and esteemed one of the finest Gotblo struc- 
tures in France; the churches of N6tre Dame and 
St. Bonnet; the arohiepisoopal palace; the Palais de 
Justice, an interesting old building otherwise the 
house of J aoques Cceur (silver-smith of Charles VII.) ; 
and the Hotel l’Allemanfc, a chef-d'oeuvre of the 
Renaissance. Bourges h as a lyoeum, a normal sohool, 
a public library, a museum, a general hospital, Ac. 
It is an important military centre, and has a oannon 
foundry, arsenal, Ac. It has manufactures of leather; 
doth, cutlery, Ac. In the time of Julius Csssair, who 
took the town in b.c. 52, Bourges was called A vari - 
cum. In the middle ages it was capital of the 
province of Bern. Tbs great fire of 1487, whioh 
destroyed 8000 houses, gave its prosperity a blow 
which it never recovered. Pop. (1896), 48,587. 

BOURGOGNE. See Burqundt. 

BOrRMONT, Louis Ai’oubti Victor, Oomti dr 
Ghaisnb dr, Marshal of Franoe, born September 2, 
1778, at the oastle of Bourmont in Anjou; died 
there October 27, 1840. At an early age ho took 
part in the oampaign in La Yendde, at a later period 
entered the Republican army, and was advanced by 
Napoleon, under whom he had distinguished himself 
at Dresden and Nogent, to the rank of general of 
division. Although he had gone over to the Bourbons 
in March, 1814, Napoleon, on his return from Elba, 
gave him a command, which, however, Bourmont 
resigned before the battle of Ligny, in order to go 
over to the side of the allies. Some years after, as 
commander of the army of intervention in Spain, he 
obtained some brilliant successes. His greatest suc- 
cess was the conquest of Algiers, which procured him 
a marshal’s staff in 1830. After the revolution of 
July, 1880, he followed the banished dynasty into 
exila In 1 838 Dorn Mignel, king of Portugal, placed 
him at the head of his troops whioh were to act 
against the adherents of Dom Pedro; but he was 
unsuccessful. He afterwards sought to act in the 
interest of the Garlists in Spain, and when he at last 
returned to his native oountry he found that he 
had almost entirely lost his popularity, and accord- 
ingly retired for the rest of his life to his estate in 
Anjou. 

BOURN, a town of England, in Lincolnshire, 38 
miles b. of Lincoln. The town lies at the foot of a 
range of hills, and consists of four principal atrett*, 
meeting in the market-place. The houses are gener- 
ally of brick, for the most part irregularly but well 
built, and the place is amply supplied with water. 
The Church of SS. Peter and Paul is a large ancient 
structure, formerly with two west towers. The Old 
Red House is an Elizabethan structure formerly 
owned by Sir Everard Digby, who was executed for 
his share in the Gunpowder Plot. It is now used as 
a rail way -station Pop. (1891), 4191; (1901), 4362. 

BOURNE, Vincent, an English scholar, distin- 
guished for the beauty of his Latin poems, was born 
in 1695, and died December 2, 1747. In 1710 he be- 
came a king's scholar in Westminster Sohool, from 
which he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1714. Here he graduated as BA. in 1717, and 
as M A. in 1721. On leaving Cambridge, where he 
was successful in obtaining a fellowship, he became 
a master in Westminster School, in whioh position 
he remained to the end of his life. The poet Cowper 
was one of his pupils, and turned some of his poems 
into English verse. The poems of Vincent Bourne 
consist of a considerable number of original Latin 
elegiacs, and of some translations of short English 
poems into Latin, which are as remarkable for 
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their fidelity to the original *e for the correctness 
and beauty of the Latin Into which they are rendered. 
Ee ia also the author of a few epitaphs in Latin and 
English. An edition of his works with the title 
PostData was published 1784. 

BOUENEMOUTH, a famous watering-plaoe in 
the south of England, on the English Channel, at the 
south-west corner of Hampshire, near the boundary 
of Dorsetshire, within the limits of the parliamentary 
Itorough of Ohristohuroh, but forming a mun. and 
co. bor. by Itself. It is situated on a semioiroular 
Imy at the mouth of a small stream, the Bourne, from 
which it derives its name. It is celebrated as a 
winter residence, and has of late become very popular 
as a sea-side resort for consumptive and other delicate 
(jersons, owing to the mildness of its climate while 
its many attractive features, including its fine sands, 
its interesting cliff and other soenery, and its pine- 
woods, bring to it numbers whose health ia no way 
defective. It Is to a large extent laid out in villas 
and detached houses. The Westover Gardens in 
the oeutre of the town are a favourite resort ; they 
include a winter garden, where orchestral concerts 
are regularly riven. There are two piers, three ar- 
cades, &c. The buildings include hospitals, a sana- 
torium, home for consumptives, and some handsome 
churches, among the latter being the new Bennett 
Memorial Church and St. Peter's Churoh, butli 
beautiful Gothio buildings. In the churchyard of 
the latter lie buried William Godwin, Mary YVoll- 
stonecraft, and their daughter, the wife of Shelley 
Pop. in 1881, 16,858; in 1891, 37,650; in 1901, 47,003. 

BOURNOU8E. See Burnoose. 

BOURRIENNE, Fauvelet de, a French histoiian 
and diplomatist, was born at Sens on 9th July, 1769, 
and educated along with Bonaparte at the school of 
Brienne, where a close intimacy sprang up between 
them. On their separation in 1785, when Bonaparte 
set out to attend the Ecole Militaire in Paris, they 
vowed an eternal friendship. At the age of nineteen 
he proceeded to one of the German universities, with 
the view of studying law ajid languages. He returned 
to Paris in 1792, and renewed his early friendship 
with Bonaparte, who employed him in drawing up, 
along with General Clarke, the text of the Treaty 
of Carnpo Fonnio. From this period Bourrienne’s 
diplomatic career comnionced. He accompanied Bona- 
parte as his private secretary on his expedition to 
Egypt, and afterwards continued in that capacity 
on his elevation to the consulate. In 1804 he was 
nominated by the emperor his minister plenipoten- 
tiary ut Hamburg. In the end of 1813 he returned to 
France, where he recei\ ed the appointment of direc- 
tor of the posts, and in 1814 was made prefect of 
police. On the abdication of Napoleon he paid his 
court to Louis XVIII., who, on his restoration, no- 
minated him a minister of state The revolution of 
July, 1830, and the loss of his private fortune affected 
him so much that he lost his reason. He was re- 
moved to Normandy, and spent the laBt two years 
of his life in a lunatic asylum at Caen, where he died 
of a fit of apoplexy on February 7, 1831. His 
Mdmoires sur Napoleon, le Directoire, le Consulat, 
I’Empire et la Restauration, edited by Villemarest, 
appeared in the years 1829-31 in ten volumes. They 
oontain many interesting jfeticulars of the youth of 
Napoleon, and also ofj^e history of the directory and 
consulate, although they are blamed for want of accu- 
racy in many points of detail 

BOURSAULT, Edme, a French writer, born in 
1638. ' Having gone to Paris and engaged in litera- 
ture he both gained and lost the favour of royalty, 
and produced pieces for the Btage with permanent 
xuooeas; among pthers, Esope h la Ville, and Esope 
h la Conr, which still continue on the stage. His two 


tragedies Marie Stuart and Germanlcus are forgotten. 
Boursault had the misfortune to quarrel with Molifere 
and Boileau. He wrote a severe criticism on the ftoole 
des Femmes, under the title of Le Portrait du Peintra. 
Moll fere chastised him in his Impromptu de Versailles. 
To revenge himself on Boileau, who had ridiculed him 
in his satires, he wrote a comedy oalled Satyre dee 
Satyres; but Boileau prevented its performance. 
Boursault afterwards took a noble revenge. He 
heard that Boileau was at the baths of Bourbonne 
entirely destitute; he hastened to him and compelled 
him to accept a loan of 200 louis dor. Touched by 
this generous conduct, Boileau struck bis name from 
his satires. Boursault died at Montlu^on lu 1701. 

BOU8SA, a town of Afrioa, In the Soudan, capital 
)f the native state of Borgu, on an island in the 
Niger or Quorra, about 3 miles long and 1 mile broad; 
lat. 10° 14' N.; Ion. 4° 11' B. It is walled, and being 
surrounded by rooks is a place of considerable 
strength. The houses are irregularly plaoed, and 
thus cover a space of ground disproportioned to the 
number of inhabitants. The soil of the country is 
fei tile, producing corn, yams, cotton, rice, and timber 
trees in great abundance. Among the wild animufe 
are elephants, hippopotami, lions, &a Boussa baa 
obtained a melancholy notoriety from the circum- 
stance of its being the place where the enterprising 
traveller Park met his death in 1805. The pop. of 
Bmissa (which is now within British protected terri- 
tory has been estimated at 12,000 to 18,000. 

BOUSTROPHEDON, a kind of writing which is 
found on Greek coins, and in inscriptions of the re- 
motest antiquity. The lines do not run in a uniform 
direction from the left to the right, or from the right 
to the left; but the first begins at the left and termi- 
nates at the right ; the second runs in an opposite 
direction, from the right to the left; the third, again, 
from the left; and so on alternately. It is called 
bouatrophedon (that is, turning back like oten) because 
the lines written in this way succeed each other like 
furrows in a ploughed field. The laws of Solon were 
cut in tables in this manner. 

BOUTERWEK, Friedrich, professor of moral 
philosophy at Gottingen, a man of much merit as an 
academical instructor and a writer on literature, was 
born April 15, 1766, at Oker, a village not fai from 
Guslar, ia North Germany. Aftor applying himself 
to many departments of learning, jurisprudence, 
poetry, &c., he at last became entirely devoted to 
philosophy and literary history. He was at first a 
follower of Ivant, but finally attached himself to 
Jacobi His Ideen zu einer allgemeinen Apodiktik 
was the immediato fruit of his intimate acquaintance 
w ith the philosophical views of Fr. H. Jacobi. This 
work was published in two volumes, 1799. It was 
afterwards completed by the Manual of Philosophical 
Knowledge (two vols. 1813; 2d edition, 1820), and 
by the Religion of Reason (Gottingen, 1824). In 
this work, as well as in his AesthetUc (two vols 1806 
and 1824), he had to contend with many powerful 
antagonists. Bouterwek has gained a permanent 
reputation by his Geschichte der neuern Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit (History of Modern Poetry and Elo- 
quence) published in 1801-19, a work which, tliougn 
unequal in some respects, and in parts, especially in 

the first volume, partial and superficial is an excellent 
collection of notices and original observations, an 
nny be considered one of the best works of the kind 
in German literature. Among his minor productions, 
a selection of which he published in 1818, * re 
essays, which are superior to the best of hi* la *®? 
speculative works; for instance, the introduction 
the History, in which he gives an account °* 
literary labours until that period, with great (jndour 
and with almost excessive severity against hi naeu 
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Bootorwek died lb 1838. Bis History of Spanish 
Literature has boon translated into Spanish, French, 
and En gli s h . M 

BOUTS RIMES (French), words or syllables 
whioh rhyme, arranged In a particular order, and 
given to a poet with a subject, on which he must 
write verses ending in the same rhymes, disposed in 
tiie same order. Mdnage rives the following account 
of the origin of this ridiculous oonoeit, which may be 
classed with the eggs and axes, the echoes, acrostics, 


been stolen from him. One of the company express* 
log his astonishment at the number, “Oh," said he, 
“they are blank sonnets, or rhymes {bouts rimls)of 
all the sonnets I may have occasion to write.*’ This 
ludicrous statement produced such an effect that it 
becftme a fashionable amusement to compose blank 
sonnets, and in 1048 a 4to volume of bouts rim 4s was 
published.’ Sarrasin’s Dulot Vaincu, ou la D4faite 
dee Bouts Rimls, is an amusing performance. 

BOVINO (anciently Bovintm), a town, Italy, 
Naples, province of Foggia, 20 miles b s.w. Foggia, 
near the Cervaro ; the seat of a bishopric, suffragan 
to Benevento. It is fortified, and has a cathedral, 
two parish churches, and several oonvents The 
Spaniards were defeated here by the Imperialists in 
1784 Pop. 0721. 

BOW, the name of one of the most ancient and 
uni vi* real weapons of offence. It is made of steel, 
wood, horn, or other elastic substance, which, after 
being bent by means of a string fastened to its two 
endB, in returning to its natural state, throws out an 
arrow with great force. The figure of the bow is 
nearly the same in all countries, having generally 
two inflexions, between which, in the mace where 
the arrow is fixed, is a right line. The Grecian bow 
was somewhat in the form of the letter Z • in drawing 
It, the hand was brought back to the right breast, and 
not to the ear. The Scythian bow was distinguished 
for its remarkable curvature, which was nearly semi- 
circular; that of the modem Tartan is similar to it. 
The materials of bows have been different in different 
countries The Persians and Indians made them of 
reed# The Lycian bows were made of the cornel- 
tree. those of the Ethiopians, of the palm-tree That 
of I’nndarus (II iv. 104) was made from the horn of 
& mountain goat, 10 palmB in length the string was 
an oxhide thong The horn of the antelope is still 
used for the same purpose in the Eaat. The long- 
bow was the favourite national weapon in England. 
The battles of Crecy (1840), Poictiere (1856), and 
Agin court (1415) were won by this weapon. It was 
made of yew, ash, Ac., of the height of the archer. 
The arrow being usually half the length of the bow, 
the cloth-yard was only employed by a man 6 feet 
high The arbalist, or cross-bow, was a popular 
weapon with the Italians, and was introduced into 
England in the thirteenth century. The arrows shot 
from it were called quarrels. The bolt was used with 
both kinda of bowi. 

Of the power of the bow, and the distance to which 
it will curry, some remarkable anecdotes are related. 
■Xenophon mentions an Arcadian whose head was 
tiiot through by a C’arduchian archer. Stuart (Ath. 
Ant i ) mention! a random shot of a Turk, which he 
found to be 684 yards; and Mr. Strutt saw the Turk- 
lah ambassador shoot 480 yards in the archery ground 
oear Bedford Square. Lord Baoon speaks of a Turk- 
ish bow which has been known to pieroe a steel tar- 
* P?® 06 °f brass 2 inches thick. In the journal 
Edward VT it is mentioned that 100 archers 

the king’s guard shot at a 1-inch board, and that 

me of the arrows passed through this and Into an- 


other board behind ft, although the wood was ex* 
tremely solid sad firm. It has the custom of 
many savage nations to poison their arrows. Thir 
practice is mentioned by Homer and the ancient his- 
torians; and we have many similar aoooo n ti of mo* 
deni travellers and navigators from almost every pert 
of the world. Some of these stories are of doubtful] 
authority, but others are well authenticated. Some 
poison obtained by Ckmdamine from South American 
savages produced instantaneous death in animals in- 
oculated with it The poisoned arrows used in Guiana 
are not shot from a bow, but blown through a tube 
They are made of the hard subetanoe of the ookariU 
tree, and are about 1 foot long, and of the else of a 
knitting-needle. One end fe sharply pointed, and 
dipped In the poison of woorali; the other b adjusted 
to the cavity of the reed from which it Is to be blown 
by a roll of oottou The reed is several feet in length 
A single breath cai ries the arrow 30 or 40 yards. Tim 
Mow-tube Is used also in Borneo. See Abgbibt. 

BOW, in music, u the name of that well-knowu lin 
plena r>nt by the means of which the tone is produced 
from viols, violins, and other instruments of that 
kind It is made of a thin staff of elastio wood, 
tapering slightly till it reaches the lower end, to 
which the hairs (about 80 or 100 horse-hairs) are 
fastened, and with which the bow is strung. At the 
upuer end is an ornamented piece of wood or ivory 
called the nut, and fastened with a screw, which 
serves to regulate the tension of the hairs. It is 
evident that the size and construction of the bow 
must correspond with the size of the siteciee of viol- 
instruments from which the tone is to be produced. 

BOWDICH, Thomas Edward, an ingenious and 
enterprising man ; one of the victims of the attempts 
to explore the interior of the African continent He 
was bora at Bristol in June, 1790, and was sent to 
Oxford, but was never regularly matriculated At 
an early age he married, and engaged in trade at 
Bristol, binding the details of business irksome, he 
obtained the appointment of writer in the service of 
the African Company, and set sail for Africa in 1814. 
In 1810, it being thought desirable to send an em- 
bassy to the Negro King of Ashantee, Bowdich was 
chosen to conduct it; and he executed with suocem 
the duties of his situation. After remaining some 
time in Africa he returned home, and soon after 
published his Mission to Ashantee, with a Statistical 
Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Notices 
of other Parts of the Interior of Africa (1819, 4to). 
Having offended the company in whose service he 
had been engaged, and having, therefore, no prospect 
of farther employment, yet wishing ardently to re- 
turn to Africa for the purpose of visiting its hitherto 
unexplored regions, Bowaich resolved to make the 
attempt with such assistance as he could obtain from 
private individuals He, however, previously went 
to Paris to improve his acquaintance with physical 
and mathematical science. His reception from the 
French literati was extremely flattering A public 
eMogium was pronounced on him at a meeting of 
the Institute, and an advantageous appointment was 
offered him by the French government To obtain 
funds for the prosecution of his favourite project, 
Bowdich also published a translation of Mollien's 
Travels to the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, 
and other works; by the sale of which he was en- 
abled, with a little assistance from other persons, to 

He^Ued^fro^Ha^e ^in A^rtfl822 f amftreived 
in safety in the river Gambia A disease, occasioned 
by fatigue and anxiety of mind, here put an end to 
his life, January 10, 1824. _ 

BOWDOIN, James, a governor of Massachusetts, 
was born in the year 1727, at Boston, New England 
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In 1758 b« «m elected » representative to the gene- 
ral oourt, end In 1756 became a member of the ooun- 
dL In thia eltnetlon he oontinned until 1769, when 
he wee negatived by Governor Bernard on aooount 
of hie decided Whig principles, bat afterwards ac- 
cepted by Hutchinson because he thought his influ- 
ence more prejudicial ‘in the house of representatives 
than at the oouucil board. In consequence of his 
being a member of the committee who prepared the 
answer to the governor's speeches, which asserted 
the right of Great Britain to tax the oolonies, he was 
negatived by Governor Gage in the year 1774. In 
1785 he was appointed governor of Massachusetts, 
and had the good fortune to crush, without a single 
execution, an insurrectionary movement against the 

S ivemment Governor Bowdoin was a member of 
e convention of Massachusetts assembled to deli- 
berate on the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States, and exerted himself in its favour. 
He was ever an ardent lover of learning and scienoe, 
and a benefactor to others of the same character. 
The University of Edinburgh honoured him with the 
degree of LL.D., and the Royal Societies of Dublin 
ana London, with several other foreign societies, 
admitted him among their members. Ilia letters to 
Dr. Franklin have been published. He died at Bos- 
ton, 1790. 

BOWER. See Anchor. 

BOWER, Archibald, a Scottish writer, born near 
Dundee in 1686, of Roman Catholic parents, entered 
the order of Jesuits in 1706. At Macerata, in Italy, 
according to his own account, he was counsellor or 
judge of the Inquisition. In 1726 he quitted the 
order of Jesuits and went to Perugia, whence he fled 
secretly to England, and professed himself a convert 
to the Protestant faith. He obtained respectable 
patronage, was engaged as a tutor in a nobleman’s 
family, and employed by the booksellers in conduct- 
ing the Iiistoria Literana, a monthly review of books, 
and in writing a part of the Universal History, in 
sixty vols 8vo. The money which he gained by 
these oucupationa he is believed to have given or lent 
to the society of the Jesuits, and thus to have pur- 
chased his re-admission among them about the year 
1744. Subsequently repenting of the engagement 
he had made with his old associates, he claimed and 
reco\erod the property he had advanced. In 1748 
he published the first volume of a History of the 
Popes, which was continued to seven volumes, and 
chaiactenzed by the utmost zeal against Popery. 
His money transactions with the Jesuits being at 
last brought to light, he waa generally believed to be 
a man destitute of moral or religious principle; so 
that towards the end of his life he had hardly a friend 
or patrol left except Lord Lyttelton. He died a 
Protestant in 1766. 

BOWER-BIRD, a name given to certain Austra- 
lian birds belonging to the Family of the Sturnida, 
which have received their common name from a re- 
markable habit they ha\ e of building bowers, in 
which they congregate at certain seasons. They 
attracted a considerable amount of attention through 
the account of them given by Mr. Gould, and through 
the fact that a pair of one species of these birds have 
been bronght alive to London, where they now form 
one of the attractions of thi Zoological Gardens. 
Thia species is the Satin Maw&bird (Ptilonorhynekut 
holoaericcua), so-called W account of its beautiful 
glossy plumage. The male is really a splendid bird. 
The feathers of the body are of a deep bluish- black 
oolour ; the wing-feathers are quite black, except at 
the tips, where they are blue ; the iris is bright blue, 
with the exception of a narrow red ring next to the 
pupil ; the MB is light-blue ; yellow at the tip ; and 
the foot is reddish; The bird is a native of New 


South Wales, and Its favourite resort is the luxuri- 
ant and densely-wooded regions of that put of Aus- 
tralia. The bowers above-mentioned are commonly 
constructed under the protection of overhanging 
branches of trees in the most retired parts of the 
forest, and always on the ground. At each end there 
b an entrance left open. Tney are commonly adorned 
with all sorts of bright- ooloured objects, such as tbs 
variegated tail-feathers of different kinds of parrots, 
mussel-shells, small pebbles, bones, Ac. The feathers 
are stuck in between the twigs with which the boweit 
are built, and the other ornaments are laid out at the 
entrance. These bowers do not serve as nests at alL 
They rather seem to be places of amusement for both 
the male and female birds, which are seen sportively 
running ont and in the bowers in pursuit of one an- 
other. Apparently they are used as a sort of ren- 
dezvous during the pairing and breeding season.— 
Another species, the Chlamydera tnaoulata, b nearly 
allied to the satin bower-bird. It is about 11 inohes 
in length ; the general colour of the plumage is brown, 
bat the under side b graybh-wbite. Its neok b 
adorned by a collar of elongated feathers of a light 
rose-pink, which form a sort of fan. Thb species b 
confined to the interior of Australia. It b very shy, 
and b therefore seldom seen by travellers. Its bow- 
ers are constructed with even more art than those of 
the satin bower-bird, and are more profusely adorned 

BOWIE-KNIFE, a long kind of knife like a 
dagger, but with only one edge, named after Colonel 
James Bowie. It was originally a weapon oonfined 
to Texas, but b now used iu almost all the states of 
the Union. Bowie b said to have had hb sword 
broken down to within about 20 inches of the hilt 
in a fight with some Mexicans, but he found that he 
did such good execution with his broken blade, that 
he equipped all his followers with a similar weapon. 

BOW INSTRUMENTS are all the instruments 


strung with cat-gut, from whioh the tones are pro- 
duced by means of the bow. The most usual are 
the double bass (vioUmc or oontrabasao); the bass 
violin, or violoncello; the tenor violin (viola); and the 
violin proper ( violino ). In reference to their con- 
struction, they are all alike : the difference is in the 
size. See Violin and Qdartett. 

BOWLES, William Lisle, an English poet of 
some note, was born on 24th September, 1762, at King’s 
Sutton, on the borders of Northamptonshire, where 
hb father was vicar When he was seven yeare old 
the family removed to Uphill, Somersetshire, owing 
to hb father having been presented to the living of 
that parish. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Winchester School, under the mastership of Dr. 
Joseph Warton. In 1782 he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he gained high honours, and 
remaiued till 1787. A dbappointment in love led, 
about thb time, to hb undertaking a journey through 
Great Britain and to the Continent, and on thb tour 
he composed, for his amusement, a series of sonnets, 
which he afterwards published in 1780, under the 
title of Fourteen Sonnets written obiefly on Pic- 
turesque Spots during a Journey. The suoeeea of 
these was extraordinary, and they may be said to 
have inaugurated a new school of poetry, the excel- 
lences of which were afterwards fully develops bf 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The freshness and ori- 
ginality of the sonnets attracted Coleridge— then » 
pupil at Christ’s Hospital— so powerfully that, as he 
informs us, he wrote out in hb own hand, within 
eighteen months, no fewer than forty cop*®’ 
presents for hb friends. In 1792 Bowles entered 
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continued to reside almost continuously during the 
remainder of his life. In 1804 also he published the 
Spirit of Diaoovery, a poem in blank verse, in six 
books*, tad in 1806 appeared his edition of Pope’s 
works, in ten volumes. To this last he appended an 
essay on The Poetical Character of Pope, whioh, 
from the comparatively deprecative estimate which 
he expressed as to the quality of his poetry, and also 
from the attaoks on Pope's moral character, drew 
down on him the satirical lash of Lord Byron in 
his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and at a 
later period called forth from Campbell in 1819, in 
his Specimens of the English Poets, an elaborate 
attack on the critical soundness of the principles 
advanced in the essay. In 1815 Bowles published 
his Missionary of the Andes, a poem in six books, 
whioh is perhaps the best of his works. His subse- 
quent poetioal writings were The Grave of the Last 
Saxon, a legend of the battle of Hastings, in six 
books, published in 1822 ; Days Departed, or Ban well 
Hill, a descriptive poem in blank verse, published in 
1828; St John in Patmos, a poem in blank verse, 
published anonymously in 1883; Scenes and Shadows 
of Days Departed, a series of poems ; and the Village 
Verse-book, a collection of hymns, both published in 
1837. He died at Salisbury on 7th April, 1850, in 
his eighty -eighth year. 

BOWLINE, in ships, a rope leading forward, 
which is fastened by bridles to loops in the ropes on 
the perpendicular edge of the square sails. It is used 
to keep the weather- edge of the sail tight forward 
and steady when the ship is close hauled to the wind. 
Hence a ship is said to sail on a bowline, or to stand 
on a taut bowline. 

BOWLS, Bowling, an ancient English game, still 
extremely popular. It is played on a smooth, level 
piece of green sward, generally about 40 yards long, 
and surrounded by a trench or ditch about 6 inches 
in depth. A small white ball, usually of earthen- 
ware, called the jack , is placed at one end of the 
green, and the object of the players, who range 
themselves in sides at the other, is so to roll their 
bowls that they may lie as near as possible to the 
jack. Each bowl is much larger than the jack, is 
made of lignum- vitse or other similar wood, and is 
biassed by being made slightly conical, bo as to take 
a curvilinear direction ; and in making the proper 
allowance for this bias, and so regulating the cast of 
the ball, consist the skill and attraction of the game. 
The side which owns the greatest number of bowls 
next the jack, each bowl bo placed constituting a 
point, carries off the victory. The game played in 
Scotland differs in several respects from that of 
England; and the latter country, unlike the former, 
baa as yet no national bowling association. Another 
description of bowling forms a favourite game in 
America, and has been introduced into Great Britain. 
It is played generally indoors, in a covered alley of 
carpenter’s work, from 50 to 65 feet in length and 

n Ut i * The alley has a gutter, so 

called, on each side, and is slightly convex in the 
oentre, and regularly bevelled to the sides. At the 
tarther extremity ten pins, generally of ashwood, of 
about l foot in height, are Bet up in the form of a 
pyramid. The players roll wooden balls at these, 
and endeavour to knook down as many as possible at 
acn throw. The pins, when set up, are termed a 
and at each frame the bowler rolls three balls. 
nu *nber of pins knocked down is registered, and 

Sib John, a distinguished English 
“■man and linguist, was bom at Exeter, October 


17, 1792. While still very young he entered a 
business house in his native town, and in 1811 
became clerk to a London firm, on whose business 
be travelled to Spain. Soon afterwards he started 
on hU own account, and made many journeys to the 
Continent. Having an extraordinary unguistio 
faculty, he made use of bis residence in foreign 
countries to acquire the different languages, and his 
first publications consisted of translations, especially 
of the popular poetry of many of the countries he had 
visited. At the same time he appeared as a sup- 
porter of the Radical politics of the tim^ and of the 
view* of Jeremy Bentham, and aoted as editor of 
the Westminster Review from 1824 till 1830. Hie 

E ublic life began in 1828, when he was sent to Hoi- 
ind to make a report on the publio acoounts of that 
kingdom. He afterwards received similar commis- 
sions to France, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, Syria, and 
Germany, and the Blue-books which appeared from 
his pen on these separate occasions are considered as 
models of their kind. He was member of Parliament 
fur tfv- Kilmarnock Burghs from 1885 to 1887, and 
for Bolton from 1841 to 1849. In the year last men- 
tioned he aocepted the lucrative post of oonsul at 
Canton, and his services during the four yean that 
he held this post wore so appreciated by the ministry 
that in 1854, the year after his return, he received 
the honour of knighthood, and was appointed governor 
of Hong kong. As governor of Hong-kong he acted 
with the same energy that be had manifested when 
consul at Canton ; but the step which he took in or- 
dering Canton to be bombarded to punish the Chinese 
for an insult offered to the British flag, although ap- 
proved by I/ord Palmerston, then at the head of the 
government, led to his reoall, March, 1857. The 
last publio commission he received was in I860, when 
he was sent to Italy to report on the commercial 
relations with the now kingdom. He died at hiB 
residence, Claremont, near Exeter, Nov. 23, 1872. 

BOWSPRIT, a large spar projecting from the 
stem-head of a ship, and carrying at its end another 
spar known as the jib-boom. To these are fixed the 
fore mast stays. In some kinds of Bailing vessel a 
running bowsprit is used. See Ship. 

BOW-WINDOW, in architecture, properly a 
window forming a recess or bay in a room, projecting 
outwards, and having for the outline of the plan a 
segment of a circle. This term is, however, often 
confounded with bay-window and orid , which pro- 
perly designate, the first a similar window with a 
Btraight-sided plan, and the Beound a projecting win- 
dow not on the ground floor, and supported on a 
corbel or other moulded base. 

BO WY ER, William, English printer and classical 
scholar, was born on Dec. 19th, 1699, at London, 
where his father, also a printer, carried on business. 
The son acquired the rudiments of learning under 
Ambrose Bonwicke, a mmjuriug clergyman, and 
was afterwards admitted a sizar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, but left the university without a dtgree 
in 1722, and became an associate in trade with his 
father. In 1729 he obtained the office of printer of 
the votes of the House of Commons, which he held 
nearly fifty years. He was subsequently appointed 
printer to the Society for the Enoouragement of 
Learning, the Society of Antiquarians, of which 
learned Dody he was admitted a member; and in 
1761 Lord Macclesfield procured him the appoint- 
ment of printer to the Royal Society. In 1767 he 
was nominated printer of the journals of the House 
of Lords, and the rolls of the House of Commons. 
He died on Nov. 18th, 1777, aged seventy-eight, and 
was interred in the churoh of Low Layton, in Essex. 
By his will he bequeathed a considerable sum of 
money, in trust to the Stationers’ Company, for the 
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relief of deoayed printer* or compositor*. Hia 
principal literacy production waa an edition of the 
New Testament in Greek (1768), with oritical notea 
and emendation*. He alto publithed several philo- 
logical tracts, and added notes and observations to 
some of the learned works which issued from his 
press; About ten years previous to his decease he 
entered into partnership with Mr. John Nichols, who 
shortly after that event published a small volume of 
biographical anecdotes of Bowyer and his learned 
contemporaries, which formed the basis of his Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Gentury, nine volumes 
8vo — a work containing a vast mass of undigested 
materials for a history of English literature during 
the period to which it relates. 

BOXING, or Pugilism, a manner of fighting with 
the fists so common in England as to be regarded 
abroad as a national characteristic. The art of boxing 
oonsists in showing skill in dealing blows with the fist 
against one’s opponent, especially on the upper part 
of the body, while at the same time one protects one’s 
self. The art is carried on aooording to certain rules, 
which are universally observed — for example, that 
as long as one of the combatants is lying on the ground 
he may not be struck by the other. The one who first 
Intimates his desire that the combat should cease, or 
who is unable to rise again within a given time after 
being knocked down, 1 b considered to be beaten. In 
England professional boxers, who made a livelihood 
out of their skill in the art, were at one time common, 
especially during the reigns of the Georges. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth oenbury, and even much 
later, persons of the highest rank were sometimes to 
be seen at pugilistio combats, and * professors' of the 
art frequently had members of the nobility among 
their pupils. Byron relates in his diary that he 
received instruction in boxing from the celebrated 
Jackson, who made a fortune as a pugilist. Boxing 
has, however, now fallen in a great measure into 
disrepute, and the matches are constantly put a stop 
to by the police, though the practice of boxing is not 
even vet deprived of all defenders. Prize-fights are 
illegal in England and the United States, and both 
the principals und the spectators may be proceodod 
against; but boxing with gloves is still fairly common. 
In ancient times boxing was practised in the Greek 
games and in the Roman gladiatorial spectacles 
Among both Greeks and Romans the fist was armed 
with a kind of glove called cestus , made of leather 
thongs, and sometimes loaded with iron or lead. It 
is not to be wondered at that these fights were often 
fatal. The Amateur Boxing Association now divides 
boxurs into five clnsses, according to weight. These 
are: bantam weight , not exceeding 8 stone 4 lbs ; 
feather weight , not over 9 stone; light weight , not 
over 10 stone; middle weight, not over 11 stone 4 lbn. ; 
and hcaiy weight, including all woights. See Boxiana, 
or Sketches of Ancient and Modem Fugilism, by 
Pieroe Egan (4 vols. London, 1818-1824); MichelTs 
Boxing (Badminton Library, 1889); and Earl's Hand- 
book of Boxing (1893). 

BOXING -DAY, the day after Christmas, which 
was made a bank-holiday in England by the act of 
1871, and which has long been held almost universally 
as a holiday in the southemportion of Britain. It is 
•o called from the pri^iceit giving Chiistnias boxes 
as presents on that dfl|l 

BOX-TREE (Buxus eempervirent ), a shrub or tree 
of the natural order Euphorbiacem. It has small 
evergreen, ovate -elliptic, entire, shining, opposite 
leaves, and produces bunches of inconspicuous flowers 
in the axils of the leaves. These flowers are unisexual, 
but males and females are found on the same plant. 
The box is a native of Europe, Western Asia, and 
North Africa; though growing wild in many parts 


of Britain, it is regarded as not indigenous, except in 
some parts of the south of England Its wood Is very 
heavy, hard, close-grained, light-yellow in ootoor* 
susceptible of a fine polish, and not liable to destruc- 
tion by inseots. These qualities cause It to be eaten- 
si vely employed in wood-engraving, turning, the manu- 
facture of mathematical and various musical instru- 
ments, do. The best wood for these purposes U 
•imported from Cauoasla. In Britain ana other 
oountrlee the box is very generally planted as an 
ornamental tree, and a dwarf variety is a oommon 
garden edging. The Minorca Box (R balearioa) of 
the Mediterranean region la a larger species, also, 
occasionally planted In shrubberies. It often attains 
a height of 60 or 80 feet, and its leaves, whloh are 
paler than those of the oommon box, are about 
8 Inches in length, and of elliptical form. 

BOY AC A the most populous department of 
Colombia, South America, lying on the Venezuelan 
border to the s.E. of Santander. Mountainous in the 
w., and consisting of great plains in the I., it pro- 
duces emeralds, copper, iron, salt, and various cere&lv 
Hones and oattle are reared on the plains. Area, 
38,351 square miles; pop. about 720,000. The 
capital is Tunja. 

BOYCE, William, an eminent musical composer, 
bom in London in 1710, was a pupil of Dr. Maurice 
Greene, organist of St. Paul’s, who at his death 
bequeathed him a valuable collection of churoh 
music, which served as the basis of a splendid publi- 
cation of that class by Boyce In three vols. folio. 
Notwithstanding that he was afflicted with deafness, 
winch increased to such a degree as to render him 
almost insensible of sound, he acquired an unoommnn 
degree of skill in his profession. In 1786 he was 
chosen organist to the church of St Michael, Corn- 
hill; and was also appointed composer, and after- 
wards (in 1758) organist to the Chapel Royal. On 
his setting to music an ode performed at the instal- 
lation of his patron the Duke of Newcastle as chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University in 1749, he waa hon- 
oured with the degree of Doctor of Musio; and in 
1755 he became master of the king’s band. He died 
of the gout in 1779, and was interred in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. His greatest work is the scholarly Ca- 
thedral Music (3 vols. 1760-78), but he will be most 
generally remembered as the composer of Hearts of 
Oak, which first ocourred in Garriok’s pan tom line of 
Harlequin’s Invasion (1759). Of his musical com- 
positions a serenata entitled Solomon, published in 
1743, is the best. 

BOYCOTTING, a name given to an organized 
system of social and commercial exclusion employed 
in Ireland in connection with the Land League and 
the land agitation of 1880, and subsequently. Lam»* 
loids, tenants, or other persons who are subjected 
to boycotting find it difficult or impossible to get 
anyone to work for them, to supply them with the 
necessaries of life, or to associate with them in auy 
way. It took its name from Captain James Boycott, 
a Mayo landlord, one of Its earliest victims. The 
term is also employed to any similar system of ex- 
clusive dealing. 

BOYD, Mark Alexander, a Scottish literary 
character of some little note, born in 1668. 
was educated at Glasgow under the superintendence 
of his uncle, the archbishop of that see, end waa 
equally conspicuous for the quickness of his pwts 
and the turbulence of his disposition. Quitting study, 
he went to Paris, where he reduced himself to dis- 
tress by gamiug, and then resuming his studies wit 
scholastio ardour, repaired to Bourges to attend 
oelobrated civilian Cujaclus. To this 
recommended himself by a compliance with nistw 
in Latin poetry, which gave a preference to Jfinn 
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and the elder Latin poeta. After leading a wander- i 
lag lift on the Continent for fourteen yean, he re- ' 
lamed to Bootland, and died at hie fattens seat In 
Ayrshire in 1601. He hae received much the tame 
mlogfum In regard to graoea of person, powers of 
mind, and various aooompliahments, ae the Admirable 
Oiiobton. He left various MSS. on subjects politi- 
cal, erttfoal, and patriotic, but la popularly known 
only by hie Epistol® Heroidum, ana hit Hyxnni, 
pnblithed hi the Deliohe Poetarum Scotorum. They 
exhibit tome tolerable imitation! of Ovid, but other- 
wise display more learning than poetry. 

BOYD, Bobibt, of Trochrig, an eminent divine 
of the seventeenth oentury, was bom at Glasgow in 
1578. He studied philosophy and divinity at the 
University of Edinburgh, and afterwards went to 
France, where he taught various departments of 
literature in the schools of Tours and Monteuban. 
In 1604 he was ordained pastor of the church at 
Verteuil, and in 1606 he was appointed one of the 
professors In the University of Saumur. King J ames 
having heard of his worth and talents, offered him 
the prindpalship of the University of Glasgow, which 
he accepted. He afterwards became principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, and one of the ministers of 
that city. His last appointment was to Paisley. He 
died on the 6th of January, 1627, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. Of his works, few of which are 
printed, the largest and best known is his Pnelec- 
tlones in Epistolam ad Ephesioe, printed in 1652, 
folia An elaborate life of him is to be found among 
the Wodrow MSS. 

BOYD, ZaohaRT, a Scottish divine of the seven- 
teenth oentury, was bom before the year 1580, and 
watt descended from the family of the Boyds of Pin- 
kell in Carriok (Ayrshire). He was oousin to Robert 
Boyd of Trochrig. He received the rudiments of his 
education at the school of Kilmarnock, and passed 
through an academical course In the College of Glas- 
gow. About the year 1607 he had finished his 
studies in his native country. He then went abroad, 
and studied at the College of Saumur in France 
under his relation, Robert Boyd. He was appointed 
a regent in this university in 1611, and 1 b said to 
hnve been offered the princip&lBhip, which he de- 
clined. According to his own statement he spent 
sixteen years in Franoe, during four of which he was 
a preacher of the gospel In consequence of the per- 
secution of the Protestants, he was obliged in 1621 
to return to his native country. On his reaching 
Scotland he lived successively under the protection 
of Sir William Scott of Elie and of the Marquis of 
Hamilton and his lady at Ivinneil, it being then the 
fashion for pious jx name of quality in Scotland to 
retain one clergyman at least as a member of their 
household. In 1623 he was appointed minister of 
the large district in the suburbs of Glasgow styled 
the Barony pariah, for which the crypts beneath the 
cathedral church then served as a place of worship. 
In this charge he continued all the remainder of bus 
hfe. In the years 1034-35 and 1645 he filled the 
°“ ce °* rector of the University of Glasgow, an 
office which appears from its constituency to have 
then been very honourable. In 1029 he published 
principal prose work, The Last Battell of the Soule 
jn Death: whereby are shown the divane Skirmisher 
. the Soule of Man on his Deathbed 

j |“e Enemies of our Salvation, carefully digested 
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Comfort of the Sick*. This waa reprinted at 
L^jow in 1831, with a life of the author, by Mr. 
‘ 1 Besides this, he published various other works, 
cWefiy devotional, and left a large quantity of MS. 
" Wch *re preserved in the Glasgow College 
l * ry ‘ “® ** on® entitled Zion’s 

ren, which consists of poems on select subjects 
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of Scripture history. This work Is popularly oalled 
Zaohary Boyd s Bible, ami many absurd stories are 
told of its contents. But although it abounds in 
homely and ludicrous passages, it is not without a. 
fiue strain of devotional feeling, and it owss much of 
its character to the spirit of the age in which It waa 
written. Mr. Boyd died in 1666 or 1654, leaving a 
large legacy to the Glasgow College. 

BOYDELL, Jour, an English engTaver, but move 
distinguished as an encourager of the fine arts than 
on account of his own productions. He was bora in 
Staffordshire in 1719, and was intended for hit father' a 
occupation, whioh was that of a land-surveyor. Ao- 
cident having thrown In his way Baddeley's Views 
of different Country Beats, he conceived so strong 
an inclination for engraving that he determined to 
adopt it as a profession; and accordingly, when 
above twenty, he bound himself apprentice for seven 
years to Toms, a London engraver. In 1745 hs 
published six small landscapes, and afterwards exe- 
cuted as many more views of places in and near 
London as formed a volume, which he published by 
subscription. With the profits of this work he earn- 
menced trade as a printseller, and by his liberality 
to artists in general established a high reputation as. 
a patron of ingenious men. Woollet waa employed 
by him to engrave the celebrated pictures of Nfobe 
and Phaeton, and he furnished other eminent artists 
with occupation, and was thus enabled to carry on 
an extensive foreign trade in English prints, which 
tended greatly to bis own emolument ana to the credit 
and advantage of his native oountry. Having at 
length established what may be termed an English 
school of engraving, he next turned his attention to 
the improvement of the art of painting. With that 
view he engaged the first artists in the kingdom to 
furnish the collection of pictures forming the well- 
known ShakBpeare Gallery. The wars arising out 
of the French revolution having obstructed his con- 
tinental trade, he was induced In 1804 to solicit an 
act of Parliament to permit him to dispose of hia 
gallery and paintings by lottery. This he obtained, 
and lived long enough to see every ticket disposed of, 
but died before the lottery was drawn, on the 12th 
of December, 1804. 

BOYER, Alexis, a celebrated French surgeon, 
born of poor parents at U zerchea in Limousin in. 
1757; died at Paris in 1833. Although in his younger 
years he had to struggle against poverty and disease, 
he attended the lectures of Louis and Desaults and 
after a brilliant career as a student obtained the 
degree of Master of Surgery in 1787. The revolu- 
tion was of gTeat advantage to him. He became 
successively surgeon to the Hospital de la Chari t4 
and to the Hfitel-Dieu, and was appointed first sur- 
geon to Napoleon, receiving at the same time the 
title of Baron of the Empire, with a dotation of 
25,000 francs. He became a member of the Insti- 
tute in 1825, and was consulting surgeon to Louis 
XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. His chief 
works are, Traits d’Anatomie (Paris, 1797-99); TraiM 
des Maladies Chlrurgicales et des Operations qui leuv 
conviennent (eleven vols., 1814-28). He also contri- 
buted to the Journal de Mddecine and the Diction- 
naire des Sciences Mddicales. 

BOYER, Jean Pierre, president of the Republic 
of Hayti,born Feb. 28, 1770, at Port-au-Prince, died 
at Paris July 9, 1850. He was a mulatto by birth, 
but came early to Europe, where he obtained i< 
European education. In 1792 he entered the army, 
and fought with distinction against the English In 
Rfrn Domingo, but was nevertheless obliged to evacu- 
ate the island, to which he did not return till 1802. 
At first he acted as leader of the mulattoes in the war 
against the negroes, but afterwards effected a union 
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batwMA thtm 1b order to propers the wij for the 
oom pl ete Independence of the blend. When Fdthlon 
established a free state in the western pert of the 
blend, Boyer undertook the oommand of the troop* 
which were concentrated in Port-au-Prinoe. After 
the death of Pdthion, Boyer himself was elected presi- 
dent (1818). By hb skilful military operations, not 
lea* than by hb adroit diplomacy, he finally succeeded 
In uniting the eastern part of the bland with the 
republic, and thus effecting the oomplete separation 
of the bland from France and Spain (1825). He also 
purified the internal administration, raised the finan- 
cial condition of the republic, and bestowed particu- 
lar care upon its educational institutions. The con- 
test between mulattoes and negroes, however, still 
went on. and in the end the latter rose in rebellion 
Mfainst him, which compelled him to leave the bland 
(1848). He never returned to the plaoe of his birth 
and of hb long-oontinned activity, trat lived for the 
rest of hb life first in Jamaica, and afterwards in 
Paris. 

BOYLE, a garrison town, Ireland, county Roe- 
common, 22 miles s.s. from Sligo, on a stream of the 
same name, connecting Lough Gara with Lough 
Key In a valley nearly surrounded by hills It con- 
sists of four principal streets, crossing at right angles, 
two of whioh are straight, the other two winding; 
one of the latter ascends a very Bteep hill, all indif- 
ferently paved and kept. The more modern houses, 
many of which are of stone, are well built, but in the 
outskirts are many miserable hovels. Bovle has an 
Episoopal church and chapel of ease, a Roman Ca- 
tholic and two Methodist chapels, national and other 
schools, a workhouse, courthouse, and bridewell, the 
latter a plain building, with freestone front A large 
number of cattle is Bold at the fairs, which take place 
nine times a year. Pop. (1891), 2464. 

BOYLE, Charles, the second son of Roger, earl 
of Orrery, was born in 1676 at Chelsea, and at fifteen 
entered a nobleman at Christ Church, Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Atterbuiy. While there, he pub- 
lished a new edition of the epistles of Phalaris, of 
which Dr. Bentley questioning the authenticity, he 
wrote an answer entitled Dr. Bentley's Dissertation 
on the Epbtles of Phalaris examined, which pro- 
duced the famous controversy alluded to in the 
article Bentley (which see). On leaving the univer- 
sity in 1700 he was ohoBen member for Huntingdon; 
and on the death of his brother succeeded to the 
earldom, and was soon after elected a Knight of the 
Thbtle, and received the command of a regiment. 
In 1709 he was promoted to the rank of a major- 
general, and sworn of the queen's privy-council ; he 
was also envoy-extraordinary from the queen to the 
states of Flanders and Brabant, at the critical period 
of the Treaty of Utreoht ; and on hb return was 
raised to the dignity of a British peer, under the 
title of Lord Boyle. He retired from court soon 
after the accession of George I , and in 1722 was sent 
to the Tower on suspicion of being ooncemed in 
Layer’s plot, but was discharged after six months’ 
imprisonment He constantly attended the House of 
Peer* as before, but never spoke, though he was often 
employed in drawing an protests. Besides the edi- 
tion of Phalaris, he puolitiied a comedy called As 
yon find It ; a copy *kve As to Dr. Garth upon hb 
Dispensary ; and a BBlogue to Southerner play of 
the Siege of Capua. He died in 1781. Hb name 
of Orrery was given to an astronomical instrument, 
invented by Mr. George Graham, whom he patronized. 

BOYXE, John, Earl of Cork and Orrery, only son 
of the subject of the preceding article, was bom in 
1707. He published, in 1789, an edition of the 
dramatio works of hb neat-grandfather Roger, earl 
of Oners, and in 1742 hb State Letters. Hb own 


earliest publication was a translation of two odes of 
Horaoo m 1742, which work was followed In 1761 
by hb Translation of the Epistles of FUny the 
Younger, with Observations on each Letter, and an 
Essay on Pliny's Life. This translation advaaosd 
hb reputation aa a polite aoholar, but has tinoa bam 
eclipsed by the superior version of Melmoth. In 
1764 hs made the tour of Italy, and employed him- 
tell in collecting materiab for a history of Tuscany, 
which he intended to write in a series of letters, 
twelve only of which have been published alnoe hb 
death. They are written In an agreeable manner, 
and oontain some curious information respecting the 
Medici family. He died in 1762. 

BOYLE, Richard, Earl of Cork, a statesman of 
note in the seventeenth oentury, bom in 1566. In 
1588 he went to Dublin with strong recommenda- 
tions to persons in power, whoee patronage he ob- 
tained. The state ox Ireland at tnat time having 
rendered land very cheap, he took advantage of the 
dreumstanoe to make some considerable purchases, 
among which was the estate of Sir Walter Raleigh 
consisting of 12,000 aoree in the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, which he obtained on easy terms. He 
was then appointed clerk of the council under Sir 
George Carew, the president of Munster, whom he 
aooompaaied in various expeditions against the Irish 
insurgents, in opposition to the English government 
On these and other occasions he distinguished him- 
self by hb talents and activity, and rapidly aug- 
mented hb political power and influence. King 
James I. appointed him privy-counoillor for Munster, 
and afterwards for the Kingdom of Ireland; in 1616 
he was made a peer of that realm by the title of 
Baron Boyle of Youghall, and in 1620 he was created 
Viscount Dungarvan and Earl of Cork. He was 
now in the height of hb prosperity, living in hb 
castle of Lbmore in a style of grandeur more resem- 
bling that of a sovereign prince than of a private 
Individual. In 1629 he was made one of the lords 
justices of Ireland, and in 1681 lord-treasurer of 
that kingdom. Like most of the English rulers of 
the sister bland, he seems to have employed hb 
power rather for the subjugation than the advantage 
of the native Irish. He built and fortified towns 
and castles, and introduced among the people arts 
and manufactures ; but he put in force the severe 
laws of Queen Elizabeth against the Catholics, and 
transported multitudes of the ancient inhabitants 
from the fertile province of Leinster to the bop end 
deserts of Kerry, supplying their plaoe with English 
colonists. In 1641 the earl went to England as s 
witness against Lord Strafford, then under impeaoh- 
ment, having quarelled with that nobleman during 
hb vice-royalty. Soon after hb return home the 
insurrection of the Irish broke out ; on winch event 
he dbplayed hb accustomed activity, enlbting hb 
tenantry under the command of hb sons, and taking 
other measures for the defence of the country. But 
he lived only to see the commencement of the calami- 
ties of hb adopted country, dying in 1648 or 1644. 
Lord Cork b principally memorable as the founder 
of a family, several individuals of whioh have highly 
dlstingubhed themselves as cultivators of literature, 
science, and the arts ; yet it should not be forgotten 
that he attained a high degree of contemporary fam* 
and waa designated m the age in whioh he lived— 
‘The great Earl of Cork.’ „ . 

BOYLE, Robert, a celebrated natural philosopher, 
was born at Lbmore, in Ireland, 1626, and was tbs 
seventh son of Richard the great earl of Cork. » 
1688 he went to Geneva, under the care of a learned 
French gentleman, where he continued to pursue nis 
studies for several yean. In 1641 hs man* • 
ney to Italy. In 1642 ha was left at Mareeub* 
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destHntr of hobbt, cm, aooount of the breaking out 
of the Irish rebellion This droumstanos did not 
allow him to return to England until 1644. During 
this period hie father had died, leaving him oonsider* 
able property. He now went to hie estate at Stal- 
bridge, where he derated himself to the study of 
phynce and chemistry. He was one of the first 
members of a learned society founded in 1646, which 
at first went under the name of the Philosophical 
College. On aooount of the political disturbances 
this society retired to Oxford, but was revived after 
the restoration under the name of the Royal Society. 
Boyle oooupied himself at Oxford in making improve- 
ments In the air-pump. Like Baoom, he esteemed 
observation the only road to truth. He attributed 
to matter merely mechanical properties. Every year 
of his life was marked by new experiments. We 
are indebted to him, indirectly, for the first oert&ln 
knowledge of the absorption of air in oaldnation and 
combustion, and of the increase of weight which 
metals gain by oxidation. He studied the chemical 
phenomena of the atmosphere, and was thus a prede- 
cessor of Mayow, Hales, Cavendish, and Priestley. 
In all his philosophical inquiries he displaced an 
accurate ana methodical mind, relying wholly upon 
experiments. At the same time, his imagination 
was warm and lively, and inclined to romantic 
notions, whioh were first produoed, in his childhood, 
by the perusal of Amadis of Gaul, and always exer- 
cised a visible influence on his character. He was 


naturally inclined to melancholy, and this temper of 
mind was Increased by circumstances. The sight of 
the great Carthusian monastery at Grenoble, the 
wildness of the country, as well as the severe ascetic 
life of the monks, made a deep impression upon him. 
The devil, as he said, taking advantage of hu melan- 
choly disposition, filled his soul with terror, and with 
doubts oonoerning the fundamental doctrines of 
religion. This condition was so insufferable, that 
he was tempted to free himself from it by commit- 
ting suicide, and was only prevented by the fear of 
hell While endeavouring to settle his faith, he 
found those defences of the Christian religion which 
had been published before his time, unsatisfactory. 
In order, therefore, to read the original works, 
whioh are considered the foundation of Christianity, 
he studied the oriental languages, and formed con- 
nections with Pooocke, Thomas Hyde, Samuel Clarke, 
Thomas Barlow, &c. The result of his studies was 
a conviction of its truth, which was manifested not 
only by his theological writings, but by his benevo- 
lence and generous disinterestedness. He instituted 
public lectures for the defenoe of Christianity, de- 
moting an annual sum to the payment of a lecturer, 
pw brat series of these lectures was delivered by the 
distinguished scholar, Richard Bentley, in 1692. 
Among the other celebrated men who have at 
different times been appointed Boyle lecturers may 
be mentioned Samuel Clarke, in 1706 ; Whiston, the 
translator of Josephus, in 1709 ; and F. D. Maurioe, 
m 1846. These lectures are only printed occasion- 
ally, and at long intervals. A collection embrao- 
tag those delivered between 1692 and 1782 was 
published in 1789 (London, three vola.) Boyle did 
much for the support of the missum in India, and 
caused Irish and Gaelio translations of the Bible to 
oe made and printed at his own expense. To his 
religious principles were united the purest morals, a 
rare modesty, and an active benevolence. He died 
1 kkU IM k'^ in and was interred in Westminster 

Abbey Birch published an edition of his works, 
London, 1744. 

» , Y7j® , ," [>01B »Earl of Orrery, fifth son of the first 
1 of Cork. He was bom in 1621, and when only 
8,1 y*ars old was areated Baron Broghill, by whioh 


title he Is usually known. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; after whioh he travelled on 
the Continent, and returned home at the oommenoe- 
ment of the Irish rebellion. He commanded a troop 
of cavalry raised by Us father, was employed in the 
defenoe of the oastie of Liimore, and displayed his 
oourage and ability on many oocasiona in the service 
of Charles L ; on the ce ss ati o n of whose authority he 
acted under the parliamentary commissioners in Ire- 
land. When the king was put to death he retired 
for a while from public life ; but being ooufted by 
Cromwell, he accepted a commission from him, and 
assisted him materially in reducing the Irish to sub- 
jection. He served his new master with seal sad 
fidelity, and few persons were more trusted or dis- 
tinguished by him. Oliver becoming Protector, made 
Lord Broghill one of his privy -council and a member 
of his House of Lords. In 1666 he sent him to Soot- 
land, with a oommissian to govern there with abeo- 
lute authority for one year; and his conduct was 
such as proved satisfactory both to the Scots and the 
Protector. On the death of Cromwell, becoming 
aware of the approaching restoration of regal power, 
he exerted himself with such dexterity and success 
in promoting it as to obtain much credit for his oon- 
duct. Charles II. rewarded him with the title of 
Earl of Orrery, and he was appointed one of the 
lords justices for Ireland. He died October 16, 1679. 

BOYNE, a river of Ireland, running into the 
Irish Channel, near which was fought a celebrated 
battle between the adherents of James II. and 


William IIL, in 1690 ; the latter proved victorious, 
and James was obliged to flee to the Continent The 
river rises in the Bog of Allen, and after a winding 
course of about 60 miles, falls into the sea 4 miles a. 
by N. of Drogheda. 

BOZZ ARIS, Marcos, a hero of the Greek wr of 
Independence against the Turks, was descended from 
a Suliote family renowned for its bravery, and was 
bom about the end of last century. After the fall 
of Suli he retired to the Ionian Islands, from whence 
he made a vain attempt to deliver his native coun- 
try. He then entered an Albanian regiment in the 
French service, and in 1618 became a member of the 
Hetaeria, a society formed for national regeneration. 
In 1820, when the Turks were carrying on war 
against All Pasha, the latter sought aid from the 
exiled Suliotes, and Marcos Bozzaris returned to 
Epirus. On the outbreak of the war of Independence 
he at onoe joined the Greek oause, and distinguished 
himself as much by his patriotism and disinterested- 
ness as by his military skill and personal bravery. 
In 1822 he took part in the war which was going on 
in Western Greece, and acquired special renown by 
his defence of Missolonghi. In the summer of 1828, 
when he held the command-in-chief of the Greek 
forces in that port, he was dangerously wounded at 
a night attack on the camp of tbe Pasha of Scutari, 
near Karpeniai, and died soon after at Missolonghi. 
TTis deeds are still celebrated by the Greeks in many 
popular songs. His brother Kosta (Constantine) 
was also one of the noblest characters connected 
with the same war. He died at Athens Nov. 18, 
1853, as general and senator. See Greece. 

BOZZOLO, a fortified town in Italy, Lombardy, 
province of Cremona, and 16 miles w.s.w. Mantua, 
near the right bank of the Oglio, with old fortifica- 
tions, some silk looms, and an annual fair. Pop 


W49. 

BRA, a town in Italy, Piedmont, provinoe of 
luneo, 9 miles w.s.w. Alba. It has three parish 
thurohes. the principal of whioh is the Church of 
ianta Chians built in 1742 by Vettone. JJe tojra 
Las a good trade in cattle, grain, wine, and silk, wnicn 
ast is held in high repute. Pop. 9126. 
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BEABAK^OKHS, tbs Mtiapal song of tbs Bel* 
gian* during the revolution of 1830, composed by 
Jenneval, at that time an actor at the tneatre of 
Brussels, and aet to music by OampenUbut. Every 
Terse of the aong enda with the refrain : 

1 La mitnllle a brlaS I'orange 
Bur l'arbre da la liberty 

BRABANT fa the central district of the lowlands 
-of Holland and Belgium, extending over an area of 
4841 aquare miles, from the left bank of the Waal 
to the sources of the Dyle, and from the Meuse and 
the plains of Limburg to the lower Scheldt. In the 
middle ages it formed a separate independent duchy, 
called Lower Lorraine. It is divided at present 
between the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, 
into three provinces! — let, Dutch or North Brabant, 
with an area of 1980 sq. m., and a pop. (in 1896) of 
689,726 ; 2nd, the Belgian province of Antwerp, w ith 
an area of 1093 aq. m., and a pop. (in 1896) of 
784,976; and 3rd, the Belgian province of South 
Brabant, with an area of 1268 sq. m., and a pop. (in 
1896) of 1,212,686. The country is comprehended 
4n a plain, gently sloping to the n.w., whioh is occu- 
pied in the N. by heathy and marshy tracts, and in 
the a. passes into the gentle rising ground which 
forms tne first ascent of the forest of Ardennes. It 
is copiously watered by the Meuse in the N. and the 
Scheldt in the a., in the former of which the inter- 
nal transit is furthered by means of canals, among 
others the South William and the Breda Canals, 
and in the latter by railways, which have their 
point of union at Meohlin. Under the influence of 
a northerly, indeed, and moist, but In general 
healthy and mild climate, the great fertility of the 
soil renders agriculture and the rearing of cattle 
the principal and most profitable employment of the 
-inhabitants. With this is associated the general 
diffusion of an active industry, whioh supports an 
extensive trade, consisting chiefly of lace, cotton, 
woollen, and leather goods. 

Through Ons&r’s campaigns the Romans became 
acquainted with the inhabitants of Brabant kb a 
mixed race of Germans and Celts. The Menapiuns, 
particularly, inhabiting the oountry between the 
Rhine, the Mease, and the Soheldt, made, as the 
most powerful and warlike among the various tribes, 
a gallant, though ultimately ineffectual resistance to 
the Roman arms, by whose conquests this portion of 
Lower Germany was incorporated with the province 
of Gallia Belgioa. In the fifth century the Franks 
gained possession of Brabant, which in the sixth 
was, at the partition of the Frank kingdom, assigned 
to the primitive country of AiiBtrasia; in the ninth 
century it was united to Lorraine; and on the di- 
vision of the latter, in 870, became the property of 
France, from which, however, in the commencement 
of the tenth century, it was transferred by Henry I. 
•gain to Lorraine; in 959 to Lower Lorraine, and 
thus to Germany In the beginning of the eleventh 
century it was separated from Lorraine, on Duke 
Otho, the son of Charles the Fat, who had been in- 
vested by the Emperor Otho with Lower Lorraine, 
dying childless in 1006. After this several Counts 
of Ardennes and GodfreU|pf Bouillon possessed it 
till 1076; the EmpeA Henry V. mortgaged it to 
'Godfrey the Beardea^of the family of the Counts 
of Louvain and Brussels, whose house reigned over 
Brabant to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
As early as 1190 we find the title of Duke of Bra- 
bant, in which the former title of Duke of Lower 
Lorraine or Lothier was gradually absorbed. Under 
the government of its own dukes Brabant gained 
rapidly in power and independence, but was engaged 
4a numerous oontesta with its neighbours, and shifted 


much In Its leanings between Germany and Fraaoe. 
Of tbs six dukes of Brabant, Henry L R and III. 
and John I. IL and IIL there are more especially to 
be mentioned John I., who, by the oeWbnted battle 
of Wttrlngen (1288), united Limburg to Brabant, 
and is also renowned In Germany as a minnesinger 
or troubadour, and John III., who, in 1349, re- 
ceived from the Emperor Charles IV. the Important 
privilege of a free judicature, under the name of the 
Brabantine Golden Bull, in consequence of which 
his subjects ceased to be amenable to any foreign 
jurisdiction. With John III. the heirs male of tbs 
family of the Counts of Louvain became extinct in 
1856, and, by the bequest of his daughter Joanna, 
who reigned till 1406, and married Wenceslausof 
Luxemburg, Brabant came Into the possession of 
the house of Burgundy, and in the first instance to 
Antony of Burgundy, Joanna's grand-nephew, and 
second son of Philip the Bold. On Antony's death 
at the battle of Agincourt, in 1416, and his two suc- 
cessors, his son John IV. and his brother Philip, 
count of St. Pol, dying childless respectively in 1427 
and 1430, Brabant, as the inheritance of Philip the 
Good, became formally incorporated with the do- 
minions of the house of Burgundy. In this state, 
however, it did not long continue, and, by the mar- 
riage of Mary of Burgundy with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, was transferred to the house of Austria, and 
subsequently to the Emperor Charles V., who abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, Philip II. of Spain. The 
persecuting edict of the latter, and the Duke ot 
Alva’B cruelties, exciti-d a revolt in Brabant, but 
it was only the northern portion (Hertogenbosch) 
which succeeded in asserting its independence, and 
in 1648 was incorporated with the United Provinces 
under the name of the Generality Territory, whilst 
South Brabant remained till 1714 in the possession 
of the Spaniards. On the extinction of the Spanish 
Austrian line in the latter year, Brabant, with the 
other southern provinces of the Netherlands, re- 
verted to the imperial house of Austria, which, how 
ever, was unable long to retain it in peace. On a vio 
lent contest breaking out under the Emperor Joseph 
II., as to the explanation of the provincial pri\ (leges 
which Brabant possessed nnder the Joyeuse Entree 
(which see), and the consequent dismissal of the 
Assembly of the states of Brabant and Limburg, 
the Brabantines assembled of their own authority, 
and boldly pronounced the separation of Brabant 
from the supremacy of the house of Austria. Leo- 
pold II. settled the dispute after Joseph’s death by 
granting their ancient privileges to the people of 
Brabant. The remainder of the history of Brabant 
will be found nnder Belgium. 

BRACCIO DA MONTONE, Andrea, a cele- 
brated Italian captain, born at Perugia, of the illus- 
trious family of the Fortebracoi, in 1868, early 
embraced the profession of arms, and entered the 
service of Ladislas, king of Naples, nnder the pro- 
mise that he, if successful, would make him master 
of Perugia; but when the Perugians, determined to 
keep out Braocio, offered to open their gates to 
Ladislas if he would retain it for himself, he broke 
faith with Braccio, and accepted their terms. Bra** 10 
next served under Florence, afterwards attaching 
himself to Pope John XXIII., who, on reprirmg to 
the Council of Constanoe, where he was deposed, 
intrusted Braccio with the defenoe of Bologna. 
Ladislas being now dead, and the ohnroh wiuiout a 
head, Braccio saw that the moment for which he naa 
waited had arrived; and allowing the Bolognese t 
redeem their liberty by a money payment, suddenly, 
in 1 41 6, pounced on Perugia. The Perugians vain ) 
endeavoured to resist, and saw themselves oompene 

to receive Braccio as their lord. His rule, thoug 
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fan and occasionally severe, «u milder than might 
hate bean anticipated ; and he loon showed that his 
wftidom M a statesman was not leu than his ability 
M a captain. Though Braooio had now gained the 

r t object of his life, ambition led him to attempt 
oonquest of Rome, and he gained several ad- 
vantages over Sforza, who had long been his rival 
Ultimately, however, the new pope, Martin V., 
proved more than a match .for him, and Braccio, 
defeated and severely wounded, took the disgrace so 
variously to heart that he would neither take food 
nor allow his wounds to be examined, and died 
in 1424. 

BRACELET, a kind of ornament usually worn on 
the wrist, the UBe of which extends from the most 
anoient times down to the present, and belongs to all 
countries, oivilized as well as uncivilized. The word 
has come to us from the French and is ultimately 
derived from braohium, the Latin word for the arm. 
Bracelets were in use in Egypt at a very remote 
period. They were of different colours, which were 
painted on them in enamel in very bright as well 
<is very delicate shades. They were also then as 
now frequently made of gold, enohased with various 
kinds of precious stones. They were not always 
worn, as with us, on the wrist, but frequently on the 
upper part of the arm. The ancient Medes and 
Persians were well known to be extremely fond of 
this method of adorning themselves ; and in the Bible 
the bracelet is frequently mentioned as an ornament 
in use among the Jews, both men and women. 
Among the anoient Greeks, in historical times, brace- 
lets do not appear to have been worn by the men ; but, 
on the other hand, they were worn by the Greek ladies, 
made of every variety of material, and in every pos- 
sible form. A preference was generally given to the 
spiral form, and a bracelet of this kind is described 
by Homer In the Iliad. Very frequently the spiral 
bracelets were made to assume the appearance of 
snakes, whioh went round the arm twice or thrice, or 
even a greater number of times. Among the anoient 
Italian tribes bracelets were also an ornament of the 
men. The SabineB often wore very heavy ones on 
the left arm. Among the Romans it was a frequent 
practice for a general to bestow bracelets on soldiers 
who had distinguished themselves by their valour. 
Roman ladies of high rank frequently wore them 
both on the wrist and on the upper arm. The Arabs 
and the orientals generally use them, chiefly as an 
ornament for women. Among the ancient heathen 
Germanic tribes they formed the chief and almost 
only ornament, as is shown by their being so often 
found in old graves. The men seem to have used 
tliem even more than the women, for bracelets have 
been found in dozens on the armB of the former. 
1 he spiral was the favourite form with the ancient 
Germans as with the anoient Greeks. 
BRACHIOPODA (Gr. brachidn, an arm, and 
podos, a foot), the name given to a class of 
marine animals oftenclassed among Molluscoidea and 
formerly with Mollusca, subdivided into two orders, 
Articulate (Hinged Brachiopods) and Inarticulate 
vlmgeless Brachiopods), comprising numerous fami- 
ies. Their shell is bivalve, and in this respect they 
esemble the Lamellibranchlata ; but they are chiefly 
characterized by having an always open mantle, 
ith two lobes, around the internal face of each of 
uoh the gills are arranged in Bmall laminae, and in 
v- W ,° ver y ““gular. elongated, oiliated, and 
A. y iabl “ organs or arms, provided with numerous 
«l ® *kich when used are Btretohed out beyond 
withi it W ^ en are rolled up spirally 

4n(1 ® ** . "*7 have no proper power of locomotion, 
Widal*?* 0 "Amarine bodies. They are 

y diffused, but were in former ages much more 


numerous than now, and In the fossil state are inter- 
esting to the geologist by enabling him to identify 
oertain strata. Among the chief genera are Rhyn- 
choneila, TorebraUda, Lingula, Sptriftr, Productut, 
and Cranio. 

BRACHYURA. See Crustacea. 

BRACKEN (Ptemafut2tna),awell known special 
of polypodiaoeous ferns, forming the type of the sub- 
family Pteridee. It has a black, creeping rhizome, 
from which are sent up large, handsome blpinnate 
fronds. The sori are arranged along the margins of 
the pinnules, and are covered l>y a false induslum 
formed of the reflexed margin. The bracken or brake 
is very common in the Uuitt d Kingdom, and fre- 
quently covers large extents of country. Its root- 
stock was at one time used for food, but it is neitbsr 
palatable nor nutritious; that of a New Zealand 
species (P. esoulcnta) is better Biiited for this purpose. 
Various medicinal virtues havo been at one time or 
another ascribed to It, but it is not now used in 
medicine. The ash produced by burning the fronds 
has been employed m making soap. Other species 
are met with in various parts of the world. 

BRACT, a leaf, from the axil of which a flower or 
flower-stalk proceeds, and thus distinguished from 
the ordinary leaf, from the axil of which the leaf- bud 
proceeds. Bracts may thus be entirely similar to 
the ordinary leaves of a plant, and in that case they 
are called leafy bractB ; but very oommonly they are 
somewhat changed in form, and although they may 
bo sometimes divided, they are for the most part 
entire, even when the ordinary leaves are divided. 
In some cases they are so much changed iu form as 
to be mere scales or threads, and sometimes they are 
not developed at all, in which case the inflorescence 
is said to be ebracteate. Owing to the different 
ways in which the braot appears, it may in some 
plants be confounded with the calyx, in others with 
the oorolla. When the flowers of a plant are sessile, 
the bracts are often applied closely to the calvx, and 
are thus apt to be oonfounded with it; and when the 
bractB are coloured, they are apt to be mistaken for 
parts of the corolla. When the infloreBcenoe of a 
plant is branching, subordinate flower-stalks proceed- 
ing from one main flower-stalk, bracts are often seen 
at the base of the former, and these are called brac- 
teoles. A spathe is a kind of large bract. 

BRACTEATES, thin coins of gold or silver, with 
irregular figures on them, stamped upon one surface 
only, so that the impression appears raised on one 
side, while on the other it appears hollow. They were 
largely circulated under Otho I., emperor of Germany, 
and derive their name from bractea, signifying leaf 
of gold or other metal. They are of importance as 
illustrating history .— Rraotealed coins, or bractmti 
nummi, is a term used to signify coins or medals 
covered over with a thin plate of some richer metal. 
They were usually made of iron, oopper, or brass, 
plated over and edged with gold or silver leaf. Some 
of them are to be found even among the truly 
ancient coins. 

BRACTON, Henry de, one of the earliest a riters 
on English law, flourished in the thirteenth century. 
He studied civil and canon law at Oxford, and about 
the year 1244, Henry III. made him one of his judges 
itinerant. Some writers say that he was afterwards 
chief -justice of England ; but his fame at present is 
derived from his legal treatise entitled De Ligib.i* 
et Consuetudinibus Angliae, which was first printea 
in 1569 (folio). The quarto edition of 1640 was 
merely a reprint of the first. In 1878-83 Sir Travers 
Twiss issued a recension and translation in six 
volumes. , 

BRADDOCK, Edward, a British commander, 
wib the son of a lieutenant-colonel of the Coldstream 
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Guard*, and waa bon iu 1695. He entered bin 
father's regiment in 1710, became oaptaiu and lieu- 
tenant-oolonel in 1736, major-general in 1754, and 
the same jeer waa appointed commander of the 
British army in America intended to aot againat the 
French on the river Ohio. Having arrived in Vir- 
ginia In Febrnaty, 1755, he marched against Fort da 
Quesne, now Pittaburg. He reached the Mononga- 
bela July 8, and next day moved forward to invest 
the fort Disregarding, however, the oaution of his 
provincial officers, who warned him of the danger of 
surprise in an Indian war, he fell into an ambuscade, 
by whloh he lost nearly one-half of his troops and 
received himself a mortal wound. The army was 
obliged to make a precipitate retreat in the course 
of whioh Braddook expired. 

BRADFORD, a municipal, pari, and county 
borough, and city of England, in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, 8 miles west of Leeds. It 1 b pleasantly 
situated on a feeder of the Aire, at the junotion of 
three extensive valleys, and consists of an ancient 
and a more modern portion, the latter with spacious, 
well-built streets. The appearance of the town has 
been almost completely changed since 1861, the 
corporation having at a great expenditure of money 
effected most extensive street improvements, widen- 
ing the principal thoroughfares, improving the gra- 
dients, and opening up new streets. Spacious covered 
markets have been erected at a great cost. Among 
the public buildings are the town-hall (1873), cost- 
ing £140,000, in French Gothio style; St. George’s 
Hall, erected in 1861, and oapable of accommodat- 
ing about 6000 persons ; an exchange, containing a 
statue of Oobden ; a temperance hall ; a mechanics’ 
hall, with lecture rooms and library; a technical 
college, costing about £32,000, opened in 1882; free 
library (1872); a new post-offioe, opened in 1887; 
and two court-houses. The parish church of St. 
Peter is in Perpendicular Btyle, and has a fine oak 
roof. The schools include the free grammar-school 
endowed by Charles II., the girls' grammar-school, 
and the board schools. In Airedale College young 
men are trained for the ministry among the Inde- 
pendents. Among the charitable institutions may 
be noticed the infirmary, the eye and ear hospital, 
the children’s hospital, St Catharine’s Home, an 
institution for the blind, and alms-houses. There is 
a fever hospital, to which patients are admitted at 
moderate charges, and when perBonB are too poor to 
pay, the corporation bear the cost. There iB also 
a Bm all pox hospital Bradford has several public 
parks, some of them finely laid out, besides Baildon 
Moor (600 acres) reserved for recreation purposes. 
There is an extensive system of water -works by 
gravitation which has cost over £2,000,000, affording 
a constant supply of about 10 million gallons a day, 
and a large extension is in progress. Water, gas, 
and electno supply undertakings are owned by the 
municipality. The worsted yarn and stuff trade 
is the principal industry; there are also alpaca 
and mohair manufactures (with which Sir Titus 
Salt’s name is connected), manufactures of silk and 
velvet (the Manningham Mills of Lister and Co. 
cost £600,000), mixed cotton and silk goods; and 
some cotton factories. Igk the neighbourhood are 
quarries and iron-wo^. Bradford has ample facili- 
ties for railway communication. The town was 
incorporated in 1847, and its affairs are managed 
by a mayor, 21 aldermen and 68 councillors. It 
was accorded the rank of a city in 1897. The three 
parliamentary divisions of Central, East, and West 
Bradford each send one member to Parliament. 
Pop. of parL bqr. in 1881, 180,469; of mun. bor., 
183,032; of man. and pari. bor. in 1891, 216,361; 
of mun. bor. in 1901, 279,809; pari, bor., 228,667. i 


BRADFORD - ON - AVON, an aaoient market- 
town of England, in the county of Wilts, beautifully 
situated 28 miles n.w, of Salisbury, on both banks 
of the Lower Avon, wbioh is here crossed fay two 
bridges— a very old one of nine arches in the centre 
of the town, and a modern one, Barton Bridge, of 
four. The town chiefly consists of three regular 
streets, containing many handsome houses. There is 
a good parish church of the Holy Trinity, in the 
Norman and subsequent styles, with several interest- 
ing relics; a town-hall, in Elizabethan style; and 
some interesting old buildings. Among tne latter 
is the small but unique church of St Luwrenoe, the 
only oomplete specimen of Anglo-Saxon architecture 
still existing. It was built in the eighth oentury, 
and oonsuts of a chanoel, a nave, and a porch on 
the north side. Woollen cloth is manufactured, but 
this industry has declined. Bradford was of some 
note in Anglo-Saxon times, St Dunstan having been 
eleoted Bishop of Worcester at a synod held in it 
Pop. in 1871, 4871; in 1891, 4943; in 1901, 4514. 

BRADFORD, John, Protestant martyr and theo- 
logian, born at Manchester about 1510, obtained a 
situation in the commissariat, and having been guilty 
of some defalcation, known only to himself, was so 
impressed by a sermon of Latimer on restitution, that 
he determined not only to sell everything he had in 
order to make up the defalcation, but to renounce an 
employment whioh exposed him to dangerous tempta- 
tions. He afterwards studied at Cambridge, where he 
received the degree of M.A. His modesty, notwith- 
standing the urgency of his friends^ and among others 
the oelebrated Martin Buoer, would not allow him 
for a long time to undertake the duties of a clergy- 
man; but at last, in 1550, his scruples were overcome, 
and on taking orders he was appointed chaplain to 
the Bishop of London, and Canon of St Paul’s. 
From this time he devoted himself to the duties of 
his office with so much zeal and success that he 
became one of the most popular preachers of his day. 
In 1662 he was appointed chaplain to Edward VI. 
That amiable prinoe died in the following year, and 
under the reign of Queen Mary, Bradford at once 
became a marked man. On the charge of preaohing 
sedition he was committed to the Tower (occupying 
the same room with Ridley, Cranmer, and Latimer), 
and being brought to trial was condemned to death 
as an obstinate heretic. The Roman Catholios, know- 
ing his popularity, would fain have gained him over 
to their side, but he remained inflexible. His life 
is said to have been offered to him if he would only 
promise to refrain from preaohing, but even this he 
had the manliness to refuse, and he was burned at 
the stake in Smithfield in 1665. A oomplete edition 
of his works, whioh include sermons, meditations, 
various treatises, Ac., was published in 1848-63 
(2 vols.). 

BRADLEY, James, a oelebrated astronomer, was 
born at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, in 1693. He was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and took orders, 
becoming vicar of Bridstow in 1719, and rector oi 
Llandewi-Velfry, Pembrokeshire, in the following 
year; but his taste for astronomy soon led him to 
change his course of life. His unole, the Rev. James 
Tound, had instructed him in astronomy, bis own 
industry did everything else, and in 1721 he was ap- 

S ointed Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxfor 
even years afterwards he made known bis i discovery 
of the aberration of light. But although this disco - 
ery gave a greater degree of accuracy to astronomi 
observations, and although the discrepancies of 
ferent observations were much diminished, y e “ w *» 
differences remained, and did not escape his ouser 
tion. He studied them during twenty y ew *T i rJi >aV 
greatest perseverance, and finally discovered that tney 
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were folly f*pWn«d by the supposition of an oadUat* ornamented Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth can- 
ing motion of the earth’s axis, eompleted daring a re- tury, pariah ohorches, monasteries * college, Ac. 
volution of the moon's nodes, that is, In about eigh- The manufactures are of some importance. Braga Is 
teen and a half years. He oalled this phenomenon the supposed to have been founded by the Carthaginians, 
nutation of the earth'* aerie; and published hts aooount and there exist remains of a Roman tempi* atnphl* 
of it In 1748. By these two discoveries astronomers theatre, and aqueduct. On a hill some distance Si 
were, for the first time, enabled to make tobies of of the town stands the famous pilgrimage church 
the motions of the heavenly bodies with the neoes- of Bom Jesus do Monte. Pop. (1890) 28,089. 
sary aoouracy. Bradley had -already, in 1726, ex- BRAGANZA, or BnAQASqA, one of the oldest 
plained the method of obtaining the longitude by towns of Portugal, capital of the province ftia-oe> 
means of the eclipse of Jupiter’s first satellite. In montes. From Its dukes the present reigning family 
1742, at the death of Dr. Halley, he received the of Portugal are descended. The town and surround* 
offioe of astronomer royal, and removed to the ob- ing district still belong to the King of Portugal as 
servatory at Greenwloh. Here he spent the remain- Duke of Braganza. Pop 6000. See Portugal, 
der of his life, entirely devoted to his astronomical BRAHAM, John, a celebrated tenor singer, of 
studies. He died at Chalford, in Gloucestershire, Jewish extraction, was born in Ixmdon in 1774, and 
18th July, 1762. He left thirteen volumes folio of made his first appearance as a vocalist at the age of 
his own observations in manusorlpt The whole ap- ten. On attaining manhood he proceeded to Frmnoe 
peered under the title of Astronomical Observations and Italy with the view of improving himself in hie 
made at the Observatory at Greenwich, 1760-62 art, and accomplished this so successfully, that on his 
(Oxford, 1798, 1806, two vols. folio). From this rioh return after an absence of several years he soon rose 
mine have been token thousands of observations, on to the position of the first English singer of his day. 
the sun, moon, and planets, of the highest astrono- He sung muoh in opera, but gained his greatest 
mical value. triumphs in national songs, such as 'The Bay of 

BRADSHAW, John, president of the court which Biscay, O’, and ‘The Death of Nelson and till 
tried and condemned Charles I., was the son of a within a few years of his death he continued to ap- 
county gentleman, and was born in 1602. He pear in public. He died on 16th February, 1866. 
studied law at Gray’s Inn, and obtained much His boos, Charles, Augustus, and Hamilton, also 
chamber practice from the partisans of the Parlia- adopted the musical profession, 
ment, to which he was zealously devoted. When BRAHE, Tyoho de. See Tycho. 

the trial of the king was determined upon, the BRAHILOW, Brailow, or Braila, a town and 

resolute character of Bradshaw pointed him out for port of Roumauia on the left bank of the Danube, 
president, which office, after a slight hesitation, he about 12 miles above Galatz, and over 120 from the 
accepted (January, 1649). His deportment on the Sulina mouth of the river. It is accessible by large 
trial some describe as lofty and unbending, others sea -going vessels, and carries on a great trade In 
as harsh and overbearing. He was subsequently the export of grain, importing coal, agricultural 
appointed permanent president of the oouncil of machinery, Ac. Both as regards accommodation for 
state, and reoeived other honours. He rendered shipping and otherwise it has been muoh improved 
himself obnoxious to Cromwell, when the latter in recent years. In the Turkish wars of the latter 
seized the protectorate, and was deprived of the half of the eighteenth century Brahilow was several 
chief-justiceship of Chester. On the death of Crom- times besieged and taken by the Russians. In 1828 
well (1668), and the restoration of the Long Par- it had to surrender to the Russians after a gallant 
liament, he obtained a seat In the council, and resistance, but in 1829 the Peaoe of Adrianople 
was elected president. He died in 1669, and on restored it to the Turks. Pop. (1894), 61,116. 
his death-bed asserted that, if the king were to be BRAHMA, the first person in the Triad, or Tri- 
tried and condemned again, he would be the first to murti, of the Hindus, which consists of Brahma the 
agree to it. He was magnificently buried in West- creator, Vishnu the preserver or redeemer, and Siva 
minster Abbey, whence his body was ejected, and the destroyer. He is represented with four heads 
hanged on a gibbet at Tyburn, with those of Crom- and as many arms, and the swan is conseorated to 
well and Ireton, at the Restoration. him. He is the god of the fates, master of life and 

BRADY, Nioolab, born in 1669 at Bandon, in death, and, by some, has been represented as the 
Ireland, was educated at Westminster School, and supreme eternal power; but he is himself oieated, 
afterwards received the degree of B.A. both at Oxford and is merely the agent of Brahm& (a neuter noun), 
and at Dublin, and took orders in the Irish Church, the Universal Power or Ground of all Existence. 
Having oome to England he obtained several eccle- His moral character is no better than that of the 
siastical preferments; among others the rectory of the Grecian Zeus. He is considered as the author of 
church of 8t. Catharine Cree, London, and that of the Vedas, and as the law-giver and teacher of India. 
Richmond, Surrey. This put him in possession of The worship of Brahma is regarded as the oldest 
an income whioh might, but does not seem to have religious observance in that country. See next article, 
suffioed for his wants, as he thought it necessary to and also India — Religions, 
increase it by keeping a school at Riohmond. His BRAHMANS, the first of the four castes of the 
largest work, a translation of the iEneid was an Hindus. They proceeded from the mouth of Brahma* 
absolute failure, but he has made his name a kind of which is the seat of wisdom. They form the sacred 
household word, at least in England, by executing, or sacerdotal caste, whose members have maintained 
c ^ n °crt with Nahum Tate, that metrioal version perhaps a more absolute and extensive authority than 
° j i ^ >sa ^ Dai which soon came to be commonly the priests of any other nation. Theirgreat prerogative 
no* Jr® B P iwo P»l Church. He died in 1726. is that of being the sole depositaries and interpreters 
•BRAG A, a town in Portugal, capital of the pro* of the Vedas, or sacred books. There are seven 
nee of Mlnho, and the seat of an archbishop who subdivisions of the Brahmans, which derive their 
primate of Portugal, is oharmingly situated on a origin from seven penitents, personagos of mgn 
rising ground between the Cavado and D’Este, about antiquity and remarkable purity, who aw i said to 
o , “?• of Oporto. It is surrounded by walla have rebuked the gods themselves for their debauch- 
janked with towers, and defended by a castle. The arias. The great body of the Brahmans pay equal 
"V" ° ld ! the ,fcreet » broik ^ not well laid veneration to the three parts of the mysterious 
Vol°y ? Ubm Ar ° hie P i * 0O P al palaoe, • nobly trinity, but some attach themselves more particularly 
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lo atm psraon of tbs triple g odh ead. Urns the Vbh- 
norites m distinguished by an oraoge-ooloured dress, 
and the mark called mm on their foreheads. The 
devotees of Sira wear the Ungam, and are distin- 
guished from the former b y their great abst emio us- 
ness, A Brahman should pace through four states. 
The firet begin* at about seven. when the duty of the 
young norioe, or JBrakmmchari, oonejata in learning 
to read and write, studying the Vedas, and heonimfag 
familiar with the privilege* of hi* oasts, and all 
matter* of personal purity. Thus he is taught his 
right to aak alma, to be exempted from taxes, from 
capital and even oorporal punishment Earthen 
vessels belonging to Brahmans, when used by profane 
persons, or for certain purposes, must be broken. 
Leather and sldna of animals, and moat animals them- 
selves^ are impure, and must not be touched by them. 
Flesh end egos they are not allowed to eat The 
Brahman la also taught to entertain a horror of the 
defilement of the sold by sin ; and rules for purifica- 
tion by ablution.jpenanoes, and various ceremonies, 
are prescribed. Tne second state begins at bis mar- 
riage, when he is called Grihaetka. Marriage la 
necessary to his respectability. His daily duties 
become more numerous, and must be more strictly 
performed. Regular ablutions, fasting, and many 
minute observances, become requisite. The Brah- 
mans, however, engage in secular employments, 
political, commercial, Ac. The third state is that 
of the Vana-Prcutha*, or inhabitants of the foreat, 
which Is now, however, seldom reached. They were 
honoured by kings, and respected even by the gods. 
Retiring to the forest, green herbs, roots, and fruit 
were their food: reading the Vedas, bathing morning, 
noon, and evening, and the practice of the most 
rigorous penances were prescribed. 1 Let the Vana- 
Praatha,’ says Manu, in the Institutes, 'slide back- 
ward* and forwards on the ground, or stand the whole 
day on tip-toe, or continue rising and sitting down 
alternately ; In the hot season, let him ait exposed to 
five fires; in the rain, let him stand uncovered ; in 
ilia cold season, let him wear wet garments ; then, 
having stored up his holy fires in bis mind, let him 
live without external fixe, without a shelter, wholly 
silent, and feeding on roots and fruit When he 
■hall have thus become void of fear and sorrow, and 
shaken off his body, he rises to the divine essence.' 
The fourth state is that of a Sannyaei, in which new 
and severer penances are to be performed. Suppress- 
ing the breath, standing on the bead, and other such 
ceremonies ere performed, till the devout patient 
rues to a participation of the divine nature. The 
sanctity and inviolability of a Brahman are main- 
tained, in the eyes of his countrymen, by the most 
severe penalties. The murder of one of the order, 
robbing him, Ac., are inexpiable sins - the killing of 
hie cow can only be expiated by a painful penan oe. 
To some travellers it appears that the number of 
Brahmans respectable for knowledge and virtue is 
very small ; that the great body of them are devoted 
to ambition, intrigue, and voluptuousness, and that 
their character is disgraced by avarice, meanness, and 
cruelty. Their chanty extends only to those of their 
own caste. The objects of their worship, besides 
their innumerable ggdsHpre almost every species 
of and a vaq|ty of malignant demons. The 

transmigration of souls is one of their essential doc- 
trines, and they believe in the existence of a hell. 
Some of the ceremonies of the Brahmanioal worship 
are horrible: some are more licentious than the orgies 
of Bacchus. The sacrifices oommonly oonsist of 
vegetables, hut animals are sometimes sacrificed. 
See Imdia — Religions, 

BRAHMAPUTRA, a laige river ot Asia, which 
baa its course partly in India, and whose sources, not 


yat explored, are sltqaUd near Lake Maneeavovara 
In Tibet, near those of the Indus. In Tibet, when 
it is called the Sanpoo, It flows eastwards north of 
tbs Himalayas, and, after taking a sharp bond and 
passing through those mountains, it emerges in the 
north-east of Assam as tbs Dihong; a little further 
oa it is joined by the Dibong and the Lohit, when 
the united stream takes the name of Brahmaputra. 
After entering Bengal it irine the Ganges at Goalanda, 
and further on the MegW, and their united waters 
flow into the Bay of Bengal The Brahmaputra u 
navigable by steamers for about 800 miles from the 
sea, its total length being, perhapa, 1800. Rising 
from opposite sides of the same mountains, the 
Brahmaputra and the Gauges mingle their waters 
at last in the same 

BRAID WOOD, Thomas. See Dbai add Dumb. 

BRAILA. See B&ahilow. 

BRAILS, certain ropes passing through pulleys 
on the mizzan-mast (see Ship), and afterwards fast- 
ened in different places, on the hinder edge of the 
■ail, in order to draw it up to the mast, as occasion 
requires. Brail* is likewise a name given to all the 
ropes employed to haul up the bottoms, lower ooruers, 
and skirts of the great sails in general The (itera- 
tion of drawing them together is oalled broiling them 
up, or hauling them up to the brail*. 

BRAIN. The brain is a soft subetanoe, partly 
reddish-gray, and partly whitish, situated in the 
skull, penetrated by numerous veins, and invested by 
Severn membranes. Democritus and Anaxagora* 
dissected this organ almost 8000 yean ago. Haller. 
Vioq (TAzir, and other anatomists in modern times, 
have also dissected and investigated it without ex- 
hausting the subject Between the skull and the 
substance of the brain three membranes are found 
The outer one is called the dura mater. Thia i» 


strong, dense, and elastic. It Invests and supitorte 
the brain. The next which occurs is the tunica orach 
noidea. This is of a pale white colour, yet in some 
degree transparent, very thin, and in a healthy stste 
exhibits no appearance of vessels. The membrane 
below this is called the pia mater. It coven the 
whole surface of the brain. It is very vascular, and 
a great portion of the blood which the brain receives 
is spread out upon its surface in minute vessels. r ihe 
brain consists of two principal parte, connected by 
delicate veins and fibres. The large portion, the 
cerebrum, occupies, in man, the upper part of the 
head, and is seven or eight times Larger than the 
other, the cerebellum, lying behind and below it. It 
rests on the bones which form the cavities of the eyes, 
the bottom of the skull and the tentorium, and pro- 
jects behind over the cerebellum. On the whole ex- 
terior of the oerebrum there are convolutions, am- 
bling the windings of ti 1 * intestines. Tbt 

external reddish substance of the brain is soft and 
vascular, and is called the cortical enbetenoe; the In- 
ternal is white, and is called the medullary eubsUnc* 
of the brain. This medulla consists of fibres, which 
are very different in different parts. The cerebellum 
lies below the cerebrum, in a peculiar cavity of the 
skull By examining the suitaoe it b seen to be 
divided into a right and left lobe, by the spinel mar- 
w lying between, but connected at the tw end 
bottom. Like the oerebrum, it is surrounded by s 
vascular membrane, reddish-gray on the outside, an 
oompoeed of a medullas y substance within. InP r ®' 
portion to its size, also, It has a more extensive sunsoe, 
and more of the vascular membrane then the wre- 
brum. In a horizontal section of it we find parsiw 
curved portions of the cortical and the mjd“Wy 
substances alternating with each other. JJ* 
the oortical and the medullary sobetenoeteero _ 
always found, in the oereballum, a third inteno*"* 11 
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fallow substance AM the medulla of the cerebellum 
b alio united fan tha middle by a thick oord. Expe- 
cSanoe taachea that, in tha s tr u ct ur e of tha brain, 
Irregularities are far mora nnoommon than in other 
parts of the human body. It Is worthy of observa- 
tion. that every put of the brain Is exactly symmet- 
rical with the part opposite. Even those which lie 
In the middle, and are apparently single (the spinal 
marrow, for instanoe), oonsist, in fact, of two sym- 
metrical portions. Twelve pairs of nerves proceed 
from the brain, including the narvea for the organs 
of smell, of sight, of hearing, and of taste, also those 
for the skin and muscles of the faoe, those for the 
cavity of the mouth and for the larynx. The chemi- 
cal constituents of the brain may be divided into 
three classes. The first class includes water and the 
salts, chloride and carbonate of soda and of potash, 
and phosphates and carbonates of lime. The second 
class includes oholestorine, oleine, and other principles 
the nature of which has not yet been determined. 
To the third class belongs, so far as has yet been 
ascertained, only the oerebral albumen. When com- 
pared with the brain of other animals, the human 
brain presents striking differences. Even the brain 
of the higher classes of the inferior vertebrate ani- 
mals differs from that of man, especially in the 
degree of development, while among the lower grades 
there is sometimes, properly speaking, no brain at all, 
but only nerve ganglia, which correspond to the 
brain In size, also, the brain of the lower animals, 
although sometimes (as in the elephant) actually 
greater, is always much less when compared with the 
size of the whole body, and it is found that the Bize 
of the brain proportionally to the Bize of the body is 
a direct measure of the intelligence of different ani- 
mals. In man the brain weighs from 2 to 8 lbs., or 
about g T th of the weight of the body; in the dog the 
average weight ia about yi^th of the animal; in the 
bone ^foth; and in the sheep 7 -^th. Another dif- 
ference between the brain of man and that of other 
vertebrate animals is, that in the latter the front part 
comes much further forward than it does in man. 
The brain attains its highest degree of development 
earlier than any other part of the body. In old age 
it loses both in bulk and in weight. Ab to its func- 
tion, the brain is, generally speaking, the natural 
representative of the mind. All the intellectual 
faculties — thinking, volition, sensation — can be put in 
activity only by means of the organization of the 
brain. Nothing definite is known of the function of 
the separate parts of the brain Nevertheless, from 
the earliest down to the latest periods, it has been 
attempted to find the seat of the mind in separate 
parts of the brain, and different parts have been 
arbitrarily fixed upon by different individuals. At 
tiie same time it ia not to be denied that separate 
functions belong to oertain parts of the brain , but 
all that has sb yet been made out with regard to this 
“» that the parts of the brain lying In front have 
functions connected with the intellectual part of man’s 
nature; while the parts lying nearer the back of the 
bead belong more to our merely animal or organic 
nature See Phrenology. 

As the oentral organ of the nervous aystem the 
warn is sympathetically affected in nearly all cases 
of acute disease. The feeling of pain itself can arise 
only through the brain, and in cases of painless 
disease, when the parts attacked are furnished with 
r"T , brain is nearly always affected and prt 
ntedfrom P erfeotl y performing its functions, unless 
5 ? iB overoome by an exercise of will. 

Ij ? 00 *■ *“ mort oases only the consequence 
other diseases. Among the diseases of the brain, 
22 * / 1! 0 *• tho8 « oases in which distui I- 

»ake plaoe in the anatomical structure of the 


brain, and aim thorn In which the Amotions of the 
brain an men to be disordered, although It may be 
Impossible to point out eay anatomical dis t urba nc e 
aa the oauae of this dimrder of the functions. To the 
latter belong hypochondria, melancholia, mania, and 
other mental diseases. Epilepsy, hysteria, St Vltaa' 
danoe, catalepsy, tetanus, hythephobU, An, may elm 
be referred to the same own. To the ether dam of 




disturbed, belong all oases of poverty or plethora nf 
blood in the brain. With regard to them it ti worthy 
of notice that both these causes, although opposite 
in themselves, may produoe the same symptoms, gid- 
diness, headache, Ac. Inflammation of tine mem- 
branes of the brain, accompanied by profuse perspira- 
tion, is a form of brain disease which Is especially 
dangerous an account of the pressure it causes on the 
brain itself. This disease (meningitis) seldom ooenrs 
without the sulwtanoe of the brain also being affected, 
in which case what Is called phrenitis. or acute In- 
flammation of the brain, ensues. Softening of the 
brain is sometimes the result of ohronio inflammati on 
of the brain, and in this case there is always a diminu- 
tion of mental vigour as well as a lose of power over 
the body. Chronic inflammation is also apt to lead 
to the formation of abscesses on the brain, owing to 
the accumulation of pus. Defective aonriahment of 
the brain in comparatively rare, and Is usually the 
accompaniment of hydrooephalua from birth, Ming 
caused by the pressure of the water on the substance 
of the brain. 

BRAINE-LE-COMTK, a small and ancient town 
in Belgium, province of Hainaut, 84 miles s.s.w 
Brussels ; containing a handsome church, founded In 
the thirteenth oentury, and a large well-built cliflteau 
The Southern Railway branches off from this town, 
on the w. side to Mona and Quilvrain, E. to Namur and 
Charleroi Amongst its public works are breweries, 
wire-works, dyeworks, oil, cotton, and oorn mills 
At one time it manufactured and dealt extensively 
in tin wares, but this branch of trade is almost if not 
entirely extinct. Pop. (1897), 8/49 

BRAINERD, David, the oelehrated missionary, 
was born in April, 1718, at Hadd&m, Oonnm-ticut 
In the spring of 1742 he began the study of divinity, 
and at the end of July he was licensed to preach, foi 
which a thorough examination had shown him quali- 
fied. He had for some time entertained a strong 
desire of preaching the gospel among the heathens 
which was gratified by an appointment as missionary 
to the Indians from the Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge In 1744 he was ordained bv s 
presbytery at Newark, New Jersey, and took up his 
habitation near the forks of the Delaware, in Penn- 
sylvania, where he resided for a year, during the 
course of which he made two visits to the Indians on 
the Susquehannah River. His exertions, however, 
were attended with little success, until he went to 
the Iudiaus at Grossweeksung, near Freehold, in 
New Jeraey. Before the end of a year a complete 
reformation took place in the lives of the savages, 
seventy -eight of whom he baptized within that time 
They became humble and devout; and it was not 
unusual for the whole congregation to shed tears and 
utter cries of sorrow and repentance. In 1747 he 
went to Northampton, In Massachusetts, where he 
passed the short residue of his life in the family of 
the celebrated Jonathan Edwards He died in '747 
after great sufferings He published an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of a Remarkable Work of 
Grace among a Number of Indians in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, 1746. 

BRAKE. See Railways. 

BRAKENBURG, Reoner, » well-known Dutcc 
painter, distinguished for his rustic scenes, family 
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b., «m born at Haarlem, fn 1640. Ufa 
picture* an Tory carefully flubbed, end exhibit fresh- 
ness and exoellenoo of colouring, bat the drawing b 
somewhat defective. He worked for a long time in 
Friesland, and died at Haarlem in 1702. 

BRAMAH, Joseph, the inventor of the Bramah 
look, the Bramah press, Ac., born at Stalnborough, 
in Yorkshire, in 1740; died in 1814. He was fint 
apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner, but finally set 
himself up in business in London as manufacturer 
of various small articles in metal work. His future 
life was by a long series of Ingenious 

inventions, many of whioh have been found or great 
utility. Besides those already mentioned, he was 
the inventor of the apparatus used in publio-houBee to 
bring liquids from the cellar to the counter, of a 
printing-machine whioh has been adopted by the 
Bank of England to number its notes ; and he was 
also the improver of fire-engines, steam-engines, the 
manufacture of paper, Ac. 

BRAMAH SAFETY -LOCK, an Ingeniously 
constructed look, invented in 1784 by the English 
mechanician Bramah. The arrangement on which 
the security of the look depends consists in a number 
of thin metal plates called sliders (generally six in 
numlier), the notches in whioh must simultaneously 
be brought into a certain position in order to render 
possible the movement of a bar Which allows the lock 
to be shut or opened. This look was called by the 
makers of it the * Impregnable,’ and for some time it 
was thought that it could not be picked. The Messrs. 
Bramah, successors of the inventor, went the length 
of offering a reward of £200 to any one who should 
succeed in opening it in thirty days, without having 
seen the key. The challenge was accepted by an 
American, Mr. Hobbs, who won the reward by open- 
ing it in sixteen days, after fifty-one hours’ labour, 
and this too without in the slightest degree injur- 
ing its delicate mechanism. 

BRAMAH’S PRESS. See Hydrobtatio Press. 

BUAMANTE OF URBINO, Francesco Lax- 
Lari, shares with Brunelleschi the credit of being the 
restorer of architecture. He was born at C as tel 
Duran ti, In the duchy of Urbino, in 1444. He ap- 
plied himself first to painting; but his passion for 
architecture soon gained the ascendency. At length 
he went to Milan, and there his whole time was 
spent at the cathedral. Pope Alexander VI. named 
him his architect, and Julius II. made him au|ter- 
in ten dent of his buildings. At the command of the 
latter he united the Belvidere with the palace of the 
Vatican. He persuaded the pope to order the 
Church of St Pet r to lie torn down, and another to 
be erected in its place, whioh should not have its 
equal in the world. In 1518 the foundation of this 
edifice was laid, according to the plan of B ram ante. 
It yet remains the greatest production of modern 
architecture. B ram ante died in 1 61 4, without living 
to see this work completed. He had begun the edi- 
fioe with incredible despatch; but hia successors, 
Raphael, Julius of San Gallo, Feruzzi, and Michael 
Angelo, altered the original plan, and left nothing of 
Brainante's workmanship standing except the arches 
which support the tower of the dome. His writings, 
part prose part verse, first discovered in 1756, were 
printed the same year AMuan. 

BRAMBLE (jfcubvefruticoeue), the name com- 
monly applied to the bush with prickly stems which 
bears the well-known berries usually called in 
Soot land' brambles, and in England blackberries. 
The name is sometimes applied to the raspberry 
also, a plant very similar to the ordinary bramble, 
and belonging to the same genus. The bramble 
belongs to the natural order Rosaoea, and the 
sub-order Potautillea. It is rarely cultivated, but 


It Is one of the oomm mast plants which g row wQd 
in hedgerows, and when it is outttvated its fndt 
Is improved both in quantity and quality. The 
flowers of the bramble do not appear till late in the 
summer, and the fruit, which is deep purple or 
almost blaok In colour, does not ripen till autumn. 
A kind of wine, of very good flavour, Is made b 
England from its berries. 

BRAMPTON, a market town, England, county 
Cumberland. The town, 0 miles n.b. of Carlisle, 
is irregularly built, but is situated amid beautiful 
surroundings, amply supplied with water and gas, 
and generally improving. It oontalns a handsome 
octagonal market-house, two banks, a new church, 
and several other places of worship; and is now a 
favourite health resort. Pop. (1891), 2790. 

BRAN, the husky part of wheat separated by the 
bolter from the flour. Its components are — water, 
13; gluten,19 a 5; fatty matter, 6; husk with staroh, 65; 
and ashes, 7'5; but the results of different analyses 
vary considerably. It is employed in feeding cattle, 
more especially when it forms only one of the ingte- 
dients in the feeding-trough; for although It contains 
much nitrogen, it is not very nutritious. It has also 
been found useful as a manure, and mixed with 
warm water it is used by calico printers for remov- 
ing colour adhering to the parts of the fabric whioh 
have not been mordanted. 

BRAN CHIOPOD A, a division of Crustacea of the 
division Entomostrooa. They are for the most part 
microscopic, and are chiefly distinguished by having 
the gills attached to the legs, which are generally 
numerous. The body is sometimes naked, but mors 
frequently is enveloped by a buckler, which in some 
coven only the head and thorax, and in others the 
whole body. Some have two or even three eyes, 
but a greater number have one only. They are all 
free and continually in motion. Among the Bran- 
ohiopoda are the water-fleas and brine-shrimps, and 
some also rank the trilobites among them. 

BRAN CHIOSTOMA, or Lancelot, also called 
Amphioxue , from its being sharp at both ends, a 
small fish about 2 inches long, of a very anomalous 
character, and forming a kind of link between the 
highest and some of the very lowest of animal forms. 
Though a vertebrate, it has no brain, and though a 
fish, it breathes like a mollusc, and has a circulation 
resembling that of an annelid. It was first dis- 
covered on the coast of Cornwall towards the latter 
part of the last century, and has since been taken in 
the Mediterranean and on the west ooast of Scot- 
land. Its remarkable configuration has attracted the 
attention of anatomists and physiologists, and it bar 
been carefully studied. 

BRAND is a provincial name for oertaln diseases 
of cereals, applied generioally. Thus bunt is called 
pepper-brana, and smut is Milled duit-brand. The 
term is always applied in Germany to the disease 
commonly called bunt in this country, which word is 
most probably a corruption of bunt or burnt ear. 
The word has also been applied to the circular, brown, 
and apparently soorched spots which are so common 
on leaves, especially in greenhouses and In frames. 
It h.is been supposed tbit this arose from the con- 
centration of the rays of light, by which the leaves 
were actually soorched ; but this scarcely ap;«an P 0 *" 
sible, especially when it is considered that the lenses 
of water thus formed on the leaves are plano-convex. 

BRANDENBURG, a provinoe of Prussia, sur- 
rounded mainly by Mecklenburg and the provinces 
of Pomerania, Posen, Silesia, and Prussian Saxony. 
The soil consists in many parts of barren 
heaths, and moors; yet the province produces muon 
grain, as well as fruits, hemp, flax, tobaooo, A ft, «P fl 
supports many sheep. The forests are very ext®* 
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rive. The principal streams ere the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Havel, and the Spree ; bat the firet two merely 
skirt the territory, Brandenburg carries on an aotlve 
trade in manufactured articles, and is well situated 
for commerce, since it has many oanala, rivers, good 
roads, and is intersected by the railways from Berlin 
to Leipzig, Ac. The province of Brandenburg in- 
cludes, besides some other districts, the greater part 
of the former Mark of Bcandenburg, which formed 
the cradle of the Prussian monarchy, and the centre 
round whioh the present extensive kingdom has 
grown up. It is now divided into the two adminis- 
trative divisions of Potsdam and Frankfort (Berlin 
having been detached), and has an area of 15,876square 
miles, with a pop. in 1900 of 3,108,009. Most of 
the inhabitants are Lutherans; the rest are chiefly 
Roman Catholics and Jews. From 1685 to 1688 
many French refugees, Walloons, and inhabitants of 
Lorraine and of the Palatinate, settled in the Mark. 
At present Brandenburg is the moet important of the 
Prussian provinces, including as it does the capital 
(Berlin), and the governments of Potsdam and Frank- 
fort The first people who are known to have inha- 
bited Brandenburg were the Suevi. They were suc- 
ceeded by the Slavonians, a barbarous people, whom 
Henry I. conquered and converted to Christianity in 
the early part of the tenth century. The govern- 
ment was first conferred on a Saxon count and did 
not become hereditary till the time of Albert, whose 
son succeeded to the dignity of elector in 1 1 80. This 
race becoming extinct, Charles IV. assigned the elec- 
torate to his son SigUmund, who became emperor in 
1415, and sold the region to Frederick, burgrave 
of Ntimberg, the ancestor of the present reigning 
family. Frederick William the Great made various 
accessions to the territories of his ancestors, and ob- 
liged the King of Poland, in 1656, to declare Prussia 
an independent state. The Old Mark waB ceded to 
Napoleon in 1807, and formed part of the Kingdom 
of Westphalia; but it was restored to Prussia in 1814. 
The Elector of Brandenburg held the seventh rank 
among the electors of the empire, and had five votes 
in the council of princes. 

BRANDENBURG, a Prussian town, on the Havel, 
35 miles w. of Berlin, formerly the residence of the 
reigning family of Prussia. The Havel here formB 
a Bort of lake, and divides Brandenburg into the Old 
Town, the New Town, and the Cathedral Island, the 
last containing a, castle and the cathedral. The latter 
is a late Romanesque building (1170-1318), restored 
in the present century. The industries embrace 
woollen yarn, Bilk goods, baskets, leather, Jtc. Pop. 
in 1895, 42,690. 

BRANDING, a form of punishment once iu ubo 
for various crimes, but abolished by 3 Geo. IV. cap. 
38. It was performed by means of a red-hot iron, 
and the part whioh was branded was the cheek, the 
band, or some other part of the body. When the 
practice of arresting judgment in criminal cases by 
Benefit of Clergy was in force, it was customary to 
brand on the left thumb any layman who received thiB 
benefit, since it was not permitted to a layman to 
enjoy it more than onoe. Even after branding had 
been abolished in all other caseB it was for a long 
time retained in the army as a punishment for de'-t r- 
turn, the letter D being marked on the left side of a 
deserter 2 inohes below the armpit. It was not, 
however, properly speaking, branded on his Bide, but 
marked with ink, gunpowder, or some other substanoe 
whush would leave a stain that could not be obliter- 
ated without destroying the skin at the part. This 
*l»o has been abolished. 

BRANDIS, Christian August, a distinguished 
merman philologist and historian of ancient philoso- 
phy, horn at Hildesheim in 1790; died at Bonn, July 


.24, 1867. After a course of philologieal and philnso- 
hical studies at Kiel and Gottingen, he entered upon 
ia academical career at Copenhagen in 1812, where 
he graduated as Ph.D., and for a'shtet time deli- 
vered lectures on philosophy. He then removed to 
Berlin, where he again established himself as lec- 
turer on philosophy; but he had scarcely begun hie 
course of lectures when he was induced by Niebuhr 
in 1816 to accompany him to Rome as secretary to 
the Prussian embassy. From 1819 to 1821 ho waa 
engaged in conjunction with Immanuel Bekker in 
collecting materials for a new edition of Aristotle, 
which waa published in four vols, at Berlin (1831-86), 
In 1 821 he was appointed ordinary profeaeor of phi- 
losophy at Bonn, and his professional duties at this 
university were continued during the rest of his life, 
being only interrupted by a residence of three or 
four yean in Greeoe, where he waa acting as coun- 
cillor to King Otho. After his return from Greeoe 
he published an interesting and instructive work, for 
which his residence in that country had furnished 
him with materials, entitled Mlttheilungen fiber 
Grieohenland (Communications on Greeoe), Leipzig, 
1842, and at the same time resumed hfe protectorship 
at Bonn. His two most important works are his 
Handhuch der Geschichte der Grieoh.-Rtim. Philoso 
phie (Handbook of the History of Greek and Roman 
Philosophy), Berlin, 1835-60; and Geschiohte der 
Entwickelungen der Griech. Philosophic (History 
of the Developments of Greek Philosophy), Berlin, 
1862-64. 

BRANDON, an English market town, oounty of 
Suffolk, pleasantly situated on the Little Ouse or 
Brandon, over whioh is a neat stone bridge. Gun- 
flints are still manufactured here for the Afrioan 
trade— a continuation of the flint implement industry 
which existed in prehistoric times There are exten- 
sive rabbit-warrens in the neighbourhood, and the 
preparation of rabbit fur for hat-makers is the chief 
industry. The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon takes 
the latter title from this place. Pop. (1891), 2834. 

BRANDT, Gerhard, a celebrated Arminian di 
vine, born at Amsterdam in 1626. After completing 
his studies and making himself a thorough Hebrew 
and Greek scholar, he became pastor of the Remon- 
strants, first at Nieukoop and afterwards at Amster- 
dam, and died there in 1685. His works, almost all 
written in Dutch, include a Life of Admiral Miohel 
Ruy ter, which has been translated into French; a 
Narrative of the Trial of Barneveld, Hoogerbeets, 
and Grotius; and a History of the Reformation. The 
last work, on which his fame chiefly reBts, has been 
translated into English. It is remarkable for the 
elegance of its Btyle, but is written too much in the 
spirit of partizanship. 

BRANDT, Nicholas or Sebastian, a German 
chemist of the seventeenth century, usually con- 
sidered the discoverer of phosphorus. Leibnitz men- 
tions him as a chemist of Hamburg, who, during a 
course of experiments on urine, for the purpose of 
discovering a solvent which would convert silver into 
gold, accidentally produced phosphorus, in 1667 or 
1669. He communicated or sold hiB discovery to 
Kunkel, who showed it to Leibnitz. Boyle, having 
got a piece of the phosphorus, and knowing from 
what material it had been obtained, after various 
experiments succeeded in preparing it, and thus maoe 
an independent discovery of the method. 

BRANDT, Sebastian (named Titw\ bom at 
Strasburg in 1468; died there in 1520. He studied 
law at Basel, took the degree of Doctor, and deli- 
vered lectures on this science for many years with 
great applause. He was still more distinguished 
For his poetical talente, and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian £ invited him several timee to ha court. 
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H« baa immortalised himself b y a poem called the | 
Ship o I Fools, or the Ship from the Lend of Folly, , 
which satirizes the vioet end folliea of hie age (end of ; 
oilier age* ae well). It waa firet published et Basel, 

4 to, in 1404. Four editions appeared in one year. 
It waa soon translated into Low German. Latin, 
and French, and by and by into all the languages 
o i Europe. In Germany it was for long truly a 
national book, so esteemed that the oelebrated 
preacher Geiler of Kabersberg delivered public 
lectures upon it from the pulpit at Strasburg. 
The book is divided into a hundred and thirteen 
ehaptan, which, however, have no connection with 
eauh other. The descriptions are not in general poetic, 
but contain many happy and picturesque passages, 
and often display learning ana vigour. There is a 
well-known English translation by Alexander Bar- 
clay, who, however, did more than the work of a 
mere translator, and gave the book an English 
colouring. See Barclay (Alexander). 

BRANDY, the name most commonly applied to 
the spirit distilled from the juioe of the grape, but 
also given to liquors distilled from other fruits, such as 
cherries, peaches, Ac. Ail these brandies differ from 
eaoii other only in the essential oil which they oou- 
taln, and whioh gives to each its different flavour and 
aroma. The alcohol in brandy generally constitutes 
50 )ier oent of the whole, the remaining substances 
being water, amyl, propyl, and isobutyl alcohols, 
glycerol, Ac, The aroma is due to usnanthio ether 
and some volatile oils. When brandy is rectified by 
repeated distillation, the essential oil and the water it 
contains are given off, and it becomes pure alcohol. 
It is colourless at first, but usually derives a brownish 
colour from the casks in whioh it is kept; or as is 
often the oase, it is coloured by means of burnt Bugar 
or other colouring matters. The best brandy iB that 
made in France, the white winea producing the floor 
kinds. It is produced chiefly in the departments of 
Charente, Charente-Inferieure, Landes, Gera, and 
Lot-et-Garonne, that of the two first-named, known 
as Cognac, being the finest. A large quantity of what 
is sold as brandy is not really brandy at all, but con- 
sists of whisky or other spirits flavoured and coloured 
to resemble the genuine article. Whisky, rum, potato 
spirit, and beet-root spirit are those that are generally 
need for this purpose, such brandies being made in 
France as well as in other countries, including Britain. 
Dan tug brandy is manufactured from rye and the root 
of UalamuM aromaticua , Guernsey brandies from beet- 
root, and in North America a considerable quantity 
of cider brandy is made. Brandy is often taken 
medicinally, being used in cases of diarrhoea, and as 
a tonic and stimulant. By an act of parliament in 
1877, 25% under proof is the weakest brandy allowed 
to be sold. The duty on it is at present 10s. lOd. the 
gallon; it was at one time as high as 22«. lOd. The 
quantity imported into the United Kingdom varies 
considerably in different years, say from about 
2,600,000 gallons to 3,500,000. 

BRANDYWINE CREEK, a small river which 
rises in the state of Pennsylvania, passeB into the state 
of Delaware, and after a course of about 45 miles 
joins the Christiana, 2 miles below Wilmington. — 
This river ia noted for givinAjmme to a battle fought 
near it, Sept. 11, 1777, Ubveenthe British and Ameri- 
cans, in which the latter were defeated. 

BKANK, or B&an&s, an instrument formerly in 
use in Sootland, and to some extent also in England, 
ae a punishment for scolds. It consisted of an iron 
frame whioh went over the head of the offender like 
a common bone-bridle, and had in front an iron plate, 
which was inserted in the mouth, where it was fixed 
above the tongne and kept it perfectly quiet. Such 
instrument! are still to be seen preserved in several 


of the museums, municipal buildings, and ohurahee 
of England and Sootland, among outers in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, and the National Museum 
of Antioulties at Edinburgh. 

BRANTuME, Piebrb d* Bouhdkxlu, Lobd or 
thb Abbst or, waa born in Pdrigord, in GasoOny, 
about 1540; died in 1614. In hie epitaph, composed 
by himself, he relates in a vaunting manner how he 
first bore arms under the great Franois of Guise, and 
afterwards served the king, bis master. At an early 
age he reoelved the abbey of Brantdme, but hie lift 
was mostly spent in war and gallantry. After the 
death of Charles IX. he withdraw to his estates and 
wrote hie memoirs, whioh have a great deal of vanity 
and self-coraplacenoy, mingled with much that b 
interesting. They are a living plotura of hb age; 
for Brantdme was personally acquainted with all the 
great characters of the time, and an eye-witness of all 
the important events whioh then took place, and in 
some was an actor. Brantdme’s character was that 
of bb native province and of his rank. He was a 
courtier, regardless of right or wrong; who does not 
blame the great, but observes and relates their faults 
and crimes as ingenuously as if he were uncertain 
whether they deserve praise or blame ; as indifferent 
about honour and chastity in women as about in- 
tegrity in men. He speaks of the good King Loub 
XI., who ordered hb brother to be poisoned, and of 
the virtuoui ladies whose adventures no pen but hb 
own could describe. He places us in the middle of 
that century when expiring chivalry was contending 
with the forming, and as yet unsettled manners of 
later times. BrantOme, in the midst of hb wander- 
ing life, had acquired more learning than moBt of hb 
fellow soldiers. He has left Vies des grands Capi- 
taines Franyais; Vies des grands Capitaines Stran- 
gers ; Vies des Dames Ulustres, and Vies des Dames 
Galantes (together named by the author Recueil des 
Dames); besides other works. The first edition of 
his works was published at Leyden in 0 vob. in 
1 565 - 66 ; and in 1 864-82 Ludovic Lalanne issued the 
most complete edition in 11 volumes. 

BRASENOSE, one of the colleges of Oxford Uni- 
versity, founded by William Smith, bishop of Lin- 
coln, and Sir Richard Sutton, in 1609. The origin 
of the name b unknown, farther than that it was 
transferred to the oollege from the previously exist- 
ing Brasenose HalL Sir Anthony Wood states that 
Brasenose Hall had as its sign a nose of brass, being 
probably a knocker. The college is very rich in en- 
dowments, whioh, however, have suffered owing to 
the decreased revenue from land. Brasenose has now 
twelve ordinary fellowships, besides supernumerary 
fellowships and the fellowship held by the Camden 
professor of ancient hbtory. There are numerous 
scholarships and exhibitions. It has the patronage 
of some valuable church livings. 

BR ASIDAS, a Spartan general who dbtingubhed 
himself in the first half of the Peloponnesian war by 
his courage and his military skill. After repelflng 
the attack of the Athenians on the fortress of Me- 
thone (b.0.431) he was eleoted by hb fellow-country - 
mtn to be the leader of an expedition intended for 
Thrace. The numerous colonies and allies of the 
Athenians in that part nearly all went over to the 
Spartans, after the arrival of Brasidas, and the 
former were obliged to despatoh two armies t° 
Thrace to oppose him. Cleon, the leader of the 
second army, allowed himself to be drawn in* 0 .* 
battle at Amphipolis, and was totally defeated, he 
himself being iti the number of the slain (B.O. 42ZJ- 
But the Spartan victory was purchased with the loss 
of their general, who received a fatal wound during 
the engagement. . 

BRASS. Copper and zino unite in several pro- 
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portions, farming alloys of great Importanoe In the BRASSICA, a very Important genus of oracUer- 
arta The boat bnn oonatate of two porta by weight ooa plantar among |te numerous epoolea 

of copper to on# of duo; and when the latter is in many of groat ooeoomioal value, ae the cabbage, tor- 
greater proportion, compound* are formed called nip, rape, Ae. Owing to the numerous erased raoe* 
Umboo, Dutch gold, and pinchbeck. The advantages which have been produced In modem times, thi 
which lead to the extensive use of this alloy In the limits of the species have been broken down, and 
arts consists in its bright yellow odour, Its hardness, often oannot easily be reoognleed. 
and tha facility with which it Is cast On the other BRAUN, August EmiiI a German ardusologiet 
hand, ordinary British brut, composed ae stated and writer on art, bom atGotha, August 19, 1809; 
above, is not malleable when hot, and therefore all died Sept 12, 1856. He received bis early ednoa- 
articles made from it moat either be oast or turned, tion at his native town, and continued hie studies 
In order to remove this disadvantage, an allov has at Gottingen. From 1832 to 1838 ho resided at 
been made differing from the ordinary British braes, Dresden, whence he went to Borne ha oompany with 
by having a larger proportion of lino, which has the Gerhard, with whom he had formed a close fee- 
effect of producing a compound combining all the tlmaoy, In the —■»«*> year ho wee appointed Ant 
valuable qualities of brass with the property of being librarian and then sssitaant-seoratary to the Arehmo- 
malleable when hot The proportions in this oase logical Institute, and in 1884 became editor of the 
ere about three parts of oopper to two of zinc. Brass Bulletino, and In 1837 of the Annali of that In- 
is sometimes mixed with about two per oent of lead stitution. His chief works are : II Giudlzio di 
to enable it to be used more readily for work that re- Paride (The Judgment of Paris), 2d ed. Par. 1888; 
quires to be turned or filed. The lead has the effect Die Kunstvorsteflungen dee GeflUgelten 1 ionysos 
of hardening the braes, so that the turning! break (The Artistic Representations of the Winged Bac- 
short, and tho tool is thus prevented from being ohna), Munich, 1839; Antike Marmorwerke (An- 
clogged. In order to resist the notion of the air on dent Works in Marble), 1st and 2d decades, Lcipz. 
brass, it has to be covered with a ooating of metal 1843; Grieoh. Gotterlehre (The Greek Doctrine of 
that Is not so easily oxidized. The process is first to the Gods), Gotha, 1850-54 ; Die Vonchule der Kunat- 
bring the brass to a dean faoe by repeated immer- mythologie (The School of Art Mythology), Gotha, 
sions In nitric add, and then to cover it with an 1854, with 100 copperplate engravings, translated 
alohollo solution of shellac. Generally more or less into English by Mr. Grant (Gotha, 1856); Die Ruk 
dragon's blood is added to this solution in order to en und Museen Roms (The Ruins end Museums of 
vary the tint of the brass aooordlng to pleasure. Rome), Bruns. 1854, constituting en exoellent guide- 
Brutt foil, also called Dutch leaf, and in German book for artists and antiquaries. 

Mautchgeld , is made by beating out sheets of very BRAUNS BERG, a town, Prussia, province of 
thin brass containing a large proportion of oopper. Eastern Prussia, and government of Konigsberg, on 
By this prooess leaves may be obtained not more the Passarge, about 4 miles from its junction with 
than rviroth of an inch In thickness. In this ooun- the Frische Haff, divided by the river into the old 
try brass is manufactured on a large scale, ohiefly at and new towns. It Is the residence of the Bishop of 
Bristol and Birmingham in England, and at Holy- Erroeland, and the seat of a royal oourt of justice; 
well in North Wales. Brass was well known to the oon tains four Roman Catholic churches and one Pro- 
Romans under the name of orichalcxum, who took testant church; a Roman Catholic Lyoeom, with 
advantage of its resemblance to gold in robbing ths theological and philosophical faculties; a gymnasium, 
temples and other public plaoes of that precious and seminary for priests, with six professors; a normal 
metal Thus Julius Cmsar robbed the Capitol of school, an asylum, and three hospitals. It has some 
3000 lbs. weight of gold, and Vitellius despoiled the linen and woollen manufactures, and tanneries; and 
temples of their gifts and ornaments, and replaced a considerable trade in yarns, grain, and ship-timber, 
them with this inferior compound. the river being navigable for small vessels as far as 

BRASSES, Sifulchbal or Monumental, large the town. Pop. in 1895, 11,856. 
plates of brass inlaid in polished slabs of stone, and BRAUWER, Adrian. See Bnouwn. 
usually containing the figure of the person intended BRAVI, the name formerly given in Italy, and 
to be commemorated, either in a carved outline on particularly in Venice, to those who were ready to 
the plate, or in the form of the plate itself. In Eng- hire themselves out to perform any desperate under- 
laud the latter mode of representing the figure was taking. The word had the same signification in 
the more common, while the other mode was the pre- Spain, and both the word and the persons designated 
vailing one on the Continent. It was usual to add by it were found in France in tne reign of Louis 
the coat of arms along with an inscription to the XIII. and during the minority of Louis XIV. At 
figure which occupied the main portion of the brass, the end of the fifteenth century they are described 
and where the brass was out out so as to represent as being armed to the teeth, with an arauebuse in 
by its outline the figure of the person commemorated, their hands, a cutlass at their side, masked by a bushy 
these additions were made on separate pieces of brass, beard and enormous moustaches, end wearing a long 
fixed in the same slab of stone. Sometimes the and thick forelock called a c iuffo, which they used to 
figure was entirely wanting, and its place taken by bung down over their face when they wished to oon 
au ornamented cross. It is not known how old the oeal it entirely. The Bravo is the title of a Vene- 
prsotloe of laying down such monumental slabe is. tian story which is one of the best works of ths 
j, aarliest that lias come down to us is one at Stoke American novelist J. Fenimore Cooper, 
a Abernon, in Surrey, which oommemorates Sir John BRAVURA AIR, an air so composed as to enable 
a Abernon, who died in 1277; and the earliest on the singer to show his skill in execution by the addi- 
i* that of Simon de Beauchamp, who died at tion of embellishments, striking cadenoes, Ac. It Is 
tne beginning of the same oentury. Large numbers sometimes used for the style of execution. 

01 theM brasses were no doubt destroyed, along with BRAXY, or Dysentery in Sheep, inflammation 
many other monuments of ecclesiastical art, at the of the coats of the intestines. It is often preceded 
I®? 0, T the ^formation, as well as during the wars by diarrhoea, and attended by fever and constitutional 
i ^ Parliament; but those which have come disturbance. A sudden ohange of pasturage, more 
u to ns are of Immense value in giving us an ox- particularly from a succulent to a high and dry pas- 
picture of the costume of the time to which they tare, is one of the most frequent causes, and to this 
t)elon 8- / may be added exposure to wet and cold after travel- 
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ling. It Is n much mors asrloos di s ea se than simple 
diarrhoea, and often becomes fatal in the course of a 
few days. The name is also applied to a blood dis- 
ease resnltinff from plethora, which is considered bv 
some to be the true braxy. In this case also a sud- 
den change of pasturage is the most frequent cause 
of the disease, but the change which generally pro- 
duces' it is the reverse of that which produces the 
former, namely, a change from a low diet to rioh and 
nourishing food. This disease is even more fatal 
than the former, and runs its oourse in a few hours. 
As there is no means of saving an animal which is 
once attacked, the only course is to avoid the causes 
which lead to the disease. 


BRAY, a maritime town. Ireland, partly in co. 
Dublin and partly in Wicklow, picturesquely situ- 
ated on both banks of the Bray, which here forms 
the boundaries of these two counties, 12 miles s.e. of 
Dublin. The town, which has been popularly desig- 
nated 'the Irish Brighton,’ has been much improved 
in recent yean, new houses being built, and a broad 
esplanade formed. Pop. in 1881, 6535; in 1891, 6888. 

BRAY, Sir Reginald, second son of Sir Richard 
Bray, one of Henry VI.’s privy -councillors, devoted 
himself to architecture, and stood high in the favour 
of Henry VII., for whom he is understood to have 
designed, if he did not actually execute, the beautiful 
chapel at Westminster which bears that monarch’s 
name. Another of his works, and now his final rest- 
ting- place, is the almost equally beautiful chapel of 
St George's at Windsor. He died in 1503. 

BRAZIL, now oalled officially the United States 
of Brazil, a vast republic in South America, occu- 
pying a space nearly equal to one-half of that entire 
continent. It is of extremely irregular outline and 
varying dimensions; its greatest diameter being, b. 
to w., or from Cape Augustin (lat 8° 21' B.; Ion 84 u 
56' w.) to the river Yavari or Jabary, which separates 
it from Peru, 2630 miles; and, n. to B., from Cape 
Orange (lat. 4° 23' N.; Ion. 51° 25' w.), e. of Oyapok 
Bay, to the southern extremity of Lake Mirim, 2. r >80 
miles; area roughly estimated at 3,120,000 square 
miles. It is bounded s.e., e., and n.e by the Atlantic 
Ocean; N. by French, Dutch, and English Guiana, 
and Venezuela; w. and h.w. by Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and the Argentine province of 
Missiones, and by the republic of Uruguay. Its 
entire coast-line, from the extreme southern point al- 
ready mentioned, to the head of the liny of Oyapok 
(lat. 4° O' N.; Ion. 61® 32' w.), is upwards ef 3700 miles. 
Throughout this vast extent of coast there are few 
great indentations, though in some parts smaller 
harbours and inlets are pretty numerous, many of 
the former excellent and generally surrounded by 
flats. The principal baya, reckoning from the H. 
extremity the country, are, Santos, Rio Janeiro, 
Bahia or All Saints, on the b.e. coast; and St 
Marcos, St Jose, Finzon, and Oyapok on the N. and 
N.E. coasts. The principal fapcs or headlands are, 
Oapea Frio, St Thome, Point St. Antonio, St. Augus- 
tin, St Roque, on the B.E. and e. coasts; and Mago- 
ary, Norte, and Orange, on the n. coast 

General Description , — The appearance of the ooast 
of Brazil la very different at different places. From 
the B. extremity to the island of Santa Catharina, a 
distance of about 450 mil£ it is low, sandy, and 
intersected by the outtts « numerous lakes or la- 
goons, which skirt theRiores throughout this whole 
extent From this point, or from about lat 27° 30' 
s. to lat 21° 45' 8., 700 miles, the land is very ele- 
vated, appearing rugged and mountainous from a 
distan ce, but when more nearly approached becom- 
ing highly picturesque; its hills being clothed with 
Wok woods, and its valleys with a never-fading 
verdure. This part of the ooast, the most rooky 


portion of which is b e t wee n San toe and Cape Frio, 
may be seen from the sea at a distance of 56 miles. 
From lat 21" 45' a., or from about St Jo&o to Bahia, 
lat 13* a., 660 miles, the ooast la in general low and 
level, with hardly any indentations From Bahia to 
about lat. 4" N., whioh embraces the whole ■. projec- 
tion of Brazil, the coast (about 800 miles in extant) 
is of moderate height, nowhere rising above 80 feet 
pad is also destitute of harbours, excepting those 
formed by the mouths of rivers. From this point 
to the Amazon it is extremely low and marshy; w. 
and N. of that river it is sandy, and somewhat 
higher, though still of inconsiderable elevation. 
From tbeae details It will be seen that the only por- 
tion of the ooast of Brazil that can be oalled moun- 
tainous, or which has any pretension to picturesque 
appearance, is that between the island of Santa Cath- 
arina, lat. 27“ 85' s., and St Jo&o da Praia, 1st. 21* iff 
s., or about a fifth part of the whole. With the 
exception of the Kio Francisco and the ParanA, all 
the large rivers of Brazil empty themselves on its 
N. shores, and nearly all run parallel courses from 
B. to N., traversing the vast plains which occupy 
the centre and n.w. portions of the empire, and pre- 
senting means of internal communication unequalled 
in any other part of the globe. The surfaoe of Brazil 
generally is divided into upland and lowland in 
pretty equal portions; the former, which oomprises 
the hilly districts and table-lands, extends over the 
E , B., and oentral parts, and has an average elevation 
of about 2000 to 2500 feet, although at some points 
it reaches from 4000 to 10,000 feet, such elevations 
generally forming the culminating points of continu- 
ous mountain chains, which stretch for the most part 
from n. to b., as in the Serra do Mar and in the 
Serra dos Org&os, though occasionally we find very 
lofty summits situated in comparatively isolated 
positions. The lowlands comprise the silvas or woody 
regions, and the llanos or plains and flats; the former 
lying principally along both sides of the Amazon, 
and the latter stretching chiefly along the N. and N.e. 
shores. 

Brazil is divided, politically, into 21 states (for- 
merly provinces), of which there are at least nine 
each exceeding Great Britain in superficial extent. 
It is, however, very difficult to ascertain accurately 
the area of the states, and of the whole oountry, the 
existing data being very unsatisfactory and conflict- 
ing. In the following table the areas are the result 
of planimetrical calculation (but the boundaries of 
Brazil are somewhat uncertain); the popnlation is 
that given by the census of 1890: — 


States. 

Ana In sq. miles. 

Population. 


782,460 

448.658 

177,666 

116,218 

40,258 

22,195 

28,654 

49,625 

22,588 

7.870 

164,649 

17,812 

26,684 

112,880 

85,468 

27,436 

91,885 

222,160 

147,916 

Pm 4 

827,191 


480,854 


267 609 

OearA* 

805,687 

268,278 


467.282 


1,080,224 


511,440 


810,926 

Bahia 

1,819,800 

Rhplrito-Hanto 

186,997 

Rio da Janeiro 

976,884 

8 Paulo 

1,884,753 

PitrauA 

249,401 

288,769 

897,455 

8,184,000 

227,672 

92,827 

522,651 

Santa Catharina 

Rio Grande do Sul 

Minas Ger&as 

Goyaz 

£88,546 

582,708 

588 

Matto Grosso 

Federal District 


8,209,878 

14,882,580 
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In addition to the population given abovei It Is eetl- j 
mated that there are perhaps 900,000 unoivilised 
Indians. The most important towns In Brasil are 
the capital Rio d© Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Part or Belem, San Paulo, Parahyba, Ceard, and 
Porto Alegre. 

Mountains, Table-land s, and Plains . — In remark- 
able oontrast to the countries on the w. side of the 
South American continent, Brazil has no mountains 
of very great elevation. Ttie higher mountains of 
Brazil most of them occurring at greater and lesser 
distances from the a. coast, extend generally In a 
direction more or less from s. to N. , although numerous 
inferior ranges traverse the oountry in various other 
directions. The most oonneoted ohains, and those 
in which the highest summits occur, sue the Berra 
do Espinhacn, the Serra dos Orgftos, and the Serra 
do Mar. The first originates in Bahia, about lat. 
15* s., and, intersecting the state of Minas Geraes, 
terminates at lat 23° s. It lies parallel to the coast, 
and at a distanoe from it of about 250 miles ; its 
culminating point believed to be the highest in Brazil 
is Itatiaia-Assu, 10,040 feet The Serra dos Orgftos 
(Organ Mountains), so called from the fancied re- 
semblance of its peaks to the tubes of an organ, and 
the Serra do Mar, which form, in fact but one chain, 
the first name being applied to the N.s. half of the 
range, and the seoond to the B.W., lie also parallel to 
the coast N.N.l. and B.B.W., but at a distance from it 
of a very few miles only, extending from about lat. 
22 s to 27* a. The culminating points of this range 
appear to occur in the Serra dos Orgftos division, 
which has summits rising to the height of 7000 or 
8000 feet. Elevated regions also extend N. and w. 
from these mountain-systems through the states of 
Minas Geraes, Pernambuoo, Goyaz, and Matto 
Grosso, but few of the peaks here appear to attain 
any very great elevation. Between the sources of the 
Tocantins and Paranft, however, are the Montes 
Pyreneos or Pyrenees, in which are summits esti- 
mated at 8000 and 10,000 feet. Towards the Para- 
guay the hills become lower, and on the Bolivian 
frontier there are marshes. The water-shed between 
the affluents of the Amazon and La Plata is so little 
elevated that some of the sonroes of the Madeira, 
which falls into the former, and of the Paraguay, 
which enters the latter, are not more than 3 miles 
apart, and might easily be ioined by a canal. 
The hilly region or table-lana extends along the 
x. side of the country as far N. as lat. 8° s., but ' 
inland, in Matto Grosso, not farther than 12° a., and 
N. of lat. 10° a., the Senra Ibiapaba may be taken 
as the w. limit. This table-land occupies half the 
oountry, together with part of the Argentine Republic 
and Uruguay, and its average elevation is from 2000 
to 2600 feet. Along the Amazon and its affluents 
the vast plains or silvaa are said to oooupy a space 
equal to six times the size of Franoe. Another 
great plain stretches between the Serra Ibiapaba and 
the river Tooantins, measuring from N. to a. upwards 
of 600 miles, and from a. to w. more than 400. 

Avers and Lakes.— The river system of Brazil Is 
unequalled, perhaps, in any other part of the world for 
the number and magnitude of the streams of whioh 
Jt is composed, the surfaoe of the whole K.w. portion 
being interlaced with riven of every length and vol- 
; presenting the complex appearanoe of vessels in 
t j 40 *° w bich the Amazon and its larger 

m »y be said to stand In the relation of 
““““arteries. By far the greater portion of these 
dW? rle “ have more or 1 ess of a northerly 

2?^ find their way, either directly or 

rive^Af to the Amazon. The largest 

worW°ti? r u it is believed, in the 

0* though not the longest, Is the Amazon, whioh 


enters the oountry from the w., about lat 4 * 80' s. ; 
Ion. 70* w., and after a h.b. ooune from the point 
named of about 800 miles, falls into the Atlantio 
near the equator. In order of magnitude follow the 
Rio Negro and Madeira, both tributaries of the 
Amazon ; the former flowing from the ».w., the latter 
from the s.w. The other large rivers in this portion 
of the country are the Branoo, a tributary of the 
Rio Negro ; the Tapajos and Xingu, other two large 
tributaries of the Amazon ; the Areguay, Tocantins, 
Maranh&o, and Paranahyba. The next in sise is the 
Rio Francisoo, whioh, after flowing s. for about 800 
miles, suddenly turns due a., and subsequently s.1., 
falling into the sea about lat. 11* a. Passing along 
the ooast, a. from the embouohure of the Fran- 
cisoo, the following considerable rivers ooonr— the 
Vazabarris, Itapiouru, Paraguassu, Belmonte or 
Jequitinhonha, in the state of Bahia; Dooe, state of 
Espirito-Santo; and the Paraiba-do-Sul, the b. boun- 
dary of the same state. In this enumeration of 
the rivers having their embouchures on the a. coast 
of Brazil we have omitted an immense number of 
smaller streams, perhaps not many below a hundred. 
In the interior of the a. portion of the oountry ooour 
the large rivers Uruguay, Yguazu, Parana panama, 
Tieta, Para, Paraguay, and Paranft, with numerous 
smaller streams — smaller in comparison to these, but 
still large rivers — winding in all directions through 
every province. Most of the rivers in this part of 
Brazil have a w. and a. direction ; those having the 
former proceeding from the w. Bide of the Berras hy 
which this part of the coast is lined, and those 
having the latter issuing from the hilly tract which 
crosses the centre of the state of Matto Grosso from 
E. to w., and which forms the water-shed of the 
w. and oentral part of the country, the rivers of the 
province of Para flowing from it N., and those of 
Matto Grosso a. and w. Of the rivers last named, 
the Paraguay and Par and are the largest, and have 
the longest courses. The former has its sources in 
the oentral high lands of Matto Grosso, whenoe it 
flows nearly due a., quitting the Brazilian territory 
at lat. 21” 8., and from this point forming the w. 
boundary of the independent state of Paraguay. 
The Parand rises in the hilly district of the state 
of Goyaz, not far from the sources of the Tooantins, 
although their subsequent oourses are nearly in 
direct opposition; the latter proceeding due N , while 
the former flows B.B.W. The Parand forms, through- 
out a portion of its oourse, the boundary between the 
Brazilian territory and Paraguay, quitting the for- 
mer about lat. 25° 40' a. Although unrivalled in 
the number and magnitude of its rivers, Brazil lias 
comparatively few lakes of any great extapt. The 
largest is the Lagoa dos Patos, a lagoon If Hm state 
of Rio Grande do Sul, the most southern of the Bra- 
zilian states ; it is about 150 miles in length, and 85 
miles in breadth at the widest part, and is separated 
from the sea by a narrow strip of land only ; it dis- 
charges its water into the ocean by a channel called 
the Rio Grande. Further N. several smaller lakes 
occur, the largest of which may be from 20 to 30 
miles in length. There are hardly any others worth 
mentioning throughout the whole of Brazil 

Geology and Mineralogy . — Granite prevails to the 
extent of 2000 miles along the ooast of Brazil and, 
with syenite, forms the base of the table-land. The 
superstructure of the latter consists of metamorphn- 
and old igneous rocks, sandstone, clay-slate, liuiv 
stone, in whioh are large oaverns with bones of 
extinot animals, and alluvial soil of which the ». 
part of the country is almost wholly composed, being 
mteraeoted by numerous large streams. IJie mineral 
wealth of Brazil is considerable, and includes gold, 
ailver, and iron, diamonds, topazes, and other pre- 
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oioni stones. Amongst the earliest discovered end 
first wrought gold-mines were those of Jarauud, but 
they have long ceased to be regularly worked, the 
precious metal being found more easily and in greater 
abundance mingled with the sands and alluvial de- 
posits of rivers. The process of separation, the gold 
being In small partial es, is effected by repeated 
washings, whieh are continued until nothing but the 
pure metal remains at the bottom of the vessel 
The entire quantity of gold produced has now greatly 
fallen off, being hardly a fourth of what it formerly 
was, owing ohiefly to the auriferous sand having been 
exhausted. Large quantities of diamonds have been 
obtained in Brazil. The district from which most 
stones have been derived is Diamantina in Minas 
Geraes, adjoining the Serra do Espiuhafo. The 
diamonds have been hitherto found in the beds of 
rivers only, and are washed from the sand and stones 
with which they are mingled much in the same way 
as the gold. The largest known Brazilian diamond 
was found in the Rio Abastd in 1791, and weighs 
1884 carats. The negro who found a diamond 
weighing 17 carats used to obtain his liberty, a 
variety of proportionate rewards being appointed 
for those of lesser value. About 20,000 negroes 
were at one time employed in the diamond mines. 
The government received one-fifth of the total value 
of all the gold and diamonds zound in the country. 
Notwithstanding the sounding names of these two 
items of the mineral wealth of Brazil, neither of 
them has been nearly so profitable, nor so beneficial 
to the general interests of the country as the home- 
liest of its agricultural productions. In tiie short 
space of a year and a half the exports of sugar and 
ooffee amounted to more than the value of diamonds 
found throughout a period of eighty years. 

Climate . — As almost the whole of Brazil lies south 
of the Equator, and in a hemisphere where there is 
a greater proportion of sea than land, its climate is 
generally more oool and moist than that of countries 
m corresponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 
This is particularly applicable to the flat portions of 
the country, where impenetrable forests occupy the 
alluvial plains, and, by preventing the sun’s rays 
reaching the earth, cut off one of the principal sources 
of heat — radiation. In the southern parts of Brazil, 
in oonsequenoe of the gradual narrowing of the 
continent, the climate is of an insular character — 
cool summers and mild winters. The quantity of 
rain that falls in Brazil differs widely in the amount 
in different localities. The northorn provinces gene- 
rally are subject to heavy rains and violent storms; 
but the southern regions rejoice in a settled, mild, 
and salubrious climate. The rainv season commences 
in October, and usually lasts till March, setting in 
with heavy thunder-storma At Rio, where the 
climate has been much modified by the clearing 
away of the forests in the neighbourhood, the mean 
temperature of the year is 72°; and the rains have 
been so diminished as to have seriously reduced the 
supply of water to the city. Generally the climate 
of Brazil is delightful, diffusing and maintaining a 
perpetual summer throughout thiB favoured land. 
In the northern parts the air in the lower tracts Ib 
somewhat sultry and oppreflfive; but vegetation is 
vigorous and profuse pound being covered with 
flowers, and the treVwith a foliage that is ever 
green; while the nights are deliciously cool Near 
the coast the temperature is modified by the trade- 
wind, which, after traversing the Atlantic, fans the 
shores of Brazil, imparting a refreshing coolness to 
the atmosphere. 

SoU, Vegetable Productions , <fcc. — The Boil of Brazil, 
so far as its capabilities have been tested, is highly 
fertile. Altogether but a comparatively small por- 


tion has yet been subjected to this test, probably 
not more than a hundredth part of the lurfaoo being 
under cultivation, and this portion Is almost entirely 
limited to the coast, and to the M part of the 
oountry, whioh seems peculiarly well adapted for the 
cultivation of maize, sugar, and ooffee. The Ma- 
tures, moreover, are of vast extent, and, as they afford 
ood for immense numbers of horned cattle, they 
orxn one of the principal souroee of the wealth of 
the oountry. Being almost wholly within the limit 
of the palm region, the vegetation of Brasil is char- 
acterized generally by the peouliar physiognomy 
which that beautiful family of vegetables Impresses 
on tropioal oountries. Of these needy 200 speoiea 
are known as native to the oountry. The chief food- 
supplying plants are sugar, ooffee, cacao, rice, maize, 
wheat, manloo (cassava), beans, bananas, yams, lemony 
oranges, figs, Ac. — the two first, sugar and ooffee, 
being the staple products of the republic. The manloo 
is a native of Brazil and its farina is almost the only 
kind of meal used in that oountry. An acre of manioc 
is said to Yield as much nutriment as six acres of wheal. 
The Indians find in this beautiful and useful plant a 
compensation for the rice and other cereals of the 
Old World. But it is in the boundleee forests of 
Brazil that the vigour of the vegetative power ia 
exhibited in its most imposing form. No language 
it has been said, can describe the glory of the Bra- 
zilian forests — the endless variety of form, the con- 
trast of colour and size, the largest trees bearing 
brilliant blossoms of every hue, and clothed with a 
drapery of curious epiphytes and festoons of dlmbmg 
plants, while thousands of a diameter of not leas than 
8 and 12 feet stand so close together that it is impos- 
sible (the intervals being filled up with an under- 
growth of plants) to clear a passage between them. 
In contrast to these giants of the forest stand the 
graceful palm, the delicate aaacia and bamboos, and 
grasses of 40 feet high. 4 If the name of prime\al 
forest’, says Humboldt, 4 can be given to any forest 
on the face of the earth, none can olaim it perhaps 
so strictly as those that fill the connected basins of 
the Orinoco and the Amazon.’ But it is not in the 
plains alone that this gigantio vegetation is met with; 
the sides of the mountains are also clothed with trees 
of enormous size, including the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the palm and tree-fern. The ooooa-nut palm 
attains a great size on the sea-shores; and the curious 
Bertholletia, or monkey-pot tree, the kernels of which 
are exported from Para under the name of Brazil- 
nuts, is met with in many localities, but more espe- 
cially in the north-western parts of the empire. A 
peculiar characteristic in Brazilian vegetation is the 
many species of the myrtle family, which, though 
n«»t of much use economically, perfume the air with 
their exhalations. Rubber, drugs, dyes, fibres, vege- 
table ivory, and cabinet woods are all products of the 
Brazilian forests. Among the trees are the andaifu, 
or Purga da PauliBtas {Anda Qomezii ), the seeds of 
whioh yield a purgative oil; the cacao or ©hooolate- 
tree ; the Ccesalpinia echinata or Brazil-wood tore* 
used, under the name of Pernambuco wood, for dj e- 
ing Bilk of a crimson colour; the rosewood tree, the 
fustic, mahogany, and a variety of others well adapted 
for various purposes. The different kinds of forests 
and woods in Brazil are distinguished by the inha- 
bitants by particular names. There are the Mattos 
Virgens, or virgin forests, such as those whioh exiw 
on the Organ Mountains and along the whole 
time cordillera; the Catingas, consisting generally of 
small and deciduous trees; the Carrssoo* of owe** 
growing shrubs, about 8 or 4 feet high; ana w* 
Capveira, such wooded tracts as are formed by 
small trees and shrubs which spring up where vlrgm 
forests have been edeared away. The beauty, variety. 
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•ad abundance of the flower* of this extraordinary people of pure Portuguese blood, who form a com* 
oonntry are no leaa remarkable than any other of lta paratlvely email minority of the whole; of fall, 
vegetable production*. ‘The whole country eayi blooded negroes, who form the largest nnmixed 

f tkemnivk wlktiftk era kail Vkasa*4 Iab L at. a < * me • • 


Mr. GArdMr 9 4 through which we had pawed (or element in the 
nearly two days was one vast flower-garden, where, Indians; and c 


ipulation; of aborigines or native 
people of mixed rare, the moat 


“ like a child at a feest,” I knew not which object to numerous of all; besides a certain namlwr’of German, 
grasp at farst; everything waa not only new to me, and other European immigrants. The Portuguese 
but each more beautiful or more curious than the portion of the population have made Portuguese 
other.’ the national language of the oonntry. The native 

A nmols.— The principal domestic animals of Brazil Brazilians of Portuguese blood are said to be an idle 
are horned oattle and horses; the numbers of the and inactive race, with few wants, and fewer enjoy* 
former are prodigious, covering the boundless plains meets. The mulattos*, the offspring of Europeans, 
of the interior. The greatest part of them live in a and negroes, are ingenious, and evince an aptitude for 
wild or semi- wild state. Hones are numerous the mechanical arts The native Indians are gener- 
in the B. provinces; they are of a middling size, from ally of a copper oolour, robust, and well road*, but 
12 to 14$ hands high, but strong, lively, and swift, of short stature. They generally go naked, paint 
mules are reared in the southern provinces. Sheep their skins, and are fond of ornamenting their heads 
are in little repute, the meat being ill flavoured and with feathers They belong to various tribes or races, 
the wool of indifferent quality. Goats and hogs are among which the chief are the Tupl, the Guamni, 
abundant. The woods of Brazil swarm with wild and the Omagua. A certain number of them are 
an imals, including the puma, jaguar, sloth, anna- nominally Christians. 

dillo, &o. Wild hogs are also common, as well as an Commerce .— The principal articles of import are 
amphibious animal called the water-hog or capybara, cottons, linens, woollens, wrought and unwrought 
rtuteuibling a hog in form, but of the size of a heifer, iron, coals, machinery, hardware, and cutlery from 
Monkeys are likewise numerous; and vampire bats Britain, cottons, trinkets, furniture, candles, hats, 
si e in some localities so destructive as to prevent the fruits, and wine from Franoe; glass, beer, linen, 
rearing of cattle. Amongst the feathered tribes are, paper, die., from Germany; iron, sailcloth, cord, rope, 
the hoi sliest, the humming-bird, and one of the &c., from Russia and Sweden; wine, brandy, fruits, 
largest, the rhea or ostrich. There are also parrots Ac., from Portugal; and wheat, flour, biscuits, soap, 
in great variety, and a powerful eagle, the harpy, leather, &c., fiom N. America. The exports consist of 
Water-fowl, especially geese and ducks, abound in coffee, sugar, rubber, ootton, hides, cabinet and dve 
certain seasons on the lakes and lagoons at the s. woods, drugs, gums, and diamonds. By far the moot 
extremity of Brazil. The reptilee consist of the boa- valuable export is ooffee, which makes up two-tbirde 
constrictor and other species of serpents, some of nr more of the whole exports. These in 1807 were 
them venomous, especially the jarraraca, which is valued at £26,752,000, the imports being about 
much dreaded by the natives. When full grown it i.21,568,000. The importB from Great Britain 
is usually about 6 feet long, and is nearly allied to (chiefly cottons, machinery and metals, woollens, 
the rattlesnake genus. It prevails over all the coals) amounted in 1894 to £7,826,606, but in 1808 
southern provinces. Its bite is attended with great these had decreased to £6,166,286. In 1808 the 
suffering, and with the most serious consequences, exports to Britain were £4,601,778. The chief ex- 
even where death is averted. In the marshy coun- ports to Britain are oaoutohouo (£3,608,198 in 1898), 
tri»s of the south the boa or python is said to attain ooffee (£516,240 in 1893, £190,278 in 1897), ootton, 
a length of over 20 feet. Other important reptile* (£1,179,643 in 1893, only £97,892 in 1898), raw sugar, 
are several species of alligator and different kinds of cocoa, and fruits. In 1897 the railways of Brazil 
turtle, which, on the Amazon in particular, supply had a total length of nearly 9000 miles. At the 
abundanoe of food. The insects of Brazil are, many same date the length of telegraph lines was over 
of them, remarkable for the beauty of their ooloun 10,000 miles. The number of letters and postcarda 
and their size, especially the butterflies and moths, sent through the post-ofiioe is over 33,000,000. 
of which as many as 14,000 speoies are known. In Religion, Government, dec. — There is now no estab- 
some localities insects are so numerous in the woods lished religion in Brazil, but the Roman Catholic is 
that their noise is heard in a ship at anchor some the one almost exclusively prevalent. Until recently 
distance from the shore. The white ants are espe- the government was monarchical, hereditary, oon- 
cially numerous and destructive. The scorpions of stitutional, and representative. Since the overthrow 
Brazil attain a length of 6 inches. Most of the bees of the empire in 1889 republican institutions have 
of tbe oountry are stingless, there being no fewer been established, each of the old provinoes being now 
than thirty speoies of that description. The shores a state, whose internal affairs are administered with- 
•od rivers abound with fish. Amongst the most out interference from the central federal government, 
valuable of those caught on the former Is the garopa, At the head of affairs is a president, by whom, and 
whuh attains a length of from 12 to 20 feet, and is the national congress, legislation is carried on. The 
well tasted; they are most numerous on the coast congress oonsUts of a chamber of deputies and a 
of Bahia, where great quantities are annually taken senate, the former eleoted by direot vote as repre- 
“>d exported. The numbers of fish caught in the sentative of the different states; while the senators 
Amazon and other rivers of the country are very are chosen by the state legislatures, three for each 
great, constituting a principal part of the subsistence state for nine years. The executive authority is 
of the inhabitants. vested in the president. The publio debt is now 

ev ®*y town schools for teaching about £115,000,000. . 

nrst rudiments are now to be found, to which the The annual revenue of the republic has latterly 
ciuldren of all citizens are admitted free. There are amounted to about £10,000,000, and has been gene 


^whine of Latin, Greek. English, French, philo- also about 20,000 gendarmes. Service is obligatory, 

and geometry, chemistry, botany, to.; the period being 8 years in the active army and 3 m 

^printing-presses are now common throughout the reserve. He effective navy “ , of . ni ° derftt * 
at f d ‘ 8 strength, but constitutes a considerable burden on 

eepte. ‘^be varied population of Brazil oossiats of the finances of the country. 
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History . — Brazil wu discovered January 26, 1500, 
by Vincente Yanez Pinoon, one of the companions 
of Columbus, and was subsequently taken possession 
of by Pedro Alvares de Cabral. Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, bad equipped a squadron for a voyage to 
the East Indies, under the command of Cabral. 
The admiral, quitting Lisbon, Maroh 9, 1500, fell 
in accidentally, April 24th, with the continent of 
South America, which he at first supposed to be a 
large island on the ooast of Africa. In this conjec- 
ture he was soon undeceived, when the natives came 
in sight. Having discovered a good harbour, he an- 
chored his vessels, and called the bay Puerto Seguro. 
On the next day he landed with a body of troops, 
and having ereoted the cross, took possession of the 
country in the name of his sovereign, and called 
it Terra da Vera Crux\ but the came was after- 
wards altered by King Emanuel to that of Brazil, 
from the red wood which the country produces. 

The Portuguese entertained, for some time, no 
very favourable opinion of the country, not having 
been able to find there either gold or silver; and, 
accordingly, they sent thither none but convicts and 
women of abandoned character. Two ships were 
annually sent from Portugal, to carry to the new 
world the refuse of the human race, and to receive 
from thenoe cargoes of parrots and dye-woods. Gin- 
ger was afterwards added, but in a short time pro- 
hibited, lest the cultivation of it might interfere with 
the sale of the same article from India. In 1548 the 
Jews of Portugal, being banished to Brazil, procured 
sugar-canes from Madeira, and began the cultivation 
of that article. The court of Lisbon began to per- 
ceive that a colony might be beneficial without pro- 
ducing gold or silver, and sent over a governor to 
regulate and superintend it. This was Thomas de 
Souza, a wise and able man. De Souza found it very 
difficult to succeed in inducing the natives to fix on 
settled habitations, and to submit to the Portuguese 
government. Dissatisfaction ensued, which at length 
terminated in war. De Souza did not bring with 
him a sufficient number of men to conclude hostilities 
speedily. By building St. Salvador, in 1549, at the 
bay of All Saints, he established a central and rally- 
ing point for the colony; but the great object of 
reducing the Indians to submission was effected by 
the Jesuits, who gained their affections by presents 
and actB of kindness. 

The increasing prosperity of Brazil, which beoame 
visible to Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, excited the envy of the French, Spaniards, 
and Dutch successively. The latter, however, were 
the principal enemies with whom the Portuguese had 
to contend for the dominion of Brazil. Their admiral, 
Willekens, in 1624, took possession of San Salvador 
(Bahia) in the name of the United Provinces. Hav- 
ing plundered the people of St. Salvador, he returned 
to Europe, leaving a strong garrison. The Spaniards 
next sent out a formidable fleet, laid siege to St. 
Salvador, and compelled the Dutch to surrender. 
When the affairs of the Dutch assumed a more fav- 
ourable aspect at home, they despatched Admiral 
Henry Lonk, in the boginuing of 1630, to attempt 
lie entire conquest of Brazil He succeeded in re- 
luring Pernambuco, an# on bis return to Europe 
u ft behind him trqj|p which reduced, in 1638, 1634, 
nd 1635, various other portions of the country. 
Those, under Dutch management, furnished yearly 
a laige quantity of BUgar, a great deal of wood for 
dyefug, and other commodities. The Dutch now 
determined to conquer all Brazil, and intrusted 
Maurice of Nassau with the direction of the enter- 
prise. This distinguished officer reached the place 
of his destination in the beginning of 1637, and sub- 
jected Ceari, Sergipe, and the greater part of Bahia. 


Seven of the fifteen provinces which composed the 
ooluny had already submitted to them, when they 
were suddenly cheeked by the revolution which re. 
moved PhiliJ IV. from tne throne of Portugal, and 
gave to the Portuguese independence and a native 
sovereign. The Dutch, as enemies of the Spaniards, 
beoame friends to the Portuguese, and the latter con- 
firmed the title of the Dutch to the seven provinces 
of which they were in possession. This division gave 
rise to the name of the Brazils, in plaoe of the former 
appellation. The Dutch government soon began to 
oppress the Portuguese colonists, who, after an obsti- 
nate contest, drove them out of several of the pro- 
vinces. Finding they were not able to retain posses- 
sion of the oountry, the Dutoh ceded all their interest 
to the Portuguese for a pecuniary compensation. The 
dominion of Portugal was now extended over all 
Brazil which, during the eighteenth oentury, re- 
mained in the peaceful possession of the Portuguese. 

The value of Brazil to Portugal continued steadily 
to Increase after the discovery of the gold mines in 
1698, and the discovery of the diamond mines in 
1728. Up to the year 1810 Brazil had sent to Por- 
tugal 14,280 cwts. of gold and 2100 lbs. of diamonds, 
whioh foreign oountries, and especially Great Britain, 
at last succeeded in purchasing at the Lisbon market. 
Rio Janeiro now became the mart for the proceeds of 
the Brazilian mines and native productions. But 
the administration was anything but adapted to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country. The attention 
of the government was turned almost exclusively to 
the gold washings and to the working of the diamond 
mines ; and the policy of the administration consisted 
in tho exaction of taxes and duties, which were col- 
lected from the fortified ports, to which trade was 
solely confined. Foreigners were excluded or jeal- 
ously watohed, and trade was paralyzed by numerous 
restrictions. In the interior, the lands situated on the 
great rivers, after being surveyed, were frequently 

S resented, after the year 1640, by the kingB of the 
ouse of Braganza, to the younger sons of the Portu- 
guese nobility, whom the Bystem of entails excluded 
from the prospect of inheritance. These grantees 
enlisted adventurers, purchased negro slaves by thou- 
sands, and subjected the original inhabitants or drove 
them from their districts, and ruled their dominions 
with almost unlimited sway. The missions of the 
Jesuits also received similar donations from the kings. 
They organized a brave militia from the converted 
savages and their descendants, and bore the sword 
and the cross farther and farther into the interior. 


Equally independent with the secular lords of the 
soil, they united the converted savages in villages 
and parishes along the riven. The celebrated Jesuit 
Vieyra introduced the cultivation of spices, in which 
Holland alone had hitherto traded. As these Bra- 
zilian proprietors defrayed from their own means the 
above-mentioned indemnifications made to the Dutch, 
the Portuguese government, in return, confirmed and 
enlarged all the privileges of the ancient planters, 
extending them to the present and future possessions 
of these noble families. But in the end tne govern- 
ment multiplied its own monopolies, and assumea 
prerogatives interfering with the interests of the an- 
cient and rich landlords. Even from 1808 to 
as long as the court resided in Rio Janeiro, the Por- 
tuguese by birth continued to have the preferen 
in the high offioes of state before the chief nat 
families ; and the system of taxing the production 
Brazil, and the importation of articles needed by 
Brazilian nobility for themselves and slaves, wu « 
extended. The government finally 


plantations. 
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moreover, always had a stumbling-block in their way 
in the fiscal prerogative of the court, that the land 
whioh the vassal called his own, but which he had 
hitherto neglected to eearoh for gold or for diamonds, 

In case of any future di boo very of such treasures, 
should be the property of the crown, or at least the 
object of high taxation. Even the humanity of the 
go vernment, in attempting to ameliorate by laws the 
oondition of the slaves, was a subject of offenoe, be- 
canBe it appeared to the lords to be an injury to their 
legal property to proceed in such a matter without 
their consent Without ascribing to the Brazilians 
any democratic propensities, all these circumstances 
must have awakened the desire of independence in 
their breasts, as muoh as it augmented their hatred 
of the Portuguese. From these two causes a conflict 
of parties of several years’ duration at length took 
place, the result of which was the late empire. 

On the invasion of Portugal in 1808 by the French, 
the sovereign of that kingdom, John VI., Bailed for 
Brazil, accompanied by his oourt and a large body of 
enngi&nts. Soon after arriving there he began to 
improve the oondition of the country by placing the 
administration on a better footing, and throwing 
open Its ports to all nations. On the fall of Bona- 
parte the king raised Brazil to the rank of a king- 
dom, and assumed the title of King of Portugal, Al- 
garve, and Brazil The revolution which took place 
in Portugal in 1820, compelling the king to return to 
that country, he next year sailed for Lisbon, leaving 
Pedro, his eldest son and successor, as lieutenant and 
regent. But as the Portuguese Cortes were not will- 
ing to grant the entire equality of civil and political 
relations demanded by the Brazilians, and had ex- 
pressly declared that Brazil was to be divided into 
governments, and ruled by the ministry of state at 
Lisbon, and the prince-regent was to be recalled to 
Portugal — suoh violent convulsions were excited in 
Km Janeiro and various parts of Brazil, Dec. 1821, 
that it was explicitly declared to the prince-regent 
that his departure would be the signal for establish- 
ing an independent republic. The prince, therefore, 
resolved to remain in Brazil, and gave a public ex- 
planation of his reasons, Jan. 8, 1822, to hw father, to 
the Cortes in Portugal, and to the people of Brazil 
The Portuguese troops were removed from Brazil 
The prince-regent assumed. May 18, 1822, the title 
of ‘ perpetual defender of Brazil ’, and in June con- 
vened a national assembly, composed of 100 deputies, 
to frame a separate constitution for the country. The 
National Assembly of Brazil declared the separation 
of that country from Portugal, August 1, 1822, and, 
October 12, appointed Dorn Pedro the constitutional 
Emperor of Brazil. The new emperor retained, at the 
title of ‘ perpetual defender of Brazil ’. 

The king, after some slight and ineffectual attempts 
t0 j®’® itft “l“h the former relations between Portugal 
and Brazil, acknowledged the Independence of the 
latter oountry in 1826. Some years afterwards a 
series of tumultuary proceedings ended in the abdioa- 
, ‘ on <* Dorn Pedro, wbo left Brail on April 7, 1881, 
* f " l0n » wlj0 WM under age, as his suooessor. 

°* the wer ® recognized and pro- 

* regency of three persons appointed by 
j, .°" a ®^ er °* Deputies to conduct the government 
jrtnorlty. In 1840 the young emperor 
sad J^^red of age, being then In his fifteenth year, 
meat 18 ’ 1841 * The new govern- 

Dublin**^ 0 °“ > * < * or »ble difficulty in crushing the re- 
seriesnTa*^ evolutionary party, whioh kept up a 
In Irak 4 .iT tt pk* eers! provinces for some years, 
btt in »u l*ld down th.tr urn., 

do»|,nJ 4 I.‘ l , n ".'i ln 8 *><* pi** whioh «u pnt 
'851 . diffionlty in th« following tmt. In 

* »nr took. rat with Bara, dloUtor «i Bu.no. 
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Ayres, in which Brazil was joined by Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Corrientes, and Entre Rios, and which 
ended in favour of the allies. From this war Brasil 
reoeived a certain impulse. The trade now increased, 
the finances of the oountry improved, and the govern- 
ment began to further the development of the country 
by constructing roada, encouraging immigration, and 
fostering the education of the people. In 1858 the 
Bank of Brazil was founded, and tne construction of 
railways began. In 1859 a minister for agriculture, 
commerce, and public works was appointed, and a 
large government loan for the construction of rail- 
ways was authorized. In 1868, in consequence of 
the arrest of three English naval officers, a misunder- 
standing arose with England, which led to the ter- 
mination of diplomatic relations for a time between 
the two countries. Meanwhile (Nov. 1864) hostilities 
had been commenced by the Paraguayans under Pre- 
sident Lopez against Brazil in consequence of the 
interference of the latter in the affain of Uruguay ; 
and in May, 1865, an alliance for the purpose of 
oarrying on war against Paraguay was concluded 
between Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Uruguay. This war, the brunt of which had to be 
borne by Brazil, lasted till 1870, the Pun-agues ane 
having maintained a heroic resistance, and having 
only given up the contest on the death of their leader, 
Lopez, in battle against the Brazilians (March 1, 
1870). This struggle waR attended with an immense 
expenditure of men and money to Brazil, but it 
established her reputation as a great power and 
secured the fieedotn of the navigation of the La 
Plata river-system. For some years after this a 
movement towards greater freedom went on in 
Brazil. In 1888 it took the form of a total abolition 
of slavery without compensation, and in 1889 it re- 
ceived further development in a revolution which 
overthrew the monarchy. On the 16tl» November 
a provisional government was formed, and the em- 
peror with his family sailed for Europe. The new 
constitution which was immediately issued, declared 
that Brazil was now a republic composed of the feder- 
ated United States of Brazil; each of the provinces 
took the position of a state, each state having its 
own local government, with representation in a con- 
gress appointed by popular vote. A more carefully 
prepared constitution was published in 1891. An 
insurrection, confined chiefly to the fleet, broke out 
in 1893. After a great deal of desultory fighting 
and the bombardment of Rio, it was suppressed in 
1834 by President Peixnto. 

BRAZILETTO, Brazil wood, especially Ccualpinia 
Brastliensia, See Brazil Wood. 

BRAZILIAN GRASS, a name popularly given 
to a substance whioh is obtained from the Chamarops 
argentea, and which is imported into the United King- 
dom for manufacturing purposes. See Chamabofs. 

BRAZIL NUTS. See Bebtholutia. 

BRAZIL WOOD, a kind of wood yielding a red 
dye, obtained from several trees of the genus Cwsal* 

S inla, natives of the West Indies and Central and 
outh America. The best kind, Ccualpinia tchinala, 
is said to be found in the greatest abundance in the 
province of Pernambuco, in Brazil. The tree is 
large, orooked, and knotty; the leaves are of a 
beautiful red, and exhale an agreeable odour. 
Other kinds are C. Bratilientu , C, crista, and C. 
Sappan, or the sappan wood of the East Indies. 
C. Brastliensia, which received its epecifio name 
from growing in Brazil, waa at one time plentiful 
in many placet where it is now scarce, having been 
recklessly out down. It is pale in colour when first 
out, but beoomes darker when exposed. The wood 
is har d and heavy, and as it takes on a fine polish, 
It is used by cabinet-makers for various purposes. 
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The Ay e U obtained by reducing the wood to powder 
and boiling It in water, when the water receives the 
zed oolourlng principle, whioh is a orystallizable sub- 
■tanoe called brtuilin. The ooloar is not permanent 
antes* fixed by suitable mordants. Its aqueous solu- 
tion it used by paper-stainers, and also for making 
red Ink, some alum and acid being added. The 
quantity of Brazil wood imported Into Great Britain 
n but inconsiderable. It has been shown that the 
term Brazil wood waa applied to an Bast Indian 
dyewood long before the discovery of Brazil, which 
therefore, no doubt, derived its name from producing 
•noh trees In abundanoe. 

BRAZING, or Brass-soldering, the process of 
uniting twp pieces of brass, two pleoes of copper, or 
one of each by means of a hard solder, that is. a 
-solder whioh fuses at a comparatively high tempera- 
ture. Hie solder is applied in the form of a coarse 
powder, and is always mixed with borax, which pre- 
vents the oxidation of the metals which are being 
soldered together. It is usual to moisten this mix- 
ture with water before spreading it over th» surfaces 
to be joined. When the solder has been applied in 
this state, the pieces of metal are slowly heated, by 
which the water is made to evaporate, leaving a crust 
of the colder on the parts where it is required. The 
pieces are then exposed to a stronger heat, until the 
borax melts and fluxes the solder, which suddenly 
flushes the joints of the pieces of metal, and thus 
unites the two surfaces, making them into one piece. 
The whole is now allowed to cool, and is afterwards 
dressed with a file. Pieces of metal which have been 
-united in this way are held together as firmly as if 
they were only one pleoe, For the proportions used 
In the best solders for brazing, Bee Soldiers. 

BRAZOS, formerly called Brazob-de-Dios, a 
large river of the Uuited States, in Texas, rising In 
the elevated region of North-western Texas known 
as the Staked Plain, between the parallels of 83* and 
84*. It flows south-eastwards between the Colorado 
and Trinity, and after a course of about 900 miles 
falls into the Gulf of Mexioo, between Quintana and 
Velasco^ 40 miles w,s.w. Galveston. It is navigable 
by steamers during the wet season (say February to 
May) for about 800 miles. Among the towns on its 
banks the chief is Waco, about half-way from its 
mouth, now an important railway centre. The 
notion plantations on the Brazos are highly pro- 
ductive. 

BRAZZA (ancient Braehia), an island of Austria, 
in the Adriatic Sea, and belonging to Dalmatia ; lat. 
43* 16' K. ; Ion. 16* 87' E. It is 24 miles long, and 
from 6 to 7 broad ; contains twenty villages, and is 
separated from the mainland by a channel 1 2 miles 
broad, whioh affords excellent anchorage for shipping. 
The island is very mountainous and well wooded ; 
and In the valleys vines are grown, from whioh are 
made the best wines in Dalmatia. It produoes also 
good oil, almonds, and saffron, and grain in small 
quantity. Much attention is paid to the cultivation 
-of bees and silkworms. The chief town, St. Pietro 
di Brazza, has a small port, defended by a mole. At 
Mflna there is a considerable ship-building yard 
Pop. (1890), 22,660. 

BREACH, thuffcrture or passage made in the 
wall of any fortifiW place, by the ordnance of the 
besiegers, for the purpose of entering the fortress. 
They should be made where there is the least de- 
fence, that is, in the front or faoe of the bastions. In 
-ordor to divide the resistance of the besieged, breaches 
are commonly made at once in the faces of the at- 
tested bastions, and in the ravelin. This is effected 
by battering, and at snoh places as the oannon do not 
teach, by tea aid of mines. The breach is called 
practicable, if it is large enough to afford some hope 


of snooess in case of an assault This li generally 
considered to be the tease If it allows a passage to 
fourteen men a br ea st . Frequently, however, a breach 
of muoh less extent, even of half that width, may be 
entered. 

BREACH, in law, any violation of a law, 
whether the performance of an action prohibited by 
law, or the non-perfonnanoe of a duty imposed by 
law. 

Briaoh or Arrestment, in Soots law, an act of 
oontempt of legal authority, committed by an ar 
res tee disregarding the arrestment used in us hands, 
and paying the sum or delivering the goods arrested 
to the common debtor. Formerly the person guilty 
of breach of arrestment might be prosecuted both in 
a olvil and criminal court, but there are no instances 
of such prosecutions in mors reoent times, and all 
that the person guilty of it now exposes himself to 
is an action for damages to the extent of the funds 
paid away and the expenses. 

Breach or Close, in English law, any entry upon 
another man's property which is not warranted by 
being made in the exercise of a right Thus the 
entry upon another’s property Is not a breach of 
close, when It is made La exercise of a right of way 
or a right of common, or when one enters In order 
to demand payment of money from the propnetor 
whioh is payable on the land, or when he enters to 
pay money in the same circumstances. It is also 
justifiable for a landlord to enter upon another’s pro 
perty to distrain for rent, for one who has a rever- 
sionary interest in an estate to enter to see that no 
injury is done to it, and, of course, for anyone to 
enter an inn or publio house without the exprea- 
permission of the proprietor, for that permission ir 
lmplied in the faot of his keeping such a house. It 
is not necessary to constitute breach of dose that 
the property unwarrantably entered should have an 
actual fenoe inclosing it, for every man’s land is re 
garded as indosed in the eye of the law, even though 
any actual inclosure be wanting. One who is guilty 
of breach of dose is liable to an action for damages 
at the hands of the injured party, and the liability 
extends even to a trespass committed by his cattle. 

Breach of Covenant, the act of violating an 
agreement in a deed either to do or not to do some- 
thing. One who commits a breach of this nature is 
liable to a dvfl action. » 

Breach of Contract. Bee Contract. 

Breach of Duty, the non-perfonnance of a duty, 
or the performance of It in such a manner that in 
jury is done to one’s employer, through want of in 
tegrity or due dillgenoe and skill. It is assumed that 
there is an implied contract between an employer 
and the person that he employs, aooording to which 
the latter agrees to perform the duties Intrusted to 
him in such a manner that ths interests of his em 
ployer shall not suffer. In ease of breach of dnty 
what is called an action of auurwptit, that is, 
action for the recovery of damages for the non-pw 
form an oe of a promise, which, though not under 
seal, is yet founded on proper consideration, may w 
brought by the one who has sustained an injury, 
against the persons by whom the breach has been 
committed. . t 

Breach of Peace, the taking part in any 
affray, or tumult, whioh ia destructive to P“ 
tranquillity, or the causing others to do 
injure the publio tranquillity. The 
the latter constructive breaches. In both 
breach of the peace may be either ^ 

felonious. The felonious breaches of the PJjjJ* f 
thm to Boabw; (1) H ****~£*g 
twelve or mors persona, sad net djspwjj** 
proclamation ; (2) KerietousdelDolirfrfaff<rf« ku, 
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houses, buildings, or machinery ; (8) maliciously I 
ending, delivering, or uttering, or directly or in- 
direotlv causing to be received, knowing the oontents 
thereof any letter or writing threatening to kill or 
murder any person. The remaining offences are not 
felonious, and include— (1) affrays; (2) riots, routs, 
and unlawful assemblies, whioh must have at least 
three persona to constitute them; (3) tumultuously 
petitioning; (4) forcible entry or detainer, which is 
committed by violently taking or keeping possession 
of lands or tenements with menaces, force, and arms, 
and without the authority of the law; (5) riding, or 
going aimed, with dangerous or unusual weapons, 
terrifying the good people of the land; (6) spreading 


he land; (6) spreading 


false news; (7) false and pretended prophecies, with 
intent to disturb the peace. Finally, there are two 
conetruotive breaches of the peaoe, namely, challeng- 
ing another to fight, or bearing suoh a challenge, and 
the making publio by either printing, writing, signs, 
■or pictures, malicious defamations of any person, 
especially a magistrate, in order to provoke nitn to 
wrath, or expose him to public hatred, contempt, and 
ridicule. 

Breach of Pound, the act of destmying or break- 
ing into anv pound for the purpose of rescuing cattle 
that have been distrained for rent and deposited in 
the pound. It is an indictable offence, the cattle 
being deemed to be in the possession of the law. 

Breach of Trust, is a violation of duty l>y a 
trustee, executor, or any other person in a fiduciary 
position. A trustee is not permitted to manage an 
estate intrusted to him in such a manner as to derive 
any advantage to himself, and at the same time he 
is bound to manage it in such a manner that the 
person for whom he has it in trust Bhall reap from it 
the greatest possible ad vantage. Accordingly money 


the greatest possible ad vantage. Accordingly money 
held in trust by a trustee must be invested by him in 
government stock, or in oertain other special securi- 


ties, for the behoof of him for whom he has the money 
in trust; and if he has not done so he is, as a general 
rule, liable for interest on the trust funds. Formerly 
it was the duty of the trustee to invest money in 
government securities alone, but under certain acts 
(unless the trust deed expressly forbids) a number of 
other sound investments are allowed, as Bank of 
England stock, railway debenture stock, Ac. A 
trustee who has grossly mismanaged hU trust may 
have to repay money lost, with five per cent interest, 
and sometimes compound interest. The Court of 
Cliancery has adopted two rules to guide the deci- 
sions with respeot to the liability consequent iq un 
a breach of trust. The purport of the first is, that 
with a view not to strike terror into persons acting 
for the benefit of others, the court will deal leniently 
with trustees who have endeavoured fairly to dis- 
charge their duty, and in osse of any misapplication 
of the trust money the oourt will not hold the trus- 
tees liable on alight grounds. The second rule is, 
that care must be had to guard against any abuse of 
their trust on the part of tne trustees. A fraudulent 
misuse of trust funds is punishable as a misde- 
meanour with fine and imprisonment According to 
. 8 °f Scotland, the punishment may vary from 
imprisonment for a few months to penaJ servitude, 
joee Trustee.) On all these applications of the 
“'^breach in law, ooneult Wharton’s Law Lexicon 
* )ictlon *«7 °f the Law of Scotland. 

BREAD. In the earliest antiquity we find the 
m>ur or moal of grain used as food. The inconveni- 
noe attending the use of the grain in its natural 
and perhaps the accidental observation that 
bruised and softened in water it formed a 
WJ, and when dried again a more compact, mealy 
S “ b 7 degrees to the artificial preparation 
Ur *“- as it seems to us, It must have been 


a long time before it was completely successful. The 
grain was no doubt first bruised between stones, and 
from the meal mixed with milk and water a dry, 
tough, and indigestible paste was made. The sub- 
jecting of this paste to the action of fire would l>e 
au improvement subsequently introduced. Latterly, 
and probably accidentally, it was observed that by 
bringing the paste into a state of fermentation its 
tenacity is almost entirely destroyed, and the mans 
when baked becomes bread — porous, agreeable to the 
taste, digestible, and consequently healthy. The use 
of machinery in the operations of bread-making is 
now common in the larger establishments. 

Bread, as is well known, is made from the flour or 
meal of the cereals, maize, millet, and rice being prin 
cipally used for the purpose in the more southern 
countries, rye, barley, ana oats in the more northern, 
and wheat in the intermediate and temperate regions; 
but other vegetable products, such as beans, pease, 
lentils, turnips, carrots, potatoes, and even the bark 
of trees, are also sometimes employed either alone oi 
mixed with tbe flour of the cereals. Beet and flour, 
in the proportion of equal weights, have been found 
to constitute a nutritious and palatable bread, and a 
very nutritious bread may also be made from the flour 
of beans and pease. By far the greater proportion of 
the bread consumed in the British Islands is made 
from wheat fluur, though in the country districts of 
Scotland oatmeal cakes or bannocks are still used to 
some extent Their use 1 b decreasing every year, 
however. Rye-bread is not much used in Great 
Britain, but in the northern parts of Europe it Is more 
common than wheaten bread. It is darker in colour 
than the latter, and a little less nutritious. In \V eat- 
phalia a kind of very coarse black bread, called Pum- 
pernickel (which see), is made from rye, of uhleh 
the peasants bake one large loaf for the whole veek. 
In many parts of Germany bread is made of grain 
nearly entire, or but just bruised. 

Bread is either fermented or unfermented. In 
making the former, leaven or yeast la used, which 
causes it to me, and gives it the well-known spongy 
texture of the common loaf; the latter is made 
without yeast, and is more dense and solid than 
the former, exoept where the effect of fermentation 
is produced by chemical means, as in aerated bread. 
(See below.) A great proportion of the biscuits 
manufactured, those known as Bhip-bisouits in par- 
ticular, are unfermented. In a good many parts of 
England, especially in the country districts, people 
are in the habit of making their own breAd, and 
those accustomed to the home-made bread generally 
prefer it to that of the bakers. It is sweeter, more 
compact, and full-flavoured, and keeps much longer. 
The process of bread-making, that is, of making the 
common fermented loaf, as it is practised in bakeries 
in Great Britain, is generally as follows:— The first 
thing to be done towards the manufacture of a batch 
of bread is, in the language of the b iker, to atir a 
ferment. For this purpose water, yeast, flour, and 
some potatoes mashed and strained t trough a cul- 
lender, are mixed together and worked up into a 
tliin paste, in which, on being left at rest for a time, an 
aoti ve fermentation sets in, tbecarbonio acid generated 
eausiug the mixture to rise and fall In about three 
hours the fermenting action is at rest, and the mix 
ture may now be used, but it is not generally used 
till at the end of four or five hours. The next op«» a- 
tion is o&lled setting the sponge. This consists in 
stirring up the above ferment well, adding some luke- 
warm water, and mixing in as much flour as will 
make the whole into a pretty stiff dough, which 
receives the name of the sponge. Ihe sponge l«lng 
kept in a warm place begins to ferment in the course 
of an hour or so, heaving and swelling up till at last 
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th« imprisoned carbonic add bursts from the mass, 
which than sinks or oollapses. ‘Thia ia o ailed the 
lint sponge. Bat aa the fermentation la still going 
on, the earbonlo add toon oaaaea the aponge to riae 
again as before to nesriy twioe ita volume, when the 
oarbonio add bunting through the maaa oaaaea it to 
fall a aeoond time; and thia oonatitutee what the 
bakers call the second sponge. The rising and falling 
might then go on for twenty -four hours, but a a the 
alcoholio would paaa into the acetous fermentation 
soon after the second rising, the baker always inter- 
feres after the aeoond and very frequently after the 
first aponge. The bread made from the first sponge 
is generally sweeter; but unless the best flour 1 b used, 
and even then, the loaf that ia made from it is smaller 
in size and more compact than that which is made 
with the aeoond aponge. In hot weather, however, 
aa there would be much danger of the bread turning 
sour if the sponge were allowed to take a second fall, 
the first aponge ia frequently used’ (Ure'a Diction- 
ary of Arts, &o., by Hunt). The next process is 
called breaking the sponge \ and consists in adding to 
it the requisite quantity of water and salt, the sponge 
boing torn to pieoes by the hand and thoroughly 
mixed with water. The remainder of the total 
quantity of flour intended to be employed ia now 
gradually added, and the whole is kneaded into a 
dough of the due consistency. The kneading is a 
most important prooesa, as the rising or complete 
fermentation of the bread, and consequently its 
wholesomeness, largely depends upon it. It is 
known to have been oarried far enough when the 
hand, on being pushed into the mass of dough, is 
withdrawn without any adhering to it. The dough 
Is now allowed to remain in the trough till it rise or 
give proof— oil interval of from one and a half to 
three or four hours, according to the kind of yeast 
employed — and it is then weighed off into lumps, 
which are shaped into loaves and placed in the oven. 
There they are exposed for about an hour to a tem- 
perature of 570°Ffthr., which is gradually allowed to 
fall to 430’ or 420°, and in the process of baking they 
swell to about double their original size. The yield 
of a aaok of flour is ninety to ninety-two 41b. loaves. 
Throe kinds of yeast are used by bakers : brewer’s 
yeast or barm, German yeast, and patent or bop 
yeast The first is that derived from ale only, aa 
porter yeast ia too bitter ; German yeaat la obtained 
from tbe Unterhefe in the brewing of beer (see Brew- 
ing) and ia now largely imported into Great Britain ; 
patent yeaat consists of a decootion of hops, to whioh 
malt with some brewer’s or German yeast is added. 
Several qualities of flour are used, and are known by 
the names of firsts or whites, seconds or households, 
and thirds. The latter two contain a certain pro- 
portion of the bran. Brown or whole -flour bread is 
pretty extensively eaten in Great Britain, and is 
considered to be very wholesome. It ia made from 
undressed wheat, and consequently contains the 
braa as well aa the flour. As the bran consists to 
a great extent of gluten, starch, fatty, and other 
.nutritious substances, many contend that it is an 
error to remove it from the flour, sinoe thereby a 
large amount of nutriment Hi altogether loet to the 
public, while the flnmflour that remains is both less 
nutritious and less mfestible than if the bran were 
retained. That there is more nutriment in the 
whole meal than in the flour ia certain, but it has 
been alleged that the former ia apt to pass through 
the alimentary oanal too quickly to allow of its 
nutriment being properly extracted. Still there ia 
no doubt that for many constitutions it forma a very 
healthy and suitable food. 

Formerly, when chemistry was less advanoed than 
it ia now, Dreadmaking or * panification 1 was con- 


sidered a great mystery, and a racial kind of far. 
mentation was ascribed to it by pafloeophen. How, 
however, it ia resolved into the simplest operations 
resulting from common and aoknowleged causes. 
The cereals contain in their grains, deposited in cells, 
a substance called gluten, exactly the tame in com. 
position as flesh. It is present in larger quantity in 
the centre than at the surface of the grain. An 
average quality of the flour consists of 


Gluten. 12 

Starch 70 

Sugar 6 

Gum 8 

Water 10 


100 


When water Is added to the flour in the first opera- 
tion of baking, it unites with the gluten and starch, 
and dissolves the gum and sugar. The yeast or 
barm added acts now upon tne dissolved sugar, 
especially at an elevated temperature, and produces 
the vinous fermentation, forming aloohol, and setting 
free carbonio acid as a consequence of the transfor- 
mation of the elements of the sugar. The gaseous 
oarbonio acid is prevented from escaping by the 
glutinous property of the nitrogenous ingredient, and 
if the mixing or kneading has beat properly per- 
formed, It remains very equally diffused through 
every part of the dough. The amount of sugar thus 
decomposed is very small in amount, probably never 
exceeding 1 per cent of the weight of the flour, or 
one-fifth of the sugar present in it. The aloohol and 
carbonio acid are oarried into the oven with the 


dough, and the former partially escapes, while the 
latter gas, being expanded by the heat, endeavouif 
to do so, but meets with obstacles, not only from the 
gluten, but also from the starch, whioh the heat 
causes to pass from its insoluble to Its soluble states 
and in doing so it becomes much inflated by the 
escaping gas. The regulation of the temperature is 
important, because if it were urged too quickly, the 
bubbles of gas bunting through their prison would 
unite together into larger bubbles, and form those 
large cavities whioh the good baker dislikes so much 
to see. Many attempts have been made to econo- 
mise the aloohol expelled by the heat, but none have 
met with suooess, the quantity prodnoed being so 
small as not to repay the expense of its collection. 

When staroh is roasted ft passes into a kind of 
gum, which is, to a small extent, formed in the crumb 
of the bread, but much more largely in the crust. 
The outer part of the loaf receiving the heat, losas 
much of its water; its staroh passes Into gum; its 
sugar into caramel ; and this, aided by a like change 
in the other organic matters, produces the peculiar 
colour of the crust The flour, during baking, has 
united with much water, the loaf generally con- 
taining 43 per cent, while flour has only 10 per 
cent. In workhouses and large establishments, 
where the bread is baked in oonneoted loaves, ana 
not in separate cant, the amount of prater is as muon 
as 50 per oent, or one-half of the %hple weight 
One hundredweight of flour bakaf^ipfo w “| 
therefore produce on an average alfout WO lba oj 
the latter. It will thus be^bvlous the* pound of 
flour contains considerably more nutriment than to* 
same weight of bread. Tie ehgngee, however, whMJ 
have taken place during tbe formation of the latter 
render it more easily digestible, and hence better 
adapted tot the nurpqeee of nutrition. , _j 

We have now to say a few words oh m*** 
or unfermented brea l whiobrieorivm to W#" 
or onroad from «rbo»ic arid 

and not produoed oy fermentation. Bread of thW 

sort has Deen made in email quantUlee for a goou 


¥ 
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muy yam, bat it V only in quite recent times that 
Its use bee became at ell extensive. In e pamphlet 
entitled Instructions for making Unfermented 
Breed; by e Physician, published in 1846, hydro* 
chloric end end bicarbonate of soda were reoom- 
mended as agents for producing carbonio add in the 
loaf, nothing else being added to the flour except 
water end salt ; but carbonic add water is now gene- 
rally employed for the same purpose, according to 
the process invented by Dr. Dauglish. Since water 
is capable of absorbing carbonic add in quantities 
equal to its own bulk, the water to be used in knead- 
ing the dough is placed in a strong iron box, and has 
a large quantity of carbonio acid forced into it by 
means of pressure. The flour and salt are contained 
in another strong air-tight vessel, inside of which 
there is a kneading apparatus worked from without 
through a closely -packed stuffing-box. By means of 
a connecting pipe the water is introduced into the 
latter vessel, where it undergoes the same pressure, 
and the kneading apparatus is set to work. When 
the kneading is thoroughly performed the pressure 
is removed, and the escape of the gas raises the dough 
or sponge. The loaves are baked in separate tins, 
the requisite quantity for a loaf being divided off into 
the tins by mechanical means. An improved oven 
was invented by Dr. Dauglish which consists of a 
long chamber with an endless chain travelling along 
it, and forming a kind of movable bottom, in which 
the tins containing the loaveB are placed, and are 
baked in their progress from one end to the other. 
Bread made in this way is as sweet and agreeable to 
the taste as any fermented bread ; it is light and 
uniform in texture, and as it retains some of the 
valuable ingredients of the flour that are lost by fer- 
mentation, It is preferable on the score of its nutri- I 
tive properties. For dyspeptic persons and infants | 
it is highly recommended. Another thing in its 
favour is its cleanness and purity. It contains no- 
thing but flour, water, and salt ; and as it is scarcely 
touched by the hand in the process of making, those 
who UBe it are not disgusted to think that their bread 
may have been laboriously kneaded by the hands 
of some perspiring and not over cleanly workman ; 
for kneading-machines, which should be used in 
every bakery, are by no means common yet, though 
several have been invented. Improved ovens have 
aW been invented, and to some extent introduced. 
We may mention, in particular, the hot-water oveu 
of Mr. Perkins. 

Bread is adulterated with a good many substances, 
such as sulphate of copper, carbonate of magnesia, 
chalk, plaster, starch, potatoes, <kc., but the sub- 
stance most commonly used for this purpose is alum 
Alum enables the baker to give to bread of inferior 
flavour the whiteness of the best bread, and also to 
keep in the loaf an undue quantity of water, which, 
of course, increases its weight. Boiled rice is also 
oseu for the same purpose. Bakers adulterating 
bread are liable to a penalty of not more than £10 
and not less thqp £5 for every offence, and to have 
their names ad?tn£fcisd in the newspapers. In the 
making ofemqd’ Jhr flour or meal of wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, hu^^vheat, Indian-oom, rice, beans, pease, 
and potatm£ may ihpua&d, along with salt, eggB, 
*•***& <* yeast of any kind; but 
my other ingredient ttqpglirded as an adulteration. 
Ail bread exoept Frentgi or fancy bread and rolls 

I«n>Me of •rtfchur.h if wquWF fiSB mode 


wholly e 


™ £20 nor Um thaTZfi. 
Vol. TL 


Bakers are also pro* 


hibited from making bread or rolls on the Lord's- 
day, and from selling bread, or baking meat, pies, 
fto., after half -past one o'clock of that day, unoar a 
penalty of 10#. for the first offenoe, 20#. for the 
second, and 40#. for every subsequent offence. The 
regulations as to Sunday baking do not extend to 
Scotland. 

BREADALBANE, a district In the western part 
of Perthshire, in the centre of th* Oram plana, which 
here oover a large tract of the county in length and 
breadth. This district is a complete mixture of high 
and low hills, yielding pasture for large flocks of 
sheep or shelter for game, with intermediate valleys, 
some of which are susceptible of cultivation, while 
others are merely mosses of peat and heath. Looh 
Tay lies in the centre of the district. Kenmore and 
Killin are the largest villages. The Marquis of 
Bteadalbana is the chiof proprietor 
BREAD-FRUIT. The bread-fruit is a large, 
globular fruit of a pale green colour, about the use 
of a child’s head, marked on the surface with ir- 
regular six-sided depressions, and containing a white 
and somewhat fibrous pulp, which when ripe be- 
comes juicy and yellow. The tree that pnxlucee 
it (Arturarpus inrim) belongs to the natural order 
Artoc&rpaceee (nearly allied to the Urtlcaceffi or 
nettle tribe), and grows wild in Otahelte and other 
islands of the South Seas. It is about 40 feet high, 
with large and spreading branches, and has large 
biight-green leaves, deeply divided into seven or nine 
spear-shaped lobes. The eatable part of this fruit 
lies between the skin and the core, and it is as 
white as snow and somewhat of the consistence of 
new bread. When gathered it is generally used Im- 
mediately : if it be kept more than twenty-four hours, 
it becomes hard and choky. The inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands prepare it as food by dividing the 
fruit into three or four parts and roasting it in hot 
embers. Its taste is insipid, with a slight tartneaa, 
somewhat resembling that of the crumb of wheaien 
bread mixed with Jerusalem artichoke. Of this fruit 
the Otaheiteans make various messes by mixing it 
with water or the milk of the ooooa-nut, then beating 
it to a paste with a stone pestle, and afterwards ming- 
ling with it ripe plantains, bananas, or a sour paste, 
made from the bread-fruit itself, called maku. It 
oontinues in season eight months, and so great is its 
utility in the island of Otaheite, 'that,' observes 
Captain Cook, ‘if, in those parts where it is not 
spontaneously produced, a man plant but ten trees in 
his whole lifetime, he will as completely fulfil his 
duty to his own and to future generations, as the na- 
tive of our less temperate climate can do by plough- 
ing in the cold of winter and reaping in the summer’s 
heat as often as these seasons return ; even if, after 
he has procured bread for his present household, he 
should convert the surplus into money and lay it up 
for his children.' Not only does this tree supply 
food, but clothing, and numerous other conveniences 
of life. The inner bark, which is white and com- 
posed of a net-like series of fibres, is formed into a 
kin d of cloth. The wood is soft, smooth, and of a 
yellowish colour, and is used for the b uilding of boats 
■rid houses. In whatever part the tree is wounded, 
a glu tinous, milky juice issues, which when boiled 
with ooooa-nut oil, u employed for makin g bird-lime, 
and as a cement for fining up cracks in snob vessels 
as are intended for holding water. Some parts o 
the flowers serve as tinder, and the leaves are used for 
wrapping up food and other purposes. 

As the climate of the South Sea Islands Is not very 
different from that of the West Indies, it was thought 
desirable that some of the trees should be transferred 
iaa growing state to the British islands th®r® » 
it waa for this purpose that the Bounty aailedJn 1787 
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to the South Sou, under the command of the well- 
known Bligh. This expedition being unsuccess- 
ful (see Blioh), a second, also under Bligh. wu 
fitted out in 1791. He arrived in safety at Otaheite, 
and after an absence from England of about eighteen 
months, landed in Jamaica with 352 bread-fruit 
trees in a living state, having left many others at , 
different places in his passage thither. From Ja- 
maica these trees were transferred to other islands ; 
but the negroes, having a general and long-estab- 
lished predilection for the plantain, the bread-fruit is 
not much relished by them. Where, however, it has 
not been generally introduced as an article of food, it 
is used as a delicacy; and whether employed as bread 
or in the form of pudding, it is considered highly pa- 
latable by the European inhabitants. 

BREAKING BULK, the act of beginning to 
unlade a ship, or of discharging the first part of the 
cargo. 

BREAKWATER, a work constructed in front of 
a harbour to serve u a protection against the violenoe 
of the waves. The name may also be given to any 
structure which is erected in the sea with the object 
of breaking the force of the waves without and pro- 
ducing a calm within. Accordingly, many of the 
jetties and similar constructions in the neighbourhood 
of harbours may properly be called breakwaters, if 
they are sufficient to protect the vessels inside them, 
at the same time that they effect the other purposes 
for which they are built. Breakwaters are generally 
solid and made of stone, but there are also floating 
breakwaters which serve the same purpose. These 
are built of strong open woodwork, divided into seve- 
ral sections, and secured by chains attached to fixed 
bodies. Each section is about 80 feet in length, 20 
feet in breadth, and 32 feet in depth, of which about 
24 are under water. The breakers pass between the 
beams of such a structure as if through a sieve, 
and in passage nearly all their force is destroyed. 
It is estimated that a breakwater of this description 
will last for twenty-five years. Stone breakwaters 
are usually constructed by sinking loads of unwrought 
stone along the line where they are to be laid, and 
allowing them to find their angle of repose under the 
action of the waves. When the mass nsos to the sur- 
face, or near it, it is surmounted with a pile of ma- 
sonry, sloped outwards in such a manner as will best 
enable it to resist the action of the waves, or it is 
covered, as at Plymouth, with large blocks of stone, 
which do not rise high above the surface of the water. 
Sometimes the breakwater has to be constructed of 
solid masonry from its foundation. The breakwater 
at Dover is built in this way, there being no stone in 
the neighbourhood to form a base of the kind de- 
scribed. The most gigantic breakwater ever con- 
structed is that which was erected by French en- 
gineers to proteot the harbour of Cherbourg. The 
most remarkable of the English breakwaters are 
those at Portland, Plymouth, and Dover. In America 
there are breakwaters of immense magnitude at 
the mouth of the Delaware and Buffalo, the latter 
intended as a protection against the storms on Lake 
Erie, which are sometimes very violent. Among the 
ancient structures of tm kind may be mentioned 
the piers of the PirAts near Athens, and of Rhodes, 
and also the mole or the harbour of Civita Vecchia 
(Centumoell®) built by the Emperor Trajan. See 
Cherbourg, Delaware Bat, Dover, Plymouth, 
and Portland. 

BREAM (Abrcmie brama), a species of fish some- 
times called carp -bream, belonging to the family 
Cyprinidae of the Abdominal Malacopterygii, or fishes 
with soft rays In their paired fins. It is about 2 to 
%k feet loagi of a yellowish-white colour, changing 
with age to yellowish-brown; pectoral and ventral 


fins tinged with red; dorsal, anal, and caudal fin 
tinged with b rown. Its scales are large, its irides of 
a golden yellow, and its cheeks and gm-ooven silver 
white, it is found in many European lakes and 
rivers, and affords good sport to the angler, but is a 
very coarse and insipid food. Besides this species 
other fourteen have been recognized in Europe and 
the East Indies. — This is also the name of a kind of 
sea fish generally oalled the sea-bream, to distinguish 
it from the common fresh-water or carp-bream. Most 
of these belong to the family Sparidae of the order 
Acanthopterygii, or fishes with spiny rays in their 
paired fins. One of the British sea-fishes called 
bream {Brama Rail) belongs to the family Cha»to- 
dontidae, of the same order as the Spondee. Some of 
the varieties of this fish are the Black Sea-bream, the 
Common Sea-bream, a fish nearly allied to the Gilt- 
head, the Short Sea-bream, &c. 

BREAST, The Female, is of a glandular struc- 
ture, containing vessels for the Becretion of miiy, and 
excretory ducts, which open by small orifices in the 
nipple, and discharge the secreted fluid for the nourish- 
ment of the child. At the centre of eaoh breast there 
is a small projection, the nipple, and this is surround- 
ed by a dark ring termed the areola. The nipple is 
the part which the infant seizes in its mouth, and 
through the passage of which the milk flows into the 
mouth of the child in the act of suction. The glan- 
dular structure of the breast is covered by fat, except 
at the fore-part of the nipple and the integument 
The breast is liable to many diseases, from irritation 
during nursing, bruises of the part, undue pressure 
from tight clothes, and from constitutional causes. 
Inflammation of the breast is very common during 
nursing, or from a superabundant secretion of milk. 
After delivery the nourishment of the infant being 
from the breast, there is an increased determination 
of blood to that part to enable it to perform the ne- 
cessary function, and thus, when there is any cause of 
irritation, there is a tendency to increased action in 
that part, which frequently terminates in inti ani- 
mation. Lacteal swelling is another troublesome 
disease of the breast It is confined to the nipple, and 
consists of a large collection of milk in one of the 
lactiferous tubes, the orifice of which has been closed 
from inflammation. See Mammary Glands. 

BREAST -PLATE, » piece of defensive armour 
covering the breast, originally made of thongs, cords, 
leather, &c. (hence Inrica , cuirasa), but afterwards of 
brass, iron, or other metals. It may be considered 
as an improvement of the Bhield or buckler, which 
was borne on the loft arm, and moved so as to pro- 
tect successively all parts of the body. It being 
perceived that the free use of both hands in the 
employment of offensive weapons was important, the 
defensivo armour, was attached to the body, and re- 
ceived different names from its position, use, 4c. 
as for instance, breast-plate, cuiBses, greaves. Inese 
different species of defensive armour are of little utw 
against fire-arms, and have therefore generally fan** 11 
into disuse in modern war. (See Cuirass.) — Breaa i ■ 
plate, in Jewish antiquity, was a folded piece of nen, 
embroidered stuff worn by the high-priest. 1* w 
set with twelve precious stones bearing the names a 
the tribes. It was also oalled the breast-plate ' 
ment, because it contained the Urfan and Thummim. 
BREAST-WHEEL. See Hydraulics. 

BREAST-WORK, in the notary art, every ele- 
vation made for protection against the shot o 
enemy. Wood and stone are not suitable for br£ ^ 
works, on account of their liability to 
best are made of earth; in awne 

the artillery of the enemy. In general it oug 
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to ba less than 10, nor more than 18, or at most 24 
feet thiok. The rale of Cugnot Is, that the breast- 
work should be so high that nothing but the sky 
and the tops of trees can be seen within cannon-shot 
from the interior of the intrenohments. If this rule 
cannot be followed on account of the height of neigh- 
bouring mountains, the interior of the fortification 
ought to be secured by traverses. 

BREATH, the air which issues from the lungs 
during respiration through the nose and mouth. This 
operation is performed without effort, but still it 
causes a motion in the external air, before the nose 
and mouth. The air expired is the vehiole of sound 
and speech. A smaller portion of oxygen and a larger 
portion of oarbonio acid is contained in the air which 
is exhaled than in that which is inhaled. There are 
also aqueous particles in the breath, which are pre- 
cipitated by the coldness of the external air, in the 
form of visible vapour; likewise other substanoes 
which owe their origin to secretions in the mouth, 
nose, windpipe, and lungs. These cause the changes 
in the breath, which may be known by the smell, like 
the other qualities of the air. In youth, the breath 
is insipid, and contains acid; it loses these qualities 
after tne age of puberty, and becomes more agreeable. 
With advancing age, it becomes again unpleasant. 
A bad breath is often caused by local affections in 
the nose, the mouth, or the windpipe; viz. by ulcers 
in the nose, canoerouB polypi, by discharges from 
the mouth, by sores on the lungs, or peouliar secre- 
tions in them. It is also caused by rotten teeth, by 
impurities in the mouth, and by many kinds of food 
(viz. horse-radish, onions, and also by fiesh, if used to 
the exclusion of other food), and by fevers. In the 
List cose it often varies with the charaoter of the dis- 
ease. The remedy for the complaint must depend 
on the causes which produce it. Substances of an 
aromatic kind, which have a Btrong rich smell, Bhould 
be chewed to diminish its offenBiveness. But it is 
often impossible to remove this unpleasant disorder. 

BREATHING. See Respiration. 

BRECCIA, a conglomerate composed of angular 
pieces of the same or of different rocks, united by a 
cement or matrix, which, according to its nature, forms 
the several varieties of calcareous, silicious, &c. The 
conglomerate known by the name of pudding-stone 
differs from that of breccia only in having the com- 
posing fragments rounded. Calcareous breccia is 
often found in the form of fine marble, apparently 
composed of fragments produced by some disrupting 
force, and then united by the infiltration of carbonate 
of lime among them. The angular form of the frag- 
ments seemB to indicate that they have never been 
exposed to much friction, and have therefore probably 
originated at no great distance from their present 
Hite. In some cases a kind of spuriouB breccia has 
been formed by the breaking up of calcareous beds, 
and their subsequent union by means of infiltration, 
without any change of their original position. Mar- 
ble breccia thus formed is remarkable for the Bize of 
its fragments. In the calcareous districts of many 
0ftv i ernB and extensive fissures are Been filled 
with a reddish mala, composed of lime, sand, and 
oxide of iron, inclosing angular fragments of different 
™cks, and a great number of bones more or less broken, 
lo such masses the naipe of osseous breccia has been 
V en ' They are most frequently met with on the 
bh( i r « the Mediterranean, 
p v HK-I)E-R0 LAND p that 1 b * the breach of 
land , a mountain pass in the Pyrenees, between 
rj? “ d S P ain » which, according to a well-known 
niwi opened np by Upland, one of the 
Bwm^rk ° f 9 » ®* ns ? ne » with one blow of hie 
armV to order to afford a passage to his 

y. it la an immense gap between the walls of a 


mountain carrier rising to the height of 9500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and from 800 to 600 feet 
above the bottom of the defile. The defile itself 
vanes in width from 200 to 800 feet It lies about 
48 miles to the n. of Huesoa, from which it can 
at times be seen, when it appear* like a small notoh 
in a stony ridge. The violence of the wind in this 
pasB is described as being in tempestuous weather 
truly terrific. 

BRECHIN, a royal and parliamentary burgh of 
•Scotland, in Forfarshire, is romantioally situated on 
the left bank of the South Esk, 12J miles N.B. of 
Forfar, and 8 w. of Montrose. The principal 
street is about 1 mile in length, extending from 
the n. part southward to the bridge over the 
river, which is an old fabric of two large arches. 
Another main street branches off this, about the 
middle of the town, and stretches in a south-easterly 
direction for more than $ mile. There are also 
several cross Btreets and lanes. Brechin is a verv 
anoi nt royal burgh, and was formerly walleX 
The industry carried on consists ohiefly of the manu- 
facture of linens, and the neighbourhood exports 
a considerable quantity of grain. There are In or 
quite close to the town several extensive linen 
factories, a flax-spinning mill, two bleachfields, a 
nursery, a brewery, two distilleries, and a paper- 
mill. In ancient times there was an abbey of Culdees 
in this place, and in 1150, when Brechin was consti- 
tuted an opiscopal see by David L, it is supposed 
that the site of this establishment was that chosen 
for the foundation of the cathedral. The cathedral 
church of St. Ninians, which now forms the parish 
church, is situated on the N. edge of a precipitous 
ravine, whioh separates the burgh-lands from those 
of Breclnu Castle. It is a stately Gothic fabric, 
which, after having been marred by modern altera- 
tions. has just undergono restoration, the ruined 
chancel being rebuilt, a large northern transept 
added, galleries removed, Ac The Bteeplo is a 
square structure 70 feet in height, surmounted by a 
hexagonal spire of 50 foot. At the south weHt angle 
of tho church is the ancient round tower >f Bn chin, 
similar to those of Ireland. It is a tapering struc- 
ture of freestone, 86 feet 9 inches high to the 
cornice, and 15 feet more to the top of the modern 
conical rouf. The Mechanics’ Institution is a hand- 
some building, with a beautiful hall Thue is a 
public library lodged in a neat edifice. Adjacent to 
tho town, and only separated from it by the before- 
mentioned ravine, stands Brn bin Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Maulcs of Panmure, and now of the 
Eails of Dalhousic, their successors. The castle is 
built on a precipitous rock overhanging the river 
Esk. Pop. of pari, burgh in 1881, 9081; in 1891, 
8955: ir. 1901, 8941. 

BRECON, or Brecknock, a county of South 
Wales, having a longtli from N. to 8. of 88 mihs, 
a breadth varying from 14 to 84 miles, area, 719 
square miles; pop. (1891), 57,031; (1901), 59.906. 
It iB one of the most mountainous counties of the 
principality, and presents much bold and magni- 
ficent scenery. Near its centre rises the moun- 
tain called the Van or Boacou, belonging to the 
Black Mountains, which traverse its s. portion 
from e. to w. It has a height of 2901 feet, and is 
the culminating point of South Wales. The rocks 
belong chiefly to the old red sandstone or Devon, n 
system; but it also contains a considerable develop- 
ment of mountain limestone and a 0 wa.ll and 
portion of the great Welsh coal-field. Notwith- 
standing the ragged nature of tho surfaoe, not muob 
leu than » halfof the whole ie unde, oul Hvjtto. 
The river Wye fonnB a natural boundary between 
I this county and Radnor, and the Usk, riBing in the 
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Black Mountains, crosses the oounty and flows through BREDOW, Gabriel Godfrey, professor of bis- 
a fine valley towards the town of Breoon. About 2 tory in Breslau, waa born in Berlin in 1779, of poor 
miles x. from the latter ii Brecknock Mere, one of p&renta. He died in 1814. He waa for a time pro- 
the largest lakes in South W ales, abounding in otters, lessor at Eutin, and a colleague of the oelebrated Voss; 
pike,. tench, peroh, and eels. The climate is in general afterwards professor at Helmstkdt, and still later at 
temperate and salubrious. A considerable quantity Frankfort-on-the Oder, whenoe he went to Breslau 
of agricultural produce is sent to the markets in the , on the removal of the university to that place* He 
neighbouring English counties. The chief manu- waa distinguished for his patriotism and his litenuy 
factures are coarse woollens, stockings, and other works. His Handbuch der alten GeSchichte (Manual 
worsted stuffs; there are also extensive ironworks, of Anoient History) passed through five editions, the 
The county returns one member to Parliament fifth of which appealed in 1825. He is the author of 

BRECON, or Brecknock, the capital of the above Chronik des Neunzehnten Jabrhunderts (Chronicle 
county, previous to 1885 a parliamentary borough, of the Nineteenth Century); Epistolw Parisienses (he 
stands near its centre, in an open valley at the con- went to Paris in 1807 to oolleot all that has been 
fluenoe of the Honddu and Usk, and consists chiefly left to us by the Greek geographers); Untersuchungen 
of three principal and several minor streets, tolerably fiber Geschiohte, Geographic, und Chronologic (Re- 
straight and well built. Three bridges span the searches on History, Geography, and Chronology); 
Honddu and one the Usk. The principal edifices and of the very uBeful Historische Tabellen (Histori- 
are the county-hall, county jail, barracks, Christ's cal Tables), which were translated into English. 
College (an educational institution on the model of BRJ^E, Matthaus Ignatius van, a Belgian 
the large public schools), the Independent Theologi- painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1773, and died 
cal College, and several of the places of worship. St. there in 1839. He studied at the Academy of Ant- 
John's Church is a fine old building, cruciform, with werp, and under ‘Vincent at Paris. He chiefly ex- 
a massive tower, partly early English, partly in later celled in historical painting, for which he gained a 
style. Pop. in 1891, 5794; in 1901, 5875. prize in 1797. His characteristics are said to have 

BREDA, a town in Holland, province of North been originality and vigour of conception and patience 
Brabant, 24 miles south-west of Bois-le-duc, on in execution, yet he worked with great rapidity, as 
the Merk, a navigable river which connects it with he presented Napoleon in a few hours a tableau of 
the Meuse. Breda, being a strong frontier fortress, the manoeuvres of the fleet on the Scheldt before 
was formerly of the greatest importance to Holland, Antwerp. His first work which attracted attention 
as the chief point of the line of fortresses in front of was the Death of Cato. Among his principal works 
the Meuse. The fortifioations consisted of fifteen are Rubens Dictating his Dying Testament; The 
bastions, as many ravelins, and five born -works, Tomb of Nero at Rome, with a group of itinerant 
beside! the citadel. These being removed, the chief musicians and Lazaroni ; Death of Count Egmont; 
strength of the place now lies in its marshy environs, Van der Werff addressing the famished Populace 
which may easily be laid under water. Breda during the Siege of Leyden in 1576— the burgomaster 
received city rights in 1534 since that time it is represented as saying, 'Take my body and divide 
has often been a subject of contention between the it amongst you.' Van Brde had the title of painter 
Dutch, Spaniards, and French. It was delivered by to the Empress Josephine, and represented many 
treachery into the hands of the Duke of Parma in scenes connected with the French occupation of Bel- 
1581, but was retaken by Maurice of Orange in 1590. gium. He replaced Herreyns as director of the 
The latter capture was accomplished by means of Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, and gained a 
a boat loaded with turf, in which seventy Dutch high reputation by bis teaching. He also evinced a 
soldiers were concealed. Spinola took Breda in cajiacity to excel in sculpture and lithography. 

1625, after a siege of ten months, but it was retaken BREECH or a Gun and Breech-loading. The 
by the Dutch under Frederick Henry of Orange, breech of a gun is that portion of a gun immediately 
in 1637 During the French revolutionary war behind the bore, and which in modern Bmall arms 
Dumouriez made himself master of the city and and artillery is removed to enable the process of 
fortress in February, 1793, and would thereby Lave loading to be effected. The chief advantages of this 

C repared the way for the conquest of Holland had method, over muzzle-loading, are that it greatly iu- 
e not been forced, by the loss of a battle at Neer- creases the quick-firing capacity of the weapon, and 
winden, to evacuate the city and fortress, April 4. adds to the length of range and accuracy of aim, 
In September, 1 794, Breda was attacked by the while affording much facility for cleaning. Though it 
army of Pichegru, but did not surrender till all has only been successfully adopted in quite modern 
Holland was conquered, in the winter of 1 794. On times, the breech -loading principle is nothing new, 
the approach of the Russian vanguard, under General as some of the earliest cannon were so constructed 
Benkendorf, in ] >ec. 1813, the French garrison made The first weajxni of this description utilized as a 
a sally, and the patriotic citizens, profiting by the regular military arm was the needle-gun adopted by 
occasion, rose en masse, shut the gates, and prevented the Prussian government so long ago as 1841, though 
the French from returning into the town. A peace its efficacy and superiority for warlike purposes was 
was concluded at Breda between England and not demonstrated till the successful campaigns of 
Holland in 1667. Pop. (1897), 26,160. Prussia against Denmark and Austria in 1864 and 

BREDA, Jan van, a painter, bom at Antwerp 1866. Other nations also Bpeedily armed their troops 

in 1683; died 1750. Hiflfustudied at first under his with breech -loading rifles, the French having adopted 

father, who had scared some reputation, but after- the Chassepfit breech-loader in 1866, and in Britain 
wards became a close imitator of Breughel de Velours the old Enfield rifle having been converted into » 
and Wouvermans, of whose works he made oopies, breech-loading weapon, and supplied to the troops 
which the most practised eye is scarcely able to dis- the same year. In 1871 the Bnider or oonvertea 
tinguish from the originals. He resided several years Enfield began to be superseded by the Martini 
in England, where he enjoyed a high name, and was Henry rifle, and this again has been superseded in 
much employed by the king and the nobility. On the British army by ’the Lee-Metford magazine rui • 
his return in J725 he was appointed director of the Other European nations have also adopted diner® 
Academy of Antwerp, and was so highly valued by forms of breech-loading rifles. The principle 
his townsmen that his paintings were often the ob- breech -loading has also been applied to arollery» 
jects of keen competition. names of Armstrong and Krupp being associated 
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some of the first modern goni of this type. Its • that in two ways. Individual specimens have been* 
effective use In large guns presented many difficulties, produced possessing a much higher sum of desirable 
and breech-loaders after being introduced in the qualities than any specimens of the original stock 
British servioe were for a time discarded in favour could have exhibited; and from the same stock many 
of muscle-loader*. The latter are certainly simpler varieties have been taken, developing different per 
and stronger; but the former, while facilitating factions, the germs of all of which may have been 
loading, expose the gunners less to the fire of an contained in the original stock, but which it would 
enemy, especially when the gun is firing through a have been impossible to develop simultaneously in a 
ship’s port or the embrasure of a fort. A new type single specimen. But when an effort is made to de- 
of breeoh-loading ordnance of steel has lately been velop rapidly, or to its extreme limit, any particular 
adopted by the British authorities. See Gun, Mus- quality, it is always made at the expense of some 
kkt, Rifle, fto. other quality, or of other qualities generally, by 

BREECHES, a garment for the legs, especially, which the intrinsic value of the result is necessarily 
as distinguished from trousers, for covering the upper affected. High speed in horses for example, is only 
portions of the legs. In England they were formerly attained at the expense of a sacrifice of strength and 
called hose. Breeches or hose were in use even among power of endurance. The celebrated merino sheep, 
the anoient Babylonians, and with them were made so from which the fine wool of Saxony ia taken, are the 
as to cover the foot and supply the place of stockings, result of a system of house breeding which reduces 
la Europe we find hose first used among the Gauls, the general size and vigour of the animal, and di- 
hence the Romans called a part of Gaul breeched minishes the value of the carcass. When animals 
Oaul ( Gallia braccata). In the fifth century they are bred, as in Great Britain, for supplying the market 
had beaome fashionable in Rome. In the time of with meat, the yield can, on the contrary, be greatly 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. the breeches had increased by stall-feeding; but the flavour of meat ao 
assumed enormous dimensions, being stuffed out produced, however fine its appearance, is never equal 
with various materials, as wool, hair, &o. King to that of free animals, and genuine quality is sacri- 
James’s partiality for such breeches is well known, ficed to quantity. In seeking to effect improvement 
and we find him represented in an old engraving with by breeding or cultivation, therefore, much oare and 
wide stuffed breeches tapering to the knee, slashed judgment are needod to calculate not merely how a 
and adorned with lace. In the reign of Charles I. particular effect may be produced, but bow it may 
they took the form of short trousers, loose at the be produced with the smallest sacrifice, and so as to 
knee, and ornamented with ribbons, lace, &c. In leave the greatest balance of advantage in favour of 
the time of William III. the tight knee-breeches the improver. 

came in, and have been supplanted by trousers only Breeding, as a means of improving domestic ani- 
in the present century. mals, has been practised more or less systematically 

BREECHING, a rope used to secure the cannon wherever any attention has been paid to the care of 
of a ship of war, and prevent them from recoiling too animals. The great number of varieties to be found 
much in the time of battle. It is of sufficient length among horses, dogs, pigeonB, and other domestic ani- 
to allow the muzzle of the oannon to come within mals, is in great measure to be attributed to the care 
the ship’s side to be charged. of breeders. It is not from any theory, but from 

BREEDING is the art of improving races of do- common observation, that a knowledge of the advan- 
mestic animals by continuous attention to their pair- tages of a regular attention to breeding has been 
ing, in conjunction with a similar attention to their derived, and the facility with which it may be used 
feeding and general treatment. Both plants and as a means of effecting given purposes has always 
animals show great susceptibility of modification un- been readily discovered by those who have paid at- 
der systematic cultivation. We owe our cereals, our tention to the subject. It is only about a century 
most important garden herbs and fruitB, and our finest and a half, however, and in particular in connection 
flowers to the continued cultivation of wild stocks, with the improvement of the breeds of cattle and 
which in their original form bore but Blight resem- sheep, that the subject has received much attention 
blance to, and gave few indications of, the qualities as one of distinct scientific investigation in relation 
of the perfected specimens. In animals the same to agriculture. The attention of rearers of sheep and 
susceptibility of modification exists to bo great an cattle has for about that period been turned to the 
extent that it would almost seem, on looking in the advantages of breeding. One of the earliest improvers, 
grosB at what has been accomplished by it, to be un- to whom more than any one else the opening up 
limited. Experience, however, shows that great as of the new era was due, was Robert Bakewell, of 
are the results of systematic breeding, there are well- Diahley, in Leicestershire. Commencing hia experi- 
defined limits to its power; and that its application ments about 1745, he found at that time no general 
is attended with many difficulties, even the very ease attention paid to the different breeds throughout the 
with which modifications may be produced rendering country. Every district had its own particular ideas 
it liable to abuse; for in breeding the difficulty is not of excellence, and generally confined itself to its own 
merely to effect changes, nor even to effect them con- breed, many of which were very inferior. Bakewell 
tinuously in a desired direction, but to select with took at once a mercantile view of the subject, and 
proper judgment and due forethought of both near urged tho general cultivation of those qualities whioh 
and remote consequences the directions in which it is were best suited for producing profitable results. He 
most desirable to effect them. Both oultivators of travelled the country, disseminating his principles, 
plants and breeders of animals, when very desirous and he succeeded, after great sacrifices, in producing, 
of producing a particular quality in great perfection, besides other improvements in cattle and horses, the 
“gently saciifice other qualities unduly to it. celebrated Dishley breed of Leicestershire sheep, 
■this may be done to such an extent as to hazard which has since maintained a high reputation. J dee- 
«ven the permanenoe of the quality preferentially well’s principle in forming his stock was to aim at 
eveloped by destroying the basis on which it rests, producing ‘fine forms, small bones, and a disposition 
J h <? te J n ,4 enc y t0 do this is ifc iaot one of the best- to make fat readily’. More recently the subject of 
aebned limits to the power of breeding. There can be breeding has been much discussed by theorists as 
lon S and B yatematie cultivation the well as by practical breeders. The result of inv«- 
»um of desirable qualities in particular rac-w, both of tigation has been to show that in the course of the 
pmnts and animals, lias been greatly increased, and improvements effected, there has often been a great 
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Waste of power. One Improver, for example, has 
sacrificed Che wool of a particular breed of sheep to 
Che oaroaes; another has subsequently improved the 
wool but diminished the yield of meat, the facility 
with, which different objects might be accomplished 
thus often leading to more fluctuation in the aims of 
the breeders than wan consistent with steady im- 
provement Thus much has been ascertained by the 
general observation of results, and a few leading 
principles have been laid down, but little exact know- 
ledge has been acquired as to how the improvements 
of breeding are effected. Opposite theories are con- 
tended for with equal zeal, while the practical skill 
of the experienced breeder appears to derive little 
assistance from either, successful experiment as well 
as opinion being ranged on both sides of the question. 
Breeding is thus still to a great extent a matter of 
individual judgment and experience, even those who 
know most about it differing in their explanation of 
the facts, and of the causes to which they assign their 
own improvements. In this state of matters we 
shall indioate briefly a few of the leading facts and 
opinions in regard to the remarkable improvement 
which has been effected in the breeds of sheep and 
cattle in this country, which has made our stock the 
wonder and admiration of other countries. 

That a great and general improvement in the size, 
weight, and quality of our Bheep aud oxen has been 
effected, is undoubted; and it is equally undoubted 
that this improvement has been due to the continued 
application of the skill of practical breeders. This is 
proved by the fact that improvement has closely fol- 
lowed the state of our markets. The impress which 
Bakewell gave to the movement has continued more 
consistently than any other characteristic which has 
attended it Quantity of meat, Bmallnesa of bone, 
lightness of offal; in cows, yiold and quality of milk; 
in sheep, weight and fineness of wools, have all been 
studied with remarkable effects; but those who have 
had occasion to observe the details of the improve- 
ments, will find in all of them a close relation to mer- 
cantile value. In particular cases, cows have been 
made to yield milk much superior to the goneral 
quality, but the quantity of the yield in these cases 
Is limited, and improvement in tliis direction has 
consequently been restricted. Experiment has shown 
that British sheep can be made to yield longer and 
finer wool than is usually taken from them ; but with 
the British cost of feeding, and with the British mar- 
ket for meat close at hand, the inducement to bring 
wool to the highest attainable perfection is outweighed 
by the immediate advantages of a good yield of fair 
quality, together with n valuable carcass. On the 
other hand, it pays eminently to bring sheep and 
oxen early to the market, and the age at which an 
animal reaches full condition has been considerably 
advanced in this direction. While an improvement 
such as this affordB abundunt evidence of the great 
susceptibility of change in animal nature, it is less 
conclusive in regard to the settlement of first princi- 
ples than a similarly extensive ex]>eriment conducted 
on a purely theoretical basis might have been It is 
therefore the less surprising to find differences of 
opinion on theoretical Bunts. One point may be 
stated with confideqjk bjT generally admitted, and as 
the true basis of practical improvement; and beyond 
this it is soaroely safe to go. It is on the individual 
■election of suitable animals that the improvement 
of qualities transmitted by descent must rest, and 
the more gradual the stages of improvement are — 
that is, the more ■imilar the breed of the animals 
possessing distinctive differences — the more surely 
may the improvement be maintained and transmitted 
in succeeding generations. This fundamental prin- 
ciple gives a standing-point to the advocates of both 


the opposite theories of tn-and-m and cross breeding. 
Theorists generally are opposed to the former, and 
it is commonly held by them as tending to degene- 
racy. This is stoutly denied by some practical breed- 
ers, and not without an appearanoe of facts on which 
to rest their opinion. If in-and-in-breeding has its 
, dangers, It cannot be denied that cross-breeding has its. 
When the breeds are too dissimilar, there is always 
a tendency in subsequent generations to relapse to 
their former types. There is the still greater dan- 
ger when the breed experimented upon has valuable 
qualities, of sacrificing them for a doubtful equivalent 
The number of experiments frequently made in oppo- 
site directions has already been alluded to as an 
abuse to which cross-breeding is liable. When the 
practice of breeders is dominated by a general prin- 
ciple, such as the mercantile desire of profit alluded 
to, there is a further danger, not perhaps sufficiently 
considered, of destroying original types, and bringing 
the qualities of the different breeds into a dead level 
of uniformity. This may seem inconsistent with the 
variety of practice just referred to, but is not really 
so. Although starting on different roads, and some- 
times in diverging directions, our breeders all tend 
to the same point, and ultimately reach it by aban- 
doning their divergences. The tendency of modern 
breeding, liko many other tendencies of civilization, 
is more and more to the production of uniform types. 
The history of the different British breeds affords 
some curiouB instances of the rapid and extensive 
conquest of superior over inferior breeds; and the 
same process is still going on, governed by the same 
principle, an exact calculation of the mercantile re- 
turns of each breed. If this calculation always com- 
prehended every element of ultimate value, there 
would be no danger, as differences of locality would 
condition differenco of breed ; but mercantile calcu- 
lations are not usually so profound, and their ten- 
dency hitherto has been in the direction of levelling 
distinctions. All the desirable qualities of a species, 
as has been already mentioned, are not, however, de- 
veloped in a single variety. The gardener, whose 
glory it is to produce every possible development of 
beauty in the forms of his plants, is in no danger of 
forgetting this. Tho breeder of cattle, who lookB to 
an immediate return for a large quantity of cheaply 
fed meat, is very differently situated. Perhaps the 
dangers of in-and-in-breeding are associated more 
than is suspected with the practice of castration, 
which forms so universal a part of the artificial treat- 
ment of domesticated, and esf>ecially of gregarious 
animals, and which in the course of a few generations 
must bring the stock of a particular owner into the 
closest consanguinity. If this is so, probably many 
of the advantages of cross-breeding might be gained 
without destroying particular breeds by frequent and 
judicious interchanges among neighbouring oreeders 
When there is a deficiency of desirable qualities in 
any breed, there con be no risk in having recourse to 
cross -breeding; but when a particular breed, such as 
our West Highland cattle, possesses high excellences, 
it is probably safer to leave them undisturbed, lor 
an account of the different breeds of British oattle 
and sheep, see Dr. MacDonald on Cattle, Sheep, and 
Deer See also our article Agriculture. 
BREEZES. Sea and Land. See Wind. 

BREGENZ (ancient Brigantium), a town of Aue 
tria-Hungary, in Vororlberg, 77 miles w. by N. Inn® 
bruck; pop. in 1890, 6739. It occupies a beaut! 
ful site on a slope which rises from the Lake of ton- 
stance and terminates on Mount Gebbard, wnere 
the ruins of the ancient stronghold of the Counts 
Montfort are still seen. It consists of an old town, 
which ib \ery poorly built, and a modern, wnicn 
more attractive. Among its edifices are three ohurona* 
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and two monasteries. Its chief manufacture is frame- . BREMEN, a port and free elty of Germany, and 
work and other wooden fittings for houses, and it an independent member of the empire, one of the 
trades in com, fruit, wine, butter, and cattle. There three Hanse towns, Is situated on the Weser, about 
are saltpetre works, blast fumaoes, and coal-mines in 60 miles from its mouth, in its own small tenitory of 
. . . , square miles, besides whioh it possesses the town 

BREHON (Irish, brettheam, a judge), an ancient and port of Bremerhoven at the mouth of the river, 
magistrate among the Irish. These magistrates seem The town is divided into the old town (Altstadt), on 
to have been hereditary, and before the introduction tho right bank of the river; the new town (Neustadt), 
of Christianity they probably combined the offices of on the left bank of the river; and the extensive 
judge and priest They administered justice to their suburbs (Vorstadte). The first is separated from 
respective tribes — each tribe had one brehon— seated the suburban quarters adjoining by the ramparts of 
in the open air upon some sods placed on a hill or the city, now converted into fine walks and pleasure- 
eminence. Spenser in his View of the State of Ire- grounds, and forms a sort of semicircle on the right 
land refers to the Brehon law as an unwritten code bank of the river. The new town lies on the left 
handed down by tradition. He expresses no favour- bank of the river opposite the old, with which It is 
able opinion of it either in regard to the distribution connected by three bridges, two of them crossing the 
of property or the security of life. In his view of main stream, and the third crossing an arm of it 
the practical working of the law he was probably called the Little Weser, besides a railway bridge, 
right, but he was mistaken in regarding it as an un- Extensive suburbs lie on this side also. The streets 
written code. Patriarchal as was the administration of the old town are generally narrow and crooked, 
of the Brehon law, its transmission was not left to and lined with antioue houses in the Btyle of the 
tradition. In the earliest manuscripts extant it is middle ages. This is the business quarter of the 
said to have been revised bv St. Patrick and other city, and contains tho chief public buildings, inolud- 
learned men, who expunged from it the traces of ing the cathedral, the old Gothio council-house, with 
heathenism, and formed it into a code called the the famous wmo-cellar below it, the modem town- 
Senchus Mor, about 440, and it is implied that a hall, the Srhiltting or merchants’ -house, tho old and 
previous written code existed. The Brehon law was the new exchange, &c. The new town has straight, 
exclusively in force in Ireland until the year 1170. well-built streets, lined mostly with dwelling-houses 
Various ineffectual attempts were made by the and shops. The suburbs also consist chiefly of 
English government to suppress it, by the statute of dwelling-houses, and as these often have gardens in 
Kilkenny (Edward III.), 1366, by acts of Honry VI., front, the streets have a very pleasant aspeot. The 
in 1440 and 1460. It was finally abolished by James chief ecclesiastical building is the cathedral, a 
I. in 1605. The Brehon lawB, like other laws passed Romanesque edifice, founded in 1044, subsequently 
at the same period of European history, contained, added to at various times, and in 1888-93 provided 
with some rude principles of justice, many barbarous with two new western towers. There are several 
institutions. The state of society indicated in them other old and interesting churches, as thoBe of St. 
BeeiuB to be a sort of transition from the communal Ansgar, St. Stephen, and St. John. Among build- 
ownership and periodical repartition of the land, ings of recent erection are the court-horae, savings 
found among several Teutonic nations, to a manorial bank, and railway-station. There are several squares 
organization. Several distinct social ranks are in- and open spaces, and besides the pleasure-grounds 
dicated, ranging from the nobles to the serfs. They formed from the ramparts, a large public park has 
had regular courts, with tho right of appeal from been laid out on the n. side of the town. Bremen 
lower to higher ones. Most offenceB, even including is well supplied with schools and other educational 
murder, could be commuted by fines, which were institutions, and possesaos a museum, a library 
fixed with minute precision; but the finea were paid (120,01)0 vols.), an observatory, &c. The manu- 
in kind, since coined money was unknown. The facturing establishments include tobacco and cigar 
laws also carefully provide for and regulate the rear- factories, sugar-refinerieB, rice-mills, iron-foundries, 
ing of the children of the upper classes by members and machine works, rope and sail works, and ship- 
of the subordinate classes. The marriage laws were building yards. It is from its commerce, however, 
of a very Ioohp character, and the law of inheritance that Bremen derives its importance. Its situation 
is obscure and complicated. Until rccontly these renders it the emporium of Hanover, Brunswick, 
laws have been involved in great obscurity. A Hesse, and other countries traversed by the Weser, 
commission was appointed by the Earl of Eglinton, and next to Hamburg it » the principal seat of the 
as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in 1852, to superintend export and import trade of Germany. Recently the 
the publication and translation of the ancient laws Weser has been deepened so that sea going ships 
of Ireland; and between 1866 and 1885 an edition drawing 17 feet of water can now ascend to the 
of tho Senchus Mor was published in five volumes. Bremen docks, but the gieat bulk of the shipping 
See also Sir H. S Maine's Early History of Insti- trade centres in Bremerhaven and Geestemiinde. 
tutions. Bremerhaven is now a place of over 18,000 inhabi- 

BRErSGAU. flee Bbibgau. tants, and is provided with excellent docks capable 

BREITENFELD, a village of Saxony, in the of receiving the largest vessels ; it is connected by 
circle of, and 4 miles n. of, Leipzig. Here two railway with Bremen, where the chief trading com- 
hattles were gained by the Swedes during the Thirty panies, merchants, and brokers have their offices. 
Years’ war. In the first, fought on 7th Sopt. 1631, The greater portion of the German trade with the 
Oustavus Adolphus, joined by the Saxons, defeated United States posses through Bremen, and it is the 
and Pappenheim ; in the second, on Nov. 2nd, chief port of emigration on tho Continent. The 
1642, Torstenson, who had succeeded on the death chief imports are tobacco, raw cotton and cotton 
<»f Baner to the command of the Swedish army in manufactures, wool and woollen manufactures, rice, 
Germany, again defeated the Imperialists under the coffee, grain, petroleum, &c., which are of course 
Archduke Leopold and Piocolomini, who had ad- chiefly re-exportod to other parts of Germany and 
▼anoed to the relief of Leipzig, invested by the the Continent. The imports and “ re 

5" e .^ e8 \ , Leipzig surrendered after the battle, each of the annual value of over ^40,000,00°. _Th^ 
eitenfeld was also the scene of a portion of the population of the town in 1897 was HS,188, o 
n t ipzi 8’ won the allies against Napoleon, total territory (including Bremerhaven), 202,465 

16th to 19th October, 1818, Bremen first rose into note about 788, when it was 
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made the seat of a blihoprlo by Charlemagne. Ik was 
afterwards raised to the dignity of an archbishopric, 
and by the end of the fourteenth oentury it bad be* 
oome virtually a free imperial city. At the treaty 
of Westphalia In 1648 tbs arcbbishoprio was seen* 
lari zed, and became a duchy under the supremacy of 
Sweden. In 1731, when the Elector of Brunswick 
gained possession of the duchy, the privileges of 
Bremen as a free city were confirmed. From 1810 
to 1813 it formed part of the Frenoh Empire. The 
constitution is in most respects republican. The 
legislative authority is shared by the senate, a body 
of eighteen (twelve of whom must be lawyers, ana 
five merchants) elected for life, and presided over by 
two of their own number alternately, who have the 
title of burgomaster; and by an assembly of 160 
citizens elected for six years. The executive power 
is intrusted to the senate and senatorial committees. 
In 1896-97 the revenue of Bremen amounted to 
£927,884, and the expenditure to £1,322,382. The 
total debt amounted in 1897 to £7,117,991, aud was 
contracted entirely for public works. 

BBEMER, Fbbderika, a Swedish novelist of 
European reputation, born near Abo in Finland on 
Aug. 17th, 1801 ; died at Arsta, 31st Dec., 1865. 
At the age of eight she wrote verses both in Swedish 
and French. She early visited Paris, and at subse- 
quent periods of her life, up to 1861, she travelled 
in America, England, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, and Palestine. She also resided for some 
time in Norway. She wrote an account of her 
travels; but her fame ohiefly rests on her novels, 
whioh depict with great simplicity, tenderness, and 
humour the manners and life of Sweden and Nor- 
way. They have been translated into German, 
Frenoh, and English. She exercised some influence 
in her own country as a social reformer. The Eng- 
lish titles of some of her principal works are The 
President’s Daughters, The Neighbours, Nma, and 
Strife and Peace. 

BREMERHAVEN. See Bremen. 

BRENDAN (or Brenainn), Saint, of Clonfert, 
was born in 484 at what is now Tralee in Kerry. 
He was educated under his relative Bishop Ere, 
and St. Jarlath of Tuam, and was ordained by the 
former. Shortly afterwards he went on a seven 
years’ voyage in search of ‘ the mysterious land far 
from human ken but without success. Later he 
visited and lived in Brittany for a time ; and after 
his return he again set out to Beek the distant para- 
dise, which he ultimately found. When he again 
reached Ireland he founded the monastery of Cluain 
Fearta (Olonfert), and he seems to have visited 
Scotland at this time. He died in 577. His two 
voyages form the basis of the celebrated medieval 
legend of the Navigation of St. Brendan; but in the 
legend they are united into one and combined with 
otner stories. Where Brendan’s voyages really led 
him we do not knbw. The Book of Lismore contains 
a life of St. Brendan. — Another Irish saint of the 
same name was bora about 490 and died in 573. 
He was a friend of Columba, and founded a monos** , 
tery at Birr (Parsonstown) in King’s County. 

BRENNER, Mount, a mountain in the Tyrol, 
situated between IsmsbrSfe and Sterzing, and be- 
tween the rivers lm$ Aioha, and Adige, forming 
part of the Tyrolese Alps, 6777 feet in height. The 
rOad from Germany to Italy traverses this mountain. 
It reechos the elevation of 4658 feet, and is about 12 
miles long. This is one of the lowest roads practi- 
cable for carriages over the main chain of the Alps, 
and also one of the moat ancient, having been used 
by the Romans* In 1867 a railway over the Brenner 
Pass was opened, so that Italy and Germany were 
connected by an unbroken line of rails. 


BRENNUS, the name or title of several prinoes 
of the anoient Gauls, supposed to be derived from 
the Kymrian brenhin, a king. ▲ leader of the Sen. 
ones, a Gallic nation in the upper part of Italy, the 
most famous personage who is mentioned under this 
name, made an invasion into the Roman territory 
about the year 890 b.o. A battle was fought near 
the river Allia, the Romans were totally defeated, 
and Brennus took possession of the oity, whioh had 
been previously abandoned by the inhabitants. The 
capitol only was provided with a garrison; but 
several aged citizens of rank, amounting in the 
whole to about eighty, had resolved to remain in 
the oity and devote themselves to the infernal 
deities. Attired in their sacerdotal, consular, and 
triumphal robes, they seated themselves in their 
chairs of office in the middle of the forum, awaiting 
death. When Brennus arrived at the forum, he wob 
struck with astonishment at their venerable aspect. 
The Gauls looked upon them as so many statues of 
deities, and feared to go near them, but ultimately 
they were all massacred. Rome was saoked, and all 
the inhabitants who yet remained in their houses 
were slain. BrennuB then assaulted the capitol, and 
being repelled with considerable loss, he set fire to 
the city and levelled it with the ground. While 
the garrison of the capitol was in great distress 
Brennus attempted a surprise by night, in which 
he would have succeeded had not the cackling of 
the geese, Bacred to Juno, alarmed the garrison, and 
the Gauls were repulsed. After six months Brennus 
offered to raise the siege and leave the Roman terri- 
tory for 1000 lbB. of gold. When the gold was weighed, 
Brennus threw his sword into the soale beside the 
weights and cried out, ‘Woe to the vanquished 1’ 
According to Pol) bius the Gauls returned home in 
safety with their booty. The Roman legend fol- 
lowed by Livy bears that Brennus was defeated, 
and his array entirely destroyed, by Comlllut, a dis- 
tinguished Roman exile who had retired to the city 
of Ardea, and who arrived with succour in time to 
save the capitol. — Another Brennus in B.O. 279 ad- 
vanced into Greece with an enormous force, said to 
have amounted to 150,000 foot and 61,000 horse. 
After ravaging Macedonia he entered Thessaly and 
marched towards Thermopylae, where an army of 
20,000 Greeks was asHemoled, supported by an 
Athenian fleet on the coast. The Gauls were re- 
pulsed in a sanguinary battle, but, in order to separate 
the Greeks, they dispersed themselves to plunder the 
country. Brennus himself attacked the temple of 
Dolphi, which was defended by only 4000 men, but 
was again repulsed, and carried out of the battle 
fainting with his wounds. Unwilling to survive bis 
defeat, ne put an end to bis life by copious draughts 
of wine. The Greeks attributed their victory to the 


asistance of Apollo. 

BRENTA (ancient Medoacus Major), a river in 
'forth Italy. Its source is Lake Caldonazzo in the 
ryrol, 8 miles s.E. of Trent, whence it flows s.b.* 
vith a winding course of 1 12 miles, and falls into the 
Adriatic through the canal of Brenta-nova or Bren- 
ono, at Brondolo. Formerly its embouchure was at 
I’uBina, opposite Venice. The old course has been 
orraed into a canal, and is the ohief means of coiu- 
nunication between Padua and Venioe, the new 
hannel being comparatively little used. , 

BRENTANO, Clemens, a German poet ana 

omancist, wob born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 

778; died at Aschaffenburg in 1842. He studied at 
'ena, and resided by turns there and at Fran* 
leidelberg, Vienna, and Berlin. In 181® he ** 
o the convent of DUlmen, in Mtinster, and the 
ears of his life were spent at Ratlsbon, M * 

nd Frankfort-on-the-Main. These frequent changes 
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mn dm to a restless disposition oombined with In the winter months, beg inning with November and 
morbid and misanthropic views, which gave a peculiar December, it affords amusement to our s portsmen, to 
charaoter to his writings. With a powerful imagine- whom it offers an easy mark, aa the instinct of the 
tion, his genius was tinged with tnystloism, eccen- birds causes them, when alarmed, to ‘crowd together, 
tricity, and a strong tendency to sarcasm. He was It is considered the finest and moat delicate For the 
the brother of Elisabeth von Arairn, Goethe’s ‘ Bet- table of all the birds of the goose tribe. The Ti im di w 
tina.’ Among his principal works are— Satires und market is well supplied with it in winter. 

Poetisohe Splele, 1800 (Satires and Poetical Fancies); BRESCIA (Latin, Brixia), a city of Lombardy, 
Godwi, oder das Steinerna Bild der Mutter, 1801 North Italy, 40 miles n.w of Verona, and about 
(The Mother's Statue), an ultra-romantic production, the same distance n. c. of Lodi, on e beautiful 
which he himself calls a very wild romance ; Die plain on the banks of the riversMella and Gam. 
Lustigen Muaikanten, 1808 (The Joyous Musicians); It is the capital of the province of the seme name. 
Ponce de Leon, 1804; Die Griindung Prigs, 1816 It is a handsome and flourishing city, of a square 
(The Founding of Prague), said to be his most suo- form, about 4 rntiw in circuit, and surrounded 
cessful drama ; Gokel, Hinkel, und Gakelsia, 1888, a by walls; its streets are spacious, and tts public 
satire on the times; Geschichte vom braven Kaspar buildings numerous, particularly its churches, which 
und dem schtinen Annerl (History of the Brave Cas- are further remarkable for the number and value of 
par and the Beautiful Annerl, 2d edition, 1851), which the paintings with which they are enriched. A few 
Is considered a masterpiece as a novelette. of them only, however, have much pretension to 

BRENTFORD, the county town of Middlesex, Eng- architectural beauty; amongst those that have are 
land, 7 miles w. of London. It has a weekly market the cathedral, a handsome structure of white marble, 
ind two annual fairs. Here Edmund Ironside defeat- and the Church of San Domenico. But however 
sd the Danea, under Canute, in 1016; and Prince plain in exterior appearance most of the Bresciaa 
Rupert apart of the Parliamentary forces, under , churches may be, they are all richly decorated within 
Colonel Hollis, in 1642. Sion House, the magnifi- with the moat beautiful frescoes, and other creations 
cent edifice of the Duke of Somerset, where Lady of taste and art The other buildings most worthy 
Jane Grey resided, now belonging to the Duke of of notice are the Palazzo della Logia, and the Broletto. 
Northumberland, was built here on the site of a The first was intended for the palace of the munlci- 
suppressed nunnery. Brentford has a considerable pality, or town-hall; it is composed of the richest 
retail trade, a soap manufactory, and extensive saw- marbles, and was worked upon by the first architects 
tag and planing mills. Pop. of Old and New Brent- of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries successively, 
ford m 1871, 11,091; in 1891, 13,738; in 1901, 15,171. The Broletto, the ancient palace of the republic, 
BRENT GOOSE, or Brant Goosk, a name combines the Characters of fortress and town-hall, 
applied to several geese smaller than the ordinary and is surmounted by a great tower, whose deeply- 
wild goose, darker in colour, and much more marine cleft Italian battlements produce a singularly grand 
in their habits, whence they are also known as black effect. The whole is in a colossal style, and marked 
geese and sea geese. The name barnacle or bernicle by the peculiar characteristics of the age in which it 
goose has also been applied to one or more of them, rose — supposed to be about the end of the twelfth, 
thus loading to a considerable amount of confusion, and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. The city 
These geese generally have the beak short, slender, contains also a lyceum, two gymnasia, an athenaum, 
convex, and truncated, with edges laminated inter- a college, with a museum of antiquities, and a 
nally but not vUibly from the exterior. The com- botanic garden; a public library, with 30,000 volumes; 
icon barnacle or bernicle — the goose to which the a theological seminary, a handsome theatre, a corn- 
name barnacle is properly applied — Bcmicla or exchange, an extensive hospital, and other educational 
Brenta leucopsit , or Ana cr leucopais, is much smaller and charitable establishments. There are seventy-two 
than the gray goose The back is of an ashy gray, public fountains in the streets and squares, besides 
variegated with black; the face and neck pure white; some hundreds of private ones. Outride the town 
neck and tail black. It is a common winter visitor is a cemetery, begun in 1815, designed by VantinL 
in the British Islands. An old fable made it grow Brescia is a place of considerable trade and menu- 
on trees like a fruit, the birds being believed to take facturing industry. Near it are large iron- works, 
origin In the crustaceans known as barnacle*-, it was and its fire-arms are esteemed the best that are made 
consequently eaten during Lent. The brent goose, in Italy. It has also silk, linen, and paper factories, 
properly so called, the licrnicla Brenta or torquata , tan-yardB, and oil mills, and is an important mart for 
or Anser Bemicla , is still smaller, and lighter in raw silk. But it derives its greatest interest from 
proportion to size. The back ib of a very deep gray ; its fine Roman remains, having been at one time the 
the head, neck, and upper part of the breast black; seat of a Roman colony. These first attracted atten- 
a spot on each side of the neck, and the under tion in the seventeenth century; although, as far as 
feathers of the tail, are pure white; the belly is regards inscriptions, they had been objects of especial 
white, the bill and fut black. The brent goose is care to the citizens of Brescia for two centuries before 

remarkable for length of wing and powerful flight. It this period, but it was not till 1820 that any very 
is a winter bird of passage in many parts of the con- earnest efforts were made to bring the buried remains 
tments of Europe and Amerioa, particularly Fiance, df entire buildings to light Since that period some 
Germany, Holland, Great Britain, the Umted States, remarkable disooveries have been made, embracing 
and Canada. Its home iB in high northern latitudes, beridee numerous statues and Inscriptions the beautiful 
to which it retires in summer to breed. It has marble temple of Vespasian, and a number of noble and 
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(he chief town of the Cenomani, a Gallic tribe, who 
were conquered by the Humana. It became the seat 
of a Roman oolony under Augustus about b.o. 15, 
and afterwards a municipium. In the year 412 it 
was burned by the Goths, and was soon afterwards 
destroyed by Attila; but was rebuilt about the 
ear 452. It was taken by Charlemagne in 774. 
n 986 Otho I. of Saxony declared it a free city, 
and it bo remained for nearly three centuries, taking 
an active part in the feuds of the GuelphB and 
Ghibellincs, and ultimately put itself under the pro- 
tection of Venice in 1426. In 1796 it was taken by 
the Frenoh, and was assigned to Austria by the gene- 
ral treaty signed at Vienna on June 9, 1815. In 
1849 it was involved in the commotions of continen- 
tal Europe; Its streets were barricaded, but the city 
was eventually captured by the Austrians under 
General Haynau. It was ceded to Sardinia by the 
treaty of Zurich in 1859. Pop. (189G), 07,500. 

BIIESLAU, a large city of the Gorman Empire, 
and the second in the Prussian dominions, being ex- 
celled in population only by the capital, Berlin, is 
the capital of the province of Silesia. It is situated 
in a spacious plain at the confluence of the Ohlau 
and the Oder, the latter dividing it into two main 
portions (the largest on the left bank), which, with 
islands in the river, are connected by a large number 
of bridges. The streets of the older quarters arc 
narrow, those of the newer broad. There are electric 
and other tramwayB. The public squares and build- 
ings are handsome. The fortifications which sur- 
rounded the old or inner city have been converted 
into promenades, and the ditch into an ornamental 
sheet of water. The cathedral, built in 1148-1680, 
and restored in 1875, the Protestant churches of St. 
Elizabeth and St. Mary Magdalene, the Ratlihaus 
or town-hall, a Gothic structure of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the municipal buildings, the 
government buildings, the building for the provincial 
diet, the royal residence, court-houBes, oxchange, and 
university buildings are among the most remarkable 
buildings. The university was founded in 1702 as 
a Roman Catholic university, with which was com- 
bined the Protestant one at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
transferred hither in 1811; and there are now two 
faculties of theology, one Catholic the other Evan- 
gelical, besides three others. The university has 
attached to it a museum of natural history, a cabinet 
of antiquities, a library of 320,000 volumes, includ- 
ing many old woiks and manuscripts, an observatory, 
a picture gallery, a botanic garden, &c. The num- 
ber of studentB amounts to about 1500. Thore are 
numerous other educational institutions, ob well as 
hospitals and asylumB. Breslau carries on an ex- 
tensive trade in the products and manufactures of 
Silesia, principally in corn, wool, metals, glass, coals, 
and timber. The Oder is navigable and there is a 
connection with Berlin by the Odei -Spree canal. 
The industries compriso iron-founding, bell-founding, 
the manufacture of machinery, railway carriages, 
organs and other musical instruments, oigars, oil, 
spirits, &c., brewing, and glaBs-painting. There are 
two annual wool -fairs, which are largely attended. 
The pop. in 1885 was 29Q04O; in 1895, 378,260; 
with suburbs, 405, (Ul. Breslau was the seat of a 
bishoprio by the yJi 1000; an independent duchy 
from 1163 to 1335 ; was ceded to Austria, after many 
wars and calamities, in 1527. It was conquered by 
Frederick IL of Prussia in 1741. It was from this 
time the scene of frequent warfare, being successively 
attacked by Austrians, French, Russians, and Prus- 
sians. It was twioe occupied by the French, in 1807 
and 1818 . Its fortifications were destroyed by Na- 
poleon in 1807 . but it finally remained in the handB 
of Prussia. 


BRESSAY, one of the Shetland Islea, a. of the 
mainland, from which it is separated by Bressay 
Sound, about 6 miles long and 1 to 8 in breadth. 
Its line of ooast is rocky and deeply indented; the 
interior is hilly, rising m the Wart of Bressay to 
7 42 feet, and is to a great extent covered with peat- 
moss. There are a number of small streams and 
Bmall lakes. On the a. there are three bold head- 
lands: the Ord, the Bard, and the Hamm&r. The 
inhabitants arc mostly crofters, Bailors in the mer- 
chant service, or fishermen. Hosiery is the only 
manufacture. Bressay Sound forms a safe harbour 
(Lerwick Ilarbour) about 1 mile tolj mile in breadth, 
having Lerwick on its weBt side. Pop. (1891), 802. 

BREST, a fortified seaport and naval station of 
France, in the department of Finistbre, in the former 
province of Brittany, situated at the mouth of the 
Fenfeld, 320 miles 8. by w. from PariB. It has one 
of the best harbours in France, and a safe roadstead, 
capable of containing 500 men-of-war in 8, 10, and 
15 fathoms at low water, and it is the chief Btation 
of the French mariue. The coast on both sides is 
well fortified. The entrance to the roads, known as 
Le Goulet, is narrow and difficult, with covered rockB, 
that make it dangerous to those not well acquainted 
with it. Thore are immense magazines, workshops, 
barracks, roperies, &c., and the dockyard employs 
about 8000-9000 men. Several docks are cut in 
the Bolid rock. Brest, which in the middle ages was 
of so much importance that it was Baid, ‘ He is not 
Duke of Brittany who is not lord of Brest’, had sunk 
by the beginning of the reign of Louis XIII. to little 
more than a village. Richelieu resolved to makt it 
the seat of a vast naval arsenal, but little was done 
till the beginning of the reign of Louis XTV., when 
Duqucsne came to superintend the works. Yauban 
followed him, and fortified it. In 1694 the combined 
fleots of England and Holland disembarked a force 
which attempted to take Brest, but was repulsed 
with great loss. June 1, 1794, the French fleet was 
beaten off Brest by the British, under Howe, who 
took from them six ships of the line, and sunk a 
soventh. The manufacturing industry of Brest is 
inconsiderable, but its commerce is extonsive. Its 
chief exports are cereals; its principal imports colo- 
nial produce and naval stores. The pop. in 1890 was 
74,538. 

BRETAGNE. See Bmttany. 

BRETEU1L, Louis Charles Auguste le Tonne- 
lieu, Kaiion de, a Frenoh diplomatist, was bom in 
the department of the lndro in 1780, and died at 
Paris on Nov. 2nd, 1807. After a period of mili- 
tary service he became in 1758 minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Copenhagen, and afterwards occupied similar 
postB i n Sweden, Austria, NapleB, and again inVienna. 
Hih embassy to Vienna explains his attachment to 
the Queen Marie Antoinette. As minister and 
secretary of state after Necker’s dismissal in 1789, 
he was a zealous defender of the monarchy; he was 
therefore considered as one of the greatest ®P ero . ® B 
of the revolution. After the capture of the Bastille 
(14th July) ho escaped by a hasty flight. I? 
Louis XVI. intrusted him with secret negotiations, 
for his restoration to the throne, at the principal 
northern courts. The Convention issued a decree 
against him. In 1802 he returned, with the per- 
mission of the government, to France. 

BRETIGNY, a village of France in the depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loire, 0 miles s.B. of Chartres, 
the Paris and Orleans Railway. By the treaty ox 
Brdtigny, concluded on the 8th of May, f 

tween Edward III of England and John U. « 
France, the latter, who had been taken prwme 
the battle of Poitiers, recovered his liberty __ 
ransom of 8,000,000 crowns, to be p«M to •» J 
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Edward renounced hie olaim to the crown of France, Breughel. He also painted for other roasters land- 
and relinquished a portion of his conquests and pos- scapes as back grounds to their pieces, and sometimes 
sessions in that country, including Anjou and Maine, little figures in them. lie was a very prolific artist 
and the greater part of Normandy; receiving the In connection with Rubens he represented Adam 
oession in independent sovereignty of the duchy of and Eve in Paradise. The figures in this picture 
Aquitaine, with all its dependencies; Gascony, Poitou, are painted by Rubens. This pieoe, his Four Ele- 
Saintonge, Aunia, Agenoia, Pdrigord, Limousin, ments, also Vertumnus and Fomona, which were all 
Quercy, Rouergue, Angoumoia, together with Calais, executed jointly with ltubenB, are among his prin- 
the oounties of Ponthieu and Guinea, and the vis* cipal performances He is said to have been bora 
county of MontreuiL in 1608; other authorities snv 1509, 1675, or 1689. 

BRETSCHNEIDER, Heinrich Gottfried von, He visited Italy, and enriched his imagination 
was horn at Gera 6th May, 1789; died 1st Nov. 1810. with beautiful scenery, lie ih said to have died 
He was educated at the institute of Herrnhuters at in 1642, or by other authorities 1626. Other mem- 
Ebersdorf, entered the army as a cornet in the rogi- bers of this family, belonging to a luter period, are 
ment of Count Brtthl, was present at the bottle of Ambrose, who was directm of the Antwerp Academy 
Kolin, and afterwards became captain of a Prussian of Painting botwcon 1636 and 1670; and Abraham, 
free-corps, and was made prisoner by the French who for a time resided in Italy, and died in 1690; 
Luring his forced stay in France he acquainted him- the brother of the latter, .John Baptist, who tiled in 
self with the language, and with the spirit of the Homo; and Abraham s son, Caspar Breughel, known 
pt ople. On his return he was appointed governor of as a painter of flowers and fruits. 

E-ungen in Nassau. This government lieing shortly BREVE, a note of the third degree of length, arm 
supprosBed, ho travelled in England and France, and formally of a square figuie, as H ; but now made of 
became associated with Count Vergennes, who cm- an oval shape, with a lino perpendicular to the stave 
ployed him in diplomatic missions Ho returned to on each of its sides : . The breve, in its simple 

Germany in 1772, and was shortly afterwards engaged state, that is, without a dot after it, is equal in lnra 
In the service of Austria, where he was first named tion to one quarter of a large, or to two semibreves, 
vice-governor of the banat of Temesvar. This banat and is then called imperfect; but, when dotted, it is 
ha\ing been incorporated in Hungary in 1778, he equal to three-eighths of a large, or to three seml- 
obtained the appointment of librarian to the Uni- breves, which bting the greatest length it can 
varsity of Buda Here his hostility to the monks, assumo, it is then called perfect. It is now chiefly 
and especially to the Jesuits, led him into trouble; used at the close of passages or compositions, 
although the Emperor Joseph II., who held the same BKI5VET, .i term borrowed from the French, and 
views, declared himself his protector. He was obliged applied in Britain and the United States to rank in 
to retire from Buda, and was appointed librarian at the army conferred upon officers on account of special 
Lemberg, and also counsellor to the government. In and long service, and higher than that for which 
1809 he retired with the title of aulic counsellor, regimental pay is received. Thus a brevet-major 
His views wore liberal and somewhat sceptical, aervoH as captain in Iub regiment, and draws pay as 
which, with his active opposition to the monastic such. 

orders, gained him many euemiea. His piinripul BREVIARY (from the Latin breviarium), a Bum- 
works are: Reise nach London und Paris, &c., 1817; mary or abridgment of prayers. The breviary is the 
Almanach der Heiligen auf 1788 ; Waller’s Loben book containing the daily ofhees which all who are 
und Sitten, &c. (1793). in the orders of the Church of Rome, or enjoy any 

BRETT, Richard, theologian, born 1661 ; died Catholic benefice, aro obliged to read. It is an ab- 
1637. He was rector of IJuainton in Berks, and ridgment of similar offices previously iu use Timbre- 


name from a village not for from Breda. This was what time the use of the breviary was first enjoined. 
Pieter Breughel, also called, from the character and St. Basil, St. Jerome, and St. Ambrose speak of the 
subject of most of his representations, the Droll or seven hours called canonical. The services in use in 
the Peasants' Breughel. He was bom in 1510 (ac- the convents and monasteries in the early ages were 
cording to Mechel, in 1530), was a pupil of Peter very exhaustive from their great length.^ A council 
Koeek van Aelst, travelled into Italy and France hold at Tours in 567 enjoined that matins and ves* 
copying the beauties of nature, and after his return pers should never have less than twelve ^ psalms 
fixed his residence at Antwerp, where he was re* each, and that the former should have thirty in Lent, 
ceived into the Academy of Painters in that place. It was under Pope Gregory VTL (1073-85) that 
He subsequently married the daughter of hiB instruc- the abridgment of the ofhees began to be considered 
tor Koeck, and removed to Brussels, where he died necessary. In 1241 a breviary revised by Havmon 
In 1570 (according to sume In 1590). In his rural obtained the approbation of Gregory IX., and was 
weddings, his rustic feasts and dances , he strikingly introduced in all the churches of Rome under Nicb- 
represents the gaiety of the villagers, as he himself olas III. In 1568 Pius V. published a breviary 


nave been engraved by others. He left two sons — never fully accepted by the Gallican Church, wh ich 
Pieter and Jan. The former (called the Younger persisted in maintaining its own offioes. The Ultra- 
Breughel), preferring subjects affording striking oon- montane party there had long struggled in vain for 
rasts, painted many scenes in whioh devils, witches, the introduction of the Roman breviary, but from 
or robbers are the principal figures. This particular lo40 to 1864, by a final and vigorous effort, the 
turn of genius procured him the name of Hell Breu- position of the Gallican party was overcome, and the 
gnel. Among his pieces are OrpheuB playing on his uniformity of usage generally established, timugn 
J*yre before the Infernal Deities; also, the Tempta- to the dissatisfaction of a large number of Frenon 
picture h»ng» iu Catholic* tll . 
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Puu|M from the Old and Now Testament and from of the maltster, who, with a view of making all the 
the fathers hare the next place. All the services are * grains grow alike, checks the growth of such as 
In Latin, and their arrangement, which is adapted are in the middle of the heap by turning them to 
to the various seasons and festivals of the church, is the outside, and vice vend. Thus the grain is turned 
very complex. The English Book of Common Prayer backwards and forwards for from seven to ten days, 
Is based on the Roman breviary. There U a trans- at the end of which period the acrospire^ as it is 
lation of the breviary into English by the Marquis oalled, that is, the incipient stem of the plant, has 
of Bute (2 vols. 1880). ' nearly reached the end of the grain. The green 

BREVIPENNES, a family <or subdivision of malt is then transferred to a kiln, where, by m«»i n 
birds, but occupying a different position in different of a gradually increasing heat, it is dried and oured, 
systems, Cuvier makes it a family of the order at a higher or lower temperature according to the 
Grails or wadera In more modern systems it cor- oharaoter of the beer to be brewed from it. Upon 
responds to the order of Cursorial birds or Rati tie. the character of the malt thus produoed much of the 
It includes at least two genera, the ostrich and the success of the later processes in brewing depends; 
cassowary. The Dodo and Apteryx are also referred to quote a common German saying, ‘ the beer is 
to it. The Brevipennes have a resemblance in several made on the kiln \ The malt thuB made is ground, 
of their distinctive characteristics to the GallinacesB. or rather crushed, and is then ready for brewing. 
Their pectoral muscles are reduced to extreme The first step in brewing is called mashing. It 
tenuity, and the sternum has no ridge, while the consists in stirring up the crushed malt with a quan- 
muscles of the thighs are of great strength and thiok- tity of hot water, when the diastatlo enzymes pro 
ness. They are thus fitted for walking or running duced by malting attack the starch and convert it, 
rather than for flying. Ab their name implies, their by a process of hydrolysis, into a number of simpler 
wings are short carbohydrates, of which maltose and the dextrines arc 

BREWING, the operation by which beer is pro- the chief members. The sweet liquid (wort) thus 
duced, including under this term all kinds of liquors produoed is drained off, leaving the husk (grains or 
produced from grain by fermentation. The name draff) and certain albuminoids which have beta 
beer, indeed, may be given to any beverage (as ginger- rendered insoluble during the mashing process be- 
beer) produced by the fermentation of a fluid oon- hind. The wort is then boiled for some time with 
listing of water sweetened with honey sugar, or the addition of some hops. Hops are the female 
molasses; but, strictly speaking, the term beer Bhould flowers or oatkinB of a plant (Hwnvlus lupulus) be- 
only be applied to those beverages prepared, either longing to the natural order Urticqoea (the nettle 
wholly or partially, from malted grain by fermenta- family). The hop plant springs up from old roots 
tion. Wine , on tho other hand, is obtained by the in April, flowers in the end of June, and ripens in 
fermentation of the saccharine juice of fruits, while the end of August or beginning of September, when 
spirits are produced by distilling Borne fermented the flowers are gathered and dried. The best hop 
liquor. The grain chiefly used for the purpose of growing districts in Britain are Kent and Sussex; 
making beer is barley (Uordeum distichum), which, and very fine hops are also grown in Bavaria, Bo- 
after it has passed through the prooess known as hernia, and many other parts of the Continent, aud 
malting, is the necessary basis of almost all malt in America. The object of boiling the wort is, in 
liquors. Malted wheat is also used to a very limited the first place, to destroy the diastatio enzymes; 
extent in the preparation of the German Weiztnbier. further, a largo proportion of the nitrogenous matter 
The barley best adapted for brewing purposes is rendered insoluble, the aromatic and bitter prin- 
should be grown on a light calcareous soil or on a ciples of the hops are extracted and give flavour to 
rich loam; heavy clay soils are most unsuitable, the liquor, and all organisms are destroyed. The 
The quality of barley also depends largely on the boiled wort is then strained off from the hop leaves, 
climatic conditions, on the season, and on the care cooled to a suitable temperature, run Into large vats, 
taken in manuring, harvesting, and stacking the and fermented by the aid of yeast (see article Feb* 
grain. The barley-oorn should be plump, and should mentation). During fermentation a large propor- 
possess a thin, bright, clean, and slightly wrinkled tion of the sugar of the wort is converted into alcohol 
busk; whilst the body of the corn should be floury and carbonic acid, and the yeast reproduces itself 
and should possess an uninjured germ. Hard and and is collected for future use. After a longer or 
flinty barley can never yield a satisfactory malt, and shorter period of time the liquor (beer) is run off into 
barley which has become discoloured by over-expo- casks or vats, where, aided in most cases by the adili- 
■ure to rain and heating in the stack should also be tion of a small quantity of dry hops, it passes through 
avoided for brewing purposes. a slow secondary fermentation and becomes fit for 

In order to prepare the barley for its use in consumption, 
brewing it is malted, ».e. subjected to the procoss of Such in brief is the prooess of brewing, whether 
germination or growing, by means of which oertain the product is to be beer, or ale, or porter. But * ha 
enzymes (unorganized ferments — see Fbument) are reader will be better able to understand how it is 
produoed, and by the agency of one or more of carried on in practice at the present day byV 00 / 18 ^ 
those ferments, the barley starch is bo modified as to ing the accompanying plate and by studying the to- 
be readily converted at a later stage into less com- lowing description. A is the boiler and B the engin 
plex carbo-hydrates. The first operation in malt- which has to drive the malt-mill and malt elevator, 
ing is to plunge the ba4py or other grain to be the mashing- machine, fee., oo is the malt store oon- 
malted into a largemistem containing water enough tain ing malt, partly loose in bins, partly m sac • 
to cover the whofi^mass. Here it is allowed to From the malt store the malt can be wheeled a 
steep for a time, usually from two to four days, emptied into the hopper P of the malt- mill E. 
When the groin is sufficiently steeped the water fore being crushed by the two rollers of ® 
is let off, and the grain thrown out of the cistern mill, the malt undergoes a thorough silting 
and piled in a heap, or, as it is technically called, sifting apparatus situated below the hopper ^ 
a couth. After a tew hours the bottom and inner free it from extraneous matters, as alsol™ __ 
part of the heap begin to grow warm, and the comings or dried rootlets of the malt meB j l 

radicle or root of what would be the future plant is accomplished by an upper sievo of • ooaw® 
to make its appearance. The germination thus which allows the malt to pass through jut " 

QMnmeaoed would go on rapidly but for the labour the larger objects, while a lower sieve Keep 
♦ 
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i Jmt allow* sstod, comings, to , to escape. 
^Vlokig cut shows one form of malt mill On 
_ J crisped by the mill the malt slides down an 
iholi&ed p}ape into the little buckets or boxes at 
tacked to tip endless belt of the malt elevators 
whtoh eiWfiaa St up and empties it into the ground 
gust hopper H, at the very top of the building and 
placed aver or commanding the mash tun It is 

E robably fetter for the mill to command the grist 
epper "so that the ground malt falls directly into 
it 

The hat water copper i is a cylindrical vessel of 
copper Jttr heating the brewing water, which is 
pumped the well into it The 
water is hqated by means of a Bteam 
coil ih the ioiide of the copper, and by 
a steam jacketed bottom It is gener 
ally heated up to boiling point and 
then oooled down to about 160° F 
I revious to mashing The mashing 
machine j is a cylinder generally made 
of copper about A to 6 feet long and 
lb to 18 lnohea diameter, having the 
one end oped and the other closed It 
is fitted with ^ spindle running through 
its whole length, having spokes inserted 
at right angles all along it, which are 
made to revolve at a considerable speed by means 
of a pulley on the end of the shaft which passes 
through the closed end of the cylinder The ground 
malt u admitted on the top side near to the dosed 
end by means of a sluice, and the hot water by the 
side just undei the sluice, and by the time the mix 
tare flows to the open end the ingredients are thor 
oughly broken up and intermingled The mashing 
machine is fixed in a nearly horizontal position, on 
a level with, and the open end resting on the top 
edge of the mash tun We show here a section of 
the mashing machine on a larger Beale — this machine, 
which is very largely employed, being the patent of 
•Tames Steel of Glasgow The mash tun (k, shown 
1 th in position and separately on a larger scilo) ib 
a cylindrical vessel of iron about 12 feet in diameter 
and 6 feet deep, having a false bottom 
ited plates held about an moh 


pipe After all the grlBt is run into the mash tun 
the rakes are set agoing and usually made to travel 
three or four times round the tun The mash tun 
is then covered up and allowed to stand for about 
three hours, after which time the taps under the 



are genii} eptned and the wort or extract of the 
malt run off into the copper i As soon as the taps 
are opened the sparger z (shown best in the large 
hguic k) is sot agoing It is a round copp r vessel 
balanced on a ^ indie above the centre of the mash 
tun, and has two armB branching from the underside 
tt nearly the side of the mash tun These arms are 
perforated with nws of holes ahng the one side in 
each arm, so that on water being let into the sparger 
the jetB cause it to revolve on the Barker s mill pnn 
Ciplc (see HrmtAULios) at the svme time regularly 
sprinkling the surface of the mash with the water 
at the desired temperature, which percolates through 
the whole and absorl b the extract as it passes This 
is continued till sufficient water has been run on to 
produce a wort of proper strength, and removt all 


of perforated plal 

from the true bottom, which haa three 
pipes let into it so as to drain it, each 
with a stop cock These generally run 
into one whioh passes on to tlio copper 
It is in the mash tun that the useful 
elements are produced from the malt 
by means of hot water, thus yielding 
the sweet liquor known as wort In the 
uiaah tun is an elaborate apparatus for 
stirring and properly mingling the malt 
with the water A shaft passes through 
the bottom and up the centre of the 
mash tun, whioh has two horizontal shafts in gearing 
with it These have forked arms fastened on them 
at intervals and are also oarried round the mash tun 
by means of a small shaft in gearing with the central 
l H ,r ight one and a toothed way on the edge of the 
m “h ton When the rakes are working, the lion 
zontal shafts revolve on their own centre, and at the 
8 »me time travel slowly round the mash tun, thus 
ensuring the perfect mixture and uniform heat of 
the mash Mashing » earned out after this fashion 
? belt is put upon thq mashing machine pulley 
and the maohine thua-iet agtoing Hot water is run 
through mashing machine till the false bottom 
or the mash tun- is Just covered, and then the malt 
|s cautiously admitted ttU the mixture of water and 
grist has the consistency and appearance of porridge, 
ne plat of the water being watched by means of a 
luermometer. and temnerei nbv meins nf a. nnld- water 





Section of Mashing machine 

the available extract from the malt When the wort 
is all drained into the copper the hops are now added 
and the whole boiled for about two hours (It gener 
ally happens that one copperful does not boil all the 
wort run of! the mash tun, in which case the re 
mainder must be boiled separately and mixed after 
wards ) When sufficiently boiled the contents of the 
copper are run into the hop back M, a rectangular 
vessel say 25 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 8 feet deep, 
whicl has a false bottom about 8 or 9 inches from 
the true bottom The hot wort runs through the 
perforations in the false bottom and thence into the 
cooler N, leaving the spent hops in the hop back. 
The oooler is a large flat vessel 25 feet square and 
only 8 inches deep, here the worts are exptwed to 
the air for a oertam time Fanners were much used 
in ooolers long ago, but never now if the brewer can 
manage without them, as the less exposure cooled 
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worts hare to atmospheric air the better. From the 
cooler the liquor is admitted to the refrigerator o 
(shown in position and separately on a larger scale), 
a shallow rectangular vessel, 10 feet by 6, and con- 
structed of numerous tinned copper pipes through 
which cold water is made to pass. The hot wortB 
flow from end to end, passing alternately over and 
under the tubes, which reduces the temperature to 
almost that of the cold water. A temperaturo of 
about 58 a is generally what is aimed at. The worts 
on leaving the refrigerator are led by pipes down 
into the fermenting tunB p, which an* large vessels 
made of wood. There the yeast or barm iB added 
as soon as the wort begins to run in from the re- 
frigerator, and in these vats or tuns the fermentation 
is carried on. During the operation the temperature 
rises considerably, and requires to be kept in oheck 
by means of a coil of copper piping having cold 
water running through it, lowered into tho beer. 
The temperature should not rise above 72 s . 

It is at this stage that the difference of the Scotch 
Bystem of brewing from the English beginB. In 
England the worts are only kept in the fermenting 
tuns for about thirty hours, and are then pumped 
into a series of casks called unions q, in which the 
fermentation is finished. In Scotland the fermenta- 
tion is carried on and completed in the fermonting 
tuns. The unions aro casks suspended on pivots or 
trunnions by the ends in a double row of perhaps 
twenty or thirty, having a long trough supported 
above and between the rows of casks, and connocted 
by means of short pipos from the bottom with the 
top side of each cask. The casks are also fitted with 
a U-Bhaped pipe having one arm much longer than 
the other, the long end boing inserted in the bung- 
hole, tho other and shorter end over the side and into 
the trough above. These are called swan-necks. In 
filling the unions the beer is pumped into the trough, 
runs down by the short tubes into the casks (the 
displaced air escaping by the swan-necks), and even- 
tually fills all the casl™ and an inch or bo of the 
trough. The fermentation soon makes itself evident 
by the barin rising tip and flowing into the trough 
by the swan-neck, while the cask is kept filled up 
from the trough. This goes on for some days till the 
barm or yeast has finished its work, when the beer 
becomes comparatively clear. Tin; casks are then 
emptied by means of stop-cocks in their lower Bides 
into a trough, and from that by pipeH into the settling 
squares it, which are rectangular wooden tanks, being 
somewh&b shallow and fitted with cold-water pipes 
so as to cool down the beer. Ilere the yeast separ- 
ates, some rising to the top and the reBt falling to 
the bottom. In two or three days the beer Bhould 
become nearly bright, when it is carefully run off by 
means of a pipe and filled into the trade casks or 
pumped into vats. 

Of the beers manufactured from grain there are 
a great many varieties. These have sometimes been 
all classified under the three heads of beer, ale, and 
; porter , but at the present day tbiB classification will 
not hold, as beer, besides being the general name for 
all malt liquors, is often applied as the designation 
of beverages which at other times are called ale. 
Thus the bitter bmt now so largely drunk, is also 
known as pale or ^tter ale, and this is a very dif- 
ferent kind of beverage from the ale known as Scotch 
ale, whioh is sweet and not bitter, containing a com- 
paratively small quantity of hops. The terms ale 
and beer both belong to the early or Anglo-Saxon 
period of the English language, but in more modern 
times the term beer seems to have been applied more 
especially to malt liquor flavoured with hops or other 
bitters, the use of hops being introduced from Ger- 
many about 1524. 


The term ale Is generally applied to beverages 
(whether bitter, sweet, or mild, that is, between the 
two) that are not intended for immediate consump- 
tion, but to be kept for a longer or shorter period. 
The malt for such liquors must be dried very care- 
fully and slowly so as to be of a pale colour; and the 
heat of the water, when poured on the mash, must 
be tolerably high. Great care is token in the selec- 
tion of the materials and in the whole process of 
brewing when a high class pale ale is intended to lie 

E reduced, such os that manufactured in the great 
lurtou breweries. The excellence of the Burton ole 
depends partly on the water used, which is all drawn 
from wells, and contains carbonates and sulphates 
of lime and magnesia in large quantities, and partly 
on the method of brewing, the fermentation being 
carried on at a low temperature, and the delicate 
flavour of the hops thus preserved, and the keeping 
quality of the beer secured. The bitter beer made 
for home consumption is less bitter than that which 
is Bent abroad, at least as brewed by the best brewers; 
bul a good part of the beer sold under this name is 
of poor quality and would have little flavour were it 
not for the hops. 

Porter and stout are dark in colour, and are pro- 
duced by the uso of a large proportion of highly 
dried malt along with a certain proportion of choco- 
late malt. The mashing heats used are much lower 
than in the case of pale ales, and a smaller propor- 
tion of hops is added, but otherwise the process of 
manufacture is much tho same. In the case of 
stouts, they are allowed to mature by going through 
a long, Blow, secondary fermentation in large vats 
so as to produce tho characteristic flavour of this 
class of malt liquor. London and Dublin are both 
renowned for the quality of the stouts they pro- 
duce. 

German Peer or Lagerbirr . — The latter name is 
really a misnomer when applied to all classes of Ger- 
man beer, for in Germany and Austria the Bame dif 
ference is made between draught beer ( Schenkbier ) 
and stored beer ( Itagerltier) as elsewhere. In the pre- 
paration of the malt for the different classes of beers 
very much the same procedure is followed as already 
described, with this exception, that, whereas in all 
kilns in the United Kingdom the furnace gases are 
allowed to pass through the malt during the drying 
process, in German kilns only heated aii is employed. 
This, as may readily be supposed, has a great influ- 
ence on the character of the resultant beer. The 
beors brewed in G ermany and Austria may be roughly 
divided into three classes: — 1. Beers of the Pilsener 
type— so called from Pilsen in Bohemia, where the 
original beer was and is brewed — which are pale, 
dry beers possessing a vinous flavour. 2. Bavarian 
beers, dark in colour and full and sweet in flavour, 
of which class the Munich beers are the most famous. 
3. Vienna beers, which stand midway between the 
two previous types. The processes in brewing those 
different beers are, however, so much alike that they 
may be treated as one. . 

Tho first great difference between German and 
English methods of brewing is met with in the mash- 
ing process. In Germany the ground malt Is run 
into the mash-tun along with cold water, ;r® 
two are thoroughly mixed in the usual way. Atw 
this, portions (usually two or three) of the mash are 
successively run into a copper,and are slowly heat 
to boiling, whereupon they sire returned to the 
mainder of the mash in the tun, thereby 5 WB,n ^. 
whole more or less rapidly to the desired m ash g 
temperature. After standing for aowUme the wore 
is drained off in the usual Way and bqiled with wps, 
of which a much smaller quantity if 
in the case of British beers. The hot wort ii ooolea 
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down to about 41* F. and fermented at 41*-50° F. 

In fermenting rooms, which are kept cool by mean* 
of oold brine circulated through pipeB fixed to the 
roof. The fermentation is usually finished in eight 
to ten days, when the beer is run off into large stun, 
casks, which are kept in cellars cooled to the freezing- 
point by means of brine pipeB. Here the beer lies for 
weeks or months passing through a very slow fer- 
mentation, during which it •becomes quite clear ami 
absorbs a large quantity of carbonic acid gas. It is 
then run into the trade casks or is bottled for use. 
The yeast used in producing lager beer iB what is 
technically known as ‘bottom-yeast’ — i.c. at the end 
of the primary fermentation it is found in a compact 
layer at the bottom of the tun after the beer has 
been run off — in contradistinction to the ‘top-yeast’ 
of British beers, which rises as a thiok Bcum to the 
surfaoe of the fermenting wort. 

Malt substitutes . — Instead of using only malt in 
the preparation of beer it may be partly replaced by 
other forme of starch in the mash -tun or by various 
sugars in the wort oopper. Rice and maize are much 
used, either prepared so that they may be at once 
added to the mash, nr raw, when their starch inurt 
be gelatinized by heat before use. Barley and even 
oat starch may also be used. 

Ilop substitutes are not usod by any firm with nny 
reputation to lose. There is no substance known 
which can replace hops in all their functions. 

BREWSTER, Sm David, one of our most loarned 
natural philosophers, was bom at Jedburgh, Dec. 
11, 1781. He was originally intended for the church, 
and with that view entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, where, however, the lectures of Robison and 
Playfair attracted him to scientific pursuits. His first 
investigations were on the subject of the polarization 
of light, upon which he communicated some important 
observations to the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. In 1808 he became editor of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, to which he contributed a 
number of valuable articles. In 181G, while repeat- 
ing the experiments of Biot on the action of fluids on 
light, he made those observations which resulted in 
the invention of the kaleidoscope. In 1819, in con- 
junction with Jameson, he founded the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, of which he was sole editor 
from 1824-82. Brewster was one of the leaders 
among those men of science who founded the British 
Association, the first meeting of which was held at 
York in 1831, and he presided over it on the occasion 
of its twentieth meeting, which was held at Edin- 
burgh in I860. In 1882 he received the honour of 
knighthood along with a pension from the government. 
Both before and after tins time his services to science 
obtained from many quarters the most honourable 
recognition. The French Institute, of which he had 
been a corresponding member since 1825, appointed 
nun one of its eight foreign associates on the 4th of 
'?* JL }849, he was also among the members of 
the Academies of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen. From Prussia he re- 
ceived the Order of Merit In 1847, and in 1865 the 
cross of an officer of the Legion of Honour was 
bestowed ou him by Napoleon III. From 1888 to 


1869 he was 
Leonard's and St 


1 of the united collogeB of St. 
dvador at St. Andrews, and in 


, -- — — ttb ob. Andrews, anu in 

nf fkT? y® 8 * k® was unanimously chosen principal 
6 University of Edinburgh — an offioe which he 
continued to hold till 


l offioe which he 

hi — wn ws death, which took place at 
^,° f nea* ’Melrose, Feb. 10, 1868. 

°* Brevyster are, a Treatise on the 
on Life of Euler ; Letters 

dediXted to Sir Walter Scott; 

Worlds tu of Science More 

world, than One* Memoir, of the Ufe, Writings, 


and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton (Edin. I860); 
an enlarged edition of his Life of Newton, which 
originally appeared as the twenty-fourth volume of 
Murray’s Family Library; beside, numerous com- 
munications u> the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, contributions to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, the Edinburgh and North British Review^ 
and other periodicals 

BRIAN (surnamed Boroimht or Born) figures in 
early Irish annals as a celebrated chieftain, and son 
of Kennedy, king of Munster. He succeeded to both 
M unst«*rn, nearly identical with counties Tipperary 
and Claru, in 978 Having defeated the Donee of 
Limerick and Waterford, he turned his arms against 
O’Maelachaghlui, or M.Jachi, who had a nominal 
supremacy over the w huh island, and became king 
in his stead, levying tribute, or boririmhi, from which 
circumstance he derived lun surname from the rulers 
of all the different provinces. He distinguished him- 
Hulf as much in peace as in war, contributed greatly 
to tho progress of civilization, and made many in- 
ternal improvements. He fell in 1014, after gaining 
a signal victory over the Danes, who had leagued 
with a revolted chief called Maclmora. 

Bill AN (JON (Bru/fiUium), a town, Franre, in the 
department of 11 antes Alpes, on the right hank of 
the Durance, 35 miles N.K. from Gap, and near the 
Italian frontier It is a fortress of the first class, 
occupying an eminence at the foot of the Col de 
Gcnbvru, 4284 feet above sea-level, and ha. some- 
times been called the Gibraltar of the Alps, form, tig 
a central point from which troops can he inarched to 
all their most important pasties. Briamjou is a town 
of great antiquity. According to 1 ’liny it was founded 
by the Greeks. Pop. (1891 ), 3688. 

BRIANSK, a town, Russia, government of, and 
70 miles w.N.w. from Orel, on the right bank ol the 
Desna. It is surroundod with an earthen rampart, 
contains sixteen churcheB, a monastery, with a semi- 
nary, and two poorhouses, and has a considerable 
trade in grain, hemp, hemp-oil (sent to St. Petersburg 
and Riga), honey, and wax; and in linen, cables, and 
cordage, ironware, bark, mats, lime, and tar, which 
are sunt to Kherson, Odessa, and other parts of the 
Black Sea. It contains imperial building- yards, 
for which the oak forests in the neighbourhood 
supply material. Near it are a cannon-foundry and 
a manufactory of small arms. Pop (1892), 20,592. 

BllIAREUS (also called /Eyccon), a giant with 
100 arms and fifty heads, the son of Uranus and 
Terra (Gaea). His two brothers, Cottus and Gyges, 
were formed in a similiar manner, and their formid- 
able appearance struck their father with Buch terror, 
that he imprisoned them at their birth in the bowels 
of the earth (Hob. Theog. 147). In the war with 
the Titans Jupiter (Zeus) set them free, and by their 
assistance gained the victory. When Juno, Neptune, 
and Minerva conspired to bind the sovereign of the 
gods, Thetis brought Briareus from the depths of the 
sea (how he came there is not known) to the relief of 
the trembling Jove (II. a. 402). Virgil places Bri- 
areus in the vestibule of hell (iEn. vi. 287). He was 
employed with his hundred-handed brothers (Centi- 
mani ) in watching the Titans in Tartarus (H«s. 
Theog. 784). Various other fables are told of these 
gods, who are supposed to be personifications of the 
extraordinary phenomena of nature manifested in 
volcanoes, earthquakes, and other commotions. 

B RIB E, a reward given to a public officer or func- 
tionary, to induce him to violate his official duty for 
the benefit or in compliance with the wishes of the 
party by whom or on whose behalf the bribe is given 
or promised. The term bribery is applicable alike both 
to the receiving and to the giving of reward. A 
corrupt bargain for the votes of electors in the choioe 
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of persons to plaoes of trait under the government la 
bribery. In this inatanoe the elector!, as auch, are a 
kind of pnblio functionaries. To prevent the practioe 
of bribery and intimidation at parliamentary elec- 
tions the Ballot Aot was passed in 1872, but bribery 
was more dlreotly aimed at by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Aot of 1888, which renders a person convicted 
of treating, bribery, personation, and undue influ- 
ence, liable to fine or imprisonment with hard labour. 
Money or almost any valuable consideration given 
or promised to electors before, during, or after an 
election may be oonstrued into bribery, and the 
legal expenditure of candidates on an election is 
brought within fixed limits. According to the de- 
gree of his offence a candidate found guilty under 
this act may be debarred from ever sitting for 
the particular constituency, or from sitting in the 
House of Commons for seven years, and ell guilty 
persons may be declared incapable of holding a 
public offioe or exeroising any franchise. By an 
aot passed in 1884 persons guilty of bribery and 
corrupt practices at municipal elections are rendered 
liable to the same punishment and disabilities as 
offenders at parliamentary elections. Particular 
species of bribery are expressly forbidden, with 
penalties, by the positive laws of most Btates. The 
corrupt discharge of a public trust, in consideration 
of bribery, is punishable at common law, though not 
prohibited by any positive statute. An attempt to 
influence jurymen in giving thoir verdict by rewards 
is a species of bribery denominated embracery 
(which see). The British laws and those of America 
specially prohibit bribery of the officers of the re- 
venue; and the forfeiture, on the part of the offender 
offering a bribe to an excise officer, in Britain is 
£500; the officer receiving the bribe incurs the 
like forfeiture, and is disqualified for public employ, 
ment, civil or military. In the Customs Consolida- 
tion Act of 1853 it is laid clown that a person who 
bribes, or offers to bribe, or enters into any oorrupt 
arrangement with, an officer of oustoms or excise to 
make him in any way to neglect his duty is liable 
to a forfeiture of £2U0. The Iswb of many of the 
United States contain spocial provisions against 
bribery of judges or jurymen, or of electors in the 
choice of public officers. 

BRICK Is a sort of artificial stone, made princi- 
pally of some sort of clay, shaped in moulds, and 
either dried in the sun or baked by burning. Un- 
burned bricks are found in the Roman and Grecian 
monuments, and far older ones in abundance in the 
ruins of Egypt and Babylon. They were mixed with 
chopped straw to give them tenacity. On account of 
the heat and dryness of the climate they acquired a 
great hardness, and have lasted for Beveral thousand 
years, but unburned bricks are unsuitable for more 
northern latitudes, though still used in Egypt, 
Persia, Mexico, and elsewhere. Burned bricks were 
also used at a very early period. They are men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis in connection with the 
building of the Tower of Babel. The Romans made 
extensive use of burned bricks, the most common 
size being 17 inches long and 11 broad. In England 
bricks of this size wenaafterwards superseded by the 
smaller Flemish tjfck^fod now the standard or usual 
size of brioka maul in Britain is about 8f inches 
long, inches broad, and 2| to 3£ inches thick; 
in America they are generally rather smaller. Their 
red odour is owing to the presence of oxide of iron, 
whioh is turned red by burning. The best season 
for making them is spring or autumn, since the 
process of drying then takes place more gradually 
and equably. The olav should be dug in autumn, 
and exposed to the influence of frost and rain. It 
should be worked over repeatedly with the spade, 


and not made into brioks until the ensuing spring. 
The clay may have too great or too small a propor- 
tion of argillaoeous earth or of sand to form a paste 
of proper consistency; it will then be necessary to 
add the one or the other, as the case may be. When 
the mass has thus been thoroughly mixed, the 
moulder throws it into the mould, presses it down 
till it fills all the cavity, and removes the overplus 
with a stick. The bricks are then arranged on 
hacks to dry, disposed diagonally, to allow a free 
passage to the air. In about nine or ten days they 
are ready for the burning, for whioh purpose they 
are formed into damps or placed in kilns, having 
flues or cavities at the bottom for the insertion of 
the fuel, and interstices between them for the fire 
and hot air to penetrate. A fire is kindled in these 
cavities, and gradually increased for the first twelve 
hours, after which it is kept at a uniform height for 
several days and nights, till the brickB are suffi- 
ciently burned. Much care is necessary in regulat- 
ing the fire, since too much heat vitrifies the bricks, 
and too little leaves them soft and friable. Bricks 
are now largely made by maohineB. The day, ac 
cording to one process, is mixed and comminuted in 
a cylindrical pug-mill, ob it is called, by means of 
rotatory knives or cutters working spirally, and 
pressing the day down to the bottom of tho cylin- 
der, where it is discharged in a tempered Btate. 
Machines are also used for moulding the bricks, and 
for making perforated brickB and hollow bricks, 
whioh aro used whon great lightness is required 
Maohino-made bricks nre heavier, being less pirous, 
than hand-made bricks, and are more liable to crack 
in drying; hut they are smoother, and, when care- 
fully dried, stronger than the hand-made. Hand- 
made bricks have an indentation on one Bide, known 
as a frog, which serves both to lighten the brick and 
to form a key for tho mortar. In those machine- 
made bricks which are separated during manufac 
ture by means of a wire there is no frog, but in 
pressed machine -bricks a frog is usually found. 
Floating -bricks arc so called on account of their pro- 
perty of Bwimming on the water. They are made 
of agaric mineral or fossil farina, whioh is found in 
some parts of Europe. Their infusibility at the 
highest temperatures renders them useful in con- 
structing reverberatory furtiaoes, pyrometers, and 
magazines of combustible materials. Their lightness 
and non-conducting property render them particu- 
larly useful for the construction of powder-magazines 
on board of ships. Fire-bricks, for building furnaces, 
&c., are made of a clay which, when properly pre- 
ared, is capable of resisting great heat. They are 
aked at an intense heat. The clay of which they 
are made contains more silioa in combination with 
alumina than common brick clay. There are various 
kinds of white bricks, suoh as the Suffolk and 
Beaulieu varieties, made from special clays mixed 
with much chalk. The blue bricks qf Staffordshire 
owe their colour to a dark q§ide of Iron; and white 
enamelled bricks are in general use for lavatories 
and various other purposes. Until 1860 there was 
a duty on the manufacture of brioks in Great Britain. 
BRIDE, St. See Bridget. . 

BRIDEWELL, formerly a famous bouse of cor- 
rection in Blackfriars, London. The name origin auv 
belonged to a well dedicated to St. Bride, aenry 
VIII. built on this site, in 1522, a palace for tbe 
accommodation of the Emperor Charles V., wnic 
became a residence of Wolsey, and under Edw * 
VI. was in 1553 converted into a workh . 
the poor, and a house of correction for the Idle 
vicious. Prisoners here were made to work au b 
their confinement, as in most other houses oi 
rection; but from this being one of the earliest 
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the houBes of correction there originated the generic 
term, a bridewell — a house of correction. It was 
governed by a keeper who was independent of the 
sheriff of London. 

BRIDGE. It is needless to investigate ancient 
authors for a description of the primitive bridge, as 
its origin and elements are to be found in unculti- 
vated nations of modern times. Stepping-stones in 
shallow rivers, covered witlj planks from Btone to 
stone, exhibit the incipient principles of piers and 
arches which science has brought to their preseut 
perfection. In deeper rivers an accumulation of 
stones would form a loftier pier; and where tho 
openings were sufficiently narrow, and tho slabs of 
stone sufficiently long, or the art and strength of the 
untaught architect sufficient to the task, a stone road- 
way was formed from pier to pier. Among most of 
the nations of antiquity the arch appears to have 
been unknown. Even the Greeks had not apparently 
sufficient acquaintance with it to apply it to bridge 
building. No vestige of a bridge occurs in Greece 
belonging to the period before its occupation by the 
Romans. No people of the ancient world carried 
the power of rearing the stupendous arch and the 
magnificent dome to such an extent as the Romans, 
who are supposed, however, to have derived their 
first knowledge of the art from the EtrusoanB, to 
whom probably it came from Greece. After the 
construction of the great sewers and aqueduots at 
Rome, a bridge over the Tiber was of easy execu- 
tion; and in the construction of Btone bridges in the 
best and substantial manner, the highest rank must 
be conceded to this great and indefatigablo people. 
The bridges of ancient Rome were eight in number. 
One or two of them are still standing, the Ponte 
Fabricio, built B.a 62, being the oldest. One of 
the finest Roman examples waB the bridge built by 
Augustus over the Narni, the vestiges of which still 
remain. It consisted of four arches, the longest of 
142 feet span and over 100 feet in height. A still 
more remarkable bridge, built by Trajan over the 
Dauube, was destroyed by his successor Hadrian. 
The most oelebratod bridges of the RomanB were not 
generally, however, distinguished by the extraordi- 
nary size of their arches, nor the peculiar lightness of 
their piers, but by their excellence and durability. 
The span or oliord of their archeB seldom exceeded 
70 or 80 feet, and the versed sine or height was 
nearly half of the chord, so that they were mostly 
semicircular, or constituted a segment nearly of 
that form. 


Among the most celebrated bridges built subse- 
quently to the destruction of the Roman Empire 
arc those of the Moon in Spain, who imitated and 
rivalled the beBt constructions of the Romans. The 
bridge of Cordova, over the Guadalquivir, is an 
eminent example of t’ eir success. The bridge over 
the Rhone, at Avignon, begun in 1176, and now re- 
presented by a picturesque fragment, is one of the 
most ancient bridges of modern Europe. It wrb 
built by a society or order called the Frferes Pontiers, 
°r brethren of the bridge. It was composed of 
nineteen arches. The length of the chord of the 
largest was 110 feet 9 inches, and its height 45 feet 
10 inches. Of the nations of modern Europe the 
french were among the first to carry the art of 
bridge-making to its present perfection. The con- 
structions of Perronet, who was chief engineer of 
and highways in France under Louis XV. 
and XVL, have never been surpassed. Among 
ftivi ni xT Were bridges of Nogent-Bur- Seine (1766— 
ft? : W (1768-74); Louis XVL, at Paris (1787- 
u u “ridge at Neuilly consists of five arc ' 
«*ch 128 feet span, and 82 feet rise. 

111 Britain the art of building bridges ap- 
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pears to have been introduced by the Romans. The 
most ancient bridge in England is said to be the 
Gothic triangular, or rather three-way, bridge at 
Croyland or Crowland, in Lincolnshire; whioh ic said 
to havebeen built in 860, but the present work is much 
later. It originally shunned three water-courses, and 
is so steep that none but f oot-passeugers can go over 
it. The longest old bridge in England was that over 
the Trent at Burton, in Staffordshire, built in the 
twelfth century, of squared freestone. It consisted of 
thirty-six arches, and was 1645 foet long. It was 
pulled down only in recent times. Oid London Bridge 
was commenced in 1176, and finished in 1209. It 
waB built on each side with houses like a regular street 
till 1756-58. In 1831 it was altogether removed, 
the present bridge, which had been begun in 1824, 
having tiien been finished. It consists of five ellip- 
tical arches, of which the centre arch has 152 feet 


span, with a rise of feet above high-water mark. 
The two arches next the centre are 140 feet span, 
with 27J feet rise. The total length of the bridge 
is 1005 feet, and the roadway is 53 feet wide between 
the parapets. It was orocted, aftor designs of the 
elder John Ronniq, by his son Sir John Rennie, and 
cost less than half a million. Waterloo Bridge, 
London, is generally considered one of the finest and 
handsomest Btone bridges yet built. The architect 
was the older John Rennie, and the bridge was 
completed in 1817. Tho material of the bridge is 
Aberdeen granite, and it consists of nino elliptical 
arches of 120 feet Bpan, with a rise of 32 feet, the 
total length, including the approaches, being 2466 
feet. The width between the parapets is 41 ^ feet. 
The roadway is almost perfectly horicontal, and the 
bridge was one of the first in which this construction 
was adopted. Other English bridges of importance 
are tho Chester Bridge (Grosvenor Bridgo, 1826), 
consisting of one arch 200 feet in span, one of the 
largest stone archways yet constructed; the Royal 
Border Bridge (rail way), Berwick, 21 60 feet long, with 
twenty-eight arches, designed by Robert Stephenson; 
the Congleton Viaduct on the railway from Man- 
chester to Birmingham, 2870 feet long, with forty- 
one arches ; the Tyne Viaduct, 902 feet, with four 
arches, &c. 

There are very few bridges of notable antiquity in 
Scotland. One of the oldest is the bridge over the 
Don, near Aberdeen, calied the Brig of Balgownie, 
said to have been built by Bishop Cheyne in 1281. 
It consists of one large Gothic arch of 67 feet span 
The bridge at Perth is a handsome structure, de- 
signed by Sineaton, finished in 1772, and replacing 
an old bridge swept off by an overflow of the river 
more than a century before. The bridge of Tongue- 
land, near Kirkcudbright, over the Dee, consists of 
one arch of 1 12 feet span. Union Bridge, Aberdeen, 
built in 1800-1 803 from Telford’s designs, has an arch 
of 1 32 feet span, with 29 feet of rise. Dunkeld Bridge, 
a noble structure built in 1806-1809, from designs by 
Telford, has five large arches, and two smaller, the 
middle arch being 90 feet span. The Dean Bridge, 
Edinburgh, is a beautiful structure of 1832 (by 
Telford), remarkable for its situation and height. 
It orossea the deep ravine formed by the Btream 
called tho Water of Leith, a little abovo St. Bernard’s 
Well. It is 447 feet in length, 39 feet in breadth, 
and 106 feet from the roadway to the bed of the 
river. At Glasgow there are two stone bridge., of 
modem construction and remarkable solidity and 
beauty spanning the Clyde, and connecting the south- 
ern with the northern division of that city. One of 
these was finished in 1854; the other, deigned by 
Telford, oalled the Broomielaw bridge, was erected 
in 1833-36, but has recently been taken down and 
rebuilt, being now widened to 80 feet, °r^20 more 
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than before. The erahec (u before) ere segment* principle in bridge-building Is best exemplified in the 
el circles, serein in number, the spun of the centre greet bridge over the Firth of Forth et Queensferry 


bridge about 560 feet The Balloohmyle viaduct, 
by means of which the Glasgow and South* Western 
Railway arosses the river Ayr, has a oentral semi- 
circular arch of 180 feet span, the largest span of 
any railway stone bridge. 

Comparatively few large stone bridges are found 
In Amerioa; but a bridge constructed in 1861, to 
cany the Washington aqueduct over Cabin John 
Creek, has a stone arch of 220 feet span, the greatest 
In existence. 

Iron Bridget are the invention of British engineers, 
and as they possess many advantages they have be- 
come very common, though cast-iron has been gener- 
ally given up for wrought iron and steel. The first 
bridge of cast-iron ever erected was that over the 
Severn, about 2 miles below Coalbrookdale, in Shrop* 
shire. It is an arch composed of five ribs, forming 
the segment of a circle. Its chord is 100 feet long, 
and its height 45 feet. It was erected in 1779. 
Near it there Is a more recent iron bridge of greater 
span (200 feet), designed by Sir John Fowler for the 
railway hers. The bold and elegant oast-iron bridge 
over the Wear at Sunderland was opened in 1796, 
and widened by Robert Stephenson in 1868-59. It 
is formed of a single arch of 236 feet span and 34 
feet rise, oomposed of six ribs. The height above low 
water is about 100 feet. Close to it there is a more 
recent single-arch iron bridge. Westminster Bridge, 
over the Thames (opened in 1862), consists of seven 
low arches of wrought and caBt iron, supported on 
piers of solid granite, and is no less than 85 feet wide. 
Blaokfriare Bridge, London (opened in 1869), consists 
of five arches of wrought-iron, of which the centre 
arch is 185 feet in span, with its summit 25 feet above 
high water. The width between the parapets is 75 
feet, the roadway in the centre being 45. In front of 
the piers there are short massive oolumns of polished 
red granite, with carved capitals of Portland stone. 
The Southwark Bridge (opened in 1819), over the 
Thames at London, designed and constructed by the 
elder Rennie, consists of three arches, the span of the 
middle arch being 240 feet long, and its height 24 feet. 
One of the most celebrated of metal bridges is the 
High-level Bridge aoross the Tyne at Newcastle. 
It Is a double bridge, resting on six massive stone 
pier*, the piers supporting both an ordinary carriage 
road, with footpaths, and a railway, placed 25 feet 
above the former. It was designed by Robert 
Stephenson and Mr. T. E. Harrison, and was opened 
in 1849. The loftiest railway bridge in England is 
the Orumlra Viaduct (see accompanying plate), in 
Monmouthshire, constructed in 1863—67. It crosses 
a mountain gorge at a height of about 210 feet, and 
consists of ten spans of 150 feet. The cast-iron piers 
are strengthened by diagonal braces. Robert Ste- 
phenson’s Britannia Tubular Bridge, across the Menai 
Strait, opened in 1850, was one of the greatest 
triumphs of modem engineering science. Consist- 
ing of great wrought-iron tubes, through which the 
railway trains run, it introduced a new method of 
iron bridge-building. Its oonBtruction is described 
below, and it is illustrated in the accompanying plate. 
Wrought-iron girder bridgM* followed, and latterly, 
especially those on lattice-girder principle, have 
become exoeedingl^fommon. The girder bridge 
across the Firth of Tay at Dundee was opened in 
1887, is 2 miles 73 yards long, haB 85 spans, is 77 
feet high in four of the mid-spans, and carries two 
lines of rails. It was built to take the place of a 
similar bridge that had not stood long when a great 
part of it was blown down in a storm, while a train 
vu orosslng, ih the end of 1879. The cantilever 


feet, two others of 680 feet, fifteen of 168 feet, seven 
small arches, and affords a clear headway for naviga- 
tion purposes of 150 feet above high- water spring, 
tides. The great spans ooniiat of a cantilever at 
either end 680 feet long, and a oentral girder of 860 
feet. Both these bridges were built for the line of 
the North British Railway. A separate artiole is 
devoted to the Forth Bridge. 

American engineers have been very successful si 
Iron bridge -builders, adopting various forms of 
girder, ana constructing also some splendid bridges 
with arches of great span built up of wrought-iron 
and steel. Some important bridges in the Eastern 
Hemisphere have been constructed by Americans 
with materials sent from their own works In America. 

Timber Bridget . — The oldest bridges on reoord 
were built of wood. The Sublician Bridge at Rome, 
famous for the defence of Horatius Codes against 
the army of Forsena, must, aooording to the Roman 
legend, have been destroyed about 600 B.O.; but a 
Sublician Bridge was in existence many centuries 
after this. Another celebrated wooden bridge was 
that thrown by Julius Cssar across the Rhine, sa 
described in his Commentaries. Germany wan the 
school for wooden bridges, as Britain for those of 
iron. Perhaps the most celebrated of all wooden 
bridges was that which spanned the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen in Switzerland. This had a span of 364 feet, 
and was 18 feet broad. It was designed and exe- 
cuted by J. Ulric Grubenman, a village oarpenter of 
Teuffen, in 1758, and was destroyed by the French 
in 1799. In the United States of America there are 


many fine specimens of timber bridges. That built by 
Theodore Burr at Waterford, New York, in 1804,1s the 
oldest bridge now standing in the United States. It is 
made of hewn yellow pine, and consists of four spans, 
the largest being 180 feet. A year later Timothy 
Palmer built a bridge of three spans across the 
Delawaro, at Easton, Pa.; this is also still in use. 
Trestle bridges, or bridges the roadway of which is 
supported on wooden treaties or frames, formed of a 
series of beams and braoes, are common in America. 

Movable Bridget are of various kinds. The bascule 
or drawbridge — in which the roadway may be raised 
and lowered in one or two pieces — is a common form; 
and there are also swing bridges — opening horizon- 
tally to let shipping pass — bridges constructed so as 
to roll horizontally on wheels or otherwise, bridges 
in which the movable part carrying the traffic i» 
suspended from a high iron framework, under which 
shipping passes ; &o. Of these the swing bridge is 
the commonest. Pontoon or floating bridges are 
formed of boats laid over with planks. A flying 
bridge is simply a sort of ferry. The Tower Bridge, 
London, is partly on the bascule principle (see 


below). 

Suspension Bridges of iron are comparatively » 
modern invention, though hanging bridges of other 
materials, as the rope bridges of South America and 
the East Indies, have long been in use. The earliest 
chain bridge is said to have been one thrown across 
the Tees in 1741. It was about 60 feet wide, and 
had chains at either end to help to steady k. 
Various iron suspension bridges were oonBtructe 
early in the nineteenth century; but the £ 

great structure of the kind was the suspension bri g 
constructed by Telford over the Menai Strait, 
tween the Isle of Anglesey and Caernarvonshire 
Wales. It was finished in 1825. The roadway i* 
100 feet above the surface of the water at high • 
The opening between the points of suspension 
feet. Some details of its construction are g 
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Mow. There are many other suspension bridges in 
Great Britain. The Union Suspension Bridge near 
Berwick ia 440 feet long. The suspension bridge 
over the Aron at Clifton is 702 feet in length, and 
245 feet above high-water mark. The Freiburg 
Suspension Bridge in Switzerland is 880 feet long; 
that over the Danube at Budapest is 666 feet. In 
the United States such bridges are also common. The 
railway suspehsion bridge over the Niagara, supported 
by wire cables, is 822 feet long;; the platform, which 
carries three lines of rails, being 245 feet above the 
river. Another bridge, 7 miles below the falls, has 
a span of 1040 feet. A suspension bridge of great 
magnitude^ connecting the oity of New York with 
Brooklyn, was opened in 1883. The central or main 
span is 1595) feet from tower to tower, and the land 
spans between the towers and the anchorages 930 
feet each; the approach on the New York side is 
2492 feet long, and that on the Brooklyn side 1901 
feet, making the total length 5989 feet. The height 
of the platform at the oentre is 135 feet above high 
water, and at the ends 119 feet. The roadway is 85 
feet broad and is divided into five sections, the two 
outside for vehicles, the two inner for tram-cars, and 
the middle one, 12 feet above the rest, for foot 
passengers. (See the plate.) 

Construction of Bridget . — The theory of stone 
bridges involves mathematical demonstrations and 
calculations of great complexity; the properties of 
the arch, the thickness of the piers, and the force of 
the water form separate elements in the computations. 
The arch is a series of wedge-formed bodies cemented 
together and rendered coherent by mutual pressure, 
the first and last being sustained by a support or 
abutment. The centre arch-stone or vouttoir (a 
French term) is the highest part or crown of the arch, 
and is called the keystone. The interior surface of 
the arch is called the intrados, the part immediately 
under the keystone is called the sofit, the remaining 
portions the flanks. The term soffit, however, iB 
sometimes used synonymously with intrados. The 
exterior surface is called the extrados, or back of the 
arch. The points of junction between the flanks and 
the abutments are called the springing a; the distance 
between them horizontally is the span\ the perpen- 
dicular from the soffit to a straight line drawn 
between them is called the rise, or height of the aroh 
(See Architecture). It has been found that in the 
construction of an arch the slipping of the stones 
upon one another is prevented by their mutual 
pressure and the friction of their surfaces; the 
use of coment is thus subordinate to the principle 
of construction in contributing to the strength 
and maintenance of the fabric. The line of re- 
sistance of the materials forming any structure, 
whether straight or curved, being capable of geo- 
metrical calculation, it can be determined beforehand 
whether this line will fall within or intersect each 
successive joint of the structure; if it does, the mass 
will not be liable to turn over on the edge of any 
particular joint. By a more exact calculation of 
the line of resistance, oven the slipping of one joint 
upon another can be obviated by the form of the 
structure. This is called determining the line of 
pressure. Upon these two lines the equilibrium of 
the structure depends. The lines of pressure and 
resistance in the arch of a bridge are calculated so 
“to pass into the abutments or piers, where they 
take a new direction; the strength of the abutments 
or piers, and the amount and direction of the strain 
upon them, being calculated by the architect so as 
th ^ em permanently supporting 

ne fabric. When the pressure upon an arch causes 
,n B 1 *® wa y> it breaks into four parts, the stones 
urumg inwards upon their superior edge at the 


crown, and outwards on their inferior edge at two 
points in the haunohes where the line of resistance 
reaoheB the interior edge and whloh are oaUed the 
points of rupture. The ancients, being unacquainted 
with the full theory of the arch, usually made their 
arches more numerous, of smaller span, and with 
stronger piers than are found neoessary in modem 
structures. Another advantage which the modern 
architect of bridges has over the anoient, Is in the 
Invention of the cofferdam. This is a water-tight 
case made to protect the middle piers of a bridge, 
bv driving piles down to the solid foundation, and 
filling them up with clay or other impermeable 
material (see Cofferdam), so as effectually to ex- 
clude the water. In constructing a bridge, It Is 
desirable to have the smallest possible number of 
points of support. Piers in the water way are not 
only expensive to form, but obstruct the navigation 
of the river. London Bridge is represented as a 
model in this respect, the width of its arches and 
the lightness of its piers offering the least possible 
obstruction to the navigation. When the water-way 
is obstt noted the bridge itself is exposed to danger, 
the wearing action of the water sometimes under- 
mining the piers on which it rests. The pier, at 
the point where it supports the arch, is usually 
oblong in form, and increases in breadth to the 
foundation. The rate of increase in modern bridges 
is frequently 8 inches to the foot. The ends of piers 
are provided with salient angles to act as cut-waters; 
the form of these differs according to circumstances. 
In building the arch of a bridge, a timber frame- 
work is used called a centre, or centering. The 
centering has to keep the stones or vousBoirs in 
position till they are keyed in, that is, fixed by the 
completion of the central part; its construction is a 
matter demanding the ntmoat care of the architect. 
On removing this framework, which is called striking 
the centre, what is called the settlement of the arch 
takes place, the central voussoirs move slightly 
downwards, while a corresponding rise takes place 
in the flanks. Before striking the centre of the 
bridge of Nogent-sur-Seine, Perronet caused three 
lines to be cut, one horizontally over the crown, and 
two obliquely from the extremities of this line to 
the springings. On the striking of the centre these 
lineB were found to have altered their forma and 
relativo positions. From straight lines they had 
become curves. The horizontal line had sunk, and 
its greatest deflection was above the key, while the 
oblique lines from the springings were deflected up- 
wards. The tpandrilt of a bridge are the spaces 
between the haunches of the arch and the point of 
junotion of the extrados with the roadway. These 
are frequently filled up with rubble-work or gravel. 
They are sometimes left open to give greater light- 
ness to the structure. The former plan has been 
generally adopted in the large French bridges; the 
latter was recommended by Telford. Owing to the 
superior skill of modern engineering, the roadway 
of bridges is made much wider and more level than 
was previously attainable. 

Suspension bridges are much lighter than stone 
bridges, and being entirely independent of central 
supports, do not interfere with the river, and of 
course are not liable to be affected by currents or by 
floods. The entire weight of a suspension bridge 
rests upon its piers, from which it is suspended freely 
at a& elevation above the level of the pressure. 
Hence the bridge rights itself after a temporal^ 
displacement with a vibratory movement whmh 
imparts a peculiar sensation to the passenger. The 
modes of oonBtruoting and suspending these bridges 
are various, and our space will not permit us to enter 
into details regarding them. One of the most remark- 
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able of these bridges, both for dimensions and situs- a smaller scale. The tabular railway bridge across 
tion— the Menai suspension bridge already referred the Damietta branch of the Rile has this peculiarity, 
to — has the suspending chains formed of straight that the roadway Is carried above instead of through 
Iron bars united by coupling bolts. The main chains the tubes. The Victoria Bridge oyer the St. 
are sixteen in number, disposed four chains one Lawrence at Montreal, completed in 1860, as a 
nnder the other on each side of the central footpath, tubular bridge was even more remarkable than the 
and four at each side of the platform of the bridge. Britannia Bndge, being nearly 2 miles in length. The 
The chains have their extremities fixed firmly in tne upper portion nas recently been reconstructed and 
solid rook on either eide of the strait, tunnels being tne tubes removed in favour of open railway tracks, 
cut for some distance in the rock, and the extreme The Forth Bridge is constructed on a somewhat 
ends fastened by strong holding bolts in chambers novel principle, that of the cantilever. The Tower 
made at the ends of the tunnels. On the top of the Bridge, London, is also of novel design. It consists 
piers or towers of the bridge the chains lie loosely of a suspension and a bascule bridge combined, and 
upon cast-iron saddles, laid upon horizontal rollers has three spans. Two massive towers support the 
or trucks that lie in grooves or channels formed in suspension chains and contain machinery for work- 
a oast-iron platform on the summit. The saddles ing the basoule portion which forms the oentral 
can move backwards and forwards a few inches in Rpan of 200 feet. This is in separate halves, which 
the direction of the length of the bridge, and thus are drawn up flush with the towers when a vessel 
expansion and contraction of the chains produce passes. Above is a footway at the height of 140 
no other effect than to move the saddles as they feet whioh passengers reach by means of lifts and 
lengthen or shorten, raising or depressing the road- stairs when the basoule is not available, 
way a little without producing an injurious strain BRIDGENORTH, or Bridgnorth, a municipal 
on the materials. The chains were formed link by borough and market-town of England in Shropshire, 
link working from the fastenings in the tunnels at 19 miles s.e. from Shrewsbuiy, on the Severn, which 
the extreme ends. They were gradually increased divides it into two portions, called the High Town 
in length and brought up over the top of the towers and the Low Town, connected by a handsome 
with a loose portion hanging down. The piece of bridge of six arches. The High Town is about 200 
chain that was to unite the tvro loose ends was then feet above the river. The principal edifices are 
floated on a raft, and being attached to one end was St. Leonard’s Church, a fine old building, latterly 
by meanB of powerful tackles and capstans attached restored ; St. Mary Magdalene’s, built in 1792 ; the 
to the other. Some engineers prefer wire ropes to town-hall, the agricultural hall, with its large concert- 
ohains in the construction of suspension bridges, room, and the public buildings and institute. The 
The use of iron in the formation of bridges, as al- principal manufacture is carpeting. The town was 
ready stated, is a modern invention, by which greater a parliamentary borough from the time of Edward I. 
strength is socured, in proportion to the weight of till it was merged in the county in 1886. Fop. in 
the material employed. The earliest iron bridges 1881, 6885 ; in 1891, 6865; in 1901, 6049. 
were erected in the form of arohos, and the material, BRIDGEPORT, a city and seaport of Oonneoticnt, 

as lias been stated, waB oast-iron, but the arch h»B now U.S., 68 miles N.E. of New York, on an arm of Long 
been generally superseded by the beam or girder, Island Sound. Bridgeport has a large coasting trade, 
with its numerous modifications ; and wrought-iron and a number of vessels engaged in whale-fisheries, 
is likewise found to be muoh better adapted for re- but is chiefly supported by its manufactures, includ- 
slsting a great tensile strain than cast-metal. The ing large sewing-machine factories. The city is 
greater cohesion and adaptability of the material handsomely laid out and beautifully shaded with 
give more liberty to the architect, and both in suspen- trees, and has fine publio parks. There is daily 
■ion and in arched bridges of iron much greater width steamboat communication with New York. Pop. 
of span is possible than in arched bridges of stone, in 1870, 18,969; in 1890, 48,866; in 1900, 70,990. 
None of the modifications of the beam or girder is BRIDGET, the name of two saintB in the 
more interesting than the tubular or hollow girder, Roman Catholic Church. — The first, better known as 
rendered so famous from its employment by Robert St. Bride, was a native of Ireland, and bom at 
Stephenson, in the construction of the great railway Fochard, in the county of Armagh, in the end of the 
bridge across the Menai Straits. A view of this fifth or beginning of the sixth century. She was 
bridge is given in our plate. The Britannia exceedingly beautiful, and to avoid the offers of 
Tubular Bridge, so called from the Britannia Rock marriage and other temptations to which this 
on which its central pier rests, carries the railway worldly advantage exposed her, implored God to 
to Holyhead across the Menai Straits, and is situated render her ugly. The prayer was granted, and 
about a mile from Telford’s suspension bridge, retiring from the world Bridget built herself a cell 
Stephenson’s original intention was to have con- under a large oak, hence the name Kill-dara oi 
struoted an arched bridge of caBt-iron, but this idea Kildare, the cell of the oak. Hither she was ml- 
was given up owing to the condition imposed by the lowed by numerous other virgins, and an order of 
lords of the admiralty, that the height from the nuns was established, which spread into different 
level of the water to the springing of the archeB countries, and flourished for centuries. St. Bride is 
should be not less than 105 feet, in order that there one of the chief Irish saints, and was held in great 

should be no interference with shipping. The tubes reverence in Scotland. The second St. BRlDGET,or 

are rectangular and constructed of riveted plates of more properly Birgit or Brigitte, was the daughter 
wrought-iron. The bridgmeonsiats of two of these of a Swedish prince, bom about 1302, and died at 
enormous tubes, 1^ side fly side, one for the up Rome in 1873, on her return from a pilgrimage w 
and the other for 9m down traffio of the railway, Palestine. At the age of sixteen she niarn 0 . u 
and extending each to about a quarter of a mile in Gudmarssen, afterwards seneschal of Nencia, oy 
length. In point of fact, however, each tube is whom Bhe had oight children. Her husband » 
divided into four parts, which are joined end to end she then made a vow of mutual continence, v 
at the piers. The bridge consists of four spans, two her husband’s death she founded the convent 
principal spans of 400 feet each, over the water, and Wadstena, in East Gothland, under the rules 
two smaller ones of 230 feet each, over the land. St. Augustine. She was canonised In 13»l. 

The Conway Bridge over the river Conway is iden- ! had left, under the title Revelations, a series of mj* 
tical in principle with the Britannia Bridge, but on writings, which, after due examination by tne prvp» 
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aulhoritiea, were pronounoed Inspired by Gregory XI. moor, which wu fought about 3 mile* from the 
and Urban VI. The RdVelatkme have been trana- toWn. Bridgewater then became the theatre of 
lated into Latin and French, the order -'Of St. Feversham’e and Jefferies' barbarity. Ud till 1870. 
B ridg«t u c^d tU 0 MCMtlmw Art of fit r. wh.n it HUfr omdiWd for briery. Bridgewolor 

or tho Holy Sovlour, contmuod In 8w*bn « ih» nturaod two BOmbon to Porlinmoot. Pop. In 
Reformation, and still inoludes some teUgfatt Maes 1371, 12,059 ; to 1891, 12,429: in 1901, 15,209; 

in Italy, Portugal, and other eottaftes. Hear BRIDGEWATER. Francis Eoebton, Duct of, 

youngest daughter, Catherine, was also .canonized, a British nobleman whom enlightened patronuge of 
and became the patron saint of Sweden Brindley was the means of developing the genius of 

BRIDGETON, a city, port of etdaty, andoapl. that oefebrated engineer, and procured for himself 
tal of Cumberland oounty, New Jersey, U.&., if the title of the Father of British Inland Navigation 
situated on both aides of Cohansey Creek, 20 Bodies was the youngest soa of Scroop, fourth earl and 
above its entrance into Delaware Bay, and Is 40 first duke of Bridgewater: and bora in 1736. He 
miles s. of Philadelphia. It has an extensive iron- died unmarried on 8th March, 1808. In 1748 he 
foundry and other manufactures, besides an active succeeded his elder bother, the second duke, His 
■hipping trade. Pop. in 1890, 11,424. estate of Worsley contained va luab le coal- mine s and 

BRIDGETOWN, the capital of the island of with the view of establishing a co mmun ication 
Barbados, in the West Indies. It extends along between these and the town of Manchester, at 7 
the shore of Carlisle Bay, on the s.w. coast of the miles' distance, he conceived the Idea of effecting 
Island, and is nearly 2 miles long, and about half a this object by a navigable oanal. Havbg sodden- 
mile broad. On entering the port, its appearance is tally made the acquaintance of Brindley, and per- 
very pleasing, the houses being embosomed in trees, oeived his great engineering talents, he employed 
wbue hills of moderate height rise behind, studded him in the construction of this work, which, after 
with elegant villasT Many of the houses have bal- encountering much opposition and ridicule, was at 
oonies, painted in ga,f colours, which give them a last triumphantly carried through. (See Brindley.) 
lively and cheerful appearance. The town contains To the execution of this soheme the duke devoted 
a handsome square, called Trafalgar Square, in all his energies and fortune, restricting his expendl- 
which there Is a bronze statue of Lord Nelson, ture for many yean to £400 per annum, 
placed there with great ceremony in 1813. The BRIDGEWATER CANAL. See Canal. 

principal buildings, none of which are b any way BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. The Rev. 

remarkable, are— the church of St. Michael, now the Henry Francis, earl of Bridgewater, who died in 
cathedral of the diocese, a large but plain edifice, 1829, bequeathed a sum of £8000, which, with the 
rebuilt b 1789 ; the Church of St. Mary, the Jewish interest that might accrue on It, was to he placed at 
synagogue,the Central School, Harrison’s Free School ; the disposal of the president of the Royal Society for 
a handsome market-place, shaded by trees ; the the time being, and paid by him to the person or 
barracks at the B. extremity of the city, and the persona whom he should appoint to write and pub- 
military hospitals. Bridgetown has been at several lish 1000 copies of a work, On the Power, Wisdom, 
periods much damaged by fire ; the last calamity of and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; 
that kbd occurred b 1845, when a large portion of illustrating such work by all reasonable arguments, 
the town was destroyed. Pop. (1891), 21,000. as for instance, the variety and formation of God’s 

BRIDGEWATER, or Bridgwater, a municipal creatures, in the animal, vegetable, and mberal 
borough and port, in the oounty of Somerset, Eug- kingdoms ; the effect of digestion and thereby of 
land, on the Farret. Although the town is about 10 conversion; the construction of the hand of man, 
miles from the sea vessels drawing 19 feet of water and an infinite variety of other arguments; as also 
can come up to the quay at spring- tides; but great by discoveries, ancient and modern, b arts, sciences, 
inconvenience is sometimes oaused by the bore. The and the whole extent of literature. The president 
river divides the town into two parts, which are con- of the Royal Society, then Davies Gilbert, consulted 
nected by an elegant iron bridge of one arch. The with the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
houses are generally well built, and chiefly of red London as to the best mode of giving effect to the 
brick Among the chief buildings are the parish intentions of the munificent testator, and acting on 
church (St. Mary Magdalene’s), a handsome ancient the suggestion which, in the above direction, he 
structure, with a tower and spire ; St. John’s Church, appears to have thrown out, resolved, bstead of 
the town-hall, a handsome building in the Venetian intrusting the execution of the work to one todi- 
style ; corn exchange, borough jail, market-house, vidual, to employ eight of the most distinguished b 
and custom-house. There is a free grammar-school, each of their several departments. Their names are 
an infirmary, and alms - houses. A considerable Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Wbewell, Sir Charles 
shipping trade is carried on, chiefly coastwise. Tho Bell, Dr. Roget, Dr. Buckland, Rev. William Kirby, 
amount of tonnage entered and that cleared annually and Dr. Frout. The works thus written anil 
are usually about 180,000 tons. The Imports are published are known by the above name of the 
timber, grain, coal, tallow, wbe, esparto, linseed, Bridgewater Treatises. 

Ac. ; exports, timber, bricks, Ac. The ohief of itH BRIDLE, the headstall, bit, and reins, by which 
manufacturing industries is that of bath - bricks, a horse iB governed. It is an instrument of high 
which are made here (and indeed nowhere else) in antiquity. Pltoy ascribes the invention of the bridle 
great quantities. Ordinary bricks are also largely to Pelethronius, king of the Lapithee. The first 
made, and there are engineering establishments, horsemen guided their horses with a rope or stick, 
breweries, tanneries, foundries, oil-mills, Ac. Bridge- and the sound of their voioe. A cord drawn through 
water obtained its name, Burgh- Walter , from its the nose is sometimes used for other animals. The 
V belonged to Walter de Douay, one of William anoient Thessalian ooins often represent a horse with 
the Conqueror’s followers. In the civil war of the a long reb trailing on the ground. The Romans 
seventeenth century the inhabitants embraoed the were trained to fight without bridles, as an exercise 
cause of Charles I., and defended the town reso- in the manege. On Trajan's Column soldiers are 
n fu el the Parliamentarians, but surrendered thus represented at full speed. The parts of a 

( i 64 S to Fairfax In the oastle built by King John modern bridle are the snaffle or bit ; the headstall, or 
_. e . ,°* Monmouth lodged, and was here pro- leathers from the top of the head to the rings of the 

claimed king in 1685, before the battle of S«dge- bit; the fillet, over the forehead, and under the fore- 
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top; the throat band, which button* under the throat; 
the reins : the nose-band, buckled under the cheeks; 
the trench, the oavesan, the martingal, and the chaff- 
halter. 

BRIDLINGTON, or Burlington.— 1. A town 
of Yorkshire, England, agreeably situated about a 
mile from the sea, 37 miles n.e. from York, on the 
Bull and Scarborough Railway, and consisting of one 
principal and several smaller streets. The parish' 
church forms part of an ancient priory of elegant 
architecture, but now muoh defaced. There are 
Dissenting chapels and a grammar-school. A large 
trade is curried on in corn. Pop. (1891), 8919; 

(1901), 12,473. 2. Bridlington Quay, a favourite 

bathing-place on the Yorkshire coast, about a mile 
B.E. of Bridlington. It consists of one principal aud 
several smaller streets, and has a handsome district 
ohurch, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, 
and an excelloent harbour, affording secure shelter to 
coasting vessels during adverse gales. Pop. 4021. 

BRIDPORT, a seaport and municipal borough, 
In Dorsetshire, England, lying between the rivers 
Bride or Brit and Asker, in a fertile valley sur- 
rounded by hills, 15 miles west from Dorchester and 
about 1£ miles from the Bea. The Bride and Asker 
unite a little below the town, the united stream being 
called the Brit, and form a safe and commodious 
harbour for vessels not over 250 tons. Bridport con- 
sists mainly of three spacious streets, containing many 
well-built modern houses, chiefly of brick. In the 
centre of the town is the town-hall and market-house, 
a handsome building in the Grecian Btyle. The parish 
church of St. Mary’s is a boautiful structure, cruci- 
form, with a central tower, and contains a fine organ. 
At the northern entrance to the town is the more 
reoent and less attractive St. Andrew’s Church. 
There are besides several Dissenting chapels, schools, 
a library and scientific institute; and extensive 
manufactures of shoe-thread, twine, lineB, sail-cloth, 
fishing-nets, &o. Bridport was a parliamentary 
borough from the reign of Edward I. to the passing 
of the Redistribution Act of 1885, when it was dis- 
franchised. Pop. in 1891, 6611; in 1901, 5710. 

BR1FF, an abridgment of a client’s case, made 
out for the instruction of counsel on a trial. The 
brief in a case is drawn up by the attorney or solici- 
tor employed by the plaintiff or defendant in the 
case, the attorney again employing the counsel. In 
It the case of the party is to be concisely but fully 
stated; the proofs are to be placed in due order, and 
proper answers made to whatever may be objected 
against the cause of the client. Jn preparing the 
brief great care is requisite that no omission be made 
which may endangei the case. 

BRIEF, Fapat., is a sort of pastoral letter, in 
which the pope ghes his decision on some matter 
which concerns the party to whom it is addressed. 
The brief is an official document, but of less public 
character than the bull It usually deals with matters 
comparatively private and subordinate, not, as the 
bull, with matters affecting the church at large or an 
entire nation. It is not signed by the pope himself, 
but by an ofheer called II Keqretano dc Jirevi, and is 
sealod on red wax with the pope's private seal, the 
fisherman’s ring. Briefs me distinguished into two 
kinds — apostolical, Jhose which issue from the pope 
himself; and pennRtiary, issuing from the office 
which bears that name. 

BRIEG, a town, Prussia, in the province of Silesia, 
on the left bank of the Oder, which is here crossed 
by a long wooden bridge, 26 milcB b.e. from Breslau, 
population in 1895, 21,164. It has manufactures of 
linen, woollon, and cotton goods, ribbons, lace, leather, 
Ac., and a trade greatly promoted by the completion 
of the Vienna and Breslau Railway. 


BRIEL, or Bbxelle, sometimes called the Brill , 
a town of the Netherlands, near the mouth of the 
Maas, province of South Holland, with a good har- 
bour, well built, and strongly fortified. It is remark- 
able in history as the place where the Confederates 
laid the foundation of the Dutch Republic in 1572. 
Van Tromp was born here. The pop. is 4442, prin- 
cipally engaged in the fisheries. 

BRIENNE, a small town of France, department 
of Aube (Upper Champagne), consists of Brienne-la- 
Ville and Brienne-le-Ch&teau, containing 2000 in- 
habitants. In the military academy formerly exist- 
ing at Brienno-le- Chateau, Napoleon received his 
first instruction in the military art Brienne-le-ChA- 
teau was afterwards celebrated as the scene of a por- 
tion of the final struggle in 1814, in which the empire 
was overthrown, Napoleon being here defeated by 
the Russians and Prussians under Blucher. 

BRIENNE, Cardinal de Lomenie de. See Lo- 
menie DE BRIENNE. 

BRIENNE, John of, a celebrated Crusader, bora 
1148; died 1237; was son of Erard II., count of 
Brienne; was present at the siege of Constantinople 
in 1204, and afterwards, in 1209, married the grand- 
daughter and heiress of Amaury, king of Jerusalem. 
Brienne thuB obtained an empty title, and having 
been crowned at Tyre in 1210, defended himself, 
though with a very inferior force, against the attacks 
of the Saracens. The Emperor Frederick II., having 
engaged to join the Crusade, provided the sovereignty 
of the Holy Land were ceded to him, Brienne al>di- 
cated in his favour, and gave him his eldest daughter 
Yolande in marriage. He afterwards in 1222 mar- 
ried Berengaria, sister of Ferdinand of Castile, as his 
second wife, and retired from the East; but the state 
of affairB there again brought him on the stage. He 
was crowned Emperor of the East in 1231, and con- 
tinued to defend his dominions against all aggressors, 
more especially against the united forces of Vataoes, 
emperor of Nicaea, and Azan, king of Bithynia. 

BRIENZ, a town, Switzerland, canton Bern, beau- 
tifully situated on a narrow ledge at the foot of the 
Bernese Alps, and on the fr.K. shore of the Lake of 
Brienz, the shore of which, in the vicinity of the 
town, is lined with gardens. The church, built in 
1215, together with some old ruins and a handsome 
school, is finely situated on a height. Brienz is a 
frequent resort of tourists en route through the Pass 
of Brunig to Lucerne. In the neighbourhood is the 
Lake of Brienz (Brienzer See), one of the most pic- 
turesque in Switzerland, which is formed by the river 
Aar, and throws itself through the Valley of Inter- 
laken, into the Lake of Thun (Thuner See), which is 
on a level of 24 feet below it. The trade is in excel- 
lent cheese. Pop. (1900), 2580. 

BRIEUC St. (Briocum), a town, France, in the 
department of Cdtes du Nord, about a mile above 
the mouth of the Gouet, in the Bay of St. Brieuc. 
It is very poorly built, but contains an ancient catae- 
dral, a diocesan seminary, a school of hydrography, 
and a library of 20,000 volumes. Its port, m the 
village of L^gu4, at the mouth of the river, admits 
vessels of 300 to 400 tons, and is engaged to i some 
extent in the Newfoundland cod fishery. On a heHjnt 
near it are the remains of the Tower of Cesson. wmc 
is visible 16 miles at sea. Pop. (1891), 16,741. 

BRIG, or Brigantine, a square-rigged vessel wit 
two masts. The term is applied to different kmu® 
vessels by marinors of different countries. The e 
brigantine was formerly applied to a light, flat, ope 
vessel, with ten or fifteen oars on a Bide, turn 
also with sails, and able to carry upwards 
men. The rowers being also soldiers, had ^ 
muskets lying ready under the benches. Bin? « 
were frequently made use of, especially in th 
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tanaBean, for the purpoaeof piracy, from which they 
derived their name, being very feet fallen. 

BRIGADE, in general an indeterminate number 
of regiments or squadrons. In the British army a 
brigade of infantry is generally composed of three 
regiments; a brigade of hone, of from eight to twelve 
squadrons; and one of artillery, of five guns and a 
howitzer. A number of brigades form a division, 
and several divisions an army corps. A brigade- 
major is the chief of the brigade-staff. A brigadier- 
general is the officer who commands a brigade. In 
the British eervioe his pay is forty shillings a day. 

In the United States army two regiments of infantry 
or cavalry constitute a brigade, which is commanded 
by a brigadier-general The brigade was Introduced 
by Gustavus Adolphus, whoso example was followed 
by Turenne, who formed brigades of 3000 to 4000 
men. The use of the term in the French service is 
somewhat equivocal. Iu the gendarmerie, as for- 
merly in the cavalry, a brigade is the small fraction 
of an army under the command of a subaltern officer. 
In the regular army a brigade now contains two or 
three regiments of infantry or cavalry, or else a 
mixed body. 

BRIGANTINE. See Brio. 

BRIGGS, Henry, a celebrated mathematician, 
born in 1650 at Warley Wood, near Halifax, York- 
shire, entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
distinguished himself by his acquirements in mathe- 
matics. In 1696 he was appointed first lecturer on 
geometry in the newly-elected establishment of Gre- 
sham House or College, London, and in 1619 became 
in like manner first Savilian professor of geometry 
at Oxford. This professorship he held till his death 
in 1630. Briggs’ great works are his Logarithmo- 
rura Chili as Prima (1617), Arithmetica Logarithmica 
(1624), and Trigonometria Britannica (1633). 

BRIGHT, John, a politician and one of England’s 
greatest orators, was born at Greenbank, llochdale, 
Lancashire, 16th Nov. 1811, and died 27th March, 
1889. His father, Jacob Bright, who belonged to a 
Quaker family originally connected with Wiltshire, 
migrated to Rochdale early in the century, and there 
established himself as a successful cotton-Bpinner and 
manufacturer. The Hon, John Bright, who was the 
second of ten children, was educated at Rochdale, 
Ackworth, York, and finally at Newton, near Cli- 
theroe. At the age of fifteen he entered the cotton- 
spinning business of his father, where, oven at that 
early age, he showed much shrewdness and practical 
energy. Not satisfied, however, with merely mer- 
cantile affairs, he took an enthusiastic interest iu 
such public questions as the abolition of slavery and 
the Reform Bill of 1831-32, while he diligently edu- 
cated himsolf in public speaking at the debates of the 
Rochdale Literary and Philosophical Society. In 
1835 he travelled in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 
and gave an account of the journey in a series of 
lectures delivered iu his native town; but his career 
as a notable public speaker began with the free -trade 
movement. . To relieve the pressure upon the work- 
ing population of England occasioned by commercial 
depression and a bad harvest, it was proposed to 
cheapen bread by the re]>eal of the corn duty, and 
m an association formed for this purpose at Man- 
chester in 1838 Mr. Bright was made a member of 
committee. In the following year this association, 
at a meeting in London, was widened into the famouB 
Anti -Lorn Law League, with Richard Cobden and 
onn Bright as its two most prominent members. 
tiJ not uut ^ “ft® 1, the death of his first wife 

to 1841 th»t the Utter put all hie strength into the 
P 64 * cam paign. In the autumn and winter of that 
jwrhe organized branches of the league and ad- 
mwtlJ1 ge In nearly all the laree towns of 


England. It was Inevitable that such a proodnast 
politician should find a place In Parliament, end 
accordingly, in 1843, he was elected as representative 
of the city of Durham. Having entered Parliament, 
he made his maiden speech in August of the same 
year on a motion in favour of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Import Duties Comminrion 
of 1840.' Thereafter he seized every opportunity to 
press this question of repeal. The opposition from 
both of the great parties in the house was dogged, 
and the controversy might have lasted long but for 
the wide-spread sympathy occasioned by the Irish 
famine. In January 1840 Parliament was summoned, 
and Sir Robert Peel announced that his government 
was prepared to reduce and almost abolish the corn 
duties. This resolution was carried, but on the ques- 
tion of Irish coercion the government was defeated, 
and at the general election which followed (1847), 

J ohn Bright w&b elected for Manchester. The oosn 
duty question having been satisfactorily settled, he 
now turned his attention to such subjects as a 
reform in the affairs of Ireland and India, an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, the adoption of voting by ballot, 
and the establishment of a national system of educa- 
tion. At the dissolution of Parliament in 1852 he 
was re-elected for Manchester, but by bis strenuous 
denunciation of tho Crimean war (1854), and his 
equally decided disapproval of the Chinese war (I860), 
he was rejected by his constituency at the general 
election of 1357. This result was made known to 
him at Florence, where he had retired to recruit 
after a serious illness, but the disappointment which 
it caused him was mitigated in a few months by his 
election for Birmingham, and in 1 858 he returned to 
public life after an absence of two years. During 
the American civil war he sturdily advocated the 
abolition of slavery, and gave hu passionate adher 
ence to the cause of the North, although as a Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinner his business suffered severely 
from a continuance of fche struggle. About thin time, 
also, his name became closely identified with reform 
in the electoral representation, and he had the satis- 
faction of Beeing the principles for which he had con- 
tended embodied in tho Reform Bill (1867) passed 
by Mr. Disraeli. He had no desire for office, but 
his presence in the cabinet councils of the Liberal 
party had now become so necessary, that he was 
constrained to accept the presidency of the Board of 
Trade iu Mr. Gladstone's government (1868), and in 
this position he gave powerful assistance in passing 
the act for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the Irish Land Act, and the Elementary Education 
Act. Owing to ill health he retired from office in 
1870, but re-entered the ministry as chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1873. When the Liberal 
party returned to |x>wer in 1880 he again accepted 
this position, but two years later he found it neces- 
sary to resign because be disagreed with his col- 
leagues on their Egyptian policy and the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. At this time and for some 
years previously be had not appeared often upon 
public platforms, but in 1883 he delivered a notable 
speech when installed &b lord- rector of Glasgow 
University, and another in Birmingham in the same 
year when celebrating the 25th anniversary of his 
connection with that city. In 1886 he opposed the 
Home Rule Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and 
until his death he strongly identified himself with 
the Unionist party in their efforts to defeat tb 
Home Rule policy. This opposition was weighted 
with the same characteristics which had secured his 
success iu previous movements — a transparent sin- 
eerily of.purpoze which found ito /czrleM cipoufion 
by pen and speech in direct, racy, idiomatic English. 
As an orator his platform manner was remarkable 
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lor Its ease and tuututfed simplicity; the richness 
Mid lucidity of his diction abounded in happy epi- 
theta, often edged with irony or glancing with 
humour; a spirit of outspoken truthfulness breathed 
through all nil utteranoes; while he was possessed 
of a voice which laid a spell upon his audience by its 
clear, round, sonorous fullness. Perhaps the most 
splendid expression of his sympathetic nature is 
found in the speeches in whioh he pleaded for justice 
to the oppressed populations whether in Ireland or 
India, while the same broad humanity, even more 
than the dootrines whioh were his Quaker birthright, 
animated his denunciations of war. lie was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and was married first 
to a Miss Priestman, wbo died in 1841, and again 
to a Mias Leatham, who died suddenly in 1 878. His 
life and speeches in 2 vols. were published in 1881 
by G. Barnett Smith, and his public letters by H. J, 
Leech in 1885. 

BRIGHTS DISEASE (so-called from Dr. Bright 
of London, who first described the disorder), a name 
given to various forms of kidney disease, especially 
to that which is characterized by a granular condi- 
tion of the cortical part of the kidneys and inflam- 
mation of the malpighian bodies. The urine during 
life contains albumen, and is of less specific gravity 
than natural. The disease is accompanied with un- 
easiness or pain in the loins, pale or cachectic coun- 
tenance, disordered digestion, frequent urination, and 
dropsy. The blood contains urea, and is deficient in 
albumen and corpuscles. Progress} ve blood poisoning 
induces other visceral diseases, and in the end gives 
rue to the cerebral disturbance which is the frequent 
cause of death. 

BRIGHTON (formerly Brighthdmstone), a mari- 
time town and favourite watering-place in England, 
county of Sussex, 50£ miles from London. It iB situ- 
ated on a gentle slope, and iB protected from the 
north winds by the high ground of the South-Downs, 
immediately behind the town. Brighton is a clean 
and well-built town, with handsome streets, terraces, 
squares, &c., and a massive sea-wall, with a prome- 
nade and drive over S miles in length, one of the 
finest in Europe. The buildings of note are entirely 
modern, and not numerous. The most remarkable 
is the Pavilion, built by George IV. (then Prince of 
Wales) between 1787 and 1825. It coat upwards of 
a million pounds. It is a building in the oriental 
style of architecture, with a handsome stone front 
300 feet in length, and a large oriental dome 84 feet 
high in the centre. The Pavilion was discontinued 
as a royal residence by Queen Victoria, and was 
purchased of the crown by the town of Brighton in 
1850. Twelve rooms are appropriated for a public 
library, museum, and art gallery, which were opened 
in 1873. The stables are now an assembly-room 
(‘The Dome’), capable of holding 3000 persons. 
The riding-Bchool now forms a corn-exchange. The 
structure, its out-buildings and gardens, which are 
open tq the public as pleasure-grounds, oover about 
9 acres. A very large and complete aquarium was 
opened at Brighton in 1872, at a oost of about 
£100,000, and constitutes a great attraction. Other 
buildings worthy of notice are the town-hall, a large 
massive building, which has recently been modern- 
ized at great cost ;^ho market-house, the county 
hospital, the eye infifflmry, blind and orphan asylums, 
sanatorium, Ac. There is a fine iron pier, the West 
Pier, with a length of 1209 feet and a breadth of 
from *140 to 55 ; and a new pier erected in place of 
the old ohain pier. Among the numerous places 
of worship there are some very handsome struc- 
tures. The educational institutions comprise the 
Brighton College, for the education of the sons of 
we2thy people; an institution for the education of 


the daughters of poor clergy; a diocesan training- 
school for school-mistresses; National, British, sad 
other schools, including a vast number of boarding, 
schools. Brighton has no manufactures, but me 
mackerel and the herring fisheries are extensively 
carried on, and produce about £25,000 annually. 

Brighton was for some centuries a populous fishing- 
village, but its fisheries were greatly injured in the 
foreign wars of the seventeenth century. About the 
middle of last century its advantages as a bathing 
and health resort were made known by Dr. Russell. 
This resulted in the town attracting the support of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), and 
since then it has enjoyed a career of almost unpa- 
ralleled prosperity. The only historio event of in- 
terest connected with Brighton was the escape of 
Charles II. from the town in 1651 in a fishing-boat. 
Brighton has Bince the Reform Bill of 1682 sent two 
members to Parliament, and was incorporated in 
1854. The pop. in 1801 was only 7339; in 1861 it 
was 77,693 : in 1871, 90,013; in 1881, 107,546; in 
1891, 116,873; in 1901, 123,478. Pop. of parlia- 
mentary borough in 1871, 108,760; in 1881, 128,440; 
in 1891, 142,129; in 1901, 153,393. 

BRI GN OLES ( Brinonia ), a town in France, depart- 
ment of Var, 22 miles w.s.w. of Draguignan. It pos- 
sesses a normal school for the department, is the seat 
of courts of firat reBort, and baa manufactures of 
common cloth, silk, crockery, soap, wax candles, glue, 
with distilleries, tanneries, and silk and fulling mills. 
The neighbourhood produces olive-oil, and large quan- 
tities of excellent prunes, called prunes de Brignolet. 
Brignoles was taken and sacked in 1695 by Charles V. 
Pop. (1896), 3929. 

BRIL, the name of two brothers who distinguished 
themselves as landscape painters. — 1. Matthew, born 
at Antwerp in 1550; died in 1584; repaired when a 
very young man to Rome, and was so much esteemed 
by Gregory III. that he was employed on the galleries 

and saloonB of the Vatican. 2. His brother Paul, 

born about 1556, died about 1626, was much superior 
to him, and hearing of his success at Rome joined 
him there. The two brothers appear for some time to 
have worked together on the same pieces ; but after 
Matthew's early death Paul was employed by Sixtus 
V., and executed six large paintings in his summer 
palace. He also executed a large fresco 68 feet long, 
and proportionably high, in the Sala Clementina of 
the Vatican for Clement VIII. Its subject is the 
Martyrdom of St. Clement. His chief merit is the 
improvement he effected in landscape-painting, which 
he is said to have been the first to raise to the dignity 
of an independent branch of art. In the latter part 
of his life he painted some exquisitely finished minia- 
ture landscapes on copper. 

BRILL, or Pearl (Rhombus vulgaris), a t»h 
resembling the turbot, but inferior to it both in size 
and quality, and distinguished from it by its inferior 
breadth and by the perfect smoothness of its skin, 
being devoid of bony tubercles. The brill is °» “ 
pale- brown colour above, marked by scattered yel- 
lowish or reddish spots, and covered with moderately- 
sized scales. It is found on many parts of the 
British coast, and is particularly abundant in the 
English Channel, from which large quantities are 
sent to the London market. Though inferior in 
flavour to the turbot, its flesh is of good quality. 


BRILLIANT. See Diamond. 

BRIMSTONE, a name for sulphur, especially wr 
sulphur purified by melting and allowing the impun* 
ties to subside, the melted mass being then poureo, 
in the liquid state, into cylindrical moulds, in which 
it becomes hard. See Sulphur. , j 

BRINDISI (ancient Brundwium), a seaport 
fortified town in the province of Leooe, Sou 
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Italy. 45 milei *.*.*. of Taranto. In ancient time* I 
Brundnaium waa ona of tha moat important oitiea of 
Calabria. It waa one of tha chief oitiea of tha Sallen- 
tinea, and the excellence of it* port and oommanding 
situation in the Adriatio were among the chief in* 
ducementato the Romans to attack them. The Ro- 
mana made it a naval atation, and it waa the scene 
of important operations in the war between Cesar 
and Pompey. On the fall of the Western Empire it 
declined in importance. In the eleventh century it 
fell into the possession of the Normans, and became 
one of the chief ports of embarkation for theCrusadea 
Its importance as a seaport was subsequently com- 
pletely lost, and its harbour blocked. In 1870 the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
put on a weekly line of steamers between Brindisi 
and Alexandria, and Brindisi has Bince been an im- 
portant station for passengers and mails to and from 
India and the East. There is also a trade with 
British, Austrian, and other ports. Latterly the 
harbour accommodation has been considerably im- 
proved. The chief exports are wine, olive-oil, and 
figs; theohief import, coal. Pop. (est.), 18,000. 

BRINDLEY, James, an eminent engineer, was 
born at Thornaett, Derbyshire, in 1716; died at 
Tumhnrst, Staffordshire, on Sept 30th, 1772. At 
seventeen he became apprentice to a millwright, and 
on the expiration of his indentures he commenced 
business as an engineer, and in 1752 displayed great 
talent in contriving a water-engine for draining a 
coal-mine. Several important inventions introduced 
him to the patronage of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
then occupied in planning a communication between 
his estate at Worsley and the townB of Manchester 
and Liverpool by water. This immense work, which 
was ridiculed by scientific men of the period as im- 
practicable, Brindley undertook and carried out by 
means of aqueducts over valleys, rivers, &c. The 
first portion of the Bridgewater Canal (to Man- 
chester) was opened in 1661, the whole system being 
complete in the end of 1772. His success had caused 
Brindley to be employed, in 1766, to unite tho Trent 
and Mersey, upon which he commenced the Grand 
Trunk Canal, but, dying before its completion, the 
work was finished, in 1777, by his brother in-law, 
Mr. Henshaw. Latterly, scarcely any work of the 
kind in the kingdom was entered upon without his 
superintendence or advice, and in all he constructed 
or planned about 865 miles of canal. Among other 
designs, he prepared one for draining the fens of 
Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely, and another for 
clearing the Liverpool docks of mud, which was 
especially successful. So partial was he to artificial 
inland navigation, that to a question humorously put 
to him in an examination before the Houbo of Com- 
mons, ‘For what purpose did he consider rivers to 
have been created? 1 he is Baid to have replied at 
once, ‘To feed navigable cauaU ’. See Smilos’s Lives 
of the Engineers. 

BRINE is water saturated with chloride of sodium 
or common salt, like the water of the ocean. It is 
naturally produced iu many parts of the world 
beneath the surface of the earth, and flows out in 
springs, or is pumped out for the use of salt manu- 
factories. Brine is also used artificially, for preserv- 
mg meat. See Salt. 

BRINE-SHRIMP, a popular name for a genus 
\ Anemui) ot crustaceans of the family Branchiopoda. 
• «uma is a species about half an inch in length, 
ound in brine pools in various countries, being ex- 
abundant in the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 

87 1 , an< “ Buc °eeding years the Russian naturalist 
“‘“kewitsch succeeded, by gradually inoreasing 
j. •akiuty of water containing individuals of A. 
lna » k transforming them into a distinct species 


{A. milhlkautmii) of the same genus; and by gradu- 
ally rendering the medium less salt he actually 
changed them into individuals of a different genus 
(Eranchinecta). 

BRINYILLIERS, Marie Madelxini Maroui- 
rite d’Aubrat, Marchioness of, bom in Paris 
about 1630, executed July 16th, 1676. She was the 
daughter of a civil-lieutenant of Paris, and married 
in 1661 the MarquU of Brinvilliers. The marriage 
at first seemed happy, and in the course of ten or 
eleven years they appear to have had three children. 
About 1659 the marquis introduced to bis house 
a young cavalry officer, named Godin da Sainte- 
< 'roix, for whom his wife ennoeived a violent passion. 
Tho marquis, occupied with his own pleasure^ seemed 
indifferent, but her brothers remonstrated, and her 
father, scandalized at her misconduct, had Sainto- 
Croix openly arrested in her carriage and taken to 
the Bastille in 1665. Sainte-Croix remained in prison 
about a year, and made there the acquaintance of an 
Italian, who taught him the art of preparing poisons. 
On his liberation he imparted his discoveries to 
Madame de Brinvilliers, who was eager to turn them 
to account. She had in the meantime assumed an 
air of piety, visiting the hospitals, and ministering 
to the sick, and hud thuB reconciled herself to her 
family; but the affront offered her by her lather 
remained in her mind, and she had resolved to re- 
venge it. Sainte-Croix, apparently from cupidity, 
seconded her design. Ho supplied her with poisons, 
with which she experimented first on the patients 
in the hospital. She occupied eight months in ad 
ministoring poison to her father, and at last killed 
him suddenly without being suspected. By the aid 
of Lachauss^e, an old domestic of Sainte - Croix, 
whom she caused to enter their service, she also 
sncceeded in poisoning her brothers. She is said 
to have attempted her husband, with a view to 
marry Sainte-Croix, hut did not succeed. Sainte- 
Croix died suddenly, it is said from the falling off 
of a mask of glass which he used to protect himself 
in preparing a subtle poison. A packet addressed 
to Madame Brinvilliers, containing poisons labelled 
with descriptions of their effects, revealed their 
conspiracy. Among a number of passionate letters 
there was also one containing a promise of 30,000 
francs, which Sainte-Croix had exacted as tho price 
of his assistance. Madame Brinvilliers fled to Liege, 
and took refuge in a convent. Her extradition being 
obtained, she was inveigled from the convent by 
a pretended lover, brought to Paris, and on the 
evidence of Lachaussee, together with her own con- 
fession, condemned to be beheaded and afterwards 
burned. 

BRIOUDE, a town of France, department of 
Haute Loire, near the left bank of the Alller. The 
only edifices of note are the college, and the old 
church, a specimen of the Byzantine style. Pop. 


;1896), 4661. 

BRISACH, or Breisach, Old, a town of Ger- 
many, in Baden, on the Rhine. Formerly a very 
strong place, it was taken in 1638 by the Duke of 
3axe-Weimar, and was bombarded by the French in 
1793. New Brisach, on the w. side of tho river, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, was founded by Louis XIV. in 
1690 to compensate for the loss of Old Brisach, and 
was fortified by Vauban. It was surrendered to the 
Germans in 1870 after a siege of a month, and the 
fortifications were demolished. Pop. (1895), 330 j 

BRISBANE, a city of Australia, capital of too 
colony of Queensland, on the Brisbane river, about 
25 miles by water from its mouth in Moreton Bay, 
and about 500 miles north of Sydney. The nver 
Bows through the town in a winding course its 
general direction being B.W.-N.E. Of the four part* 
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into which the town !■ divided, North Brisbane Is 
situated in the heart of the city, on the north bank, 
end South Brisbane, now a separate municipality, 
faces it on the south. Fortitude Valley is a large 
division on the north bank, to the east and north- 
east of North Brisbane, mostly situated on a penin- 
sula formed by tbs winding of the river. The fourth 
division, Kangaroo Point, is a small one, on the south 
bank, comprising a point of land projecting between 
North Brisbane and the above peninsula. The streets 
are laid out as regularly as the tortuous course of 
the river will permit. The chief buildings are situ- 
ated in North Brisbane, among them being Parlia- 
ment House, where the legislature sits; Government 
House, In the Botanio Gardens; the government 
offices; the supreme court; the post-office; the techni- 
cal college; the Treasury Buildings, a large structure 
of great architectural beauty ; the old and the new 
town-hall; and the customs’ -house. Many of the 
banks have fine edifices, particularly the Queens- 
land National Bank. The chief educational insti- 
tutions are the Normal School, the boys’ and girls' 

S 'ammar-schools, and the school of the Christian 
rothera. The Roman Catholics have a fine cathe- 
dral (St. Stephen’s), opposite the post-office, and 
there are fine churches belonging to the Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodists, and other denomi- 
nations. Other buildings and institutions worthy of 
mention are the masonic and temperance halls; the 
school of arts, with a good library; the museum, to 
be converted into a free library; the Queensland 
Club; the large general hospital, and several special 
hospitals; an orphanage and a large jail in South 
Brisbane; the Opera House, one of tho best theatres 
in Australia; a brick building in Fortitude Valley, 
with a fine concert-hall and organ, replacing exhibi- 
tion buildingB which were destroyed by fire in 1888, 
and to he used as a museum; &c. The Victoria 
Bridge connects South with North Brisbane. It 
cost upwards of £110,000, and replaces an older one 
which was destroyed by a flood in 1893. It consists 
of six steel spans supported on five cast-iron cylinders 
filled with concrete, the abutments being of masonry 
and concrete; and the total length iB about 1041 feet. 
Muoh of the cross-river traffic is carried on by the 
ferries. South Brisbane contains, in addition to 
buildings already mentioned, a court-house, town- 
hall, extensive markets, schools of art, technical 
college, deaf and dumb and blind institutions, &c.; 
and in Fortitude Valley there are several good 
halls, a convent school, a racecourse, &c. The lead- 
ing parks and gardens are tho Botanic Gardens, 
with the Quocn’s Park, in North Brisbane, at the 
river-side, finely laid out; Victoria Park, to the 
north of North Brisbane; Albert Park, Mount 
Coot-tha, Bowen Park, and tho gardens of tho 
Acclimatization Society in Fortitude Valley; and 
Masgrave, Dutton, and Woolloongabba parkB in 
South Brisbane. There is extensive wharf accom- 
modation, and South Brisbane has a dry dock. 
There is regular steamer connection with Sydney, 
London, ana elsewhere, and adequate railway com- 
munication with Sydney and other chief towns in 
Australia. There are electric street tramways, and 
the city is lighted by^s and well supplied with water 
The climate is dry healthy, but the temperature 
is often very high during the summer. Among the 
industrial establishments are a sugar-refinery, tobacco 
factories, flour-mills, Ac. The trade is important, 
among the exports being gold, wool, sugar, <fcc. 
Originally founded as a penal settlement in 1825, 
Brisbane was incorporated in 3859. Pop. (1891), 
93,657; (1901),* 119,428. 

BRISBANE, General Sib Thomas MaoDougall, 


| an eminent soldier and astronomer, was bom at Bris- 
bane, near Largs, the seat of his family, 28rd July, 
1778; died 27th January, 1800. At the age of six- 
teen he entered the army as an ensign, and in 1798 
he raised a oompany in Glasgow, and took part in all 
the engagements of the oampaign in Flanders. In 
1796 he was sent to the West Indies, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his services under Sir Balph 
•Abercromby. In 1812 he commanded a brigade 
under the Duke of Wellington in Spain. He took 
part in the battles of Vittoria, Orthee, and Toulouse, 
and received the thanks of Parliament forconspicuous 
bravery at the battle of the Nive. On the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon he was sent to America, and did not 
return in time to take part in the battle of Waterloo. 
In 1821 he was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, which post he continued to occupy for four 
years. His administration was active and intelligent, 
and tended greatly to promote the prosperity of the 
colony. He introduoed at his own expense a good 
breed of horseB, and promoted the cultivation of the 
vine, as well as of sugar, cotton, and tobacco. At 
the same time he devoted himself with great diligence 
to the study of astronomy. He had an observatory 
erected at his residence of Paramatta, and catalogued 
7385 stars, until then scarcely known to astronomers. 
For this great work, known as the Brisbane Catalogue 
of Stars, he received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society, which he valued above all his military 
honours. On his return to Scotland he devoted 
himself entirely to science. He had an astronomical, 
and later a magnetic observatory established at his 
residence at Makerstoun. The observations which 
he made there, with the aid of able assistants, till 
three largo volumes of the published Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which he was 
president from the death of Sir Walter Scott He 
founded two gold medals for scientific merit, one in 
the gift of the Itoyid Society, the other in that of the 
Socioty of Arts. 

BRISETS. See Achilles. 

BRISGAU, also Brkisoad, a district of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, between the Rhine and the Black 
Forost, which, with the district of Ortcnau, formerly 
constituted a landgraviate in the south-western part 
of Suabia. This is one of the most fertile parts of 
Germany. Though chiefly in possession of Austria 
since tho fifteenth century, it was governed by its 
own laws. At tho Peace of Lun^ville (1801) Austria 
ceded Brisgau, one of the oldest possessions of the 
House of Hapsburg, to the Duke of Modena, after 
whoso death it fell to his son-in-law, the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, as Duke of Brisgau. By the 
Peace of Preshurg (1805) it waB assigned to Baden, 
with the exception of a small part, and still belongs 
to the grand-duchy. 

BRISSAC. See CossA 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jean Pibbrr, a 
French political writer, and one of the leaders of the 
party of the Girondists, was born in 1754, executed 
30th October, 1793. He took the name D’Ouarville, 
which he afterwards anglicized into De War ville, from 
the village of Ouarville, near Chartres, where he was 
born or oducated. He was the son of a wealthy 
restauratour, who gave him a good education, and he 
was his father's thirteenth child. He was designea 
for the law, and placed with a procurator in P a y lB > 
but he early turned his attention to public 
associating himself with such men as Potion, Ko&f 8 ' 
pierre, Marat, &c. In 1780 he published his Theories 
des Lois Criminelles, and two years afterwards 
important collection oalled the Bibliothhque des Low 
Criminelles. During this period he also 
periodical literature, editing for a time, at Bouiogn ' 
sur-Mer, the Courier de l’Europe, ft translation from 
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an English journal. He also visited England, where 
he endeavoured to found a lyceum ana establish a 
journal in connection with it. Failing in this enter* 
prise, he returned to Paris, where his works had 

of tbe^day. He was suspected of the authorship of 
an anonymous pamphlet, and thrown into the Bastille. 
On his liberation he engaged with Clavifcres and 
Mirabeau in some works on finance, which appeared 
under the name of the latter. Threatened with a 
new arrest, he escaped to England, and being there 
introduced to the Society for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery, he resolved to form a similar society in Paris. 
ThiB society, which numbered many distinguished 
nameB among its members, and ultimately accom- 

S ished its object, he founded along with Claviferes, 
irabeau, ana others, and undertook a voyage to the 
United States to study on its behalf the problem of 
emancipation. On his return the revolution was 
about to break out, and Brissot embraced it with 
ardour. He was not a member of the States-general, 
but was elected to the National Assembly for Paris 
and to the Convention for the department of the Eure 
et Loir. Ab leader of the Girondist party, his history 
belongs henceforward to the history of France. He 
voted, out of policy, for the death of Louis XVI., 
subject to confirmation by the vote of tho people; 
and he caused war to be declared against Holland and 
England in February, 1793. This was his last political 
aot. Until the close of his career he was engaged in 
defending himself against the Montagnards. Brissot 
was inferior to Vergniaud as an orator, but his 
writings exercised a powerful influence on the revo- 
lution. In the early part of hiB career his opinions 
were very extreme. In a passage which was after- 
wards used against him he carried his advocacy of 
individual rights so far as to justify not only theft, 
but cannibalism. Proudhon was accused of having 
borrowed from him the maxim, ‘ La propriety e’est 
le vol \ 

BRISTOL, a city of England, and at the same 
time a municipal, pari., and county borough, is 
situated partly in Gloucestershire, partly in Somer- 
setshire, but forms a county in itself. It stands at 
the confluence of the rivers Avon and Froiue (or 
Froom), which unite within the city, whence the 
combined stream (the Avon) pursues a course of 
nearly 7 miles to the Bristol Channel. The Avon is 
a navigable river, and the tides rise in it to a great 
height. Bristol is due west from London, and dis- 
tant 118 miles. It stands partly on a number of 
eminences, partly on the lower ground at their foot. 
The manufacturing and business parts are upon the 
lower levols, whilst the hills are now almost wholly 
covered with private houses. The districts of Clifton, 
Redland, and Cotham, situated within the limits of 
the borough and in the midst of charming scenery, 
are studded with mansions and villas, tho attractions 
of these portions of the city being greatly increased 
by the Clifton and Durdham Downs. The bed of 
the river Avon is situated about 316 feet below the 
summit of Clifton Down, from which a handsome 
suRpension-bridge is thrown across the river, uniting 
the two counties. Its length from the centres of the 
P'. cr8 18 703 feet, its hoight above high-water mark 
4 j feet. The public buildings of Bristol are numer- 
oub and handsome. The number of places of wor- 
J up w very great, there being few sects with any 
“ owing at all in the United Kingdom that are not 
'■presented. The first place is due to the cathedral, 
T 88 * 0UIM *ed in 1142, and was originally an 
t ! 8 7 church. It exhibits various styles of archi- 
xt^ 8 ’ t ‘*, e chapter -house and its vestibule being 
cel HIS’ ? le . Chapel early English; the chan- 
1 and cho ». the Berkeley and Newton chapels 


decorated; the groining of the transepts, the osntral 
tower, and cloisters perpendioular. The nave, its 
aisles, and western towers are modern additions, 
having been erected at intervals sinoe 1866. There 
are several fine old churches, but they are all ex- 
celled by St. Mary Redcliff, which is perhaps ths 
finest parish church in the kiugdom. It ie com- 
monly said to have been founded by Simon de 
Burton, about 1293, but part of it is considerably 
older than this, and is believed to be as old as 1200. 
It » built in the form of a cross, with a nave and 
aisles like a cathedral, and with a tower and spire. 
The western door is the principal ontrance, but tnere 
are also porches on the northei u and southern sides. 
The south porch, the south transept, tho tower, and 
muoh of the lower part of the church belong to the 
decorated style, ana the north porch is an exquisite 
specimen of it, the interior in particular being very 
beautiful. The remainder of the church, including 
the clerestory, is of the ]>erpendicular period. Wil- 
liam Canynge or Canning, mayor of Bristol, whose 
namo is so prominent in the Chatterton controversy, 
is Baid to have restored this church about 1445-47. 
Speaking of this church Britton says — ‘The rioh 
decorated tower, west front of the church, unique 
north porch and transept, with flying buttresses, 
pinnacles, and peiforuted parapets, all unite to con- 
stitute a mass of urchiteoture which cannot fail to 
delight the artist and astonish the common passenger 
— and in the fascinating combination of clustered 
pillars, mullioned windows, panelled walls, and 
groined ribbed ceilings of the interior I know of no 
building to compare with it in all tlieBe features in 
Great Britain ’. It has latterly undergone extensive 
restoration at a cost of nearly £ 50 , 000 . Other 
churches worthy of notice are Tomple Church, with 
its leaning tower, St. Stephen’s, St. Mary-le-port, St 
Philip's, St. James’s, and St. John’s. Under the 
tower of this last church was one of the entrances 
to the ancient city of Bristol, and the gateway still 
exists, being the approach from Broad Street to 
Nehon Street. The Independents, Baptists, and 
Wcsleyans have some noteworthy chapels, such as 
Clifton Down Chapel, Victoria Chapel, Highbury 
Chapel, Broadmead Chapel, in which the Rev. Robert 
H.U1 officiated, &c. The Roman Catholics have a 
pro-cathedral in Clifton, and several chapels and 
convents. There is also a Jewish synagogue. For 
public meetings there are two largo halls, one in 
Clifton, called the Victoria Rooms, the other, more 
immediately in the centre of the city, called Colston 
Hall, destroyed by tire in 1898 and now being, re- 
built. Bristol is rich in modern as well as in ancient 
architecture; we may mention in particular the ex- 
change, the guild-hall, the museum and reference 
library, the new grammar -Bchool, the fine arts 
academy, the West of England and other banks, 
insurance offices, &o. Tho most modorn public 
building is the Cabot Tower, on Brandon Hill, in- 
augurated in 1898. The charities of Bristol are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, the Ashley Down Orphanage, 
for the orphans of Protestant parents, being the 
most remarkable. It is Bituated without the limits 
of the borough upon an eminence to the N.N.E. of 
the city. This institution was started in 1830 by 
the Rev. George Miiller, and managed by him till 
his death in 1898 (aged 93). Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Mviller’s son-in-law, is now at the head of it. Irom 
small beginnings it has grown until it may u ‘W 
be described as a village of orphans. Besides the 
orphanage there are many schools supported by the 
friends of the institution; but the funds belong- 
ing to these are kept separate from those of the 
orphanage. The total of the moneys rocfived f«>r 
the various institutions has amounted to £1,600,000. 
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and the whole of this wm obtained without anyone towns of the kingdom. At present the sewage of 
having been personally applied to for anything, the oity, as well as much of that of the district, is 
Bristol has a number of endowed schools, the prin- simply discharged into the river a short distanoe 
cipal of whioh are the grammar-school, Queen Eliza* from the town, an arrangement that can only be re* 
both’s hospital or city school for boys, the Red Maids’ garded aa temporary. The town's water is chiefly 
school for 80 girls, Colston's boarding-school, and the obtained from Chewton Mendip, East Harp tree, 
oathedral school. All these have recently been put Barrow, and Chelvey. The electrio lighting of the 
under improved management by the charity com- city is said to be one of the best in the United 
missioners. The principal institution for the higher 1 Kingdom. 

education is the University College, opened in 1876, The Celtic name of Bristol was Caer Oder, or the 
and having a medical school attached to it. The City of the Chasm (viz. through which the Avon 
Baptists have a college in which young men are flows). The name Bristol is derived from the Anglo- 
trained for the ministry. Clifton College, which Saxon bricg, a bridge, and ttow, a place. It was early 
supplies a high-class education to some 600 boys, a place of commerce. Between 1289 and 1247 a new 
was opened in 1862. The Merchant Venturers' channel was dug for the Frome, in order to provide 
Technical College is an institution of recent origin, better accommodation for shipping. In the reign 
There are also three schools of art, and blind and of Edward 11. Bristol rebelled against the royal 
deaf and dumb asylums. At Clifton there are zoo- authority, and was held by the citizens against the 
logical gardens. The Public Libraries Act was sovereign for four years. In 137S it was constituted 
adopted in 1874, and the chief library is based upon a county of itself by Edward III. It was made the 
an ancient city library which received a site as early seat of a bishopric by Henry VIII. in 1642. During 
as 1018. There are in addition six district libraries, the civil war between Charles I. and the Parliament 
There is also a large reference library attached to it declared in favour of the latter, but was stormed 
the Bristol museum. Tramway cars for passengers and taken by the Royalists under Prince Rupert, 
from Bristol to various suburbs began to run in 1875. AfteT the battle of Naseby it was taken by Fairfax, 
Eleotrio traction (overhead wire system) exists al- and its formidable caBtle was razed to the ground, 
ready, and is to be applied to the whole system. In 1831 the Reform agitation gave origin to riots 
Bristol has long been famous for its glaBs-workB, that lasted for several days. The rioters destroyed 
potteries, soap-works, tanneries, tobacco factories, various public and private buildings, among which 
chocolate factories, and chemical works, as well as was the Bishop’s Palace, and a number of them lost 
for its ship-building and machinery yards. Coal is their lives. Bristol was united as a bishop’s see to 
found and worked extensively within the limits of Gloucester in 1837. The first bishop of Bristol tmd 
the borough. Bristol carries on an export and im- Gloucester united waB James Henry Monk, created 
port trade with all parts of the world. The United in 1837. By the Bristol Bishopric Act Bristol was 
States, Canada, South America, the West Indies, again separated from Gloucester, and Dr. Forrest 
Australia, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Germany, Browne waB enthroned Oct. 28, 1897. Sebastian 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark all have a Cabot, Chatterton, and Southey were natives of 
good share of the trade. Cereals and flour aru the Bristol. The borough is governed by twenty-one 
most important imports (together amounting to aldermen and sixty-three councillors, one of whom 
£4,700,000 in 1898), others being cheeBe, butter, is mayor; and it returns since 1885 four members to 
bacon, cattle, sugar, timber, petroleum, hides. The Parliament, having formerly returned two. By the 
total value of imports in 1898 was fully £11,000,000. Extension Aot, 1897, Bristol reached an area of 
The value of the exports was only about £1,400,000, 11,468 acres. The following neighbouring districts 

the chief being copper and metal goods. The customs were brought in: Horfield (part), Stapleton, St. 
dues received in 1898 amounted to £1,617,220. The George, Brislington (part), Long Ashton (part), 
dock and city dues collected on shipping and goods Easton-in-Gordano (part), Bedminster (part), Port- 
in 1898 amounted to £113,516. The net register bury (part), Portishead (part). The Bristol Exten 
tonnage of vessels that entered from foreign coun- sion Act, in addition to extending the area of the 
tries and British possessions in 1898 was 737,543 city of Bristol, operated as a consolidation act; the 
tons; the net register tonnage ontered coastwise was Bristol school-board administering the education 
778,283 tons. The port of Bristol extends from acts, the guardians (sixty-three) of the parish of 
Hanh&m Mills, on the Avon, to its mouth at King- Bristol administering the poor-law, while justice is 
road, thenoe down the Bristol Channel westwards to now administered by one court of summary juris- 
the Steep Holmes, and in a straight north-east direc- diction, one court of quarter sessions, and one of 
tion therefrom to Aust Cliffs, on the banks of the assize. Pop. in 1801, 151.093; in 1871. 182,652; in 
Severn, twelve miles above Kingroad. The present 1881, 206,874; in 1891, 221,665; in 1901, 328,842. 
dock system within the port comprises a dock of 19 BRISTOL, a seaport town, and capital of a county 
acres at Avonmouth on the Gloucestershire bank of of the same name, in Rhode Island, United States, 
the Avon, one of 12 acres (deep water area) at Portis- 66 miles s.s.w. Boston. It is a very pleasant town, 
head on the Somersetshire bank of the river, two finely situated, and handsomely built; has ft safe ant* 
miles below Avonmouth, and a floating harbour of commodious harbour, and is a place of considerable 
70 acres in the heart of the city. In March, 1902, trade. The trade is chiefly with the West Indies 
the first sod was cut of a new dock at Avonmouth, and Europe. This place is a favourite summer reBi- 
eetimnted to cost £2,000,000. The railway accoin- dence with those requiring or desiring fresh sea air. 
modation is unsatisfactory^ The Great Western, the Pop. (1890), 5478. 

Midland, the Som^t and Dorset, and the North- BRISTOL CHANNEL, an arm of the Irish sea. 
Western lines hav^wrangements in the city for the extending between the southern shores of Wales an^ 
despatch of goods and passengers. The railway from the Western peninsula of England, and terminating 
the Avonmouth or Channel Dock reaohes the ter- in the estuary of the Severn. It is about 90 miles 
minus at the city by means of a tunnel 1737 yards long, and from 16 to 50 miles wide. It i* f® m J. i! 
long, under Durdham Down. Various schemes for able for its high tides and the rapidity with w me 
additional shipping accommodation involving a heavy they rise. At Chepstow spring-tides rise as hign 
outlay have reoently been put forward. 60 feet. On its coast are situated the towns 

The sanitary oonditlon of Bristol is on the whole Cardiff, Swansea, Ilfracombe, Tenby, fto. 
good, and it is one of the healthiest of the large BRITAIN, or rather Bkitaskia, was tne » 
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which the Romani gate to modern England and Soots, waa the only near relation of Elisabeth (his 
Scotland. Aooording to the testimonv of ancient great-grandmother, Margaret, was daughter of Henry 
writer* (especially Aristotle), the island In the VII. of England, grandfather of Elizabeth), and wu 
remotest times bore the name of Albion. Until named by her a short time before her death as her 
the time of Julius Cesar Britain was probably successor on the English throne. James was acknow- 
never visited by the Romans. But the Phoenicians, ledged without opposition; and thus two countries 
Greeks, and Carthaginians, especially the first, were which had lived for ages in strife and bloodshed 
acquainted with it from a very early period, being with each other, were henceforth linked together, 
accustomed to obtain tin here. Caesar undertook James was not destitute of natural ahlUties, and 
two expeditions to Britain ^(65 and 54 B.o.). He had acquired a more than ordinary share of literary 
defeated the inhabitants and oontinued a short time knowledge, for which he was largely indebted to the 
on the island. At this time the country was fairly celebrated George Buchanan. When he ascended the 
populous, and in the south-east at least tolerably throne of England, the Episcopalians, the Roman 
advanced in civilization. The people cultivated corn, Catholics, and the Puritans formed three antogo- 
owned numbers of cattle, were governed by petty nietic parties. The Catholics expected toleration 
kings or chiefs, employed war-chariots armed with from a prince who was horn of Roman Catholic 
scythes, and possessed ships that could take part in parents, baptised with the rites and ceremonies of 
a sea-fight. Money had been coined by some of the the Church of Rome, and whose royal mother had 
tribes long before this time. Iron was moderately died a martyr for the cause. The Puritans, on the 
plentiful, and tin was exported. Most of the inland other hand, expected that a monarch bred up in 
inhabitants grew no oorn, but lived on meat and Presbyterian principles would naturally cast his 
milk, and clothed themselves with skins. Druidism influence in their favour; while the bishopB awaited 
was an important institution. The ancient Britons his accession with fear and trembling. But James 
were doubtless mainly Celts by race, but there may soon dissipated the fears of the one, and the hopes 
have been among them an Iberian element due to and expectations of the other parties. He had sc- 
an earlier immigration. It was not until the time quired a strong dislike to the Presbyterian form of 
of Claudius (a.d. 43) that the Romans began the religion, while a desire of unlimited powm and 
conquest of Britain. A great part of the country authority was the ruling passion of his heart, both 
had been overrun by a.d. 62, when the revolt of of which lie had carefully concealed while lie reigned 
Queen Boadicea (or Boudicca) and the entire over- in Scotland. Instead of restraining, he increased 
throw of the Iceni occurred. Agricola, A.D. 78-85, the power of the Episcopal hierarchy; and some of 
completed the conquest of England and Wales and the Roman CatholicB were so provoked at the disap- 
subjiigated southern Scotland, running a lino of forts pointment o! their expectations of toleration at least, 
across from the Clyde to the Forth. But the Romans that they formed a plot for the purposo of cutting 
were unable to retain their conquests in the northern off, not only the king and his ministers, but the 
part of the island, and were finally forced to abandon whole of his Parliament. This conspiracy, well known 
tlie fortified line between the Forth and Clyde, and by the name of the Gunpowder Plot, was happily pre- 
retiro behind a second wall built by Hadrian in vented, and the principal conspirators suffered that 
122 hetween the Tyne and Solway. A turf wall punishment which they had bo justly merited, 
between Clyde and Forth was built by Antoninus England and Scotland were now ruled by the same 
Pius in 143, but Hadrian’s wall remained the per- prince, and James wished to make the union still 
manent boundary on tho north. Thus the southern more complete; but national animosities were not 
part of the island alone remained Roman and beoame yet sufficiently extinguished, and national prejudices 
specially known as Britannia, while the northern were too prevalent. It was James’s misfortune that 
portion was distinctively called Caledonia. In 210 he had imbibed exalted notions of tho royal preroga- 
Roman Britain wasdivided by Septimius Severus into tive, and wished to govern by the arbitrary maxims 
two provinces, Britannia Superior and Britannia that had distinguished Queen Elizabeth; the glories 
Inferior. It was afterwards divided into four, and of whose reign were, in tho eyes of her subjects, some 
ultimately into five provinces, namely, Britannia atonement for her occasional acts of despotism. But 
Prima, Britannia Seeunda , Maxima Ccesariensis , the nation, in consequence of the progress of political 
Flavia Ccesariensis, and Valentia. Under the do- and religious knowledge, and the increasing diffusion 
minion of the Romans, which lasted till early in the of commercial wealth and prosperity through the 
fifth century (Bee England), flourishing towns arose, whole community, was beginning to question the 
preat roads were made, the useful arts and many of divine right of kings, and to wish for an extension of 
the refinements of life found their way into the popular privileges. Jamos’s whole reign was therefore 
southern part of the island, while Christianity waa a continued contest between the prerogative of the 
introduced and took the plaoe of the DruidiBm of crown and the freedom of the peoplo. The Parlia- 
tbe native Britons. Thus from the time of the ment refused to give supplies to a prince who was 
Roman conquest, and still more decidedly after the always reminding them of his prerogative, and who 
b'ixon invasion of tlu- fifth century, the history of at the same time waa destitute of vigour to enforce 
Britain divides into a history of the southern part his pretensions. Accustomed as James had been, 

island, or England, and a history of the while he wielded the Scottish sceptre, to support 
northern part, or Scotland, and it was not till the the splendours of regal dignity upon a very slender 
union of the orowns In 1608 that the destinies of revenue, it was reasonable to expect that when he 
"Upland and Sootland were again united. ascended the English throne frugality would have 

History of Great Britain. — The name Great Bri- been a marked feature of his royal rule; but his 
am was applied to England and Sootland after behaviour disappointed these expectations. Careful, 
ames I, ascended the English throne in 1603, and though indeed from a constitutional timidity of char- 
c “hall here give an outline of the history of the actor, to avoid wars, his BVBtem was entirely pacific 

J i J^ ln gd°m from that period. Under the during the whole course of his reign; yet his profu- 

*.i I0LAI,D » Bo otland, and I BE land, the his- sion was such that it uniformly exceeded his income; 
wL?™, 6 re8 P eot ive countries will be found. for he kept up three courts, one for himself, one for 

of EUz ? be , th > who ^ed in 1603, ended tho line his queen, and a third for his son. Moreover, not 

LtX" ° f the hou8e of Tudor. James VI. of oontent with bestowing upon his favourites the most 

Scotland, son of the unfortunate Mary Queen of lucrative offices of the state, and considerable grants 
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from the royal domains, he lavished upon them large 
■urns of money. During his whole reign Ireland 
oontinued to be a heavy load upon England, occasion- 
ing large sums of money to be constantly remitted 
to support a standing army, which at one time 
amounted to 10,000 men, as also to supply the 
deficiencies of the Irish treasury. His wants, occa- 
sioned by his profusion, kept James engaged in 
constant disputes with his Parliament, who would 
not grant him money equal to his demands, and 
as a result he resorted to monopolies, loans, bene- 
volenoes, and other illegal methods. Among other 
expedients he sold the titles of baron, viscount, and 
earl at the rates of from £10,000 to £16,000, and 
sometimes even £20,000. In his reign the hereditary 
title of baronet first originated. In 1611 ninety- 
three baronets were created, the sale of whose patents 
produced £98,660, or £1096 each. Yet of the 
£800,000 whioh Holland owed to Elizabeth, J ames 
was content to take the one-half, and he surrendered 
up the cautionary towns for a fourth of their value; 
and suffered the Dutch to dispossess the English of 
their factories in the East Indies. He also meanly 
consented to aooept of £60,000 instead of £300,000, 
which Elizabeth had lent to Henry IV. of France; 
and in order to gratify the Spanish court he sacrificed 
the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. His ambition was 
more to shine as a theologian than as a prince; and 
he succeeded for a time in establishing Episcopacy in 
Sootland, though it by no means rested on a secure 
foundation. In fine, though the nation undoubtedly 
prospered in wealth and commerce, yet his reign was 
inglorious; and he died disliked by the majority of 
his subjects, in 1625, after a reign of twenty-two 
years over England, without having performed one 
great or glorious deed to exalt his own character or 
that of the nation. 

His son Charles I., who succeeded, inherited the 
same exalted notions of royal prerogative, but was 
very different from his father in most respects. 
Religious and strict in his way of life, though Bome- 
what cold and reserved, he could inspire respect and 
even affection. His marriage with a Roman Catholic 
princess (Henrietta Maria of France), who had per- 
haps undue influence over him, and hiB resolute 
adherence to arbitrary maximB and illegal methods 
of raising money without consent of his Parliament, 
gradually widened the breach botween him and his 
subjects. HiB government grew more unpopular 
daily, and the Commons would vote no supplies 
without redress of grievances; which, instead of 
diminishing or complying with the wishes of his 
Parliament, and thereby soothing them into a more 
submissive temper, ho constantly augmented by pro- 
ceeding from bad to worse : dissolving Parliaments, 
imprisoning members, and raising prosecutions in 
the Star-chamber against the most popular charac- 
ters in the kingdom. He intrusted the keeping of 
his conscience entirely to Laud, a narrow-minded 
bigot in church and state; who, in conjunction with 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, entangled him in a 
moBt expensive and disastrous contest with his Scot- 
tish subjects, and afterwards with his Parliament, 
the latter encouraged by the successful resistance 
which the Soots had , n f de to arbitrary power. 
When war actuallvbroke out bucccbs at first was 
various; but the ki^was destitute of money to pay 
his troops, while the Parliament had at their disposal 
the whole resouroes of the nation. Charles was at 
last involved in such distress that he fled for protec- 
tion to the Scottish army, which, in conjunction 
with the Parliament, maintained the struggle against 
arbitrary power. There he endoavoured, by various 
machinations, to sow dissension between them and 
the English Parliament, and to engage them in his 


interest, bat entirely failed In the attempt. The 
Soote had no intention of Involving themselves in a 
war for the sake of a prince who had forfeited all 
confidence by keeping his word no longer than it 
suited his convenience, and therefore delivered him 
up to the Parliamentarian commissioners. 

One part of the Parliament and of the nation 
were of opinion that now the constitution ought to 
1 be rectified; that the limitB between the prerogatives 
of the king and the privileges of the people ought to 
be accurately determined; that after such salutary 
regulations the king ought to be restored to hu 
throne, and to that share of power which was con- 
sistent with the happiness of his subjects ; and that 
all past transactions ought to be buried in oblivion. 
But the Parliamentary army had reduced the king 
to subjection, and its leaders were loath to give up 
the power they had acquired; and they had also to 
oonsulb their own safety, and could hardly trust to 
any engagement made by the king. Cromwell, 
equally noted for the dexterity, the vigour, and the 
Buocess of his conduct, acquired an influenoe th at 
nothing could resist. Under his guidance the army 
loudly declared for a commonwealth, and for the 
trial of the king, the invader of his people’s rights. 
The king was tried: ob might have been foreseen, he 
was condemned, and on the 80th of January, 1649, 
was beheaded before his own palace of Whitehall. 

Cromwell’s power in the army, and consequently 
in the nation, was supreme. The success of his 
schemes had perhaps exceeded his own expectation. 
He was dazzled with the splendour of a high station, 
pleased with the exercise of authority, and conse- 
quently unwilling to abandon that which he had so 
successfully acquired. The king had fallen before 
him; nothing remained but to overthrow the Parlia- 
ment. This to Cromwell was no difficult undertaking. 
He went at tho head of a chosen party of soldiers to 
the place where they were assembled, told them that 
‘the Lord had no more occasion for them’, turned them 
out of the house, and carriod the keys along with him. 

Had Cromwell assumed the title of king perhaps 
all his abilities might not have been able to with- 
stand the fury of the party by which the very name 
of king was abhorred; but he had too much know- 
ledge of human nature not to peroeive that words 
have the greatest influence in the conduot of men. 
He knew he had the power of a king, and he was 
content with the title of Lord Protector. Under this 
appellation he exercised a more unlimited authority 
than had ever been exercised by any of the English 
monarohs. During the whole of his administration 
Cromwell retained that vigour and decision which 
had characterized him throughout the Parliamentary 
wars. He formed no system of politics by which he 
might regulate his transactions with foreign nations; 
but the promptitude of his measures, and the terror 
of his fleets and armies, rendered him no leas re- 
spected abroad than he was at home. After a short 
reign, during which he endured all the miseries o 
gTandeur and the anxieties of distrust, he died in 
1668. Cromwell had so firmly established his au- 
thority that hitt son Richard was called to assume 
the authority of Protector; but Richard’s temper 
was totally unlike that of his father. He preferred 
the calm of private life to the turbulence of power 
and the cares of ambition. The Republican, party 
soon perceived that Richard could not, J," 1 ® 
father, render himself formidable to them. They 
gan, therefore, to resume the power which they n 
formerly possessed; and again arose that anareny y 
which the nation had formerly been oonvuli iea. ■ 
such revolutions the opinion of the people at large 
seldom consulted. Harassed by commotions w 
had long prevailed, the nation hated equally 
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tyranny of a proteotor and the anarohy of a pretend- Hof. What he 10 willingly had yielded to hie sow- 
ed republic. The restoration of their old oonstitu- eign he hoped hie subjects would have no aversion 
tion, and of their former race of monarchy was the to yield to himself; and he proceeded to aot with all 
general desire. Taking advantage of this prevalent the perverse ohstinacy of a narrow mind. To ren- 
disposition, General Monk, who bad commanded der himself still more odious he exerted that power 
under Cromwell, and who was now at the head of a which he pretended to be unlimited in a design 
considerable force, formed the resolution of restoring than which no other could be more generally ab- 
Charles, son of Charles I. Monk was compelled to horred : he laboured to establish in his dominions the 
temporize, lest the Republicans should suspect his R. Catholio faith. His design was opposed with a 
designs; taut such was the > oaution with which he vigour which ought to have convinced him that it 
took hie measures, and suoh the general disposition was impracticable ; but opposition served only to 
of the nation, that in 1060 Charles was recalled and intensify his determination and to render him more 
placed on the throne, under the name of Charles II. obstinate. Matters soon came to such a situation that 
In the measures of a crowd there is seldom modera- it was evident that the monarch intended to estab- 
tion ; and such on this occasion was the enthusiasm lish Popery at the risk of his own ruin. In this ex- 
of loyalty that the king was restored to the throne tremity the nation turned their eyes to William, 
without any restraint upon his authority, and without Prince of Orango, oelebrated for his military o&pacity 
any attempt to define the prerogatives of the crown and his political virtues. Though this prince wait 
and the privileges of the people. nephew, as well as son-in-law to James, he eagerly 

Charles II. seems to have profited little by his accepted an invitation to enter the kingdom for the 
father’s misfortunes. More attached to the pleasures purposes of relieving the people from their apprehen- 
of life than anxious faithfully to discharge the duties sinns of Popery, and bringing the infatuated monarch 
of his office, he appears to have considered sover- to a more reasonable mode of action. No sooner 
eignty chiefly as an acquisition by which he could, had William landed than James was deserted by 
with more ease, indulge himself in licentiousness and almost all his remaining adherents. Forgetting that 
profligacy. Had the House of Commons been suf- bravery which he had exhibited when Duke of York, 
ficieutly liberal in their grants, and not very sorupu- in Mb engagements with the Dutch, he resolved, 
lous in demanding an account of the manner in which according to the ad vice of some who pretended to be 
these grants were expended, Charles would, perhaps, his friends, to leave the kingdom. He fled to France, 
have permitted them to conduct the affairs of the The throne was declared vacant. After some do- 
nation in the way most agreeable to themselves, bates the Prince of Orange and his wife, the Princess 
But the Commons were parsimonious. The king, Mary, were called to be the King and Queen of Eng- 
resolved on satisfying every passion, sorupled not in land. The people, convinced by the transactions of 
order to obtain money to adopt the most illegal their preceding monarchs that the surest way of 
measures. The Parliament began once more to ex- securing the peace of the nation was to define the 
press that jealousy of the kingly prerogatives which power of the prince and the privileges ol his sub- 
had formerly involved the nation in so much confu- jects, adopted a mode of conduct which ought to have 
sion. The king continually demanded supplies ; the been followed at tho Restoration. They framed the 
Parliament answered him by remonstrances regard- Bill of Rights, which fixed the English government 
ing his oonduct. The Duke of York, brother to the in that state of freedom and moderation which has 
king, and heir-presumpti ve to the crown, had openly since so happily characterized it. This important 
declared himsolf a Roman Catholic, a circumstance revolution was effected in 1688. 
than whioh nothing could more excite the national Though the revolution had been brought about 
terror. The Commons persisted in withholding Bup- with much appearance of unanimity, and though it 
plies; the king became daily more needy, more secured to the notion inestimable privileges, the ao- 
peevish, and less scrupulous in his conduct; and at cession of William III. did not meet with universal 
length, perceiving that he wob to expect from Mb acquiescence, nor had J amea lost all his friends. In 
Parliament only reproaohes, he dismissed it, resol v- Ireland particularly, as it abounded in R. C&tholios, 
ing never to assemble another ; and from that mo- that unfortunate monarch had many adherents, 
ment managed the reins of government in a manner James appeared among them in person, and waa 
altogether arbitrary. soon at the head of an army; but William, by gaining 

The English, and indeed every nation of Europe the battle of the Boyne, annihilated J ames’ hope of 
at this time, seem to have been anxiouB to humble restoration. William prosecuted hostilities with 
the growing power of France; but in this respect France, with various success, till the battle of La 
the opinion of Charles was different from that of his Hogue (1692) made an impression on the French 
people. The Frenoh monarch suppliod Charles with navy which it could never afterwards recover. The 
money, of which he was continually in want, and English had defined the privileges of their kings; 
thus engaged him in hostilities with Holland. The but they found that war could not be conducted 
naval power of the Dutch was at that time truly without more money than they were willing to grant: 
formidable. Only the English could pretend to what the king could not procure as a gift he bor- 
riyal them at sea. Many engagements were fought rowed ; and at this time the funding Bystem began to 
w ith uncommon obstinacy ana consummate skill ; be considered as a national resource — a system which 
snd though the Dutch, seizing a favourable oppor- the British ministers have been careful not to forget, 
tunity, sailed up the Thames and insulted their enemy After a reign in very few respects remarkable, 
jn her own harbours, the naval strength of the Eng- William, in 1702, was succeeded by Anne, daughter 
ish was gradually acquiring an irresistible superi- of James II., and the next Protestant heir to the 
onty, and establishing that power which has since throne. Anne’s administration was distinguished by 
become altogether unequalled. the violent animosities of the existing factions; but in 

l ST! 68 died February 6, 1085, and as he left no the midst of these an important measure was passed- 
/« i j U8ue » hi* brother, the Duke of York, suo- the union of England and Scotland. These countries 
ceiled to the throne, under the name of James 1L had since the time of JameB I. been governed by a 
nng the life of OharleB, James had always assert- single sovereign ; but they had separate Parliament^ 
doctnne of passive obedience; and that he and indeed might still justly be called separate and 
hl/liL*!! 0 “J** oyinoe his sincerity, he practised in independent kingdoms. It had often been .proposed, 
e that doctrine of whioh he inonlffatfd the bs» by a union, to consolidate the power of the island , 
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but every pro|meal for that purpose bed hitherto 
been unsuccessful. This measure, of eo much im- 
portance to each of the oountries, was resumed by 
Anne; and after a violent opposition, particularly by 
the Soots themselves, the English and Soots were, in 
contradiction to the decided opinion of a majority of 
the latter, declared to be one people. Thus, in 1707, 
Eufflana and Sootland ceased to be distinct kingdoms; 
ana the island was distinguished by the appellation' 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. This 
union, however it might be opposed by the prejudices, 
and even by the immediate interests of particular 
men or particular ranks of men, when it was first 
effected, has oertainly contributed much to the pros- 
perity of the empire. Britain has thus attained an 
Importance at wnlch England and Scotland, while 
separate kingdoms, could never have arrived. The 
Act of Union consisted of twenty -five articles, among 
which the following deserve notice. It was agreed 
that the succession to the kingdom of Great Britain 
should remain as it had formerly been settled for 
England. That Britain should have only one Par- 
liament; and that all rights and privileges should be 
common to both nations, except where otherwise 
expressly agreed. That in all parts of Britain the 
English coins, weights, and measures should be con- 
sidered as the standards. That the laws relating to 
trade, customs, and excise should be the same in buth 
parts of the kingdom. That to the House of Peers 
the Soots should send sixteen representatives; and 
that the number of the Scottish members in the 
House of Commons should 1)« forty-five. That all 
the Scottish peers should be peers of Britain; and 
that, except sitting in the House of Lords and voting 
on the trial of a peer, they should have all the pri- 
vileges of peers. That the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland should remain unaltered, and 
be considered as forming an essential part of the union. 
A general clause reserved to the united Parliament 
the power to alter these articles for the benefit of 
Scotland; and under oover of this clause some funda- 
mental changes were afterwards made. Though the 
union of England with Scotland tended ultimately 
to increase the power and importance of both, yet it 
was not immediately followed by any important 
result. The measures of the nation, both in foreign 
and domestic policy, continued in a great degree 
unaltered. 

The British arms, under the command of Marl- 
borough, had succeeded in checking the ambitious 
designs of Louis XIV. ; but a party at home, insti- 
gated partly by envy at the renown which Marl- 
borough had acquired, partly by considerations of the 
inutility of all continental conquests, and of the im- 
mense taxes which the acquisition of such empty 
celebrity brought upon the nation, and irritated too 
by the evident coldness of the continental powers 
in a quarrel which was properly their own, loudly 
demanded peace, and steadfastly counteracted all 
the designs of Marlborough and his friends. Harley 
and Bolingbroke at last succeeded in supplanting 
him in the f ivour of the queen. The command of 
the army was taken from him, and given to the 
Duke of Ormond; and after many negotiations at 
Utrecht, a treaty was signed by the l>elligorent 
powers on the 81dbJPMarch, 1713. By this treaty 
the British right or sovereignty over Hudson’s Bay, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Minorca, and Gibraltar 
was acknowledged. The peace whioh had just been 
ooiibluded was extolled by the Tories in the moBt 
unqualified terms; whilst by the Whigs it was cen- 
sured in terms no less unqualified. The remainder 
of Anne’s reign was distracted by the never-ending 
altercation* of domestic parties. She died on the 1st 
of August, 1714; and with her ended the line of the 


Stuarts, who had swayed the toeptre of England 112, 
and that of Scotland 843 yean. 

It haa been supposed by some that Anne intended 
to have used her influence in altering the line of suc- 
cession; but either she had formed no suoh design, or 
she had not abilities to carry it into effect. Ather 
death George I , elector of Hanover, maternally 
descended from Elizabeth, daughter of James 1., 
according to the Act of Settlement ascended the 
throne of Britain. The Whigs under this prinoe 
regained that superiority in the national councils of 
which they had long been deprived. George was 
greatly attached to his paternal continental do minion s, 
and in the struggle of the two factions was often 
accused by the Tories of sacrificing the interests of 
Britain to those of Hanover. The suspension of the 
Hat)eaa Corpus Act, and some other extreme mea- 
sures, increased the irritation of the weaker party, 
and in 1715 the standard of rebellion was erected in 
the Highlands of Scotland by the Earl of Mar, who 
proclaimed the Chevalier St George, the heir of the 
family of Stuart, king. A few persons in the N. of 
England, under the Earl of Derwentwater, joined In 
the same design, and proclaimed the Pretender at 
Morpeth and Alnwick; but the attempt was feebly 
conducted, and tended only to the ruin of those who 
had engaged themselves in so hopeless an under- 
taking. The Duke of Argyle In the N., and General 
Willes In the b., dispersed the forces of the rebels; 
and the Chevalier, accompanied by Mar, Drummond, 
and a few other persons of distinction, made their 
escape to the Continent. 

In 1718 an alli&nco, known by the name of the 
Quadruple Alliance, was formed between Britain, 
France, Germany, and Holland; and of this alliance 
a rupture with Spain was the immediate consequence 
In 1718 Sir George Byng engaged and captured the 
Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean. The Spaniards 
endeavoured to retaliate by despatching a powerful 
armament to support the claims of the Pretendor in 
Britain. But the fleet was entirely dispersed by s 
storm off Cape Finisterre; and the Earls Marischa) 
and Seaforth, and the Marquis of Tullibardine, who 
had been landed in Scotland, with difficulty made 
their escape again to the Continent. In 1720 the 
Irish Parliament was deprived of its right of final 
jurisdiction, and thus rendered dependent on that of 
Britain. In the same year the South Sea Company 
obtained an act to increase their capital by redeem- 
ing the public debts. The greater part of the nation 
now became stock-jobbers, and South Sea stock rose 
to £1000 per cent. This extraordinary rise was fol- 
lowed by an equally Budden depression; tha shares 
fell to 160 per cent., and many families were ruined 
by their connection with the scheme. . The Parlia- 
ment, which met in 1722, had its attention engrossed 
by new reports of real or pretended plots in favour 
of the Pretender. Layer, a young templar, was 
convicted and executed, and Atterbury, bishop « 
Rochester, banished on the charge of being connected 
with this conspiracy Hosier’s unfortunate expedi- 
tion to the West Indies to intercept the Spanish 

f all com was one of the last events of George's resa- 
le died at Osnabruck on the 11th of June, 1727, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. a . 

George II. inherited his father’s partiality for his 
continental dominions as well as his crown _ 
continued Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 
to hiB father, at the head of the treasury. * 
British monarohs had now learned to act on P™ 0 
pies of policy different from those of their predecesso 
They were now convinced that to oppose openly 
will of Parliament was to plunge &emselves 
inevitable destruction. Instead, theref ore, ol PP~, 
mg the House of Commons, they n ow endeavour^ 
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by «nay means to proc ur e !n thit — embly a ma- 
jority favourable to their derigna. Walpole Is said 
to heve been the first minister who resorted to the 
employment of ondae inflnenoe in elections. But 
whatever were the means which he used, he suooees- 
fully engaged the nation in ail the schemes of their 
sovereign. It was soon discovered, however, by the 
other nations of Europe, that the British minister 
would sacrifice almost every interest to his attach* 
ment to peace; and under this impression of his 
character the arms of Britain, formerly so much 
dreaded, were now treated with something that 
approached to contempt. Walpole, like every man 
in power, had many enemies; and this part of his 
conduct was eagerly seised to degrade the minister 
In the opinion of the public. The failure of an 
attempt on Carthagena, together with other unfor- 
tunate naval operations, completed Walpole's dis- 
grace. And in the meantime the Prince of Wales, 
having differed with his father, and consequently with 
the minister, became the leader of the opposition. 
The minority, animated by so illustrious a leader, 
acquired new boldness; the election of a new Parlia- 
ment approached, and the influence of the prince 
filled it with Walpole’s enemies. Unable longer to 
maintain his ground, the minister resigned; and as 
a reward of his services was created Earl of Orford. 
But the suooeeding administration following the steps 
of its predeoessor, became equally unpopular. 

The German Empire at this tune was involved in 
many troubles. By a treaty between several of the 
continental powers known by the name of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, the succession to the whole of Charles’ 
dominions had been insured to his daughter; but the 
treaties of princes are binding only while they are 
supported by the force which made them. The em- 
peror was no sooner dead than different parts of his 
dominions were seized by the surrounding potentates, 
and in a short time the whole German territory was a 
scene of warlike tumult. In these commotions there 
was nothing materially to interest Britain; but Han- 
over was threatened, and the British monarch was 
anxious to rescue from the danger of invasion his pa- 
ternal dominions. A numerous army was therefore 
equipped for an expedition to the Continent; and 
George, among whose faults cowardice could not be 
numbered, having put himself at its head, encoun- 
tered the French at Dettingen, and obtained a com- 
plete victory. France now threatened Britain with a 
new invasion in favour of the Pretender; but Sir John 
Norris, with a superior fleet, kept their armament in 
check. The battle of Fontenoy decided the French 
preponderance on the Continent; but Admirals Row- 
ley and Warren supported the honours of the British 
nag at sea. 

A fresh attempt was now made to restore the 
Stuart family to the throne of Britain. Charles 
.ward, Bon of the Pretender, having been fur- 
nished by France with a small Bupply of money 
»nd arms, landed on the coast of Lochaber, in the 
Western Highlands, in 1745, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, Sir John Macdonald, Sir 
ihomas Sheridan, and other adventurers. Marching 
uthwards with 1500 Highlanders, he caused his 
atber, then resident in Rome, to be proclaimed king 
rerth. His foroe increasing as he advanced, he 
* j Edinburgh without opposition; and having 
, Sir / ohn C °I"> near ftestonpkns, marcheS 
^ogland^ acoompanied by the Earl of Kolmar- 
Elobo, Balmerino, Ogilvy, and Pitsligo, 
£1““ son of Lorf Lovit. Hiding teksTtU 
of c “*We, he advanced through Lan- 
Jjreston, and Manchester, to Derby, within 100 
of finding himself disappointed 

vS? tToax Enwoe, and the English 


TorUs, contrary to his expectations, keeping aloof, he 
dommenoed hie retreat into Sootland, closely pursued 
by tee king's troops, whom he again defeated at Fal- 
kirk. With this victory his good fortune tamiaated. 
The Duke of Cumberland having arrived from tee 
Continent — where he had gained considerable mfli- 
tery experience— put himself at the head of the fora 
which were destined to oheok the rebels: and the 
anniea having met at CuUoden, near Inverness, 
Charles was oompletely defeated. The fugitive priaoe, 
after lurking for six months amidst the wilds of In- 
verness-shire, and trusting his life to the fidelftv of 


his friends had hired for the purpose. The 
of the heritable jurisdictions in 1748 laid a 41M 
foundation for the civilization and improvement cl 
the TTi ghlp.nd« 

The war on the Continent, in the meantime, con- 
tinued with ondiminished fury. The vrae 

various; but the British and tnelr allies— of whom 
some were unwillingly engaged in the oonteet — 
were generally unfortunate. The auooeea of the 
British at sea, however, compensated for their disas- 
ters on land; for though Bosoawen, In the East 
Indies, failed in performing what was expected of 
him, yet Hawke, Anson, and several other naval 
officers, reduced the French navy to a degree of ex- 
treme insignificance. Both parties, however, had 
reason to desire pe&oe. A negotiation to this effect 
was opened, and in 1748 a peace was concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the basis of which was a general 
restitution of conquests. Pelham, who continued to 
be the chief person in administration, and who en- 
joyed an uncommon share of popularity, showed him- 
self worthy of the national support, by adopting and 
encouraging every scheme which oould forward the 
national prosperity. Under his administration trade 
acquired a vigour which it had never formerly at- 
tained; and notwithstanding the enormous expense 
which had been incurred in the war just terminated, 
and the consequent accumulation of the national debt, 
the credit of government had not been injured. On 
the contrary, Pelham succeeded In reducing the in- 
terest of the public debt from 4 per cent., first to 8A 
and afterwards to 8 per cent The colonization of 
Nova Sootia, and the alteration of the style accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, by merging the eleven 
days between the 3d and 14th of September, 1752, 
were among the most remarkable events white took 
place during the short interval of peace. At the 
same time the 1st of January was fixed as the open- 
ing day of the year, instead of the 25th of March, 
which, being the first day of the ecclesiastical year, 
was up to this time considered by many as New- 
Year’s Day. 

To diminish the trade of Britain now became 
one of the chief aims of her continental adversaries, 
in order to enable them to renew the war with 
a greater probability of entire success. But the 
great object of the Frenoh was to straiten the boun- 
daries of the British colonies, and, if possible, either 
to wrest them from the mother country, or to involve 
them in unavoidable ruin. With a view to the exe- 
cution of thia purpose, the French used every art to 
ingratiate themselves with those Indian tribes by 
which the British settlements in America were sur- 
rounded. Animosities white in some oases were 
already excited, and for white there existed plausible 
reasons, were inflamed into implacable resentments. 
To give the greater efficacy to their designs the 
French built forts upon different parts of the inland 
frontiers, and took every opportunity to render Uie 
situation of new settlers extremely perilous. An 
army of experienced fcroope was also oolleotod, and 
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was about to he embarked lor America, where, m 
they had Utile to defend, they mart mdoabtodlr 
have intended to beoome agg re s s ors. But the British 
mini str y had for some time foreseen that war would 
be unavoidable, and the proposed embarkation of 
treopa seemed to bean evident signal for commencing 
hostilities Without waiting therefore till the French 
declared war, Boecawen was despatched with a fleet; 
to the American coast, where he took two French 
man-of-war, and dhaaed the rest of the fleet up the 
river St. Lawrence. At the same time orders were 
toraed for seizing the vessels of France wherever 
found; and before the end of 1755, about 500 of 
them, together with about 8000 sailors, were in the 
i of Britain; and before the conclusion of 


1767, 80,000 French seamen were made prisoners. 
In 1755 General Braddook was sent to attack the 
French forts upon the inland frontiers of the Ameri- 
can settlements; but he suffered himself to be sur- 
prised by an ambuscade near Fort Du Quosne. Gene- 
ral Johnson attacked the French near Crown Point, 
on the Lake Ontario, and waa more successful than 
the unfortunate Braddook. In 1758, after various 
Inferior transactions, the British made themselves 
masters of Frontonac and Fort Du Queme, as well 
as of Louisburg, and of the chief French settlements 
In North America. Near Tioonderoga, indeed, the 
British were again defeated; but the attack made by 
Wolfe on Quebec in 1769 was completely successful. 
Wolfe purchased his victory and his reputation with 
his life; but Monkton and Townshend, who succeeded 
him, ably supplied his place; and Amherst soon over- 
ran the whole of Canada, and almost annihilated the 
colonial empire of the French. The latter had not 
confined their undermining acts of policy to America. 
In the East Indies also they had carefully ingratiated 
themselves with the native powers, and incited them 
to engage in hostilities with the British. Their suc- 
cess in this undertaking, however, was, if possible, 
lees than in America. The British arms under Clive 
were so oompletoly successful in every quarter, that 
the power and influence of Britain in the East were 
more than ever extended, and the foundation laid of 
ouT magnificent empire in that quarter. The French 
were driven from their few India possessions, and have 
never been able to re-establish their importance in 
that part of the world. But the exertions of the Bri- 
tish were not equally successful in the Mediterranean. 
Byng, with a fleet at least equal to that of the French, 
having been encountered and defeated by La Galis- 
■onifere, was tried for cowardice, and shot on board 
the fleet at Portsmouth; and General Blackney, in 
consequence of Byng's failure, was compelled to aban- 
don Minorca. About this time Mr. Pitt was introduced 
into the administration. This minister adopted a new 
aystexn of operations against France by fitting out an 
expedition to carry the armies of Britain into her 
enemy's oountry. It sailed under Mordaunt, on the 
8th of September, 1757, but returned without effect- 
ing anything; and the French, having attacked the 
Electorate of Hanover, oompelled the Duke of Cum- 
berland to sign a disgraceful capitulation. In the 
following year his Britannic majesty entered into a 
treaty of mutual defence with Prussia, and the Hano- 
verian forces under thdtifrussian general drove the 
enemy from the|Aominions. France now projected 
another invasion ox her great rival’s country; but to- 
wards the conclusion of 1769, when the invasion was 
to be attempted, the Toulon fleet was defeated by 
Bosoawan, and the Brest fleet by Hawke. In 1760 
George IL died, and was sucoeeded by George IIL, 
his gr andson. 

When George IIL snooeeded to the throne, he was 
extremely willing to procure peace to his dominions; 
but it was judged prudent to continue hostil itie s until 


terms honourable and advantageous to the oountry 
could be procured. The French were by no means 
willing to accede to such conditions an the British 
thought due to their success in several parts of the 
world; and for the purpose of making a more for- 
midable impression on Britain, a compact had been 
formed among the branches of the Bourbon family to 
unite in carrying on the war. This rendered it neces- 
sary to declare war against Spain, hitherto pretend- 
ing to be neutral, but cm every occasion almost openly 
espousing the cause of France. When Spain took part 
in the war, an invasion of Portugal from that country 
was immediately attempted ; but, by the “srirtnnro of 
a party of British troop*, the Spanish arms were soon 
repelled. Hostilities, in the meantime, were carried 
on in Germany with undiminished fury, and generally 
to the advantage of France; but the unsuccessful ex- 
ertions of the British upon the Continent were mere 
than compensated bytheir acquisitions in other quar- 
ters of the world. They had already taken from the 
French all their possessions on the American conti- 
nent; and their colonies in the West Indies now 
experienced the same fate. The French islands of 
Martinique, Grenada, the Grenadillas, and St. Vincent 
were taken possession of; and Havana, the most im- 
portant West Indian fortress belonging to the Span- 
iards, was wrested from them. The oonquest of Pon 
dicherry completed the degradation of the French 
arms in the East; and the reduction of Manilla placed 
the Spanish possessions in a perilous state. These 
acquisitions were important, and the enemies of Bri- 
tain, compelled by her numerous conquests, now ac- 
ceded to terms sufficiently advantageous to the British 
The French relinquished all their possessions on the 
oontinant of North America ; and the whole of tbit 
continent, to the E. of the Mississippi, was yielded to 
Britain. The islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Mariegal&nte, and Deseada (Desirade) were yielded 
to the French ; the island of Cuba, to Spate ; the 
other conquered islands were allowed to remain in 
the power of the British ; the possession of Senegal, 
in Africa, was secured to Britain ; and Goree was 
yielded to France. The East India Company 
restored to the French all their possessions in Asia, 
on condition that they should maintain neither forts 
nor troops in Bengal ; and Manilla was resigned to 
the Spaniards, who in return allowed the British to 
cut logwood in the Bav of Honduras. In Europe 
everything was restored to that state in which it had 
been before the war. This peace was concluded in 
Paris on the 10th of February, 1768. 

The terms of this treaty were not such as the 
oountry had expected. Pitt, who had retired from 
office some time before, characterized it as 1 obscuring 
all the glories of the war, surrendering the. dearest 
interests of the nation, and sacrificing public faith, 
by an abandonment of its allies.’ Lord Bute, 'the 
new favourite,’ as he was called, felt himself unable 
to keep his ground as premier against the opposition, 
now composed of the ablest and most distinguished 
men of the country, and, making a merit of necessity, 
gave te his resignation, and was succeeded by Gren- 
ville. A general ooalitdon of parties was soon after 
attempted, but without snooess, and party ■PJj 1 * 
raged with more keenness than ever. Among tn 
political publications of the day, the North Bnton, 
edited by John Wilkes, member of Parliament for 
Aylesbury, was distinguished by its boM®**. . 
virulence. A prosecution waa commenced aga*™ 
its author, but the proceedings instituted ■8*““ 
him only tended to establish him more *nd mo 
the idol of the people. The new minister, howeve^ 
got Parliament, alter a hot debate, to 
forty -fifth number of the North Briton a 
dalon^ irt seditious libel j* end aftrt this P® 
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triumph, plunged himself Into new and still more 
threatening disunities. During the war, which had 
been undertaken chiefly for the defenoe of the 
colonies in America, upwards of £72,000,000 had 
been added to the national debt When the ardour 
of conquest had abated, the payment of the interest 
of a dent eo enormous excited many oomplaints. It 
ippeared to the people of Britain to be extremely 
just, that the Americans, on whose account great 
part of the debt had befen incurred, should assist 
m the payment of the interest. The Americans, on 
the other hand, did not deny the justice of subjecting 
the colonies to taxes, but insisted that if the British 
Parliament claimed the right of taxing the colonists, 
these colonists had a right to be represented in 
Parliament, in order that, like other British subjects, 
they might be taxed only in oonsequenoe of their 
own consent Grenville, however, was tenacious of 
his purpose, and introduced a bill for imposing 
certain stamp-duties on the American oolonles and 
plantations. General Conway and Colonel Barr6 in 
vain opposed the measure, and protested against the 
right til us assumed by the legislature ; the minister 
carried his point, and the memorable decree went 
forth, which proved such a monument of British 
folly. Grenville’s party, however, was shortly after 
this supplanted by the Rockingham administration, 
which effected an important concession to the Ameri- 
can colonies ; but its measures gave offenoe to & high 
personage; and Pitt, now advanced to the peerage 
by the title of the Earl of Chatham, was directed to 
form a new ministry. The new administration 
renewed the foolish plan of taxing the colonies ; 
and, on Lord North’s introduction into It, Lord 
Chatham again retired from office. Nothing could 
be more impolitic and unfortunate than North’s 
administration for twelve successive yean. The act 
of 1767, imposing certain port-duties, was followed 
by the appointment of an American board of 
commissioners ; and all the representations and com- 
plaints, as well as the demonstrations of excited 
feeling on the part of the Americans, were utterly 
lost on the infatuated ministry. In 1775 Lord Chat- 
ham’s bill for settling the troubles in America was 
rejected by a majority of sixty-one to thirty-two 
voices ; and next day Lord North moved an address 
to the king, declaring America in a state of rebellion. 
The humiliating result of the struggle which now 
ensued betwixt the mother-country and her colonies 
was such as the wise foresaw. Meantime London, 
in the month of June, 1780, exhibited a frightful 
scene of confusion and riot, in consequence of the 
popular agitation on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, fomented by the insane oonduct 
of Lord George Gordon. A heavy misfortune was 
tiso experienced thia year, in the capture, by the 
Spaniards, of the East and West India fleets in the 
Bay of Biscay. The famous confederacy established 
oy the Empress of Russia, under the name of the 
Armed Neutrality, aimed a severe blow at our 
continental connections at this juncture; and the 
appearance of Hyder Ali in the East threatened the 
JJfety of our possessions in India. The raising of 
the siege of Gibraltar, the taking of St. Eustatia, the 
action betwixt the Dutch and British fleets on the 
ogger-bankj and the capture of a large part of the 
n °b Indian fleet, form the principal events in 
ooncludmg years of North’s administration, who 
w asdriven from the helm in 1782. 
ihe Manmis of Rockingham, as first lord of the 
“d the Earl of Shelburne and Charles 
of state, had oonducted the new 
y^dsteation for a short period, when the death 
““Jam® nobleman led to new ministerial 
•"“ewnent., »nd Htt, the yrnng* eon of Lord 
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Chatham, was appointed oha&oellor of tilt ex- 
chequer. On the 30th of November, 1782, the long, 
protracted struggle betwixt Britain and hat 
can colonies was brought to a does by the signing 
of provisional articles of peace at Paris. But mbs- 
isterial propositions having been rejected in the 
meeting of Parliament after the recess, a resignation 
followed, and the oelebrated coalition ministry, with 
the Duke of Portland as first lord of the treasury, 
and Lord North and Fox as secretaries of state, wee 
organized. This ministry enjoyed a mere ephemeral 
existence. On the rejection of the India Bill, the 
two secretaries were required to deliver up their 
seals of office, and a new ministry was appointed on 
the succeeding day, at the head of which Pitt, then 
only twenty-four yean of age, was placed as first 
lord of the treasury and clumcollor of the ex- 
chequer. The affairs of Ireland and India, and the 
impeachment of Hastings, were among the first 
subjects which occupied the attention of Pitt’s 
ministry. A treaty of defensive alliance between 
Greet Britain and the United Provinces, and a 
similar treaty with Prussia, were signed in 1788. 
The discussion on the Regency Bill engrossed the 
attention of Parliament in the ensuing session 

The situation of Franoe in the following year pre- 
sented an object of engrossing and overwhelming 
interest to all Europe ; nor was Britain the least 
interested spectator of that extraordinary moral and 
political revolution which now convulsed her heredi- 
tary foe. Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, Paino’s celebrated Rights of Man, and Mackin- 
tosh's V indicia Gallic*), contributed not a little to 
direct and inflame the seal of the conflicting parties 
in thiB country, whose violence in Beverai instances 
carried them far beyond the bounds of moderation. 
On the execution of Louis, an order was issued for 
the departure of the French ambassador at the court 
of London within eight days ; and war was declared 
by the National Convention of Franoe against 
Britain and Holland, on the 1st of February, 1793. 
The British ambassador had indeed been recalled 
from Paris during the insurrections which occurred in 
that city in the autumn of the preceding year ; but 
the declaration of war proceeded in the first instance 
from Paris. A speedy termination of the struggle, 
in favour of the allied powers, was certainly antici- 
pated by Pitt before he lent himself to the ooalition 
against Franoe ; but it soon appeared that the 
national resources of Franoe had been greatly under- 
rated. These, joined to the national enthusiasm, 
and in the hands of able and vigorous-minded men, 
were such as enabled France, single-handed, to con- 
tend successfully against all Europe. The career of 
her armies, under such men as Bonaparte, Moreau, 
Kleber, and Hoche, was everywhere triumphant; 
and on the conclusion of the peace of Campo Formio, 
in 1797, Britain stood alone in the conflict. But the 
war now becoming strictly maritime, her attitude, 
not less strikingly than that of Franoe in 1794, 
exhibited the advantage possessed by a nation when 
combining its resources on its pro|>er element. In 
this first great contest France and Britain were 
placed successively in opposition to a confederacy of 
the other European powers, and successfully resisted 
the fearful odds brought against them; each nation 
also added largely to its territorial possessions ; and 
each, though exhausted, continued capable of pr 

longing the contest. , 

The naval successes of Jervis off St. Vinoent and 
Duncan off Camperdown were followed, when Na- 
poleon led an expedition into Egypt baving lndia 
as its ultimate object, by the victories of Nelson ; m 
Aboukir Bay and Aberoromby at Alexandris, the 
latter oosting the commanders life. In l7¥o a 
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jibellion in Inland, fomented by a body whose aim defeat at Waterloo on the 18th of the same month, 
*a ■ to employ French assistance in scouring Irish and thus the great struggle terminated, 
independence, had to be crashed. Peaoe was made The political attitude of Britain had been for 
In 1802 by the Treaty of Amiens, only to be twenty-three years warlike. But victory brought 
broken by another declaration of war in 1808, as bitter fruits even to Britain, whioh, after several 
the ambitious projects of Napoleon became evident, years of peace, oame to maturity. A debt, of which 
In spite of the efforts of Pitt (who died in 1806) the oapital amounted to more wan forty years’ re- 
in the way of forming and supporting with funds < venue of the kingdom, and internal disturbances 
a new ooalition against France, the military genius which threatened the greatest danger, demanded from 
of Napoleon, by a series of great victories, oulmi- the ministry the most cautious and judicious mea- 
nating in Austerlitz and Jena, swept away all sures. Th# absurd opinion that war opens up such 
opposition on land, though the naval victory of sources of prosperity to a oountry as compensate for 
Trafalgar (1805), in whioh the greatest of British the resources which it oonsumes had been contra- 
seamen fell, established Britain’s supremacy at sea. dieted by experience. Frugality and forbearance 
Napoleon, who had assumed the title of Emperor of from all superfluous expense, particularly from war, 
the French in 1805, and was now virtually the ruler have therefore been, since 1815, a guiding principle 
of Europe, put forth his Berlin decrees in 1807, pro- with most British governments, and the policy of 
hibiting all commeree with Britain wherever his Britain has become as peaceful as it had formerly 
power reached, set his brother Joseph on the throne been warlike. Britain formally opposed the principle, 
of Spain, and occupied Portugal. But the spirit of maintained by some of the other European powers, 
resistance had now taken deep root in the British that the European association of states has a right 
people, and the offers of peace made at Erfurt, by to put down by force any attempt on the part of the 
the Emperors of Russia and France, were rejected people of an existing government to overturn it, 
by the British government. In 1808 troops were namely, the right of armed interference, as it is 
Bent into Spain under Sir John Moore, and a year called; and on the entrance of Canning into the 
later Wellington, then G-eneral Wellesley, landed in department of foreign affairs, after the suicide of 
Portugal. Then began that famous series of success- Londonderry, the British withdrew from the oon 
ful operations known as the Peninsular War, which tinental system of politics. 

drove baok the French into their own country, and After the termination of the wars with Napoleon, 
contributed greatly to the ultimate downfall of tho notwithstanding the economy of the government, 
immense fabric of Napoleon’s conquests. The main particularly shown in the reduction of the army, so 
features of this war were the crushing defeat of great a burden was left upon the nation, and the 
Marshal Victor at Talavera; Wellington’s formation bad harvests of 1816 and 1817 had made the neces- 
of the celebrated lines of earthworks, the lines of sitiesof the working-classes so urgent that this section 
Torres Vedras, by whioh he protected Lisbon and of the nation was reduced to despair. A oorn-law 
held the French armies under Mass^na in check passed in 1815 aggravated the seriousness of the 
until he had accomplished the liberation of Portugal, situation, by prohibiting the importation of wheat 
and his subsequent victorious march through Spain, until the price had reached 80s. per quarter. Dis 
marked by many brilliant successes Buch as the content was expressed not merely in words but in 
capture of Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos; acts. Rioks were burned, machinery destroyed, and 
the defeat of Marmont at Tormes, near Salamanca; other measures, indicative of dangerous unrest, were 
the brilliant victory at Vittoria (1813); and the resorted to by those on whom the troubles of the 
capture of St. Sebastian. In the spring of 1814 the time lay heaviest. But the most important element 
tide of battle rolled through the passes of the in the situation was the rapid revolution in industrial 
Pyrenees into the south of France, where this great conditions which was then in progress, and to the 
struggle was concluded by the orowning victory of immediate results of this change much of the 
Toulouse. Paris was occupied by the allioB in 1814, wretchedness of the lower and poorer classes was 
and Napoleon was deposed and exiled to Elba. The due. The various alleviating agencies, such as the 
restoration of the Bourbons in the person of Louis enforcement of factory regulations and the growth 
XVIII. followed the expulsion of Napoleon, and of trade-unionism, which were later to spring from 
the French received a constitution based upon liberal that revolution, were not then in existence, at least 
principles. Britain gave back, without hesitation, as effective forces; and thus large numbers of the 
all her Frenoh conquests, with the exception of working-dosses were left exposed to the full fury of 
Tobago, St. Luoia, and the Isle of France (Mauri- an unaccustomed change in industry at a time when 
tius). At the same time she retained, of her Dutch even under normal conditions their lot would have 
conquests, the Cape of Good Hope and Dutch Guiana; been a hard one. In June, 1819, disturbances began 
of her Danish, Heligoland; and of her Italian, Malta; in the manufacturing districts. Meetings were held, 
and she also obtained the protection of the Ionian in whioh annual parliaments and a radical reform m 
Isles. Her acquisitions, in respect to territorial the election of members were the great topics o 
possessions and political importance, were therefore declamation. The well-known Hunt was oonspicuou 
very great; especially as, at the same time, her East on these occasions. The assemblies went so far 
Indian dominions were increased by the acquisition to choose delegates for a new parliament; ana 
of the territories of the King of Gandy ; so that the one knew what a mob of many thousands mig 
whole of Ceylon became subject to the British undertake next. Serious measures were tberer 
crown. Hanover likewise received considerable ad- adopted. Such a mob at Manchester (Aug. » 
ditions, and the Ame of a kingdom. On February 1819) was dispersed by the authorities of that p 
26th, 1815, Napoleon left the place of his exile, was by means of a military force. On this occa» 
joined bjr an army, and entered Paris on the 20th many persons were killed and wounded. 
Anarch. He sought to prevent the union of the authorities were reproached, not only with © 
Prussian troops of BKloher with the Anglo-Belgic used force without necessity, but also as ” . 
force under Wellington, and to destroy both; a violated the forms of law. Judicial jJ, 

plan whioh, had it been successful, would have re- were instituted against them, which ena 
established .his power. On June 16th he met and their aoquittal. These violent exoitemen 
defeated the Prussians at Ligny, but his plan failed, tinued to assume every day a more dangwo ^ 
and his own army suffered a crushing and final acter, and the ministry were oompellad *° P r** 
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parliament, »t the end of the jeer, certain extra- 
ordinary measures, whloh were adopted by the Par- 
liament, and were to be continued for five years. 
They consisted of five artioles: 1, a prohibition of 
private military exercises; 2, of the possession of 
weapons; 8, of the liberty of holding meetings of the 
people without the permission of the local authori- 
ties ; 4, a more rigorous punishment of libels, and of se- 
ditious or Irreligious writings; lastly, 6, the accelera- 
tion of judloial proceedings in oase of iiqjdl offences. 

The long reign of George IIL came to an end by 
bis death on January 29, 1820, his successor being 
his son George IV. The dangers of radicalism 
vanished, as peace, the consequent diminution of 
taxes, the increased demand for manufactures abroad, 
particularly in Spanish America, better harvests, and 
cheaper means of living, again improved the situation 
of the man ifacturers. The renewal of speoie pay- 
ments, by which the value of the paper ourrenoy was 
increased, was also of great effect, and was particu- 
larly favourable to the manufacturers. The last con- 
vulsion of this disorder was the conspiracy of a band 
of desperate men, under the oonduot of Arthur 
Thistlewood, a man who had sunk from a respect- 
by misconduct, to assassinate all the 


able standing by misoonduct, to assassinate 
ministers. They were betrayed. Thistlewood and 
four of the other conspirators were exeouted, and 
four others were transported for life to Botany Bay. 

If muoh revolutionary spirit had really existed in 
Britain, and given occasion to these disorders, instead 
of their having sprung, as they did, merely from 
want, it would have taken a very dangerous turn at 
the time of the trial of the queen. This trial, which 
was brought on by faults and passions on both sides, 
and in which all regard to female dignity and princely 
honour was trodden under foot, gave a new pretext, 
a new r&llying-point, to the discontented. It began, 
upon the return of the queen to England (June 6, 
1820), by a message to tbe Parliament to inquire into 
her conduct; whereupon a ministerial motion fol- 
lowed, proposing an injudicious personal penal law 
(bill of pains and penalties), discreditable to the 
British legislature. The purport of the bill was, 
that Queen Caroline had forfeited the title, rights, 
and prerogatives of a queen of England, and that 
her marriage with the king was to be regarded as 
dissolved. The shameful charges brought against 
the queen in Parliament were retaliated by the most 
bitter satire upon the king. The opposition among 
the people to this measure was so great, that the 
ministers dared not bring into the lower house the 
bill passed in the upper. The time was likewise 
too dangerous, aB the revolutions in Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples followed each other in quick succession. 

The assassination of the Duke of Berry (Feb. 18, 
1820), the Cato Street oonspiraoy (Feb. 28), were 
important symptoms. The crisis in Britain, how- 
ever, passed quickly over. The disturbances among 
the manufacturers ceased as their wants were allevi- 
ated ; the popularity of the king was re-established 
by a journey through his dominions; and the queen 
was almost forgotten when she died, Aug. 7, 1821. 
Bee Gxorob IV. 

But much more serious disorders, In the internal 
Matrons of Great Britain, appeared (1822), and 
snowed the oonsequenoe of that disproportion which 
exists. in Britisn Islands between the great landed 
proprietors and the actual cultivators of the ground. 

ne property of the soil is in comparatively very few 
ftnnn ® e8 ^ 08 the clergy, who possessed about 
® e *- ka l tei ; an< * the corporations, whose posses- 
w “Hght be reokoned at an equal number, there 
L n 1 Bn « 1 “ d but *b°ut 20,000 landholders, 
msl ? hioh gives to the eldest son ail the 

estate, is itself sufficient to keep together large 


masses of landed property; but the pressure of war 
has done still more. In 1786 there were 260,000 
landed proprietors. The small farmers afe now, 
almost without exception, tenants'; of whom Mr. 
Coke alone had 600 aronnd him. In Scotland, the 
anoient common possessions of the have passed to 

the chief. In Ireland the anoient proprietors were 
almost all displaced by the confiscations of Elisabeth, 
Cromwell, and William IIL, and their landed estates 
divided among a few English families. Besides their 
own possessions, the Established clergy in England 
have tithes from almost all real estate. In 1818 the 
high price of corn had sunk; and in 1820 the value of 
money was increased by the renewal of speoie pay- 
ments at the banka: bo that ruin threatened the 
tenantry (in England the strength of the nation, and 
in Ireland the great mass of the people), from their 
inability to fulfil the terms of their leases, which had 
been made when the value of money was less. In 
England they expected general poverty. In Ireland 
a famine arose, in consequence of a had harvest In 
Scotland large numbers were expelled from their 
places of residence. One proprietor (in April, 1820) 
removed 600 families from their holdings, in the 
county of Rosa: in the county of Sutherland, the 
Marchioness of Stafford did the same towards 16,000 
persons, turning their farms into sheep-walks, for the 
sake of greater profit I In England, this state of the 
agricultural population excited far more anxiety than 
the disturbances of the manufacturing districts, be- 
cause it affected a more important and energetio 
part of the nation, and sprung from a deep and per- 
manent cause; but the means proposed to remedy the 
evil were very various. The ministry pointed out, as 
the true case of this evil, the abolition of the income 
tax by act of Parliament, which they had, even in 
1816, declared a victory of the rich over the poor, 
the consequences of which were now developed. By 
this victory all personal estate, the revenue from 
capital and from the colonial possessions, were ex- 
empted from taxation; in consequence of whioh the 
burden fell almost entirely upon the working-class, 
and on the consumption of the necessaries of life. 
The assertions of the opposition, that the distress of 
the country was the consequence of the excessive 
taxes, were indeed not without foundation; but all 
the possible means of saving, particularly the abolition 
of sinecures, including clerical ones, oould have 
afforded no real remedy, which was to be looked for 
in a more equal division of taxes, — a measure as dis- 
agreeable to the opposition as to the ministerial party. 
No one even dared to propose the obvious measure, 
of the reduction of rents, in proportion to the rise in 
value of the paper, consequent upon the resumption 
of speoie payments by the bank. This increase in 
value amounted to 16 per cent; and the rents should 
have been reduced in proportion. Some proprietors, 
indeed, did reduce the rents of their tenantry 10, 16, 
and even 80 per cent; but we cannot say what pro- 
portion they bore to those who did not. 

Great Britain was neutral during the French inva- 
sion of Spain, in 1828; allowed her subjects to aid 
the cause of Greece, and acknowledged the Greek 
insurgents’ right of blockade. She ooncluded a treaty 
of trade and alliance with the new American repub- 
lics, which she formally acknowledged in 1825. A 
bill for the removal of the Catholio disabilities was 
brought forward in this session, and passed the House 
of Commons, but was lost in the House of Lords; and 
the disorders in Ireland continued. Between 1824 j and 
1826 a war was carried on with the Burmese, which 
resulted, in the latter year, in the cession of Araam 
and the Tenasserim Provinces to the East India 

C °S P 1826 and 1826 great commercial difficulties 
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took place, in consequence of a mania for speculation preoeded the middle of the eentury was darkened 
in foreign loans, and in costly undertakings, con- by wars in Afghanistan and elsewhere, and in 1887- 
ducted by joint-stock companies, together with an 88 the government had to deal with a rebellion in 
overloading of foreign markets with British manufao- Canada, In 1861 (May 1) the Crystal Palace, or 
tures. Numerous bankruptcies took place, and credit great museum of the world’s industry, was opened, 
experienced a great shook. Ministers availed them- In 1852-53 dissension arose regarding the rights of 
selves of this opportunity to mitigate the striotness the Latin and Greek ChurcheB to preferable aooess 
of the corn-laws. (See Corn-Laws.) to the 'holy places’ in Palestine. The Bmperor of 

The sympathies of all Christendom having been Russia, resenting concessions made to French de- 
outraged by the events of the war going on between votees, sent Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, 
the Turks and Greeks, the British cabinet entered to demand redress for the pretended wrong. The 
into an arrangement with Russia, to compel the Porte, result was a war in which Russia was opposed to 
dissuasion failing, to cease hostilities against its Britain, France, and Turkey. The Crimea became 
Christian subjects. On April 18, 1827, the Canning the chief Beat of the war, though military operations 
administration was formed, the French government were also carried on between the Turks and Russians 
soon after acceded to the Greek protective allianoe, on the Danube, and several naval expeditions were 
and a Turco-Egyptian fleet was annihilated by the Bent to the Baltic. (See the article Crimea.) 
allied fleet in the battle of Navarino, Oob. 20. Pre- Scarcely was the Crimean WAr over when Britain 
viously (Aug. 8) Canning died, and the premiership was threatened with the loss of her possessions in 
devolved on Lord Goderich. Jan. 8, 1828, the latter India through the mutiny of the Sepoys ; but within 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington formed a Tory oight months there were 70,000 British troops in 
cabinet, which abolished the Corporation and Test India, and by the end of 1858 the rebellion was 
Acts; and in April, 1829, allowed the Catholic entirely crushed. (See Indian Mutiny.) One 

Relief Bill to pass. June 26, 1830, George IV. result of the mutiny was that, by a bill passed Aug. 

died, and was succeeded by his brother, tho Duke 2, 1858, the sovereignty hitherto exeroised over the 
of Clarenoe, who took the title of William IV. British possessions in India by the East India Corn- 
Next month, a revolution and change of dynasty pany was transferred to the crown, 
took place in France, which had a great effeot in Before the mutiny was at an end Britain was 
strengthening the ever-growing desiro for reform in engaged in hostilities both with China and with 

Britain. The duke, having expressed a determine Persia. In the Chinese war the British were as- 

tion to resist all radical changes, was outvoted on sisted by the French, and the war ended with the 
a critical quostion, and (Nov. 16) retired from office, treaty of Tien-tsin (1858), by whiob five Chinese 
when a reform administration succeeded, headed hy ports were opened to trade. The Persian war, which 
Earl Grey. Lord John Russell brought in the first was of little importance, arose from the interference 
Reform Bill, March 1,1831; but it was rejeoted. of Persia with Herat. The Chinese soon broke 
A second bill passed in tho Houbb of Commons, and through the treaty of Tien-tsin, and hostilities were 
finally a third bill was successfully introduced, resumed. Pekin was surrendered to a French and 
(See section on parliamentary reform below.) The English force, and a fresh treaty made, Oot. 1860. 
next great public measure was the abolition of Shortly before this began the volunteer movement 
slavery in overy British possession, by an act passed which has been so successful. The civil war in 
Aug. 1, 1834. Other actB of great importance America, between 1861 and 1866, had a most in- 
passed during William’s reign were the Poor Law jurious effect on one of the most important British 
Amendment Act of 1834, and the epoch-making industries. It almost entirely stopped the Bupply of 
Municipal Corporations Act of ] 835, now super- raw cotton, and in consequence of this a large nuni- 
sedod, with all its amending acts, by the more recent ber of hands engaged in the cotton manufacture, 
aot of 1882. William IV. died June 20, 1837, and chiefly in Lancashire, were thrown out of employ- 
was succeeded by Victoria, daughter of the Duke of inent and reduced to the greatest distress. (See 
Kent, the fourth son of George til. The accession Coiton Famine.) A matter which grew out of this 
of the queen caused the separation of the kingdom war was the Alabama question, which for some yean 
of Hanover from that of England, for, in virtue of caused a good deal of bitterness of feeling between 
the law which excluded women from the Hanoverian England and the United States, until it was settled 
throne, her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, became by arbitration at Geneva in 1872. (See Alabama.) 
king of that country. Queen Victoria was crowned The society calling itself the Fenian Brotherhood, 
on June 28, 1838, and was married to Prince Albert which had for its objeot the separation of Ireland 
of Coburg - Gotha, Feb. 10, 1840. Their eldest from the United Kingdom, caused no little alarm 
son, now Edward VII., was born on the 9th Nov., between 1861 and 1867. (See Frnians.) 

1841. The reign of Viotoria was specially note- Another step in the direotion of parliamentary 
worthy for social legislation and its association with reform was taken by the government of the Earl 
the development of the great self-governing colonies, of Derby in 1867, when a bill to establish house- 
In 1846 the efforts of the Anti-Corn -Law League hold suffrage became law. (See particulars given 
were crowned with success in the bill by which Sir below.) Two events worthy of mention marked the 
Robert Peel inaugurated the free- trade policy of colonial and foreign polioy of Lord Derby’s govern 
Britain. The famous Chartist movement was in ment. One was the passing, in 1867, of a bill f° r 
full vigour during the first decade of the reign. (See the formation of the Dominion of Canada; the othei 
Chartism.) In 1883 aft act had been passed to was the sending out of an expedition to Abyssinia 
limit the hours ofJlildren’s labour in factories, and for the release of the British consul and the Euro 
this was followed during the forties by several acts, pean missionaries who had been imprisoned by 
culminating in the Ten Hours Aot of 1847, which Theodore. The expedition started in the autu 
may be regarded as dosing the first phase of factory of 1867, and effected its object in the spring of * 
legislation. To the same period belong the two note- but not before Lord Derby had retired ‘ rom 
worthy movement* in the Scottish Churches, by owing to failing health. His successor was 
which were formed the Free Church (1848) and the Disraeli, who had previously been chancellor or _ 
United Presbyterian Church (1847), since 1900 exchequer under Lord Derby. A general el 
joined together as the United Free Church of Scot- held in 1868 having left Disraeli's party 
land. The part of the late queen's reign that an immense Liberal majority, he tendered n» 
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nation (Deo. % 1808 ), reoommendlng Mr. Gladstone 
ns his successor. The administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone was distinguished by a series of measures whioh 
made important changes both in ohurch and state. 
The session of 1869 saw the passing of a bill pro- 
viding for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Churoh on the 1st of Jan. 1871. In 
1870 the Irish Land Bill, having for its object the 
regulation of the relations between landlord and 
tenant, became law; and •during the same session 
an act of Parliament establishing a national system 
of elementary education for England was passed. 
In 1871 the purchase of commissions in the army 
was abolished by the use of the royal prerogative. 
Next followed the Ballot Act (1872), at first limited 
to eight years, but afterwards made permanent, and 
the Sootoh Education Aot (1872). Early in 1874 
Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament, and a large 
Conservative majority being returned to the new 
Parliament, Mr. Disraeli (afterwards Lord BeaconB- 
field) again became premier. The Ash an tee war, 
begun the previous year, was brought to a success- 
ful termination early in 1874. In 1876 the title of 
Empress of India was added to the titles of the 
quern. The growth of the sentiment known as im- 
perialism is usually dated from about this time, and 
the impulse towards it is largely to be attributed to 
Disraeli During the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 
Britain remained neutral, but took an important 
part in the settlement effected by the Berlin Con- 
gress, and acquired from Turkey the right to occupy 
and administer Cyprus. 

The Afghan war of 1878-79 and the Zulu war of 
1879 bt long to the closing years of Lord BeaonnB- 
field’s administration. The general election of 1 880 
gave the Liberals a large majority. Mr. Gladstone 
again became premier, and during his five years’ 
ministry the following amongst other aotB were 
added to the statute-book: a new Irish Land Act 
(1881); an act for putting down crimes in Ireland 
(1882); Corrupt Practices Act (1883); a new reform 
act equalizing the borough and county franchise 
(1884); and a Redistribution of Seats Act (1886), 
the last two secured by an agreement with the 
opposition leaders. The annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, carried out in 1877 by the previous ministry, 
led to war with the Transvaal Boers in 1880-81. 
Before this war had proceeded far the British 
troops in Natal had met with serious reverses at 
Laing’B Nek and Majuba Hill, and (as the Orange 
Free State threatened to join the Transvaal) Mr. 
Gladstone thought it prudent to conclude peace 
with the Boers on the basis of a limited independ- 
ence of the Transvaal. The limitations were largely 
done away with in 1884, and the Transvaal became 
known as the South African Republic. The re- 
bellion of Arabi Pasha in Egypt in 1882 led to 
the bombardment of Alexandria by the British 
fleet and to military operations in northern Egypt ; 
and the revolt in the Soudan under Mohammed 
Ahmed, known aB the Mahdi, led to the separation 
of the southern provinces from Egypt. The failure 
to relieve Khartoum and save General Gordon con- 
tributed largely to make the ministry unpopular. 
A new parliament was elected in the end of 1886, 
and for a brief period Lord Salisbury was premier, 
but in Feb., 1886, he made way for Mr. Gladstone. 
>e Liberal leader had now determined to adopt 

c plan of Home Rule, whioh had for some time 
Men demanded by Irishmen, and in 1886 he intro- 
duced his first Home Rule BilL On its defeat in 
°? mon , 8 appealed to the electorate, who 
cam o re( * . a ^ na ^ it, and Lord Salisbury again be- 
DauAd* >rU !i e m * n i 8ter * The most important acts 
P^ed under the second Salisbury administration 


were the Local Government (England and Wales) 
k° cal Government (Sootland) Aot 
(1889), which established oonnty councils; and the 
Free Education Aot (1891). At the general elec 
tion of 1892 the Home Rule party obtained a small 
majority in the House of Commons, and Mr. Glad- 
stone entered on his last term of office. His second 
Home Rule Bill (1893) passed the lower House, 
but wan rejected in the House of Lords. Of the 
measures whioh became law under thi'< administra- 
tion the most notable are the Local Government 
Aot of 1894, under which Parish and District Coun- 
cils were formed; and the Finanoe Act of 1894, 
which made important changes in the death duties. 
Mr. Gladstone’s health compelled him to resign the 
premiership in 1894 (four years before hisaeath), 
and Ijord Rosebery then became head of the govern- 
ment. A general election took plaoe In 1896, with 
the result that the Conservative-Unionist party ob- 
tained a very large majority. Lord Salisbury again 
formed #i ministry, under which the chief statutes 
and events were the following: Agricultural Rates 
Act (1896); the Education Act (1897), giving 
greater financial assistance to voluntary schools; 
Work men’s Compensation Act (1897), superseding 
and extending the Employers’ Liability Act of 1 880, 
the Vaccination Act (1898), a partial concession tr 
the opponents of vaccination; the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Acts (1898 and 1^00), extending 1<« 
Ireland the system of local government enjoy t <1 
by England and Sootland; the recapture of Khar 
toum and the reconqueHt of tho Egyptian Soudan 
(1898); the settlement of the Venezuela boundary 
dispute by arbitration (1899); and the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act (1900), by 
which the federation of the Australian colonies 
was finally accomplished. Early in October, 1899, 
war broke out with the Boer republics of South 
Africa, a war which has proved to be perhaps the 
most serious waged by the country since Waterloo. 
(See South African Wab ) Fighting also took 
place in 1900 in Ashantee and China. (See China.) 
Towards the end of 1900 Lord Salisbury appealed 
to the oountry, and a new general election gave his 
party a majority of about one hundred ai’d thirty. 
On Jan. 22, 1901, took place the death of Queen 
Victoria in her eighty-third year. Her jubilee 
(1887) and diamond juhilee (1897) had been cele- 
brated with great pomp and rejoicing, and her death 
was not only the cause of sorrow throughout the 
whole of the widespread British Empire, but called 
forth tributes of sympathy from all civilized peoples. 
Her reign of sixty-three and a half years is the 
longest in the history of the United Kingdom, and 
witnessed greater material and intellectual progress 
than any previous one. She waB succeeded by her 
eldest son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, now 
Edward Vn. He was married in March, 1868, to 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark (now Queen Con- 
sort), and their son, Prince George, has become heir- 
apparent. Edward VII. was crowned on Aug. 9, 1 902. 

Constitutional Histobt, Government, So.— The 
British constitution is in nearly every important re- 
spect unique. It is a conspicuous instance of gradual 
evolution, resulting in the end in the creation of a sys- 
tem of lawand government superior in comprehensive- 
ness, in stability, in elasticity, to any of the numerous 
constitutions drawn up on what were supposed to be 
the moat enlightened and logioal principles. One -t 
the best examples of the characteristically English 
development of important institutions entirely out- 
side of written law or formal legislative enactment 
ia the position occupied by such a body as the cabinet, 
a body never officially recognized by any act of par- 
liament, and wholly unknown to tho written law, 
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fit practically the highest executive body in the talned by the Stuarts, was never reeognlsed by the 
kingdom, though nominally the exeoutive govern- nation, and William III., Mary, and Anne ascended 
mint is vested in the sovereign. On this subject the throne, aooording to express declarations, only 
the late Mr. Bagehot remarks: ‘ The efficient secret by virtue of a transmission of the crown to them by 
of the English constitution may be described as the the nation. One of the most important attempts to 
dope union, the nearly complete fusion, of the execu- override the law by the authority of the crown was 
tfve and legislative powers. According to the tra- the abuse by James II. of the dispensing power, an 
ditional theory as it exists in all the books, the Infringement of the ancient liberties of the realm 
goodness of our constitution consists in the entire which was one of the chief causes of the Revolution 
eeparation of the legislative and executive authori- of 1688. The maxim has, however, been acknow- 
tiee, but in truth its merit consists in their singular ledged, particularly sinoe the Restoration, that there 
approximation. The connecting link is the oabinet. is no power in the state superior to the royal pre* 
By that new word we mean a committee of the rogatives; the acts of the king are therefore subject 
legislative body selected to be the executive body.' to no examination, and the king is not personally 
The English constitution does not exist written in responsible to any tribunal: henoe the maxim, The 
any single document, nor even in a few or in many king oan do no wrong. Yot there is sufficient pro- 
doouments ; muoh of it, indeed its most vital and vision for confining the exeroise of the royal power 
important part, is based on custom hardened into within the legal limits. 1. All royal acts are con- 
inviolable precedent, and is in a sense unwritten, strued in aocordanoe with the laws, and it is taken 
The principal sources of British constitutional law for granted that the king oan never intend anything 
have been arranged under four heads, namely : contrary to law. 2. The counsellors of the king are 
(1) Treaties or quasi-treaties, (2) the precedents and responsible for the royal acts, and, as well as all 
customs known as common law, (S) compacts, and those who are concerned in the execution of them, 
(4) statutes. The last is at the present day practl- are liable to impeachment and examination, without 
cally the only method by which the British const! the right of defending themselves by pleading the 
tution may receive additions and modifications, and royal commands. 8. The Parliament ana the judicial 
to its soope there are no theoretical limitations. The tribunals have also the right to disouss freely such 
treaties of constitutional importance are the Act of royal acts, and, in particular, Parliament and each 
Union with Sootland, passed in 1707, and the Act individual member of the upper house, has the right 
of Union with Ireland, passed in 1800, each consist- to make remonstrances to the crown. 4. Individuals 
ing really of two statutes, and theBe created the are protected from any abuses of the royal power by 
United Kingdom and the Imperial Parliament. The the Habeas Corpus Act of 1670, the liability of the 
seoond source, customary law, though unwritten in agents to prosecution, the right of complaining to 
a sense, is now embodied in a mass of judgments, parliament, reoourae to the courts of justice, and the 
opinions of eminent lawyers, and other similar doou- liberty of the press. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
ments. It includes — and this is most characteristic not an enactment of a new principle, but rather, like 
of English institutions — many of the most important several other great measures in English history, a 
matters of public polity, suoh as the organization and redeclaration, accompanied by stringent regulations. 
Inter-relations of the crown, cabinet, lords, and com- of a long- recognized though often violated principle, 
■non*. The compacts refer to the powers of the The same purpose is served in Scotland by the 
crown considered as distinct from and opposed to Wrongous Imprisonment Act of 1701. A sovereign 
the nation, and include the Great Charter of 1215, determined to use the extensive power asoribed to 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, and the Act of Settle- him under the constitution could, in spite of these 
ment of 1700, whioh have been called ‘the title- safeguards, cause considerable trouble to Parliament 
deeds of English political liberty \ They have and the nation, but revolution remains as a last re- 
something of the character of ordinary statutes, but sort. For long, however, and especially during the 
differ in the peculiar part played by the king in reign of Victoria, the crown has virtually left the 
respect to their provisions. The great extension of business of the country in the handB of the legis- 
the franchise brought about by reoent statutes and lature and the officers of state, 
the introduction of voting by ballot have had the The king is the supreme head of the state in 
effeot of giving the constitution far more of a demo- peace and war, the lord paramount of the soil, the 
evatio character than formerly, with what result in fountain of justice and honour, and the supreme 
farther legislation remains to be seen. The existence head of the church. The supreme headship of the 
of a body of hereditary legislators is objected to by church as belonging to the sovereign dates only from 
many, but the question of 4 ending or mending ' the the ecclesiastical changes of Henry VIIL's reign. 
House of Lords can hardly as yet be said to have The king also has the prerogative of rejecting bills 
become a ‘ burning ’ one. in Parliament, which, however, has not been exer- 

The Sovereign . — Under the title of a constitutional oised for some two hundred years. As the genersi- 
and hereditary monarchy the government of Britain issimo, or the first in military command within the 
is vested in the sovereign and the two houses of Par- kingdom, he has the sole power of raising andregu- 
liament — the House of Lords and the House of lating fleets and armies, which, however, is virtually 
Commons. The fundamental maxim upon which controlled by the necessity he is under of obtaining 
the right of suooession to the throne depends is, that supplies from Parliament. As the fountain of ju>- 
the orown is, by common law and constitutional tice, and general conservator of the peaoe of tn 
custom, hereditary, and Jfcat the right of inheritance kingdom, he alone has the right of erecting oou 
may from time time be changed or limited by of judicature, and all jurisdictions of courts 
Parliament; undff which limitations the crown still derived from the crown. As the fountain of non * 
continues hereditary. It descends to the males in of office, and of privilege, he has the power of 
prefers no e to the females, striotly adhering to the ferring dignities, privuegea, offices, Ac. An , 
nrie of primogeniture. The sovereign is of age at foreign relations of the nation he is 00 . d ® r 2j aref 
eighteen years. The heir to the crown has, since nation's representative, and makes treaties, a#"* 
the time of Edward IIL, inherited the title of Duke war, Ac. As advisers he has the privy-ooun 
of Cornwall, and receives that of Prince of Wales by the cabinet. The former of these developed ^ 
letters pateflt The power of the sovereign is limited the old Anglo-Saxon Witenagemflt through ws ^ 
by the laws. The divine right, so obstinately main- equivalent, the Commune Concilium, but ui 
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m already indicated, la a nrnoh more reoent and far 
more important development. We can trace germs- 
of a cabinet under Cromwell and Charles II., but it 
did not really assume its distinctive form till after 
the great revolution. Under William IIL and his 
Immediate suooessors it grew In power, reaohlng a 
culminating point under Walpole. During the ear- 
lier yean of the reign of George III. it declined, 
but with the younger Pitt and his suocesson it again 
took an important place in the political system; and 
sinoe then it has grown steadily in power until now 
it has virtually sained the right of determining the 
bills to be submitted to Parliament. In the cabinet 
are inoluded ail the greater officers of state, such as 
the first lord of the treasury the secretaries of state 
for foreign affairs, for the home department, for the 
colonies, and for India, and others, and thus the 
cabinet Is in reality at the head of the administra- 
tion. Consequently it forms a link between the 
legislative and executive departments of the state, 
as above pointed out 

The Parliament . — The origin of the Upper House 
of the British Parliament has been sought rightly 
enough in the Witenagcmdt (literally * meeting of the 
wise men’) or national assembly of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which under some of the kings had much the cha- 
racter of a royal council. In a somewhat different 
form, due to its adaptation to feudal territorial con- 
ceptions, the WitenagemOt was continued in the 
Norman times. Gradually, however, the Great 
Council, as the Witan was oalled under the Norman 
kings, began to divide into sections, owing to the 
great increase in its business whioh took place after 
the Conqusst. Its judicial functions were step by 
step separated from its legislative and executive and 
its financial work, and from this separation, begun 
under Henry L, greatly advanced under Henry II., 
and completed in its main features under Edward I., 
arose several of the leading elements in the national 
constitution. The Exchequer represents the Great 
Conncil as the supreme finanoial body, the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, &o., continue its ju- 
dicial functions, the Privy Council retains in part its 
administrative character, whilst the House of Lords, 
though retaining a small portion of the judicial 
authority of its progenitor, mainly performs another 
function virtually inherent in the Great Counoil, that 
of legislation. For the origin of the Lower House, 
or House of Commons, we must look elsewhere, 
namely, to the old shire-courts, which originally dealt 
only with local affairs, but latterly sent elected re- 
presentatives to a central body to aot for them in 
national affairs, and especially to provide the neces- 
sary taxes. When the boroughs increased in im- 
portance and numbers they were similarly repre- 
sented; and in De Montfort’s parliament of 1265 
mere appeared representatives not only of the greater 
barons, including the greater ecclesiastics, but also 
of the shires and of the boroughs. In the Parlia- 
ment summoned by Edward I. thirty years later 
the same mode of representation was carried out in 
a more thorough manner. The shire and borough 
representatives, though at first distinot, gradually 
coalesced, and thus the Parliament came to be re- 
garded as including three estates now known as the 
lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons, 
in the reign of Edward III. (1827-77) the separa 
ion of the estates into two houses— the House of 
"OMB, consisting of the lords spiritual and the lords 
emporal, and the House of Commons, consisting of 
“ “*J?te, cltlaen*, and burgesses— became settled, 
ugh the time at whioh the Commons began to 
■s a separate assembly is not definitely known. 
th A 1 a PPOT k®™ 0 “ thus an older institution than 
°wer. All the peers were not originally en- 
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tltied to a seat ss a matter of right, bet only those 
who were expressly summoned by the king. Every 
peerage of the U. Kingdom oonferred now, however, 
gives the right of a seat in the House of Lords or 
Upper House. The number is Indefinite, and may 
be increased at the pleasure of the crown, which, 
however, cannot deprive a peer of the dignity once 
bestowed. Ihe Upper House at present comprises 
about 580 members. By the act of union with Scot- 
land, 16 representatives of the Scottish peerage are 
eleoted by the Scottish nobility for the duration of 
each parliament, and 28 are elected for life by the 
peers of Ireland. No parliamentary measure oa»i 
become law till it has passed the House of Lords at 
well as the House of Commons. In the upper house 
the lord-chancellor presides, holding the position of 
the speaker in the Commons, with this difference, 
that he has the right to take part in debate as an 
ordinary member of the house. All grants of sub- 
sidies or parliamentary aidB must originate with the 
House of Commons, and the Lords have not the 
right to amend, but only to acoept or reject, a money 
bill. The Parliament is not permanent, and it is 
the royal prerogative to summon and dissolve it As 
the Parliament is summoned, so it Is prorogued, by 
the royal authority. A dissolution of Parliament 
is effeoted either by the authority of the crown or 
by length of time. The House of Commons being 
chosen but for seven years, at the expiration of that 
time Parliament is dissolved ipto facto. The lower 
house of Parliament has the direction of all financial 
oonoerns; and there is perhaps no suhjeot whioh may 
not be brought before it by petition, complaint, or 
motion of a member. The upper house ia the 
supreme oourt of judicature in the nation. In civil 
oases (as now represented by the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary) it is tne supreme oourt of appeal from the 
superior tribunals of the three kingdoms. In indict- 
ments for treason or felony, or misprision thereof, 
where the accused is a peer of the realm, the House 
of Lords are the judges of the law and the fact. In 
oases of impeachment by the House of Commons 
the House of Lords are also the judges. 411 the 
forms of a criminal trial are then observed, and the 
verdict must be by a majority of at least twelve 
votes. The House of Commons is in no sense a 
oourt of law, and, powerful as it is, it cannot revise, 
amend, or in any way interfere with a judgment 
duly given in a court of law. (As regards procedure, 
Ac., in Parliament see Parliament.) 

Parliamentary Reform . — The House of Commons 
in the first Parliament of Henry VIII. consisted of 
298 members, a number largely increased by royal 
oharters and by the Aots of Union, whioh gave 45 
members to Scotland and 100 to Ireland. Just 
previous to the Reform Bill of 1882, therefore, it 
consisted of 658 members, of whom 613 were for 
England and Wales, 45 for Scotland, and 100 for 
Ireland. In this representation there were great 
injustices and anomalies. Many of the boroughs 
had quite fallen into decay, so that a place like the 
famous Old Sarum, which consisted only of the 
ruins of an old castle, sent two members to Parlia- 
ment, while great manufacturing towns like Man- 
chester and Birmingham were absolutely without 
representation. Not only the rotten borough*, as 
these decayed constituencies were called, but also in 
many oases the towns, in which the right of suffrage 
belonged to a small number of freeholders, v"re 
practically in the hands of a 
this way a few great houses — Norfolk, Bedford 
Devonshire, and the Pelhams, &a— commanded 
more than 100 seats in parliament. For the few 
pleoee that were in the head, of independent voten 
a shameless system of bribery existed, In spite of the 
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prohibitory lams, and the prtoes of votes were gene- 
rally well known: a eeat for a email pi ece ooet about 
£5000. This state of matters led to long-oontinnod 
agitation for parliamentary reform, and ultimately, 
on March 1st, 1881, Earl Grey being then premier, 
Lord John Bnasell introduced a plan of reform pro- 
posed by the government. On the 22nd the English 
Dill passed Its second reading in the Commons by a 
majority of one, but the government suffered defeat 
in committee on a proposal not to reduce the num- 
ber of members fur England and Wales. A dissolu- 
tion followed, but the Whigs again oame into power 
under the same prime minister, and on June 24th 
Lord John Bussell brought his seoond Reform Bill 
before the newly-eleoted House. This bill, in which 
the proposed diminution of the number of English 
members was abandoned, finally passed the Com- 
mons on Sept. 21st by 849 to 236, but was rejected 
by the Lords by 199 to 168. On Deo. 6th, when 
Parliament met after the prorogation, a third Re- 
form Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, and 
passed the Commons on Maroh 23rd, 1832. In the 
Upper House the government was defeated on an 
amendment proposed by Lord Lyndhurst, where- 
upon Earl Grey asked the king either to create suf- 
ficient new peers to carry the bill, or to accept his 
resignation. The latter alternative was adopted, 
and the Duke of Wellington undertook the impos- 
sible task of forming an anti-reform ministry. On 
May 18th the Whigs were reinstated with the as- 
surance of being provided with the means of passing 
the bill, and finally it passed the Lords by 106 to 
22, owing to the absence of many of the opposition, 
who did not want to force the creation of new re- 
form peers. The royal assent was given on June 
7 th. The Reform Bill of 1832 brought great ohanges. 
Occupiers of lands or tenements in counties at a 
yearly rent of not less than £50, and occupiers as 
owner or tenant of a house or shop in a borough of 
a yearly value of £10, now received the franchise. 
Fifty-six rotten boroughs were wholly disfranchised; 
80 boroughs were deprived of 1 member; and 1 
borough (Meloombe-Regls oum Weymouth, which 
had 4) of 2 members ; 22 boroughs were created in 
England, to return 2 members each, and 20 boroughs 
to return 1 member each. Besides taking away the 
right of election from many insignificant plaoes, and 
vesting it in large, or at least in tolerably populous 
constituencies in new boroughs, the act introduced 
something like uniformity in the qualifications of 
the voters of the old boroughs and cities, and ex- 
tended the elective franchise from close corporations, 
or privileged bodies, to the citizens at large. 

The Reform Bill had not been long in force when 
a further extension of the franchise began to be 
demanded. After several unsuccessful attempts by 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Glad- 
stone to pass reform bills, in 1867 Mr. Disraeli, 
then ohancellor of the exchequer, suoceeded in carry- 
ing through a bill which conferred the borough 
franchise on all householders who had resided in the 
borough for twelve months previous to the last day 
of July in any year, and had been assessed for and 
paid poor-rates, and on all lodgers who had occupied 
for a like period lo^jngs of the yearly value of £10 
unfurnished. In oogJBes the franchise was bestowed 
on occupiers as owners or tenants of subjects of £12 
ratable value, and the oopyhold and leasehold fran- 
chise was reduced from £10 to £5. This bill re- 
lated only to England and Wales, but bills of a 
similar character were passed for Scotland and Ire- 
land in the following year. In this way the elec- 
torate, which was 1,352,970 in 1867, rose to 2,243,269 
In 1870, but the total number of members still re- 
mained at 658. To Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 


ham, and Leeds were scsigned three mem bers each, 
and to London University one. Populous counties 
were further divided, and to many of the divisions 
two members eaoh were given. This act, though In 
some ways it did not effeot so great a ehange as that 
of 1832, is of even greater importance, since It may 
be regarded as marking the beginning of the pr e s ent 
democratic system of repreeentation. 

From the union of Sootland with England in 1707 
till 1832 the former returned 45 members to the 
House of Commons, 80 for the 33 counties, and 16 
for 15 districts of burghs. Superiors, or persons 
holding directly from the orown, alone voted in the 
oounties. In two counties there were only three 
real voters In each. The number of persons who 
actually voted at the elections of the burghs was 
very inconsiderable, consisting, in general, of the 
magistrates and town council, amounting only to 20 
In each burgh, or in all the 66 burghs to 1320. By 
the Scotch Reform Aot of 1882, 8 members were 
added to the representation; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow receiving 2 eaoh, and Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Greenock, Perth, and Paisley 1 each. The right 
of voting was also placed as near as poroible on the 
same footing aa in England; but the number of 
members, though increased, was not in proportion 
with those allotted to England, or even to Ireland. 

I By the Scotch Reform Aot of 1668 the burgh fran- 
chise was assimilated to that of England, being con- 
ferred on householders, but in oounties the oooupa- 
tion tenure was £14 or upwards. Seven additional 
seatf) were given: 1 to the universities of Aberdeen 
and Glasgow jointly, 1 to those of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews (the university electors being the mem- 
bers of tho general councils), 1 to Glasgow oity 
(which now had 3), 1 to Dundee (which now had 2), 
and 1 each to the counties of Lanark, Ayr, and 
Aberdeen, which were divided into two divisions, 
each returning a member. 

Sinoe the legislative union with Britain in 1801 
Ireland had sent 100 members to the House of 
Commons, 64 for the 32 counties, 2 eaoh for Dublin 
and Cork, 1 eaoh for 31 other cities and boroughs, 
and 1 for Dublin University. By the Reform Aot 
of 1882, 5 members were added, namely 1 eaoh to 
the towns of Belfast, Galway, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and 1 to the university; and £10 copy- 
holders, &c , were admitted amongst the daises of 
county voters. In 1850 occupiers of land rated at 
£12 a year were admitted to vote. In the koroogh 
franchise the £10 qualification for owner or occupant 
was adopted in the reform of 1882, much the same 
as in England; and by the act of 1860 the franchise 
was further extended to £8 occupiers. By the Re 
form Bill of 1868 the occupation franchise in towns 
was reduoed from £8 to £4, and for lodgers it was 
fixed at the same as in England and Scotland. 

The Representation of the People Act of 6th 
Dec. 1884 established a uniform householder and a 
uniform lodger franchise throughout the kingdom, 
and increased the electorate by about two-and-a-half 
million voterB. Equally important changes were 
effected by the Redistribution Act passed in June 
1885. By it 79 small boroughs in England and 
Wales (including four districts of boroughs in th e 
latter) and 24 in Ireland ceased to return members 
separately, while in Scotland the Haddington ana 
Wigtown districts of burghs lost the burgh franchise. 
In England 36 small boroughB, and in Ireland a, 
lost one member each. The members for Liverpool 
were inoreased to 9, for Birmingham, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Glasgow to 7 each, for Manchester to 
6, for Leeds and Sheffield to 6 eaoh, and other im- 
portant oentres in proportion. Thirty ■ three n 
boroughs, chiefly in the London Metropolitan 
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trtot, were Greeted. Many of the larger boroughs 
were divided and a member given to each division; 
large counties were dealt with in a similar way. The 
numerioal strength of the house was also raised, the 
gross number of members being 670, of which Eng- 
land gets 465 (2 additional), Wales 80 (as before). 
Scotland 72 (12 additional), and Ireland 103 (2 less). 
The following is a summary of the distribution of 
members aooording to the act of 1886: — 

fi counties with 2 members each, 6 with 
8 each, 9 with 4 each, 5 with 5 each, 

4 with 6 each, B with 7 each, 6 with 
8 each, Lancashire with 23, York- 
shire with 20, Rutland and lBle of 
Wight with 1 each .284 

Ingland « 8 cities and boroughs with 1 each, 28 >466 

with 2 each, 9 with 8 each, and 6 

with 4 each 187 

Leeds and Sheffield 6 each, Manchester 
6 , Birmingham and Tower Hamlets 
7 each, and Liverpool 9 . .89 

, Universities 6 

'8 counties 1 each, 8 with 2 each, Ola- \ 

morgan 6 19 f ^ 

Wales 7 districts of boroughs 1 each, Swansea f 80 
and Merthyr Tydvil 2 each . 11 J 

23 counties with 1 each, 5 with 2 each, 
Lanarkshire 0 . 30 1 

Biotland' 10 burghs with 1 each, 2 with 2 each, \ 72 

Edinburgh 4, Glasgow 7 . . . 81 j 

'-Universities 2 1 

{ 21 counties w i til 2 each , 8 with 4, 1 with ( 

7 , 1 with 1 , 1 with 8 . .86 

0 boroughs with l each, 2 with 4 eaoh, \ 108 

1 with 2 10 j 

University 2 ; 

Total, *070 

Ranks and Titles. — The laws acknowledge only 
two distinctions of rank or civil status, the nobility 
and the commonalty. The distinction is by no means 
like that between the patricians and plebeians in 
ancient Rome, nor that between the nobles and citi- 
cens of France in the eighteenth century, and the 
peculiar privileges of the nobility are few and insig- 
niGcant. Intermarriages with commoners are usual, 
and the sons of peon mingle with commoners in the 
House of Commons, where wealth, talent, and in- 
duHtry are at least os well represented as birth. 
Moreover, the House of Lords is continually re- 
cruited from the general body of oommonen by the 
conferring of peerages on distinguished men. The 
peers are exempted from the performance of certain 
unimportant publio services, such as sitting on jurieB, 
&c. They have also a right to be tried by the House 
of Lords on indictments for treason, or felony, or 
misprision thereof; but the administration of justice 
before this tribunal is as strict as in the ordinary 
courta. Their persons cannot be arrested in civil 
cases. The titles borne by those who form the peer- 
age are, in a descending Beale, duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, baron. Of these, earl is the oldest, this title 
dating from the Anglo-Saxon period, when it was 
equivalent to that of ealdorwwn or governor of a 
■hire. (See Anglo-Saxons.) After the Conquest 
the title of baron oaruu into use. The barons formed 
inferior class of nobles to the earls, though the 
term was also used to include all tenants-in-chief. 
I he title of duke arose under Edward III., who 
created liis eldest son Duke of Cornwall (1337). 
J he title of marquis was introduced in the time of 
Richard II.; that of viscount during the reign of 
Menry VI. It ia only the actual holders of these 
titlos who are, strictly speaking, the nobility; their 
j smilies are only noble by courtesy. The ohief privi- 
®ge that the titles oonfer is a seat in the House of 
_ ™ or — ■laoe the term lord is often used as equi- 
J >eer — the House of Lords. The Scottish 
P®® 1 * »it in the house only by deputation; 
Scottish and Irish peers have also titles 


titles of nobility just mentioned are inherited by 
the eldest ion, who, during the life of the father, as 
a rule bean by courtesy hla next highest title if he i» 
a duke, marquis, or earl ; if the father be a visoount 
or baron, the son is only sn 'honourable'. (See 
Titles or Honoub ; Address, Forms or.) Any of 
the sons of a duke or marquis is oalled lord, but 
only the eldest Bon of an earl is so oalled. Next 
below the rank of the nobility are the baronets. This 
dignity was created by .Tames 1. in 1611, and de- 
scends to the eldest son. Thera are no privileges 
annexed to the baronetcy, but the title is considered 
as an honour, and is often bestowed on men who bavo 
distinguished themselves in a civil or military capa- 
city. Below the baronets are knights (who also have 
iSir before their names) and esquires, and all others 
that may lie classed among the gentry. The knights 
are either members of one of the orders of knight- 
hood, or they are knights baohelors. The term 
gentry is sufficiently vague, but may be said to in- 
clude the richer landed proprietors, and all to whom 
wealth, office, or talentB have secured a certain re- 
spect and standing in society. All these may bo said 
to have a claim to be considered as of the rank oi 
esquires, which, however, by law iB somewhat re- 
stricted in its application. 

A rmy and Navy . — The British army is raised on 
the authority of the sovereign, who ia looked upon 
as its head, and from whom all officers derive tlieir 
commissions; but the number of troops maintained 
and the cost of the different branches are regulated 
annually by a vote of the House of Commons. The 
maintenance of a standing army in time of peaoe 
without the consent of Parliament is prohibited by 
the Bill of Rights of 1089. From that time onwards 
to 1879 an act oalled the Mutiny Act was annually 
passed for regulating the management of the army 
and enabling the sovereign to frame the Articles 
of War to serve as the military code. An Army 
Annual Act is now passed for the same purpose, 
and the regulations accompanying it contain the 
military law of the country. Till recently the 
whole of the military departments of the army were 
under the commander-m-chief as BUpreme head, the 
oivil department being under the financial secre- 
tary; at present the secretary of state for war exer- 
cises control over all departments of the military 
service of the country, and the heads of departments, 
whether military or civil, are responsible to him. 
(See Army.) No British citizen is obliged to bear 
arms except for the defenoe of his country, but 
all able-bodied men from eighteen to thirty years 
of age (with the exception of certain classes) are 
liable to service in the local militia, the militia being 
raised when required by ballot. Enlistment among 
the regulars is either for twelve years’ army service 
(long service), or for seven years’ array service and 
five years' reserve service (short service). The 
regular army of Britain at present consists of a total 
of about 180,000 men of all ranks, besides about 

74.000 serving in India. There are in addition the 
four classes of reserve or auxiliary forces, namely, 
the militia, the army reserves proper, the volunteers, 
and the yeomanry cavalry. The grand total of all 
branches at home and abroad amounts to fully 

740.000 men. The volunteer force has been in e.i J t- 
ence only since about 1859. The British army w 
small when compared with that of some of Con- 
tinental states, but the reverse is the case with the 
navy, which iB to be regarded as the mam defence 
of the empire and its extensive commerce. Allred 
the Great iB commonly regarded as the founder of 
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4he British naty, but H a^MMto&eat establishment 
its origin it ntnr to btfdjniated to Henry VIII. 
Under him wtNittolAiimii-ibi admiralty office and 
the dockyards of JtamMS, Woolwich, jtopl Porta* 
month, thigyocn cl j toe navy at this time number- 
ing about WOO men. Under Elizabeth the strength of 
the navy wa* great!# increased, and it continued to 
advanoe till at the Revolution of 1688 the navy wae 
manned by over 40,000 men. About the middle of 
the following century there were some 70,000 sea- 
men and marines serving in the navy. The end of 
the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century formed a glorious period in English naval 
history. In 1814 the navy consisted of some 900 
vessels, manned by 146,000 men. After the peace 
the naval forces were greatly reduced in strength 
and the number of men employed has never been so 
great sinoe. The introduction of steam as a propel- 
ling power, and of iron and steel as materials of con- 
struction, has worked an immense change in the 
characterof the navy, and the ‘wooden walls’ of Eng- 
land have become a thing of the past. At present, 
including officers, seamen, boys, and marines, there 
are about 106,000 of all ranks in the British naval 
service. Formerly the navy was under the adminis- 
tration of a Lord High Admiral, but since the 
accession of William III. such an official has rarely 
been appointed, and a board of admiralty has taken 
his place. This board now consists of six members, 
at tneir head being the ‘ first lord who is always a 
member of the cabinet, and is responsible for the 
general direction and supervision of all naval business. 
Under him are four naval lords (men holding a dis- 
tinguished position in the service) and a civil lord. 

Finance, Revenue and Expenditure . — The practice 
of borrowing money in order to defray a part of the 
war expenditure began in the reign of William III. 
At first it was customary to borrow upon the secu- 
rity of Borne tax, or portion of a tax, set apart as a 
fund for discharging the principal and the interest 
of the sum borrowed. This discharge was, however, 
very rarely effected. The public exigencies still 
continuing, either the loans were continued, or the 
taxes were again mortgaged for fresh ones. At 
length the practice of borrowing for a fixed period, 
or, as it is termed, upon terminable annuities, was 
almost entirely abandoned, and most loans were 
made upon interminable annuities, or until such time 
as it might be convenient for government to pay off 
the principal. Owing partly, perhaps, to the scarcity 
of disposable capital at the time, but far more to 
the supposed insecurity of the revolutionary estab- 
lishment, the interest paid by the government on 
these loans was comparatively high, and it was, 
moreover, subject to considerable variation. As the 
country became richer and the oonfidence of the 
public in the stability of government was increased, 
ministers were able to take measures for reducing 
the interest. In the reign of George II. the prac- 
tice of varying the interest was stopped. Instead 
of varying the interest upon the loan, the rate was 
generally fixed at three or three and a half per cent, 
the necessary variation being made in the principal 
funded. Thus, if government were anxious to bor- 
row in a three-per-cent stook, and could not negotiate 
a loan for less than four ancLa half per cent, they 
effected their object taupvingthe lender, in return 
for every £100 advano^l £160 three- per-cent stook 
— that is, they bound the oountry to pay him or his 
assignees £4, 10#. a year in all time to come, or, 
otherwise, to extinguish the debt by a payment of 
£150. In oonsequenoe of this practice the principal 
of the debt now amounts to far more than the sum 
actually advanced by the lenders. Some advan- 
tages, however, are derivable from this system. It 


I renders the management of the debt and its trans- 
fer more simple and convenient than It would be 
had it consisted of a great number of funds bearing 
different rates of interest At the death of Will iam 
IIL the public debt, partly by reason of the long 
wars, amounted to £16,894,702, the public income 
being £3,895,205. By far the greater part of the 
next reign also was a time of war, and on the death 
of Queen Anne the national debt amounted to 
£54,145,868. The reign of George I. was undis- 
turbed by war, which enabled the government of 
the time to reduce the debt by £2,058,125, so that 
at the accession of George IL the whole amount of 
the debt was £52,092,238. The first twelve years 
of the reign of the new king were passed in profound 
peace, but during the latter years of Mb reign the 
oountry was engaged in extensive wars. The total 
expense of the wars that were carried on between 
1799 and 1748 was estimated at £40,418,680, and 
the cost of the Seven Years’ War was £111,271,996. 
At the oonolusion of the Peace of Paris in 1763, 
after the Seven Years' War, the total debt amounted 
to £188,865,480. Between the Peace of Paris in 
1768 and the outbreak of the American war in 1776 
the national debt was again reduoed, the amount of 
the reduction being £10,281,795. Thus, at the 
outbreak of the American revolution the national 
debt was £128,683,635. To this that war added 
£121,267,993, but above £10,000,000 was cancelled 
between the close and the commencement of the 
French war, when the debt stood at £239,850,148. 
During the French war £601,500,348 of new debt was 
contracted, and on the 1st of February, 1817, when 
the English and Irish exchequers were consolidated, 
the total debt was £840,850,491. A considerable 
reduction was effected between that year and the 
outbreak of the Crimean war, which again added 
nearly £33,000,000 to the total, so that in 1857 it 
amounted to £837,144,597. Since then the debt has 
been greatly reduced. In 1875 a special act wan 
passed providing for the reduction of the debt, and 
in 1898 the whole amount of it was £634,435,704. 
This includes both a funded and an unfunded debt 
The latter Bpecies is that for which no formal pro- 
vision has been made, or for which the provision has 
proved insufficient, or has not been forthcoming at 
the time when it was required. The form in which 
it mostly exists ib that of exchequer bills, which bear 
interest at so much per cent per day, and pass from 
hand to hand like bank-notes. After a certain time 
they are received in payment of taxes or other 
moneys due to government, and the interest due 
on them is allowed in the payment. These bills 
were first issued in 1696. There are none now 
issued under £100, and many are for £600, £1000, 
and larger Bums. They are frequently converted 
into funded debt by granting capital in some of 
the stocks to the holders. In 1898 the total debt 
was divided as follows: — Funded, £686,787,624; 
terminable annuities, estimated capital value at 
3 per cent, £40,515,080; unfunded, £8,183,000; 
total, as above, £634,435,704; other capital lia- 
bilities, £3,830,778 ; grand total, £638,266,482. 
Against this might be put certain assets, more spe- 
cially the shares acquired by Britain in the Suez 
Canal, the market value of which is over £24,000,000. 
The national debt amounts to about £15, 17*. no. 
per head of the population, and the annual charge 
on acoount of it is about 12*. 5d. per head. 1 ‘ 
British national debt is muoh below that of Fran 
and is considerably exceeded by that of Russia. 1 
charges on acoount of the debt form the J aT ®" 
item of expenditure, as appears from the * ollow ' J 
table, whioh also shows now publio revenue 
expenditure have increased in reoent times 
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Colons. 

Bxqfcs. 

■state Duties 
Bumps. 

Land Tax and 
House Duty 

Property and 
Income Tax 

PoatOftcoS 

Telegraph* 

Crownland* 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

TotaL 

ISI 

19.827.000 

28.800.000 

£15.744056 

20.670.000 

25.460.000 

82.100.000 

£6,907,767 

9,420,000 

11.640.000 

22.620.000 

£3,882,361 

8.408.000 

2.890.000 

2.460.000 

£6,609.637 

6,700,000 

16,100.000 

18,760,000 

£2,373,907 

4.470.000 

9.890.000 
16,660,000 

£260,000 

1 830.000 

, 380,000 

I 460,000 

£887,910 

8,073,608 

4,884,221 

8,110,000 

£67.686,216 
00 434,608 
89,681,801 
119,840,000 

Yam 

H . ' ExpiMonou. i 

Interest and Management of the Nat Debt 1 

Sc. 

Army (In- 
cluding gen 
eral war ex 
pen di tore 
Ac) 

Nan 

Custom* and 
Inland liev- 
mu. Post 
Ofluu and 

1 < lugraph 
Btrvliu 

Total. 

* Funded. 

Unfunded. 
Sinking 
Fund, &e. 

ToUl Funded 
and 

Unfunded. 

Permanent. 

Terminable 

Annuities 

1862-3 ... 
1860-7 
1883-4. .. 
1809-1900 

£23,708,026 

28,416,720 

20,098,167 

£8,822,866 

2,378,164 

7,854,888 

£403,662 

287,888 

3,288,128 

£27,034,634 

26,081,778 

31,241,173 

23,000,000 

Sill 

is si 

£9,879,91. > 
14,676,640 
18,140,320 
48,817 out) 

£6,026,944 

10,670,101 

10.728,781 

20,000,000 

£4 07 J ,670 .£66,117,066 

4 823.958 1 06,780,896 
0,707,849 i 86,990.664 
15.'4 1,000 | 138,722,000 


The revenue for 1900-01 was £180,886,000, expenditure £188,692,000, estlmat t ' ,r 1901-02, £182,206,000 and £187,012,000. 


Description of British Isles. — Geography . — ] 
These islands form a kind of archipelago in the 
north-west of Europe. The principal isfttnds are 
Groat Britain and Ireland, separated from each 
other by the Irish Sea, which, near the centre, 
attains its greatest width of about 130 miles; but 
between Holyhead in Wales, and Howth Head in 
Ireland, in the track taken by the English packets, 
is not wider than 60 miles; and between the Mull of 
Cantyre in Scotland, and Fair Head in Ireland, 
narrows to about 12 miles. Great Britain, the 
larger and by far the jnore important of the two 
{Blands, is situated between lat. 49° 67' 42" and 58° 
40' 24" it. It is the largest island in Europe, and the 
seventh largest in the world ; the only islands rank- 
ing before it in this reBpect being Australia, Borneo, 
Papua, Sumatra, Niphon, dlhd Madagascar. Its 
nearest approaoh to the continent of Europe is at its 
b.e. extremity, where the Strait of Dover, separating 
it from France, is only 21 miles broad. On both 
Bides of the strait the diBtanoe is rapidly increased. 
The oontour of Great Britain is so very irregular, 
that it seems vain to compare it to any mathemati- 
cal figure. The N. part of the island in particular, 
exhibits on its E. coast a succession of large salient 
angles, while the w. coast is broken and ragged in 
the extreme; the land ever and anon jutting out into 
the sea, and the sea making deep inroads into the 
land, as if the two elements had not yet ascertained 
their boundaries, and were contending for mastery. 
'Hie greatest length of Great Britain, measured on a 
line bearing n. by w. from Rye to Dunnet Head, is 
608 miles. _ The breadth, necessarily modified by the 
numerous indentations of the coast, varies exceed- 
ingly. The longest line which oan be drawn across 
the island, in a slanting direction, is w.a.w. to b.n.k., 
367 miles from Land’s End to Lowestoffe ; but the 
longest line, measured .from the w. to the B. coast on 
a parallel of latitude, between St. David’s Head, in 
Pembrokeshire, and the Naze, in Essex, is only 280 
miles. The breadth is least in the N. parts of the 
island. Between the Clyde at Dumbarton, and the 
IS I* only 33 miles; in the Oikel, 
whioh falls intoddomoch Firth, the tide asoends tUl 
within ipilefof the w. coast, and the remarkable 
chain oft iochs between the Moray Firth and Loch 
mnhe leaves so little land intervening between the 
opponte ooasts that the communication left un- 
mushed by nature has been oompleted by art, and 
aZ A"? 8 . tho Caledonian Canal. Tbe-raa of 
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miles, of England and Wales alone, 58,186; of 
Scotland, 29,280 square miles. 

Ireland, as already mentioned, lies to the w. of 
Groat Britain, being separated from it by the Irish 
Sea, and surrounded ou all other Bides by the Atlan- 
tic Ooean. It nowhere extends so far as either the 
N. or a. extremities of Great Britain, but occupies an 
intermediate space between lat. 51° 25' and 65° 28' 
N., its N. extremity being on the same parallel with 
the central part of Ayrshire, and the town of Aln- 
wick, in Northumberlandshire ; and its b. extremity 
being opposite the Bristol Channel, nearly in the lati- 
tude of London, e. and w. it lies between Ion. 6° 
and 11* w. Its shape is much more regular than 
that of Great Britain, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to a rhomboid, two sides of which axe 
nearly due n. and a., while the other two take a 
slanting direction, between w.a.w. and B.N.E. The 
greatest diagonal of the rhomboid is between Mizzen 
Head, in Cork, and Fair Head, in Antrim, about 800 
miles ; the greatest length, measured on a meridian 
(nearly that of 8° w.), is 230 miles; and the greatest 
breadth, measured on a parallel (about 54° 26' N.), is 
180 miles. The breadth across the oentre is nearly 
165 miles. Owing to the compactness of its form, 
Ireland does not exhibit such variation of breadth as 
we have Been to exist in Great Britain; bnt the 
breadth, from Galway Bay to Dublin, is not 110 
miles; and the shortest breadth of all, between Bally* 
shannon and Dundalk, is only 85 miles. One re- 
markable fact is that, notwithstanding the general 
compactness of Ireland, itB opposite coasts and arms 
of the sea are bo conveniently situated in regard to 
each other, that there is not a spot on its surfaoe 
which is not, in some direction or other, within 65 
mileB of the ocean. The area of Ireland is about 
82,531 Bquare miles. 

Area of Vie British Islet 


Nanis 

Area In sq in 

Area in acres. 


60,828 

7,363 

227 

82,627.070 
' 4,712,282 
146,826 

Wales 


ChftP np l Islands 

75 

48,322 

Scotland 

29,820 

19,084,669 

20,819,829 

Ireland 

82,631 

Total 

120,839 

77,830,487 


Physical Features .— W e are so much aocustomed 
to think and speak of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, that we are apt to imagine, not meroly 
a political, but also some great physical distinction 
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between them. In fact, however, there ia no snob 
physical distinction. Their frontiers, in part at least, 
merge insensibly into each other, and the whole must be 
viewed as one island, which, in regard even to physical 
features, is among the most interesting islands in the 
world. Though of comparatively limited extent, all 
varieties of soenery are exhibited in rich profusion 
on its surfaoe, and all forms of geological structure 
lie within its bosom. The K. part of Great Britain 
is, for the moBt part, rugged, mountainous, and 
barren. To the N. of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde on the w., to Stonehaven on the E. coast, the 
whole country is composed of primary rooks. This 
area, usually spoken of as the Highlands, is divided 
into a north-western and a south-eastern portion by 
the Great Glen, in which lies the waterway of the 
Caledonian Canal. Gneiss and mica slate, with 
numerous outbursts of granite, form lofty mountain 
masses (they oannot be called ohains), whose lower 
slopes are usually covered with beds of conglomerate 
and old red sandstone. The series of groups and 
masses known as the Grampians contain the loftiest 
mountains in the island, their culminating pointB, 
Bennevis and Benmacdhui, being respectively 4406 
and 4296 feet. These mountains, from the nature 
of the materials of which they are composed, fre- 
quently assume the form of peaks and frowning 
precipices, which, as they descend, instead of ter- 
minating at the general level of the base, are con- 
tinued downwards, and become the romantio barriers 
of deep extensive lakes, presenting scenes in which 
sublimity and beauty strangely intermingle. South 
of and separated by a valley from the Grampians 
are the Oohils, which are much less elevated than 
the Grampian^ and exhibit scenery of a much 
tamer description. They consist chiefly of por- 
phyry and amygdaloid, in which numerous no- 
dules of agate and carnelian are found. Instead 
of towering up in sterile peaks, they are generally 
rounded, and clothed to their summits with verdant 
or heathy pastures. On their B. slopes a new geolo- 
gical formation appears. The carboniferous system, 
at first with its strata almost turned on edge, and 
thrown into confusion by contact with masses and 
veins of trap, soon becomes fully developed, and 
stretches, with occasional interruptions, from the B. 
to the w. coast, over the basins both of the Forth and 
Clyde. The mineral treasures of this district — the 
Central Lowlands — make it one of the most impor- 
tant in Great Britain. To the south of this lies 
the region of the Southern Uplands, to which belong 
the Lammermoor Hills, the Moorfoot Hills, and the 
Lowthers or Lead Hills, so called from the veins of 
lead by which its strata are intersected. In earlier 
times their alluvial covering embedded a more pre- 
cious metal, and the washing of the soil is said to 
have yielded gold. Still further to the s. several 
large masses of granite occur. Towards the s.s. 
the most conspicuous feature is formed by the 
Cheviot Hills, a porphyritic range, which once 
formed part of the boundary between two indepen- 
dent kingdoms, and which sends its ramifications 
into both. Those which pass into England may be 
regarded as the commencing links of a long chain of 
mountains and hills, which extends, with scarcely a 
single interruption, along the W- side of that division 
of the island, formiagyfcs most important water-shed, 
and throwing out numerous branches, particularly 
those which penetrate into Cumberland and Wales, 
and give a somewhat modified but scarcely less 
attractive repetition of the magnificent soenery to 
which* reference has been made. In the N. part of 
this chain, or that part to whioh the name of Cum* 
brian range is sometimes given, the, dost striking 
feature is formed by the series of romantio lakes so 


well known to tourists from all countries. Here 

g ranite and a species of bssslt are oooasionally seen, 
ut the prevailing rooks are slates and sandstones, 
belonging to the silurian series. In other parts of 
this range trap- porphyry occurs. It forms the very 
summit of Scawfell, ana is seen, in still more inter- 
esting circumstances, at Botaller, In Boreowdale, 
where, at its contact with a bed of red unotuous day 
and ironstone, oocuro th ©Celebrated vein of graphite 
'which long furnished the finest bladk-lead pencils in 
the world. Another largely developed rook of the 
same range is the mountain limestone, which, if any- 
where, here truly deserves the name; inasmuch as it 
forms lofty mountain-masses — Ingleborough, Whera- 
side, Pennigant, and Cress Fell being almost entirely 
composed of it. This limestone is often intersected 
by rich veins of lead. In the lengthened ohain al- 
ready referred to, and to the s. and w. of the Cum- 
brian, is the Cambrian range, spread over the greater 
part of Wales, and Containing, among others, the 
highest mountain of S. Britain — Snowdon, 3671 feet 
The rocks, like those of the Cumbrian range, lie low 
in the geological series, and oonsist almost entirely 
of slate, and different varieties of trap and porphyiy. 
The great exoeption is towards the s. limits of the 
range, where the silurian rooks are overlaid by an 
extensive traot of old red sandstone, overlaid in its 
turn by the mountain limestone, whioh, like a girdle, 
enoircles the most extensive, if not the most valuable, - 
of the British coal-fields. 

To the B. of the Cambrian is the Devonian range, 
stretching from the Bristol to the British Channel, 
and though lofty enough, when viewed from the level 
of the sea, to present a coast of reiyagkable boldness, 
too low to deserve the name of mduntamoua Here 
granite is extensively developed, end. Often possess- 
ing the property of decomposing' rapidly, furnishes 
the white day called hmolin t of whiqh oat finest por- 
celain is made. The granite underlies the old red 
sandstone, or rather a slate which ia oonsideaeft' to 
be its equivalent; and prevails to such an extent, 
particularly in Devonshire, as to have given its name 
to a geological formation, hence termed the Devonian 
series or system. Here the mineral treasures are 
tin and copper, veins of which, generally at a high 
angle, and in a direction from x. to w., intersect the 
slate and granite, and vary in width from a few 
inches to several feet. The different ranges -now 
described as occupying the w. side of England, and 
stretching from its n. to it* a. extremity, a it com- 
posed entirely of primary roclu, or Ml least of rocks 
whioh, with the exception of ua great Welsh ooal- 
:*l field, and another of limited d im en s ions on the N. 
coast of Cumberland, ndver stand higher m the 
geological series than ,*1116 lowest strata of the car- 
boniferous system. Oa proceeding s. the case is re- 
versed, and the oldest stafcta Which octet are identi- 
cal with those which Were in the previous 'case the 
most recent. Here, accordingly, secondary forma- 
tions prevail, beginning with the mountain limestone 
or coarse quartzose sandstone, known by the name 
of millstone grit, on whioh our coal-fields are usually 
based, and ascending by regular gradations up 'to 
the more recent tertiary deposits. The coal-fields, 
notwithstanding their really incalculable economical 
value, occupy a comparatively limited extent of Bur- 
face — an extent certainly not under- estimated at one- 
twentieth of the whole. A line' drawn from Lyme- 
Regis to Bath, thenoe to Gloucester, Wanv loJc 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Tadoaster, and ttoai 
Tadcaster to Stockton-on-Tees, has on its a «<■* 
nearly two-thirds of the whole surface of Bugl»°u- 
In the whole of this space no ooal is worked. U ® 
series of strata are regular, there can be uo a°u 
that ooal exists; but probably at a depth far beyond 
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the reach of any known means of exeavadon. The 
ohalkSf which occupy die uppermost place in the 
secondary formation, though in Scotland confined to 
» few patches, constitute a marked feature in the 
geology of England, where they not only oompoee 
the prevailing strata of extensive undulating tracts, 


hat form in many places, both on the X. and a. coasts, 
bold and giddy cliffs, from whose white colour the 
ancient name of Albion is said to be derived. The 
tertiaiy formation, which inoludes the rooks above 
the chalk, is of comparatively limited extent, and is 
succeeded by immense beds of diluvial (or glacial) 
gravelB, sands, and clays, in which are found remains 
of the larger existing quadrupeds, several of them, 
Hke the elephant and rhinoceros, belonging to. genera 
which now exiat only in much hotter climates. Above 
these diluvial beds lie alluvium and other superficial 
deposits, the constituents of which, mainly depending 
on the rocks from which they have been disintegrated, 
determine the natural properties of the soil, some- 
times giving it an almost inexhaustible fertility, and 
sometimes dooming it to comparative barrenness. 

Turning from Great Britain to Ireland, one uf the 
most marked features which meet our view is the 
dreary expanse of bog which stretches over its in- 
terior. The surface, as might hence be inferred, is 
much flatter than that of Great Britain. It is not, 
however, by any means destitute of mountains. Of 
these no fewer than twenty-four exceed 2000 feet, 
and four exceed 3000 feet. Cam Tual, the culmina- 
ting point of the island, is 8404 feet. It belongs to 
4 group called the Mountains of Kerry, which, in 
connection with the Lakes of Killamey, placed in the 
very hear^ef them, furnish scenes which, for pictur- 
esqueness, few co ftp trias can surpass. The great moun- 
tain groups opnftat of primary and transition rocks, 
and are generally situated near the coasts, which ac- 
cordingly bm come of the boldest description. Inland 
behind them* lofty barriers lieB a vast undulating 
plain, occasionally penetrated and broken up by 
masseBof primary rocks, but occupied almost through- 
out its whole extent by secondary formations. Of 
these by far the most largely developed is mountain 
limestone, much of it so fine-grained and compact as 
to furnish quarries of marble, both black and varie- 
gated, but seldom containing the rich veins of lead 
which usually accompany the same formation in 
England. The limestone is succeeded in regular 
gradation, by the upper strata of the carboniferous 
system, and coal has £een found to a greater or less 
extent in no feyrer than seventeen Irish counties. In 
general, however, its quality is inferior. Some of it 
is in the form of anthracite, of whiah seams of re- 


markable purity, almost entirely composed of carbon, 
occur in the vicinity of Kilkenny; but the greater 
part of the coal raised is mere dross or oulm, scarcely 
fit to bq employed for atiy more important purpose 
than burning limestone. Still higher in the series 
above the ooal, the upper strata of the secondary for- 
mation are considerably' developed in the N., where 
they are capped by numerous masses of vulcanic ori- 
gin. The most magnificent specimen of these is the 
range of basaltic columns which forms the celebrated 
Giant s Causeway. 

Rivera and Porta . — The mountain-chains which 
constitute the principal water-sheds of Great Britain, 
are generally at n<? great distance from the w. coast, 
m * rf'er* which descend from them in 

»at direction have a short course, and are compare- 
ivejy unimportant. The two great exceptions to 
iki* 'v 6 are , ^® Clyde and the Severn. Both? of 
~J V ® hhelr months on the w. ooast, but they 
*_ o ^helr volume and the length of their course 
on . , ® ri ®?. °* longitudinal valleys, which* instead of 
«P«uiig directly to the oout, take >n cftcJrite or 


parallel direction, and thus, rather skirting the water- 
shed than flowing from it, obtain much larger sup- 
plies of water than a direct course could have given 
them. The former of these rivers, though of vast 
commercial importance, is indebted for it far less to 
its natural channel than to the immense sums judi- 
ciously expended through a long series of years in 
improving and almost oreatlng its navigation. Con- 
sidered merely as a river, it is comparatively insigni- 
ficant, the whole length of its oourse to Dumbarton, 
where the firth properly commences, being not mo re, 
including windings, than 78 miles. TheSovern is a 
much longer stream, and carries along with it a much 
mightier flood, which, commencing in the mountains 
of North Wales, prooeeds s. through long valleys 
opened into by others which add their tributary 
streams, till the immense accumulated volume is 
poured into the Bristol Channel. These two are 
the only riven of any considerable volume of whioh 
the w. coast can boast, though it also possesses the 
Mersey, in commercial importance the second river 
of the empire; but the e. coast, proceeding from N. 
to s„ has the Spey, Don, Dee, Tay, Forth, Tweed, 
Tyne, Ouse, Trent, and Thames. This list contains 
the Tay, in volume the first river of Great Britain, 
and the Thames, not much less in volume, and in 
navigable importance the greatest river of the aorld. 
It ie remarkable that no river of importance empties 
itself either on the N. or s. ooast. Owing to the great 
central fiat of Ireland, its rivers usually flow on in a 
gently winding course, and being httle interrupted 
by natural obstructions they are well fitted for navi- 
gation. Those of importance are not very numerous; 
but one of them, the Shannon, is understood to be 
the longest river of the British isles. Within 7 miles 
of its source it enters Lough Allen, which is itself 
navigable, and after passing out of the lough pursues 
a B.w. course of 214 miles, the whole of which is 
available for transport by smaller vessels, while from 
itB mouth up to Limerick, a distance of 70 miles, it 
floats vessels of 1000 tons. In numerous features this 
noble river bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
Severn. We have seen that in Great Britain the e. 
coast regions possess the greater part of the rivers. 
In Ireland the rule is reversed. The Liffey, more 
important from having the capital on its banks than 
from its own magnitude, is the only river on that 
coast deserving of notice. While both Great Britain 
and Ireland are thus provided with numerous streams, 
which ramify over their various districts, and in 
many cases are either themselves navigable or furnish 
the means of continued navigation by acting as the 
feeders of canals, the coasts are scooped out into 
various deep and sheltered bays, in Borne of which 
wholo fleetB of the largest ships can float and ride in 
safety. It is true, however, that the number of ocean 
harbours, properly so called, is not great, and that 
the E. ooast of Britain in particular is so scantily 
provided as to make the construction of a great 
harbour of refuge at some central point a work of 
primary necessity, which must sooner or later be 
performed. The best of the great natural harbours 
are situated on the s. coast. 

Climate . — The British Isles being nearly in the 
centre of the temperate zone, have, in common with 
all countries so situated, four different seasons, whioh 
merge almost insensibly into each other, but exhibit 
a wide range of temperature between their opposite 
extremes. The oentral latitude of the United hing- 
»<Jom is nearly 55° N., and the isothermal line whiei 
1 passes through it indicates a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 60*. If we follow the course of the isother- 
mal line eastward, we find that on approaching the 
coast of Holland it is deflected southward, and this 
deflection continues to increase in the same direction 
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till the mean annual temperature of 60* corresponds 
with lat. 46* on the east side of the Sea of Azof. 
From this point we may follow it across the Caspian, 
and on through Mongolia and Manchuria to the Sea 
of Japan. If we follow it across the Atlantlo we 
find that it strikes America in about lat. 41°. The 
fact is thus established that in respect of mean 
temperature the British Isles have the advantage of 
all the countries in the same latitude both to the 
east and the west of them. Another superiority 
in the British climate is in regard to range of 
temperature. A winter of 10° and a summer of 90° 
give the same mean temperature as a winter of 40° 
and a summer of 60°, but how unlike the climates ! 
The range of temperature between the oddest and 
warmest months is at Paris about 80 s , at London 
only about 20*. At Edinburgh the range is about 
26°, while at St. Petersburg it is no less than 65°. 
The ohief agents in moderating the climate of the 
British Isles are the Atlantio Ocean with its warm 
surface waters drifting from the south-west, and the 
warm winds which prevail during a large part of 
the year from the same quarter. While they blow, 
frost is of rare oocurrence and never of long duration 
in the British Isles. When the wind blows from 
the n., after it has passed over immense fields of ice, 
or from the B., where, from the limited expanse of 
the German Ooean, its temperature continues nearly 
as low as that which it had ac 4 uired in passing over 
the Continent, the atmosphere is rapidly oooled down, 
and frosts are occasionally severe. These considera- 
tions explain the only disad vantages under which the 
British climate labours. South-west winds charged 
with vapour, bring deluges of rain; and N. and 2. 
winds are accompanied with considerable, and too 
often sudden, accessions of cold. East winds, in par- 
ticular, prevail in spring, and not only check vege- 
tation, but tend to produce, or, at all events, greatly 
aggravate, pulmonary complaints Still, the ad- 
vantages far more than counterbalance the disad- 
vantages ; and the cloudless skies of South Europe, 
accompanied as they are with scorching heatB which 
wither up the fields, and often make what should be 
the finest the least tolerable BeaBon of the year, poorly 
compensate for the magnificent foliage and rich ver- 
dure which, at the same season, give a peculiar charm 
to the British Isles. 

Communications . — The prosperity of the country 
has been greatly furthered by all partB of the United 
Kingdom having been brought into easy communi- 
cation with each other by meanB of roadB, rivers, 
canals, and especially railways. On all of these sums 
of almost fabulous amount have been expended, and 
in the case of railways especially, nothing is more 
remarkable than the number of theBe which now 
traverse the United Kingdom in all directions; and 
which, particularly in the greater part of England 
and in Central Scotland, cover the whole face of the 
country, and interaeot one another at innumerable 
points. From 1825 to 1850, a period of a quarter of 
a century from the opening of the first railway, 6G21 
miles of railway were constructed in the United 
Kingdom, being cm average of 265 miles in each 
year. Between 1850 and 1860, 8812 additional 
miles were constructed, giving an average of 881 
miles in each year; and between the latter year and 
the end of 1881, 774^niles were constructed, being 
at the rata of 809 ui4l every year. The total mile- 
age then amounted to 18,176, which by 1891 had in- 
creased to 20,191 miles. In Dec. 1898 there were in 
all 21 k 669 miles of railway open In the United King- 
dom, of which 16,007 miles belonged to England and 
Wales, 8470 to Scotland, and 8170 miles ^'Ireland. 
Of the total paid-up capital of nearly £1,185,000,000, 
England ana Wales absorbed £986,1 85, 00Q; Scot- 


land, £158,988,000; Ireland, £89,860,000. The 
net receipts of the railways of the three kingdoms 
were £88,603,000, £5,160,450, and £1,528,460 re- 
spectively; total, £40,292,000. When compared 
with other European countries, the United King- 
dom is seen to stand fourth in point of the actual 
length of railways open, the first being Germany, 
the seoond and third Franoe and Russia. When the 
number of miles of railway in proportion to the area 
df the United Kingdom is compared with those of 
other countries, it occupies the position of seoond in 
order, for whereas the United Kingdom has only 17*4 
miles of railway to every 100 square miles of surface, 
Belgium has 81 *4 miles of railway to 100 miles of 
surface. Belgium’s total length of railways, how- 
ever, is only 8590 miles. The total length of tram- 
ways in the United Kingdom is fully 1000 miles. 
The canals have a total length of over 8800 miles. 

Among the means of communication, in a some- 
what different sense of the word, may also be men- 
tioned the postal, including the telegraph, system of 
the United Kingdom. In the year 1898. 2,012,300,000 
letters were delivered in the United Kingdom, giving 
an average of about 50 per head of population. Of 
poet-oards 860,400,000, and of book-p&oketa, circulars, 
and newspapers 878,200,000 were delivered. In Eng- 
land and Wales tho number of letters delivered was 
at) the rate of 56 for eaoh person, in Sootland 42 for 
each person, in Ireland 27 for each person. The gross 
revenue (including that of the telegraphio system) 
in 1898 was £15,237,046, and the gross expenditure 
£10,818,000, leaving a net revenue of £4,419,046. 

Since the transfer of the telegraphs to the state 
in 1870, the telegraph system has been greatly in- 
creased by addition al lines and offices, and the busi- 
ness has increased in a still greater proportion. In 
1898 the total length of telegraph wires in the United 
Kingdom was over 280,000 mileB with 41,516 miles 
of line. The number of messages sent in the year 
was over 83,000,000. Of these some 70,000,000 were 
forwarded from offices in England and Wales, and 
nearly 8,500,000 from offices in Sootland. This. de- 
partment has also telephone exchanges in various 
towns, besides 60 miles of pneumatic tubing in 
London. 


Agriculture . — Of all branches of industry, this 
unquestionably demands precedence, more especially 
because by its very nature it is not merely conducive 
to the well-being, but essential to the very existence 
of society. In Great Britain it has been carried to 
great perfection, and, acoording to Professor Thorold 
Rogers, *it may be confidently averred that owing 
to improvement in stook and seeds, agriculture in 
the United Kingdom is at a higher level. than in 
any other country Thorough and systematic drain- 
ing, the extensive use of ’artificial manures, and the 
employment of the newest implements are smong the 
chief features of modern British agriculture. A pe- 
culiar feature of English as distinguished from Scotch 
husbandry is the large amount of arable land in Eng- 
land forming permanent hay-fields. These are kept 
fertile by heavy doses of farmyard manure, and 
yield grass of admirable feeding qualities. Much ot 
the land thus employed is naturally of poor quality, 
but by long and careful management has become 
covered with a close sward of the richest green, 
furnishing admirable food for stook. The grea 
extent of permanent pasture is also a feature 
Irish agriculture. In the rearing and /f^enuig o 
stock there is no country in the world that ft • 
be compared to several districts of Great Bntal . 
Among breeds of horses, the race-horse, the en 
horse’, the Suffolk punch, and the Clydesdale J 
be mentioned; among ca«|le 4 the shorthorn, 
Hereford the Aberdeen^**, » d the Ay»M», 
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imong aheap, the South Downs, Leioesten, Cheviots, 
*nd bUok-faces. The principal oespal crops grown 
in England arc wheat, barley, and oats, each now 
occupying muoh about the same area; the prinoipal 
green crops are turnips, potatoes, mangolds, vetches, 
&a In Ireland and Scotland oats are by far the 
prinoipal grain crop; by far the ohief green crop 
being in Inland potatoes, in Scotland turnips. Hops 
an grown to a large extent in Kent, and less ex- 
tensively in some other parts of southern England. 
Of the whole area of Gnat Britain leu than 60 per 
cent is under the plough or in pasturn, but in Eng- 
land the proportion is about 75 per oent, and in 
Wales above 60 per oent, while in Sootland it is 
under 25 per oent (so much of Scotland being 
banren). In Ireland the proportion !b about 75 per 
cent. The agrioultun of Ireland, though the soil 
itself offen every advantage to the farmer, is in a 
very different oondition from that of Great Britain, 
being in a very backward state on the whole, mainly 
owing to the subdivision of holdings and to over- 
cropping, combined with the ignorance and unskil- 
fulneu of the people. 

The following table gives a general idea of the 
distribution of orops in the United Kingdom in 
1898:- 


UmleT oorn orops. 

„ green orops 
Gi.um> under iota- ) 
tion, olover, bo. .... f 
Jii permanent 
Fallow laud .. 


England 
and \Vk 1 m. 

Sootland. 

Inland. 

Acre*. 

Aon*. 

Acre* 

0,128.911 

1,271,424 

1,890,941 

2,618,878 

019,692 

1,106,020 

8,808,800 

1,607,984 

1,262,889 

16,178,178 

1,881,214 

11,890,950 

844,816 

7,279 

16,867 


The total in orops, bare fallow, or grass thus 
amounted altogether to nearly 48,000,000 acres. 
The mountain and heath land furnishing pasture 
and not inoluded in these figures is, for England, 
2,249,164 acres; Wales, 1,187,404 acres; Scotland, 
9,420,870 acres. The total number of agricultural 
holdings in Great Britain above one acre is about 
520,000, in Ireland it U about 514,000. 

The following table shows the number of horees 
used in or connected with agriculture, and of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs in the United Kingdom in 1898: — 


Hoiwb 

Cuttle, 

Sheep 

Pig. 


Euuland 
and Wale* 

Scotland 

Inland. 

1.816.679 

6,870,089 

19,166,246 

2,817,479 

201,681 

1,240,284 

7,687.948 

134,110 

618,788 

4,480,242 

4,287,274 

1,263,682 


In British farming a period of severe depression 
haB prevailed since about 1876. For many years 
previous to this agriculture had been in the most 
flourishing oondition, prices being high and large 
profits being made. Since then the reverse of this 
has been the case. Prices of almost all kinds of 
farm produce have fallen enormously, large numbers 
of fanners have been ruined, and others even at 
greatly reduoed rents can soaroely make headway; 
while a good deal of land haB gone out of cultivation, 
the main cause of this is the severe competition of 
b™ 1 ?? w*d_Britlsh colonies, oombined with 


ad seasons. In 1874 the average prioes of wheat, 

S "***+.«* »*. 1W. 


^ Th© average price of wheat per quarter 
a i3® 0 , 4 °, nl y 22*. 10d.— the lowest reoorded for 
of Ej and twenty- four yean. The average price 
loWert Blnce I860; when 
HecMtfvtb^ W,, u " h S. e th * of 0%t * w “ 17s. Id. 

Vchux” ha§ b * en ,oxn * k»pw>?tment htyrioes 


of grain. The prioes of beef, mutton, dairy produce, 
and wool have also undergone a great reduction dur- 
ing the period referred to. The result of the changed 
conditions has been that, while in 1871-76 the land 
under the plough in England and Wales annually 
averaged 13,696,000 acres, and that under pasture 
10,217,000 acres, the figures for 1898 were as given 
above; the increase In pasture showing that farmers, 
on the whole, find it pay better to feed stook than to 
raise grain. See Agriculture. 

Mineral t . — Such is the mineral wealth of the 
British Isles, that, with the exoeption of quicksilver 
and gold, whioh, though found both in Britain and 
Ireland, are so limited in quantity as hardly to repay 
the labour of searching for them, it is scarcely possible 
to mention a metal or mineral product of economical 
value which is not worked, to a greater or leu extent. 
Among these, the first place is unquestionably due to 
Coal . — Coal claims precedence, not merely because 
the annual output of it, in regard both to quantity 
and aggregate value, exoeeds that of any other 
mineral product, but because without it the other 
natural n sources of the country, and the industry 
of its inhabitants, must have for ever remained in a 
great measure undeveloped. The coal-fields are not 
confined to one particular district, but occupy a series 
of basins sometimes touohing, but more frequently 
at a considerable distance from, each other, and ex- 
tending in an irregular curve from the B. slopes of 
the Ochil Hills to the Bristol Channel Beginning 
with the farthest northern limit, we find a coal- 
field occupying a not inconsiderable part of Fife- 
shire and almost the whole of Clackmannanshire. 
The coal of this field is of several kinds; but the 
most important seams are splint, part of it of a free, 
open, burning quality, greatly in demand for steam 
navigation from its not corroding the furnaces and 
boilers, and part of it admirably adapted for the blast- 
furnace. Part of this field, immediately to the west 
of Dunfermline, contains a coal which, in its rich- 
ness and quality of caking, bears a resemblance to 
that of Newcastle, and has been woiked, as ancient 
reoords prove, for at least five centurieB. On the 
opposite side of the Forth, and almost in visible 
communication with the field already described, 
another field extends over part of Eastern Stirling- 
shire and a considerable portion of the Lothians. It 
furnishes the greater part of the fine fuel whioh is 
used in the metropolis of Scotland, and contains 
excellent seams of parrot coal. To the south and 
south-west are the coal basins of Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Ayrshire; the first much the largest, and famous 
throughout the world for the immense industrial 
establishments whioh it mainly has called into exist- 
ence and made prosperous. The second may be 
regarded as a continuation of the first, and as con- 
nected with its industries. The last is the most 
recently developed of the three. In connection with 
the ooal-fields, especially with those of the Lothians, 
Bhould be mentioned the oil-shales, on which an 
entirely new industry, that of extracting paraffin-oil 
and other products, has been founded. On passing 
the border the Newcastle ooal -field lies before us, 
extending over a great part of the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham, and centring near New- 
castle, which gives it its name. The proximity of 
this field to the sea, and the excellence of the ooal, 
unrivalled for domestic use, early made it the great 
theatre of mining operations. The association of 
ooals with Newcastle has long been proverbial. It 
is Durham, however, that now yields most of the 
coals, a larger quantity being raised here than in any 
other English county. This field furnishes a large 
proportion of the coal conveyed by sea both to home 
andforeign ports. On the opposite coast, nearly in 
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the same latitude, !s a small coal-field, the workings 
of which, at Whitehaven and Workington, have been 
tarried to a great distance beneath the sea. The 
next ooal-field to the b. Is, in many respects, the most 
Important of all. It includes a large oentral space, 
not entirely occupied by coal, but interrupted, longi- 
tudinally, by a broad belt which consists of the lower 


T«tn. QmmtifcUg, Tstaw. 

1870 u eon« 6,005,887 .... 414,768^41 

1880 $ „ 8,888,884 .... 80,800^018 

1894 T „ 7,487,848 .... 17.088,887 

1898 „ 8,600,710 .... 88,618,764 

Other minerals. — Lead, tin, and tine are the metals 
produoed next in importance to iron. The value of 


a kind of twin fields, the one of whioh extends from 
Leeds to Nottingham, while the other has its greatest 
length from s.w. to N.x., and borders both on Man- 
chester and Liverpool This great coal area can boast, 
not only of being the seat of what has been termed 
the world’s great workshop, but of furnishing the most 
essential elements both of its existence and prosperity. 
The only other ooal-field of a magnitude similar to 
those already mentioned is that of South Wales, which, 
though it long lay almost unknown or unheeded, has 
ia comparatively reoent times become the oentre of 
great and varied industries, while Cardiff, as its mari- 
time outlet, has risen to be a large town and the 
greatest coal-exporting seaport in the world. The 
Odd Is of an irregularly oval shape, and, passing from 
Monmouth on the a, oontinuea w. without interrup- 
tion through Glamorgan to Carmarthen Bay, across 
which another field, or continuation of that already 
mentioned, stretches irregularly to St. Bride’s Bay. 
There are several other minor fields, all of them, with 
exception of that of North Wales, situated near the 
oentre of England, and thus, from position as much 
as from extent, possessed of great value. Their names 
are: theNorth Staffordshire, the Shropshire, the South 
Gloucester and Somersetshire, the Warwickshire, and 
the South Staffordshire. The most important on the 
list are the North Staffordshire, the principal seat of 
the potteries, and the last two, Warwickshire and 
South Staffordshire. In South Staffordshire occurs the 
enormous seam known as the Ten-yard Coal of Dudley. 
It properly consists of several seams separated by 
very thin beds of clay. The output of coal in Great 
Britain, which in 1865 was only 61,458,079 tons, has 
been on the increase ever since. About a sixth part 
of the total produce is now usually exported to foreign 
countries or British possessions, and about the same 
oohsnmed in the manufacture of iron. The following 
table shows the recent progress of the coal trade: — 

Tons of Coals liaised , Exported, and Retained for Home 
Consumption \n Various Years. 



Ruined 

Er ported 

Retain 

1870. . 

..183,808,000 .. 

.. 16,442,206 .. 

. 117,306,704 

1880.. 

..176,010,724 .. 

. . 28,056.446 . . 

. . 147,060,270 

1804.. 

..188,277,626 .. 

. . 81,766,308 . . 

.. 166,621,157 

1880.. 

..220,094,781 

.. 43,111,404 

.. 176,083,377 


The value in 1899 waB £83,481,137; the output in 
1900 was 225,170,000 tons, the value £121,649,000. 

Iron . — The iron ores smelted in Great Britain are 
principally carbonates, which are invariably found to 
a greater or less extent and in a great variety of 
forms, with very different qualities, in the coal mea- 
sures. Tet more than two-fifths of the ores now 
smelted are oxides (principally hematite and hydrated 
oxide). The most important iron districts yielding 
carbonates are those of Yorkshire, especially the rich 
Cleveland district in the North Riding, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, South Wales, and the coal measures 
of Sootland. Hematite (red) is obtained chiefly 
in Lancashire gfel Cumberland; brown hematite 
to a smaller excftt in South Wales and Cornwall 
Hydrated oxide or brown iron ore is found princi- 
pally in the oounties of Northampton and Lincoln. 
Hematite is by far the richest of these ores, and 
hydrated oxide comes next in this respect. The 
following table shows the quantity and value of the 
pig-iron produced in the united Kingdom in some 
recent yearn: — 


was estimated at £388,021; of the tin, £345,812; of 
tbe zinc, £179,482. Small quantities of copper and 
silver are obtained. An important artiole is salt, 
chiefly from rook-salt and brine pits, the quantity 
produoed in 1897 being valued at £620,896. Salt u 
most extensively worked in Cheshire, and the supply 
is so great as to be inexhaustible. Quarries exist) in 
almost every part of the British Isles. They furnish 
admirable budding-stone of various kinds, including 
in some localities granite, whioh is employed for orna- 
mental and other purposes. Limestone is plentiful 
as are also clays of various kinds; and from Wales 
and other parts are obtained qaantities of the finest 
roofing-slates. The total estimated value of coal and 
metals raised in 1900 was over £160,600,000. 

Fisheries. — The fisheries of the United Kingdom 
have long been of importance^ and latterly their 
importance has considerably increased, larger vessels 
being now employed, and many of them propelled 
by steam. One great obstacle to the general consump- 
tion of fresh fish, namely, the difficulty of transport, 
is now much diminished by the facilities offered by 
the railways; and in some important inland towns, 
where fresh fish were previously known only as an 
expensive luxury, they can now be had at a price 
which places them within tbe general reach. The 
principal fresh-water fisheries are those of salmon, 
carried on chiefly in the rivers and eetuaries of Scot- 
land and Ireland. The chief sea-fisheries are those 
of herrings, haddocks, cod, and the various kinds of 
flat-fish — plaice, soles, turbot, &o. The herring 
fishery fe carried on on almost all the coasts and 
islands of Scotland, but especially on the east coast, 
the great centres of resort for ouring being the towns 
of Wick, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Aberdeen, &c. 
Many herrings are also caught on the east coast of 
England. The other fishes mentioned are caught all 
round the coasts, and especially in certain localities in 
the North Sea, one of the most famous being in the 
neighbourhood of the Dogger Bank. Among minor 
fisheries may be mentioned those of mackerel, pil- 
chards, oysters, and lobsters. The annual value of 
sea-fish caught is about £8,000,000. 

Manufactures, Commerce , fee. — History. — The 
manufactures and oommeroe of England began to 
establish themselves at a period long before those of 
Scotland came into existence. Tin is said to have 
been the first article ol British commerce. Ihe 
Phoenicians are generally said to have visited the 
coasts of England for the purpose of procuring tin. 
The Romans, while they oocupied England, introduced 
various industries to supply articles for home con- 
sumption, and constructed great highways. In their 
time grain is said to have had some importance as an 
export. Industry and oommeroe made wme pro- 
gress among the Anglo-Saxons, but reoeived a onec 
from the invasions of the Danes and Normans- i>u 
under William the Conqueror a body of Fleunim 
weavers settled in the Island, and from this P®* 1 
it may be said that the staple of England was co 


jollens. The tyrannic John assumed we r— 

commerce in his kingdom, and areoted oorpo 
ms and monopolies wherever be thought proper. ® 
lenever he was tempted by the offer of a BU . 
ibe. Under such restraints, and whUe subject^ 
the oaprioe and oppression of one man, trsa 
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mads, Tinleu with the prospect oC e xorbitant profits. 
The interest of money, theraforejbecame extremely 
high; end under Henry IIL we find it often to have 
been no lees than 50 per cent. It was, however, 
during the reign of this latter prinoe, that regulations 
were made respecting broad-cloths, russets, &c„ and 
fine linens were woven in England at this early 
period. 

Puring the vigorous, and in some measure pros- 
perous reign of Edward I.,. oommeroe met with some 
enoouragement; but the true principles of trade were 
ill understood. In 1296 the Society of Merchant- 
adventurers was instituted for the purpose of improv- 
ing the woollen manufactures, and encouraging the 
exportation of that national staple. Edward granted 
more protection to foreign merchants than they had 
formerly enjoyed; and though he Btill left them sub- 
ject to the iniquitous law of answering for the debts 
and crimes of any of their countrymen, he allowed 
them the privilege of trial by jury, and fixed the 
duties on importation and exportation. The office of 
aulnager is likewise mentioned as existing in this 


Manufactures and commerce, during the weak 
reign of Edward IL, were almost entirely unpro- 
tected. The disorders of this reign rendered property 
insecure* and consequently discouraged honest ad- 
venture and the exertion of useful ingenuity. That 
English manufactures were in a very rude state at 
this time appears from the fact that the wealthy men 
of the age often bequeathed their silk or velvet gar- 
ments formally by will, as constituting a valuable 
part of their property. Flanders was then the only 
country in Europe where commerce was either under- 
stood or practised. The first great historical en- 
couragement given to the woollen manufactures of 
this country was in the reign of Edward IIL He 
protected foreign weavers, and prohibited his sub- 
jects from wearing any cloth not of English manu- 
facture. In 1331 John Kemp, with seventy Walloon 
families, was invited into England, and Kendal be- 
came the metropolis of the woollen manufacture. 
Wool was exported to a considerable amount: but by 
a very absurd law the exportation of woollen cloth, 
as well as of wrought iron, was prohibited. The 
exports at this period consisted entirely of raw mate- 
rials, such as wool, hides, butter, tin, lead; manufac- 
tures were almost unknown. The imports were 
ohiefly linen, fine cloth, and wine. The value of the 
total exports in 1364 was £294,184, 17a. 2 d. This 
sum was in money of that period, and reduced to the 
present denomination and value would be very large. 
It is remarkable that the value of the imported cloth, 
per piece, was at this time three times as great as 
that of the exported; it may be inferred that the 
quality was also greatly superior. 

The troubles of the reign of Bichard II., — the care 
which Henry IV. was obliged continually to exert 
for the preservation of that authority to which his 
title was so lame, — the incessant military expeditions 
°{ .Henry V.,— -the misfortunes of Henry VI., — and 
the miseries brought upon the nation by the 
Woody contest between the houses of Lancaster and 
York,— effectually opposed the progress of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. Nevertheless, some 
oreign merchants residing amongst ns amassed great 
ealth. The commercial regulations of Henry vTL, 
however weli meant, were In reality destructive of 
nf " > ®*y n dustry. Laws prohibiting the exportation 
„ ° ert ^ n articles were multiplied; the number of 
“ d monopolies was Increased, and 
obtfem?*!?* 0 * 8 *“*»■*. whloh tended powerfully to 
^ n ; tion ^ Prosperity. Fineoioths, how- 
tim*."!! 3 ? . to _kave been much improved •bout this 
• snd in 1458 the Oomnanv of Stahlem na.d tn 


the crown £68,000 sterling for the customs of staple 
wares. 

The foreign commerce of England under Henry 
VIII. was confined to Flanders ; and of suoh impor- 
tance was this commerce already found, that when 
war broke out between the English and Flemings, it 
was agreed that the commercial relations of the two 
countries should not be interrupted. Foreign artfats 
were now numerous in England ; their superior skill 
and industry excited the envy of the natives, and 
caused the enactment of many severe and prepos- 
terous laws against aliens. The Flemings, in parti- 
cular, were so numerous that 15,000 of them were 
expelled at one time from the oity of London. The 
true method of encouraging oommeroe still remained 
ill understood. Monopolies and corporations were 
multiplied ; tho prices of labour and provisions were 
fixed by an absol ute authority ; sumptuary laws were 
enacted ; and the legal interest of money wae in this 
reign fixed nt 10 per oent. The interest really re- 
quired was probably much higher ; but the lending of 
money on interest was generally esteemed unlawful, 
and the law by which it wub permitted was repealed 
during the following reign. In 1557 glass was manu- 
factured in England. 

The disorders attending the minority of Edward 
VI., and the religious disturbances under Mary, were 
opposed to the commercial progress of the nation. 
Under Mary, however, we find a law which indicates 
greater liberality of views than might have been ex- 
peoted at this period. A law had been formerly 
enacted prohibiting anyone from making doth who 
had not served an apprenticeship of seven yearn. 
Tins law, during Mary's reign, was repealed: but, 
little to the honour of Elizabeth's penetration in 
affairs of trade, it was revived by Mary’s sucoessor. 

Elizabeth was doubtless desirous of advancing the 
I commerce of England, yet Bhe certainly pursued 
measures of a directly opposite tendency. In particu- 
lar, she exerted her prerogative in the oreation and 
encouragement of monopolies of every description. 
Besides innumerable othero of inferior importance, 
she established the East India Company in 1600 — a 
society politico-commercial of such giant dimensions 
as no country ever could parallel. She oonfined tho 
trade with Turkey to a company known by the name 
of the Turkey Com pany . She likewise procured from 
John Basilides, a Russian prince, a law forbidding all 
nations, except the English, to trade with bis subjects; 
but this law waB abrogated by his wiser sucoessor. 
Several attempts, during her reign, were made to dis- 
cover a north-west passage to the East Indies, and 
several oolonies were founded in North America ; but 
in these attempts and undertakings Elizabeth’s sub- 
jects enjoyed her permission only, not her encourage- 
ment or aid. English manufactures were still very 
imperfect and were surpassed by those of every other 
nation. Much of our exports consisted in white 
undressed cloths ; and the profits upon dyeing and 
finishing, amounting to £1,000,000 a year, were lost 
to us, these operations being generally performed on 
the Continent, The legal interest of money was fixed 
at 10 per cent, during this reign, while the legal 
interest in France was 64 per cent. — a proof that 
oommeroe in France, at that time, flourished much 
more than in England. 

The pacific reign of James I. imparted a degree 
of prosperity to the commerce of England which it 
had not formerly known. Her manufactures, however, 
were still inconsiderable, consisting, for the most part, 
of articles and utensils for domestic consumption. 
Wool continued to be a great material of national 
trade ; and, during this reign, the exportation of raw 
wool was forbidden. The greater part of the doth, 
however, was still exported without being dressed 
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and dyed — operations which It underwent in Holland. 
The attempts for the discovery of the north-west 
passage led to the diaoovery of Greenland; and the 
whale-fiehingwae soon thereafter carried on with some 
success. The trade to Spain— originally a monopoly 
— was now laid open, and soon augmented in an 
unexampled degree; but the nation, incapable of 
profiting by such a plain argument, proceeded no 
further than to oompel the monopolizing companies 
to extend their stock, and to render the admission of 
new adventurers less difficult than it had formerly 
been. The chief glory of James's reign in a commer- 
cial point of view, however, was the establishment of 
the American oolonies— establishments which have 
founded an empire of Englishmen in the New World, 
and which, perhaps, more than any other cause have 
augmented the trade of Britain. 

amounted to £2,487,485 

2,141,161 

2,820,430 

2,610,816 

The number of seamen engaged in the commerce 
of England during this reign is said to have been 
10,000. In 1641 the customs of England are said 
to have amounted to £600,000. 

The disorders which preceded the melancholy end 
of Charles! rather promoted than retarded the vigour 
of commerce. They were the means of carrying 
abroad, with a fresh ardour, the energy and activity 
of industrious citizens; and a lucrative acquisition of 
external commerce became the most fertile source 
of both public and individual wealth. During the 
period which elapsed from the death of Charles I. 
to the abdication of James II., improvements in 
manufactures and trade advanced with rapidity. 
The naval war against the Dutch had curtailed the 
maritime power of that people, and had added to 
that of England; so that the Revolution found 
Britain a great commercial nation. The shipping 
was more than double what it had been left by 
James I.; many new branches of manufacture had 
been introduced; several new colonies had been 
established in Amerioa, and some were recovered 
from the power of the Dutch. In Jamaica — an 
island taken from the Spaniards during the pro- 
tectorate — the foundations were laid oF Britain’s 
West Indian commerce; the destruction of much of 
the Dutch influence in the East gave new encourage- 
ment to the exertions of the Eaat India Company; 
and in 1670 a board of trade was instituted for the 
purpose of consulting on and protecting the interests 
of commeroe. All these circumstances were greatly 
favoured by the Revolution — an event which strictly 
defined the rights of the crown, ensured political and 
religious liberty, and secured to the subjects their 
property and their personal rights. The progress of 
arts and commerce, and the accumulation of wealth, 
have since then gone on unceasingly, if now and 
then checked to some extent by wars or other causes. 
Some particulars of the various British manufactur- 
ing industries are given below; but although the 
value of goods exported may be stated there is no 
means of arriving at the values of those consumed 
in the country. 

Cotton Manufacture .— Though of modern origin, 
this is the most iiwgfltyant of British manufactures. 
It is referred to ofWonce, and that incidentally, in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776), but by the 
end of the eighteenth century, owing to the intro- 
duction of the machines of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
and Crompton, and the extended use of steam-power, 
it had firmly established itself as one of the leading I 
industries. It was in the cotton manufacture that 
the factory system first ousted the domestic or cot- 
tage system of industry, and in consequence those ] 
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evils that led later to special legislation were first 
manifested here, fin this branch of Industry Great 
Britain still remains a long distanoe ahead of any 
other country, a superiority which it owes partly 
to its position, being conveniently situated both for 
receiving supplies of the raw material from its ohiaf 
source, the Southern States of the Union, and for 
sending out again supplies of the manufactured cotton 
to European and other countries where a demand 
for it exists— partly also to Its great wealth in ooal. 
The chief seat of the manufacture is in Lancashire, 
where Manchester and a number of other large 
towns, suoh as Oldham, Bolton, and Preston, are 
more or less supported, directly or indirectly, by this 
industry. The cotton manufacture of Scotland is on 
a comparatively limited scale, and is even of less 
importance than formerly. It chiefly centres in 
Glasgow and the surrounding district. Cotton 
thread is made more extensively at Paisley than at 
any other place in the world. The immense Im- 
portance of the cotton manufacture will be under- 
stood from the fact that it gives employment to about 
529,000 persons, while the cotton goodB exported (not 
to speak of those consumed in the oountry) form the 
largest individual export among the numerous ex- 
ports sent by Britain to foreign countries. During 
the three years 1889-90-91 the annual export of 
cotton goods had an average valueof fully £72, 000, 000; 
since that time it has somewhat decreased, the annual 
value in 1896-97-98 being a little over £66,000,000. 
The raw ootton imported has in recent years had 
a value of from £30,000,000 to more than £46,000,000 
annually. The latter figure represents the value for 
1891, while a larger quantity in 1698 was valued at 
only £34,000,000. The quantity imported, which in 
1820 only amounted to 152,000,000 lbs., has latterly 
been more than 1,900,000,000 lbs. in some years. 

Woollen Manufacture . — This is the most ancient, 
and was for centuries the great staple English manu- 
facture. There cannot be a doubt, however, that 
the first great improvements were not of native 
invention, out were introduced by foreigners, whom 
either the wise policy of sovereigns had allured, or the 
merciless bigotry of their own sovereigns had driven 
into the kingdom. Though the manufacture cannot 
boast of an extension like that of cotton, it holds the 
next place to it among textiles; and, besides working 
up the greater part of the wool grown within the 
kingdom, draws largely on other countries for addi- 
tional supplies, particularly on the Australian colo- 
nies. In some branches the British manufacturers 
have formidable competitors on the Continent, but 
in others the position of the United Kingdom is at 
least as high as that of any other country, while in 
not a few the superiority fo decided. The chief centres 
of the woollen manufacture are in England— the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Leeds, Huddersfield, Ac.), Lan- 
cashire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire being the most 
distinguished for broadcloths; Bradford and Norfolk 
for worsted stuffs; Leicestershire and Nottingham- 
shire for woollen hosiery. Blankets and flannels have 
numerous localities, but for the finer qualities the 
West of England and several of the WeUh counties 
are mott conspicuous. Carpets, of every quality and 
pattern, are extensively made at Kidderminster, 
Halifax, Worcester, Ac.; and Wilton and Ax- 
minster have given their names to famous fabrics 
of this kind. A modern branoh of the wooUer 
manufacture is that of shoddy. Its raw ma-tenai 
consists of woollen ragB, which, being reduced to tne 
state of wool, are then re-manufactured. The prin- 
cipal seat of the shoddy trade is the Leeds d ,Bfc ” c ! 
The woollen manufacture of Ireland Is on a ratn 
limited scale, but seems to be making some P 10 ^®. 
Among the goods made are blankets and nann 
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friezes, tweeds, and serges— Irish wool being chiefly 
used. Scotland has made much more progress, but 
still bears no proportion to England. The chief • 
■eats of the Sootoh woollens are Kilmarnock for 
carpets, bonnets, Ao.; Glasgow for carpets, &c.; Stir* 
ling and Its neighbourhood for carpets and tartans; 
Galashiels, Hawick, Selkirk, and other places in the 
basin of the Tweed for shawls, plaids, «o., and still 
more for the kind of doth known as * tweeds the 
manufacture of whioh originated here, and which 
are also made at Dumfries and Aberdeen; Hawick 
for hosiery; Alloa for yarn. The woollen manufac- 
ture in all its brandies gives employment to about 
282,QOO persons, while the value of the woollen and 
worsted manufactures (including yarn) exported 
from Great Britain has in recent years varied from 
more than £26,000,000 per annum to less than 
£ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

Linen .— In England the spinning of flax into yarn 
and the weaving of the yarn into doth is an old in- 
dustry, and is carried on to a great extent, but is 
apparently not increasing. The chief seat of the 
manufacture is the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
chief towns engaged in the industry being Leeds 
and Barnsley. Lmen is the great staple of Ireland, 
where it is carried on chiefly in the province of Ulster 
(counties of Antrim, Down, Tyrone, Ac.); and in Soot- 
land also it was long the staple among textile fabrios. 
In the former, extraordinary means were employed 
to foster it. It early fixed its seat in the N., partic- 
ularly near Belfast, which is still its great centre. 
The forms into which flax is manufactured in 
Ireland include not only plain linens, but also 
many of the finer varieties— lawn, cambrio, damask, 
Ac. In Scotland the manufacture also assumes 
great variety, embracing ooarBe goods Buch as 
osuaburgs, sheetings, sailcloth, Backing, Ac. — chief 
seat, Dundee; and diaper and damask — chief Beat, 
Dunfermline. The staples of both townB are by far 
the most important of their kind in the kingdom; 
and the Dunfermline table-linens are not surpassed 
anywhere. Large quantities of jute goods have been 
manufactured for a considerable number of years, 
especially at Dundee. The value of the linen and 
jute manufactures (including yarn) exported in 1883 
was £0,267,946, the average for the three years 
1896-97-98 was rather less than £6,000,000. 

Silk . — In the case of silk, as in that of cotton, 
the raw material is entirely of foreign production. 
The chief souroe of supply iB China, from which is 
obtained more than three-fourths of the raw silk 
consumed in the United Kingdom ; and after China 
the next countries in order of importance in this 
regard are France, Japan, and British India. The 
silk manufacture, however, oan hardly be regarded 
au a very important British industry. The silk- 
mills are confined chiefly to England, the chief 
seats being London, Manchester, Macclesfield, and 
Coventry. The silk manufactures exported are of 
trifling value compared with those imported. 

Machinery and Metal Goods . — The manufacture 
of machinery of all kinds is an extremely important 
branch of the industry of the United Kingdom, em- 
bracing steam-engines, textile machinery, agricul- 
tural machinery, sewing-machines, and various other 
descriptions. In 1898 steam-engineB of various kinds 
were exported to the value of £8,600,000; and the 
total exports of machinery were valued at£18,390,000. 
Here should &1bo be mentioned plate and sheet iron, 
tin-plates, rails and railway materials, wire, bars, 
hoops, tubes, Ac.; as well as guns and war material, 
tools and implements of various kinds, telegraphic 
and electric apparatus. For minuter articles of hard- 
ware reference may be made to the countless products 
•uch as Sheffield and Birmingham product, not ex- 
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eluding artioles in the precious metals— plate, jewelry, 
and watches, made extensively in various plaoes, but 
nowhere in the wide world so perfectly as in London. 
Theexportsof hardware and Cutlery in 1 897 amounted 
to £2,104,009; of steel and iron and other manufac- 
tures thereof to £24,641,616. 

Miscellaneous Manufacture *. — Very extensive ars 
the manufactures of olothing, haberdashery, and 
millinery, and of vehioles, furniture, oabinet and 
upholstery wares. So also are the industries con- 
nected with earths, both in the more ordinary *orms 
of pottery and in that of porcelain, with its oIsmic 
shapes and gorgeous colours and exquisite designs. 
Among earths, at leaBt as to principal constituents, 
we may include glass in its various forms, the 
principal of whioh are window-glass and bottles. 
Another manufacture is that of paper in all its 
different varieties. In connection with it are various 
industries, of hioh it may be considered as, direotly 
or indirectly, the parent — type-founding, printing, 
books, newspapers, and with them literature in its 
various departments, engraving, Ao. Besides the 
various classes of paper and stationery exported 
there is of course an immense consumption at home. 
Among other important miscellaneous manufactures 
are those of chemicals, manures, leather and leather 
goods (boots and shoes, saddlery), india-rubber goods, 
floorcloth, Ao. Here maj also be mentioned pre- 
served provisions, confectionery, spirits, and ales. 

Ship building . — The chief seats of British ship- 
building are Glasgow and other Clyde ports, New- 
castle and other Tyne ports, Sunderland, Hartle- 
pool, Belfast, Stockton, Middlesborough, London, 
and Barrow in -Furness. In 1883 the total number 
of sailing vessels built was 379, with a tonnage of 
148,090; of steam -vessels, 1028, with a gross tonnage 
of 744,126; or in all, 1407 vessels, with a total ton- 
nage of 892,216. The output for 1898 *was 066 sailing 
vessels, with a net tonnage of 41,839; 706 steam- 
vessels, with a net tonnage of 664,168 (1,079,683 tons 
gross); or in all, 1370 vessels, with a total net ton- 
nage of 696,997. Besides these there were built for 
foreigners 196 sailing and steam vessels, having a 
total net tonnage of 174,611 tons; the steamers num- 
bering 165, with a net tonnage of 171,660 and a 
gross tonnage of 278,956. 

Export s and Imports . — Of the extent of the com- 
merce carried on by railway, river, canal, and high- 
way we have little or no means of forming an estimate, 
though it must be of enormous extent. The foreign 
trade, or commerce properly so called, is more easily 
calculated, at least in all its leading branches, and 
the magnitude to which it has attained is bo great, 
and the strides with which it has advanced have 
been so rapid, that it is impossible to contemplate 
it without astonishment. The following table will 
show the rapid progress It has made, and the extent 
it has attained : — 


Export*. 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Produce 


1856 

1873 

1880 

1883 

1802 

1897 

1900 


£ 

172,544,154 
371,287,372 
41 1,2*29, 56*) 
42(1,801,679 
423,802,178 
461,238,683 
623,075,163 


£ 

116,826,948 
266,164,603 
*223,060,446 
230,709,478 
227 060,224 
234,860.003 
291 , 191.090 


£ 

28,803,405 
66,830,102 
63 364,020 
06,637,607 
64,400,420 
69,833,(177 
63,181,768 


Total 

Exports 


£ 

180,220,348 
3l0 f 0‘>4.766 
280,414,406 
306,437,070 
2^1,400,644 
204,188, 0SO 
864.878, 76*' 


In 1856 the imports per head of the population 
amounted to £6, 8*. 2d.; the exports of British pro- 
duce, to £4, 2s. 10 d. In 1898 the amounts were 
respectively £11, 14«. Id. and £5, 16«. 2d. 




1891. 1898. 

£ £ 

Alkali 2,885,112 1,006,768 

Apparel and slop* 6,160,212 4,696,660 

Anna, ammunition, &o .. .. 1,681,666 2,477,664 

Beer and ale 1,694,667 1,628,188 

Books, printed 1,888,669 1,886,649 

Caoutchouc manufactures . . . . 1,242,794 1,828,702 

Carriages, including oyolee.. .. 8,088,006 

Chemical*, drugs, djeitufifc, Ac. 6,646,947 6,287,686 

Ooslat coke, Ac, 18,894,729 19,659,948 

Copper, wrought and nn wrought 8,828,102 2,796,789 

Cotton manu&otune 60,249,769 66,977,606 

Cotton yarn 11,189,946 8,923,272 

Earthenware and ohlnaware 1,966,776 1,819,815 

Fiah 1,710,617 2,588,880 

Haberdaahei 7 and mlUlneij 8,293,696 1,604,519 

Hardware and outlet? 8,839,411 1,986,692 

Iron and steel and tbeir manujk, 26,874,784 22,630,272 

Jute and ita manufactures. . J|L 2,662,170 2,823,782 

Leather and articles of JfctWT; 8.659,881 8,824,864 

Linen para .. 09 .. .. 898,212 886,880 

Linen manufactures 6,081,666 4,892,864 

Maobinerj, steam-engines . . .. 8,960,170 3,626,462 

Other maohlneij 11,890,146 14,768,611 

Manure 2,111,860 2,173,866 

Paper and stationery 2,648,686 2,419,476 

Silk manufactures 1,744,728 1,628,962 

BpirJta 1,295,848 2,021,140 

Woollen and wonted jam.. .. 6,042,647 6,448,789 

Woollen and wonted manuikoe. 18,461,981 18,699,486 


The sailing vessels in the foreign trade were in 1898, 
1388, of 1,878,896 tons, and 81,003 men; steam 
vessels 3877, burden 6,064,506 tons, crews 140,982. 
The total number «rf vessels employed in the trade 
of the United Kingdom was thus 15,207, with an 
aggregate burden of 0,080,728 tons, and crews num- 
bering in all 242,553. The total number of veasela 
registered as belonging to the kingdom was 20,404 
of 9,001,860 tons. 

Education . — Since 1870 education has made great 
advances in all the divisions of the United Kingdom. 
In that year a comprehensive measure (with com- 
pulsory clauses) for the promotion of elementary 
education in England was passed by the state. Its 
chief provisions were for the election of School 
Boards in districts in which there was a deficiency 
of school accommodation, with power to build and 
maintain schools out of rates levied for the purpose, 
and for the giving of aid by parliamentary gran® 60 
these board schools as well as to previously existmg 
schools. As the result of this act the whole wuntry 
was mapped out into school districts, School Boards 
were established in London and in all the sonoo 
districts where there was a deficiency of BC & 
accommodation, and these School Boards wem P“* 
mitted to make a compulsory bye-law for weir 
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Hum provision wen supplemented hi 1876 ! 

by an aefc which provided that each school district 
which had no School Board abould at least have a 
gohool Attendance Committee. It wee found, also, 
that the discretionary power given to Sohool Boards 
to enforce the attendance of children in their districts 
did not secure the beet results, and so it was enacted 
in 1880 that every Sohool Board and every School 
Attendance Committee wae absolutely required to 
malm and enforoe bye-laws for compulsory attend- 
ance. The sohool attendanpe age, as now enforoed 
by law, Is from 6 to 14 years, but whole or partial 
exemption may be granted to pupils who are not less 
t>.*n 12 years, and who have passed the 5th standard. 
In 1898 there were in England and Wales 2502 
Sohool Boards, embracing in their operations a popu- 
lation of 19,916,110, and 785 School Attendance 
Committees, embracing a population of 9,084,415. 
The proceedings of these bodies and the manner in 
whioh they administer the acts are reported by H.M. 
Inspectors to the Eduoation Office. The Scotch 
Education Act, passed in 1872, was from the first a 
comprehensive measure, which required the election 
of School Boards in every burgh and parish, and 
made school attendance compulsory throughout the 
oountry, the school age being from 6 to 14 years. I 
The child, however, can leave echool when he has j 
passed the 6th standard and is twelve yean of age. i 
It was provided, by legislation in 1889, that the 
elementary education of Scotland should be almost 
entirely free; and in 1891 enactments were passed 
to make it entirely free, both in England and in 
Scotland. In 1897 an act was passed providing for 
money grantB to necessitous voluntary schools. In 
Ireland, which is still far behind England and 
Scotland, elementary education is under the super- 
intendence of a body of Commissioners of National 
Eduoation, created in 1845, with powers to erect 
and maintain suoh schools as they thought necessary. 
There is, however, no compulsory school attendance 
in any part of Ireland. The Eduoation Acts in 
England and Wales are administered under the 
general superintendence of the Board of Eduoation, 
established in 1900, Scotland being under a special 
department. Of the schools in England and WaleB 
in 1897, 6539 with 2,028,850 pnpils in average at- 
tendance were direotly under Sohool Boards, while 
11,831 with 1,869,813 pupils were connected with 
the National Society. The average number of chil- 
dren in daily attendance in England and Wales 
was 4,488,643 ; in Scotland, 605,389. In Ireland the 
schools in operation were 8681, and the average 
attendance was 621,141, The grants to elementary 
schools were in 1898— England, £7,665,859 ; Scot- 
land, £1,072,196; Ireland, £1,811,670. Besides these 
grants the schools have an inoome from endowments, 
school fees, local rates, Ao. There are a number of 
training colleges for teachers, organized mostly in 
connection with the different religious bodies. 

Secondary education in the United Kingdom is 
not as yet organized by tbe state. A return issued 
tn 1898 groups the secondary sohools of England into 
Jive classes, namely, Private Enterprise, Subscribers’, 
BB,> ® n< *owed, those under Local Autho- 
nt y- The total number of schools sending returns 
was 6209. The number of pupils was 291,644. The 
rnvate Enterprise sohools numbered 5167 ; the 
endowed, 610. Of the latter olass many are known 
schools. A special class may be said to 
tv "J* ^the great publio sohools of Eton, Harrow, 
1 ,.“?' y » Winchester, Ao. In Sootland there are many 
C ft ^ 8 ^hools, and bIbo secondary departments 
Mho °l? under the School Boards. Technical 
of ^ l ° a reoe * ve< * * great impetus from the passing 
of various acta from 1889 onwards. 


For the higher eduoation there ate In England tbe 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, 
the Victoria University, the University of Wales, end 
the Birmingham University. In addition to thaw 
there are colleges, some of them called ' University 
Colleges’, at Nottingham, Bristol, and other plaoee 
(some of them for women), and the colleges belong- 
ing to the different religious bodies. Till 1900 
London University granted degrees, but did not 
teach; it is now, however, a teaching university, 
having in connection with and forming sohools of It, 
University College, King's College, and other in- 
stitntions. In Sootland there are the four univer- 
sitiee of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and fit. 
Andrews; a university oollege at Dundee faroor- 
porated with St, Andrews University; St, Mungo’s 
College, and Anderson's College Medical School, 
Glasgow. Ireland baa the University of Dublin, 
the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway 
in connection v ith the Royal University of Ireland 
(which is rneioly an examining and degree-eon- 
ferring bod)), the Roman Catholic University in 
connection with Maynooth and other Roman Cath- 
olic colleges. A medical eduoation may be obtained 
at the various universities and colleges, or in connec- 
tion with the chief hospitals. 

Rel igion . — E very form of religion enjoys the most 
complete toleration, but there are two ohurchea, one 
in England having an Episcopal form of government, 
and one in Sootland with a Presbyterian organization, 
established by law and partly supported by state 
endowments. The Church of England has two arch- 
bishops, over thirty diocosan bishops, and a number 
of suffragan bishops, besides colonial and missionary 
bishops. There are about 14,000 parishes, the income 
in about half being under £130 per annum; the total 
number of clergy » about 23,000. The o&urch popu- 
lation is not known withoertainty, but estimates make 
it from 14,000,000 to 16,000,000. The chief religious 
bodies in England outside of the Established Chuioh 
are the Methodists in their several branches, the In- 
dependents or Congregationalists, and the Baptists. 
The Established Church of Sootland includes about 
1800 ministers and licentiates engaged in ministerial 
work, and the number of communicants is said to lie 
over 640,000. The total number of parishes, old and 
new, together with mission stations, is about 1760, 
old parishes numbering about 000. The chief nan- 
established church of Scotland is the United Free 
Church, formed in 1900 by the union of the Free 
Churoh and the United Presbyterian Church. The 
Episcopal Church in Sootland is also a body of some 
importance, and so is the Roman Catholic. Both 
in England and Scotland the great majority of those 
who do not belong to the Established Church are 
Protestants. In England, however, dissenters 
nearly all belong to churches having a different 
organization from that of the Anglican Church, 
while in Scotland most of them are Presbyterians, 
and thus differ little from members of the Established 
Churoh as regards creed and organization. In Ire- 
land there has lieen no Btate ohureh since 1871, when 
the branoh of the Anglican Church which had long 
been there established was disestablished. It still 
occupies an important position, and is under two 
archbishops and eleven bishops. The great majority 
of the people, however, are Roman Catholics. The 
census takes no account of religious belief, except iz 
Inland, where the returns of 1801 showed 3,547,307 
Roman Catholics, 600,103 Anglicans, and 444,974 
Presbyterians. The number of Roman Catholics in 
the three kingdoms is about five-and-a-half millions. 
The number of Jews is about 94,000, of whom nearly 
three-fourths are in London. , . 

People ; Social State.— Owing to a great variety 
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of causa, tome of them connected with natural »• Important of the Asiatic possessions of Britain is 
souroeo and goographioal position and others with India, acquired gradually since the incorporation of 
the national character, the people of the United the East India Company in 1000, and especially 
Kingdom enjoy perhaps a greater degree of pros* during the great struggle with France in the sigh* 
parity end freedom than any other nation. But to teenth century. Britain also possesses Ceylon, ae* 
this general comparative prosperity there is a darker quired by oon quest from the Dutch and from native 
side. Ha great development of manufactures, itself rulers in 1799-1815; the Straits Settlements of Sin- 
one of Hie oauses of Britain's favourable position g&pore (oeded in 1824), Penang (1786), Wellesley Pro- 
among the nations of the world, has, by leading to vinoe (1800), and Malaooa (1824), on which are de- 
the overcrowding of large numbers in great towns, pendent various native states of the Malay peninsula; 
produced many gigantio evils. In 1898 there were the island of Hong Kong (taken In 1841) and terri* 
84 towns with over 100,000 Inhabitants, and more tory on the ad jaoent mainland; portions of the island 
than 70 with over 50,000; and besides London there of Borneo, namely British North Borneo (oompany 
were 4 cities — Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and chartered in 1881), to whioh is attached the island 
Birmingham— containing over half a million inhabi- of Labuan (oeded 1846), the sultanate of Brunei, 
tants each. The evils referred to have now for many and Sarawak (practically British since 1842); Aden 
yean reoeived the careful attention of humanitarians (1889), the island of Perim, the Kooria Moorla 
and experts, and in consequence much has been done Islands, and the Bahrein Islands. Cyprus, though 
by legislation and other means to diminish them. In belonging to Turkey, has since 1878 been adminia* 
particular, the oondition of the great cities has been tered by Britain. In Africa Britain owns Cape 
enormously improved in respect of sanitation, though Colony, gradually developed sinoe its final ac- 
much atffl remains to be done in this direction. One quirement in 1806, and including Walfisch Bay; 
of the most serious causes of poverty and misery, Basutoland (British since 1868); the Bechuanaland 
want of employment, has of late years attracted much Protectorate (acquired in 1884); Natal (proclaimed 
attention, particularly at times when various natural British in 1848), to whioh are now annexed Zulu, 
causes conspired to aggravate it. The classes most land and Tongaland (acquired in 1887); Rhodesia, 
severely affected by this cause are those who, though including Matabeleland, Mashonaland, Barotseland, 
not paupers, are virtually always on the brink of &c., recently begun to be developed by the British 
pauperism; and there is some reason to believe South Africa Company; the Central Afrioa Protec. 
that this class is not diminishing in numbers. The torate (acquired in 1880-90, and proclaimed a 
numbers of persons committed for trial and con- protectorate in 1891); the West African Colonies, 
vioted show a decided deorease in recent years. In namely, Gambia (recognized as British in 1783), the 
1897 the number committed at assizes, quarter- Gold Coast (partly acquired in the seventeenth cen- 
sessions, &o., was 15,429, of whom 12,029 were con- tury), Sierra Leone (ceded 1787), and Lagos, with 
vioted. During the period 1888-97 the number dependencies (occupied in 1861); Nigeria, includ- 
sentenoed to death in England and Wales averaged ing the Niger Coast Protectorate (1884) and the 
24*4 per annum; to penal servitude for life, 2'6; to territories formerly administered by the Royal Niger 
penal servitude for a term of years by ordinary Company (chartered in 1886); the East Africa Pro- 
oourts, 840*1; to imprisonment on indictment, 7709 3; tectorate, proclaimed in 1895 over territories pre- 
to imprisonment on summary conviction or for want viously under the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
of sureties, 142,017*5. In dealing with the statistics pany (chartered 1888) ; the Uganda Proteotorate, 
of orime it is important to bear in mind that of now including also Unyoro, Usoga, &c, (proclaimed 
recent years several new offences have been created, in 1894) ; the Zanzibar Protectorate, oonBisting of 
and extended powers have been granted in connec- the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba (under the pro- 
tlon with others; and there has probably been in- tection of Britain since 1890); the Somali CoaBt Pro- 
creased efficiency in detecting crime. The rate of teotorate (acquired in 1884); the island of Mauritius 
mortality has been reduced considerably since the (taken from France in 1810), with its dependencies 
beginning of the nineteenth oentury, and further the Seychelles, &o.; the island of Socotra (1886); and 
improvement in this direotion may still be expected, the Atlantic Islands, St. Helena (1651), Ascension 
Emigration from the United Kingdom to oountries (1816), and Tristan d’Acunha (1816). Besides, 
out of Europe has latterly been declining. In 1 898 Britain virtually rules Egypt and the recently re- 
the total number was 140,644, of whom 80,494 went conquered Egyptian Sudan (1898), though the former 
to the United States; whereas in 1883 the number is nominally part of the Ottoman Empire; and she 
was 820,118, of whom 191,673 settled in the United practically possesses the former territories of the 
States. The number of immigrants into the United Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Her possessions 
Kingdom increased annually from 1888 till 1890, in the New World comprise the Dominion of Canada, 
then deoreased till 1893, reached a very high figure most of which was obtained from France by conquest 
(186,799) in 1894, and again decreased to 139,846 in and treaty between 1718 and 1763; the Island of 
1898. With regard to occupations and pursuits the Newfoundland, the oldest English colony (discovered 
census of 1891 gave the following returns for England by John Cabot in 1497), with its dependency Labra- 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: — Professional dor; British Honduras (1788); the Bermudas Islands 
olass, 8 12,242 males, 439, 452 females — total 1,261,694; (1609); the West Indian Islands, namely, Jamaica 
domestic olass, 188,305 males, 2,170,200 females— (1655), the Bahamas (1029), several of the Leeward 
total 2,868,625; commercial class, 1,616,065 males, Islands (Antigua, St. Christopher, Dominica, &&)i 
47,796 females — total 1,668,860; agricultural and the Windward Islands (Barbados, St. Lucia, St. 
fishing class, 2,349,652 males, 178,170 females— Vincent, Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, «o.}, 
total 2,622,828 ; ig|Utri&l class, 6,641,637 males, and Trinidad (1797); British Guiana (1814); and 
2,883,521 females-HMal 9,025,158; others, 8,245,676 the Falkland Islands (organized 1888) and Soutn 
males, 10,716,418 females-totai 13,982,089. Georgia. The British Empire in Australasia £ 

Extent of Empire . — The European dominions of eludes Australia (explored and settled from the las 

the British Empire comprise — in addition to Great part of the eighteenth oentury onwards); Tssman 
Britain, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Channel (settled by Englishmen in 1808); New Zeajsn 
Islands— the reeky promontory of Gibraltar, cap- (begun to be colonized In 1889); a portion « JJV 
taxed from Spain in 1704; and Malta, Gozo, and Guinea (1884); the Fiji Islands (1874); and m y 
adjacent islets; ceded to Britain in 1800. The most small islands in the Pacific. See the following 
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Area and Population of the British Empire. 

Braora. Area la sq.m. 

British fata (1901) 120,079 .... 41,006,177 

Gibraltar 198 .... 26,869 


Halm and Goao . 


117 


British India (lnoladlng feuda- 
tory states, area 732,000 iq. m., 
pop. 68,181,669) !, 800,268 


26,838 

1,472 

80 


80 


Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Hong Kong.. 

N. Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, 

Labuan .*. 84,140 

Aden and Perim 

Other possessions (Kooria-Mooria 
Islands, Bahrein Islands, Keel- 
ing Islands, ko.) 

Cyprus 

Africa. 

Cape Colony 276,800 

Natal and Zululand 84,700 

Basutoland 10,293 

Beohuanaland Protectorate 213.000 


860 

8,684 


166,662 


..294,266,000 
. 8,400,000 
620,000 
260,000 

600,000 

42,000 


70.000 

226.000 

2,200,000 

828.600 

260,000 

200,000 


Africa (ooattaued). Area In sq.m. 

Transvaal and Orange Hirer Col. 176,000 

Rhodesia, kc. 468,000 

British But Africa, Uganda, Ac. 1,200,000 
Nortbem and Southern Nigeria 868,000 
Mauritius and dependenolse .... 880 

Other possessions (Sierra Leone, 

Gambia, Gold Coast, Lagos, St. 

Helena, Asoension, kc.) 74,800 

Amrriga. 

Dominion of Canada 8,466,883 

Newfoundland and Labrador.... 162,200 

West Indies and Bermudas 12,429 

Honduras 7,502 

British Guiana 109,000 

Falkland Islands, ko 7,600 

Australasia. 

Australia 2,946,691 

Tasmania 26,886 

New Zealand 104,471 

New Guinea 83.460 

FU1 Wands 8,046 

Other Pacific Islands 7 

Total (in round numbers) . . 11,772,000 


1,800,000 

2,600,000 

18.000,000 

:*«S 


. 1,878,000 

. 5,480,000 
208.000 

. 1,640,000 
34.277 
286,815 
2,060 

. 8,674,280 

183.60(1 
766.600 
860,000 
121,789 
10,000 

.400.000.000 


Population of England anm Wales. 


Counties . 

Area In 

Population in | 



1881. 

1841. 

1851 

1801. 

1871 

lfldi. 

1691. 

1 MU . 

Bedford 

802,064 

95,483 

107,980 

124,478 

136, ‘ J 87 

140,257 

140,667 

100,704 

171,249 

Berks 

462,807 

146,234 

161,769 

170,005 

170,260 

100,475 

218,303 

238,709 

264,081 

Buckingham 

479.368 

140,977 

150,489 

103,723 

107,993 

175,879 

176,156 

185,284 

106,684 

Cambridge 

663,261 

148,965 

164,459 

185,405 

170,010 

186,900 

185,706 

188,901 

190,687 

Chester 

064,352 

334,391 

805,000 

455,725 

605,428 

501,201 

644,040 

780,068 

814,666 

Cornwall 

868,208 

801,300 

842,159 

855,558 

360,300 

302,343 

380.080 

322,671 

822,067 

Cumberland 

070,101 

169,202 

176,088 

105,402 

206,276 

220,263 

260,047 

266,640 

266,021 

Derby 

062,201 

237,170 

272,202 

290,084 

339,327 

379,894 

461,740 

628,08 s 

620,106 

Deron 

1,071,111 

498,006 

632,959 

607,098 

684,373 

601,374 

603,654 

031,808 

000,444 

Dorset 

025,580 

159,386 

175,054 

184,207 

188,789 

196,537 

190,900 

104,617 

202,902 

Durham 

649,244 

239,250 

807,963 

3 D 0.9 B 7 

508,000 

686,080 

807,676 

1,010,659 

1,187^824 

Essex 

079,532 

317,507 

344,979 

300,318 

404,861 

406,430 

570,434 

785,446 

1,086,676 

Gloucester 

802,848 

387,398 

431,495 

468,805 

486,770 

684,040 

672,341 

609,947 

084,666 

Hampshire 

1,052.810 

813,970 

854,682 

406,370 

481,316 

644,084 

593,406 

690,007 

708,766 

Hereford 

588,084 

110,017 

113,272 

116,489 

123,712 

125,370 

121,249 

1)5,949 

114,401 

Hertford 

404,518 

142,844 

160,000 

107,298 

173,280 

192,226 

203,140 

220,102 

250,860 

Huntingdon 

283,977 

63,192 

68,540 

64,183 

04,250 

03,708 

59,401 

67,701 

67,778 

Kent 

975,000 

479,658 

649,353 

016,700 

733,887 

848.204 

077,700 

1,142,824 

1,861,849 

Lancaster 

1,197,213 

1,330,854 

1,007.054 

2,031,236 

2,429,440 

2,819,496 

8,464,438 

8,026,760 

4,400,787 

Leicester 

632,788 

107,003 

216,807 

230,308 

237,412 

209,311 

321,430 

878,684 

488,904 

Lincoln 

1,090,440 

317,465 

862,002 

407,222 

412,240 

436,609 

400,910 

472,878 

498,781 

Middlesex 

148,865 

1,858,330 

1,670,030 

1,880,570 

2,206,486 

2,639,705 

2,920,485 

8,261,671 

8,686,189 

Monmouth. 

849,119 

98,120 

134,308 

167,418 

174,633 

106,448 

211,172 

262,410 

292,827 

Norfolk 

1,314,503 

390,054 

412,004 

442,714 

434,798 

438,660 

444,637 

464.516 

400,040 

Northampton 

038,019 

179,330 

190,228 

212,380 

227,704 

243,801 

272,658 

302,183 

838,004 

Northumberland .... 

1,291,614 

230,950 

260,020 

803,508 

843,025 

880,640 

483,711 

600,090 

602,859 

Nottingham 

640,117 

226,327 

249,910 

270,427 

293,807 

819,758 

891,816 

445,828 

614,687 

Oxfoid 

480,668 

153,520 

163,127 

170,489 

170,944 

177,975 

170,550 

185,000 

182,768 

Rutland 

97,273 

10,386 

21,302 

22,083 

21,801 

22,078 

21,434 

20,659 

19,708 

Salop 

861,802 

213,518 

225,820 

229,341 

240,969 

248,111 

248,022 

230.889 

289,821 

Somerset 

1,030,711 

403,796 

435,590 

443,910 

444,873 

403,483 

400,109 

484,337 

608,104 

Stafford 

744,018 

400,480 

509.472 

008,716 

740,943 

868,820 

081,000 

1,083,408 

1,284,882 

Suffolk 

948,705 

290,317 

815,073 

337,216 

3.37,070 

348,809 

860,803 

871,236 

884,108 

Surrey 

401,701 

480,434 

584.036 

083,082 

831,093 

1,001,035 

1,430,800 

1,731,848 

2,008,023 

Sussex 

932,536 

272,044 

800,075 

330,844 

303,736 

417,460 

400,606 

560,446 

006,062 

Warwiok 

670,886 

330,645 

401,708 

473.013 

601,856 

034,189 

787,830 

805,072 

897,078 

Westmoreland 

606,380 

65,041 

50,454 

68,287 

60,817 

65,010 

04,101 

00,098 

64,806 

Wilts 

806,443 

237,244 

266,280 

264,221 

249,311 

257,177 

268,970 

204,097 

278,846 

Worcester 

480,004 

222,666 

248,400 

270,926 

307,397 

338,837 

380,283 

418,700 

488,401 

i 

t 

758,027 

168,801 

194,036 

220,983 

240,227 

208,406 

809,408 

841,546 

807,319 

- (City) 


26,200 

28,642 

36,303 

40,433 

43,790 

61,780 

07,004 

77,798 

— (North Riding) 

1,862,619 

192,200 

204,701 

215,214 

245,164 

293,278 

340,087 

800,383 

893,143 

(West Riding). 

1,771,569 

084,000 

1,108,580 

1,325,495 

1,507,700 

1,874,011 

2,174,787 

2,439,896 

2,746,867 

London, County oi . . 

76,469 

(Population 

af London 1 

Included in 

respective counties above.) 


England 

32 549,019 

13,090,623 

14,997,427 

10,927,888 

18,964,444 

21,496,181 

24,018,920 

27,488,490 

80,806,460 

Anglesey 

176,886 

48,325 

50,891 

67,827 

64,609 

51,040 

61,416 

60,098 

60,600 

Brecon 

469,894 

47,703 

65,603 

01,474 

01,627 

59,901 

67,740 

67,081 

60,000 

Cardigan 

443,071 

04,780 

08,700 

70,790 

72,245 

73,441 

70,270 

02,080 

00,287 

Carmarthen 

587,816 

100,740 

100,326 

110,632 

111,790 

115,710 

124,804 

130,500 

136,826 

Carnarvon 

865,931 

60,818 

81,098 

87,870 

95,094 

100,121 

119,840 

118,204 

120,886 

Denbigh 

426,084 

82,666 

88,478 

92,583 

100,778 

105,102 

111,957 

117,872 

129,986 

Flint 

163,025 

60,244 

6 d '919 

68,166 

09,737 

70,812 

80,441 

77,277 

81.725 

Glamorgan 

510,969 

126,612 

17 i ; i 88 

231,849 

817,752 

307,869 

611,438 

687,218 

800,022 

Merioneth 

422,017 

85,816 

89,332 

88,848 

88,963 

46,598 

61,067 

49,212 

49,180 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

510,111 

892,710 

601844 

81,426 

69,'607 

88,044 

07,335 

04,140 

66,919 

90,278 

07,023 

91,908 

06,710 

01,824 

68 003 
89,188 

64,892 

88.749 

Radnor 

301,154 

2*1748 

26,468 

24,710 

26,882 

25,480 

23,528 

21,791 

28,208 

Walrb 

4,774,618 

800,274 

911,705 

1,005,721 

1,111,780 

1,217,186 

1,300,613 

1,519,036 

1,720,000 

Grand Total.. 

37,828, 0*7 

13.890,797 

16,9 U ,148 

17,927,009 

20,066,224 

22,712,206 

25,974,439 

29,002,626 

82.620,075 
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Population op Scotland. 

A Table showing the Population of the several Counties of Scotland as enumerated at the various Censuses, with the 
Area of each County (< according to the Ordnance Survey). 


COUMTXSf. 

Ana in 
Acres. 

Population 
In IBS], 

Population 
in 1881. 

Population 
in 1841 

Population 
in 1801. 

Population 
in 1801. 

Population 
in 1871. 

Popnlation 
to ISO. 

BPS 


Aberdeen 

1,2^8,706 

165,049 

177,657 

192,887 

212,082 

221,509 

244,603 

267,990 

284,030 

806,908 

Argyll.. 1 . 

2,026,154 

07,316 

100,978 

97,371 

80,208 

79,724 

76,070 

76,468 

74,085 

78,088 

Ayr 

780,947 

127,209 

145,065 

164,866 

180,868 

198,071 

200,809 

217,619 

226,386 

264,166 

Banff 

406,482 

48,663 

48,337 

40,679 

64,171 

60,216 

02,023 

02,730 

61,684 

61,440 

Berwiok 

293,900 

83,385 

84,046 

84,488 

30,297 

80,613 

30,486 

85,892 

32,290 

80,793 

Bute 

140,466 

18,797 

14,151 

15,740 

10,608 

10,931 

16,977 

17,657 

18,404 

18'041 

Caithness 

446,017 

29,181 

84,529 

86,848 

88,709 

41,111 

30,902 

38,865 

87,177 

88,628 

Clackmannan 

36,160 

13,263 

14,720 

19,155 

22,951 

21,450 

23,747 

25,680 

88,140 

81,994 

Dumbarton 

170,922 

27,817 

88,211 

44,206 

46,103 

62,034 

68,857 

75,333 

98,014 

118,627 

Dumfries 

690,204 

70,878 

73,770 

72,830 

78,128 

76,878 

74,808 

76,140 

74,245 

72,664 

Edinburgh 

236,637 

101,614 

219,345 

222,454 

260,436 

273,907 

828,870 

880,164 

434,270 

487,702 

Elgin or Moray 

808,400 

31,308 

34,498 

85,012 

88,069 

42,005 

43,612 

43,788 

48,471 

44,749 

Fife 

821,480 

114,556 

128,839 

140,140 

153,546 

164.770 

100,785 

171,031 

100,366 

218,847 

Forfar 

662,162 

113,356 

130,606 

170,468 

101,264 

204,425 

237,607 

260,300 

277,735 

283^786 

Haddington. 

171,877 

36,127 

30,145 

86,886 

80,386 

87,634 

87,771 

88,602 

87,877 

88,656 

Inverness 

2,784,884 

80,961 

94,707 

97,799 

66,500 

88,888 

87,631 

90,454 

90,121 

89,796 

Kincardine 

245,250 

20,118 

81,431 

88,075 

84,598 

84,466 

84,680 

84,464 

86,492 

40,896 

Kinross 

66,840 

7,762 

0,072 

8,708 

8,924 

7,977 

7,108 

0,097 

6,073 

6.081 

Kirkcudbright .... 

682,251 

38,903 

40,600 

41,110 

43,121 

42,405 

41,859 

42,127 

89,085 

89,836 

lAuark 

666,001 

244,387 

310,810 

420,072 

630,100 

631,666 

766,330 

904,412 

1,105,890 

1.887,886 

Linlithgow ....... 

77,810 

22,085 

23,201 

26,872 

80,185 

88,645 

40,065 

43,610 

62,808 

04,700 

Nairn 

104,246 

0,268 

0,354 

0,217 

9,050 

10,065 

10,225 

10,455 

9,165 

0,291 

Orkney (with Shet- 
land till 1689).. . . 

} 249,666 

53,124 

58,239 

61,065 

62,538 

64,065 

62,882 

61,749 

80,468 

27,727 

Peebles 

223,289 

10,046 

10,678 

10,499 

10,788 

11,408 

12,880 

18,822 

14,750 

16,060 

Perth 

1,682,782 

138,247 

142,100 

187,467 

188,660 

133,600 

127,708 

129,007 

122,186 

128,270 

Reufrew 

156,126 

112,175 

133,443 

166,072 

101,001 

177,661 

216,047 

203,374 

230,812 

968,469 

Ross <b Cromarty. . 

2,040,423 

68,762 

74,820 

78,085 

82,707 

81,406 

80,055 

78,647 

78,727 

70,186 

Roxburgh 

428,497 

40,892 

43,663 

46,025 

61,642 

64,119 

63,974 

58,442 

63,600 

48,804 

Selkirk 

172,560 

6,037 

0,833 

7,990 

9,800 

10,449 

14,006 

26,504 

27,719 

28,856 

Shetland 

862,616 








28,711 

27,730 

Stirling 

296,846 

65,376 

72,021 

82,057 

86,237 

91,298 

98,218 

112,443 

118,021 

141,847 

Sutherland 

1,845,480 

23,840 

25,518 

24,782 

25,793 

25,240 

24,317 

28,370 

21,896 

21,239 

Wigtown 

814,406 

33,240 

36,258 

30,105 

43,380 

42,095 

88,830 

88,611 

80,002 

82,698 


19,458,410 

2,001,521 

2,804,380 

2,020,184 

2,888,742 

3,062,294 

3,860,018 

3.736,678 

4,025,647 

4,472.128 


Population op Ireland. 

A Table showing the Population of the several Counties of Ireland at enumerated at the various Censuses, with the 
Area of each County in Statute Acres. 


Coronas. 

Area in 
Acre* 

Population 
In 1HU. 

Populnlion 
to lflfll. 

Population 
In 1841 

Population 
to 1861. 

Population 
to 1801. 

Population 
to 1871. 

Population 
to 1881. 

Population 
to 1801 

Population 
to 1001. 

Ulster. 











Antrim 

768,740 

262,800 

314.608 

800,875 

361,040 

378,588 

404,015 

421,943 

480,865 

401,240 

Armagh 

828,086 

205,450 

220,340 

232,303 

106,085 

190,080 

170,200 

163,177 

137,877 

125,238 

Cavan 

477,390 

195,076 

228,050 

243,158 

174,071 

153,900 

140,735 

129,470 

111,917 

07,368 

Donegal 

1,107,154 

248,270 

298,104 

296,448 

256,100 

237,305 

218,384 

206,036 

186,636 

173,026 

Down 

010,730 

325,410 

852,571 

301,446 

310,972 

299,802 

203,440 

272,107 

269,784 

289,836 

Fermanagh 

457,369 

522,316 

130,007 

140,556 

156,481 

110,007 

105,708 

02,704 

84,879 

74,170 

66,243 

Londonderry . . 

193, SCO 

222.416 

222,174 

191,868 

184,200 

173,906 

104,991 

162,000 

144,329 

74,606 

Monaghan... . 

810,741 

174,607 

105,532 

200,442 

141,758 

120,482 

114,909 

102,748 

80,206 

Tyrone 

806,658 

261,865 

802,943 

812,056 

255,819 

238,500 

215,706 

197,719 

171,401 

150.46B 

Leinster 









87,728 

Cai low . . 

221,334 

07,070 

98,011 

88,228 

68,075 

57,137 

51,050 

40,568 

40,964 

Dublin 

220,896 

335,802 

380,004 

872, 773 

401,992 

410,252 

405,262 

418,910 

410,800 

447,266 

Kildare 

418, 4% 

00,065 

108,401 

114,488 

95,724 

00,046 

83 014 

75,804 

70,206 

63,469 

78,821 

Kilkenny ... 

600,732 

181,040 

103,024 

202,420 

158,746 

124,515 

109,379 

90,531 

87,496 

King’s County , 

403,085 

131,088 

144,020 

116,837 

112,080 

00,043 

75,000 

72,362 

65,503 

00,129 

Longford 

200,409 

107,570 

112,301 

115,401 

82,350 

71,094 

04,501 

61,000 

62,047 

46,681 

Louth 

204,123 

101,011 

108,168 

111,079 

107,057 

90,713 

84,021 

77,084 

71,014 

65,741 

Meath 

67«»,861 

150,183 

177,023 

183,828 

140,750 

1 10,373 

95,558 

87,400 

70,111 

67,463 

Queen' a County 

424,S r >4 

453,453 

131,275 

145,843 

153,930 

111,023 

00,650 

79,771 

73,124 

64,856 

67,226 

Weatnirath . 

128,819 

130,700 

141,300 

111,409 

90,870 

78,482 

71,708 

68,611 

61 627 

Wexford .. 

670,588 

170,H(I(. 

182,001 

202,033 

180,150 

113,050 

132,060 

123,854 

112,003 

103,800 

Wicklow . 

500,178 

110,767 

122,301 

120,143 

98,078 

86,479 

78,697 

70,380 

64,402 

60,679 

CONNAUUHT 

192,146 

Galway ... . 

1,569,605 

337.374 

427,407 

440,198 

322,250 

271,478 

249,720 

242,006 

211,227 

Leitrim 

892,303 

124,785 

141,303 

165,207 

111,016 

104,744 

06,662 

90,372 

78.018 

69,201 

Mayo 

1,800,731 

203,112 

301 ,950 

388,887 

274,830 

254,706 

244,768 

246,212 

218,698 

202,627 

Rowoummon ... 

007,001 

208,720 

239,003 

253,501 

174,402 

157,272 

140,670 

182,400 

116,562 

101.630 

Sligo 

461,706 

149,220 

171,508 

180,886 

128,610 

124,845 

115,403 

111,678 

04,416 

84,022 

Munster. 




112,129 

Clare 

827,994 

20M80 

258,262 

286,394 

212,428 

160,305 

147,864 

141,467 

126.244 

Cork 

1,840, 6jga. 
1,186,9* 

730,444 

812,067 

854,118 

048,903 

644,818 

617,070 

406,607 

438,432 

404,813 

Kerry 

' 210,185 

201,550 

203,880 

238,230 

201,800 

106,586 

201,039 

170,130 

166,831 

Limerick 

680,842 

277,477 

800, OS0 

330,020 

262,130 

217,277 

191,930 

180,682 

168,012 

146,018 

Tipperary 

1,061,731 

346,890 

402,598 

435,563 

331,487 

240,100 

216,713 

199,012 

176,217 

169,754 

87,080 

Waterford 

461,652 

156,621 

176,808 

106,187 

164,061 

134,262 

123,310 

112,708 

96,702 


20,819,928 

0,801,827 

7,784,530 

8,174,031 

6,653,670 

5,708,067 

5,412,377 

5,174,886 

4,704,760 

[4,456,546 


BRITAIN. New (called by the Germans New in the South Pacific Ocean, between the paraUelsof 4 
Pomerania), the largest of a group of islands situated and 6 U 30' s. to the e. of New Guinea, asd having Pen* 
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pier Strait to the w. and St George’s Channel to the a. 
The principal island, New Britain, ia 850 milea long; 
irea, 12,000 square milea. The other islands are New 
Ireland, New Hanover, and some smaller ones. They 
ire a region of volcanio activity, whose evidences are 
most noticeable in the north-eastern part of the ohief 
t.und known as the Gazelle Peninsula. The natives 
are Papuans, like those of New Guinea. The islands 
contain some high mountains, covered with lofty trees 
to their summits. The bread-fruit tree, the fig-tree, 
pepper, aloes, nutmeg, Ac., are found here; and among 
theoultivated plants are taro, oooo-nut palms, bananas, 
and sweet potatoes. Exoept in bats, the arohipelago 
is very poor in mammals, but this is compensated 
by a rich avifauna, whioh, however, does not inolude 
birds of paradise. The natives are skilled in fishing. 
The seas abound in ooral reefs, which often render the 
navigation dangerous. Dampier first discovered that 
this archipelago was separate from New Guinea. This 
group of islands is now in the possession of Germany, 
and has received the name of Bismarck Archipelago. 
BRITANNIA. See Britain. 

BRITANNIA METAL, also called White 
Metal, is an alloy that has come into very general 
ubs in modern times, many domestic utensils, suoh as 
spoons and teapots, being made of it. Suoh articles 
are commonly electro- plated, and made to resemble 
real silver. It consists ohiefly of tin and antimony, 
but often contains also a small quantity of copper, 
zinc, and bismuth. A common proportion is 140 
parts of tin, 8 of copper, and 0 of antimony; but the 
best alloy is composed of 90 parts of tin and 10 of 
antimony. The copper is used mainly to impart 
colour to the combination. The manufacture of the 
metal was introduced into England abont 1770. 
Queen’s metal is one of the varieties of Britannia 
metal. Birmingham and Sheffield are the ch ief British 
seats of its manufacture. 

BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. See 
Bridge. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, a society first 
organized in 1881, mainly through the exertions of 
Sir David Brewster. Its first meeting was held at 
York, on 27th September, 1831, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Fitzwilliam. Its objects are thus 
described in the preamble to the rules of the associa- 
tion: 'To give a stronger impulse and a more syste- 
matic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote the 
intercourse of thoae who cultivate science in different 
parts of the British Empire with one another and 
with foreign philosophers; to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science and a removal of 
any disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
progress This declaration is in exact conformity 
with the views of Sir David Brewster in founding the 
society. A similar institution had been established 
some years previously in Germany, namely in 1822. 
The second meeting of the British Association took 
place at Oxford in 1832, under the presidency of Dr. 
Auckland, and since then a meeting has been held 
eveiy year up to the present time. All the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom have on one or more 
occasions formed the plaoe of rendezvous, a different 
locality being chosen every yew. In 1884 the meet- 
ly took plaoe at Montreal, and in 1897 at Toronto, 
i he sittings extend generally over about a week. The 
society is divided into sections, whioh, after the pre- 
fl tk * a j. eaB » mee * separately during the sittings 

r the reading of papers and conference. Soirees, con- 

“W, lecture8 > and other general meetings are 
AwT ■ evening during the meeting of the 

p, v ? iatl< ?* eeotions are: A. Mathematics and 
fnysios; B. Chemistry; O. Geology; D. Biology; E. 
eography ; I*. Economic Soienee and Statfetics; 


G. Mechanical Scienoe; H. Anthropology; L Physi- 
ology ; and K. Botany. l<ocal committees are formed 
to arrange for meetings, da At first the British 
Association had to encounter a considerable amount 
of obloquy^ and ridionle as a body of dmaxning and 
fantaitio visionaries, whose deliberations oould only 
end in smoke and tend to no practioal result. A 
complete change soon came over the public mind hk 
this respect, and the important national benefits con- 
ferred by the labours of various members of the 
Association have long been duly recognized and 
acknowledged. Among these may be mentioned 
more especially the experiments on electricity aud 
magnetism which have achieved suoh important 
consequences in tjie establishment of the uleotrie 
telegraph and a more thorough knowledge of the 
laws whioh govern the weather and other meteoro- 
logical phenomena. In mechanical science also, as 
in the experiments on the relative strength of iron, 
which rendered su< h material service to Mr. Stephen- 
son in the erection of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
the labours of members of the British Association 
have been productive of the most important results. 
Ab the funds which the Society collects at eaoh 
meeting are more than sufficient to oover its expenses, 
it is enabled each year to make direct grants for the 
pursuit of particular scientific inquiries, which other- 
wise could not be conducted so efficiently, If at all; 
but besides this direct encourageinont, its indirect 
influence on the promotion of science is undoubtedly 
great in many way a. In 1834 a grant of £20 was 
made for tide discussions ; the highest amount of annual 
grants yet made was in 1 868, namely, £1040. Among 
the presidents of the Association have been many 
distinguished men, including Dr. Whewell (1841), the 
Earl of Robbc (1843), Sir John Herschel (1845), Sir 
R. Murchison (1B46), Sir David Brewster (1850), Sir 
George Airy (1851), Sir Richard Owen (18b8), Prince 
Consort (1859), Lord Armstrong (1863), Sir Charles 
Lyell (1864), Sir J. D. Hooker (1868), T. H. Huxley 
(1870), Lord Kelvin (1871), J. Tyndall (1874), Sir 
John Lubbock (1881), Ix>rd Rayleigh (1884), Lord 
Playfair (1885), Sir William Huggins (1891), Sir 
‘ . Geikie (1892), and Sir W. Crookes (1898). 
BRITISH CHANNEL. See English Channel. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, a oolony of Great Britain, 
established in 1858, and now forming with Vancou- 
ver’s Island (which see) a provinoe of the Dominion 
of Canada, is situated on the N.w. coast of America, 
between the forty -ninth and sixtieth parallels of N. lat 
The boundaries are — w., the Pacific Ocean and the 
frontiers of the United States territory of Alaska; 
N., the parallel of 60°; E., the meridian of 120° w. from 
the northern boundary to Smoky River, and south of 
that the Rocky Mountains; s., the United States, 
which are separated from Columbia by the parallel 
of 49° N. lat. The water boundary-line between the 
colony and the United States, as settled by the arbi- 
tration of the Emporor of Germany in 1872, runs 
through the Haro Channel, between Vancouver’s 
Island and San Juan, leaving the latter island, the 
possession of whioh was disputed, to the United 
States. ThuB the colony has along the Heaboard a 
length of 500 miles, and along its mountain frontier 
of 761 miles. Its breadth varies from 320 to 600 
mileB. Area about 383,000 square miles. 

British Columbia is the roost mountainous pro- 
vince of the Dominion and presents much grand 
and picturesque scenery. In Mt. Brown the Kooky 
Mountains attain the height of 16,000 feet The 
Casoade or Coast Range runs parallel to the coast, 
and at a distance of 50 or 100 miles; totween 
this range and the Rocky Mountains is an eievated 
valley, Sough which flows the Fraser Biver the 
ohief stream of the oolony, receiving many affluents 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


from the w., H. f end R.B., end entering the Gulf of 
Georgie In let 40° 14'. TbU golf is formed by Van- 
couver's Ulead, which here extendi in front of the 
continent; end vine shelters the entrance to the Fraser 
Riser. About 15 miles above the month of the Freeer 
Is the heed of the delte formed by two brandies, of 
which the more southern done is practicable for 
ships. At this point, where the riser is breed end 
deep, end the country becomes picturesque, stends ( 
New Westminster, et one time the capital Vessels ' 
drawing 14 feet can ascend the river to e consider- 
able distance above New Westminster. About 100 
miles higher up the river eastwards is Hope, where 
the stream, hitnerto flowing to the s., turns to the w. 
About lfl miles higher up, at Yale, the steamboat 
navigation oeases, owing to the numerous falls and 
the rapidity of the river. But a good road has been 
made to Lytton, a small town at the fork of the 
Fraeer and Thomson rivers, about 250 miles from 
the sea. The Canadian Pacific Railway after reach- 
ing the Thomson follows the ooune of this river and 
then that of the Fraser almost to the mouth of the 
latter, the terminus being at the rising port and 
dty of Vancouver. Numerous lakes, generally elon- 
gated from N. to S. between the several mountain 
ranges, aid with short portages to facilitate communi- 
cation. 

The climate of British Columbia is temperate and 
salubrious, and extremely favourable to vegetation. 
There is, however, a decided difference between the 
coast districts and the inland plateau, the extremes 
of temperature being much greater in the latter, and 
the rainfall very much less. Indeed, in parts, irri- 
gation is essential to carry on agriculture. The forest 
timber attains a colossal magnitude. Fish are ex- 
tremely abundant in all the streams and on the 
coasts. The country may be described at present 
as generally inaccessible, owing to the mountains, 
forests, and rapid rivers; but great advances have 
been made in the construction of roads in recent 
yean. There are many fertile districts in the colony, 
among which may be mentioned in particular the 
delta of the Fraser River. Wheat, barley, oats, and 
other cereals ripen readily and give an excellent 
return, and the grass of the country is admirably 
adapted for fattening cattle, and agriculture and 
stock-raising are advancing. Fruit grow s in per- 
fection. The colony contains valuable mineral de- 
posits the most important being gold and coal. The 
former was first found on the Fraser River in 1858, 
and since that time British Columbia has produced 
gold to the value of 9 or 10 millions sterling. The 
Cariboo diggings have been among the most pro- 
ductive. Coal is worked and exported, the chief 
mines being at Nanaimo in Vancouver's Island. 
Timber, fish, furs, and hides also form valuable 
articles of export, the ‘ canning' of salmon being 
now an industry of some importance. 

The infant colony of British Columbia, taken in 
connection with that of Vancouver’s Island, seems 
to possess every condition of great future prosperity. 
Now that it has been united with the eastern colonies 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, its vast resources 
will no doubt be properly developed, and it will 
probably become one of the richest countries in the 
world. British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island 
were formerly difuict governments, but both now 
form one province^and were united to the Dominion 
of Canada in 1871. The capital is Victoria on Van- 
couver’s Island. The population in 1881 was stated 
to be about 60,000, including Indians and Chineee; 
in 1891, 98,173; in 1901, 177,272. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, the great national mu- 
seutn in London, owes its foundation to Sir Hans 
Sloane, who, 'in 1763, bequeathed his various collec- 


tions, including 60,000 hooka and MBS., to tha na. 
tlon, on the oondltion of £20,000— lam by £30.000 
than the original oost — being paid to hie heirs. Thie 
offer wee agreed to by Parliament, which authorised 
a lottery of £100,000 to implement the bargain, as 
well as to purchase other collections. Montague 
Houae, which was bought for the purpose for £10,260, 
waa appropriated for the museum, which wee first 
opened on the 15tb of January, 1769. The original 
edifice having become inadequate, a new building 
was resolved upon In 1823, the architect being Sir 
R, Smirks, whose building was not completed till 
1847. It forms a hollow square, facing the cardinal 
points of the compass. The southern, or Russell 
Street front, is the principal one, having an impos- 
ing columnar f*?»de of the Ionic order. This, as 
well as the other three, looks into the central square 
court, which measures about 820 feet by 240. There 
are two stories of galleries and rooms round the 
greater part of the building. Smkke’a designs were 
no sooner completed than it watt found that addi- 
tional accommodation was needed in various depart- 
ments, and several new rooms were provided; but 
the library accommodation being wholly inadequate 
for the accommodation of the readers, as well as for 
the reception of new books, a grant was obtained 
from Parliament for a new library building In 1864, 
and it was completed and opened in 1867, at a cost 
of £150,000. It was erected in the interior quad- 
rangle, and contains a circular reading-room 140 feet 
in diameter, with a dome 106 feet in height. The 
whole arrangements have been completed with the 
utmost economy in regard to spaoe, and besides 
ample accommodation for books, the reading-room 
now contains accommodation for 800 readers com- 
fortably seated at separate desks, which are provided 
with all necessary conveniences. The plan was 
prepared by Mr. Panizzi, the late chief librarian, 
who superintended its execution. More reoently, the 
accommodation having become again inadequate, it 
was resolved to separate the objects belonging to 
the natural history department from the rest, and 
to lodge them in a building by themselves. Accord- 
ingly a large natural history museum has been 
erected at South Kensington, and the specimens per- 
taining to natural history (including geology and 
mineralogy) have been transferred thither, but they 
still form part of the British Museum. Externally 
this building is somewhat heavy in character, but 
the interior has been treated in a most artistic man- 
ner. The British Museum is under the manage- 
ment of 48 trustees, among the chief being the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord -Chancellor, 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons. In all 
the staff of the institution numbers over 820 persona 
The museum is open daily, free of charge. Admis- 
sion to the reading-room as a regular reader is by 
ticket, procurable on application to the chief libra- 
rian, there being certain simple conditions attached. 
We have not space to attempt any description of 
the treasures of this noble institution. We may 
mention, however, that at present it contains some- 
thing like 2*000,000 volumes in the department of 
printed books. A copy of every book, pamphlet, 
newspaper, piece of music, &o., published anywhere 
in British territory, must be conveyed free of charge 
to the British Museum. There are various cata- 
logues and handbooks prepared by the officers of toe 
museum, and containing classified descriptions of tne 
contents of the different departments. The museu 
contains eight principal departments, namely, the a * 
partment of printed books, maps, charts, plans, «c-» 
the department of manuscripts; the department m »»- 
I tural history; the department of oriental antiquit , 

| the department of Greek and Roman antiquities; to 
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department of oo!n» and medals; the department of 
British and mediaeval antiquities and ethnography; 
and the department of print* and drawing*. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA comprise* the 
Dominion of Canada and the island of Newfound- 
land, with the portion of Labrador belonging to the 
latter. The Bermudas may also be included. 

BRITTANY, or Brktaqnb, formerly one of the 
largest provinces of France, being a peninsula washed 
by the Atlantio on all aides except the s., where it 
joined Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and Normandy. It 
now forms five departments, Finfstbre, Cdtes du 
Nord, Morbihan, Ille et Vilaiue, Loire Inftrleure, 
containing, in 1896, 8,176,961 inhabitants on 18,180 
square miles. It is supposed to have reoeived its 
name from those Britons who were expelled from 
England and took refuge here at various period* be- 
tween the fifth and the seventh century. Before that 
time it bore the name of Armorica. It formed one 
of the duchies of France, and was held by sovereigns 
nearly independenifand often at war with the Frenoh 
monarch* till It was united to the crown by the 
marriage of Louis XII. with Anne of Brittany, the 
widow of Charles VIII., in 1499. It was given by 
Louis XII. to Claude, oountesa of AngoulAme, who 
married Francis I., and was reunited to the orown 
In 1532. The provinee was divided into Upper and 
Lower Brittany. Agrioulture in this territory is very 
backward, and it is estimated that about one-half of 
the surfaoe lies waste. Corn and wine are produced 
in small quantities. Flax and hemp, apples and 
pears, are abundant and of good quality. Cider is 
the principal drink. Salt is made on the ooast, and 
ooals, lead, and iron are found in various parts. 
There are manufactures of hemp, flax, and iron. 
The fisheries also employ many of the inhabitants. 
The people of Brittany still retain their ancient 
language, which is closely allied to Welsh, and is 
exclusively used by the peasantry in the western 
part of the province. Many Celtic remains are 
found throughout the country. ! 

BRITTON, John, a celebrated writer on archi- J 
tectural antiquities, was bom on July 7th, 1771, at 
Kingston St Michael, near Chippenham, W iltshire, 
where his father was a general dealer and small 
fanner. In 1787 he came to London, and waa em- 
ployed for six years as cellarman in the Jerusalem 
Tavern, Clerkenwell. and afterwards Berved in the 
Bame capacity in the London Tavern. He next 
entered the employment of a hop merchant in 
Southwark, and then an attorney’s offioe in Gray's 
Inn During all this period he had sedulously cul- 
tivated his taste for reading during his leisure hours, 
and took part in the proceedings of several debating 
societies. In 1799 he accepted an engagement from 
a Mr. Chapman to write, sing, and recite for him at 
a theatre in Panton Street, Hay market, at a salary 
of three guineas per week. From this period his 
literaiy career may be said to have commenced, de- 
veloping itself at first in the form of pamphlets, 
song-books, and similar minor subjects. He soon 
advanoed, however, to a higher grade, and in 1801 
appeared the first two volumes of tips Beauties of 
Wiltshire, by J. Britton and E. W. Brayley. These 
oollaborateurs, with others, subsequently completed 
a similar work for all the other oounties of England 
(London, 1801-10, eighteen vola.: 1825, twenty-six 
▼olij, Ac.). In 1805-14 Mr. Britton published his 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain in four 
^volumes, supplemented in 1818-20 by a volume 
entitled Chronological History and Graphio Ulustra- 
ons of Christian Architecture in England. These 
ere followed by his Cathedral Antiquities, in four- 
i col volu * ne *» commenced in 1814 and completed in 
and the Dictionary of the Architecture and 


Archeology of the Middle Ages, 1882-88. He 
reached the advanoed age of eighty-six, and died in 
Lbndon on 1st January, 1857. 

B RIVES, or Brivi la Gaillabdi (ancient firivs 
Lurretia), a town in Franoe, department of Corrtae, 
agreeably situated amidst vineyards and orchards, on 
left bank of the Corrfeze, surrounded by a fire avenue 
of elms. The bouaea are substantially built of stone, 
but the streets are narrow, and the public squares 
indifferent It oontafn* a ohuroh of St Martin dat- 
ing from the twelfth oentuiy, some old houses in the 
Gothic style, and a library. Manufactures — leather, 
ootton goods, pottery, Ac. Slates are worked in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1898), 18,111. 

BRIXHAM, a market town and seaport of Eng- 
land, in Devonshire, is prettily situated on the Eng- 
lish Channel, occupying the sides of two hills, a little 
s. from Berry Head, the s. point of Torbay, and 28 
miles s. of Exeter. Most of the older houses are 
very indifferent buildings, but some of those of more 
recent erection are sufficiently respectable. The 
parish ohnroh is a large anoient structure, in the 
perpendicular style. The trade of Brixham is chiefly 
in fish, and is of considerable extent, London, Bath, 
and Bristol receiving supplies from this place. The 
port possesses also a number of vessels engaged in 
the coasting and foreign trade; those in the latter 
plying chiefly to the Mediterranean. Ship-building 
and the manufacture of sails, ropes, paint, Ao., are 
among the other industries. Brixham is celebrated 
in history as the place where the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William IIL, landed, Nov. 4, 1088. In 
1858 a cave was discovered on Windmill Hill, con- 
taining the bones of extinct mammals, some flint 
implements, Ao. Pop. (1891), 6224; (1901), 8090. 

BROACH, or Baroaoh, a seaport town in Guzerat, 
Bombay, Hindustan, on the Nerbudda, about 30 miles 
from its mouth. The river here is crossed by a railway 
bridge, and for about a mile in front of the town is 
lined with a massive stone wall. Broach is sur- 
rounded with ruinous walls, and has narrow streets, 
with houses mostly of two stories and built of briok. 
There are no buildings of interest. It is an anoient 
place, and one of the oldest seaports of Western 
India, and was formerly famous for its oottoa manu- 
factures. The town was taken by storm by the 
British in 1772, and with the district, ceded to them 
by treaty with Scindiah in 1803. Formerly it had 
a great export of cotton, and it still carries on a 
trade in cotton, grain, and seeds with Bombay and 
Surat. Pop. (1891), 40,168 (including many Parsees). 
The district of Broach lies on the east side of the 
Gulf of Cambay. Broach ootton holds the highest 
place in the Bombay market Area, 1463 square 
miles; pop. (1891), 341,490. 

BROACH-TO, in nautical language, to incline 
suddenly to windward of the ship’s course when she 
sails with a large wind; or, when she sails direotly 
before the wind, to deviate from her line of course 
with such rapidity as to bring her side to windward, 
and expose her to the danger of oversetting. 

BROAD ARROW is a British government mark 
resembling an arrowhead placed on naval stores to 
distinguish them as public or crown property, and 
also used otherwise. The origin of the mark, as well 
as of its present use, is doubtful. The use of the 
broad arrow as a mark by private persons is pro- 
hibited under a penalty. 

BROAD PIECE, a denomination that has been 
given to some English gold pieces broader than a 
guinea, particularly Caroluses and Jaoobuses. 

BROADSIDE, in a naval engagement, the whole 
discharge of the artillery on one side of a ship of war, 
above and below. The fighting power of a ahlpwas 
formerly estimated by the weight of her broadaide. 
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BROADSTAIRS, a watering-place in the Isle of 
Thanet, Kent, 2- miles north-east of Ramsgate. It 
is said that the name is derived from the width of 
the passage leading down to the sea. There is a 
ohuroh of the Holy Trinity in Early English style, 
built in 1840. Pop. <1891), 6234; (1901), 6460. 

BROADSWORD, a sword with a broad blade, 
designed chiefly for cutting, formerly used by some 
regiments of oavalry and Highland infantry in the, 
British servioe. The olaymore or broadsword was 
formerly the national weapon of the Highlanders. 

BROADWOOD, John, pianoforte manufacturer, 
waa bom at Cookbumspath, Dunbar, in 1 732. Going 
to London, he entered into partnership with a Swiss 
maker of harpsiohords, named Burkhardt Tsohudi, 
the firm being known as Tsohudi and Broadwood. 
In 1769 his partner retired, and on his death four 
vears later his son became a partner with Broadwood; 
but from 1783 till 1795, when Broadwood’s son en- 
tered into partnership with him, he had the sole con- 
trol of the business. The firm has long been known 
as John Broadwood & Sons. By the skill of Broad- 
wood and those associated with him many improve- 
ments were introduced in the construction of the 
pianoforte, and for a long time the history of the 
firm was practically the story of the progress] ve de- 
velopment of that instrument. Juhn Broadwood 
died in 1812. 

BROCA, Pierre Paul, French Burgeon and an- 
thropologist, was born at Sainte-Foy-la- Grande, in 
the department of the Gironde, on June 28th, 1824, 
and died at Paris on July 9th, 1880. In 1841 he 
began the study of medicine at Paris, became hospital 
surgeon in 1844, anatomical assistant in the Faculty 
of Medicine in 1846, and preparator in anatomy in 
1848. In 1867 he became professor in the faculty, 
by which time he had already made himself known 
as a brilliant investigator. Between 1861 and 1865 
he oarried out his famous researches on the localiza- 
tion of oerebral functions. Broca also gained great 
distinction in anthropology, and in 1869 he founded 
the Paris Anthropological Society. During the 
Franco-German war he was chiefly engaged in hos- 
pital work at La Pitid, but when peace had been 
concluded he resumed his teaching. In 1872 he 
founded the Revue d’Anthropologie, and four years 
later he established the JrCoole d’Anthropologie, which 
formed the nucleus of the later InBtitut Anthropolo- 
gique. His writings are very numerous and im- 
portant 

BROCADE, a fabric having a pattern of raised 
figures ; often a stuff of silk, enriched with a raised 
pattern of flowers, foliage, and other ornaments. 
Formerly it signified a stuff woven all of gold or 
silver threads, or in whioh silk was mixed with 
each threads ; at present all stuffs are so called if 
they are worked with raised flowers or other figures, 
ana especially when the figures are in more than 
one oolour. 

BROCCOLI, a late variety of the oauliflower 
(Brasrica oleracea botrytig), hardier and with more 
oolour in the flower and leaves. The chief varieties 
are green, purple, and dwarf broocoli. Broccoli is 
inferior in flavour to cauliflower, but serves as a sub- 
stitute for it when the latter cannot be obtained. 

BROCK, Sib Isaac, qtojor-general, was born in 
Guernsey on Oct. 6jh, 1769 Educated at Southamp- 
ton and Rotterddf^ he entered the army as ensign 
in the 8th regiment in 1785. In 1791 he transferred 
himself to the 49th foot, and saw servioe in the West 
Indies. In 1802 he went to Canada at the head of 
that regiment, returning three years afterwards; but 
in 1806 he was again in North Amerioa. He be- 
came major-genenl In 1811, and in the following 
year he compelled the surrender of General Hall of 


the United States at Detroit. For this servioe he 
reoeived a knighthood of the Bath, but he did not 
live long to enjoy the honour; for during an attack 
on Queenstown by another American force on Oot. 
13th, 1812, only three days after he was knighted, 
he was mortally wounded. A sum of £1576 was 
voted by the House of Commons for a monument to 
Brock, which now stands in the south transept of 
St. Paul’s, London. There is another monument to 
him at Queenstown, erected at public oost in 1842. 

BROCKEN, a famous mountain in Germany, 
popularly known aB Blooksberg, the highest summit 
of the Harz mountains, in the Prussian government 
of Magdeburg. The bare, treeless summit iB covered 
with snow from November to June; and on it arc 
a hotel and an observatory. Here under certain 
atmospheric conditions the visitor may see a gigantio 
figure of himself reflected on the olouds ('the spectre 
of the Brocken ’) ; and here on Walpurgis Night the 
German witches used to assemble for an annual 
orgy. Two driving roads lead up the mountain, and 
a railway is being constructed. Many tourists visit 
the Brocken during the summer, and in olear 
weather an extensive view 1 b obtained. Its height 
is about 3745 feet. 

BROCKVILLE, a town of Canada, in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, on the left bank of tho St. Lawrence, 
about 40 miles below Kingston and 160 above Mon- 
treal. It iB a station on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and is a well-built attractive place with numerous 
trees planted in the streets. It has considerable 
hardware and other manufactures, as steam-engines, 
chemicals, agricultural implements, &o. Pop. (1891), 
8791; (1901), 8940. 

BRODEKIP, William John, naturalist, was bom 
in Bristol on Nov. 21st, 1789, and graduated B.A. 
from Oriel College, Oxford, in 1812. He studied 
law, and was called to the bar in 1817, and subse- 
quently occupied several legal posts. In 1861 he 
became treasurer of Gray’s Inn, with which office 
was combined that of librarian. He waa an enthusi- 
astic naturalist, and made many fine collections, his 
conchological cabinet being purchased for the British 
Museum. In 1847 he published Zoological Recre- 
ations, and five years later appeared Leaves from the 
Note Book of a Naturalist. He died in London on 


Feb. 27th, 1859. 

BRODIE, Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart., an emi- 
nent surgeon, born 9th June, 1788; died at Broome 
Park, Surrey, 21st October, 1862. He was a younger 
■on of the Rev. P. B. Brodie, rector of Winterslow, 
near Salisbury, where he waa born. His father 
superintended bis education till he was eighteen, 
when he was sent to the Hunterian School of 
Anatomy in Great Windmill Street. In 1803 he 
became a pupil of Sir Everard Home, at St. George ■ 
Hospital. He passed his examinations and beoame 
a member of the college in 1806, at whioh time he 
was appointed assistant to Mr. Wilson, the demon- 
strator of anatomy. In 1809 he became a lecturer 
of tho school and assistant surgeon of the hospital. 
In 1810 he was elected Croonian lecturer to the 
Royal Society, and chose for his subject, The Influ- 
ence of the Brain on the Aotion of the Heart ana 
the Generation of Heat. During the same I 8-1 ?. , 
laid before the society various papers, among 
was one On the Effeots of oertain Vegetable Powon*’ 
the excellence of whioh caused him to be , ’ 

low, and in the following year he reoeived the Copley 

medaL His reputation a* a distinguished surgeon 

now established, and hie professional °*f®*L* 
one of uniform suooess. From 1819 to 1828 
professor of anatomy at the Royal College <w 
geons. In 1822 he waa elected a fuU surgeon St. 
George’s. He continued giving clinical lecture* 
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till 1880, when the increasing demands of his profes- 
sion compelled him to discontinue them. In 1882 
he succeeded Sir Everard Home as sergeant-surgeon 
to William XV., and was made a baronet by patent 
in 1884. Her Majesty Queen Victoria continued 
him in the same appointment. From 1885 to 1840 
he was a member of the Court of Examiners of the 
College of Surgeons, and in 1844 he was president 
of the court. In 1858 he was elected president of the 
Royal Society, whioh honour he held till 1861. For 
some years before his death his sight had been failing, 
and for about two years he was almost totally blind. 
As a professional practitioner his gains exceeded those 
of ahnoBt any man of like profession in his time. His 
earlier essays gained him a high reputation as an ac- 
curate observer and sound physiologist. In 1851 he 
republished a selection of them, entitled Physiological 
Researches. As a surgeon he had few equals, and 
his work on Pathologioal and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints, 1818, was esteemed of great 
value both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
It went through many editions, successively enriched 
by the additional experience of the author. In 
1854 he published a work in a colloquial form en- 
titled Psychological Inquiries. The dialogue is not 
controversial, and the work contains the mature 
opinions of the author on various speculative sub- 
jects. He was married and left two sons. His 

elder son, Sib Benjamin Collins Brodix, bom in 
London in 1817, and educated at Harrow and Balliol 
College, Oxford, gained some distinction as a chemi- 
cal investigator. In 1855 he became professor of 
chemistry at Oxford, and in 1880 he died. 

BRODY, a town in Austrian Galicia, Bituated near 
the Russian frontier, 58 mileB E.N.E. of Lemberg, on 
a swampy plain. It has broad streets, houses mostly 
built of stone, an old castle, three churches, Jewish 
synagogue, &o. About two- thirds of its inhabitants 
are Jews, who have a hospital for themselves, and 
a oollege for the instruction of artists and mechanics. 
The commerce, carried on principally by Jews, is 
important, the town being very favourably situated 
for the interchange of goods between Austria and 
Russia, and for the exohange of the products of 
Poland for the horseB, cattle, wax, honey, tallow, 
skins, furs, preserved fruits, & 0 ., of Walachia, Turkey, 
the South of Russia, Ac. Pop. (1890), 17,584. 

BROGLIE, a family distinguished in the annals 
of French wars and diplomacy, which derives its 
origin from Piedmont. — 1. Fran 9013 Marie, Duo de, 
marshal of France, bom in 1671; died in 1745; from 
1689 fought with distinction in the Netherlands, in 
Germany, and Italy. He was also employed in 
diplomatic affairs, and concluded a treaty between 
France, England, and Prussia in 1725. He rose by 
degrees, till, in 1734, he became marshal of France. 
In the Austrian War of Succession he had the chief 
command of the armies in Bavaria and Bohemia. 
— 72 . Victor Francois, Duo dr, eldest son of pre 
ceding, likewise marshal of France, born in 1718, 
died 1804; commenced bis career under his father 
ln to* battles of Gu&stalla and Parma (1784); was 
engaged in all the wars of France, and was created 
marshal in 1769. Jomini considered him as the only 
french general who had shown constant ability dur- 
mg the Seven Years' war. He was engaged in the 
battles of Hastenbeok, Rossbaoh, Sonderehausen, 
*nd Llitzalberg, and being appointed to the chief 

ommand, defeated the Prussians and Hessians at 
I*!!? 8 ? J? ^769, for whioh Franois I. of Austria 
seated him a prince of the empire. In 1760 he 
f«ned another viotory at Oorbaoh, but was de- 
SiS* together with the Prince of Soubise, at Wil- 
of ?M attie 5* following year. In consequenoe 

ef this and the favour of loublse at court he was 


exiled. He was recalled in 1764, and in 1789, when 
the revolution broke out, Louis XVI. appointed him 
minister of war; at the same time he received the 
command of the troops that were to keep Paris in 
check. The desertion of the National Guards ren- 
dered all his efforts vain, and Broglie loft Franc". 

In the campaigu of 1792 he commanded a division 
of the imigrta without suooess. After its close he 
withdrew entirely from pubUo life, and died at Mlm- 
ster in the eighty-sixth year of his age.— — 8 . Vn tor 
Claude, Prince de Broglie, bom in 1767, guillotined 
27th J une, 1794, was the third son of Viotor Francois. 
He entered at first into the views of the 1 evolution- 
ary party. He was deputy of the nobllitv of Colmar 
to the states-general in 1789. After the dissolution 
of the constituent assembly he was appointed field- 
marshal in the army of the Rhine, but upon hie 
refusal to acknowledge the decree of the 10 th of 
August suspending the royal authority was deprived 
of UiB com in and, and afterwards summoned before 
the revolnt\ mary tribunal, and led to the guillotine. 

4 . AoniLLi Charlies L£oncb Victor, Duo de, 

son of Victor Claude, born 1785, died 1870. In 1816 
he married a daughter of Madame de Stafil and was 
made a member of the ohamber of peers. After the 
revolution of 1830 the Due de Broglie and Guizot 
were the heads of the party known as doctn mires. 
He was minister of public instruction for a short 
time in 1880, and minister of foreign affairs from 
Oct. 1832 to April, 1884. In 1849 he was a conserva- 
tive member of the Legislative Assembly, and after 
the coup d’dtat he continued a bitter enemy of the 
imperial regime. His later years were devoted to 

philosophical and literary pursuits. 5 . Jacques 

Victor Albert, Duo de, son of the preceding, 
was bom on June 13th, 1821. In 1846 ho became 
secretary to the embassy at Madrid, whence he 
was transferred to that at Rome, but the revolution 
of 1848 caused him to give up public life. From 
that time he became known as an able writer in 
political reviews. In 1856 he published L’Histoire 
de I’ftglise et de l’Empire, in six volumes, a work 
which gained him a chair in the Academy. In 1871 
he was elected to the National Assembly for the 
department of Eure, and in the same year became 
ambassador at London. He led the opposition to 
Thiers during 1872-73, and finally succeeded in de- 
feating him. In the latter year he became minister 
of foreign affairs and president of the council, but in 
1874 he suffered defeat. In 1885 he again pave up 
political life and devoted himself to his historical 
studies. Among his works are Le Secret du Rol 
Louis XV. (1878); Fr4d<hrio II. et Marie -Thdrfese 
(1883); Maurice de Saxe et le Marquis d’Argenson 
(1891); La Paix d’Aix-la-Chapelle (1892); Le Pfere 
Lacordaire (1895); Malherbe (1897)4 Ao. 

BROKE, Sir Philip Bowes Verb, British ad- 
miral, was born at Broke Hall, Ipswich, 9th Sept 
1770; died 2nd Jan. 1841. He entered the navy in 
1792, and after he had seen muoh active service 
distinguished himself, particularly in 1818, as com- 
mander of the frigate Shannon^ in the memorable 
action which that vessel, in answer to a regular ohal- 
lenge, fought with the Chesapeake off the American 
ooaBt. The Shannon , carrying thirty-eight guns and 
330 men, in an engagement of only fifteen minutes, 
boarded and captured the Chesapeake , carrying forty- 
nine guns and 440 men. Sir Philip, who was severely 
wounded in toe action, was immediately made a 
baronet, and in 1816 K.O.B. He beoame rear- 
admiral in 1830. , . , 

BROKER, an agent who is employed to conclude 
bargains or transact business for others to considera- 
tion of aoharge or compensation, which is usually m 
proportion to the extent or value of the transaction 



oompleted by him, and b called brokerage. The 
broker In English lew la considered a middlemen, or 
Intermediate negotiator between the principals on 
both aides of the negotiations conducted by him. 
Primarily he is the agent of one party, who origin* 
ally employe him, but as It Is his business to reoeive 
and represent to his principal, if need be, the pro* 
posals of the other party, he comes tinder a twofold 
obligation, and good faith is required in his dealings 
with both, or, if there should be a plurality of nego- 
tiator!, with all. The use of brokers indicates a con- 
siderable advance in mercantile organisation, and 
Implies extensive and complicated mercantile rela- 
tions In the community where it prevails. In the 
natural order of development it would probably oome 
after the establishment of a regular currency. In a 
community where the merchants or negotiators were 
few there would be little need for a broker, and hia 
fees would hardly suffice for his subsistence; but a 
broker who was only occasionally employed would 
very imperfectly represent the principle of brokerage, 
which requires that the agent should be exclusively 
set apart for agency business. In large mercantile 
communities not only are broken regularly employed, 
but the business of a broker is limited to a particular 
class of transactions, with which he is expected to be 
specially conversant; and brokerage forms not a 
single trade, but a complete class of trades with a 
systematic subdivision. The use of a broker in 
mercantile transactions rests upon two main positions. 
A merchant may doal in a number of different com- 
modities, with all of which and with the parties who 
buy or sell them he cannot be so specifically acquainted 
as to be able to oonduct his whole business satisfac- 
torily with principals; but in eaoh transaction he can 
find a broker whose business it is to have the exact 
knowledge required for his purpose, and whose know- 
ledge and practical experience he may have the use 
of for a fee. But even when the principal knows 
exactly with whom he is going to deal, and has 
sufficient experience to deal for himself, there are 
often advantages in carrying on negotiations through 
a third party. Experience snows that there are many 
different kinds of influence and pressure brought to 
bear in the oonduct of mercantile transactions, and 
there is almost always some kind or other of such 
extraneous influences which a man who is acting for 
himself finds it difficult to resist. A merchant, for 
example, may be doubtful of the credit of a proposed 
customer, and yet be very unwilling to tell him so. 
In all such oases a broker who can refer all difficul- 
ties and refusals to an unknown principal has an 
advantage which is well worth purchasing by a 
moderate fee. In markets where the business of 
brokerage is well understood the services of a broker 
are regularly resorted to for this reason alone, even 
when they might be otherwise dispensed with, and 
the broker consequently obtains a standing, and 
acquires immunities, which enable him to oonduct 
his business with a freedom and success which would 
otherwise be impossible. This is well illustrated by 
the different treatment which the broker receives in 
a small or imperfectly educated mercantile community. 
If a broker in such a community is employed for his 
specific knowledge, say of a particular class of buyers, 
he takes great pains to oonotal this knowledge from 
hie employer, who Auld otherwise on the next occa- 
sion go straight to the principals. In a large market 
the broker attempts no such concealment, and he is 
protected not only by the intrinsic value of his ser- 
vice*, but by the habits of the market, which would 
attach open disgrace to the attempt to use the informa- 
tion of a middleman to his disadvantage. Brokers 
have legal privileges, covering the right of remunera- 
tion for their services, but these are founded on and 


derive their effloaoy from the mercantile usages of 
each community. In a mercantile community there 
are nearly as many aperies of broken aa there are 
different departments of trade, but there an a few 
which from their particular privileges or importance 
it may be of advantage to enumerate. 

BZLL-BB0KIB8, EXCHAK <31- BROKERS. Bee BlLL Of 
Exohahgb. 

, Ihsubanox-broskb Is the middleman who negoti- 
ates between underwriters and the owners of vessels 
and shippers of goods whose property he insures. (See 
Undibwbitib.) An insurance-broker has a set of 
underwriters, who are his principals, and a con, 
•tituenoy of owners and merchants, who are his cus- 
tomers, and who send him orders to insure for riwm L 
He meets with other broken to settle the terms on 
which risks will be taken, and when he has a risk to 
cover for one of his customers he may perhaps put 
down his own underwriters for a portion of it, and 
give a portion of it to other broken to be oovered by 
their underwriters. In this way the risks are divided, 
and each underwriter has a large number of 
risks instead of a few great onee. The transactions 
of the broker are subject to the approval of the 
underwriters, who must sign the contract aa prin- 
cipals ; but he usually receives general instructiwui to 
act for them in a particular way, and as long Who 
conforms to his instructions they sign as a matter of 
course. This understanding enables him to carry on 
his business systematically with hie customers. He 
is paid by a percentage of the premiums. When a 
merchant insures goods through a broker the premium 
or price of the insurance may not be immediately 
paid; but if there is an established period of credit 
the insurance, notwithstanding this, is valid, and the 
policy, or stamped engagement signed by the under- 
writers, lies with the broker in trust for the insurer 
as a lien for payment of the premium. If the broker 
gives any credit to the insurer beyond the established 
custom he Is himself liable to his principal for the 
payment of the premium, and it becomes a point of 
great legal nicety whether the polioy is vitiated or 
not. The business of an insurance-broker is quite 
different from that either of an authorized agent, or 
of a sub-agent or oanraeser of an insurance company. 
Marine insurance la now largely carried on by com- 
panies, and the merchant who deals with the agent 
of a company deals to all intents not with a broker 
but with a principal. 

Pawnbroker, though called a broker, is really a 
principal. See Pawnbroker. 

Producjx-brokers and others who sell by auction 
act by license, and are sometimes sworn. 

Ship- broker is the agent of owners of vessels in 
chartering them to merchants or procuring freights 
for them from one port to another. Like the insur- 
ance-broker he usually acta upon general instruc- 
tions, but his business is governed entirely by the 
oommon principles of brokerage. 

Stock-broker is the agent of dealers in shares of 
joint-stock companies, government securities, ana 
other monetary investments. On account of tM 
great responsibilities incurred by these brokers they 
are usually placed under some restrictions or special 
regulations, either by legal enactment or mercantile 
custom. In France the stock-broker* ^ (agent* ® 
change) are sworn in. They are allowed from o - 
eighth to one-fourth per cent brokerage on e 
transaction. The number la limited for each to 
according to its size. The number for Paris » 
each of whom gives security for 125,000 frjua 
(£5000). The position of a stock-broker in Parte » 
other large towns of Franoe hat thus become a pro- 
perty transmissible by purchase, can 
aoquired by a large capitalist. In America the trade 
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of itook-broker la unrestricted. In England stock* | 
broker* are rabbet to oertain general legal restric- 
tion*, a* that by whioh oontraota in the form of I 
wagers are rendered void, and the sale of stock m 
the pnblio fund* ia limited to licensed broken, but in 
general the trade la only restricted by the regulation* 
of the broker*’ asaoeiations in eaoh town, which are 
more or lea* modelled upon the rules of the London 
Stook-exohange, with which all other associations of 
brokers have necessarily, though indirectly, the most 
intimate business connections. The London Stock- 
exchange is partly a proprietary association. It is 
governed by a committee elected by the members, 
to whom all disputes are referred. The committee 
fixes the modes of doing business and the time and 
conditions of settlements. An applicant for admis- 
sion must obtain the security of three members for 
a period of two years to the extent of £500 each. 
No applicant is admitted who is engaged in other 
business. Partnerships with non -members, or be- 
tween brokers and dealers, are prohibited; and all 
partnerships among members must be intimated to 
the committee and posted in the exchange. A mem 
ber declared to be a defaulter ceases to be a member 
of the stock-exchange. See Stock-exchange, 
BROMBERG, a town of Prussia in the Province 
of Pawn, and 60 miles n.e. of the city of that name, 
is situated on the Brahe, 6 miles w. of its confluence 
with the Vistula. It is well built, has two Protes- 
tant and two R. Catholic churches, a synagogue, 
asylum for the blind, a gymnasium, and a real- gym- 
nasium, a normal seminary for Protestant teaohers, 
&c. Among its industries are iron -founding and 
machine-making, brewing, distilling, paper-making, 
tanning, flour-milling; and there 1 b a flourishing trade, 
greatly fostered by the Bromberg Canal, which con- 
nects the Oder with the Vistula. Bromberg was at 
one time a Polish town, and for a short time under 
Napoleon it was restored to the Polos. Pop. (1895), 
46,417. 

BROME, Riohabd, dramatist, died about 1652. 
He was at first the servant and afterwards the friend 
of Ben Jonson, who encouraged him in hiB literary 
work, and on whose style his plays are modelled. 
The best and most popular of his dramas, some of 
them oomedies dealing with the everyday life of hia 
time and others of a more romantio character are : 
The Court Beggar (aoted 1632); The Love sick Court 
(published 1659); The Queen and Concubine (pub- 
lished 1659); The Northern Lass (printed 1632); 
Tha Sparagus Garden (acted 1635); The Antipodes 
(acted 1638), and A Jovial Crow (acted 1641). Some 
*of his plays are entirely in prose, whilst others are 
written, in whole or in part, in indifferent verse. 

BROMELIACE^E, a natural order of endogen- 
ous monocoty ledonous plants inhabiting the tropical 
regions. The type of the order iB the genus Bromelia. 
The leaves are alternate, elongated, narrow, toothed 
and spinous on the margins. The calyx is formed 
of Bix sepals, the three exterior ones shorter and less 
coloured, the interior ones longer and petaloid in 
form. The stamens are usually six, but some- 
times fewer, inserted in the internal face of the 
sepals. The style is simple, sometimes divided into 
; , 6 segments at its summit, and terminated by 
uree stigmata. The fruit is capsular or suoculent, 
many-seeded. They grow in the rich vegetable 
win- °C /j° re8fcB ’ . or u P° n fch® branohes of trees, round 
pa 1 . 4 l ®y their roots, without being parasiti- 
’ the y are consequently called air-plants. They 
erow for mon ths suspended in the air, 
uTJ? 1 ," 8 B9 J ered from their roots. Their flowers 
handa™^ 6 ’ blue ' or Purple, and are very 

w ^i t me * ^h 0 fruit of the genus Ananasaa is the 
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are so contrived as to be able to hold water at the 
base. They are natives of the W. Indies and other 
tropical regions of Amerioa, but are naturalised In 
Asia and Africa. Their fibres are valuable for a 
variety of purposes. 

BROMINE (Greek brfrnoa, a bad smell), ah 
element (atomic weight 79*76) discovered b/ BaUrd 
in 1826, and so named in consequence of ite die* 
agreeable odour. It is nbt found free in nature, bub 
obtained from the bittern of sea-water, thu washings 
of the ashes of sea-weed, and from the salt mines of 
Stassfurt. It is very widely distributed, but is not 
abundant. It is a dark-red liquid, which gives off 
a red vapour at the ordinary temperature of the air; 
the specific gravity of the liquid ia 819, and of the 
vapour (compared with air) 5*5. The liquid solidifies 
at 19 \ and boils at 138“ Fahr. It dissolves abun- 
dantly in ether, less readily in alcohol,' "and less still 
in water. The aqueous solution lias a reddish-yellow 
colour, and the strong suffocating odour of bromine, 
and it bleaches, though not so readily as ohlorlne 
water Bromine is absorbed by alkalies, forming 
a bromide and bromate. It combines with oxygen 
and hydrogen to form hypobromous, bromio, perb ro- 
ndo, and hydrobromio acids. Analogous to the corre- 
sponding compounds of chlorine, ordinary combust- 
ibles do not bum in bromine vapour, but some of the 
metalB, when finely divided, catch fire in it, and 
phosphorus oombines with it with great violence. 
Bromine actB as a caustic and local irritant. Small 
doses act very powerfully on the alimentary canal. 

It seems to resemble iodine in its therapeutlo pro- 
perties. Bromide of potassium 1 b also used in medi- 
cine, and the bromides of cadmium, silver, and am- 
monium are employed in photography. 

BROMLEY, a town of England, county Kent, 
10 miles s.s.E. of London. It has a market square 
with a largo market-house, and has rapidly increased 
by the erection of large groups of houses occupied by 
London merchants in its vicinity. The most notable 
place of worship is the modem church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which is of various styles. There la 
an important charitable foundation — Bromley Col- 
lege — whioh provides reaidenoeB and £38 a year for 
forty widows and daughters of clergymen. Top. in 
1871, 10,674; In 1891,-21,684; in 1001. 27,358. 

BROMPTON, the name of several places In Eng- 
land, especially a suburban district of London, in 
Kensington, associated with the names of Burke, 
Canning, and other eminent men. At West Bromp- 
ton there is a large hospital for consumptives, and 
here also is a Roman Catholic oratory with a fine 
church in the Renaissance stylo. 

BROMSGROVE, a market town of England, in 
the county of Worcester. It is pleasantly situated 
on a plain, 12 miles n.e. of "Worcester, ana 13 miles 
B.w. of Birmingham, on the left bank of the Salwarp, 
and consists of two principal streets, and several 
others diverging. The houses are in general well 
built, and mostly of brick, intermingled with a few 
ancient wood- framed edifices, some of them dating 
back to 1571. In the centre of the town is the town- 
hall, a neat and commodious, though unpretending 
building. The grammar-school was founded in 1553, 
and there iB also the College School dating from 1857. 
The parish church, on an eminence at the western 
side of the town, is an ancient and handsome struc- 
ture, in the Early English and Perpendicular style*, 
with a tower 189 feet high. Nail-making ia the 
chief industry; thore are also shoe factories and other 
works. Pop. ( 188 1), 7959; (1891), 7934; (1901), 8416. 

BRONCHITIS, an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes, that is the air- 
passages leading from the trachea (windpipe) to the 
lungs. It ia of common occurrence, and may be either 
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Mate or chronic, being produced mostly by exposure thence he removed in 1820, on becoming inoambent 
to oold, the inhaling of irritating substances, or as of Haworth, a moorland village in the West Biding 
a result of fevers and similar affections. Its symp- of Yorkshire, about 4 miles from Keighley. Her 
toms are those of a feverish cold, such as headache, mother died soon after this removal, and her 
lassitude, and an occasional cough, whioh are sue- father, an able though eccentric man, brought up 
oeeded by a more frequent cough, occurring in Qharlotte and her sisters in quite a Spartan 
paroxysms, and a feeling of great oppression on the fashion, inuring them to every kind of industry 
chest. Slight attacks of acute bronchitis are frequent and fatigue. This objeot, however, was not judi. 
and not very dangerous. They may be treated with, oiously carried out; the children were insufficiently 
counter-irritants, such as mustard poultioes or fomen- nourished, were debarred from companionship and 
tations of hot turpentine. Aperients and medicines the usual amusements of childhood; and though to 
to promote perspiration and expectoration are also this training may no doubt in great part be as- 
given, but the latter should be used with discrimina- scribed the development of the peouliar genius which 
tion. The patient should be kept in a moderately they subsequently displayed, there can be no doubt 
warm room, the air of which is kept moist by the of its having contributed to foster the seeds of pni- 
steam from a kettle. In the severer form, acute monary disease, which afterwards cut them off at an 
bronchitis is a formidable malady, and requires untimely age. After an education received partly at 
prompt treatment. Confirmed chronic bronohitis is home, and partly at the sohools of Cowan’s Bridge 
mostly confined to persons in middle and advanced and Roe Head, Miss Bronte entered the latter fora 
life, and often exists along with gout or diseases of time a a a teacher, but soon found herself compelled 
the heart or kidneys. Those suffering from it feel by ill health to abandon the occupation. She then 
its effeots most in winter, especially in damp or foggy filled successively two situations as governess in a 
weather. As it develops the shoulders become much family, and in 1842 went with her sister Emily to 
rounded and the chest barrel-shaped; sometimes, too, Brussels, with the view of acquiring a kuowledgo of 
the discharge from the mouth has a bad smell, the French and German languages, and thereby quali 
Exposure to inolement weather or to considerable fying themselves better to act as teachers. Erotn 
changes of temperature must be avoided; tho diet Charlotte’s life there much of the description in her 
should be good and moderate; tonics should be novel of Villette is derived. In 1844 arrangements 
taken, and during aggravated attacks the chest were entered into by her, in company with her sisters, 
should be poulticed as in the acute variety. Cod- to open a school at Haworth, but from the want of 
liver oil is also useful. success in obtaining pupils no progress was ever made 

BRONCHOCELE. See Goitre. with their Bcheme. The two eldest daughters having 

BRONCHOTOMY, in surgery, an incision into died many years before, and an only brother having 
the windpipe or larynx between the rings to afford alBogone, Charlotte, with her sisters Emily and Anne, 
a passage for the air into and out of the lungs when were the only members of the family still remaining 
any disease prevents respiration in the usual way, or to their father. They resolved now to turn their at- 
to extract foreign bodies which have got into the tention to literary composition, for which their early 
traohea, or in cases of suffooation, drowning, &c. It* studies well qualified them; and in 1846 a volume of 
is known as tracheotomy or laryngotomy , according poems by the three sisters was published, under the 
as the windpipe or the larynx is operated oa names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. It was isnied 

BRONGNIART, Alexandre, a celebrated chem- at their own risk, and attracted little attention, so they 
ist and mineralogist, was born at Paris in 1770; died quitted poetry for prose fiction, and produced each a 
at Paris in 1847. He turned his attention at a very novel. Charlotte (Currer Bell) entitled her production 
■early age to the study of the ceramic art; and after The Professor, but it was everywhere refused by the 
having served for some time in the army on the publishing trade, and was not given to the world till 
medical staff, was appointed, in 1800, director of the after her death. Emily (Ellis Bell) with her tale 
porcelain manufactory at Sbvres, where he revived of Withering Heights, and Anne (Acton Bell) with 
the art of painting on glass. In 1807 appeared his Agnes Grey, were more successful, but neither of these 
Traitl Elemental re de Mindralogie; ana about the works possesses much merit. Charlotte’s failure 
same time his labours in the department of natural however, did not discourage her, and she composed 
history brought him into contact with Cuvier, whom the extraordinary novel of Jane Eyre, whioh found 
he aided materially in classifying tho newly-discov- a purchaser in the firm of Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
ered fossils of Montmartre. Along with Cuvier he and appeared in October, 1847. Its success was im- 
-engaged in the composition of the Essai sur la G«k>- mediate and decided; and being published anony- 
graphic Mineralogique des Environs de Paris, whioh mously, numerous speculations were excited as to its 
was first published in 1811, and afterwards appeared authorship, many maintaining that the reflections 
in 1822, much enlarged, under the title of Deeorip- expressed, and the general delineation of the charac- 
tion Gdologique des Environs de Paris. In 1844 tors in the story, were of too masculine an order to 
appeared his Traitd des Arts Ceramiques. He suo- be the production of a woman, while at the same 

oeeded Haiiy as professor of mineralogy in the time it was perfectly evident that none but a woman 

Museum of Natural History in 1822. could have exeouted some of the touches. Her second 

BRONTE, a town of Sicily, 22 miles n.n.w. of novel of Shirley appeared in 1849, but though bo 
Catania, in a picturesque situation at the w. base of possessing considerable merit and tolerably , 'J 00 f. s ." 
Mount Eta a. It has manufactures of woollen cloth ful, it fails far below Jane Eyre. Previous to tui 
and Mper, and somajtr'ade in wine, oil, silk, grain, she had lost her two sisters, Emily dying on w 
almonds, &c., pratuflli in the neighbouring district. Deo. 1848, and Anne on 28tb May, 1849. Bbe f n .. 
Lord Nelson created Duke of Bronte by the visited London, ii|gi Htfnin for a time ®f n one ° j 
N eapolitan government in 1799. Pop. (1881), 10,677. literary celebritiJTVlfae autumn of 1862 apt»«ea 
BRONTE, CHAHLO'm(afterwardsMHB.NiGHOLLS), Villette, the scene <f idnch is almost entirely 
the eldest of three famous sisters, was born at Thom- a school at Brussels, but it possesses nevertnei 
ton, in Yorkshire, 21st April, 1810; died at Haworth, immense interest, which never flags from the P 
31st March, 1866. She was the third daughter of ning to the end of the book. A 
the Rev. Patrick Bronte, a native of Ireland, who tendency indeed, the result of an unhealthy py^ 
changed hid original name Prunty to Bronte, and at organization, is conspicuous in tills. “ .. ^ 

the tune of her birth was rector of Thornton. Prom writings of Charlotte Bront& Shortly after v 
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dcfttlon an offer of marriage was made to her by her I 
father's curate, the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholla, who j 
had loved her long and silently, but owing to her 
father's objections their union was for a time im- 
peded Mr. Bronte ultimately changed hiB mind 
and gave his consent, end his daughter was married 
to Mr. Nicholls in June, 1854. Consumption, how- 
ever, had already marked her, like her sisters, for a 
victim, and nine months after her marriage she expirod 
at Haworth, in the churchyard of which she lios 
buried. Her originally rejected tale of The Profes- 
sor was published after her death, in 1857, and the 
same year a biography of her appeared from the pen 
of Mrs. GaskelL 

BRONZE is an alloy of copper and tin. It was used 
by the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians. Layard 
brought many ornaments and other articles of 
this metal from Assyria. Bronze is more fusible, as 
well as harder than copper. It is also a fine-grained 
metal, taking a smooth and polished surface ; hence 
its universal use, both in ancient and modem times, in 
making casta of all kinds, medals, bas-reliefs, statues, 
&c. Its colour is a reddish-yellow, and is darkened 
by exposure to the atmosphere. Its composition 
varies according to the purpose for which it is to bo 
employed, and other constituents besides oop]>er and 
tin frequently enter into it. Whatever alloy is prin- 
cipally formed of these metals, however, is culled 
bronze. It has been found, on examination, that the 
bronze weapons of the Greeks and Romans were of the 
best composition for securing the greatest density in 
the alloy, and the cutting edges were brought to the 
highest point of tenacity by hammering. Gun-metal 
consists of about 90 parts of copper to » or 10 of tin. 
Old cannon are frequently used for casting statues, 
for which the proportions are similar. Bell-metal 
consists of 78 of copper and 22 of tin. For edge- 
tools — copper, 100 porta; tin, 14. For medals— cop- 
per, 89 ; tin, 8 ; zinc, 3, are used. For ornamental 
articles, zinc and lead are frequently added. Theso 
four metals are usually contained in the bronzes of 
France. There is some difficulty in making bronze, 
from the liability to the loss of tin, zinc, &c., by oxi- 
dization. A greenish colour is imparted to ancient 
bronzes by oxidization, which is imitated in modern 
bronzes by chemical appliances (see Bbonzing). An 
alloy called phovphor-branze t consisting of about 90 
percent of copper, 9 of tin, and from ‘5 to '75 of 
phosphorus has been found to have peculiar advan- 
tages for certain purposes. The addition of phos- 
phorus increases the homogeneousness of tho com- 
» pound, and by varying the proportion of the consti- 
tuents, the hardness, tenacity, and elasticity of the 
alloy may be modified at pleasure. Great hardness 
and tenacity with little elasticity can be conferred 
on it for the making of ordnance, and hardness and 
tenacity combined with permanent elasticity can be 
given to it for the making of parts of machines, kc 
In the elastic condition it is peculiarly well adapted 
for the bearings of machinery, since it produces very 
little friction. The addition of phosphorus has an- 
other important effect. When the proportion exceeds 
6 per cent, it gives a warmer oolour to the bronze, 
it resemble gold largely alloyed with copper, 
lhis form of the alloy is therefore largely used for 
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the British Museum. The most celebrated antique 
bronze statues are, the Sleeping Satyr; the two youth- 
ful athletes; the colossal equestrian Btatue of Marcus 
Aurelius, at Rome; the Hercules of the capital; the 
colossal head of Uommodus; the statue of Septimiu-, 
Severus in the Barberini Palace. Bas-reliefs, v aulta, 
and doors of public edifices were ornamented with 
decorations of the same metal. Urban VIII took 
from the Pantheon alone 450,000 pounds of bronze, 
which he used for tho ornaments of St Peter's, and 
for the cannon of the oastlo of St. Angelo. One of 
these was composed wholly of bronze nails taken 
from the portico, and bore the inscription, Ex dans 
trabuhbua portirus Agrippo-. Bronze was considered 
by the ancients as sacred to the gods , and tho 
Roman emperors who stmclc gold and silver coins 
could not strike them of bronze without the permis- 
sion of the Semite; hence tho inscription S. 0. (Scnatui 
romulto). Tie words nutncht am ra are fount 



loromg m several strong flMfcylinders of different 
"f , 68 ^ ■® c °easion. Aluminium-bronte is a gold* 
loured alloy of oopper and aluminium, manganezt 
-T°y c a containing manganese and iron, pos 
property 

ONZES, in knbsology, work* of art cut In 
EgyptUa idol* ofbronte ue oontained in 


found only 

on b ron/p n cdnls. All the instruments of sacrifice 
and sacn-J vessels of the ancients were of bronze, 
(For the method of casting iii bronze among the 
ancients, m e Winckelinanu s History of Art, book U.) 
The moderns have also made much use of bronze, 
particularly for statues exposed to accidents or tho 
influence of the atmosphere, and for casts of celebrated 
antiques The moulds are made on the pattern, of 
plaster and brick-dust. The parts are then covered 
on the inside with a coatingof clay as thick ob the 
bronze is intended to be. The mould is now closed 
and filled on its inside with a nucleus or core of 
plaRtur and brick-dust, mixed with water. When 
this is done the mould is opened, and the clay care- 
fully removed. The mould, with its core, is then 
thoroughly dried, and the core secured In its position 
by bars of bronze, which pass into it through the ex- 
ternal part of the mould. The whole is then bound 
with iron hoops, and the melted bronze being 
poured in through an aperture left for the purjiose 
fills the cavity previously occupied by the clay, and 
formB a metallic covering to the oore. It Is after- 
wards made Hmooth by mechanical means. 

BRON ZING. Bronze of a good quality acquires by 
oxidization a fine green tint, called patina a.itujua, or, 
by the Romans, aerugo. Sal-ammoniac and salt of 
sorrel dissolved in vinegar, and applied with a Boft 
rag or brush, will produce this result. The process 
must be repeated several times to have its full effect. 
The proportions given by Dr. Ure are three-fourths 
of an ounce of sal-ammoniac, and a drachm and a 
half of salt of sorrel, to a quart of vinegar. Bronzing 
is also the process by which a body ol plaster, wood, 
or metal is made to receive a bronze- like surface. 
Brass castings are bronzed by the application, after 
cleaning and brightening them, of vinegar and sal- 
ammoniac. A variety of liquid solutions are prepared 
for bronzing oopper and other metals, in which verdi- 
gris, sal-ammoniac, salt of sorrel, cinnabar, alum, and 
common salt are employed. To bronze wood and 
other articles, waste gold-leaf, ground-in with honey 
and washed, or mosaic gold ground with bone ashes, 
is applied, with size or oil varnish. Gypsum casts 
are bronzed with black-lead. 

BRONZINO, Angelos painter of the Florentine 
Bchool, was bom near Florence about 18 died 
about 1572. He was a pupil of Jacopo da^ Pon- 
tormo, and an admirer and imitator of Michael 
Anuelo. He painted a great number of jjortraits; and 
his historical paintings are distinguished by the striking 
and pleasing features of the heads which they contain. 
One of his best paintings is a Christ in the church Santa 
Croce, at Florence. It is remarkable for its grouping 
and colouring, as well as for the heads, many of which 
are the portraits of his friends and contemporaries; 
yet it Is not altogether free from mannerism and 
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affectation. Some persona have found fault with the 
nakedness of his figures. 

BROOCH, the name for a class of ornaments 
worn on the dress, to which they are attached by 
a pin stuck through the fabrio. Brooches are of 
great antiquity, and were formerly worn by men as 
well as women. They were used by both sexes among 
the Greeks and Romans, and also in the middle ages. 
Among the Highlanders of Scotland there are pre-, 
served, in several families, anoient brooches of rich 
workmanship and highly ornamented. Some of them 
are inscribed with characters to which particular 
virtues were attributed, and seem to have been used 
as a sort of amulet or talisman. 

BROODING. See Incubation. 

BROOKE, Henbt, dramatist and novelist, the 
son of an Irish clergyman, was bom in 1706 ; died 
1783. He was educated at Dublin University, and 
intended for the law. When very young he marred 
his prospects by falling in love with his cousin, who 
was only fourteen when Bhe presented him with his first 
child. She was afterwards the mother of other sixteen, 
and lived in perfect harmony with him for the long 
period of fifty years. Brooke began to practise at the 
bar ; but his taste was decided for poetry and general 
literature, and he oame forward &b an author by pub- 
lishing a tragedy called Gustavus Vasa, which waB 
remarkably popular at the time, and was trans- 
lated into French, though it is now almost forgotten. 
He wrote several other tragedies, and also several 
novels, one of which, the Fool of Quality, possesses 
considerable merit, and was republished with a pre- 
face by Rev. Charles Kingsley. The death of his 
wife* and the loss of a favourite child, completely 
broke his spirit, and he lived for a short time in a 
state of second childhood. 

BROOKE, Sib Jambs, celebrated as the Rajah of 
Sarawak, was bom in Bengal in 1803 ; and died at 
Baraton, in Devonshire, 11th June, 1808. He was 
brought at an early age to England, and having com- 
pleted his education there he obtained a cadetship 
in the Indian army. He distinguished himself in the 
Burmese war (1820), and was so severely wounded 
that he had to come home to England for the benefit 
of his health. On his way back to India ho was 
shipwrecked, and having thus exceeded his leave of 
absence and forfeited bis appointment, he gave up 
thoughts of a military career, and sailed on to China. 
On this voyage there rose in his mind the idea of 
ridding the Eastern Archipelago from the scourge of 
piracy, and ameliorating the condition of the inhabit- 
ants. Accordingly on his return to England, having 
come into the possession of a large fortune by the 
death of hta father, he bought one of the royal yachts, 
named the Royalist , and after a preliminary cruise in 
the Mediterranean, set sail for the East (Oct. 1838). 
Having directed his course to the island of Borneo, 
he found Mud a Hassim, uncle of the King of Borneo, 
and liaj&h of Sarawak, a district on the N.w. coast of 
the island, engaged in suppressing a revolt. The 
rajah being hard pressed, agreed to make him lm 
successor in return for his assistance. The offer was 
accepted, Brooke took command of the rajah’s army, 
and speedily reduced the rebels to submission. Being 
now established in the government, and recognized as 
Rajah of Sarawak by tffe Sultan of Borneo (1841), 
he endeavoured induce the Dyak natives to 
abandon their irregular and piratical mode of life, and 
to turn themselves to agriculture and oominerce. 
For this end he published a code of laws, establishing 
free trade and personal equality, and declaring piracy 
a crime punishable with death. His efforts were 
wonderfully successful. In conjunction with the 
British naval commanders he carried on war against 
the pirates with great vigour. A sum of money was 


paid by government for the head of each pirate, and 
under this system the Malay rovers were eoon almost 
extirpated. The severity of this war of extermination 
gave rise to a certain degree of dissatisfaction in 
England; but notwithstanding this, on his return in 
1847, Mr. Brooke was received with general favour, 
his position was recognized by the government, be 
received the honour of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, and was made governor of Labuan, an island 
near Sarawak whloh had been acquired by the British. 
After his return to Borneo he continued to labour as 
before for the extension of British influence. In 1850 
he went as ambassador to Siam, and not long after 
he gave up his post as governor of Labnan. On the 
outbreak of the war with China in 1857, his residence 
was suddenly attacked by about 4000 Chinese, and 
he himself only escaped by Bwimming across the river. 
His adherents soon rallied, however, and at the head 
of a large body of Malays and Dyaks he drove the 
Chinese from Sarawak with the loss of half their 
number. The following year he oame to England to 
recruit his health. He returned to Borneo in 1860. 
In 1863 he finally returned to England, leaving the 
government in the hands of his nephew, Charles 
Brooke. Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
Sir James Brooke, there can be no doubt as to the 
benefits derived from it by the people of Sarawak. 
He established civilization and opened up a trade 
where previously they had scarcely any existence. 
Under his administration Sarawak increased from 
a village of 1000 inhabitants to a town of 16,000, 
while the trade increased in the same proportion. 

BROOKLYN, formerly a separate city of the 
United States, now a ‘borough' of Greater New 
York, on the w. end of Long Island, separated from 
New York proper by East River, a strait about three- 
quarters of a mile broad, crossed by steam-ferries, 
and by a celebrated suspension bridge (see Bridgk). 
The population at the time of annexation to New 
York was about 1,200,000. Brooklyn is very attrac- 
tively laid out, having broad, straight streets, many 
of them planted with rows of trees. The Bite is ele 
vated and uneven, and has caused much labour to be 
expended in grading. A prominence near the East 
River, called the Heights, 70 feet above the sea-level, 
affords a magnificent view of the city and harbour of 
N e w Y ork. Among the publio buildings are the city 
hall, of white marble, the jail, the lyccum, the oounty 
court-house, the academy of music, and over 400 
churches. The literary and charitable institutions 
are very numerous. The Atlantic Dock is one of the 
largest in the States, covering 40 acres. It is one of 
the largest grain depots in the world. The outer pier 
in Buttermilk Channel extends for 3000 feet. This 
channel, formerly a narrow passage, is now of suffi- 
cient width to admit the largest vessels. The 
United States navy-yard, on Wallabout Bay,oocupies 
45 acres, and the dry dock connected with it cost 
$1 ,000,000. Brooklyn is a favourite residence of the 
wealthy New Yorkers. On the breaking out of the 
civil war a great part of the tobacco manufacture of 
Richmond was transferred hither. It has a larg® 
trade in flour, sugar, whisky, and manufactures o 
various kinds. It was founded in 1025, and in 18- 


was included in New York municipality. 

BROOM, a popular name which includes several 
allied genera of plan® of the natural order Legumi i * 
oste, and of the sub-order Papilionaceee, P 1 . ftntB 
tinguished by a leguminous fruit and papuionac 
flowers. The common broom ( Cytisus woportu J . _ 
a large bushy shrub, with long straight angw 
branches, of a dark-green colour, smooth and 8* 
Its leaves are deciduous. The flowers aw of IP 
golden-yellow colour, large, andbutterfly-shapea.^^ 
f. a handaomo abrab aid on. of the oort awful or 
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the oommon plant* of Great Britain, and i« indi- 
genous to great part of Europe and Northern 
Alia, being able to stand a severer climate than 
furze. Its twigs are tied in bundles, and formed 
into brooms. The fibrous and elaatio parts of the 
bark may be made into cordage, matting, and even 
into a coarse kind of cloth. The twigs and young 
branches have been successfully employed as a sub- 
stitute for oak-baric in tanning leather. They may 
•Iso be rendered serviceable as thatch for houses 
and corn-ricks. The fldwer-buds, when pickled, 
have occasionally been used as a substitute for 
capers. The wood, when the dimensions are suffi- 
cient for the purpose, is employed by cabinetmakers 
and turners. An infusion or decoction of the young 
shoots or the seeds is sometimes used medicinally, 
having strong diuretic properties. There is a 
white-flowered species ( C . albug), a native of the 
Mediterranean regions . — Spanish Broom, or Spart 
(Spartium junccum), is an ornamental flowering 
shrub, growing in Africa, Spain, Italy, and the 8. of 
France, where it is often made use of to turn dry, un- 
fertile soils or exposed slopes to account. It is also 
common in English gardens; has upright round 
branches, that flower at the top, and spear-shaped 
leaves. In the province of Valencia, and other parts 
of Spain, great attention is paid to the manufacture 
of various articles from the twigs and bark of this 
shrub. They are plaited into mats, cornets, covering 
for plants, baskets, ropes, and even shoes. There 
are various other species of broom besides those 
enumerated. 

BROSELEY, a market town, Shropshire, Eng- 
land. The town is situated on the summit of a hill, 
rising abruptly from the Severn, 13 miles s.B. of 
Shrewsbury, and consists chiefly of one street, 
straight ana well kept; but the other parts of the 
town are extremely irregular. It has a handsome 
town-hall, a beautiful Gothic church, various Dis- 
senting chapels, several schools, and manufactures of 
tobacco-pipes, tiles, and fire-bricks, for which this 
place has long been noted. Pop. in 1901, 4780. 

BROSSES, Chables dk, first president of the Par- 
liament of Burgundy, was born at Dijon in 1709; died 
in 1777. He applied himself to the Btudy of law, 
and at the same time did not neglect the arts and 
sciences. His intimate acquaintance with Roman 
history produced in him a deeire of visiting Italy, 
whither he went in 1739. On his return he pub- 
jished his Letters on the Condition of the City Her- 
culaneum (Dijon, 1750). At the request of Button, 
who had boon his friend from youth, he wrote a 
History of the Voyages to Australasia (Hiatoire des 
Navigations aux Torres Australes), 1756. In 1760 
appeared his treatise, published anonymously, Du 
Culte des Dieux Fetiches. A work of a very dif- 
ferent kind succeeded this, and displayed the extent 
jjnd variety of the author’s learning. This was a 
■treatise on the Mechanical Formation of Languages 
de k * ormu toon M&anique deB Langues), 
Ft?- It con rained, together with many imper- 
ections, numerous curious and profound investiga- 
Jwmis, ingenious conjectures, and penetrating views. 

e Brosses employed himself, through his whole life, 
on a work which was held in no Blight estimation by 
e learned. This was a translation of Sallust, in 
inch he laboured to supply «ie lost parts of this 
tonan. For this purpose'}*# collected above 700 
by mnsms of which, with some 
additions, he composed a history of the 
enth century of the Roman Republic, displaying a 
8£oat extent of erudition (Hiatoire de la Rlpublique 
*°nuune dans le oours du 7* sihcle), Diion, 1777. 
anLw- k been received with greater 

PP toon if the graces of style had been joined to 


the depth and sagacity of research whioh it man!- 
tests. Though these various labours olalmed a large 
portion of his time, yet they did not hinder him from 
attending to the duties of his office* 

Holt. See Hirmandad. 
BROTHERHOODS. See Fratkrnitiss. 
BROTHERS, male children of the same father or 
mother, or both. Among the ancients ths term was 
employed to denote more remote relations. Thus, 
among the Jews, Abraham was oalled the brother ot 
Lot, Lis nephew. By the dvfl law, brothers and 
sisters stand in the second degree of consanguinity ; 
by the canon law, they are in the first degree. In 
the monastic and military orders the members were 
called brothers, as boing united in one family. In 
Europe, the kings address each other by the title of 
brother. 

BROTHERS, Richard, a fanatic and self -sty led 
prophet, began Ids career about 1793, and died in 
1824. He nerved as a lieutenant in the army, which 
he quitted in 1789, refusing from conscientious 
scruples to take the oath necessary to entitle him to 
bis half-pay. He was consequently reduced to dis- 
tress, ana ultimately had to take refuge in the woi k* 
house. He announced himself in 1798 as the apostle 
of a new religion, dating his call from 1790 Re 
styled himself the ‘Nephew of the Almighty, and 
Prince of the Hebrews, appointed to lead them to 
the land of Canaan.' He published, in 1794, A 
Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times, 
in two books. Book 1, 1 wrote under the direction of 
the Lord God,’ relates to the restoration of the 
Hebrews. Book 2 oontains the * Sudden and Per- 
petual Fall of the Turkish, German, and Russian 
Empires,’ &c. Many other works followed, among 
which one is worth mentioning for its oddity : A 
letter to Miss Cott, the recorded daughter of King 
David, and future Queen of the Hebrews. Brotuere 
prophetical career coming under the notice of govern- 
ment, he was first committed to Newgate for pro- 
phesying the death of the king, and subsequently to 
Bedlam as a dangerous lunatic, but was released In 
1806. Strange to say, he had found followers 
and defenders even among the ranks of educated 
men. Some particular events in Euro|x±an history 
appeared to coincide with some of his prophecies, and 
this caused all their absurdities and blasphemies to 
be forgotten or overlooked. Among his disciples was 
Sharp, the celebrated engraver, and a man of still 
greater distinction, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, the 
orientalist, then member of Parliament for Lyming- 
ton, who avowed in the House of Commons hi* 
l>eliof in the prophetic powers of Brothers, and 
denounced his imprisonment as persecution. 

BROUGHAM, Henry, Baron Brougham and 
Vaux, was born at Edinburgh on the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1778 ; died at Cannes 7th May, 1868. His 
father, Henry Brougham, belonged to an old West- 
moreland family, and his mother, Eleonora Syme, 
was a niece of Robertson the historian. He was 
educated at the High School and the University of 
Edinburgh, entering the latter at the age of sixteen. 
At the early age of eighteen he wrote an essay on 
the Refraction and Reflection of Light, which, being 
sent to the Royal Society, was thought worthy of 
being printed in their Transactions for 1796. He 
contributed a paper to each of the next two volumes 
of the Royal Society’s Transactions also On leaving 
college he devoted himself to the study of Jaw i 
Edinburgh, and was admitted a member of the So- 
ciety of Advocates in 1800. As a member of the Specu- 
lative Club he was brought into contact with Jeffrey, 
Horner, and others afterwards famornj ; and alw.g 
with the above-mentioned writers and Sydney Smith 
bore a chief part in the starting of the Edinburgh 
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Review In 1802, to which he contributed e greet 
number of articles. In 1803 appeared his Inquiry 
into the Colonial Polioy of the European Powers 
(Edin. two vols.), a work which showed a wide extent 
of knowledge in the author, and drew upon him con* 
siderable attention. In it he expressed his decided 
hostility to the slave*trade. Finding too circum- 
scribed a field for his abilities in Edinburgh, he 
removed to London, and in 1808 was called to the, 
English bar. One of the first occasions on which he 
distinguished himself in his professional capacity was 
in 1810, when he spoke before the House of Lords in 
behalf of some Liverpool merchants who wished the 
repeal of the 1 Orders in Council, 1 prohibiting trade 
with the states subject to France. The same year 
he entered Parliament as member for the rotten 
borough of Camelford, joined the Whig party, which 
was in opposition, and soon after obtained the pass- 
ing of a measure making the slavo-trade felony. He 
also succeeded, before the dissolution of Parliament, 
in getting the Orders in Council repealed. At the 
general election in 1812 he endeavoured to get him- 
self elected as one of the members for Liverjxxd, but 
was defeated by Canning, and remained without a 
seat till 1816, when he was returned for Winchelsea. 
lie represented this borough up to 1830. On his 
return to Parliament he began his life-long efforts in 
the cause of education by obtaining the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the atate of education 
among the poor of the metropolis. In 1810 he and 
his friends established a model school for the children 
of the poorei classes in London. In 1823 he was in- 
strumental in founding the first mechanics' institute. 
In 1826 he published his Practical 01 nervations uj>on 
the Education of the People, which ran through 
twenty editions. The saino year lie was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow Uuiversity ; and also intro- 
duced a bill into Parliament for the incorporation of 
the London University, of which he may l>e con- 
sidered one of the chief founders. He also bore an 
active part in establishing the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge in 1827, the first publi- 
cation of which was his Discourse on the Objects, 
Pleasures, and Advantages of Science. Meantime 
his reputation as a brilliant speaker and ablo advocate 
had been gradually increasing, and his fearless and 
successful defence of Queen Caroline in 1820 and 
1821 placed him on the pinnacle of popular favour. 
Two of the speeches spoken by him in this course ore 
looked upon as classic specimens of English eloquence. 
The part he took in defence of the queen brought 
him into disfavour with the king, howe\ er, and de- 
layed his promotion some years, so that it was not 
till 1827 that he was made a king's counsel. In 
Parliament he continued to speak against negro 
slavery, and in favour of what may be considered the 
most valuable of the reforms that we owe to him, 
viz. the amendment of the common law and of the 
judicial administration. On this subject he delivered 
a famous speech of six hours’ duration, on Feb. 7, 
1828. At the general election of 1830 he was re- 
turned for the large and important county of York, 
an honour which he attributed chiefly to a celebrated 
speech delivered by him shortly liefore on the slave- 
trade. In the ministry of Earl Grey he accepted the 
post of lord-dqmeffilnr, and was raised to the 
peerage (22d NdPrI830) with the title of Baron 
Brougham and Vafaci The Reform Bill of 1832 
received his wannest support in the House of Lords. 
In* 1834, when the Whig ministry were dismissed, 
Lord Brougham of course lost the chancellorship, 
and this proved the end of his official life, as he was 
never afterwards a member of any ministry. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself chiefly to legal and social 
reforms, maintaining, we need scarcely say, his hostile 


attitude to slavery, and continuing his labours In tbs 
cause of popular education. He was a zealous oppo- 
nent of the oorn-lawa. In connection with the acts 
of his later yean, we may mention his presidency of 
the Law Amendment Society, and of the Social 
Science Association. He latterly resided much at 
in the a. of Franoe, where he died. He 
in 1819, and had two daughters, one of whom 
died in infancy in 1820, the other in 1889, at the 
age of seventeen. His wife was Mary Anne Eden, 
daughter of Thomas Eden, Esq., and grand-daughter 
of Sir Robert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland, in the 
county of Durham. — Lord Brougham accomplished 
a large amount of literary work, contributing to 
newspapers, reviews, and encyclopedias, besides 
writing several independent works; and he had no 
mean reputation in mathematics and physical science. 
His works, collected by himself, and published in ten 
vols. (Edin. 1855-57), include — 1st. Lives of Men of 
Science, time of George III.; 2d. Lives of Men of 
Letters, time of George III.; 3d, 4th, and 6th. Emi- 
nent Statesmen; 6th. Natural Theology; 7th. Rhe- 
torical and Literary Dissertations and Addresses; 
8th. Rhetorical and Political Dissertations ; 9th and 
10th. Speeches on Social and Political Subjects. He 
also, along with Sir Charles Bell, brought out an 
edition of Paley’B Natural Theology ; translated the 
oration of Demosthenes On the Crown; and in 
1855, oonjointly with Mr. E. J. Routh, published an 
Analytical View of Sir Isaac Newton's Frinoipia. 
Besides being chosen Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, he was president of University College, Lon- 
don, chancellor of Edinburgh University, D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and a member of the Institute of France. 
Lord Brougham must be looked upon as one of the 
most remarkable men of this century. His energy 
and industry were enormous, Mb versatility sur- 
prising. He was a mathematician, a historian, a 
biographer, an essayist, a moral and political philoso- 
pher, a lawyer, an orator, and a statesman. It is 
chiefly in the latter capacities that he will be remem- 
borod. As an orator and parliamentary debater he 
was inferior to Canning alone. In rapid and forcible 
diction he was unsurpassed ; and when argument, 
invective, sarcasm, wit, and humour were all mingled 
together — and the words came rushing forth, every 
one true to the mark — it was no wonder that Lord 
Brougham was a most formidable opponent. 

BROUGHTON, Lord, the Right Hon. Sib 
John Cam Hobhoose, G.C.B., P.C., F.R.S., Baron 
Broughton, of Broughton de Gyfford, in the county 
of Wilts, and a baronet; bom 27th June, 1786; died 
3d June, 1869; was the son of Sir Benjamin Bob 
house, first baronet, and of Charlotte, daughter and 
heiress of Samuel Cam, Esq., of the Chantry, Wilts 
He was educated at Westminster School ana Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A 
in 1808, and M.A. in 1811. He was an intimate 
friend of Lord Byron, and accompanied him in his 
travels to Greeoe and Turkey in 1809. He published 
in 1812 an account of this voyage, entitled Journey 
into Albania and other Provinces of the Turkish Em- 
pire. In the years 1818 and 1814 he accompany 
the allied armies in Germany, and was present at 
the battle of Dresden. He also accompanied Byron 

to Italy in 1816-17, and visited Rome and Venice 
together with him. He suggested an extension oi 
the fourth canto of Childe Harold, which Byron 
dedicated to him, and b* arrangement with the j 
he undertook to write for ft ft series of notes, f 
his observations during their journey furnished 
terials. These notes were written at Venice, w 
he had the advantage of the ducal library, and ,,. . 
so expanded with dissertations on history, arem 
ture, Ac., as ultimately to form a separate r 
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whloh wu published by Murray in 1818: Historical 1 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, 
o btainin g Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome, and 
an Essay on Italian Literature. Hobhouse was an 
advanced Liberal in politics, and on his return took 
an active part in the advocacy of reforms. In 1818 
he published anonymously, in two 8vo volumes, The 
gubstanoe of some Letters written by an English 
Gentleman resident at Paris during the last reign of 
the Emperor Napoleon, in whioh he proposed to give 
a true account of the Hundred Days. This work, 
from its hostility to the Bourbon cause, gave great 
offence to the governments of France and England, 
and the translator and the publisher of a French 
translation were fined and imprisoned. An anony- 
mous pamphlet of his, called the Trifling Mistake, 
being charged in the House of Commons with advo- 
cating rebellion, he acknowledged the authorship, 
and was, by the speaker’s warrant of 18th December, 
1819, arrested and committed to Newgate. The 
death of George IIL at the beginning of 1820 caused 
a dissolution of Parliament, and after a short delay 
he was released. At the general election that year 
he was returned for Westminster, and soon after his 
election he defended the Liberals of Oldham against 
an aggression on the part of the oabinet of Lord 
Liverpool, whioh had put down by force a great re- 
form meeting in that place. He supported the Re- 
form Bill of 1882, the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 1 
ration Acts, the removal of the Catholic disabilities, 
and other liberal measures of the period. In Feb. 
1882, he entered Lord Melbourne’s ministry as secre- 
tary at war, and became a privy-oouncillor. In 1833 
be was made chief- secretary for Ireland, but lost his 
seat m seeking for re-eleotion. On the reconstruc- 
tion of the cabinet under Lord Melbourne, in 1884, 
he was made ohief commissioner for woods and forests, 
and was elected for Nottingham. The ministry re- 
signed in autumn, and returned to power in April, 
1835, when he was appointed president of the board 
of control. He held this office till Sept. 1841, and 
in Lord Russell's administration, 1846-52. He lost 
his seat for Nottingham in 1847, but a seat was found 
for him at Harwich, whioh he continued to oocupy 
till he was raised to the peerage in 1851. He had 
■uooeeded his father as baronet in 1831. From the 
time of his elevation to the peerage he took less in- 
terest in political affairs, and he rarely spoke in the 
House of Lords. During his retirement he returned 
to the literary tastes of his youth, to the cultivation 
of the classics, of which he was always an admirer, 
and to the enjoyment of the society of a largo cirole 
of friends. Lord Broughton married in 1828 Lady 
Julia Hay, youngest daughter of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, who died in 1835. He had three daugh- 
ters, but as he left no male Ibbuo, the peerage became 
extinct Besides the works referred to, Lord Brough- 
ton published Imitations and Translations from the 
Ancient and Modern Classics, together with Original 
Poems (London, 1809). 

BllOUGHTY-F EltRY, a marine town and water- 
ing plaoe in Scotland, in the county of Forfar, on the 
n. shore of the estuary of the Tay, 3 miles e. of Dun- 
dee, on the Dundee and Arbroath Joint Railway, and 
having through connection with the South by way 
of the Tay and Forth bridges. The ferry across the 
lay to Tayport is now of little importance. The 
houses are of stone, and generally well built, whilo 
jany of those of modern erection are extremely neat 
nd tasteful. Handsome jillas, in various styles of 
architecture, belonging to Dundee merchants and 
anufacturen are numerous. Several of the 
68 ®^ e 8 ant struotureB. Some of the popu- 
is om P lo y ed In fishing, but this industry 

edinlng. There are no manufactures. At the 


eastern extremity of the town, on a rooky eminence 
projecting into the sea, stands the old oastle of 
Broughtv, dating from 1498. It has been pur- 
chased by government, and several heavy gone 
mounted in it Pop. in 1871, 6817; in 1881, 7407; 
in 1891, 9256; in 1901, 10,482. 

BROUNCKER, or Brounkbh, William, born in 
1620, beoame Viscount Brouncker of Oastle-tyons, 
in Ireland, by the death of his father, on whom that 
title had been conferred. He was strongly attached 
to the royal cause, and in 1660 was one of the first 
to Bign the declaration which hailed Monk as the 
restorer of the laws and privileges of the nation. On 
the Restoration he was appointed to several lucrative 
offices, and on the formation and incorporation of the 
Royal Society -became its first president. This hon- 
ourable office he continued to hold for fifteen yean. 
His mathematical attainments must have been of a 
high order, as he is admitted to have been the dis- 
coverer of Continued Fractions, and of an important 
theorem relating to tho quadrature of the equilateral 
hyperbola lie also published experiments on the 
Recoiling of Guns, and a translation of Desoartea 
Mueicee Compendium, with notes. He died in 1684. 

BROUSSA, See B rubs a. 

BKOU8SAIS, FRANgow Joseph Victor, cele- 
brated French physician, was born at Saint Male cm 
Deo. 17th, 1772, diud at Vitry-sur- Seine on Nov 
17tb, 1838. Educated at the college of Dinan, be 
entered the army and soon attained the rank of 
sergeant; but a severe illness caused him to give up 
a military career and devote hiniBelf to xnedioine 
He studied at Brest and Paris, and in 1820 obtained 
a professorship at Val-do-Gr&oe, a ohair which he 
exchanged in 1831 for that of general pathology in 
the faculty of medicine at Paris. His first important 
work was his llechercbes sur la Fi&vre Heotlque 
(1803), which was followed by the still more cele- 
brated Histoire deB Phlegmasies ou Inflammations 
Chroniques (2 voIb., 1808), and Exameu de la Doc- 
trine Mddicale gendralement adoptee et des Syst&ues 
Modernes de Nosologie (1816). In these works he 
propounded what is known as the physiologioal 
Bystem of medicine. According to him irritability 
is the fundamental property of all living animal 
tissues, and diseases are produoed by an undue in- 
crease or diminution of that property. Broussois 
also taught and wrote on phrenology. 

BROUSSON, Claude, born at Nismes in 1047, 
was educated for the law, and practised as an advo- 
cate first at CastreB and Cast' luaudary, and after- 
wards in the J’arl lament of Toulouse, where the 
Protestants, to whom he belonged, were often in- 
debted to him for the zeal and ability with which he 
defended their cause. In 1683, when the govern- 
ment had resolved on recalling the edict of Nantes, 
and trying the effect of persecution as a means of 
suppressing the Reformation, it was at Brousson’s 
house the deputies from all the churches assembled, 
and resolved that, even were their churches destroyed 
thoy would still hold their meetings, though it should 
be under the canopy of heaven. His part in this and 
other important movements marked him out as one 
of the first objects of attack; and on receiving warning 
of an intention to arrest him, he sought an asylum 
at Lausanne, where he published several works, ex- 
posing the persecutions to which the Protestants of 
France were subjected, and awakening the sympathy 
of their brethren in all other parts of Europe. Nor 
was he satisfied merely to aid the cause with L*. 
pen. At the hazard of his life he returned to Franoe, 
and continued for four years among the re ®®“ ® f 
the Cevennes, preaching the gospel. In 1098 he 
repaired to Holland, wliLre a pension was given him 
by the states- general; and lie might easily have led 
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ft HI* of eua and oomfozt, but the sufferings of his 
persecuted countrymen were ever uppermost in his 
mind, end be both 'visited many of the oourta of 
Europe to plead tbelr cause, and repeatedly revisited 
France for the purpose of administering instruction 
and comfort, ana urging to perseverance. Bo much 
seal was evidently a prelude to the martyr’s crown, 
and' accordingly, on a mission into France, he was 
arrested at Oleron, triad at Montpellier, condemned 
to be broken on the wheel, and executed accordingly* 
In 1608. 

BROUSSONET, Pierre Maru Auguste, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, bom at Montpellier in 1761; 
died in 1807. After studying medicine at Mont- 
pellier under his father, he vUitdd Paris, where he 
devoted himself particularly to natural history ; and 
with the view of prosecuting it* passed over into 
England and studied ichthyology under the direction 
of Sir Joseph Banks. After three years' residence 
in England he returned to France, and became the 
assistant of Daubenton in the College of France and 
the veterinary school. At this period he communi- 
oated a number of valuable papers to the Academy 
of Sciences, and obtained a seat in its body. In 
1786 he was appointed secretary to the Paris Agri- 
cultural Society, and turning his attention to the 
objects specially embraced by it, wrote or contribut- 
ed to several important works of a practical nature. 
The first flock of merinos from Spain, and of Angora 
goats from the Levant, was introduced by him. The 
revolution now broke out, and he became connected 
with the party of the Girondists. On the downfall 
of that party he was arrested at Montpellier, but 
having escaped, crossed the Pyrenees under the pre- 
text of botanizing, and arrived in Spain iu a state of 

J reat destitution. Sir Joseph Banks, on being in- 
ormed of it, generously Bont him a letter of credit 
for a sum sufficient to moekiRhis wants. He after- 
wards set sail for the InaM^in an English vessel, 
which was driven back by a storm into the port of 
Lisbon. He next passed over into Africa as phy- 
sician to Mr. Simpson, ambassador of the United 
States to the Emperor of Morocco, and resumed his 
botanical studies, making Borne important collections, 
which he sent to Sir Joseph Banks. Circumstances 
now permitted his return to France, where he was 
appointed consul to Mogador and traveller to the 
Institute. He also received the appointment of con- 
sul to the Canaries, where he resided for some time, 
and collected materials for his work Economical 
Flora of the Canaries, which describes 1600 plants. 
He next returned to France to occupy the chair of 
botany at Montpollier. In 1805 he l>ecame a mem- 
ber of the corjw legislatif. He died from the effects 
of a fall by which the brain had been seriously in- 
jured. This is said to have had the curious effect of 
causing him to lose his memory for proper names and 
other substantives, while he had still an abundance 
of adjectives at his command. In compliment to 
him a class of dioecious plants, from which the 
Chinese manufacture paper and the South Sea island- 
ers the greater part of their clothing, lias been named 
BrouBsonetia. 

BROUWER, or Brauwkr, Adriaan, a celebrated 
painter, of the Dutch Bchool, was bom at Haar- 
lem, in 1608, or more probably at Oudenarde, where his 
father was a paintatif offiunon paper-hangings. He 
died in hospital sMgniwerp, in 1640. Poverty con- 
tributed, perhaps,^ forttf liia talents. When a child, 
he painted floweiv mjfl birds to be stitohed on caps, 
which were sold by His mother. Franais Hals, a 
skilful painter, expecting t> profit by the talents 
of tiie young artist, took him to Haarlem. Here, 
amidst wearisome labours and poor diet, Brouwer 
spent the greater part of his time in a garret, oocupied i 


in making little paintings of the value of which he 
was ignorant, while Hals kept the profits of them for 
himself. Two pretty paintings of his, The Five 
Senses and The Twelve Months, are mentioned as 
belonging to that period. By the advice of Adrian 
of Ostade, his fellow pupil, he escaped to Amsterdam, 
where he was surprised to hear that his paintings 
w esteemed. He now gained considerable sums 
bV his labours ; but instead of devoting himself to 
his art, he made the inn his workshop, never exerting 
hfanself till the hostess insisted upon payment He 
threw into the fire a painting for which he did not 
receive the price demanded, and began a new one 
with more care. Having gone to Antwerp during 
the wars of the Low Countries, he was thrown into 
prison as a spy. He declared that he was a painter, 
appealing to the Duke of Ahremberg, who was like- 
wise imprisoned there ; and at the prince's interces- 
sion, having been provided with materials, he painted 
his guards playing at cards, with so much expression 
and truth, that Rubens, at the sight of the picture, 
exclaimed, ' This is Brouwer's work ; none but he 
can succeed so well in such subjects.’ Rubens effected 
his release by standing bail for him, clothed him, and 
received him into his house and at his table. Brouwer, 
however, instead of being grateful for thiB generosity, 
escaped secretly, to plunge into still greater extrava- 
gances. He took lodgings with a baker, Craesbeke, 
who became a skilful painter by his instructions. 
This man, whose inclinations agreed with those of 
Brouwer, had a handsome wife, and the connection 
between these three persons became so intimate, that 
they were obliged to flee from justice. Brouwer went 
to Boris, but finding no employment there returned to 
Antwerp, where he died. Rubens, who remembered 
only his talents, caused him to be honourably buried 
iu the church of the Carmelites. All the pictures of 
Brouwer show what sort of places and company fhis 
artist frequented. He did not, however, like Teniers, 
understand how to give to mean objects the variety 
of which they are susceptible. Nevertheless, his 
paintings command high prices from amateurs. It 
would indeed lie difficult to excel Brouwer in power 
and harmony of colouring, in the management of the 
chiaroscuro , and in truth of expression. 

BROWN, Charles Brockden, on eminent Ameri- 
can novelist, was born in Philadelphia in 1771 ; died 
1810. He descended from a family of Quakers, was 
remarkable in hiB childhood for his attachment to 
books, and at the age of sixteen, after having received 
a liberal education, had already formed plans of 
extensive literary works. The profession of which 
he made choice was the law. He was apprenticed to 
an eminent member of the Philadelphia bar, but 
during the term intended for preparatory legal stud) , 
was, in fact, principally occupied with literary pur- 
suits. The delicacy of his constitution, moreover, 
incapacitated him for the bustle of business aud all 
athletic amusements. During frequent visits to New 
York he became intimate with a literary club, who 
fostered his devotion to letters, and increased 1 his 
eagerness to be conspicuous as a writer. He kept 
minute journals, indited essays and dissertations, and 
cultivated, with unremitting assiduity, the arts of 
competition. The first novel which he wrote was 
entitled Sky Walk, but it was never published, nw 
first published novel was called Wieland, and appeared 
in 1798, It soon acquired the reputation of a power- 
ful and original romance. The next published, 
the following year, was Ormond, or the “ ec 
Witness, which had neither the sucoess nor the 
of the other, but still exhibits uncommon P° w 
of invention and description. At this time Bro 
had begun no less than five novels, two of 
Arthur Mervyn and Edgar Huntley — were 
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Sfervyn, the ravages of the yellow fever, whloh the 
author tiad witnessed in New York and Philadelphia, • 
are painted with tarrifio truth. All these oompoai- 
abound both with excellencies and faults, and 
bear a character of originality. In 1801 he published 
another novel — Clara Howard — leas open to excep- 
tion, but also leas deserving of praise. Its fori# is 
different from that of the others, being epistolary. 
The last of his novels was Jane Talbot, originally 
published in London, in .1804. It is deficient in 
Interest, and indeed in all respects inferior to its 
predecessors. In April, 1799, Brown published the 
first number of the Monthly Magazine and American 
Review. This work he continued with great industry 
and ability until the end of the year 1800. He wrote 
abundantly for it. Circumstances compelled him to 
relinquish it ; but in 1805 be commenced another 
journal, with the title of the Literary Magazine and 
American Register ; and in this undertaking he per- 
severed for five years. In 1806 be entered upon 
a new work, a semi-annual American Register, five 
volumes of which he lived to complete and publish. 
It is now and must long be consulted as a valuable 
body of annals We have already mentioned the 
delicaoy of Brown’s constitution. In 1809 it was 
discovered that his lungs wore seriously affected, and 
be then consented to travel for the recovery of his 
health. The remedy, however, was applied too late. 
In November of that year, after an excursion into 
the states of New Jersey and New York, he betook 
himself to his chamber, as be thought, for a few 
days ; but liis confinement lasted until February, and 
ended only with his life. He expired on the 22d of 
that month, at the age of thirty-nine. His writings 
are characterized by rich diction, variety of incident, 
and vivid representation, but he deals too much in 
the extravagant ami the horrible. 

BROWN, George, Count, an Irishman, field - 
marshal in the service of Russia, was born in 1698 ; 
entered the Russian service in 1780, and died in 
1792. He distinguished himself in several wars, and 
Peter III. made him governor of Livonia, in which 
post he remained thirty years. He was not less 
honoured by Catharine II. 

BROWN, John, an eminent and learned minister 
at Haddington, who was born in Perthshire in 1722, 
and died 19th June, 1787. By his own intense 
application to study he became acquainted with the 
French, Italian, German, Arabic, Persian, Syriac, 
and Ethiopic languages, as well as the Greek and 
Hebrew. Notwithstanding this great acquisition of 
knowledge, it is said he was never under the tuition 
of a master, except about a month. In summer he 
rose between four and five in the morning ; in winter 
at Bix ; and prosecuted his studies till eight in the 
evening. The hours whioh thousands waste in sleep 
he occupied in prayer, reading, or writing. In 
general he preached three sermons every Sabbath- 
day. He was accounted very liberal as to his 
property, and was of opinion that every man ought 
at least to give the tenth of his income to charitable 
purposes. He was appointed professor of theology 
w> the Associate Synod in 1768. His most important 
works are : The Self-interpreting Bible ; Dictionary 
of the Bible; Explication of the Assembly’s Cate- 
cdism ; Ihe Christian Journal ; Explication of Scrip- 
ure Metaphors ; System of Divinity ; General 

wtory of the Church ; Particular History of the 
urches of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and 
~y° f Scripture Prophecies. His Dictionary 
from 6 f»r Self-Interpreting Bible, so called 


BROWN, John, M.D., the author of the Bran- 
onian system in medicine, was born in the pariah of 
Bunkle, in the county of Berwick, in the year 1735; 
died in London, 1788. His parents Wens in a very 
humble sphere in life, his father being merely a day 
labourer. Like the children of otherScottish oottars, 
however, ho received the advantage of being educated 
at the parish-Bohool, when he was very soon dis- 
tinguished for his abilities, and the rapid progress he 
made in his studios. His father having cued, his 
mother married a weaver, and young Brown was 
bound an apprentice to that business; but the dis- 
taste ho evinced for it woe so great as to induce bis 
step-father to oapoel his indentures, and remove 
him to the grammar-school of ]>unse, where he was 
looked upon as quite a prodigy —reading all the 
Latin authors with the greatest facility, and soon 
making considerable progress in Greek. In 1755 he 
went to Edinburgh, with the intention of studying 
divinity and catering the church, but he soon aban- 
doned his theological studies. Having been employed 
by a medical student to translate bis thesis into 
Latin, h« mu-reeded so well, that the elegance and 
purity of the language attracted the notice and 
encomiums of the professors and led to his commenc- 
ing the study of medicine. Dr. Cullen in particular 
was Boon attracted by his remarkable talent*, and 
employed him as a tutor to his Bonn In the year 
1765 he married, and opened a boarding-house 
for the accommodation of medical students; but 
being irregular and intemperate in his habits he 
was soon reduced to bankruptcy A professor’s 
chair now fell vacant, for which he became a 
candidate, but, being unsuccessful, he attributed 
his want of success to the jealousy of l)r. Oullen, 
and a rupture ensued between them. Hav ing taken 4 
the degree of Doctor in Medicine at St, Andrew’s, 
he commenced praq&ihft in Edinburgh, and pro- 
duced his celebrated work, entitled the Elements 
of Medicine. He then commenced lecturing on the 
practice of physic, and made use of this work as his 
text-book. lie divided all diseases into two classes, 
those resulting fiom a deficiency, and those resulting 
from an excess of excitement ; the one class to b« 
treated with stimulants, the other with debilitating 
medicines Becoming involved in pecuniary em- 
barrassments he removed to London in 1786, where 
he died two years later. The system of physic 
which he taught, though no longer accepted a a a 
system, had a distinct influence on subsequent practice. 

BROWN, Lancelot, a celebrated landscape gar- 
dener and improver of grounds, sometimes called 
‘ Capability Brown,’ was bom in 1715, at Kirkharle, 
in Northumberland; died in 1778. He commenced 
life as a kitchen gardener, but, by his industry and 
genius, rose rapidly in public estimation till be came 
to be regarded as a kind of oracle in taste in regard 
to all rural improvements, agricultural, horticultural, 
and even architectural His extensive employment 
enabled him to roalize a handsome independence, 
and he adorned lie station to which he had worked 
his way with more graces and virtues than are often 
displayed by those who have been born to it. He 
obtained the dignity of high sheriff of Huntingdon in 
1770. He avoided the stiff formality of the older 
landscape gardens, but is charged with having often 
sinned against good taste by endeavouring to reform 
natural scenery, and force itsmder all circumstances, 
to assume the form of dumps, belts, and serpentine 
canals, His architectural pesranflancos are less re- 
markable for their exterior than for their interior, 
and have been regarded as models of convenience 
and comfort. , ... . 

BROWN, Robert, the founder of a religious sect 
first called Brovmiete, and afterwards Independent*, 
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was born of an ancient family at Tolethorpe, in But* 
Jandshlre, about 1560, and atudied at Cambridge, 
wbenoe, after graduating B.A. in 1672, he removed 
to London. Here he aupported himself by teaching; 
but he eoon returned to Cambridge, and began 
openly to attaok the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England aa anti-Christian. He first as* 
oended the pulpit at Norwich in 1581, where he suo- 
oeeded in converting a number of Dutoh, who had a 
congregation there, to liia opinions. For this he was 
brought before the eocloaiastical commissioners, to 
whom he behaved so rudely that he was sent to 
prison, but soon obtained a release. He then went 
to Mlddelburg, in Holland, with his followers, and 
wrote a book called A Treatise of Reformation with- 
out Tarrying for any Man. In 1586 he returned to 
England, and, as he still laboured to gain converts, 
ha was excommunicated by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. This censure, joined perhaps with the 
evaporation of his zeal, induced him to submit, and 
In 1680 he became master of Stamford Grammar 
School, a post which he oooupied till 1600, when he 
wait presented to the living of a church in Northamp- 
tonshire. He died about 1638 in Northampton jail, 
where he had been sent for assaulting a constable 
and insulting a magistrate. The sect of Brownists, 
far from expiring with their founder, soon spread bo 
as to become a subject of great alarm ; and a bill 
was brought into Parliament which inflicted on them 
very severe pains and penalties. In process of time, 
however, the name Brownists was merged in that of 
CongregationalistB, or Independents, under the latter 
of which titles they formed a powerful party in the 
Commonwealth. 

BROWN, Robert, botanist, waB born at Mon- 
trose, 21st December, 1773, and died in London, 
10th June, 1858. He was the Bon of a Scotch Epis- 
copalian clergyman, and received part of his education 
at Mariaohal College, Aberdeen, afterwards studying 
medicine at Edinburgh. He finished his education 
in 1795, when he became ensign and assistant 
surgeon in a Eifeshire fencible regiment, which he 
aocompanied to Ireland, remaining there till 1800. 
He was then, through the influence of Sir Joseph 
BankB, appointed naturalist to Captain Flinders’ 
surveying expedition to Australia or New Holland. 
The whole continent of Australia was circumnavi- 
gated, the coast at various pointB examined, and 
Brown remained in the colony, visiting various parts 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’B Land, till 
1805. He returned with nearly 4000 species of 
plants, was shortly afLer appointed librarian to the 
Linnsean Society, and was now able to devote him- 
self to the systematic study of his plants. He con- 
tinued to make the result of his investigations known 
in communications to tho Linnsean and Royal Socie- 
ties. One of his earliest papers was on a group of 
the family of plantB named by J usaieu Apocynesa, 
which ho sucoeedcd in establishing as a separate 
family under the title already given them by Jussieu 
of Asclepiadose. In 1810 he published the first 
volume of the great work he had been preparing on 
the plants of Australia and Tasmania, entitling it 
Prodromus Flora Novcq Hollandite et Insulas Van 
Diemen. No second volume of it ever appeared. lie 
was the first English wwUer on botany who adopted 
the natural syste^of classification which has since 
entirely supersedWthat of Linnreus, and it was 
carried out by him Iff rift&asterly manner. In 1814 
he published a botanical appendix to Captain 
Flinders' account of his voyage, entitled General 
Remarks, Geographical and Systematical, on the 
Botany of Terra Australis. In 1828 he published a 
brief Account of Microscopical Observations on the 
Fartioles contained in the Pollen of Plants, and on 


the General Exlstenoe of Adti ve Molecules in Organic 
and Inorganic Bodies. He was the first to oaSTst* 
tention to the presence of these aotive molecules. 
The movement of the grannies of tfcfe foviUa (or 
semi-fluid matter contained in the pollen grains) 
which he believed to be purely physical, or non* 
organic, has on the Continent acquired the name of 
tha Brownian or Brunonian movement. He 
wrote botanical appendices for the voyages of Boas 
and Parry, the Afrioan exploration of Denham 
add Clapperton and others, and described, with Dr. 
Bennet, the plants collected by Dr. Horafield in Java. 
In 1810 he received the charge of the collections and 
library of Sir Joseph Banks, which were afterwards 
bequeathed to him for life. He transferred them 
in 1827 to the British Museum, and was appointed 
keeper of botany in that institution. He became a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1811, D.O.L. of Oxford 
in 1882, a ’foreign associate of the French Academy 
of Solenoes in 1833. He had the Copley medal in 
1889, and was appointed president of the Linnsan 
Society in 1849. He also received the decoration of 
the highest Prussian order of civil merit, presided 
over by Baron Humboldt, who called him Botani- 
corum facile prinoepc. As a botanist Brown occu- 
pied the very highest rank. He powerfully pro- 
moted the natural system of plants, by making 
the microscope and the study of development the 
basis of his olassifi cation ; and by hia skill in the 
application of ascertained factB to the elucidation of 
obscure and the explanation of doubtful phenomena, 
he greatly advanced our scientific knowledge of the 
vegetable kingdom. His influence extended to other 
observers, and even to other departments of science. 
His works, contained chiefly in the Transactions of 
learned societies and other inaccessible forms, are 
not of a nature to be popular. A collection of them 
is well known in Germany; and many of his papers 
have also been printed in England by the Ray 
Society (1866-07, two vols.). 

BROWN, Dr. Thomas, metaphysician, was the 
son of the Rev. Samuel Brown, minister of Kirkma- 
brcck, Kirkcudbrightshire, and was bom there 9th 
J an. 1778. He died at Brompton, near London, April 
2, 1820. He attended schools in the neighbourhood 
of London, and subsequently studied at Edinburgh 
University, where he took a degree in medicine. 
Philosophy was his favourite study, however, and in 
1810 he was appointed colleague of Professor Dugald 
Stewart, a position whioh he held for the rest of his 
life. He distinguished himself at a very early age 
by an aoute review of the medical and physiological 
theories of Dr. Darwin, in a work entitled Observa- 
tions on Darwin’s Zoonomia, 8vo. This work intro- 
duced him to a literary sooiety, of which Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, &c., were members. It 
was this society which gave rise to the Edinburgh 
Roview. Brown wrote on the philosophy of Kant in 
the second number, but being displeased with some 
liberties taken with one of his papers intended for the 
third number, his connection with the Review ter- 
minated. He also published some poems which 
displayed considerable talent, including the Paradne 
of Coquettes (London, 1814). But he is noteworthy 
solely on account of his metaphysical speculations. 
His chief works are: Inquiry into the Relation o 
Cause and Effect, Lectures on the Philosophy ot 
the Human Mind, and Physiology of the Human 
Mind — an abstract of the Philosophy. The B y Bt .®“ 
which he developed is characterized by great sim- 
plicity. He reduces the intellectual faculties to three 
great classes — perception, simple suggestion, an 
relative suggestion; employing the term 8Ugg eflC 
as nearly synonymous with association: and thus, 
stripped the science of mind of that burden of 
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gtincts which distinguished the echool of Reid and 
Stewart Hia classification of the affeotions, passions, 
and duties Sa perspicuous; and hia development of 
the theory df oauae and effect, first suggested by 
Home, evmoes the extent and ingenuity of his views. 
Although on some points an opponent of Hume, he 
leaned, as will be perceived, to the empirical or posi- 
tivist school of philosophy, to which hia lectures have 
been pronounced to be one of the best introductions. 

BROWN COAL is a mineral nearly resembling 
ooal, and formed like it of vegetable remains, but 
more woody or fibrous in its formation. It usually 
belongs to later formations than the common ooal, and 
on this aooount has been called modern coaL Brown 
ooal is at first hardly to be distinguished from oommon 
ooal, but it has a brown streak when scratched, and 
when exposed to the air Tapldly deteriorates, falling to 
powder in a few months, while the kind called lignite 
tears and splits. Brown coal contains much more 
water than common coal, and is thus less valuable 
as fuel. Where better fuel is soaroe, however, it is 
largely used. 

BROWNE, Sib Thomas, a physician and very cele- 
brated writer, was the son of a merchant of London, 
where he was born in 1605; died in October, 1682. 
Ho lost his father early, and was defrauded by one 
of his guardians; but his mother, who married Sir 
Thomas Dutton, had him educated at Winchester 
School, whence he was at a proper time removed to 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. He prac- 
tised as a physician for some time in Oxfordshire. 
He subsequently accompanied his father-in-law to 
Ireland, and afterwards visiting the Continent, re 
ceived the degree of M.D. at Leyden. On his return 
to England he settled as a physician at Norwich, 
where he married and acquired extensive practice 
and reputation. In 1642 he published his famous 
work entitled Religio Medici, which excited tho 
attention of the learned not only in England, but 
throughout Europe, and was translated into various 
languages. In 1646 his literary character was still 
further exalted by the appearance of his Pseudodoxia 
Epidemioa, or Treatise on Vulgar Errors, a work of 
extraordinary learning, and accounted the most Bolid 
and useful of his literary labours. Owing probably 
to his extent of practice, it was not until 1658 that 
his Hydriotaphia, or Treatise on Urn-Burial, appeared, 
conjointly with his Garden of Cyrus. These works 
ranked him very high as an antiquary; and he main- 
tained a wide correspondence with the learned both 
at home and abroad. In 1665 he was constituted an 
honorary member of the College of Physicians, and 
in 1671 King Charles IL, visiting Norwich, conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood with great marks 
of esteem. Of a most amiable private character, he 
was singularly happy in the affection of his large 
family and numerous friends; and passed through a 
remarkably tranquil and prosperous literary and pro- 
fessional life, llie literary character of Sir Thomas 
Browne, as exhibited by his productions, was very 
remarkable. His Religio Medici is in no way pro- 
fessional, but may be described as the beliefs of an 
individual, upon morals, religion, and metaphysics. 
It is a curious production, and its extreme orthodoxy 
*nd submission to authority might in later days, at 
least in expression, be held ironical He deems it ‘ no 
J^lgar part of faith to believe a thing, not only above 
but contrary to reason, even against the arguments of 
our proper senses.' Fancy and feeling in fact pre- 
dominated in him over judgment; he believed in the 
existence of guardian angels, in the reality of witch- 
craft, and the appearance of spectres. He was, how- 
«I e i r, i ex i reine ly benevolent, opposed to persecution, 
na? “ Ibe moral part of his work he frequently ex- 
‘ with a noble glow of language on subjects 


of charity and philanthropy. This work was much 
attacked, both at home and abroad, especially by the 
German diviues, who, more theoiogico, treated a writer 
as an atheist and an infidel whose piety and reverence 
for authority were displayed in every page. The 
Treatise on V ulgar Errors ably discusses the varying 
causes of error, which he examines with great strength 
of reasoning and liWality of sentiment. His appro- 
priation of one grand source of error to the maozuna- 
tions of Satan, however, may not appear very philo- 
sophical at present ; and of course his own sdenoe 
being only that of the day, he is often astray bi the 
department of natural Knowledge Still he displays 
a large and penetrating understanding on raauy 
points, and this work BtiU retains considerable cele- 
brity.^ His treatise on Urn-Burial, composed on 
occasion of the discovery of some funeral urns in 
Norfolk, discovers some curious erudition on the sub- 
ject of ancient and modern burial ; and the tract 
called The < '• nr den of Cyrus is still more curiously 
learned arid fantastical Sir Thomas Browne left 
some posthumous papers relative to antiquities, which 
appear in tin folio edition of his works, published in 
168b. Dr. Johnson, who has written his life, and 
who is thought in some degree to have founded his 
own style upon that of Sir Thomas Browne's, has 
given a masterly description of his genius ami tone 
of composition; in whioh he speaks highly of the ex 
uberance of his knowledge and plenitude of his ideas; 
and in reference to his heterogeneous mixture of 
languages, observ es that he who has uncommon sen- 
timents to deliver, may be allowed great liberty in 
his manner of expressing them. Coleridge has char- 
acterized Browne as ‘ rich in varioun knowledge, ex- 
uberant iu conceptions and conceits, contemplative, 
imaginative; often truly great and magnify ent in his 
style and diction, though doubtless too often big, stiff, 
and hyperlatinistic.’ His works have been repub- 
lished in three vole, in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

BROWNE, Ulysses Maximilian, Count von, 
one of the best generals of his time, was born at Basel 
in 1705 ; died .1 une, 1757. His father was an Irish- 
man who became colonel in the Austrian service. 
The son served from his early youth in the iuqierial 
army; distinguished himself in the Italian war, por- 
tion laily iu the battles of Parma and (Suastalla; iu 
1789 was mado lieutenant-field-marshal, took the 
command against Frederick II. in Silesia in 1740, 
and was defeatod at Mollwitz in the following year. 
In 1746 he gained the battle of Piacenza against the 
French, took the Pass of Bochetta, and made himself 
master of Savona. In 1752 he was made governor 
of Prague, aud coramander-in- chief of the forces in 
Bohemia, and in 1756 was appointed field-marshal 
He defeated Fredorick 11. at Lowositz in 1756, and 
was wounded at Prague, where he served under Prince 
CharleH of Lorraine, on 6th May, 1757. 

BROWNE, William, an English poet of con- 
siderable merit, was bom at Tavistock in Devonshire 
iu 1590; died about 1645. He was educated at 
Exeter (JoLlege, Oxford, and thence removed to the 
Inner Temple, London. In his tw enty-third year he 
published his Britannia’s Pastorals, which met with 
great approbation ; and in the following year appeared 
his Shepherd’s Pipe, in seven eclogues. In 1610 he 
published the second part of his Britannia’s Pasto- 
rals, which met with equal success with the former. 
In 1024 he returned to Exeter, College, and became 
tutor to Robert Dormer, etfti of Caernarvon, who 
was killed at the battle of Newbury. At Oxforu 
Browne was created M.A., but upon again quitting 
the university he was taken into the family of Wu 
Ham, earl of Pembroke. An edition of his works in 
three vols. was printed by Davies in 1772. 

BROWNIE, in the popular superstitions of Soot- 
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(rad, wu a spirit who cleaned the house, churned, 
threshed, rad did other good-natured offices. He 
seems to be the same m the English puck, hobgoblin, 
or llobin Goodfellow, 

BROWNING, Elizabeth Barrett, a distin- 
guished female poet, regarded by some as the great- 
est .which England has ever produced, was bom in 
Loudon in 1809. Her father, Mr. Barrett, was a 
country gentleman who resided at the foot of the 
Malvern Hills, and in this beautiful retreat his' 
daughter’s girlhood was passed. She early began to 
commit her thoughts to writing, and in 1826 a 
volume, entitled An Essay ou Mind, with other 
Poems, appeared of her authorship. Viewed as the 
production of a young; lady of sixteen, this Volume 
is indeed a remarkable one; but in after yfeqyrs its 
authoress was so dissatisfied with it that she o^Hted 
it in the collected editions of her poems. Iu 1833 
appeared a translation by her of the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Esohylus, and In 1836 the Rom&unt of 
Margret, which was published anonymously iu the 
New Monthly Magazine, and created by its origina- 
lity a considerable sensation. A collection, entitled 
The Seraphim, and other Poems, was produced in 
1838, the principal piece being a lyric drama shadow- 
ing forth the feelings and emotions which may be 
supposed to have been excited in an angelic being by 
the spectacle of the crucifixion. Both in this and in 
a subsequent work, The Drama of Exile (1840), she 
has chosen for her theme the fall and redemption of 
man, subjects on which Milton had already employed 
his genius, and in the treatment of which, though ex- 
hibiting much grandeur and sublimity, Mrs. Brown- 
ing can scarcely be Bald to have approached our great 
English poet. Always feeble in health, she was now 
nearly brought to the verge of the grave by the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, and having been taken to 
Devonshire to promote her recovery, received there 
a severe shock by the death by drowning of a favour- 
ite brother. For several years she was confined to a 
darkened chamber, and saw only a few of her most 
intimate friends, but nevertheless continued to busy 
herself with study and coinf>osition. Her health was 
at length partially restored, and in 1846 sho was 
marked to Mr. Robert Browning, a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as a poet and dramatist. 
After their union they went abroad to Italy, and con- 
tinued subsequently to reside for the most part in the 
Oity of Florence. In 1850 a collected edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s works appeared in two volumes, including 
ifeveral new poems, and among others Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship, one of the finest of her productions, 
and remarkable, it is said, as having been composed 
in the incredibly short space of twelve hours. Casa 
Guidi Windows, a poem on the struggles of the 
Italians for libertv in 1843-49, appeared in 1851. 
The longest and must finished of all her works, 
Aurora Leigh, a narrative and didactic poem iu nine 
books, was publishod in 1856. Her last volume, 
Poems before Congress, appeared in 1860, and can- 
not be said to have added greatly to her reputation. 
Several detached pieces from her pon appeared from 
time to time in the Cornhill Magazine up to the 
period of her death. She expired ut Florence on 
29th June, 1861. The poetry of Mrs. Browning is 
characterized by muoUpathos and depth of feeling, 
combined with g^Qt vividness and powers of descrip- 
tion. It partakes eminently of the modern English 
school, as represented by Tennyson and others, at 
tiipes obscure and transcendental, but animated 
throughout by the moet noble and exalted sentiments, 
rad illuminated from time to time by flashes, which, 
in their bearings on the unseen world of mind and 
spirit, seem almost supernatural 
BROWNING, Robert, one of the greatest of the 


Victorian poets, was Dorn at uamoerwau 7 Ul May 
1812, and died at Venioe 12th Deo. 1689. HU 
father, who was a clerk in a bank, had the boy edu- 
cated in a school at Peckham, after which he attended 
lectures at University College. At the age of twenty 
he travelled on the Continent and resided for 
some time in Italy, where he madf diligent study of 
its mediaeval history. About this time (1883) he 
published his first poem of Pauline; spent some 
months in Russia in 1834; rad in the following year 
issued Paracelsus, a dramatic poem in five parts. 
In 1837, at the suggestion of Macready, he wrote the 
Tragedy of Strafford, which was produced at Covent 
Garden in May of the same year with no marked 
success. His next poem, Bordello, was printed in 
1840, and the obscurity of its introspective subleties 
injured the poet's reputation with the critics. This 
notwithstanding, he published (1841-46) the Bell and 
Pomegranates series, in which were included the 
three plays Pippa Passes, King Victor and King 
Charles, and Colombe’s Birthday; the four tragedies 
The Return of the Druses, A Blot on the Scutcheon 
(produoed by Macready at Drnry Lane in 1848), 
Luria, and A Soul’s Tragedy; while among the lyrios 
were the Pied Piper of Uamelin, How they Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Alx, and The Lost 
Leader. In 1846 he married the poetess Elizabeth 
Barrett (see above), and settled with her in Florenoe, 
where they remained for nearly fifteen years. Dmr. 
ing his residence there he published Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day (1850), and Men and Women (1855), 
the latter containing such characteristic poems as 
Andrea del Sarto, Fra Lippo, Childe Roland, Evelyn 
Hope, One Word More, and Up at a Villa. When the 
poet’s wife died in 1861 he returned to London, and 
entered upon his richest literary period by publishing 
Dramatis Personae (1864). These dramatic mono- 
logues, of which there were seventeen, include Rabbi 
ben Ezra, Abt Vogler. Prospice, Caliban upon Sete- 
bos, and A Death in the Desert. Recognition of his 
literary fame, which came slowly, was made in 1867, 
when he was elected an honorary fellow of Baliol, 
an M. A of Oxford, and later rarLL.D. of Cambridge. 
It was not, however, until 1869, that The Ring and 
the Book was published, and this poem, which accen- 
tuates every characteristic of the poet, still remains 
his central achievement. The poem, which is epical 
in length if not in method, is the story of a murder 
told ten times over in wide variety of Intention by 
various persons connected with the tragedy. His next 
publication was the short poem of Hervti Riel, the pro- 
ceeds from which were devoted to the relief of Paris 


after the siege in 1 87 1. Following this came Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure (1871), including a translation of 
Euripides' Alcestis ; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
Saviour of Society (1871), an imaginary conception 
of how Louis Napoleon might justify his policy; 
Fifine at the Fair (1872), in which the relations of 
the Bexes are discussed; Red -Cotton Night -Cap 
Country (1873), n story of love, penitence, and sui- 
cide, the scene of which is laid in Normandy; Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology (1876); The Inn Album (187^- a 
Btory of a woman's wrongs; Paochiarotto, and now 
he Worked in Distemper (1876), in w Uch toe 
author deals incidentally with bis own 
the poetic art; The Agamemnon of ^Esohylus (lo7C, 
and La Saisiaz (1878), in whioh immortality w 
cuBsed. As a kind of new departure he P uW “ j 
a first set of Dramatic Idylls (1879), rad a 8 ® _ 
series (1880), of which the more important are Max- 
tin Relph, Pheidippides, Ivan Ivanoviteh and 
etlos. The volumes which have followed are 
seria (1883); Ferishtah’s Fancies (1884 ; Par angs 
with Certain People of Importraoe in their Day ( » 

and Asolrado (1889). The Utter volume was P u 
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linhe4 when the author tree on his death-bed, axu^an 
account of Ita favourable reception, was almost the 
last information he reoeived. Hie body was brought 
from Venice to England, where, in national recogni. 
Uon of hie genius, it was buried in Westminster 
Abbey between Cowley and Chaucer. In such fash- 
ion and in ungrtfdffed completeness was his poetio 
greatness acknowledged at the last Its too tardy 
recognition by the popular voice was largely due to 
the prevailing belief that poetry is for the mental 
dalliance of a lazy hour, add also to the persistency 
with which Browning had mocked at this belief in 
the athletio hardiness of mind which he required in 
his readers. Moreover he seemed always inclined, 
to the dismay of the public, to press forward into 
service the superficial defects of his solid interior 
qualities. Thus, at times, his wide scholarship strayed 
off into pedantry; his secure skill In verse dropped 
ever and again into grotesque Bohemian robustness 
of phrase and rhyme; his swift intuitive glance into 
the problems of life seemed to create in him an ar- 
tistic impatience of detail which, in the structure of 
his verse, became a thrifty brusqueness of expression 
tending towards cypher; and, above all, his most 
notable gift of analysis, his power to track the most 
hidden motive to its last retreat, seemed ever inclined 
to lapse into an introspective subtlety akin to the 
cobwebberies of the schoolmen. Y et, aside from these 
occasional shortcomings, there remain his learning, 
his humour, his mastery of artistic expression, his 
immense range of sympathy, his spiritual insight, 
and the height and strength of his ideals to make him 
one of the greatest of modern poets. 

BROWNISTS, the name given for some time to 
those who were afterwards known in England and 
Holland under the denomination of Independents, 
so called from Robert Brown, a notice of whose life 
is given in a previous page. See Independents. 

BRU, Moses Vincent, a Spanish painter, born at 
Valencia in 1082, Btudied under Juan Concliillos, an 
able master, and apon outstripped all his fellow - 
students. When v%nr young he waB employed to 
execute three paintings for a church of his native 
town. They are highly praised by Palomino Veluseo. 
The great hopes of future excellence which they 
raned were disappointed by his premature death in 
1703, at the age of twenty -one. 

BRUCE, James, a celebrated African traveller, 
was born at Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, in 1730; 
died in April, 1794. He reoeived his early education 
at Harrow, whence he removed to the University of 
Edinburgh, and studied for the law. He left Scot- 
land in 1753 with a view to apply for enrolment in 
the service of the East India Company as a writer, 
but falling in with the daughter of a Ixmdon wine 
[Merchant named Allan, he married her, and entered 
into partnership with her father. A few months 
after their marriage his wife exhibited symptoms of 
consumption, and ne proposed to remove with her to 
the s. of Prance, but she died at Paris in the way. 
He endeavoured to console himself by the study of 
languages, and availed himself of the opportunities 
of his trade to visit Spun, Portugal, and the Nethor- 
*andg. O n his return he visited Franoe, where he 
“jade some stay, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Atns journey was marked by two uncommon incl- 
t He fought a duel, and witnessed the battle 
of Crefeld. In 1758 he inherited his father’s estate, 
ne income of which was soon after greatly in- 
creased by the establishment of the Carron Iron- 
orks, and the utilization of its coal-mines. He 
UBequently relinquished the wine trade in 1701. 
journey to Spain he had been struck 
hroai.i e defenceless state of Ferrol, and on the 
out of war he proposed, in an interview 


with Pitt, a desoent on ft, for which preparations 
jwe actually made by the succeeding government 
This project was abandoned, but Lord Halifax, 
appreciating Bruce's character, proposed to him 
shortly after a career of geographical discovery, in 
which ne promised him bis protection and support 
He pointed specially to tile exploration of the coast 
of Barbary, in completion of the labours of Shaw, 
and hinted also at the disoovery of the sources of 
the Nile. In the meantime Halifax offered him the 
consulship of Algiers, whioh he accepted, and sailed 
from England in June, 1702, passing through France 
anc * > Italy. His consulship lasted for two years, and 
on its expiry in 1705 he visited successively Tunis, 
Tripoli Rhodes,- Cyprus, Syria, and several parts of 
An® Minor, where, accompanied by an able Italian 
draughtsman, he made drawings of the mins of 
Palmyra, Baalbee, and other remains of antiquity. 
Having now formed his plan for visiting Abyssinia, 
he set out for l airo in dune, 1708, after about a year 
spent in S da, navigated the Nile to Syene, crossed 
the desert In the Red Sea, passed some months in 
Arabia Felix, and reached 0 ondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, in February, 1770. On November 14, 
1770, lie succeeded in reaching the souroes of the 
Abai, which was then considered the main stream of 
the Nile. ()u his return in 1778 he embarked at 
Alexandria for Marseilles, and remained for some 
time in France, where Buff on and other distinguished 
men received him with marked attention. After 
visiting Italy, ho returned to Scotland in 1774, and 
in 1770 married Mary, daughter of Thomas i Hindus 
of Fingank, by whom he had two sons and one 
daughter. She died in 1785. His long - expected 
travels did not appear until 1790, in five large quarto 
volumes, decorated with plates. The authority of 
the work, in regard to facts of natural history and 
human manners, was questioned on its first appear 
ance; and Bruce, during the few remaining years 
of his life, felt keenly the incredulity of the public. 
The truth of his descriptions, however, has been 
amply confirmed by travellers who have visited the 
same regions. This enterprising traveller lost his life 
in consequence of an accidental fall down stairs. 

BRUCE, Miohaei., one among the minor British 
poets, distinguished for the plaintive elegance of his 
compositions. He was born at Kinnesswood, in 
Kinross-shire, Scotland, in 1746; and, bis friends 
being persons in low circumstances, he had to strug- 
gle with poverty, which, together with constitutional 
disease, gave a melancholy turn to his mind, and 
influenced the character of his writings. For a short 
time ho was engaged in the occupation of a village 
schoolmaster, the fatigues of which probably short- 
ened his life. He became consumptive, and died in 
1 767. His poems, which are few in number, were 
published by the Rev John Logan, together with 
some of his own, at Edinburgh in 1770. One, com- 
posed in anticipation of his own death, is peculiarly 
affecting. 

BRUCE, Robert (Robert db Brub), fifth lord of 
Annandale, born 1210 ; died at Lochmaben Castle, 
1295. He was possessed of extensive estates in 
Cumberland, for which he did homage to Henry IIL, 
and in 1255 he was made sheriff of Cumberland. 
He was appointed one of the fifteen regents of the 
kingdom of Scotland during the minority of Alexander 
III. He commanded, along with Cornyn and Baud, 
the Scottish auxiliaries of Henry III. at the battle o 
Lewes (1264), where he was taken prisoner, and re- 
leased in 1265. He was one of the competitors for 
the Scottish crown on the death of Margaret, the 
maiden of Norway, in 1290, being the grandson of 
David, earl of Huntingdon, by his second daughter 
IsobeL while Baliol claimed as the great-grandson of 
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Che eldest daughter Margaret. On the decision of 
Edward being given in 1292 in favour of Balioi, Bruoe 
resigned the estate of Annandale to his eldest son to 
avoid doing homage to him. 

BRUCE, Robzbt db, Earl of Cseriek, eldest son 
of the preceding, accompanied Edward I. to Palestine 
In *1269; married on his return, in 1271, Martha 
Margaret, countess of Garrick. Like his father he 
resigned the lordship of Annandale to his eldest son 
to avoid acknowledging the supremacy of Balioi. 
When the latter renounced the authority of Edward, 
he fought on the side of the English, and after the 
battle of Dunbar he made application to Edward, 
unsuccessfully, for the crown. 

BRUOE, Robert, the most heroic as well as the 
most patriotic monarch whom Scotland ever pjoddoed, 
was born on the 21st of March, 1274. He was the 
son of the preceding. Seven years of alternate re- 
sistance and submission, of wars and truces, had 
passed, from the battle of Falkirk, when Edward I. 
returned to London, in 1805, victorious for the third 
time over Scotland, and delivered by treachery from 
the dreaded Wallace. In his tram, among other 
Scottish nobles, were Robert Bruoe and John Comyn, 
who, formerly rivals, now combined to deliver them- 
selves from the perfidious Edward. They agreed 
that Bruoe should be declared king, and that Scotland 
should be summoned to arms. Comyn betrayed his 
aooomplioe, who, without being informed of the dis- 
covery of the plot, was ordered not to leave the court. 
He received tne first intimation of his danger by the 
present of a pair of spurs and a purse of gold from one 
of his friends; and understanding the hint, he had his 
hones shod with their shoes inverted, that the traces 
on the snow might baffle his pursuers, and escaped to 
Scotland. He immediately assembled his friends at 
Dumfries, and all the nobles, except Comyn, encour- 
aged his resolution, and promised their aid. Comyn 
endeavoured to dissuade them from so desperate an 
undertaking; and after the assembly was dismissed, 
he was attacked by Bruoe in the cloisters of the Gray 
Friars, and run through the body. Bruce was soon 
after crown«£ at Scone. Being twice defeated, he 
dismissed his troops, and retired to the Hebrides, 
accompanied only by two friendB. His wife was 
carried captive to London, three of his brothers wore 
slain, and he himself was supposed to be dead, when 
he reappeared in Scotland, collected an army, put to 
the sword theEngliah garrisons, andrallied all Scotland 
under his banners. Edward set out to subdue the 
Soots, and was on the point of entering the kingdom, 
vowing revenge, and secure of success, when he 
sickened and died, enjoining it with his last breath on 
his successor never to desist till he had subjected all 
Scotland. Bruce defeated the English at Bannock- 
burn, near Stirling, and secured the independence of 
his crown, June 24, 1814. The distracted state of 
the oountry required vigorous measures. The Scottish 
nobles had encroached on the possessions of the king 
and the commons. The king callod upon them to 
show the titles by which they held their lands. * By 
these,' they exclaimed, drawing their swords, f we 
have aoquired our lands, and with these we will pre- 
serve them!’ King Robert was once more obliged 
to defend bis territories from the English, who, en- 
oouraged by th qgg J jpputes, had again passed the 
Scottish borduia.Wne English king, being compelled 
to retire* was defeated by Bruce near Byland Abbey, 
Yorkshire (IS23). On the accession of Edward HI., 
1327, hostilities were recommenced, but the Scots were 
again victorious, and a treaty was ooncluded at North- 
ampton, March 4, 1828, which recognized the indepen- 
dence of Scotland. Bruce died in the course of the 
next year.- Under the article Scotland a more 
extended view will be taken of the transactions of 


this heroic prince, ss they all belong to ^s^jtnosfe 
memorable and glorious period of Boottish History. 

BRUOHSAL, a town of Baden, on both sides of 
the Salzbaoh, 12 miles n.n.n from Carlaruhe, now an 
important railway centre. It is an ancient town, 
mu a common residence of the prince-bishops of 
Spires from the twelfth century* and the residence 
formerly occupied by them is still standing. This Is 
a building in the rococo style, erected in 1720-70, and 
in connection with it is a fine garden with fountains. 
The church of St. Peter’s, In which the prinoe-bishops 
were buried, is an interesting edifioe. Soap, paper 
cigars. &o,, are made. Pop. in 1900, 18,667. 

BRUCINE, an alkaloid discovered In 1819, and 
obtained in the preparation pf .strychnine, from which 
it is separated by boiling alophoL It crystallizes is 
white and transparent prisms, with a rhomboids! 
base. It baa a very bitter taste, but no smell, and is 
less poisonous than strychnine. It Is insoluble in 
ether, and dissolves in a mixture of 850 parts of cold 
and 600 parts of boiling water. Nitrio add gives it 
a scarlet, and sulphuric acid a rosy tint, but both turn 
gradually to yellow. A solution of copper turns it to 
violet These reactions distinguish brucine both from 
strychnine and morphine. The salts of brucine are 
tolerably numerous, and are prepared by double de- 
composition, or by direct combination of the brucine 
with the acid. They are for the most part crystal- 
lizable, and like the base have a bitter taste. They 
are not used in medicine. 

BRUCIOLI, or Bbuccioli, Antonio, bom at 
Florence in the end of the fifteenth century, early 
displayed great talent, and was one of the learned 
Florentines who used to meet in the fine gardens of 
Bernard Rucellai. In 1 522, having become implicated 
in a conspiracy against Giuglio di Medid, who then 
governed Florence in the name of Leo X., he took 
refuge in France, where he became acquainted with 
the doctrines of the reformers, and probably embraced 
them. On the expulsion of the Medid in 1527 he 
returned to Florence, but, by his free declamation 
against monks and clergy, brought his orthodoxy in 
question, and was imprisoned on several charges, 
among which that of heresy was induded. He would 
have been executed but for the interference of 
powerful friends, who obtained a commutation of his 
sentence into banishment for two years. He retired 
to Venice with two brothers, who were printers, and 
availed himself of their press to publish a great 
number of works, of which the most oelebrated is a 
translation of the Bible into Tuscan. The first edi- 
tion appeared in folio in 1632, and was dedicated to 
King Frauds I., who is said to have taken no notice 
of it. The boldness of his annotations caused It to be 
ranked os a heretical work. He afterwards published 
it with a larger commentary, in three vols. folio 
(Venice, 1546-48). This edition is now very scarce. 
It is said to oontain many inaccuradea; and though 
professedly lhade from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
appears to be taken, for the greater part, from tne 
Latin version of Pagnini. Brudoli was living m 


he number of his volumes is said to have exceeded 
lat of his years. Among his works are Italian 
•anslations of Pliny, Aristotle, and Cicero, and an- 
otated editions of Petraroa and Boccado. 

BRUCKER, John James, distinguished for wj 
laming, was bom at Augsburg in 1696, studied 
ena, and after occupying several subordinate u 
one, was appointed minister In hi* native town. 
Mention had been early directed to the history 
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of the great work on which his fame now resw. 
is entitled Historia Oritica Philosophhe^aM^i^ 
ounabulis ad Nostram usque jEtatem Deducts* •»» 
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jmWjAed In 1744, to five yds. 4to, which on his return In the following- y« 
» afterward! augmented by a supplementary sixth Min Egyptian Museum. He 
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VO nMTiCTa!SMan^^> ; ^AlSl.wS? ; ir=.« I ■ 1 T UM i“ 8 “»“»y to e««i» in I860, and (oar roan 
BROTJIS (or BRUYS) D A1GAILLIEBB, Fran- | later became consul at Cairo. Returning in 1868, 

goiB Paul, a French ° £ an ftnolen * h . e w « Appointed to the ohair of Egyptology at Gfit 

noble family at tT*to on Feb. 11th, 1763, entered tmgen, but two years afterwards h/rakmedto order 
the navy at an Mdy age, and gradually rose in the to aocept the invitation of the Egyptian sovereign 
service. In l798 he was employed to convey Bona- to take oharge of the Cairo School of Egyptology, 
parte and hie army, which were to effect the con- He was soon raised to the rank of bey, and some 
quest of Egypt and the East, and haying managed time afterwards to that of pasha. In 1888 be 
to elude the vigilance of Nelson, who had been long travelled in Egypt, Syria, Greece and Italv with 
watching for him, reached the Bay of Aboukir, and Prince Frederick Uharksof Prussia, “d inl?85--86 
disembarked the troops in safety. Brueis moored his he twice visited Persia, partly on official business, 
fleet in a position naturally so strong that he deemed He was again in Egypt in 1893, and In the following 
it impregnable; but by the heroio daring of Nelson, year he made a journey to the Libyan desert. He 
he found: the precautions which he had taken turned died at Cliarlottenburg on St ub. 9th, 1894. Brunch’s 
to his disadvantage. In the battle which ensued, chief work is the Hierogly j >h iadi - demotisches W6r- 
he fell fighting boldly, a little before his ship, the terbueh (7 vok, 1867-82). His other writings in- 
Orient, of 100 guns, blew up. See Aboukir. elude Reisebf richte aua Agyptrn (1865); Gremmalre 

BRUGES (Flemish, Brugge), a city of Belgium, Dihnotique (1865); Monuments de l’^gypte (1857)* 
capital of West Flanders, situated about 00 miles Gengraphi die Insohriften altagyptlacher Denkmhlor 
n.w. of Brussels, about 8 miles from the sea, sur- (8 vols., 186/ 60); Histoire d’Egypte (I860); Recud i 
rounded and intereeoted by canals whioh connect it des Monuments Egyptians (1862-85); Reise der 
with Ostend and other places. By these canals koniglioh Preussisclier U eBandtschaft naoh Persiui 
fairly large vessels can reach Bruges; and a ship (1862-03); Hieroglyph inche Grammatik (18/2); 
canal to connect it with the sea at Heyst has been Geschiclite Agyptons unter den PJioraonen (1877); 
begun. Bruges has over fifty bridges, all opening Dictionnaire Geographique de l’ancienne Egypt® 
in the middle for the passage of vessels. The (1877-80); Religion und Mythologie der alten 
Halles (containing cloth and other markets) is a Agypter, nach den Denkmklern (1888); Thesaurus 
fine old building, with a famous belfry or tower 850 Inscriptionura ^Rgyptiacarum (lb83 91) : Die 
U „£ r — .... a /. onm . , ■»»> _ V ... 


on his return In the following year assistant to the 
Berlin Egyptian Museum. He aoooro pooled the 
I russum embassy to Persia to 1860, and four team 


justice, noted for a magnificently adorned fireplace; his autobiography appeared under the title Mein 
an academy of painting, sculpture, and architecture; Lcben und Wandem. 

a public library, &c., and many valuable speci- BRUIIL, Heinrich Count von, minister anil 
mens of architecture and sculpture. In the Church favourite of Frederick Augustus IT. (otherwise called 
of Nfttre Dame, with its spire 290 feet high, are Augustus III.), king of Poland and elootor of Saxony, 
the splendid tombs of Charles the Bold and of Mary was born in 1700 in Thuungia, and entered as a 
of Burgundy, his daughter, constructed in 1550, be* page the service of the DuchosB Elizabeth, whose 
sides many other artistic treasures. The cathedral favour as well as that of Frederick Augustus I. he 
dates from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, gained by his lively and graceful manners. On the 
and is unattractive externally but has a fine interior, doath of the king at Warsaw in 1788, the crown of 
and there are other notable churches. Philip the Good Poland with the other regalia being, through the 
here founded the order of the Golden Fleece in 1430; good fortune of Bruhl, intrusted to him, ho carried 
and the celobrated Jan Van Eyck, or John of Bruges, them immediately to the new elector, Augustus III., 
the BuppoBed inventor of painting in oil, was born and showed the greatest aotivity in promoting his 
here. Bruges was long the residence of the Counts election. From this time fortune never deserted him. 
of Flanders. It was fortified by Count Baldwin in He had cunning and skill sufficient to govern hit 
837, walled first in 1068, and again in 1270. In the master and got rid of his rivals. While he felt him- 
thirteenth and fourteenth century it was one of the self nob sufficiently powerful to remove his rival, 
chief commercial places in Europe. Towards the Count Sulkowski, he aofeed as his friend; but after 
end of the fifteenth century it began to decline. It his marriage with the Countess Kollowrath, the 
was nearly ruined by the oppressions of the Duke favourite of the queen, he effected the dismissal of 
of Alva. The remains of ancient buildings, aban- Sulkowski through lier influence. He now suoceoded 
doned monasteries, and streets half deserted from in keeping everybody at a distance from the king, 
the diminished population of the modern city, give No servant entered his service without the consent 
Bruges an antiquated and venerable appearance, of Bruhl, and even when he went to the obapcl all 
Many of the houses are very old, but in a state of approach to him was prevented. BrUlil kept 200 
excellent preservation. Bruges is still, by means of domestics; his guards were better paid than those of 
it» canals, an entrepot of Belgian commerce. The tho king himself, and his table more sumptuous, 
ohief article® manufactured here are lace, linen, Frederick II. says of him, ‘Brubl had more garments, 
damasks, light woollen goods, cottons, mixed stuffs, watches, laces, boots, shoes, and slippers, than any 
heor, &c. Bruges exports agricultural produoe and man of the age. Cesser would have counted him 
manufactured goods, and imports wine, oil, colonial among those curled and perfumed heads which he did 
produce, &c. Pop. (1896), 61,217. not fear;’ but Augustus III. was no C«sar. When 

BRUGSOH, Heinrich Earl, German Egyptolo- this idle prince loitered about smoking, and asked, 
gist, was born at Berlin on Feb. 18th, 1827. A work without looking at his favourite, ‘Bruhl, have I any 
entitled Scripture ./Egyptiorum Demotica, published money?’ ‘Yes, sire,’ waB tho continual answer; am' 


j ■. xcjgypuoruin xsemotioa, puousaea muucyi o«u, : . 

S 18 . 48 ,’ ff ained him the favour of Alexander von to satisfy the king's demands he exhausted thestat^ 

Humboldt and Frederick William IV., the latter of plunged the oountry into debts, and greatly reduced 


■wirted Marietta in his researches, b eing appointed necessary supplies. Brtihl fled with the king, the 
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platans, so d the Alee, to Poland; bat the archives 
ef the etete wen left to the victor. He mi no lees 
avaricious of titles and money then of power. He 
died e few weeks after hie long In 1708. An ex- 
amination after his death showed that he owed his 
Immense fortune to the prodigality of the king rather 
than to unlawful means of accumulation. His own 
profusion was often beneficial to the arts and sciences. 

BBT7MA1BE, Tax 18th, of the year VIII. in the 
oalendar of the French revolution (Nov. 9, 1799); 
On this day General Bonaparte overthrew the Direc- 
tory. The next day he dispersed at the point of the 
bayonet the Council of Five Hundred, and was 
Stated consul. 

* BRUMMEL, George Brtan, generally known by 
the sobriquet of Beau Brummel. was the son of a 
clerk in the treasury, and born in London in 1778. 
He was educated at Eton, and subsequently at 
Oxford, at both of which places he acquired great 
distinction by his taste in dress, which afterwards 
made him the autocrat in the world of fashion. At 
the age of sixteen he casually made the acquaintance 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., who 
oonoeived a wonderful fancy for him, and made him 
a comet in his own regiment of the 10th Huzzars.* 
Brummel was now introduced into the most aristo- 
cratic society in England, and through the favour of 
the prince hwl rapid promotion in the army, though 
his carelessness was such that he often did not know 
his own troop. The death of his father in 1794 put 
him in possession of a fortune of £30,000, which he 
expended in a course of sumptuous living, extending 
over a period of twenty-one yean, during which his 
dicta on matters of etiquette and dress, and more 
especially the latter, were received in the beau monde 
as indisputable. He kept a magnificent bachelor 
establishment at the west end, gave splendid dinners, 
and basked in all the sunshine that youth, money, 
and prinoely favour could bestow. But these golden 
days must oome to an end. The fickle temper of the 
prince-regent at last got tired of Brummel, and an 
estrangement took place. A well-known story is told 
in connection w4A this rupture, that Brummel, having 
called out at Cirlton House, ‘Wales! ring the bell,’ 
the prinoe complied, and on the servant making his 
appeatanoe, said, ‘Order Mr. Brummel's carriage.’ 
This story was always denied by Brummel. The beau’B 
creditors, too, now began to be clamorous, and in 1814 
he feado a hasty journey to Dover, and crossed the 
Chahnel to Calais, where he resided for many years, 
partly supported by the remains of his own fortune 
and partly by remittances from friends in England. 
In 1624, when George TV. passed through Calais on 
his way to Hanover, Brummel ventured again to 
address himself to him, but was unceremoniously 
repulsed. Subsequently to this, he was appointed 
consul at Coen, but after holding this office for a few 
years, it was abolished as unnecessary, and he was 
reduced to absolute poverty. His mind, too, latterly 
gave way, and he died miserably in a lunatic asylum 
at Coen on 29th March, 1840. < 

BEUN, or Brunn, Malte -Conrad, generally 
known by the name of Malte - Bran, a celebrated geo- 
grapher, was a native of Denmark, and born at This- 
ted, In the province of Jutland, on the 12th of August, 
1776. His father^ who held an important office 
under govemmoqHBbi tended him for the church, but 
the imagffiativesHnperament of his son ill accorded 
with such a destiny. While yet a very young man 
he produced some poems which gave great promise of 
hit rising to ezninenoe In the domain of the Muses. 
About this time, however, the French revolution 
called forth a host of ardent champions of the oause 
of progress throughout Europe, and the young poet 
•mbraoed it with enthusiasm. He abandoned the 


ohuroh for the bar, and subsequently beca m e the 
editor successively of two journals, fift which his ad* 
vocooy of liberal principles provoked a state prosecu- 
tion that compelled him to take refuge in the Swedish 
island of Hven, once the residence of Tycho Brahe. 
From this he shortly afterwards revived permission 
to return to Copenhagen; but sogj^fresh attacks on 
government again made him an exile from his coun- 
try, and he retired first to Sweden and then to Ham* 
burg, where a wealthy merchant intrusted him with 
the education of his children. Not long after, his 
admiration of Napoleon Bonaparte, then rapidly ad- 
vancing to the head of affairs, prompted him to take 
up his abode in France; but XMelpvatlon of his idol 
to the post of consul for lifl<9peped Bran’s eyes to 
his ambitious designs. Hejfroa'tthe courage openly 
to blame the weakness of tnetoenate in yielding to 
them, and for the time withdrew from the pursuit of 
politics. A new sphere of study now engaged his 
attention, which was henceforth directed to the science 
of geography. In 180&. he published, along with 
Mentelle and Herbin, the commencement of G4o- 
graphie Mathdmotique, Physique et Politique, de 
toutes les Parties du Monde, a work which was com- 
pleted in sixteen volumes in 1807, and in the com- 
position of which Bran’s share amounted to about a 
third. Before the completion of this work his repu- 
tation as a writer, resting on his vivid description of 
the northern countries with which he was familiar; 
on his style, which was equal to that of the most elo- 
quent French writers; and on the Introduction of a 
new method of treating geography, which in the 
hands of previous French geographers had been s 
mere compilation of dry details, bad been firmly 
established and in 1806 he received on appointment 
on the staff of the Journal dos Ddbats, for which he 
continued to write articles on foreign politics until his 
death. In 1808 appeared his Tableau de la Pologne, 
and the same year he joined M. Eyrifesin Btartingthe 
Annales des v oy ages, de la Gdographie et de l'His- 
toire, which proved the introduction in France of 
regular periodical geographical liprature. In 1810 
was published the first volume jpf his Precis dels 
Gdogmphie Universelle, completed in eight volumes 
in 1829, and re-issued in twelve volumes in 1831. 
During the Hundred Days Bran adhered to the legi- 
timist oause, and published an Apologia de Louis 
XVIII. Towards the end of 1821 he tint powerful 
assistance in establishing the Soo£4td de Gdographie. 
His health, however, had long been declining from 
his intense and unintennifcting latwurs, and on the 
14th December, 1826, he breathed his last. Besides 
the works already mentioned, he wob the author of 
various geographical and political treatises too numer- 
ous to particularize. 

BRUNCK, Riohabd Franz Philipp, one of the 
most ingenious critics of modern times, was boro at 
Strasburg in 1729, and mode rapid progress in learn- 
ing when ho studied with the Jesuits in Paris, but 
neglected study os soon as he entered into active 
life. While in winter-quarters at Giessen, as com- 
missary of war during the French campaigns, be 
resided with a professor who, by his advice and 
example, revived his love of lettenCand led him to 
the study of the classics. When Brunck returned 
to Strasburg he devoted all his leisure time to Greek, 
and at the age of thirty years, and while holding a 
public office, attended the lectures of the Greek 
feasor of the university. The zeal which had 
couraged him to undertake this laborious stady was 
increased by the pleasure of overcoming difflomoea 
and he became fixed in the conviction that all 
instances of apparently careless writlngto the G»ex 
poets were only errors of the transcribers. 
joining this opinion, he altered whatever dl•p»e•■• ,, 
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him, overthrew the order of the venee, end permitted 
himself liberties which oritiotan must needs reject 
To this rage of altering he gave himself up, particu- 
larly la the marginal comments of his books, and in 
the numerous ottipe which he made of the Greek 
poets, more for nit own pleasure than for use. This 
arbitrary prooeatifto visible, even in the editions he 
he* published, that much caution is required in using 
them. Brunok has nevertheless been of essential 
service to Greek literature, and since the revival of 
letters few scholars have sq effectually promoted it 
It ia wonderful how muoh he has done in the spaoe 
of twenty yean. He published a valuable edition of 
Virgil. Of his Gzm& editions we may meution those 
of the Analecta, Ag&loAius Rhodius, Aristophanes, 
the Gnomic poets, ?and ilia masterpiece Sophocles, 
for which the king Allowed him a pensipn^of 2000 
francs. At this time the French revolution inter- 
rupted his studies. He adopted the new Ideas with 
enthusiasm, and was one of the first members of the 
popular society in Strasbuig$ without deviating, how- 
ever, from the principles of moderation. This is 
proved by the drcumstanoe that he was arrested at 
Besanqon during the Reign of Terror, and did not 
obtain his liberty until after the death of Robes- 
pierre. In 1791 economical reasons obliged him to 
sell part of his library, and in 1801 he was obliged 
to adopt the same resource a second time. As he 
was passionately fond of his books, and his former 
fortune had enabled him to collect an excellent li- 
brary, this was a severe privation If he was remind- 
ed of an author he had once possessed tears came 
Into his eyes. From this time Greek became his 
aversion; but he prepared an edition -qf Terence, 
and had Plautus ready for publication when he died 
in 1808. Many of the papers which he left are in 
the library at Paris. 

BRUNDUSIUM. See Bbindibi. 

BRUNE, Guillaume Marie Anne, Marshal of 
France, son of a lawyer at B rives la Gaillarde, was 
born there Marqh 1 A 1763, and went while young 
to Paris to study 1|W> At the breaking out of the 
revolution he was * printer, and had made hinwelf 
known by some small pieces of his own composition. 
He now devoted himself ardently to politics, became 
a member of the club det Cordeliert, was connected 
with Danton* and played an active part in the tem- 
pests of that period. Till August 10, 1792, he was 
engaged in publishing a daily newspaper. Af tor- 
wards he went as civil commissary to Belgium. In 
1793 he entered the military service in the revolu- 
tionary army in the Gironde. October 10, 1796, he 
aided Barras to put down the Jacobins, who had 
assaulted the camp of Grenelle. Afterwards he dis- 
tinguished himself as general of brigade in the 
Italian army, in the battle of Areola, and in the attack 
on Verona. When the directory of Switzerland de- 
clared war Brune received the chief command of an 
pray, entered the country without much opposition 
in January, 1798, and effected a new organization of 
the government In 1799 he received the chief com- 
mand In Holland, defeated the British in the N. of 
Holland, September 19, near Bergen, and compelled 
the Duke of York to agree to the treaty of AJkmaar, 
October 18, by which the British and Russians were 
«' evacuate the n. of Holland. In January, 1800, 
ho was made a councillor of state, and was placed at 
the head of the army of the west, in occupation of La 
Vendde, and contributed greatly to the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity in the revolted province. Aug. 13 
o ®J vaa appointed commander-in-chief of the Italian 
towards the end of Dec. he led his troops over 

e Mindo, oonquered the Austrians, passed the 
IS* j* 11, 1801, took possession of Vicenza and 

®*eao p and concluded an. armistioe, Jan. 16, at 
Vol. n 
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Treviso, with the Austrian general Bellegarde, by 
which several fortified plaosa in Italy woe surrea- 
dered to the French troops. When peace recalled 
hjm to the council of state towards the end of No- 
vember, 1802, he laid before the legislative body for 
confirmation the treaty of peace with the oouxt of 
Naples. The next year he went aa ambassador to 
the court of Constantinople. He prevailed them ad 
first over the British party, and received from the 
Turkish ministry the highest marks of honour ; but 
when new dissensions arose between the two powers 
he left Turkey. During his absenoe, May 19, 1801 
he was appointed marshal of the empire. At the end 
uf 18 Op Napoleon appointed him governor-general 
of the Hanseatic towns, and soon after oo mmander 
of the troops in Swedish Pomerania, against the 
I King of Sweden. This monarch invited the Tnweb el 
to a personal interview, In which he endeavoured to 
oonvert him to the cause of Louis XVIII. Brune 
refused every proposal. He may, however, have 
drawn upon himself the indignation of Napoleon by 
his conduct in this interview, or by favouring the 
British contraband trade In Hamburg. At any rate 
he was recalled, and suffered to remain without em- 
ployment. After the revolution of 1814 he acknow- 
ledged Louis XVIII., and received the cross of 
Louis, but uo appointment This was the cause of 
his declaring himself for Napoleon immediately upon 
his return. He received the ohief oommand of an 
important army in the b. of France, and was made 
a peer. When circumstances changed Again he de- 
layed a long time before he gave up Toulon, which 
was in his possession in 1815, to the troops of Louis 
XVIII., and sent in his resignation to the king. 
ThiB circumstance, and the severities exercised by 
his oommand, might well have excited against him 
the ra^e of the people. While retiring from Toulon 
to Pans he was recognized at Avignon by the people 
who favoured the king, and they immediately col- 
lected together about the hotel which he had entered. 
The excited populace were roused still more when a 
report was spread among them that Brune was the 
murderer of the Princess LambalS. The marshal 
was permitted, however to go away quietly. But 
scarcely had his carriage left the city before a mob 
of the rabble which had followed compelled the 
driver to turn back to the hotel. When the m a rsh al 
had alighted, and retirod with his two adjutants tb 
his former chamber, the doors of the house <W» 
locked. The insurgents had, in the meantime, gained 
a powerful accession to their numbers, and with loud 
shouts demanded the death of the marshal. In vain 
did the prefect and the mayor strive to defend him 
(as there were no troops in the city) for the space of 
four hours and a half, at the peril of their lives. The 
door was at last broken open, a crowd of murderers 
rushed into the chamber, and the unhappy marshal 
fell under a shower of balls, after a fruitless attempt 
to defend h ims elf and justify his conduct. His body 
was exposed to the moat shameful Insults, and then 
dragged from the hotel to the bridge over the Rhone, 
from which it was thrown into the river. 

BRUNEHILDE, married to Siegebert I., Idngof 
Australia, in 668, a Visigothie princess, of powerful 
mind, enterprising spirit, heroic resolution, deep 
political knowledge, and unrestrained ambition. She 
involved her husband in a war with his brother Chil- 
peric, in the course of which he was murdered, A.D. 
576 ; but she continued to live and reign till 618. 
when she fell into the hands of Clothaire II., king of 
Soissons, who put her to a most terrible death, as 
having been the murderess of ten kings and royal 
princes. See Fredbqondi. 

BRUNEL, Isambabd Kingdom, son of the emi- 
nent engineer Sir Mark Isambard Brunei mid him- 
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■elf distinguished in the lame profession, was born 
in 1800 at Portsmouth, where his father was then 
redding. He was eduoated in Franoe at the Henri 
IV. College at Caen. Like his father the bent of 
his genius wm to meohanloal pursuits, and at the 
age of twenty he commenoed practioal engineering 
under him at the Thames Tunnel, for which he acted 
as 'resident engineer. During the progress of the 
works he was more than once id imminent danger of 
his life by the breaking in of the river, and only 
saved himself by swimming. His attention was 
mainly directed to steam navigation and railway en- 
gineering, and of his works in these departments may 
be mentioned, among others, the Great Western, 
Great Britain , and Great Eastern steamships; the 
entire works on the Great Western Railway, to 
whioli he was appointed engineer in 1838; and the 
railway viaduct over the Tamar at Saltash. He was 
also the engineer of the Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge. The genius of the younger Brunei was un- 
doubted, but in carrying through his operations he 
was, like his father, too apt to regard merely the 
attainment of a grand and brilliant result, without 
taking into consideration the losses and expense 
which might thereby be occasioned to those who had 
invested their capital in the undertaking. This was 
more especially the case with the Great Western 
Railway. It was remarked, in contrasting him with 
George Stephenson, that the works of the former 
never paid, while those of the latter always did. 
While on board the Great Eastern — his last work — 
the day before she quitted the Thames on her first 
disastrous oruise, Mr. Brunei was suddenly seized 
with paralysis, and had to be carried home. In a 
week afterwards he expired, on the 15th September, 
1869. He beoame a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1830, D.C.L. Oxford, 1857. 

BRUNEL, Sib Mabk Isambaud, a distinguished 
engineer, was the sun of a Normandy farmer, and 
born at Hacqueville, near Rouen, on the 25th April, 
1769. He was educated at tho seminary of St. 
Nioaise, in Rouen, and from early boyhuod displayed 
a decided turn for scientific and mechanical pursuits, 
amusing hims&f in the construction of ships, musical 
InsgkrunpSfets, and machines of different sorts. At the 
age of fifteen he went to reside for some time with 
a friend of his father, a M. Carpentier, of Rouen, 
where he went through a course of lessons in draw- 
ing, perspective, and hydrography. In 1786 he en- 
tered the French naval service, and made several 
voyages to the West Indies, in which he distinguished 
himself both by his inventive mechanical genius and 
the attention and ability with which he discharged 
the duties of a seaman. In 1793 he returned to 
France; and having paid a visit to Paris, and taken 
art in the proceedings at one of the political clubB, 
e narrowly escaped proscription by venturing to 
<x>pos6 the ferocious doctrines then current, and was 
obliged to make his escape to America. Shortly after 
hiB arrival there he joined a party of Frfsnchmen in 
an expedition to explore the regions abound Lake 
Ontario, and in 1794 he was appointed one of the sur- 
veyors of the canal now connecting Lake Champlain 
and the river Hudson. He was afterwards employed 
both as an engineer and an architect on various 
undertakings in the cite of New York, including the 
erection of forts Jor iV defence, and the establish- 
ment of an arsenff and foundry. In 1799 he pro- 
ceeded to England and settled at Plymouth, where 
he married Miss Sophia Kingdom, whom he had for- 
merly known at Rouen. His first work in this coun- 
try was the construction of a copying machine; and 
he soon established his reputation as a mechanician 
by the invention of a machine for making the block- 
pulleys for the rigging of ships, which effected an 


immense saving in labour and expense, and Is still in 
full operation in the English naval dockyards. Of 
Brunei’s subsequent achievements may be mentioned 
more especially the erection of the steam sawmill in 
Chatham dockyard, a machine for making — 
shoes for the army, machines for making nails and 
wooden boxes, for ruling paper and twisting cotton 
into hanks, and lastl y; a machine for producing loco- 
m gtf Sg by means orasrbonio add gas, which, how- 
ever, enough partially mccessful, was ultimately aban- 
doned. But the great work by which his name will 
be transmitted to posterity was the Thames Tunnel, 
which, though almost a complete failure as a com- 
mercial speculation, was nevertheless a wondrous 
monument of engineering skill and enterprise. It was 
commenoed in March, 1825, and opened to the public 
in 1848, after a multitude of disasters and obstacles 
had been endured and surmounted. He was elected 
a fellpw of the Royal Society in 1814, and vice- 
president from 1832-88. In 1841 the honour of 
knighthood was conferred on him. He died in Der 
1849, universally reBpeowd, as well for hiB scientific 
genius as for his amiable temper and benevolence of 
disposition. 

’* BRUNELLESCHI, Filippo, architect, bom 1377 
at Florence, devoted himself to the study of the 
works of Dante, to natural philosophy and perspec- 
tive, the rules of which were then scarcely known. 
He invented various ingenious machines and mechani- 
cal contrivances. He devoted himself particularly, 
however, to architecture; and learned the art of draw- 
ing to make his architectural plans; statuary, to adorn 
them ; and mechanics, that he might be able to raise 
the materials. He was also profoundly versed in 
mathematics and geometry. He is said to have 
drawn views of the finest monuments in Florence in 
perspective— an art which then excited much aston- 
ishment. This varied knowledge prepared him for 
bold and difficult undertakings, and he gained the 
name of the restorer of architecture. As a statuary 
he was much indebted to his intimate connection 
with Donatello, who waB then very young but very 
able. Both went to Rome. Here Brunelleschi oon- 
oeived the idea of restoring architecture to the prin- 
ciples of the Greeks and Romans. When the archi- 
tects assembled in 1407 at Florence to consult upon 
the building of the dome of the cathedral of Santa 
Maria, the plan which Brunelleschi proposed received 
but little attention, and he went back to Rome. It 
was found necessary, however, to have recourse to 
him, as the undertaking far surpassed the powers of 
the other architects. He engaged to erect a dome 
which, by its own weight and by the strong connec- 
tion of its parts, should hang suspended. This pro- 
posal seemed so wonderful that the author was re 
garded as insane. As all other plans, however, failec 
to answer the expectations of the magistrates, Brun- 
elleschi was again recalled, and ordered to explain 
the mode in which he intended to execute his plan. 
This he refused to do, but built two small chapds 
according to his new system. . On this the charge of 
erecting the dome waB committed to him. _ As he 
observed that the higher the building was raised the 
more time was lost in going up and down, he erected 
some small lodgings on the dome itself, and by that 
means saved the labourers the time thus 
Aided only by his own genius he accomplished the 
work, which remains one of the boldest creations o 
the human mind. But the ingenious lantern, 
formed the upper part of the dome, was not nnisn 
when he died in 1444, aged sixty-seven. It was co • 
pleted, however, according to his first design. J? 
monuments of architecture are so noble 
wonderful building. Only the dome of St. F 
at Rome, which was bijgjt sinoe, excels it in n ig 
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but if Inferior to It in l!ghtne«i and grandeur of style. 
Michael Angelo said it wan difficult to imitate Brun- 
oUesohi, and impossible to excel him. Brunellesohi ' 
was the author of a great number of other masterpieces 
of architecture. 

BRUNETJ Jacques Charles, Frenoh bibliogra- 
pher, bom in 1780. He began his bibliographical career 
by the preparation of aeveiQl^uotlon catalo g ues, of 
which the most interesting is that of thjpCouut 
d’Ourohes (Paris, 1811), ana of a supplementary vol- 
ume to Cailleau’s and Duelos* Dictionnaire Bibliogra- 
phique (Paris, 1802). In 1810 was published the first 
edition of his Manual du Libraire et du 1’ Amateur 
de Lfvres, in three vols., whioh gained such universal 
applause that, in 1614, a second, and in 1820 a third 
edition, of four voluntas each, were demanded. This 
work showed him the worthy successor of the meri- 
torious Debure. He died at Paris 14th*>November, 
1867. A sixth edition of his great work appeared 
between 1860 and 1865 m, six volumes, the laBt con- 
taining a Table M6thodnpe, or classified catalogue, 
in whioh the works are arranged in classes according 
to their subjeots. 

BRUNI. See Bruno (Leonardo). 

BRUNING8, Christian, one of the greatest 
hydraulic engineers of Holland, was born in 1736 at 
Neckerau, in the Palatinate. In 1760 the States of 
Holland appointed him general inspector of rivers. 
This introduced him to a share in several important 
commissions; for intance, that for the improvement 
of the dike system in 1796; that for draining the 
tracts between Nieuwskogs and Zevenhoven in 1797, 
Ac. His most important works were his improvements 
iu the diking of the lake of Haarlem, the improved 
diking and deepening of the OberwaBser, which at 
high tides often inundated vaBt extents of oountry, 
together with the change in the course of the Waal 
and the canal of Pannerde, by whioh the bedB of the 
Rhine, the Waal, and the Leok were improved. He 
died in 1805. 

BRUNN, an Austrian city, the capital of MoTavia, 
and of a oircle of the same name, on the railway from 
Vienna to Prague, 70mileB N. by E. of Vienna, nearly 
encircled by the rivers Schwarza and Zwittawa. The 
pop. of the oity, 81st December, 1900, was 108,944. 
It consists of an older portion in the oentre, sur- 
rounded bf fine promenades and pleasure-grounds 
that have taken tne place of the old walls and ram- 
parts, and of extensive newer quarters and suburbs 
surrounding this. It contains a cathedral and other 
handsome churches; a landhaus, where the provincial 
diet meets; several splendid palaces, a gymnasium, 
polytechnic institute, museum, botanio garden, Ac., 
and has extensive manufactures of woollens, which 
have prooured for it the name of the Austrian Leeds. 
Some seventy works are connected with the woollen 
industry, employing altogether about 12,000 hands. 
Other industries embrace oottou, linen, and jute; 
machinery, hardware, chemicals, soap and candles; 
beer and spirits. It is the centre of the Moravian 
commeroe, a great part of which is carried on by 
fairs held at BrUnn every three months. Near it is 
the fortress of Spielberg, on a hill about 940 feet 
nigh, in whioh Baron Trenck and Silvio Pellico were 
confined, and which now serves only as a prison. It is 
surrounded with finely laid-out grounds. BrUnn was 
formerly a free imperial city, an important fortress, 


and the residence of the margraves of Moravia. It 
was unsuccessfully besieged by the Taborites in 1428; 
b y Torstenson in 1646 ; by the Prussians in 1742. It 
°coupied by the French in 1806, and Napoleon 
jnade it his head-quarters after the battle of Auster- 
itz. It was taken again by a division of the Frenoh 
»nny in 1809, when it suffered severely. In 1866 it 
vsb occupied by the Pru^kpi. 


BRUNO the Great, Archbishop of Cologne and 
^ j v°* k° rnun ®» third son of Henry the Fowler, 
brother of the Emperor Otho I., was born iu 
92B, had a great share in the events of his time, and 
surpassed all the contemporary bishops in talents and 
knowledge. He was made Duke of Lorraine in 96 ♦, 
and had muoh trouble in bringing into due subjection 
his unruly subjects. A numerous train of learned 
men from all countries, even from Greece, oontinnally 
followed him, and his excellent example was imitated 
by many prelates. He died at Rheims, October 1 1. 
966. Commentaries on the five books of Moses, and 
the biographies of some saints, are ascribed to him. 

BRU N 0, St.— 1 . The apostle of Prussia, was bof % 
about 070, and died in 1008. He entered the order 
of Sfc Benedict, and accompanied St. Adalbert on 
his mission to Prussia. He was appointed chaplain 
to the Emperor, Henry II., and was a zealous mission- 
ary in Polan I, Russia, and Hungary. Having been 
taken by tlir Pagans of Lithuania, he had his hands 
and feet ■ ut off, and was afterwards beheaded. — 
The moat famous St. Bruno is the one who 
established the order of CarthuBian monks. He was 
born at Cologne about 1030 of an old and mble 
family, which still flourished in the middle of the 
eighteenth century; was eduoatod in the school of the 
collegiate church of St. Cunibert, in which also be 
afterwards received a canonship, and then studied at 
Rheims, where he distinguished himself to such a 
degree that Gervais, the bishop appointed him to 
superintend all the schools of the district. He at- 
tracted many distinguished scholars, and among 
others Odo, afterwards Pope Urban II. Subse- 
quently he was offered the bishopric of Rheims, but 
the immorality of his times induced him to go into 
solitude. lie repaired with six. friends . f a like dis- 
position to Hugo, bishop of Grenoble, who himself, 
in 1084 or 1086, led them to a desert 4 or 6 leagues 
distant from the city, called Chartreuse, whence the 
order of monkB received its name. Here, in a narrow 
valley overshadowed by Bteep rocks and bleak in the 
extreme, Bruno and his companions built an oratory, 
and small separate cells to dwell in, and founded one 
of the severest orders of monkB. In the meantime 
Urban II. became pope, and in 1089 Invited his 
former instructor to his oourt. Bruno reluctantly 
obeyed, but refused every spiritual dignity,' and in 
1094 received permission to found a second Carthu- 
sian establishment in the solitude of Della Torre, in 
Calabria. Here he lived in his former wont, ruled 
his new colony with wisdom, and died in the arms 
of his scholars, a.d. 1101. Leo X., by whom he was 
beatified, in 1614 permitted the Carthusians to oele- 
brate a mass in honour of him; and Gregory XV., 
who ordered the process of his canonization, in 1623 
extended it to the whole Catholic Church. 

BRUNO, Giordano, a philosopher of the sixteenth 
oentury, distinguished by the originality and poetical 
boldness of his speculations. Ho was bom at Nola, 
in the Neapolitan territory, about 1660; entered the 
order of Dominioans; and took refuge, probably from 
the persecutions whioh he drew upon himself by his 
religious doubts and his satires on the monks, at 
Geneva in 1580. Here, howevor, he was soon perse- 
cuted by the Calvinists for hiB paradoxes and his 
violence. In 1688 he stood forth at Paris as the 
antagonist of the Aristotelian philosophy, and as 
teacher of the ara Lulliana. His disputes with the 
Aristotelians caused him to leave Paris, and he tl on 
went to London, where he published several of ^hia 
works, and to Oxford, where he taught for a short 
time. In 1686 he went by way of Pans and^ Mar- 
burg to Wittenberg, and from 1686 to 1688 taught 
his philosophy there. Why he left Wittenberg j to 
not known, but it is certain that ho went in 1688 
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to Hettastadt, and bo seeme to hare visited Prague 
before that year. Protected by Duke Julia ■ of 
WolfenbUttel, he remained in Helmstadt till hie pro* 
lector died in 1089. He wa a then engaged at Trank* 
fort*on*the*Maine with the publication of some 
works, particularly De Monade, Numero, et Figure, 
but left this city also in 1592, and returned (it is not 
known for what purpose) to Italy. He remained 
for some time at Padua in tranquillity, until the 
inquisition of Veniee arrested him In 1598, and trans* 
f erred him to Rome. After an imprisonment of two 
yearn, that he might have opportunity to retract his 
doctrines, he was burned, February 16th, 1600, for 
apostasy, heresy, and violation of his monastic vows. 
This death, which he might have averted eight days 
before by a recantation, he suffered with fortitude. 
Whilst his violent attacks on'ths prevailing doctrines 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, and on the narrow- 
minded Aristotelians themselves, everywhere created 
him enemies, his rashness and pride threw him into 
the hands of his executioners. His philosophical 
writings, which have beoome very rare, display a 
classical cultivation of mind, a deep insight into the 
spirit of ancient philosophy, wit and satire, as well as 
a profound knowledge of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Most of them were published between 

1584 and 1591, as appears from the enumeration of 
the oldest editions in the Bibliographical Lexicon of 
Ebert (Lpg. 1821, quarto, voL i. p. 238, et seq.). In 

1585 appeared at Paris his famous Spaccio della 
Bestla Trionfante (a moral allegory, with many satir- 
ical strokes on his own times); also his work Della 
Causa, Prlncipio ed Uno (Venice and London, 1584); 
besides Del Infinite, Universo, e MondL The for- 
mer contains the foundation, the latter the appli- 
cation of metaphysics to the natural world. The 
doctrine is a pure Pantheism, connected with very 
peculiar notions of God — Dcus eat monadum monas, 
nempe entiurn entita * — a more complete Pantheistical 
system than had been previously exhibited, and 
which, since his time, Spinoza only, who, like Des- 
cartes, borrowed his ideas, has reduced to a more syste- 
matic form. The notion that God is the soul of the 
universe, and the world endowed with organization 
and life, might have been forgiven by his contempo- 
raries; but his inference, that the world is infinite and 
immeasurable, and his doctrine of the plurality of 
worlds, at the moment when the new system of Co- 
pernicus was attacked from all quarters, could not 
but be looked upon as a crime. His writings are 
moBtly in the form of dialogues, without any metho- 
dical order. His language is a strange mixture of 
Italian and Latin. His style is violent and fiery. 
The originality and loftiness of his ideas take a 
powerful hold on those who can understand him. 
His logical writings, in which he boldly and skilfully 
applies Raymond Lully’s art of topical memory, are 
mors obscure and less interesting. His belief in 
magic and astrology, notwithstanding hiB enlightened 
views of the nature of things, is to be attributed to 
the spirit of his age. He also wrote poems, among 
others, Degli Eroici Furori, and a satirical comedy, 
11 Candelajo. A collection of his Italian works by 
Wagner appeared at Leipzig in 1830 (two vols. 8vo) ; 
a reprint of a Latin work, De Umbria Idearum 
(original, Paris, 1582), ifc Berlin in 1868; and a bio* 
graphy by Domeriho Berti, at Florence in 1868, 
which is of special interest and importance on account 
of the new papers it brings to light regarding the 
official examination of Bruno before the Inquisition 
of Venice. Among recent writers, Schelling resem- 
bles him tiie most in his metaphysics and his philoso- 
phical views of nature, and has given his name to one 
of his philosophical writings, Bruno, oder uber das 
gottliche und natUrliche Princip der Dinge (Berlin, 


1 802). See Bartholmhs, Jordano Bruno de Nola (two 
vols., Paris, 1846), and Miss I. Frith's Life of Gior- 
dano Brano (1887). 

BRUNO, or Bruni (Brunus), Leonardo, of Arezzo, 
whenoe his name A retina (Aretinus), was one of the 
most famous of the literati at the period of the re- 
vival of classio literature in Italy. Ho was botn in 
1370, and studied law* at Florence and Ravenna, but 
the arrival of Emanuel Ghrysoloras at Florence gave 
1 him a decided turn for Classical learning. Ho after- 
wards filled many offices in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and aooompanied Pope Johd XXIII. to 
Constance, where the latter was deposed, and Bruno 
escaped to Florence. Here he wrote his Florentine 
History, received in consequence the rights of citizen- 
ship, and afterwards, by the favour of the Medici, 
became secretary to the republic. In this important 
post he died, a.d. 1444. The merits of Bruno in 
spreading and advancing the study of Greek litera- 
ture consist particularly in his literal Latin trans- 
lations of the classics; for instance, the writings of 
Aristotle, the orations of Demosthenes, the biogra 
phies of Plutarch, Ac. His writings are in the Latin 
language, with the exception of two biographies of 
Dante and Petrarca. His chief works are, Historic 
Florentines (Strasburg, 1610, folio), with which is 
connected the Commentarius Re rum suo Tempore 
Gestarum, published in Italian at Venice (1470, folio); 
De bello Italic© advenus Gothos; Epistolse, tc. 

BRUNSWICK (German, Braunschweig), a duchy 
and sovereign state in the north-west of Germany, 
forming a portion of the Germanic Empire. It com- 
prises an area of 1425 English square miles. It is 
divided into eight districts — three larger and five 
smaller, detached from each other and surrounded by 
foreign possessions. About one-half of the land is 
arable. The family of Brunswick is one of the most 
ancient in Europe. (See Brunswick— Family ok.) 
In 1806 the duchy w as annexed by Napoleon to the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, but its native prince, Fred- 
erick William, was restored in 1813. In the German 
Confederation Brunswick held the thirteenth rank, 
with two votes in the assembly, and one along with 
Nassau in the diet. It was afterwards a member 
of the North German Union, formed consequent to 
the dissolution of the old confederation by the vic- 
tories of Prussia in the short campaign of 1866. 
As a state of the German Empire it now sends two 
members to the BundeBrath, and three deputies tc 
the Reichstag. In its internal government Bruns- 
wick is a constitutional monarchy. The represen- 
tative assembly consists of 21 deputies of the prin- 
cipal tax-payers, 10 of towns, 12 of communes, and 
3 of the clergy. The estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure for 1898-99 were respectively £737,250 
and £722,100; the debt £3,114,320. The prevailing 
religion is the Lutheran. The most important 
cultivated crops are grain, flax, hops, tobacco, pota- 
toes, the sugar-beet, and fruits. The cultivation of 
fruits receives much attention. Of the cultivated 
area of Brunswick 75 per cent belongs to private 
persons, 14 per cent to corporations, and 11 P* r 
cent to the state. A good deal of attention has 
been given in recent times to the improvement ol 
the breeds of cattle, sheep, and horses. The forests 
cover a considerable area, and over 72 per cent ol 
this is in the hands of the state. The minerals are 
of some importance, including iron, lead, copper, some 
gold and silver, salt, asphalt, peat; besides 

S unite, sandstone, and other Kinds of stone, in 
dustrial occupations are varied if not individually 
important, and embraoe beet-root sugar, to^*® 00 . . 
cigars, paper, glass, flax, jute and woollen goods, 
wooden wares, chemicals, porcelain, sewing and other 
machines, lacquered warqg, sal-ammoniac, chicory, 
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nUc. madder, and chicory, afford the principal em- 
ployment of the people. The lackered wares and 
porcelain of Brunswick are famous even in foreign 
countries. Brunswick, the capital, is the centre of 
trade. Population of duchy (1895), 484,218. 

BRUNSWICK (German, Braunachwcty), capital 
of the duchy *6f the same name, Is situated on the 
Ocker, and on the railway from Hanover to Berlin. 

It wae formerly one of the free aities of Germany, 
but it is now subject to the duke, aud has been the 
duoal residence since 17(4. The principal buildings 
are the new duoal palaoe, the mint, the house in 
whlob the diet assembles, the town-house, the arsenal, 
rile cathedral, museum and picture-gallery, and the 
public wine-oellars. The ramparts of the old fortifiea- I 
tions have been levelled and formed into a promenade. I 
The older streets are narrow and tortuous, and 
antiquated in appearance. The Collegium Carollnum 
was founded in 1745, and intended as a medium be- 
tween the common schools and the universities. It 
has enjoyed a high reputation even in foreign 
countries, particularly in England and Russia. The 
principal manufactures are wool, yarn, linen, porce- 
lain, pasteboard, paper-hangings, aud chemical pm- 
parations. There is a large commerce in graih, 
woollens, and manufactured articles. The traffic in 
home produce, and the carrying trade, have been 
much increased by the system of railways. The 
Brunswick fairs, though now declining^ were formerly 
of great importance. Population in 1895, 115,938. 

BRUNSWICK, a post town of Maine, in the 
United States of America, in Cumberland oounty, 
on the right bank of the Androscoggin, 26 miles n.e, 
of Portland ; lat. 43° 53' N. ; Ion. 69° 55' w. ; pop. of 
township in 1891, 6012. The falls of the Androsoog- 
gin, at this place, afford excellent seats for several 
mills and manufactories. Bowdoin College, in this 
town, was incorporated in 1794, and went into oper- 
ation in 1802. Connected with it is the medical 
school of Maine, established In 1820. It is plea- 
santly situated on an elevated plain, about half a 
mile from the Androscoggin. It has a president 
and fourteen professors. The Btudenta number about 
200, besides fifty medical students. The library 
numbers about 30,000 volumes Hawthorne and 
Longfellow graduated here in 1825, and the latter 
filled the chair of modern languages for several years. 
Bowdoin College was founded by James Bowdoin, 
son of the governorof Massachusetts, and is the oldest 
and moat prominent literary institution in Maine. I 
BRUNSWICK, Family of. The true founder of 
this anoient house was Albert Azo II., marquis of 
Reggio aud Modena, a descendant by the female 
line of Charlemagne, who had also extensive do- 
mains in Lombardy, and in 1047 married Cunigun- 
da, heiress of the Counts of Altorf, and thuB united 
the two houses of Este and Guelph. The previous 
history of the Este family is uncertain. Guelph, the 
son of Azo, was oreated Duke of Bavaria in 1071. 
He married Judith of Flanders, who was descended 
from Alfred the Great of England. The most 
powerful of this line was Henry the Proud, who suc- 
ceeded in 1125, and by hii marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Lotharius II. acquired Brunswick and Saxony. 
Brunswiok ultimately fell to a younger branch of the 
family, and Otho, the great-grandson of Henry by 
this branoh, was the first who bore the title of Duke 
of Brunswick (1235). John, eldest sou of Otho, 
founded the house of Lttneburg. Albert the Great, 
a ypungar ion of Otho, conquered Wolfenbuttel, and 
on his death (1278) his three sons divided bis domin- 
^ eni 7 founded the house of Grubenhagen, 
Albert became Duke of Brunswick, and William 
Duke of Brunswiok- WolfenbUtteL Henry Julius of 
Hu* last branch, inherited Grubenhagen (1596). 


Ernest of Zell, of the second branoh, who supoeeded 
(1582), conquered the territories of Wolfenbuttel, end 
left two sons, by whom the family waa divided Into 
the two branches of Brunewiok-Wolfenbttttel (II.) 
or Brunswiok-Liineburg, aud Brunswiok-Hanover 
from the latter of whioh comes the present ro^al 
family of Britain. The former was the German 
family in possession of the duchy of Brunswick up 
till 1884, when this line became extinct on the 
death of the last duke Wilhelm I., who ascended 
the throne of the duohy in 1881. Ernest Augustus, 
of the Brunswick- Hanover House, waa oreated 
Elector of Hanover in 1692. He married Sophia, 
daughter of Elizabeth, the daughter of James I, of 
England. Their son George succeeded his father at 
Elector of Hanover in 1698, and was oslled to the 
throne of Great Britaiu as George L In 1714 under 
the Act of Settlement, 1701, whioh invested the 
succession in the heirs of the Prinoess Sophia, being 
Protestants The British sovereigns continued to 
rule Hanover till the accession of Victoria, when 
the Dune of Cumberland succeeded. The present 
Duke of Cumberland, titular Duke of Brunswick 
and King of Hanover, would have become ruler of 
Brunswick but for the events whioh transferred 
Hanover to Prussia; and Prince Albert of Prussia 
was elected regent of Brunswick instead. 

BRUNSWICK, Ferdinand, Duke of, fourth son 
of Duke Ferdinand Albert, was born at Brunswiok, 
Jan. 11, 1721, and educated for the military pro- 
fession. In 1739 he entered the Prussian service, 
was engaged in the Silesian wars, and became one 
of the most eminent generals in the Seven Years' 
war. He commanded the allied army in Westphalia, 
where, always opposed to superior forces, he displayed 
superior talents. He drove tho French from Lower 
Saxony, Hesse, and Westphalia, and was victorious 
in the two great battles of Crefeld aud Mindeu. (See 
Seven Years’ War.) After the peace he resigned 
his commission on account of a misunderstanding 
between him and the king. From that time he lived 
at Brunswick, the patron of art and literature. He 
died in 1792. 

BRUNSWICK, Friedrich Wilhelm, Duff* of, 
fourth and youngest son of Duke Karl Wilhelm Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick. He was born in 1771, and 
received the same education with his second and 
third brothers, who were a few years older, till the 
military career to which he was destined gave his 
studies a particular direction. In 1786 be was ap- 
pointed by the King of Prussia successor of his uncle, 
Frederick Augustus, duke of Oels and Bernstadt. He 
then went to Lausanne, remained two years in Swit- 
zerland, and upon his return was made captain in a 
Prussian regiment of foot. During the war against 
France in 1792 and the following year, he fought in 
the Prussian armies, and was twice wounded. In 
1806 be took part in the war against France, with 
all the fire which the oppression of Germany and his 
father’s unhappy fate had kindled in him. He finally 
joined the corps of BlUcher, and was made prisoner 
with him at Lubeck. On the death of his eldest 
brother he would have succeeded to the dukedom, as 
his other brothers were incapacitated by disease, but 
Napoleon prohibited his suoceBBion. He raised a free 
cortis in Bohemia to operate against the French, but 
though he gained a victory over 4000 Westphalians, 
he was unable to make an effectual stand on the 
Continent. He embarked his troops for England, 
landed in 1809, and was received with enthuBiaam. 
His corps immediately entered the British servioe, 
and was afterwards employed in Portugal and Spate. 
The Parliament granted him a pension of £6000, 
until be returned to his hereditary dominions, Dec. 
22, 1818. The events of 1816 called him again to 
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ami. and ha fell at Quatre Bras, Jane 16, 1616. 
Caroline, queen of England, the unfortunate wife of 
George Iv« was a slater of this gallant prince. 

BRUNSWICK, Niw. See Niw Bbuhswiok. 

BRUNSWIOK-LCNEBURG, Kabl Wilhelm 
Fbbdivavd, Don o», was bom In 1736. He was 
the eldest son of the reigning duke Charles of Bruns- 
wick and of a sister of Frederick the Great. At the 
age of seven his education was committed to the 
Abbtf Jerusalem, then chaplain to the court at Wolf* 
enbiltteL At the age of twelve he entered, under 
the superintendence of Jerusalem, the Collegium 
Carolinum, then reoentlv established His tutor was 
the chamberlain Von Wittorf — a man of talents, but 
without principle. His ambition was early kindled 
by the achievements of Frederick IL The Seven 
Yean’ war afforded him the first opportunity of 
cultivating his military talents. He commanded the 
Brunswick troops In the allied army, and in the fatal 
battle at Hastenbeok, July 28, 1767, in which he 
recaptured a battery that had been taken by the 
Frenoh in the centre of the allied army, ‘ he showed ’ 
(such was the expression of Frederick) ‘ that nature 
had destined him for a hero.' June 23, 1768, he 
decided the victory of Crefeld. He took the most 
active part in all the enterprises of his uncle Ferdi- 
nand; and Frederick’s esteem for him continued to 
Increase, as appears from his Gesohichte des Sieben- 
jihrlgen Kriegs (History of tile Seven Years’ War), 
and his Ode auf den Erbprinzen von Braunschweig 
(Ode on the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick). In 
1794 he married the Princess Augusta of England. 
Having early beoome acquainted with the real situa- 
tion of his native country, and drawn Balutary in- 
struction from the constant embarrassments of his 
father before he entered upon the government, he 
practised the greatest economy, living mostly retired 
from public business, and devoted to the arts and 
sdenoes. In 1773 he entered the Prussian service 
and became general of infantry, but had no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his military talentB. After the 
death of his father (in 1780) he entered upon the 
government with zeal and activity. Anxious above 
all for the improvement of the finances, he diminished 
his household, discharged the debts of the state, en- 
couraged agriculture, extended the liberty of com- 
merce, undertook or assisted in the erection of con- 
siderable buildings, and by causing Italian operas, 
masquerades, Ac., to be exhibited gratis, provided 
also for the amusement of the public. Yet, with the 
boat intentions, he was often unsuccessful. This was 
the case with his plans for the improvement of public 
education. He invited men of learning into the 
country at great expense, but the projected reforma- 
tion having met with innumerable obstacles, they 
became a burden to the state. Iu 1787 he was obliged 
to place himsolf at the head of a Prussian army for 
the support of the stadtholder of Holland. The 
facility with which this campaign was terminated 
procured the duke more reputation than he perhaps 
deserved. High expectations were entertained of 
him when the wars of the French revolution broke 
out. The duke received the chief command of the 
Austrian and Prussian army, and issued at Coblenz, 
July 16, 1792, the famous manifesto, drawn up in a 
very harsh and haughty s|yle by a Frenchman, De 
Limon. It certainlj^id more injury to the allied 
forces than a hostilrfrmy could have done. It in- 
flamed the Frenoh nation almost to fury against the 
insolent conquerors, who intended 'to make every 
city that dared to resist level with the ground and 
to cut their way to Paris.' The Emperor Francis 
approved it, and so did the King of Prussia; but the 
duke considered the expressions too strong. The 
severest passages were expunged; but its tone was 


still very insolent. The duke designed to proas for* 
ward from Lorraine to Paris to out off its supplier 
and thus to force it to surrender by famine. Aug. 
28, 179% Lofcgwy was taken, and, Sept. 2, Verdun. 
But in Champagne, a country of itself unproductive, 
the transport of provisions for the army from the 
frontiers was rendered difficult by mountains and 
forests. Dumouriez was encamped in the vicinity of 
St. Menehould, and skirmishes took place daily; but 
file skilful dispositions of Dumouriez culminated in 
the defeat of the Germans by Kellermaun at Vahny, 
on 20th Sept 1792, and Brunswick-Lllneburg was 
obliged to conclude an armistice and to evaouate 
Champagne. Custtees took Worms and SpireB during 
this retreat, ana, Oct 21, captured the fortress of 
Mentz, and soon afterwards Frankfort, which latter 
city, however, was retaken by the Prussians and 
Hessians, Deo. 2. The endeavours of the Gormans, 
therefore, were principally directed to the recapture 
of those places. To this end the duke, in conjunction 
with the Austrians, opened the campaign on the 
Upper Rhine in 1793, took the fortress of Kbnigstein 
March 7, conquered Mentz July 22, and prepared to 
attack the strong fortress of Landau, then in the 
power of the French. The French, on the other 
hand, Sept 14, made a general attack ou the duke 
and Wurmser, from Strasburg to Saarbrack. On 
that day the duke had a sanguinary engagement 
with Moreau, in the vicinity of Firmasens, a town 
belonging to the landgraviate of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The French were driven from their camp near the 
village of Hornbach, as far as to the Saar. A month 
later the duke, having formed a union with Wurmser, 
succeeded, October 13, in his attack on the lines of 
Woissenburg and his attempt to draw nearer to 
Landau. In order to gain another strong point of 
support he ventured, on the night of Nov. 18, to 
make on assault upon the mountain-fortress of Bitche, 
which is the key of the Vosges, as the roads from 
Landau, Pirmaaens, Weiasenburg, and Strasburg unite 
at that place. This attempt miscarried. Between 
the 2Hth and the SOth of Nov., however, he defeated 
a division of the army of the Moselle at Lautern, 
which was pressing through the mountains, under 
the command of Hoche, with the intention of reliev- 
ing Landau. But the daily attacks of Hoche and 
Pichegru, without regard to the sacrifice of men and 
the successful attempt of the latter to break the Aus- 
trian lines near Fraschweiler, Deo. 22, forced the 
Austrians to retreat beyond the Rhine, and occa- 
sioned the retreat of the duke also. As some diffi- 
culties had already risen between Austria and Prus- 
sia, he laid down the chief oommand of the army in 
the beginning of the year 1794. The duke continued 
to labour for the welfare of his country until the 
fatal year 1806. Although he was now of such an 
age that he might have retired without reproach 
from publio life, yet he assumed burdens beyond his 
powers. At the beginning of the year 1806, com- 
missioned by the King of Prussia, he made a journey 
to St. Petersburg relative to the war that soon broko 
out with France. He was then placed at the head 
of the Prussian army. But his physical strength was 
not equal to his moral energy, as was proved by the 
battles oi Jena and AuersUdt. He was mortally 
wounded at the latter battle, and closed his life at 
Ottensen, near Altona, Nov. 10, 1806. 

EltUNTON, Maby, an ingenious novelist, was 
the daughter of Colonel Thomas Balfour, and was 
born in the island of Burra, in Orkney, in 1778. In 
her twentieth year she married Dr. Alexander 
Brunton, minister at Bolton, near Haddington, after- 
wards at Edinburgh. She was the authoress * 
Discipline and Self-Control, two novels which too* 
well with the public. She died to 1818, toeing 
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Emmeline, a tale, and other pieces, which were pub- 
lished by Dr. Brunton, with a biographical eketoh. 

BRUSH-WHEELS. In light machinery, wheels 
sometimes turn each other by means of bristles or 
brushes fixed to their oircuxnferenoe, They may 
also communicate circular motion by friction only. 
The surface brought in contact is then formed of the 
end grain of wood, or is covered with an elastic 
substance, and the wheels are pressed together to 
increase the friction. 

BRUSSA, Brusa, or Bursa, a Turkish city in 
Asia Minor, aapital of the ‘vilayet of Khodavendik- 
yar, with a pop. estimated at about 76,000 Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, engaged in commerce, 
in the culture of the vine and the mulberry, in the 
reeling of silk (much of which is sent to LyonB to be 
there manufactured), and in the manufacture of 
silk stuffs, carpets, gauze, Ac. In the manufacture 
of silk a considerable numberof persons are employed, 
the silks being in great demand over all the East. 
The bazaars are filled with merchandise, and the 
caravans passing from Aleppo and Smyrna to Con- 
stantinople promote theoommeroeof the town. Before 
the earthquake of 1856 it contained close upon 150 
mosques, and was adorned with an immense number 
of fountains; but from the earthquake, and a terrible 
conflagration, the former splendour of the town 
suffered greatly. It is a picturesque and inter- 
esting place, however, gardens, groves, and streams 
of running water being interspersed among the build- 
ings. It is situated In a fertile and finely-wooded 
plain, which Is inclosed by the ridges of Olympus, 
and abounds in hot springs, sulphurous and chalybe- 
ate, and much frequented. A railway runs between 
Brussa and Mudania, its port, on the Sea of Marmora, 
but was not put in operation for years after it was 
built. The castle, which is about a mile in circum- 
ference, is supposed to represent the Prusa of the 
ancients. Brussa was long capital of Bithynia, and 
one of the most flourishing towns in the Greek Em- 
pire of Constantinople. In 1326 it was taken by 
Orkhan, son of Othman, founder of the Ottoman 
dynasties; and from that epoch it was the residence 
of the Turkish sovereigns until the seat of empire 
was transferred to Adrianople. 

BRUSSELS (Flemish, Brussel; French, Bruxdles), 
the capital of Belgium and of the province of South 
Brabant, is situated on the small river Senne, about 
60 miles b.e. of the German Ooean; lat. 60° 61' N.; 
Ion. 4° 22' e. Brussels is built partly on the acclivity 
of a hill, partly on the plain, in a country agreeably 
diversified by sloping heights Like many other 
continental towns whose political situation has 
changed, its old fortifications have been transformed 
into boulevards. These surround the older portion 
of the city, extending for nearly 6 miles; they are 
planted with elms and linden trees in four rows, and 
form a wide and agreeable promenade, commanding 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. The 
numerous gates, most of whioh bear the names of the 
principal high-roads or railways which traverse thr 
kingdom, are nearly all modern, but the Porte de 
Hal, built in 1379, is a remnant of the ancient forti- 
fications, a large military tower of remarkable con- 
struction, which in later days was long used as s 
prison. The city now extends far beyond the bouta 
vards. The Senne enters it by two branches, great 
part of one of these being now oovered over. The 
stream is not navigable, but Brussels possesses water 
communication by means of canals with Charleroi, 

1 -A- ntwor P» and the ocean. In many quarters 
within the boulevards Brussels still presents a con- 
geries of twisted streets. That part of the upper or 
ew town inside the boulevards, which contains the 
yw palace, is the prinoipal exception. The suburbs 


outside the boulevards, especially in the upper town, 
are large, and have recently greatly increased. The 
principal are the Quarter Leopold and the Quartler 
Louise, whioh are regularly and elegantly built 
The principal buildings of the new town are the 
king s palace, the palace of the chambers, the palaoe 
of justice (a magnificent new building of colossal 
proportions in the classical style), the palaoe of the 
fine arts, the public library and museum, Ac. The 
upper town is ornamented with a fine park of 17 acres, 
with fountains and statues, around which most of the 
principal buildings are situated. The lower town 
is nob in ancient architecture. The h6tal de ville 
(built 1401-65), one of the finest munlelpal buildings 
in Belgium, is an imposing Gothic structure, with a 
spire 864 feet in height. The square in front of it 
is perhaps the most interesting of all the pnhlio 
places of Brussels. The cathedral of Saint Gudule is 
the finest of many fine churches, riohly adorned with 
sculptures ar.d paintings. It was founded in 1010, 
and its reconstruction, commenced in 1220, was 
carried on t ill the seventeenth century. The churches 
of Notro-Dumo-de-la-Ohapelle and Notru-Dame-des 
Viituires are also edifioes of great beauty. The 
monuments of Brussels, and the Bpeoimens of paint- 
ing and sculpture with which its public buildings are 
adorned, are too numerous to mention. 

During the middle ages Brussels did not attain 
to the extent or importance of seversl other cities 
of the Low Countries. Tho Emperor Otho dated a 
decree from Brussels in 976. It was walled by 
Baldric, count of Louvain, in 1044. It was more 
completely fortified in 1380, the wall then following 
nearly the line of the present boulevard During 
the fifteenth century it was twice burned and once 
ravaged by the plague. It was the scene, in 1668, of 
the execution of CountB Egmont and Horn. It was 
bombarded and burned by the French in 1696, and 
was the headquarters of Marlborough after the 
battle of Ramilies. It was taken by the French in 
1794, and retained till 1814, when it became the 
chief town of tho department of the Dyle. From 
1815 to 1830 it was one of the capitals of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, and in 1830 it was the chief 
centre of the revolt which separated Belgium from 
Holland Since then it has been the capital Of the 
Belgian kingdom, and one of the centres ot European 
civilization, being especially distinguished, far beyond 
its relative importance, for the cultivation and 
patronage of art. 

The scientific, literary, artistic and benevolent 
institutions of Brussels comprise a free university, 
founded in 1834, a proprietary institution, with 
about sixty professors and assiBtant8 r comprising 
four faculties, mathematical and physical sciences, 
belles-lettres, law, and medicine, a sohool of geo- 
graphy, founded in 1830, with an extensive museum, 
embracing geology, chemistry, and natural history, 
one of the finest observatories in Europe; the Belgian 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts, 
and the Royal Academy of Fine Arts; the public 
library, containing 350,000 volumes and 30,000 
valuable manuscripts; the picture gallery, with the 
finest specimens of Flemish art; tho Royal Sohool of 
Medicine, many institutions for elementary eduoation, 
societies of horticulture and other natural sciences, 
several hospitals, an infirmary, a philanthropic 

*° The manufactures and trade of Brussels are greatly 
promoted both by its canal communications and b, 
the net-work of Belgian railways. Printing. type- 


founding, and all the other departments of book- 
making, give employment to a large section of the 
population. Until 1852 the reprinting of French 
contemporary works was extensively earned on, 
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but In that year a treaty with France wh 'protec- 
tion to work* of literature and art. £a*e wee an 
ancient manufacture, and Is (till of tome importance; 
the printing of ootton and woollen fabrics, muslins, 
Jfco., and many minor manufactures are carried on. 
Brussels carpets are ohlefly made at Toumai, but some 
are manufactured in the oltv. There are breweries, 
distilleries, sugar-refineries, foundries of iron and brass, 
steam-engine factories, &o. The trade carried on by 
the oanals and railways is that of a o&pital city and 
manufacturing town, for the supply of internal wants 
and the distribution of its ownproduots. The lan- 
guages spoken In Brussels are French, and Flemish 
or Duton, the former ohiefly spoken in the new 
town, the latter ohiefly in the old. English is also a 
good deal spoken, from the number of English resi- 
dents and visitors. The population of Brussels on 
81st December, 1807, was 551,011, inoluding the 
suburbs. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, one of the cultivated 
varieties of oabbage (Branioa oleracea tabauda). 
They have an elongated stem 4 or 5 feet high, and 
small green heads like miniature cabbages. They 
are cultivated for the table and are considered a 
delicacy. 

BRUTUS, or Brute, in the fabulous history of 
Britain, was the fint king of the island, according to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Re is said to have been the 
son of Sylvius, and grandson of Ascanius, the son of 
jEneas, and to have been bom in Italy. He landed 
at Totness, in Devonshire, destroyed the giants who 
then inhabited Albion, and called the island from his 
own name. At his de-ath, the island was divided 
among his three sons: Loorine had England, Cumber 
Wales, and Albanact Scotland. 

BRUTUS, Lucius Junius, son of Marcus Junius 
and the daughter of the elder Tarquin, saved his life 
from the persecutions of Tarquin the Proud by feign- 
ing himself insane, on which account he received the 
surname BrtUut (stupid). During a plague that 
broke out at Rome he accompanied the son of 
Tarquin to the oracle in Delphi. When Lucretia, 
the wife of Collatinua, plunged a dagger into her 
bosom, that she might not outlive the insult which 
she had suffered from Sextus, the son of Tarquin, 
Brutus, being present, threw off the mask. He drew 
the dagger, all bloody, from the wound, and swore 
vengeance against the Tarquins, explaining to the 
astonished spectators the reason of his pretended 
imbecility, and persuading all who were present to 
take the same oath. The people submitted to his 
guidance, and he caused the gates to be shut, the 
inhabitants to be assembled, and the body to be 
publicly exposed. He then urged the banishment 
of the Tarquins. After this had been resolved on, 
Brutus proposed to abolish the regal dignity, and 
introduce a free government. It was then deter- 
mined that two oonsuls should exercise supreme 
power for a year, and Junius Brutus and TarquiniuB 
Collatinua were chosen for the first term. Tarquin, 
who had seen the gates shut against him, and found 
himself deserted by his army, sent ambassadors to 
Rome to demand a restoration of his private pro- 
perty, and, at the same time, to promise that he 
would make no attempt against the republic. His 
request was granted. The ambassadors, however, 
set on foot a conspiracy, and drew into it many 
oung men, am<^4 w “ om were the two sons of 
nephew 


Brutus and the nephews of Collatinua. But a slave 
named Vindex discovered the plot. The criminals 
were imprisoned, and the consuls oaused the people 
the next morning to be called to a meeting. All were 
deeply shocked to see the sons of Brutus among the 
prisoners, and their father on the judgment-seat to 
condemn them* Collatinua wept, and even the stern 


his 

wifchi 

until 


Valerius sat silent Bnt Bratus arose firmly, and» 
after their crime had been proved beyond a doubt 
Motors to exeoute the law. Neither the 
“ the people nor of hga sons oould alter 
„ i. He witnessed the norrible spectacle 
dhoti on, and did not leave the assembly 
jr the execution. He was oalled bade, how- 
ever, when Collatinua wished to save his guilty 
nephews. The people condemned them all, and ohoss 
Valerius consul in place of Collatinua In the mean- 
time, Tarquin, supported by Porsenna, collected an 
army and marched against Rome. r The oonsuls 
advanced to meet him. Bratus led the oavaliy; 
Aruns, son of Tarquin, commanded the body op- 
posed to him. They pieroed each other with their 
spears at the Bame moment, and both fell, b.o. 509. 
The Romans came off conquerors, and Brutus was 
buried with great splendour. The women lamented 
him a whole year, as the avenger o| the honour 
of their sex. The details of the story of Brutus, 
which may be regarded as a poetical legend, have 
been ahown by Niebuhr to be irreconcilable with 
history. The Bumame Brutus is supposed by modern 
soholars to be nearly equivalent, in early Latin, 
to that of Severus, which was common at a later 
period. It was the surname of a plebeian family 
which played an important part in the history of 
Rome. 

BRUTUS, Marcus J uniub, one of the most distin- 
guished Romans at the close of the republican period, 
was born B.o. 85, of a plebeian family. He was at first 
an enemy of Pompey, who had slain his father in Ga- 
latia, but forgot his private enmity, and was recon- 
ciled to him when he undertook the defence of f reodom. 
He did not, however, assume any publio station, and, 
after the unfortunate battle of Pharsalla, surrendered 
himself to Caesar, who recei ved him generously, allowed 
him to withdraw from the war, made him in the fol- 
lowing year governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and after- 
wards conferred on him the government of Macedonia. 
Notwithstanding these benefits, Brutus allowed him- 
self to be drawn into, and made the head of the con 
spiraoy against CseBar. He was led into the conspiracy 
by CasBius, who, impelled by hatred against Cesar, 
sought, at first by writing, and then by means of his 
wife, Junia, sister of Brutus, to gain his favour; and 
when he thought him prepared for the proposal, 
disclosed to him verbally the plan of a conspiracy 
against Caesar, who had now made himself master 
of the Bupreme power in the state. Brutus was 
induced to agree to the design, and his influence led 
many of the most distinguished Romans to embrace 
it also. Caesar was assassinated iU' the senate-house. 
In public speeches Brutus explained the reasons of 
this deed, but be oould not appease the dissatisfaction 
of the people, and retired with bis party to tho 
capitol. He soon after took courage, when the consul 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, and the prmtor L. Cornelius 
Cinna, Caesar’s brother in-law, declared themselves 
in his favour. But Antony, whom Brutus had gen- 
erously spared, was reconciled to him only in appear 
anoe, and obtained his leave to read Caesar s will 
to the people. By means of this instrument Antony 
succeeded in exciting the popular indignation against 
the murderers of Coesar, and they were compelled 
to flee from Rome. Brutus went to Athens, and 
endeavoured to form a party there among the Ito inan 
nobility; he gained over, also, the troops in Mace- 
donia. He then began to levy soldiers openly, whicn 
was the easier for him, as the remainder of Pompey 8 
troops, since the defeat of their general, had been 
roving about in Thessaly. Hortensiua, the governs 
of Macedonia, aided him; and thus Brutus, mast 
of all Greece and Macedonia, in a short time stood « 
the head of a powerful army. He went now to As 
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and joined Cassius, whose efforts had been equally 
suocesafuL In Rome, on the contrary, the triumviri 
prevailed. All the conspirators had been oo^dfcftned, 
and the people fc#d taken ap arms agajntf %Mem. 
Brutus and Gaisins having with diffiodSHp pnMued 
the Lyoians and Rhodians, returned to*Eui»pe to 
oppose the triumviri (Plutarch informs us 'that a 
spirit appeared to Brutus, on his march from Sardis 
to Aby doe, in Asia Minor. ) The army passed over the 
Hellespont, and nineteen legions and 20,000 cavalry 
were assembled on the plains of Philippi, in Mace- 
donia, whithertyo the triumvirs, Antony and Octa- 
vianus (afterwards the emperor Augustus), marched 
with their legions. Although the Roman historians 
do not agree in their acoounts of the battle of 
Philippi this muoh at least seems certain, that Cassius 
was beaten by Antony, and caused himself to be 
killed by a slave; that Brutus fought with greater 
suooess against the division of the army commanded 
by Octavianus, who was hindered by indisposition 
from conducting the battle in person; that after the 
engagement he took possession of an advantageous 
situation, where it was difficult for an attack to be 
made upon him; twenty days after he was induced, 
by the ardour of his soldiers, to renew the contest, 
and was this time totally defeated. He escaped with 
only a few friends, passed the night in a oave, and as 
he saw his cause irretrievably ruined, ordered Strato, 
one of his confidants, to kill him. Strato refused, a 
long time, to perform the command; but, seeing 
Brutus resolved, he turned away his face, and held 
his sword, while Brutus fell upon it. Thus died this 
celebrated Roman, in B.o. 42, in the forty-third year 
of his age. Brutus was a man of little independent 
judgment, a mere student, liable to be swayed by 
others, and he was in no sense a martyr to a genuine 
patriotism. He was the author of philosophical and 
historical treatises, orations, &c., but only a few frag- 
ments of his writings are extant. 

BRUYEUE, Jean db la, Frenoh writer, the 
famous author of the Oharactbres, in which he 
depicts the manners of his age, was born at Paris, 
1646. He purchased the place of treasurer at Caen, 
and afterwards, through the influence of Bosauet, he 
was employed in the education of the Duke of 
Bourbon, grandson of the great Oond3, with a pen- 
sion of 3000 livreB, and was attached to his person 
during the remainder of his life. In 1688 he published 
the Characters of Theophrastus, translated into French 
with much elegance, and accompanied them with 
other similar characters, in which he represented the 
manners of his time with great accuracy, and in a 
style epigram inatical, ingenious, and witty. Bruyhre 
of teu took his characters from living persons, although 
he denied it, and seems by this means to have gained 
many enemies. He was a man of pleasant manners 
and amiable disposition. In 1693 he was elected a 
member of the French Aoademy, with Borne opposi- 
tion. He died at Versailles, 10th May, 1696. 

BRYANT, Jacob, a philologist and antiquary, was 
horn at Plymouth in 1715, and died in 1804 at his 
country seat, neai Windsor. He studied at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, became afterwards tutor 
»f the sous of the famous Duke of Marlborough, the 
eldest of whom he also aocompanied to the Continent 
“ secretary. After his return he received, by 
the influenoe of his patron, a luorative post in the 
ordnanee, which gave him leisure for his researches 
mto Biblical, Raman, and Grecian antiquities. His 
most important work is the New System of Ancient 
Mythology, which appeared inthreevolB. 4 to, 1774-70. 
hatever may be the ingenuity and the learning of 
>e author, it is justly objected that he has taken 
onjectures for proofs, and, in particular, that he has 
sted too muon to the deceptive conclusions of ety* 


He was engaged in a famous dispute on the 
veracity ofHomer and the existence of Troy, in whloh 
•he endeavoured to show that there never vu sueh a 
eity as Troy, and that the whole expedition of the 
U reeks vu a mere fiction of Homer. The object of 
one of his earlier treatises, whloh appeared in 1767, 
is to show that the island Melita, on which St. Faul 
wm wrecked, was not Malta, but situated in the 
Adriatic He endeavoured to illustrate the Sorip- 
^ by explanations drawn from Josephus, from 
Flulo the Jew, and from JuBttn Martyr; but in this, 
as in all his writings, his learning ana his ingenuity 
are misled by his love of controversy and paradox. 

BRY DGES, Sib Samubl Egkrton, antiquary, was 
born in Wootton House, Kent, on Nov. 30th, 1762. 
Educated at Maidstone and Canterbury, he paesed 
to Queon'B College, Cambridge, and was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1787. Five yean 
later he retired to a country seat in his native oounty 
to devote hinis- lf to his favourite literary and anti- 
quarian pursuits. In 1785 ho published a volum e 
of verse, which was followed at intervals by others 
and by two or three novels. In 1800 he produced 
an augmented odition of Edward Phillips’s Theatrum 
Poetarum Anglicanorum, and In 1806 he began to 
prepare a new edition of Collins's Peerage of England. 
The ten volumes of his Censura Li ter aria, containing 
Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions of Old English Books, 
&c., appeared between 1806 and 1809. From 1789 
till 1803 he was occupied without suooess in pressing 
the claim of hiB elder brother to the barony of 
Chandos. In 1808 he became a knight of the 
Swedish order of St. Joachim, and in 1814 a baronet 
of the United Kingdom. He sat in the House of 
Commons for Maidstone from 1812 till 1818, and 
about this period he issued from a private press at 
Lee Priory, near Canterbury, a number of editions 
of rare English works, mostly of the Elizabethan 
period. From 1818 till his death at Campagne, near 
Geneva, on Sept. 8th, 1887, he lived almost con- 
tinuously on the Continent Other works by him 
are The British Bibliographer (4 vols., 1810-14), 
with Mr. J. Haslewood; Kestituta, or Titles, Ex- 
tracts, and Characters of Old Books in English 
Literature revived (4 vols., 1814-16); Exeerpta 
Tudoriana, or Extracts from Elizabethan Litor&ture, 
with a Critical Preface (2 vols., 1814-18); The 
Sylvan Wanderer (2 vols., 1818-17), aseries of essays ; 
ResLiterarise(3 vols.,1821-22); PnlyantheaLibrorum 
Vetustiorum (1822); Cimelia (1823); Recollections 
of Foreign Travel (2 vols., 1825); Lake of Geneva 
(1831), a poem in blank verse; Lex Term (1831), 
a legal work, &c. In 1834 appeared in two volumes 
The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Contem- 
poraries of Sir Egerton Brydges. 

BRYDONE, Patrick., F.R.S., Scottish traveller, 
was son of the minister of Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
and was bom there in 1741; he died In 1818. He 
received a university education, and for some time 
acted aB a travelling tutor, in which capacity he made 
a tour through Sicily and Malta in 1770. HiB account 
of this was published in 1773, and beoame immensely 
popular, both from the interest of the narrative and 
the vivacity and elegance of its stylo. Brydone was 
subsequently appointed a comptroller of stamps, and 
married a daughtor of Dr. Robertson the historian. 
The latter part of his life was spent in dignified retire- 
ment at Lennel House, near Coldstream. _ 

BRYOZOA (Gr. hr yon, moss, and z6on , an animal), 
an order of compound polypes, which incrust foreign 
bodies like moss. The more common name is Folyzoa. 

Se BUBNA A LITTIZ, Ferdinand, Count of, born 
at Zamersk, Bohemia, 1768, of an old family,^ 
early in life, the ohamberlam of the Emperor of 
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Austria, afterwards entered the military service, and merchant re— e h, but several of them together. and 
after distinguishing himself on various occasions, at sometimes armed ships. Their common mode of 
Manheim, in the defence of Bohemia (1800), and at attack ana by boarding. They directed their efforts 
Austerlite, be gained at Wagram, In 1809, the rank especially against the Spanish ships which sailed for 
of field-marshal-lieutenant. At the end of 1812 he Europe liden with the treasures of America. By 
was sent by his oourt with extraordinary commissions the repeated losses which they suffered, the Spaniards 
to Napoleon at Paris, and in May, 1818, was sent were at last so discouraged, that they seldom offered 
again to him at Dresden. In the war of 1818 he a serious resistance. It happened onoe that a Alp 
commanded an Austrian division with much honour, of the buccaneers fell in with two Spanish galleons, 
wee present at the battles of Ltitzen, Bautzen, Dree- each of which had sixty cannon and 1500 men on 
den, and Leipzig, and in 1814 received the chief board. To escape was impossible* ecu! the pirates 
command of the Austrian army which was to pass could not think ot surrender. Their osaptain, Laurent, 
through Geneva to the s. of France. He advanced made a short speech to them, sent one of his men to 
upon Lyons, which was defended by Marshal Auge- the powder-room with orders to set fire to it upon the 
reau, but was unsuccessful in his attacks upon the first sign which he should give him, and then placed 
dty, till the corps of Bianchi and Hessen-Homburg his men in order of battle on each side. ‘We must 
came to his assistance, upon which the Prince of sail between the enemy's ships/ cried he to his crew, 
Hessen-Homburg took the chief command. Bubna ‘and fire upon them to the right and left.’ This 
remained at Lyons till the return of the allied forces, manoeuvre was executed with extraordinary rapidity, 
and then retired to Vienna. After the landing of The fire of the pirate killed so many people on board 
Napoleon in 1816, he again led a corps, under Fri- both ships, that the Spaniards were struck with a 
mont, against Lyons, and in Savoy opposed Marshal panic, and let him escape. The Spanish commander 
Bucket, till Paris was conquered, and the marshal was afterwards put to death on account of the dls- 
retreated beyond Lyons. He then took possession grace which he had brought upon his nation. Their 
of Lyons without opposition, established a court- Frequent losses greatly reduced the trade of the 
martial to punish the disturbers of public order, and Spaniards with America. The buccaneers now be* 
proceeded with greater severity than on his former gan to land on the coast, and to plunder the cities 
campaign. In September he marched back to Aua- Their manner of dividing the booty was remarkable, 
tria, and received for his services valuable estates in Every one who had a share in the expedition swore 
Bohemia from the emperor. In the insurrection of that he had reserved nothing of the plunder. A 
Piedmont, 1821, the Count de Bubna received the false oath was of extremely rare occurrence, and wss 
chief oommand of the Austrian troops destined to punished by banishment to an uninhabited island, 
restore the ancient government After the accom- The wounded first reoeived their share, which wss 
plishment of this commission, he was appointed gene- greater according to the severity of their wounds, 
ral commandant of Lombardy. He died at Milan, The remainder was divided into equal parts, and dis- 
June 6, 1826, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. tributed by lot. The leader received more than the 

BUCCANEERS, a name applied to various bands others only when he had particularly distinguished 
of English and French freebooters in America, whose himself. Those who had perished in the expedition 
exploits form one of the most remarkable parts of were not forgotten. Their part was given to their 
the history of the seventeenth century. The origin relations or friends, and in default of them, to the 
of these associations of buccaneers seems to have poor and to the church. Religion was strangely 
been the arrogant pretensions of the Spaniards to the blended with their vices, and they always began 
dominion of the whole of America. The English their enterprises with a prayer. The wealth which 
and French settlers combining against them for they acquired was spent in gambling and debauchery, 
mutual defence, acquired from their precarious life for it was the principle of these adventurers to enjoy 
in the vioinity of the Spanish settlements, adventu- the present and not care for the future. The climate 
roua and lawless habits, and became ultimately, in and their mode of life gradually diminished their 
some of the islands of the Caribbean Sea, little better number, and the vigorous measures of the British 
than pirates. The earliest association of this kind and French governments at last put an end to their 
began about 1625, but they afterwards assumed outrages, which had, perhaps, been purposely tale- 
greater magnitude. After the assassination of rated. From this band of pirates arose the French 
Henry IV. in Franoe in 1610, several Frenchmen settlements on the western half of St. Domingo. In 
sought a residence on the island of St. Christopher, the beginning of the eighteenth oentury the piracies 
one of the Antilles. Driven thence in 1680, some of of the buccaneers had entirely ceased. An account 
them fled to the western coast of St Domingo, others of their mode of life and of many of their deeds is 
to the small island of Tortugas, in the vicinity, be found in the tenth volume of Raynal’s History 
Several Englishmen, led by a similar disposition, of the Two Indies, and in Burney’s History of tbe 
associated themselves with the latter. The fugitives Buocaneers. 

at St Domingo employed themselves especially in BUCENTAUR, in mythology a monster, ball 
the chase of wild cattle, of which there were large man and half ox or ass. The splendid galley “ 
herds on the island. They sold the hides to the which the doge of Venice annually sailed over tbe 
mariners who landed on the coast, and as they cured Adriatic on Ascension day also bore this name, 
the flesh by smoking it before the fire, like the Dropping a ring into the sea, he espoused it in 
American savages, they were called buccaneers , from name of the republio, with the words ‘Desponsawn® 
the Caribee bouean, a place for smoke-drying meat, te, mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii. ine 
These hunters lived i&i the rudest state of nature, custom originated in 1176, when the doge, having 
enjoying in common Mr 1 that they had taken in the refused to deliver up the pope, who had taken refuge 
chase or acquit oWy robbery. The Spaniards, who in Venice, to the emperor, encountered anddefeated 
could not conquer them, determined to extirpate all the imperial fleet which was sent to reduce we 
the cattle on the island, and thus obliged the buo- Venetians. . .. 

oaneen either to cultivate the land as husbandmen, BUCEPHALUS, the three of Alexander tne 
or to join the other freebooters on the island of Tor- Great, which he bought for thirteen talents (aco 
tugas. These bold adventurers attacked, in small £2500). Philonicus, a Thessalian, offered W *®“ 
numbers and with small means, but with an intre- him to Philip j but Philip, who considered, 

pidity which bade defiaaoe to danger, not only single price too great, the u nm a n a g eable stew 
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to be led away, when the young Alexander offered 
to mount him. He mounted accordingly, and to 
the astonishment of all the hone obeyed him, and 
willingly lubaltted to hie guidance, though he bad 
never before obeyed a rider. Alexander, from this 
oiroumatanoe, oonoeived such an affection for him 
that he never rode upon any other hone; and 
Bucephalus also, when caparisoned for battle, suffered 
no outer rider. He died of a wound, and Alexander 
otosed him to he buried near the Hydaspes, and 
built over his grave'* oity, which he called BucephaUu 
BUCEE, Mamin, born 1491 at ScheleBtadt, in 
Alsace. He died in the office of professor of theo- 
logy at Cambridge, 1551. In 1521 he left the 
Dominican order, and became a oonvert to Luther- 
anism. He was at first preacher at the court of 
Frederick, the elector of the Palatinate, afterwards 
in Strasburg, and at the same time professor in the 
university there for twenty years. He took part in 
the conference of Marburg with the hope of recon- 
ciling Luther and Zwinglius. In 1548 King Edward 
VI. of England, at the suggestion of Archbishop 
Oranmer, invited him to Cambridge. In 1 557 Queen 
Mary caused bis bones to be burned, to show her 
detestation of Protestantism. This sentence was 
repealed, and bis memory restored to honour in the 
reign of Queen Elisabeth. The Cardinal Cont&rini 
called him the most learned divine among the heretics. 
He wrote a commentary on the Psalms under the 
name of Aretlus Filinus, and many other works. 
BUOEROS. See Horn-bill. 

BUCH, Leopold von, a oelebrated German geo- 
logist, bom at Stolpe in Prussia in 1774, studied 
under the celebrated Werner in the mining Bchool of 
Freiberg m Saxony, where Alexander von Humboldt 
was his fellow-student He early began to distin- 
guish himself by his geological writings. His first 
works were Descriptions of the Mineralogy of Lan- 
deck, and of the Geognosy of Silesia. In 1798 he 
proceeded to Italy. Up to this period he had 
adopted the Neptunian theory of Werner, with some 
modifications; but he now saw cause to abandon it, 
and to recognize the volcanic origin of the basalts. 
He Baw Vesuvius for the first time in 1799; but 
afterwards, in 1805, had an opportunity, along with 
Humboldt and Gay Lussao, of witnessing its actual 
eruption. In 1802 he examined the extinct volcanoes 
of Auvergne in the a. of France. The results of all 
these geological travels were given to the world in 
a work entitled Observations during Travels in Ger- 
many and Italy (two Vols. Berlin, 1802-09). Inde- 
fatigable as an observer, Von Buch turned his steps 
from the a. of France In 1806, and proceeding to 
Scandinavia spent two years in examining its physical 
constitution. This furnished the materials for his 
well-known work entitled Travels in Norway and 
Lapland. In 1815 he visited the Canary Isles along 
with Christian Smith, a Norwegian botanist, who 
perished a few years after in the unfortunate expedi- 
“pn of Captain Tuckey to the mouth of the Zaire. 
These voloanic isles, amid whloh the Peak of Tene- 
nffe rises so majestically, furnished the starting-point 
from which Von Bnoh commenced a regular course 
of study on the production and activity of volcanoes. 

atte8t ®d by his standard work on the subject, 
entitled Physical Description of the Canary Isles 
(Berlin, 1825, with atlas). On his return from the 
Unaries he visited the basaltio group of the Hebrides 
jnd the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. His geo- 
hS. Ca ? ® xour8 * onB f oven in countries which he had 
peatedly visited before, continued without lnterrup- 
of v, at 5 Ve 7 *^ van °od age, till within a few months 
uus death, which took plaoe at Berlin in 1853. 
uiak«w < * er Von ® um boldt, who had known him inti- 
/ tor » period of more than sixty years, calls 


him the mt«t geolootrt of our period. Ho wu 
unmarried, and lived aloof from the world, entirely 
demoted to scientific) pursuits. Besides the works 
Already mentioned he was the author of many im- 
portant tracts on paleontology, as, On the Ara- 
133 2 the Terebratul®, 1834; On the 
Cystid®, 1845; aud on the Cer&tites, 1841. Another 
of his works not to be omitted is his maimlfioent 
Geological Map of Germany. 

a , BU pHAN, a district of Sootland, ly ing t tartly in 
-Aberdeeiuhlre and partly hi llanSdieT Jong the 
coart between the mouth, of the Deveron and the 
x than. 

BUCHAN, William, M.D., a popular medical 
writer, was bom in 1729 at Ancrum m Roxburgh- 
shire. Being destined by Iub friends for the church, 
he repaired to Edinburgh to study divinity. At the 
university he spent nine years, studying anything 
rather than theology. At this }*erlod of his life 
mathematics and botany were among his favourite 
pursuits. FiuJiliy he devoted himself wholly to 
medicine. H» enjoyed at this time the friendship 
of the illustrious Gregory, whose liberal maxims are 
believed to have had great influence over hia future 
life. Before taking his degree he was induced by 
the invitation of a fellow-student to settle in practice 
for some time in Yorkshire. While established m 
that district he became physician to the Aokworth 
foundling hospital, in which situation he laid tho 
foundation of that knowledge of the disea se s of 
children which afterwards appeared so conspicuous 
in his writings. He afterwards removed to Sheffield, 
where he appears to have spent the years between 
1762 and 1766. He then commenced practice at 
Edinburgh, and for several years was very well 
employed, though it was allowed that he might have 
enjoyed much more business if his convivial habits 
had not distracted so much of his attention. Havlnp 
for a considerable time directed his attention to a 
digest of popular medical knowledge, he published in 
1769 his work entitled Domestic Medicine; or, the 
Family Physioian — being an attempt to render the 
medical art more generally useful by showing people 
what is in their own power, both with respect to the 
prevention and oure of diseases. The seoond edition 
appeared in 1772. The Domestio Medioine is con- 
structed on a plan similar to that adopted by Tissot 
in his Avis au Peuple. It appealed to the wants 
and wishes of so large a class of the community, 
that, considering it to have been the first work of 
the kind published in Britain, there is no wonder 
that it should have attained success. Before the 
death of the author, in 1805, nineteen large editions 
had been sold. Duplanil of Paris, physician to the 
Count d 'Artois (Charles X.), published a translation 
in five volumes, with some excellent notes, which 
rendered the work bo popular on the Continent that 
in a short time no language in Christendom wanted 
its translation. It would almost appear that the 
work met with more undivided applause on the 
Continent than in Britain. While many English 
and Scottish physicians conceived that it was as apt 
to generate as to cure or prevent diseases, by inspir- 
ing the minds of readers with hypoohondnacal no- 
tions, those of other oountries entertained no such 
suspicions. Among the testimonies of approbation 
which Dr. Buchan received from abroad was a huge 
gold medallion, sent by the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, with a complimentary letter. The work is 
said to have become more popular In America and 
the West Indies than in the older hemisphere. The 
reputation which the author thus acquired induced 
him to remove to London, where for many years ne 
enjoyed e lucrative practice. It ™ hi. ««tom »o 
resort daily to the Chapter Ooffee houie, neer St 
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Paul's, where 1 m partly spent hla time h conversa- 
tion with literary ana eminent men, end partly in 

r ing advioe to patients, who waited upon him here 
great numbers just aa if it had been hie own 
house. At one time he delivered lectures on natural 
philosophy, and in this oapeoity he is said to have 
qoanifested as respectable abilities aa in his char- 
acter of a physician. He died in 1805. Besides the 
above he published two other works: — 1. A Treatise 
on Gonorrhoea; 2. An Advioe to Mothers on the 
Subject of their own Health, and on the Means of 
Promoting the Health, Strength, and Beauty of 
their Offspring; each in one volume, 8vo. 

BUCHANAN, Claudius,' D.D., a clergyman who 
distinguished himself ee a missionary in India, was 
born at Gambuslang. a village in Scotland, in 1766, 
and died in 1815. He waa educated at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow and Queen's College, Cambridge. 
He took orders in the Church of England, and was 
appointed ohaplain to the East India Company in 
1705. From this time the remainder of his life was 
occupied hi missionary labours in India, and in 
forwarding the translation of the Bible into the 
Indian languages. In 1800 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek, Latin, and English in the College 
of Fort-William. He returned to Europe in 1808, 
afterwards visited the Holy Land, and waa engaged 
at his death in a translation of the New Testament 
into Syriao. He published Christian Researches in 
Ada, with a Notice of the Translation of the Scrip- 
tures Into the Oriental Languages (1811), and several 
other works. 

BUCHANAN, Framoib, M.D., bom in Stirling- 
shire, 15th February, 1762; died, 1829. He tra- 
velled extensively in the East Indies, making ool- 
leotions illustrative of the botany, zoology, Ac., of 
the countries which he visited, published in 1807 A 
Journey from Madras through the Countries of the 
Mysore, Canary and Malabar, performed under the 
orders of the Marquis Wellealey for the purpose of 
investigating the state of Agriculture, Arts, and 
Commerce, Ac., History, Antiquities, Ac., in the Do- 
minions of the Rajah of Mysore, Ac. (Lon. 1807). 
He contributed largely to the scientific journals of 
the day, and in 1810 he published a History of the 
Kingdom of Nepal, and in the same year a Gene- 
alogy of the Hindoo Gods, which he had drawn up 
some yuan before with the assistance of an intelli- 
gent Brahmin. In 1822 appeared his Account of the 
Fishes of the Ganges, with plates. 

BUCHANAN, Gbobux, one of the most distin- 
guished reformers, political and religious, of the six- 
teenth century, and the best Latin poet which modem 
Europe has produoed, was bom in the parish of Kil- 
leara, Stirlingshire, in February, 1506, ‘of a family,’ 
aa he aays himself, ‘more ancient than wealthy.’ He 
received the rudiments of his education in the school 
of his native village, and having at an early period 
given indications of genius, his maternal uncle, James 
Harlot, waa induced to undertake the care of his 
education, and sent him in 1520, when fifteen years 
iff age, to prosecute his studies in the University of 
Paris. Before he had completed his second year 
there his uncle died, leaving him in a foreign laud 
exposed to all the miseries of poverty, aggravated by 
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seventy of his jfefudiea. He was now obliged to re- 
turn home, anaror upwards of a twelvemonth was 
incapable of applying to any business. In 1528 he 
joined the auxiliaries brought over from France by 
Albany, then regent of Scotland, and served as a 
private soldier in one campaign against the English. 
Albany soon found himself under the necessity of re- 
creating the Tweed, and being overtaken by a severe 
■now-storm In a night march toward Lauder, lost a 


{teat pert of his army; Buchanan Moaned, but was 
confined the rest of the winter to his bed. In the 
ensuing spring he was sent to the Uni versify of St 
Andrews to attend the prelections of John m»i» v 
Major, in St Salvator’s College. Having continued 
one session at St Andrews, where he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arta on the 8d of October, 1525, being 
then an exhibitioner, he accompanied Major to France 
the following summer. There he. became a st udent 
in the Soots College of Paris, and in March was in. 
corporated a Bachelor of Arts — thodegree of 
of Arts he received in April, 1028. In June tbs 
following yehr he was elected procurator for tits 
German nation, one of the four classes into which 
the students were divided, and which Included those 
from^pootland. At the end of two ^eajra he wss 

he taught grammar three years. Y J^oon after he at- 
tracted the notice of Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Cas- 
sillis, then studying in Paris; and4t the end of three 
yean he was engaged to devote hla time entirely to 
the care of the young earl’a education. With this 
nobleman he retided os a preceptor for five yean, and 
to him he inscribed his first published work, a trans- 
lation of Linacre's Rudiments of Latin Grammar, 
which was printed by Robert Stephens In 1538. 

In 1536 James V. made a matrimonial excursion 
to France, and having married Magdalene, daughter 
of Francis I., returned to Scotland In May, bringing 
with him Cassillis and George Buchanan. The con- 
nection between Buchanan and the earl seems not to 
have been immediately dissolved: for it was while 
residing at the house of his pupil that the poet com- 
posed Somnium or the Dream, apparently an imita- 
tion of a poem of Dunbar’s, entitled How Dunbar 
was desyred to be ane Frier, and a bitter satire upon 
the impudence and hypocrisy of the Franciscans. 
This pitce of raillery excited the utmost hostility on 
the part of its objects, and to avoid their vengeful oe 
Buchanan had determined to retire to Paris. James 
V., however, took him under his protection, and re- 
tained him as preceptor to his natural son, James 
Stuart. Buchanan afterwards wrote his Palinodia 
in two parts, a covert satire, which wounded the 
ecclesiastics still more painfully than its predecessor; 
and his Franciscanus, one of the most pungent satires 
to be found in any language. The Catholic clergy 
being still the dominant party in Scotland, Buchanan, 
to avoid persecution, fled to England, and afterwards 
to France. At Paris, to his dismay he found Car- 
dinal Beaton resident as ambassador from the Scottish 
court. This circumstance rendered it extremely un- 
safe for him to remain; happily he was invited to 
Bordeaux by Andrea Govea, a Portuguese, principal 
of the College of Guienne, lately founded in that city, 
through whose interest he was appointed professor of 
humanity in that afterwards highly famed seminary. 
Here Buchanan remained for three years, during 
which he completed four tragedies, besides composing 
a number of pooms on miscellaneous subjects. He 
was all this while the object of the unwearied enmity 
of Cardinal Beaton and the Franciscans, who threat- 
ened his life. Among his pupils at Bordeaux Bn* 
chanan numbered the celebrated Michel de Mon- 
taigne, who was an actoV in every one of his dramas, 


feasors, but all the men of literature and i ■ti® noe 
the city and surrounding country. One of the m 
illustrious of these was the elder Scaliger, who 
sided and practised as a physician at Agen; at 
house Buchanan and the other professors nsea 
spend part of their vacations. T«e “*“7 exc f^„r..i 
qualities of this eminent soholar, and the gr» 
recollection of his conversational talent*, Buciuu»“ 
has preserved In an elegant Latin #pigw». 
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iently written at the time when he wm about to quit 
the seat of the mueee to enter upon, pew scenes of 
difficulty and danger. After having resided three 
years ft Bordeaux, Buchanan removed to Baris, 
sad in ' 1644 we find him one of the regents in the 
college of Cardinal le Moine, whloh position he seems 
to have held till 1647. 

In the year 1647 Buchanan passed into Portugal 
along With Govea, who was recalled by 'King John 
III. to take the superintendence of the newly, 
founded University of Coimbra. Buchanan had 
hoped to enjoy' greater tranquillity here than in 
fiance, which was then, at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry II., threatened with social convul- 
lions from religious differences. Govea, however, 
died in less than a twelvemonth, and Buchan*} soon 
found himself exposed to the jealousy of the jmests. 
The Inquisitiaqjtapk him under its cognizance, and 
sentenced him Ip Be confined in a monastery that he 
might by the innriHea be instructed in the principles 
and practice of religion. Here he consoled himself 
by planning and in part executing his unrivalled 
paraphrase in Latin verse of the Psalms of David. 
The probability is that the poor monks were incap. 
able of appreciating his labours ; but he seems to 
have gained their good- will, for he was restored to 
his liberty, and obtained the king’s permission to 
return to Prance. Immediately on his arrival in 
Paris he was appointed to a regency in the College 
of Bouoourt. In thiB station he remained till 1556, 
when he was engaged by the celebrated Comte de 
Brissao to act as domestic tutor to his son, Timoleon 
de Cosed. To this nobleman he had addressed a 
poetical tribute after the capture of Vercelli, an event 
which occurred in September, 1568; and to him also 
he dedicated his Latin tragedy of Jephthes (.Jeph- 
th&h) m the summer of 1654. The Comte ne*t year 
called the poet into Italy, and charged him with the 
education of his son, who was then twelve years of 
age, and with whom he parted at the age of seven- 
teen. During the five years of h\B connection with 
this illustrious family, Buohanan'B residence was 
alternately in France and Italy, and as his pupil 
was destined to the profession of arms, and had dif- 
ferent masters to attend him, he found leisure for pro- 
secuting his poetical studies, and formed the design 
and composed part of his philosophical poem De 
Sphera, which he addressed to his pupil. His future 
avocations prevented him from completing this poem. 
At this time there was published the first specimen 
of his version of the PaalmB, and his translation of 
the Alcestis of EuripifUtar His ode on the surrender 
of Calais was also composed while in Brissao’s family. 
But much of his spare time wm employed in examin- 
ing the grounds of his religious belief, and settling 
to his own satisfaction the great question between 
the Roman Catholio and the Reformed Church. He 
bad all along inolined to the side of the Reformed; 
but he had not yet relinquished his connection with 
the ancient church. The result of this examination 
was a perfect conviction that many of the Roman 
doctrines were erroneous, and the discipline of the 
church depraved and perverted ; and consequently 
that separation was imperative upon all who had any 
regard to the Word of God; and no sooner did he 
arrive in Scotland than he acted accordingly. 

As Buchanan’s connection with the Marshal de 
»nssac terminated in 1560, when the civil wars in 
ranee had already begun, he probably returned im- 
*“ atel y to Scotland, though the exact period has 
, been ascertained. He had courted, while he re- 
« ed in Franoe, the notioe of Mary, future queen of 
j., ts ’. y an Epithalamium on her marriage with the 
2 ln ! in January, 1561-62, we find Ran- 
Ph, the English ambassador, writing thus from 


Edinburgh*!© his employers*— 'Ther la with the queue 
[Mary] one called George Bowhanan, a Scottish* 
man very weU learned, that wm Sohollemaster unto 
B* 1 "**’ 8 very Godlye and honest’. 
And in a subsequent letter, dated from St. Andrews, 
he says. The quene readeth daylie after her dluner, 
instructed by a learned man, Mr. George Bowhanan. 
somewhat of Li vy \ Buchanan took occasion to ex. 
press tus attachment to his royal pupil in a hirfily- 
finishwi copy °f Latin vents prefixed to his transla- 
tion of the Psalms, which he had just finished, ana 
•ent to the press of his friend Henry Stephens. Mary, 
in return for this compliment, and as a reward for 
his services, bestowed hpon her preoeptor and poet, 
in 1664, the temporalities uf the Abbey of Crossra. 
guel. These temporalities, valued at £600 Soots 
a year, he held till the day of his death. Buchanan, 
however, sedulously cultivated the friendship of the 
leaders of the Reformation. In the same year In 
which he was promoted to the temporalities of 
Crossraguel, he prepared for the press a collection of 
pieces, entitled Frntres Fraterrimi, In which the 
monks and other ecclesiastics were assailed with the 
keenest irony and the most vehement inveotivs. He 
also put the finishing hand to his Franoiscanus (The 
Franciscan), which he published with a dedication to 
the Earl of Moray. Through the interest of this noble- 
man Buchanan wm nominated to be principal of St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in 1666. Next year 
he was chosen moderator of the General Assembly, 
the only instance of the chair being held by a la) man. 

When Elizabeth thought fit to appoint commis- 
sioners, and call witnesses from Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of substantiating the charges upon which Mary 
had been expelled from the throne, the main burden 
of the proof was devolved upon Buchanan. He accom- 
panied the Regent Moray into England upon that 
occasion, and it appears impossible to absolve him 
from the charge of being a willing assistant in 
Moray’s unfair prooedure against Mary. Some 
even accuse him of forging the celebrated OMket 
Letters. (See Mary Stuart.) In 1671 he pub- 
lished in Latin a Detection of Mary’s Actions, based 
on the Book of Articles which Moray presented at 
the conference. The assassination of the Regent 
Moray, soon after his return from England, threw 
the nation into a ferment, and Buchanan, strongly 
suspicious of the Belfiah policy of the HamUtons, ad- 
dressed ‘ Ane Admonition direct to the trew lordis 
maintenaris of justice and obedience to the kingis 
grace’, in which he earnestly adjured them to pro- 
tect the young king and the children of the late 
regent from the perils that seemed to impend over 
them. The same year he composed a satirical de- 
lineation of the character of the secretary Lethington, 
entitled Chameleon, which, through the vigilance of 
the secretary, was prevented from being published at 
the time. A copy, however, was preserved among 
the Cotton MSS., dated 1570, and it wm printed at 
London in 1710, in the Miscellanea Sootica. It has 
often been reprinted since. These two pieces appear 
to be all that he ever composed in his vernacular 
tongue, and they are of Buch excellence as to make it 
matter of regret that he did not turn his attention 
oftener to the cultivation of his native language. 
Buchanan wm, in 1570, selected by the lords of the 
privy-counoil to take the superintendence of the edu- 
cation of King James; and the respectable scholarship 
which his pupil exhibited in after life shows that he 
executed his tMk with success. At (his time ha was 
also appointed direotor of the chaucerv; butthis poBt 
he does not appear to have long held. Ine same 
year he was made keeper of the privy seal. This 
office, both honourable and lucrative, and which en- 
titled him to a seat in Parliament, he held for several 
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reave. It wii principally by Ms advice and that of 
Sir Alexander Enldne that Mortem waa deposed, and 
the nine of government put into the Idsg’i hands, 
when he waa only in hia twelfth year. He waa a 
member of the privy -council appointed for the young 
monarch, but aaema to have been displaced on Mor- 
ton’a return to power; and we are uncertain if he ever 
again held any political office. 

In 1676 he prepared hia Baptistes, and dedicated it 
to the young king, with a freedom of sentiment bor- 
dering upon disrespect. Three yean after, in 1679, 
he published hia compendium of political philosophy, 
entitled De Jure Regni apud Soofcoa, a work which 
will ever rank him among the spirited defenders of 
the rights of the people to judge of and control the 
oonduct of their governors. He also compiled hia 
life at the request of hia friends, when he had 
reached hia seventy-fourth year, and hia epistolary 
correspondence, which waa at one time very exten- 
sive, waa still continued with some of the friends of 
hia earlier days. 

It is doubtful whether he lived to see hia History 
of Scotland ushered fairly into the world or not. The 
dedication to the king is dated August the twenty- 
ninth, 1682, only thirty days before the death of the 
author, which happened on Friday, the 28th of Sept, 
following, when he had reached the age of seventy- 
six yean and eight months. Notwithstanding the 
many publio situations he held in his lifetime, such 
was the extent of hia charities, that he died poor, and 
waa buried at the expense of the city of Edinburgh, 
in the Gray Friars Churchyard, a great multitude 
attending hia funeral. In 1684, two years after its 
publication, the history was oondemned, along with 
De Jure Regni, by the Parliament of Scotland, and 
every person possessed of copies commanded to sur- 
render them within forty days, in order that they 
might be purged of the offensive and extraordinary 
matters whioh they contained. 

Buchanan during hia life waa a violent and often 
virulent partisan ; and hia character, therefore, has 
been differently estimated according to the political 
and religious views of the writers. As a Latin poet 
and historian, however, there can be but one opinion 
of hia excellence. In the former department no 
modern Latinist has approached him in harmony and 
splendour of diction ; in the latter department he ia 
said to unite the beauties of Livy and Sallust as to 
style, though in other respects he shows a lack of 
judgment in taking up all the tales of old chronicles 
as he found them, and affording to their legendary 
absurdities the currency of his own eloquent embel- 
lishment. Perhaps, after all, it ia as a political writer 
that the world ia chiefly indebted to him, for he waa 
among the first to oombat the old axiom of the 'di- 
vine right of kings,’ and to expound the true rights 
and privileges of the subject. Of Buchanan’s works 
there are two collective editions, one by Ruddiman 
(Edinburgh, 1716, two vols. folio), and one by Bur- 
raann (Leyden, 1726, two vols. 4to). See hia Life by 
Dr. Irving, and that by P. Hume Brown. 

BUCHANAN, Jambs, the fifteenth president of 
the United States of America, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 22d April, 1791 ; died in the same state on 1st 
June, 1868. His father was by birth an Irishman, 
who had quitted Eurone in 1788, and established him- 
self in a format Srony-Batter. James Buchanan 
waa educated nrDickenaon College, Carlisle, where 
he graduated; aubeequently entered the office of 
James Hopkins of Lancaster to study law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1812. In 1814 he was elected 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania, and in 1820 was 
sent to Congress, of whioh he continued a member till 
1881, being re-elected four times. He then entered 
the oareer'of diplomacy, being charged by President 


Jackson with a special mission to Russia for the <*** 
elusion of a commercial treaty. On his return. In 
1888, he was elected to the Senate. Abont this tim e 
the anti-slavery agitation began to assume important. 
Buchanan wished to prevent the agitation f^rifliur 
Congress, by declaring its inoompetency to deal with 
it. He held that constitutionally ft was a question 
for the individual states, and that it waa better tor 
all parties, even for the slaves themselves, tha t it 
should remain so. Under the presidency of Polk 
1846-49, Buchanan was intrusted with the functions 
of secretary of state. The annexation of Texas and 
the war with Mexico were the chief events of his 
administration. During the presidency of General 
Taylor he retired from publio life. In 1868 General 
Pierce, on being elected president, named him am- 
bassador of the United States at London. He held 
this appointment till 1866. The Central 
boundary and the project of the annexation of Cuba 
were the principal subjects disouawd during his em- 
bassy. While maintaining with ability the views of 
his own country, he pined the esteem of that to 
whioh he was deputed by the prudenoe and moderate 
tone of his diplomacy. He returned to America in 
1866, being chosen as candidate for the presidency 
by the Democratic party. He was elected by a large 
majority over Fremont, the Republican candidate, and 
inaugurated in March, 1867. His foreign policy in- 
clined to the aggressive views ha had always advocated, 
but the questions of slavery and state-rights were it 
this period approaching a crisis which made home 
administration of much greater importance. By his 
pro-slavery views, and the firmness and moderation 
of his character, Buchanan suooeeded in delaying the 
storm which burst out on the election of his successor 


Lincoln. His character for statesmanship, however, 
suffered from his vacillation in dealing with the first 
measures of the seceders ; but it must be considered 
that the position of a ruler holding office as the locum 
tenens of his successor is not favourable to a vigorous 
administration in a difficult crisis. He supported the 
administration of Linooln, and lent his influence to 


the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

BUCHANITES, a sect of enthusiasts who sprung 

? at Irvine, in the w. of Scotland, about the year 
88. Mr. White, the minister of a congregation of 
the Relief Church in that town, having been invited 
to preach in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, a female 
named Elizabeth Buchan, the wife of a painter, was 
captivated with his eloquence, and writing to Hm, 
announced that he was the first who had tooken to 
her heart, and requested permission to pay him s vWt 
at Irvine, that the work of her conversion might be 
perfected. On her arrival she wss joyfully received 
by the members of the congregation, engaged without 
intermission in religious exercises, went from house to 
house, conducted family worship, answered questions, 
resolved doubts, explained the Scriptures, and testi- 
fied that the end of the world was at hand, sad that 
it was the duty of every (Christian to abandon the 
concerns of time and prepare for the reception oi 
Christ. Mr. White, favouring her end ^ her views, 
was complained of to the presbytery, by which be w 
deposed irom his ministry. Thus a distinct party 
formed, the meetings of whioh were commonly h 
at night, and on these occasions the new prophets* 
Indulged in her reveries, styling herself the 
the Twelfth of Revelations, and Mr. White her 
bom. Such gross outrage on the oommon *en*« 
the inhabitants occasioned a popular tumult, to 
her from the fury of which the magistrate sen 
under escort to some distance; after which, wi 
clerical friend, and about forty deluded f°Uowem,wj 
wandered up and down the oountry.tiagmgf. __ 
avowing that they were travellers for the New 
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falain, and the expeotants of the immediate ooro hag of 
Christ. They had a common fond on whioh they 
lived, end did not consider it necessary to work, u 
they believed God would not suffer them to want. 
tfrtQBuohan died in 1702, and the eeot soon after 
brotfe up. 

BUCHAREST, or Bukabest (Roumanian, Bum- 
retci , that is, ‘city of joy'), formerly the chief city of 
^Walachia, now the capital of the kingdom of Rou- 
maaia, on the Dlmbovitza, 87 miles from its mouth. 

It is the most populous oity of south-east Europe 
after Constantinople and Budapest, and is spoken 
of by the Roumanians as the Paris of the East. 
Besides being the seat of government, Bucharest is 
the residence of a Greek archbishop. The appear- 
ance of the town is very peculiar. The houses are 
mostly of one story, built of brick, pointed externally, 
and have metal roofs. The streets are mostly narrow 
and crooked, buf though not well kept theyare now 
generally pavid and lighted with gas. The roost 
important of them are the Boulevard, running from 
east to west, the Calea Victoria!, the Lipscani, and 
the KarMStrasse. There are statues to J oan Heliade- 
Radulesou, the father of Roumanian literature; 
George Laser ; and others. Numerous bridges, some 
of iron and some of stone, cross the Dlmbovitza, a 
•mall muddy stream that formerly caused a good deal 
of damage by inundations. From 1885 till 1696 ex- 
tensive fortifications were erected. The inhabitants 
nearly all belong to the Greek Church. The churches 
aro very numerous, but few of them are architec- 
turally noteworthy; the chief being the metropolitan 
cathedral, built in 1656, restored in 1 834, and standing 
on a hill, smd the Roman Catholic oathedral, built 
in 1875-84, one of the chief ornaments of the city. 
Bucharest has a university with four faculties, and 
connected with it a publio library and a museum of 
natural history and antiquities. There are four 
lyoeums, two gymnasia, some technical and military 
schools, a conservatory of music, some girls’ schools, 
and other educational Institutions. There are a few 
fine publio buildingB, of which the most conspicuous 
is the royal palaoe, reoently rebuilt; among the 
others being the new Palace of Justice, the National 
theatre, the athenmum, the post-office, and several 
fine hotels. What chiefly distinguishes Bucharest is 
the magnifioence of the publio gardens. There is a 
mixture in the population of eastern habits, with 
European civilization among the upper classes. The 
manufactures oomprise iron goods, earthenware, 
leather, linen, soap, paper, beer, &c., but they are 
of < 1)0 great importance. There iB an active trade, 
Baoharest being an entrepot both for the kingdom 
of Rouraania and for adjacent countries. It imports 
manufactured goods, and exports grain, wool, honey, 
tallow, and cattle, the produoe of the country. 
In 1698, when -It beoame the capital of Walachia, it 
was only a village. It was pillaged by the Servians 
,n 1716; taken by the Russians in 1769 and 1806; 
occupied by them again in 1828-29 and 1863-54 
hy the Austrians In 1774, 1789, and 1854; was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1847? and beoame the capital of 
Eoumania in 1862. A peace congress was held here 
lac! ^2“73, and another in 1812 (see below), and in 
1886 peace was oonduded here between Servia and 
Pop. (1894), 232,009. 

BUCHAREST, Peace of, May 28, 1812, between 
Russia and the Porte. InNovember,1806,theEmperor 
, exa, \aCT took up arms for the protection of Molda- 
a and Walachia, and on account of the violation of 
e rre 0 navigation of the Bosphorus. He oocupied 
Rw ^ upon wh,oh the Porte declared war against 
J Mraary 7, 1807. An armistice, however, was 
upon at Slobosia, August 24, 1807, and after 
expiration of the truoe in April, 1808, it wu 


tacitly continued; but in April, 1809, the war was 
renewed. The Russians advanced to Bulgaria, and 
after two bloody campaigns remained masters of ths 
Danube, The Porte now offered terms of penos. 

, w , ai °P® n ©d at Bucharest* in December, 

1811. Napoleon did all in his power to induce the 
Porte to continue the war; but the interposition of 
Great Britain and Sweden, as well as the concessions 
of Russia, and the distrust of the Porte towards 
Napoleon, brought to a conclusion the Peace of Bu- 
charest, which was signed May 28. The Porte gave 
up to Russia all Bessarabia and a third of Moldavia, 
with the fortresses of Choczim, Bender, Ismail, and 
Kilia, so that the Pmth, as far as its confluence with 
the Danube, became the boundary between the two 
powers, and from thence the left bank of the Danube 
m far os Kilia, and even to its entrance into the 
Black Sea. The Russians gave back the test of their 
conquests. In AbU the boundaries were established 
as before the war. The boundary then settled be 
tween Russia and Turkey was modified In favour of 
the Porte at the Peace of Paris, 80th March, 1856. 
See Paris (Trfatieb of). 

BU t JH All I A . See Bokhara. 

BUCHER, Anton von, a well-known and murh- 
esteemed Catholic writer against the Jesuits, was 
born in Munich, Jan. 8, 1746, educated In the Latin 
schools of the Jesuits, studied at Ingoldstadt, and was 
consecrated priest in 1768. He died in 1817. In his 
different offices as a publio teacher he did a great 
deal in his day to instruot and enlighten his country. 
His contributions to the history of the Jesuits in 
Bavaria (Beitrrige zur Gesuhiohte der Jesuiten in 
Baiera) are of great historical value. His works 
were published in six vols., Munich, 1819, et seq. 

BTJCHEZ, Philippe Joseph Benjamin, French 
physician and writer, was bom 31st Maroh, 1796, at 
Matagne, a village of the department of Ardenn**. 
After finishing his education at Paris he gave him- 
self up to the study of the natural sciences, and in 
particular to medicine, receiving his doctor’s degree 
in 1 825. He was bitterly hostile to the government 
of the restoration, and was one of those who, in 
1821, founded the French sooietyof Carbonari. He 
became chief editor of the Journal des Progrbs des 
Sciences et Institutions Medioales, and in 1826 as- 
sisted in editing the Produoteur, a weekly paper 
whioh advocated the doctrines of Salnt-Simonlsm. 
As his views ceased to coincide with those of his col- 
leagues, however, he withdrew from the Producteur, 
and in 1831 founded a journal of moral and political 
science, called L'Europ4en, in whioh he expounded 
those doctrines which owe their origin chiefly to him- 
self, and have been collectively denominated ‘Buohez- 
ism'. The fundamental idea of his system is that of 
the progress and development of tho human race. 
But progress presupposes an aim, and this aim must 
be pointed out beforehand, or revealed. Thus the 
idea of progress leads him to the orthodox belief in 
revelation. This theory is worked out in his Intro- 
duction h la Science de l’Histoire (Paris, 1883, 2nd 
edition, 3842), and his Essai d’un Traits Coroplet 
de Philosophic au Point de Vue du Catholicisme et 
du Progrbs (1839). Along with his favour for the 
Catholic Church he still retained his strong democra- 
tic and republican opinions, and in concert with M. 
Roux-Lavergne published Histoire Parlementalre de 
la Revolution Fra^aise, ou Journal des Assemblies 
Nafcionales, depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1816 (forty vols. 
Pans, 1883-38). After the revolution of 1848 be 
was elected to the constituent National Assembly, of 
which he was soon appointed president. This part 
he did not retain beyond the disturbance of the 15tb 
May, on whioh occasion he manifested the utmost 
weakness and indecision. Thenceforth he held aloot 
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fronrpabllo Ufa, prosecuting M« studies end writing of the wheel to be set fen motion. By the moSutlao 
several works, among whieb we may mention Histdre of the wheel the buckets will be alternately er ected 
de la Formation de la Nationality Fraaoaiae (two vols. so as to receive water and Inverted so as to diabharve 
Fa ria, 186 9). His death took placer 1 in Aug. 1865. it; the loaded side will descend, and present the 
BUCHON, Jkak Alkandr*, a distinguished empty buckets in succession to the current, and thus 
French historical writer, was born 21st May, 1791, at keep up a constant revolution of the wheel. 
Mdapfem-SsJon, In the French department of Cher. BUCKINGHAM, or Boon, an inland ooonty, 
Hiving gone to Paris, he became oollaborateur on England, bounded n. and H.w. by ooonty North- 
several liberal journals, and early took part in the aropton; k.l and i. by counties Bsdfcra and 
opposition to the restoration. He was in consequence Hertford; ns. by Middlesex, B.W. by county 
several times prosecuted by the government, end hie Berks, and w. by Oxford; its length, v. to s. is 
written »nch as bis Vie de Tasse (Paris, 1817), about 45 miles; greatest breadth, s. to w., 28 miles! 
were interdicted. In 1821 he gave a oourse of area, 479,360 acres, of whioh 440,000 are supposed 
lectures in the Atheneum on the history of dramatio to be arable. The vale of Aylesbury, stret ching 
art in England; and in the following yean he through the centre of the county, and celebrated lor 
travelled over the mater part of Europe for the pur- its fertility, furnishes rich pasturage for vast nhm- 
pose of collecting documents to illustrate the history ben of cattle and sheep. The soil m this part of the 
of France during the middle ages. Alter his return county is a strong clay loam, varying in depth from 
he published hie Collection dee Chroniques Nationals 2 feet of rich staple, to only a few inches incumbent 
Franchisee, dorites en Langue Vulgaire du XI lime on stiff olay. But though well adapted for grazing, 
au Xvlme Sifeole (forty-seven vols. Paris, 1824-29), it is not considered suitable for tillage, and the por 
which he began with the Chroniques de Froissart tion, therefore, under the plough is very small. In 
(fifteen vols. 1824-26). These chronicles were acoom- this district, as well as over a great portleh. of the 
panied with biographioal notices and with critical and county, the tenures are principally from year to 
other notes, as were also those which he edited for the year — a system which is looked upon with oonsider- 
Panthdon Littdr&ire. Among the latter are Chron- able favour by most of the tenants. There are few 
iques Btranghres relatives aux Expeditions Fransaises large farms in the county, generally they incline to 
pendent le XIHme Sifecle (Paris, 1840). He was be small or of medium size. 

appointed inspeotor of the archives and libraries of Agriculture is perhaps in a more backward state 
Franoe in 1828, and in 1829 inspector-general of the in Buckinghamshire than in some other English 
departmental and communal archives; but he soon counties, but improved methods of oulture, new lm- 
lost his oHice through a change of ministry. The plements, such as reaping and mowing machines 
revolution of July (1880) did not reinstate him in and the steam plough, as well as artificial manures 
his position, and he returned with new ardour to his are now employed, and plenty of excellent fanning 
historical and literary laboura. He died April 30, is to be met with. The total area under all kinds of 
1846. In addition to the works of this indefatigable orops, bare fallow and grass iB somewhat more than 
writer already mentioned, we may notioe his His- 400,000 acres, of which considerably more than half 
toire Populaire des Francis (Paris, 1832); La Grhce is in permanent pasture. The chief cereal crops are 
Continental at la Horde (1848); and his Histoire wheat, barley, and oats, eaoh occupying annually 
des Gonqudtes et de i’^tablissement des Francois from about 22,000 to 30,000 acres; but here, as else- 
dans les Jfttata de l’ancienue Grfece sous les Villa- where in recent years, corn orops have diminished 
Hardouin (1846), besides his editions of Brantdme, in area, while pasture has increased. Dairying is 
Ac., and his articles in cyclopedias and magazines. much practised. Between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
BUCK, the male of the fallow-deer, also of rabbits lbs., or about 1900 tons of butter, are annually made 
and other animals. in this county, the greater part of which is sent by 

BUCK -BEAN, Boo-bean, or Marsh -trxfoil contract t6 London. Milk and cream cheeses are 
{Mtnyanthes tnfdiata ), a beautiful British plant also made for the London market, and large num- 
belonging to the Menyantheie, a subdivision of here of calves are sold. Pigs and duoks are reared 
the natural order of the Gentianacese. It is com- in great numbers; the former more especially on the 
mon in spongy, boggy soils, and besides inhabiting dairy farms, where they are fed on skim aoa butter 
Britain is found throughout Europe as well os in milk. The breeding and fattening of cattle are 
Siberia and North America. It flowers in Britain largely carried on, and muoh attention is now paid 
about the latter end of June. It has a procumbent to the quality and purity of the stook. Herefords 
stem rising to a height of 6 or 12 inches, and and short horns are favourite breeds. The breeding 
covered by the sheaths of the leaves, and a creeping of horses is also carried on with success, many of 
jointed root The leaves are trifoliate (like those of these being for the London market, 
clover), with obtuse, ovate leaflets. The flower-stalk The manufactures of Buckinghamshire are unim- 
terminates in a thyrse of white flowers, rose-coloured portant, among them being straw-plaiting and toe 
outwardly. The calyx is five-parted, the corolla making of thread lace, which furnishes employment 
funnel-shaped, spreading, and clothed on the inner to a number of females and children; the making of 
surface with a ooating of dense fleshy hairs. The wooden articles, such as beeohen chain, turnery, Ac. 
fruit consists of a one oelled, two-valved capsule con- is carried on; there are also paper-mills, silk-mula 
taining numerous seeds. The whole plant, the root Ac. The mineral productions of this county^e ol 
especially, has an intensely bitter taste, and an ex- no great importance. The county is watered by 
tract of it ranks as a valuable tonio quite equal in its the Ouse, the Thame, and the Thames; and is in- 
effecta to gentian. It is not so frequently employed tersected by the London and North-Western KaM- 
now, however, used to be. It is said to *be way, and part of the Great Western system. Ab® 

beneficial in isHraittent fevers, gout, liver com- county of Buckingham comprises eight hundreds- 
plaints, dropsy, scurvy, Ac. In the N. of Europe it Those of Stoke, Burnham, and DesborougharekuoWD 
u sometimes used instead of hops to give bitterness as * the Chiltem Hundreds.' Buckingham is nominally 
t6 beer; and in Lapland an unpalatable kind of the county town, but Aylesbury is the # a®***® 
bread is made from the powdered roots. Buckinghamshire used to oontain three pariisan • 

BttOKEBUEG. See Lipfe. tary boroughs, namely, Aylesbury, Buckingham, 

BUCKETS, in water-wheels, are a series of cavities High or Chipping Wycombe, which now rive nam 
Into which foe water is delivered, on the circumference corresponding parliamentary divisions. The coon j 
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thus return* three members to the House of Com- 
mons, but no separate borough representatives. 
Pan. In 1891, 185,284; In 1901, 195,584. 

BUCKINGHAM, a municipal and formerly a pari, 
borough of England, eapltal of the oounty of its own 
name, 50 miles xr.w. of London, on a bmnoh of the 
London and North-Western Railway, It is pleas- 
antly situated on a peninsula formed by the Ouse, 
which almost encompasses the town, and is here 
crossed by three stone bridges. The houses are 
mostly of Wok; the streets.straggling and irregular, 
paved, and lighted with g*as. The town-hall and 
jail are large and commodious buildings. The church, 
erected in 1781, is a spacious structure, with a square 
tower, surmounted by an elegant spire; and there 
are, besides, places of worship for Independents, 
Wesley ans and the Society of Friends; also a free 
grammar-school, founded by Edward VI. ; and several 
alms-houses. The manufacture of lace, formerly 
carried on here to some extent, of late yean has 
greatly declined if not altogether oeased. Malting 
and tanning are carried on to some extent; and a 
good deal of business is done in wool and hops. In 
the vioinity are several limestone quarries, and one 
of marble. The borough formerly returned two 
members to the House of Commons, but was de- 
prived of one of them by the Reform Act of 1867, 
and of the other by that of 1885. Buckingham for- 
merly gave the title of duke to the family of Temple. 
Pop. in 1881, 8585; in 1891, 3864; In 1901, 8151. 

BUCKINGHAM, Georgs Vil likes, Duke or, 
the unworthy favourite of James I. and Charles I. 
of England, was born, 1592, at Brookesby, in Leices- 
tershire, of a family which came thither from Nor- 
mandy In the time of William the Conqueror. His 
father was George Villiers, Knight; his mother was 
descended from the ancient family of Beaumont. 
His father died when he was thirteen, and at eighteen 
years of age he was sent to France, where he resided 
three years, and acquired great skill in all bodily 
exercises. This, together with his beauty of person 
and graceful manners, made so great an impression 
on James I., who gave him the familiar name of 
Steenie, that in less than two years he was made a 
knight, a gentleman of the bed-chamber, baron, vis- 
count, Marquis of Buckingham, lord high-admiral, 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports, Ac., and at last 
dispenser of all the honours, offices, favours, and 
revenues of the three kingdoms, aooording to the 
dictates of his ambition, his cupidity, and his caprice. 
The nation was indignant at seeing merit undervalued, 
the people trampled upon, the nobility humbled, 
the crown impoverished and degraded, to elevate and 
enrich a weak and insolent favourite. Such rapid 
and undeserved promotion likewise oaused many 
private jealousies, and his character was freely, and 
probably in some respects falsely, aspersed. In 
1623 he engaged in a romantic adventure with 
Charles, Prince of Wales, in connection with which 
traitorous views have been attributed to him. The 
Earl of Bristol was negotiating a marriage for the 
prince with the Infanta of Spain. Buckingham 
persuaded the prince to go to Madrid, and carry on 
his suit in person. They set out Incognito, passed 
through various adventures, and saw on their way 
the Prinoess Henrietta Maria of France, whom 
Charles afterwards married. The result of this jour- 
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proxy for Charles I., to ma trj the Prinoess Bend* 
etta Maria. In the following year the unpopularity 
of the war with Spain, and the failure of the expe- 
dition to Cadis, caused his Impeachment, flaw the 
oon*e<mences of which he was saved by Ms favour 
with the king. His intrigues soon after brought on 
a war with France, and he was intrusted withan ex- 
pedition to succour the Roehellese, but they refused 
h« aid, and he oarried hie force* to the Isle of lthd, 
where, afterthree monthsspeutln unskilful operations, 
he suffered a defeat in re- embarking which cost 2000 
men. Notwithstanding this proof of incapacity, a 
large foroe was again Intrusted to him to renew the 
attempt on Rochelle. He went to Portsmouth to 
superintend the preparation, and while there he was 
assassinated, Aug. 24, 1628, by John Felton, a lieu- 
tenant who had withdrawn from the army In conse- 
quence of being disappointed of promotion. 

BUCKINGHAM, Georgs Villiers, Dgkb of, 
son of the preceding, was born at Wallingford House, 
in Westminster, Jan. 30, 1628. After studying at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he travelled abroad, and 
on his return home, after the commencement of the 
civil war, he was presented to the king at Oxford. 
He served in the royal army, under Prinoe Rupert 
and Lord Gerard. His estate was seised by the 
Parliament; but having obtained the restoration of 
it, he travelled with his brother into France aud 
Italy. In 1648 he returned to England, and was 
with Charles II. in Scotland, and at the battle of 
Worcester. He followed that prinoe abroad, and 
served as a volunteer in the French army in Flan- 
ders. He afterwards returned to England, and in 
1657 married the daughter of Lord Fairfax, by 
which means he repaired the ruin of his fortune in 
the royal cause. He, however, preserved the favour 
of Charles II., and at the Restoration was made 
master of the horse. He also became one of the 
king’s confidential ministers, who were designated by 
the appellation of the eotbal (1667-73). His political 
conduct was, like his general behaviour, characterized 
by unprincipled levity and imprudence. In 1666 he 
engaged in a conspiracy to effect a change of the 
government; notwithstanding whioh, he recovered 
the favour of King Charles, which he repeatedly 
abused. The profligacy of his private life was noto- 
rioua He seduced the Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
killed her husband in a duel; and he was more than 
suspected of having been the instigator of the in- 
famous Colonel Blood to his brutal outrage against 
the Duke of Ormond, whom he attempted, with the 
assistance of other ruffians, to carry to Tyburn, and 
hang on the common gallows. In 1677 ne was, to- 
gether with the Earls of Shaftesbury and Salisbury 
and Lord Wharton, committed to the Tower for a 
oontempt, by order of the House of Lords; but, on 
petitioning the king, they were released After 
plotting against the government with the Dissenters, 
aud making himself an object of oontempt to all 
parties, he died at Kirkby Moorside, in Yorkshire, 
April 16, 1687. Pope (Moral Essays, epistle 8rd) 
has more strikingly than accurately described his 
death. His abilities were far superior to those of 
his father ; and among his literary compositions, the 
comedy, or rather the witty burlesque, of the 
Rehearsal may be mentioned as a work whioh 
displays no common powers, and which greatly oon- 


declared with Spain, and Bristol was impeached 
Buckingham was oreated a duke during his absence, 
*». W T at * ver “koonduefc may have been associated 
with the design or execution of his mission, his 
»vour with the king and prinoe remained unim- 
paired James died in March, 1625, and in May of 
same year Buckingham was sent to France as 
Vol I L 


d been corrupted by Diyden and others. 
BUCKINGHAM, James Silk, a noted traveller 
d leoturer, was the son of a seafaring man in the 
ilage of Flushing, near Falmouth, and was born 
ereta 1786. H. »ttend*d .ohool 
.tog urly manlfwUd » 

h, made three voyages to Lisbon while yet a mere 
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boy. On the last el these be wee taken captive with 
the ship, and detained a prisoner for some time in 
Spain, bat was ultimately liberated and returned to 
England. He then entered the employment of a 
bookseller and nautical instrument maker at Devon* 
port, when he continued for three or four yean; but 
at last, urged by a sudden whim, set off again to sea, 
and almost as quickly deserted and returned to his 
friends. He then betook himself to the study of 
law, but his fickle temper led him soon to abandon 
that also, and though not vet twenty yean old, he 
got married, and set up a shop for the sale of books 
and nautical instruments. This also proved an unfor- 
tunate speculation, and the young adventurer pro- 
ceeded to London in the hopes of obtaining an ap- 
pointment on board a West Indiaman, which he at 
last suooeeded in doing; but while waiting for it had 
to work as a printer in order to support himself and 
make remittances to his wife and onild. As captain 
or chief officer he made several voyages to the West 
Indies, and afterwards quitted this line for a similar 
employment in the Mediterranean trade. He then 
resolved to settle at Malta as a ship-owner and mer- 
chant, but this project was frustrated by adverse clr- 
oumstanoes, and he set off to try his fortunes in 
Egypt. He suooeeded in obtaining from Mohammed 
Ali a commission to examine the isthmus of Suez, and 
report on the practicability of carrying a canal through 
it from the Bed Sea to the Mediterranean. Nothing 
definite was accomplished in this matter, and the 
pasha then gave Buckingham a commission to pur- 
chase ships for him in India, and encourage a trade 
between that oountry and Egypt. With this view 
he proceeded to Bombay, and arrived there in 1816, 
but found strong prejudices existing against Moham- 
med All, and an unwillingness to have anything to 
do with him, and he acoordingly accepted the com- 
mand of a ship belonging to the Imaum of Musoat, 
with the view of trading to Ohina on behalf of that 
potentate. On this intention becoming known to the 
authorities at Bombay, and also the circumstance 
that he had no lioense from the East India Company 
to reside in India, he reoeived orders to return to 
England, but after considerable difficulty was at last 
allowed to return to Egypt in one of the Company’s 
ships. Here he had another interview with the 
pasha, who furnished him with a firman and other 
assistance, by means of which he effeoted an o\ erland 
journey to India, through Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. In 181 6 he established a journal in Calcutta, 
but the censorship of the press was then in full force 
in India, and Buckingham, having offended govern- 
ment by the boldness of his animadversions, his 
printing-presses were seized, and he himBelf com- 
pelled to quit the presidency of Bengal and return 
to England. On his arrival there a subscription was 
set on foot to reimburse him for the losses which he 
had sustained by the proceedings of the Indian gov- 
ernment. and about this time he began to deliver 
lectures in London on behalf of free-trade to the 
East, and the extinction of the East India Company's 
monopoly. He also established the Atheneum — well 
known as a literary journal — and prepared for the 


beoatne secretary to the British and Foreign Institute 
— a literary dub which he had mainly contributed to 
form; but in this oapaoity he unfortunately drew 
upon himself the animadversions of Fundi, which 
at last fairly extinguished the sooiety. In the 
vean of his life his principal occupation was deliver- 
ing lectures in various parts of the oountry, and, from 
his ohoioe of subjects and popular and pleasing style 
they were attended with considerable success. He 
was a zealous promoter of the temperance cause, and 
president of the London Temperance League. In 
1849 appeared his National Evils and Practical Re- 
medies. He has also published two vole. on Belgium, 
the Rhine, and Switzerland, and two on Franoe and 
Piedmont, the result of tours on the Continent. Ills 
last work was his Autobiography, the first two vols. 
of which appeared in 1856, but its completion was 
prevented by the author’s death on 80th June of 
that year. A few yean before hiB death the East 
India Company granted him a pension, which was 
afterwards continued to his widow, and he had also 
a pension of £200 a year from the civil list. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. See London. 

BUOKLAND, Rev. William, D.D., an eminent 
geologist, was born at Axminster, in Devon, in 1784, 
and was eduoated first at Winchester, and afterwards 
at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. He took his de 
gree of B.A. in 1808, and obtained a fellowship in 
1808. From early childhood he had been familiar 
with the ammonites and other fossils in the lias 
quarries near his native town, and with advancing 
years the bent of his mind to geological pursuits was 
developed and confirmed. In 1818 his known abilities 
in this department procured him the appointment of 
reader in mineralogy at Oxford, and so well did he 
maintain and extend his reputation, that in 1818 a 
new readership, that of geology, was bestowed on 
him, having been expressly instituted on his behalf. 
In 1820 he delivered before the University of Oxford 
a lecture, which was afterwards published under the 
title of Vindicis Geologic®, or the Connection of 
Religion with Geology Explained. In the course of 
his geological rambles throughout England his inter- 
est had been largely excited by the examination of 
the deposits of animal remains in oaves in various 
parts of the country. To these he was the first to 
direct public attention; and on the discoveries then 
made by him, and the disclosures thereby afforded of 
the animals inhabiting England in the pre-historic 
era, the fame of Dr. Buokland as a geologist more 
especially rests. A paper contributed by him to the 
Philosophical Transactions in 1822, entitled, Acoount 
of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth and Bones of Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Bear, Tiger, and 
Ilyaena, and Sixteen other Animals, discovered in a 
Cave at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, in the Year 1821, pro- 
cured for him the Copley medal; and on this was 
subsequently founded his Reliquin Diluvian®, or 
Observations on the Ozganio Remains attesting the 
Aotion of an Universal Deluge^ published in 1828. 
In 1826 he was presented by his college to the living 
of Stoke Charity, near Whitohuroh, Hants, and the 
same year he became one of the canons in the Christ- 
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appeared Travels in Palestine; in 1826, Travels in married Miss Mary Morl&nd, of Abingdon. 

Arabia; in 1827, Travels in Mesopotamia; and in he acted as president at the seoond meeting “ the 

1830, Travels iiWlsdpHa and Media. In 1832 he British Association for the Advancement of Soienc^ 

was chosen menJffir of Parliament for Sheffield, and andread numerous papers before that body atdiffere^® 
retained his seat till 1887, Subsequently to this he times. Dr. Bu oklan d was one of the eight stiectea 
made a tour of three years in America, resulting in to write the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises, anai 
the publication of eight volumes on the United States, 1886 his eBBay was published, under the title of tteo- 
and one on British North Amerioa. A great part of logy and Mineralogy considered with Reference _ 
these is oooupied by statistics and other ponderous Natural Theology. On the recommendation oi o 
matter — a circumstance which is generally character- Robert Feel he was made, in 1846, Dean of v* 
istio of Buckingham's books of travel. In 1848 he minster, and in 1847 was appointed one of toe crus- 
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taM of thi British Muieum. About 1846 he began 
to exhibit symptoms o! mental aberration, which ter* 
urinated In a hopeless Imbecility. He died at Clap- 
ham, near London, on 14th August, 1856. Besides 
the works above indicated, he contributed an immense 
number of papers to various societies and periodicals. 

A memoir of him has been written by his son, and 
prefixed to an edition of his Bridgewater Treatise. 
He wae a fellow of the Geological Society from 1818. 
and of the Royal Society from 1818. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thohab, an eminent historical 
writer, was born on 24th November, 1822. He was 
the son of a wealthy merchant, and reoeived his edu- 
cation partly at home, and partly at Dr, Hallo- 
way's School, Gordon House, Kentish Town. His 
delicate health prevented his remaining long at 
school, but his love of learning and indefatigable in- 
dustry as a student supplied any deficiencies in his 
training, and he was to a great extent self-educated. 
At an early age he entered his father’s counting- 
house, but he displayed no aptitude for business; 
and when at the age of eighteen his father’s death 
left him an ample fortune, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to study. The only thing he allowed to dis- 
tract him from his more serious pursuits was his 
favourite game of ohess, in which he attained such 
exoelienoe as to be recognized as one of the first 
English masters of the game ; but even this he gave 
up when he found it encroached too much on Mb 
time. He had formed a plan, to which he dedicated 
his life, of writing the History of Civilization in 
England In conformity with certain philosopMcal 
principles, and with an exhaustive treatment in 
regard to details which he deemed indispensable 
to historical accuracy, wMoh made the work he 
had undertaken one of almost incalculable magni- 
tude. He only succeeded in finisMng two volumes; 
the first, published in 1858, stated with copious illus- 
trations the plan of the work ; the second, issued in 
1861, contained a digression on the histories of Scot- 
land and Spain, intended further to illustrate his 
design, and demonstrate the principles on which it 
was based. These works gave rise to much contro- 
versy, but it has been generally agreed that they 
exhibit great boldness and originality of design, with 
profound and accurate scholarship, and possibly also 
with a good deal of what was the object of the his- 
torian's strongest aversion in others, dogmatism. He 
died at Damascus on 29th May, 1862, when on a 
voyage undertaken for the restoration of his health. 
BUCKLER See Shield. 

BUCKTHORN (Rhamnua eatharticus), a shrub, 
native of Britain, usually found in woods and hedges, 
nat. order Rhamnaoem. The stem it covered with a 
dark-brown bark, and divides into numerous branohes 
with strong spines. It grows to 7 or 8 feet The 
leaves are elliptical and serrated. The male and 
female flowers are on different plants. The calyx is 
d a greenish yellow. There Is no oorolla. The 
uult is a round black bony, containing four seeds. 
It flowers in May, and the seeds ripen in September. 
The berries are medicinal. They form a powerful 
purgative, but being harsh in action are seldom used 
to modem practice. The juioe of the ripe berries, 
mixed with alum, forms die sap-green of artists, 
hark yields a beautiful yellow dye. 

BUCKWHEAT, or Branx (Pdygonumfagopynm), 
* plant of the order Polygonem, with branched herba- 
°wus stem, somewhat arrow-Bhaped leaves, and pur- 
push-white flowers, growing to the height of about 80 
todies, and bearing a small triangular grain of a 
brownish-black without and white within. The stalk 
5 round and hollow, generally green, but sometimes 
*to8®d with red. It is jointed, with lateral branohes 
***”*08 out at the joints. Buckwheat was first 
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brought to Europe from Asia by the Crusaders, tnd 
hence in Fiance is often celled Saracen com. It is 
cuMvaJed in China and other eastern orantries as 
a bread com. It is sown here in May or June, and 
ripens rapidly, thriving In the poorest soil. The 
flowws appear about July, and the seeds ripen in 
October ; but so tender are the plants that a single 
night’s sharp frost will destroy a whole crop. As a 
grain, buckwheat has been principally cultivated for 
oxen, swine, and poultry; and although far- 
mers state that a single bushel of it is e qual In 
quality to two bushels of oats, others assert that it 
is a very unprofitable food. Mixed with bran, chaff, 
or pain, it is sometimes given to homes. Tim flour 
of buckwheat is oocarionaDy used for bread, bat more 
frequently for the thin cakes called crumpetf. In 
Germany it serves as an ingredir nt in pottage, pud- 
dings, and other food. In Pennsylvania it is very 
extensively used throughout the winter in cakes, 
which are rooked upon a gridiron. Beer may be 
brewed from it, and by distillation it yields an ex- 
cellent spirit it is used extensively in Danzig in 
the preparation of cordial waters. The beat mode of 
harvesting this grain is said to be by pulling it out 
of the ground like flax, stripping off the seeds with 
the hand, and collecting these into aprons, or cloths 
tied roun d the waist Buckwheat is much culti vated 
by the proservers of game as a food for pheasants. 
If left standing it affords both food and shelter to 
the birds during winter. With some farmers it is 
the practice to sow buckwheat for the purpose only 
of ploughing it into the ground as a manure for the 
land. The best time for ploughing it in is when it 
is in full blossom, allowing the land to rest till it de- 
composes, Whilst green it serves as food for sheep 
and oxen, and mixed with other provender it may 
also be given with advantage to horses. If sown in 
April two green crops may be procured during the 
season. The blossoms may be used for dyeing a 
brown colour. It is frequently cultivated in the 
Middle United States of America and also in Bra- 
bant, as food for bees, who aro very fond of it, and 
to whose honey it imparts a flavour by no means un- 
pleasant. The principal advantage of buokwheat is 
that it is capable of being cultivated upon land 
which will produce scarcely anything else, and that 
its culture, compared with that of other grain. Is 
attended with little expense. 

BUD. Buds are modified shoots in whioh, owing 
to the non-development of the axis, the lateral organs 
hocome crowded together. They contain the rudi- 
ments of future organs, as stems, branches, leaves, 
and organs of fructifioation. The usual form of a 
bud 1 b an elongated ovoid, and according to their 
position they are described as terminal , that is, 
formed at the end of a branch, or axillary, that is, 
produced in the axils of a leaf. Besides the rudi- 
mentary organs found in the interior, buds are in 
cold or temperate climates often covered externally 
with a visoous and resinous coating, and furnished 
internally with a downy tissue, destined to defend 
the inolosed organs from the rigour of winter. No 
envelopes of this kind are observed on the buds of 
the greater number of tropical plants. Buds on 
exogenous plants are in their commencement cellular 
prolongations from the medullary rays, which force 
their way through the bark. The cellular portion 
is surrounded by spiral vessels, and covered with 
rudimentary leaves. When the vascular part of the 
bud develops the central eellular P° L rtl0 “ r f m . a , “ 
pith, inclosed in a medullary sheath, which isolate 
!t from the parent stem. Thus it rema^ tMthe 
second year. The bud here described, whioh con 
tains the rudiinentB of future leaves, branchy Ao., 
is called a leaf -bud. Sometimes more than one bud 
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b found in or near the axQ of * single loaf, In which 
omc all bnt the proper axillary bad are called acces- 
sory bods. The bade begin to show themselves at 
aoon at the leaves have taken their foil development. 
They are then very email, ae the developed leaves 
absorb the nutritive juices of the plant, leaving them 
little nourishment. On the fall of the leaf they en- 
large, and take the form they are to retain during 
winter, in which season they are stationary. On the 
return of soring they begin to swell, and burst the 
soales whioh fora their external oovering, and the 
young shoots whioh these have served to protect now 
make their appearanoe. The external soales of the 
bud are usually deciduous, that is, fall off when the 
young shoot appears ; sometimes, however, they are 
persistent These scales sometimes represent leaf- 
blades, as in lilac; sometimes stipules, as in the 
beech; or petioles, as In the horse-chestnut Flower- 
buds are produced In the axil of leaves called floral 
leaves or bracts. They are not capable of extension 
by the development of the central cellular portion, 
and instead of the conservative organs of plants, 
leaves and branohes, they produce the reproductive 
organs, flowers and fruit Perennial herbaoeous 
plants spring from a subterranean bud called the 
turio, which is developed annually, and from which 
the new stem is produoed. The bulb is a species of 
bud of this kind. The arrangement of the leaves in a 
leaf-bud is called its vernation ; of the petals and 
sepals in a flower-bud, its attivation. 

BUDAPEST, the offioial name of the united towns 
of Buda or Ofen and Pest (or Pesth), the one on the 
right the other on the left, of the Danube, forming 
the capital of Hungary, the seat of the Hungarian 
parliament and supreme courts. Buda, whioh is the 
smaller of the two, and lies on the west bank of the 
ri ver (here flowingsouth ), consists of the fortified Upper 
Town on a hill, the Lower Town (or Water Town) 
at the foot of the hill, and several other quarters, 
including Old Buda further up the river. Among 
the chief buildings are the royal castle and several 
palaoes, the arsenal, town-hall, government offices, 
Ac., the ohuroh of St Matthew, dating from the thir- 
teenth century, during the Turkish occupation a 
mosque for 160 years, and recently rebuilt; and the 
finest Jewish synagogue in the empire. Pest or the 
portion of Budapest on the left or east bank of the 
river, oonslsts of the inner town of Old PeBt on the 
Danube^ and a semicircle of districts— Leopoldstadt, 
Theresienstadt, Elizabethstadt, Ac. — which have 
grown up around it The river is at this point 
somewhat wider than the Thames at London, and 
the broad quays of Pest extend along it for from 
two to three miles. It is spanned by fine suspension 
and other bridges. Pest retains, on the whole, fewer 
signs of antiquity than many less venerable towns. 
Its fine frontage on the Danube is modern, and in- 
cludes the new houses of parliament, the academy of 
science, exchange, custom-house, and other important 
buildings. The oldest church dates from 1600; the 
largest building is a huge pile used as barracks and 
arsenal. Other buildings include the old and the 
new town-house, national museum, national theatre, 
university buildings, various palaces, the opera-house, 
Ao. Budapest contains the most important of the 
three universitlesof Hungary, attended by about 4600 
students and hai angfltyer ! 220 professors, lecturers, 
Ao. Another imPfctant educational institution is the 
teohnioal high schools, with 60 teaohen and 1100 to 
1200 students, and a library of 60,000 volumes. In 


Vienna in the empire. Its chief manufactures are 
machinery, gold, silver, copper, and iron wares, 
oheiolcals. textile goods, leather, tobaoco, Ac. A 
large trade -is done In grain, wine, wool, cattle, Ac. 


Budapest is 


in character and sent!. 


ment, and as a factor in the national life may 
be regarded as equivalent to the rest of Hungary. 
Old Bnda was founded by the Romans about I&O4.D1 
Pest Is of muoh later origin. Prom 1641 to 1686 
s of a Tori “ 


being then driven out The towns were united as one 
municipality in 1878. It was not until 1700 that the 


joint population of the two towns was little mote 
60,000; in 1890 it was 606,884; in 1000, 788,822. 

BUDDHA, or The Buddha (that is, ( the enlight- 
ened’), the sacred name of the founder of Buddhism, 
who would appear (aooording to the judgment of 
those scholars who have given most attention to this 
point) to have lived in the fifth century b.o. His 
personal name was Siddhartha, and his family name 
Gautama: and he is often called also Sakya-muul 
(from SaJcya, the name of his tribe, and mum, a 
Sanskrit word meaning solitary). His father wm 
K ing of Kapilavastu, a few days’ journey north of 
Benares. Siddhartha was early filled with a deep 
compassion for the degeneracy and misery of the 
human race, and a deep feeling of the vanity of 
earthly things. His melancholy thought! would not 
be stifled in the enjoyments of his father’s oourt: he 
must find peaoe for his own soul, and bestow It upon 
others. To this end he left bis father’s oourt, and 
after having attended the schools of the Brahmans 
without profit, and lived for yean a life of solitude 
and asceticism, he at last, by dint of profound medi- 
tation, acquired dear notions on the life of man and 
his relations to the universe, and found out the true 
path which was to lead his fellow-oreatures to the 
goal of life. It was then that he beoame the Buddha, 
and began to teach his new faith in opposition to 
the prevailing Brahmanism. The first plaoe at which 
he taught, or, in the mystio phrase of Buddhism, 
•turned the wheel of the law’, was Benarea He 
soon made many converts, especially among the lowly 
and oppressed, for his teaching was addressed to aU 
alike, without distinction of person or oaste. Many 
of the Brahmans also joined him, wearied with the 
severe and oppressive observances of their own re- 
ligion, which contrasted so unfavourably with the 
simplicity of the new faith. Among his earliest con- 
verts were the monarchs of Magadha and Kosala, in 
whose kingdoms he chiefly passed the latter portion 
of his life, reepeoted, honoured, and protected. . 

The theory of the * four sublime verities ’ lies at 
the foundation of the doctrines of the Buddhists. 
The first verity is that pain is inseparable from ex- 
istence, inasmuch as existence brings old age, sick- 
ness, and death; the second, that pain is the offspring 
of desire, and of faults which desire has made us 
commit in previous states of existence (for Sakya- 
muni adopted fully the prevailing doctrine of Brah- 
manism with regard to the transmigration of souls) 
or in the present; the third verity tells us that exist- 
ence, and therefore pain, can only cease through 
Nirvana; the fourth, that in order to attain Nirvana 
our desires and passions must be suppressed, every 
obstacle to the extinction of desire must be set aside, 
the most extreme self-renunoiation must be practised, 
and we must, in short, forget our own personality 
so far as possible. The last verity is the nw** ^ 
portant in its practical application, as porting 
the way to B&lvation ana providing ». rn ? e ° 


the way to b& 1 ration ana providing » 
duct. The way to salvation consists of eight P* 1 ?" 
or conditions that a man must fulfil. The first w 
Buddhistic language right view; the second 
judgment; the third is right language ; the 5* T«-*th 
right purpose; the fifth is right prqfiunon; the 
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fti rigid oppUo etim ; the warm nth Is rigki memory; 
the eighth is right meditation. The five fundamental 
precepts ol the Buddhist moral code are— not to kilL 
not to steal, not to oommit adultery, not to lie, and 
not to jive way to drunkenness. To these there are 
added five others of leas importanoe, and binding more 
particularly on the religious class, such as to abstain 
from repasts taken out of season, from theatrical re- 
presentations, Ac. There are six fundamental virtues 
to be practised by all men alike, vis. charity, purity, 
patience, courage, contemplation, and knowledge. 
These are the virtues that are said to ' oonduct a man 
to the other shore.' The devotee who strictly prac- 
tises them has not yet attained Nirvana, but is on 
the road to it. The Buddhist virtue of ohsrity is 
universal in Its application, extending to all creatures 
and demanding sometimes the greatest self-denial and 
sacrifice. There is a legend that the Buddha in one 
of his stages of existence (for he had passed through 
innumerable transmigrations before becoming 'the 
enlightened’) gave himself up to be devoured by a 
farnkhlng lioness which was unable to suckle her 
young ones. There are other virtues, leu Important, 
indeed, than the six cardinal ones, but still binding 
on believers. Thus not only is lying forbidden, but 
evil -speaking, coarseness of language, and even vain 
and frivolous talk, must be avoided. Buddhist meta- 
physios are comprised in three theories — the theory 
of transmigration (borrowed from Brahmanism), the 
theory of the mutual connection of causes, and the 
theory of Nirvana. The first requires no explanation. 
According to the second, life is the result of twelve 
conditions, which are by turns causes and effects. 
Thus there would be no death were it not for birth; 
It is therefore the effeot of which birth is the cause. 
Again, there would be no birth were there not a con- 
tinuation of existence. Existence has for its cause 
our attachment to things, which again has its origin 
in desire; and so on through sensation, contact, the 
organs of sensation and the heart, name and form, 
ideas, Ac., up to ignorance. This ignorance, how- 
ever, is not ordinary ignorance, but the fundamental 
error which causes us to attribute permanence and 
reality to things. This, then, is the primary origin 
of existence and all its attendant evils. Nirvana is 
eternal salvation from the evils of existence, and the 
end which every Buddhist is supposed to seek. It 
Is not so easy to determine exactly what this Nir- 
vana means, however; but the best authorities (Bur- 
nouf. Tumour, Spence Hardy, Barth41emy Saint- 
Hilaire, Ac.) affirm that it means the complete an- 
nihilation of the thinking principle. Sakya-muni 
did not leave his doctrines in writing; he declared 
them orally, and they were carefully treasured up by 
his diBriples, and written down after his death The 
determination of the canon of the Buddhist scriptures 
we now possess them was the work of three suc- 
cessive councils, and was finished two centuries at 
least before Christ. The religion soon spread through 
Hindustan, though it was afterwards (probably 
through persecution) entirely banished from it. Many 
rock-temples, inscriptions, Ac., testify to its formei 
prevalence in this region. From Hindustan it spread 
ni all directions — to Ceylon, Java, Cochin-China, 
J* 08 * Burmah, Pegu, Nepaul, Tibet, Mongolia, Tar- 
tary, China (where Buddha is oalled Fo), and Japan, 
in which countries it still prevails. At present it Is 
perhaps a third of the human race. 
BUDDING, in gardening, is the art of multiply- 
ing plants by causing the leaf-bud of one species (or, 
more commonlr • ■ ‘ f • ■ 
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iJSi r P ?*^ 011 afterwards removed by a sudden 
iwk of the operator’s finger and thumb, aided bv the 


budding-knife. An incision In the bark of the atoek 
is then made in the form of a T; the two side lips are 
pushed aside, the bud is thrust between the hark and 
the wood, the upper end of Its bark Je out to a level 
withjhe cross arm of the J, and the whole Is bound 
up with netting or worsted, the point of the bud 
alone being left exposed. In performing the opera- 
toon, a knife with a thin fiat handle, and a Made with 
a peculiar edge is required. The following 
are essential to the suooeaa of the operation:— Pint, 
the bud must be ' ripe,’ that is, fully formed— which 
la known by its plumpness end hardness. If too 
young, it will not succeed, because it has not acquired 
vitality enough to depend upon its own resources, 
until that new growth has taken plaoe which attaches 
it to the stock. If too old, 1 sprung,' or beginning to 
grow, it is also unfit for use, because the new organa 
belonging to the young growth need an instant and 
uninterrupted supply of rood, which in the beg inning 
the bud cannot obtain from the branch. Seoondly, 
the bark of the stock must 1 run freely,’ that la, must 
separate readily from the wood below it. This sepa- 
ration is ueoess&ry In order that the bud may be in- 
serted beneath the bark; and ia always attended by 
the presenoe of a large quantity of the viadd matter 
called cambium, which is in fact a mixture of young 
tissue in the act of organizing and of orgaaixable 
matter. The bud coming in contact with this sub- 
stance, young and full of vitality, readily forms an 
adhesion with it, and thus the operation is complete. 
On this acoount young branches should always be 
ohoBen, since the bark never runs so freely, that is, 
there is never so great a collection of cambium under 
it in old branches. Those of the year in which the 
operation is performed are the best, provided they 
are advanced towards maturity. Shoots far advanced 
in a second year's growth are, however, often used, 
and with success. With regard to the time of per- 
forming the operation, autumn is preferred in this 
country, but it may be practised also in spring. 
Buds take better in autumn, because the stock has 
at that period oeased growing, and is chiefly occupied 
in Btoring up the organizable material required for 
the nutrition of the young organs, of which the bud, 
by the act of insertion, has become one It ought to 
be borne in mind that the nearer the constitution of 
the stock approaches that of the hud, the greater is 
the success that attends this operation. If they are 
in any considerable degree dissimilar, the operation 
becomes precarious; if very different, it is impracti- 
cable. 

BUDE, Guillaume, more generally known under 
the Latin form Bvdceue, one of the greatest French 
scholars of his time, was bom at Paris in 1467, and 
died in 1540. He was royal librarian and master of 
requites. From his twenty-fourth year he devoted 
himself to study with the greatest zeal, in particular 
to belles-lettres, to mathematics, and to Greek. 
Among his philosophical, philological, and juridical 
works, his treatise L)e Asse et Parti bus ejus, and his 
commentaries on the Greek language, are of the 
greatest importance. By his influence the College 
Royal de France was founded. He enjoyed, not 
only as a scholar, but also as a man and citizen, the 
greatest esteem. His works appeared at Bale, 1557, 
four vols. folio. 

BUDE LIGHT, an exceedingly brilliant light, 
produced by directing a current of oxygen gas into 
tbe interior of the flame of an argand-lamp or gaa- 
buraer, by which intense combustion is established 
and a dazzling light obtained. This plan of lighting 
was adopted in the House of Commons in 1840 and 
continued till 1852, when another system of lighting 
was introduced. It was invented by Mr. Gurney, 
of Bude, in Cornwall, and hence the name. 
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BUDGELL, Eustace, a miscellaneous writer, wu 
born at St Thomas, near Exeter, 19th August, 1986, 
and educated at Trinity College, Oxford; after which 
be went to London, and was entered of the Inner 
Temple^ where his inclinations led him to neglect his 
profession, and study polite literature. He was a 
relative of Addison, who in 1717, when principal 
secretary of state in England, procured for Budgell 
the place of acoonntant and oomptroller-general of 
the revenue in Ireland. He lost these places whdn 
the Duke of Bolton was appointed lord-lieutenant, 
in 1718, apparently through some dispute. He then 
returned to England, where, in 1720, he lost £20,000 
by the South Sea bubble. He afterwards tried to 
get into Parliament, and spent £5000 more in un- 
successful attempts, which completed his ruin. In 
1727 the Duchess-dowager of Marlborough gave him 
£1000 for the purpose of getting him Into Parlia- 
ment; but his attempts were ineffectual. In 1783 
he commenced a weekly paper, oalled the Bee, which 
was very popular. On the death of Dr. Tindal, the 
author of Christianity as Old as the Creation, a will 
was produced by which £2000 was left to Budgell. 
This sum was so disproportionate to the testator's 
circumstances (his whole estate did not amount to 
so much), and the legacy so contrary to his known 
Intentions, that suspicions arose respecting the au- 
thenticity of the testament; and Budgell’s reputa- 
tion was completely blasted. Ruined in fortune and 
charaoter, he ended his life by drowning himself in 
the Thames, May 4, 1736. He wrote paperB in the 
Speotator signed X.; also others in the Guardian, Ac, 

BUDGET, in the parliamentary language of Bri- 
tain, means a statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture for the ensuing year proposed by government, 
and comprehends a general view of the national debt, 
the chief items of income and expenditure, ways 
and means of raising supplies, Ao., with the actual 
result of the preceding budget. It is brought forward 
in the House of Commons by the chancellor of the 
exohequer. The term has been adopted by various 
other countries. 

BUDISSIN. See Bautzen. 

BUD WEIS, a city of Bohemia, 75 miles s. of 
Prague. It is well built, and has a cathedral and 
episcopal palace, a handsome townhouse, a theolo- 
gical school, and a fine market-place lined with 
aroades. It has a flourishing trade, and manufac- 
tures of earthenware, oloth, machinery, Ac. Pop. on 
the 31st of Deo. 1900, 39,630. 

BUENAVENTURA, a seaport of Colombia, on 
the Bay of Choco, on a Bmall island at the mouth of 
the Dagua, 200 miles s.w. of Santa Fd de Bogota. It 
is the port of Sante Fd de Bogota, Popayan, and Cali. 

BUEN AYRE, or Bonair, a small island off the 
coast of Venezuela, belonging to the Dutch, 50 miles 
in oircumference, inhabited chiefly by Indians, with 
a small mixture of Europeans; mountainous, pro- 
ducing a few cattle, goats, large quantities of poultry, 
and a considerable quantity of salt. It has springs 
of fresh water. On the s.w. side is a good harbour 
and road. Pop. 4000. 

BUENOS AYRES, one of the provinces of the 
Argentine Republic, lying w. of the La Plata and 
Atlantic Ocean, and separated from Patagonia by the 
Rio Negro. The pmyince presents nearly through- 
out level or sligMk^Widulating plains, known as the 
pampas oi Buenoff Ayres. They are covered with 
tall waving grass, whioh affords pasture to vast num- 
bers of sheep, cattle, and horses. These constitute 
the ohief wealth of the inhabitants; and their pro- 
ducts, along with wheat, are the chief exports. The 
climate is generally healthy. Pop., according to 
census of 1895, 921,168. 

BUENOS AYRES (or Aires), or Nuestra Sen- 


ora de Buenos Atbes, a city of South America, in 
the above province, capital of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, on the south-west side of the La Plata, 150 
from its mouth. Lon. 58* 23' w.; 1st, 84* 30' s. The 
situation is agreeable and healthy, and the oity de. 
rives its name from the salubrity of its climate. The 
temperature is nearly the same throughout tile year. 
Until 1867 epidemic diseases were unknown in 
Buenos Ayres, but in that year cholera was intro, 
duoed into the town from the scene of war in Para- 
guay, and many fell victims to it; and in 1871 yellow 
fever followed and caused a still more wide-Bpread 
mortality. These visitations showed the inhabitants 
the necessity of paying more attention to sanitary 
matters than they had hitherto done. The drainage 
of the oity was at that time very had, and there was 
a great deficiency of water; but great works for 
remedying both these defects have been carried out 
with the most beneficial results. The water is ob- 
tained from the river and is filtered before distribution. 
The city is built with great regularity, the streets 
uniformly crossing each other at right angles, but 
the great hulk of the houses are only of one storey. 
Buenos Ayres oontains the palace of the president, 
the house of congress, a town-hall, a cathedral, arch 
bishop’s palace, various Catholic and four Protestant 
churches, a university, several theatres, opera-house, 
mint, exchange, general post offioe, handsome banka, 
custom-house, lunatic asylum, foundling hospital, and 
other charitable institutions. The university, founded 
in 1824, is attended by about 700 students, and 
possesses a library and an excellent museum. 'There 
are also in Buenos Ayres secondary schools or col- 
leges, two normal schools, and numerous other schools, 
besides literary and scientific societies. Another 
institution worthy of mention is the asylum for im- 
migrants, in which persons are received and main- 
tained until suitable employment is found for them. 
Till recently there was no harbour at Buenos Ayres, 
and owing to the shallowness of the water largo 
vessels could only come within 8 or 9 miles of the 
town, where they unloaded their goods into boats; 
but ail this has been altered by the excavation of 
channels of approach and the construction of a series 
of docks and basins at the oity itself, already cost- 
ing (though the scheme is not yet fully carried out) 
about £4,600,000. A sub-port is that of La Plata, 
a new town 30 miles lower down the estuary, and 
now the capital of the province. There are 180 
miles of tramways in the town. The environs are 
well cultivated, furnishing in abundance the chief 
necessaries of life. The wealthier inhabitants have 
country houses in the neighbourhood. Wood is 
very dear, since timber for building houses, and con- 
structing and refitting the vessels that navigate the 
river, mostly comes from Paraguay in rafts. Buenos 
Ayres has risen to the position of one of the leading 
commercial centres of South America, Its exports 
and imports together annually amounting to over 
£25,000,000. It imports cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk manufactured goods, iron and iron goods, ma- 
chinery, jewelry, earthenware, glaBB, leather, hats, 
wines, Ac.; and exports wool, meat, cattle, hides, 
Bkins, wheat, maize, Ac. The wool exports espe- 
cially are beooming every year more considerable. 
The chief countries with which it carries on trade 
are England, France, Spain, the United States, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, and Italy; and the foreign trade » 
almost entirely in the bands of Europeans, princi- 
pally Englishmen, but also Frenchmen and German • 
About one-fourth of the inhabitants are whites; tn 
rest are Indians, negroes, and of mixed blood. * P* 


(1898), including suburbs, 751,685. p 

BuenoB AyreB was founded In 1635 by Don * 
de Mendoza, but being destroyed by the Indians 
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vm colonized a second time In 1580. In 1776 It 
beoamo capital of the vioeroyalty of La Plata, and it 
has always played a chief part m the history of the 
La Plata states. In 1806 Buenos Ayres was con- 
quered by an English squadron under the oommand 
of Admiral Popham and General Beresford. Soon 
after, the inhabitants, having reoovered from their 
terror, attacked the British by surprise and made a 
great slaughter among them. In the following year 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the British to 
recapture the city. Encouraged by this sucoess the 
oolonists soon afterwards severed theiroonnection with 
Spain. In 1890 the government being overthrown, 
the city was the scene of rioting and bloodshed. 

BUFFALO, a oity of the United States, New 
York, capital of the county of Erie, at the a. ex- 
tremity of Lake Erie, where the Niagara issues from 
It, and on the New York Central, and various other 
lines of railway ; lat. 42° 58' N.; long. 78° 55' w. It 
consists principally of wide and straight streets, 
which cross at right angles, but partly also of others, 
which meet the main street obliquely and prevent 
monotony of aspect. Many of the streets are adorned 
with trees and shrubB. The whole site is a plain, 
with a gentle descent towards the lake, and is 
well covered with houses, except in a few locali- 
ties, where open spaces or squares have been left fur 
ornament and ventilation. The climate is said to 
be more equable than that of any other place of the 
same latitude within the States, and this, combined 
with an admirable system of Bewerage, has proved so 
conducive to health that the yearly rate of mortality 
is exceedingly low. The large waterworks belong to 
the oity, but the gas and electric lighting are con- 
trolled by companies. The principal public build- 
ings are the city and county hall, with court-house, 
built of granite and completed in 1876; the poBt- 
offioe and cuBtom-houBe ; four excellent market- 
housea, and numerous churches, among which 
particular notice 1b due to the Episcopal churches of 
St. John and St. Paul — the former built in a kind 
of transition style from the early English to the 
Gothic, the latter remarkable for its picturesque ap- 
pearance and the variety of its outlines— and to the 
lloman Gatholio cathedral, an imposing structure in 
the deoorated Gothic, flanked on its x. front with 
two towers, and adorned with a window of stained 
glass from Munich. The International Bridgo, a 
fine trussed iron Btruoture across the Niagara, was 
completed in 1873. The other buildings and institu- 
tions of note are a Btate normal school and school 
of practice, occupying a fine building, a liberally 
endowed and flourishing female aoademy, a young 
men’s literary association with a library of about 
50,000 volumes; two orphan asylums; five hospitals; 
a fine music-hall; a state asylum for the insane; a 
splendid exchange; a state armoury and arsenal; and 
many fine cemeteries. The industries are numerous 
and very important, comprising iron, machinery, ship- 
building, leather, beer, flour, &c. The trade, greatly 
favoured by the harbour at the mouth of the Buffalo 
river in Lake Erie — which by meanB of breakwaters 
has been rendered safe and capaoious,— and by the 
various railways, is largely developed. The chief 
articles are flour, grain, lumber, and live stook. 
The prosperity of Buffalo dateB from the completion 
of the Erie Canal, which has its western extremity 
here, and which connects the lake with the river 
Hudson. Buffalo was founded at the beginning of 
we nineteenth century, and was burned by the 
British in 1813. At the 1 Pan-American ’ exhibition 
held here in 1901, President M‘Kinley wbb assas- 
^ Po P‘ ( 189 °)’ 265,664; (1900), 852,219. 

BUFFALO, the name given to those species of 
ox which have a thick-set body, a large thiok head, 


large pendent ears, fairly long tails with a tuft aft 
trie end, short necks, broad muzzles, immense 
and widely extended horns, whioh are generally 
compressed at the sides and turned first downwards 
aud then upwards, and which are sometimes also 
marked by irregular rings, or oovered with pro- 
tuberances. They are remarkable for their wildness, 
V?T lr ■length, and their ounning. The Gape buffalo 
\ Bo * tatftr) is the most remarkable of these animals. 
It m very large, strong, and wild, and It is especially 
distinguished by its horns, which beoome very thick 
at the roots, where they appear like two Immense 
swellings, which almost meet above the middle of 
the skull. In colour it Is very dark, almost MmV , 
sometimes however inolinlng to brown. It takes its 
name from the "Gape of Good Hope, but exoept in 
the Knysna and Tzitzikama forests and the Addo 
Bush near Port Elizabeth, it is oxtinot south of the 
Limpopo. In the forests lying to the 8. of Kordofan 
they often appear in great numbers. They are ex- 
tremely sava) o in disposition, and on that acoount 
are more feared by the tribes dw elling near their 
haunts than oven the lion or the elephant. A Gape 
buffalo will sometimes hide himself behind trees 
watching till either man or beast approaches, then 
will suddenly dart out and attack his viotim; aud he 
is not content when he has killed him, but will 
crush him under his hoofs and tear him with bis 
horns, and will even return after he has onoe left 
him, and attack him with renew*, d fury. At the 
same time he is so swift that unlesA a peison is well 
mounted there is no chance of esoaping him, and 
even then one is in great danger unless some ele- 
vated position can be reached, where the pursuer 
cannot follow so fast. These animals are generally 
found in herds, sometimes greater and sometimes 
smaller. Livingstone mentions herds of sixty, and 
Selous states that the herds consist of from fifty to 
two or three hundred. The animals are often accom- 
panied by a bird, which both frees them from vermin 
and warns them of the approach of danger by flying 
up into the air. In the south of Africa the bird 
which attaches itself to the buffalo in this way is the 
Textor erythrorkynchoB ; in the north it is a small 
kind of heron of a pure white colour oalled Ardeola 
bubulcuB. In spite of the savageness of this species 
of buffalo when in a wild state, it is capable of being 
tamed, and when well treated exhibits a great deal 
of good nature. It prefers marshy ground, and is 
seldom found far from water. Rinderpest has muoh 
reduoed the numbers of this species in recent yean. 
Another African species is the short-horned buffalo 
(Bob pumiluB), a smaller animal than the Cape 
buffalo, and having smaller horns and more abundant 
hair of a lighter colour. The natives of West Africa, 
where thiB species is found, call it the ntart, and the 
Europeans know it as the buth-cow. Several varieties 
of it are known, and some naturalists regard it as 
simply a much modified form of the larger species 
already described. 

In India also there are still several varieties of 
the wild buffalo, from one of which the common or 
domestic buffalo frequently Been in Italy, Hungary, 
&c., is supposed to be derived. Of the Indian buffaloes 
the best-known is the arnee (Bob bubaluB). It “ *° me 
5 feet high at the shoulders, and from 9 to 10* feet 
long from the muzzle to the root of the tail. Its 
oolour iB like the former, a very dark brown, almost 
black. This species also is very savage when m 
a wild .tat., but capable of being tamed, why jt 
become, .efficiently docile. In Ind.e and the BaetOT 
Peninsula animal, of this epeciee ere used both i for 
riding and for agricultural purpoeee. 
buffalo, by many considered a variety of the 
also a native of India. Its horn, are large, thick at 
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tin toots, bat gradually beoome thinner. The sides 
am wpprama, only a third pert at the end being 
rounded: bom the roote to about the middle they are 
furrowed on the surface In front, but behind and at 
the ends they are almost quite smooth. The hair of the 
common buffalo is thin, stiff and bristly, and elongated 
at the shoulders and the neck in front, as well as on 
the forehead and at the extremity of the tail. The 
crupper, the breast, the under part of the body, and 
the greater port of the legs are quite naked. Its 
senses of smell and hearing are remarkably acute, 
bat its sight is not so good. It is a formidable enemy 
of tiie tiger, and in contests with this animal is 
almost always victorious. It is one of the favourite 
spectacles of the Indian princes to witness a fight be- 
tween two of these animals which have been brought 
together for the purpoee. Hot, marshy districts are 
beat adapted to the constitution of the buffalo. The 
Delta of the Nile is a paradise for him, and in the 
pestilential air of the Pontine Marshes, as well as in 
the marshy districts of Calabria and Apulia, in the 
Maremma of Tuscany, and the countries of the 
lower Danube, he is quite at home. In Italy he is 
almost the only domestic animal. In Lower Egypt 
he Is common everywhere as a domestic animal, and 
the oow yields excellent milk and butter. See plate 
at Ungulata. The animal oalled buffalo in America 
is properly the bison (which see). 

BUFFET, anciently a little apartment, separated 
from the rest of the room, for the disposing of china, 
glass, Ac. It is now a piece of furniture in the 
dining-room, called also a sideboard, for the recep- 
tion of the plate, glass, Ac. In France many man- 
sions have a detached room called buffet, decorated 
with pitchers, vaseB, fountains, Ac. The word is 
oow very commonly applied to the space set apart 
for refreshments in public places. 

BUFFIER, Claude, a writer of considerable emi- 
nence, born in Poland of French parents in 1661, 
was brought up at Rouen, became a Jesuit, and for 
some time ocoupied a chair of theology, and died at 
Paris in 1787. Among his works, which are gener- 
ally characterized by elegance of style, and deep, 
original thought, is a Traits des Premieres V£rit&, 
winch proves him to have been an able metaphy- 
sician, and is much praised by Dug&ld Stewart. 

BUFF LEATHER, a kind of leather which is 
prepared by saturating the hides with some alumin- 
ous substance, and afterwards with oil. Leather 
prepared in this way is softer and more flexible than 
any other kind of leather, and on that account it is 
muoh used for soldiers’ cross -belts, gloves, and other 
military accoutrements. Its colour is naturally light 
yellow, but it is in some cases bleached before being 
used. The buff leather which was used in former 
times to make the jerkins which were worn under 
coats of mail to deaden the pressure of the metal on 
tiie body, and to prevent any contusion from a blow, 
was made from the hide of the urus, or wild bull of 
Central Europe, the common name of which was 
buffe, from which the name of the leather was de- 
rived . 

BUFFON, George Louis Leolero, Count de, 
one of the most celebrated naturalists and authors of 
the eighteenth century, was born at Montbard, in 
Burgundy, 1707, and received from his father, Ben- 
jamin Leolero, counsajfer to the parliament of his 
province, a oaref uljti ucation. Chance connected him 
at Dijon with theyoung Duke of Kingston, whose 
tutor, a man of learning, inspired him with a taste 
for the sciences. They travelled together through 
France and Italy, and Buffon afterwards visited Eng- 
land. In order to perfect himself in the language 
without neglecting the sciences, he translated New- 
ton’s Fluxions, and Hales’ Vegetable Statics. After 


some time he published soma works of his own. In 
which he treated of geometer, natural philosophy, 
and rural eoonomy. He laid his researches on tneas 
subjects before the Academy of Sciences, of which he 
beoome a member in 1788. The most important 
were on the construction of mirrors for setting bodies 
on fire at a great distance, as Archimedes is said to 
have done, and experiments on the strength of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, and the means of increasing it, 
particularly by removing the bark of the trees some 
time before felling them. Buffon, in his earlier years, 
was animated only by an undefined love of learning 
and fame, but his appointment as superintendent of 
the Royal Garden (now the Jardin des Plantes), in 
1789, gave his mind a decided turn towards that 
science in which he has immortalized himself. Con- 
sidering natural history in its whole extent, he found 
no works in this department but spiritless compila- 
tions and dry lists of names. There were excellent 
observations Indeed on single objects, but no com- 
prehensive work. Of such a one he now formed the 
plan, aiming to unite the eloquenoe of Pliny, and the 
profound views of Aristotle, with the exactness and 
the details of modem observations. To aid him in 
this work, by examining the numerous and often 
minute objects embraced in his plan, for which he 
had not the patienoe nor the physical organs requisite, 
he associated himself with Daubenton, who possessed 
the qualities in which he was deficient; and after an 
assiduous labour of ten years, the two friends pub* 
lished the three first volumes of the Natural History, 
and, between 1749 and 1767, twelve others, which 
comprehend the theory of the earth, the nature of 
animals, and the history of man and the viviparous 
quadrupeds. The most brilliant parts of them, the 
general theories, the descriptions of the characters of 
animals, and of the great natural phenomena, are by 
Buffon. Daubenton limited himself to the descrip- 
tion of the forms and the anatomy of the animals. 
The nine following volumes, which appeared from 
1770 to 1788, contain the history of birds, from which 
Daubenton withdrew his assistance. The whole shape 
of the work was thus altered. Descriptions, less 
detailed, and almost entirely without anatomy, were 
inserted among the historical articles, which at first 
were composed by Gu&ieau de Montbeillard, and 
afterwards by the AbW Bexon. Buffon published 
alone the five volumes on minerals, from 1788 to 1788. 
Of the seven supplementary volumes, of which the 
last did not appear until after his death in 1789, the 
fifth formed an independent whole, the most cele- 
brated of all his works. It contains his Epochs of 
Nature, in which the author, in a style truly sublime, 
and with the triumphant power of genius, gives a 
second theory of the earth, very different from that 
which he had traced in the first volumes, though he 
assumes at the commencement the air of merely 
defending and developing the former. This great 
labour, with which Buffon was occupied during fifty 
years, is, however, but a port of the vast plan which 
he had sketched, and which has been continued by 
Lac£pfede in his history of the different species of 
cetaceous animals, reptiles, and fishes, but has re- 
mained unexecuted os far as regards the invertebrate 
animals and the plants. There is but one opinion of 
Buffon as an author. For the elevation of his view*, 
for powerful and profound ideas, for the majesty of 
his images, for noble and dignified expression, for tbs 
lofty harmony of his style in treating of important 
subjects, he is perhaps unrivalled His pictures o 
the sublime scenes of nature are strikingly true, ana 
are stamped with originality. The fame of his wor 
was soon universal. It excited a general taste t 
natural history, and gained for this science the favour 
and protection of nobles and princes. Louis 
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raised the author to the dignity of a count, end j 
jy ArglvtlUera, in the roign of Louie XVI.. oauaed his 
status to bt erected, during hie life, at the entry of 
the Royal Cabinet of Natural Curiosities, with the 
Inscription ‘Majostatl natura par ingenlum.' The 
opinions entertained of Buffon as a natural philo- 
sopher and an observer have been more divided. 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Condoroet, have severely criti- 
cised his hypotheses end his vague manner of philo- 
sophising bom general views. But although the 
views of Buffon on the theory of the earth can no 
longer be defended in detail, he will always have the 
merit of having made it generally felt, that the pre- 
sent state of the earth is the result of a series of 
changes whiob it is possible to trace, , and of having 
pointed out the phenomena which indicate the oourse 
of these changes. His theory of generation has been 
refuted by Haller and Spallanzani, and his hypothesis 
of a oa rfaM" inexplicable mechanism to account for 
instinct is not supported by facta; but his 
eloquent description of the physical and moral devel- 
opment of man, as well as his ideas on the influence 
which the delicacy and development of each organ 
exert on the character of different species of animals, 
ere still of the highest interest. His views of the 
degeneracy of a-nrniala, and of the limits prescribed 
to each species by climates, mountains, and seas, are 
real discoveries which receive daily confirmation, and 
furnish to travellers a basis for their observations, 
which was entirely wanting before. The most per- 
fect part of his work is the History of Quadrupeds; 
the weakest, the History of Minerals, in which his 
imperfect acquaintance with chemistry and his in- 
clination to hypothesis have led him into many errors. 
His last days were disturbed by the painful disease 
of the stone, which did not, however, prevent the 
prosecution of his great plan. He died at Pans, 
April 10, 1788, at the age of eighty-one years, leav- 
ing an only son, who perished in the revolution by 
the guillotine. Buffon was of a noble figure, and of 
great dignity of manners. His conversation was re- 
markable for a simplicity which strikingly contrasted 
with the style of his writings. The best edition of 
hiB Natural History is that published from 1749 to 
1789, in thirty-six vols. 

BUFFONE (Italian), buffoon; a comic singer in 
the opera buffa, or the Italian intermezzo. The Italians, 
however, distinguish the buffo cemtanU, which requires 
good ring ing, from the buffo cornico, in which there is 
more acting. Buffoonery is the name given to the 
jokes which the buffoon introduces. The word is no 
doubt borrowed from the Low Latin, in which the 
name buffo (cheeked) was given to those who appeared 
on the theatre, with their cheeks puffed up, to receive 
blowB on them, and to excite the laughter of. the 
spectators. Afterwards the name came to signify a 
mimic, a jester in general 
BTJG, or Boo, a river in European Russia which 
rises near the confines of Volhyuia, in the N.w. of 
gov. Podolsk, and prooeeds first 1. and then b.e. 
through that gov. to Oliviopol, where it enters gov. 
which it ' ‘ “ * — ” 


K bocds. The female lays from 12 to 14 eggs, which 
»ch in from 5 to 12 days. The young, at first 
transparent and white, change to red on being filled 
with blood. The best remedy is to wssh infested 
furniture with a solution of oorroeivfi sublimate, or 
spirits of turpentine. (See plate at EntomoloGt.) 

BUGEAUD DE LA PICONNERIE, Thomas 
Robert, Duke d’Islt, a marshal of Franoe, bom at 
Limoges in 1784, belonged to an Irish family which 
had settled in France with James 11. on his expul- 
sion from the British throne. He entered the aruiy 
in 1804 as a simple grenadier, wea corporal at Auster- 
Utz, where he gav< proofs of courage, and the year 
after was sub -lieutenant. He made the campaigns 
of Prussia and Poland with his new regiment, and 
was wounded at Pultusk in 1800 He afterwards 
went into Spam as lieutenant ad js tent -major, gained 
new promotion, and remained with the army of 
aocount for I Aragon till 1814. During these long wavs he re- 
peatedly dieting lished himself, and reoeived honour- 
able mention from Sucbet, his commander-in-chief. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons he gave in his 
adhesion to them; but on the landing of Bonaparte, 
followed the general example by deserting to his old 
master After the revolution of 1830 he was ap- 
pointed marichal de camp, and in 1831 obtained a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies, where he often 
displayed great good sense, though in a style of ora 
tory so blunt and nwtic as occasionally to exrite the 
risibility of his opponents. He wan afterwards sent 
to Algeria, where he gained many advantages over 
the Arabs, and showed himself possessed of the kind 
of talents necessary to cope successfully with them 
and their celebrated loader, Abd-el-Kader. On the 
revolution of 1848, it is said that, if permitted, he 
would have effectually put down the insurgents and 
secured the throne to LouiH Philippe. He afterwards 
gave in his adhesion to the republic, but remained 
unemployed. He was better received by President 
Louis Napoleon, who appointed him commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Alps He died of cholera 
in 1849. 

BUGENH AGEN, John, also Pomebancs, Doctor 
POMMER, was of great Bervice to Luther in the Itcfor- 
mation. He was born in I486 at Stettin, and in 160b 
was made rector of the school in Treptow He fled 
from his Catholic superiors to Wittenberg m 1621, 
where he was made, in 1522, professor of theology. 
Luther derived assistance from his profound exegett- 
cal learning, in preparing his translation of the Bibla 
In 1525 he gave occasion for the controversies about 
the sacrament, by a work against Zwinglius on the 
communion. He acquired more reputation by his 
excellent Interpretatio in Librum Psalmorum (Ntim- 
berg 1523). He effected the umon of the 1 ro- 
testant free cities with the Saxons, and introduced 

He was » feitbiul friend to l-uther. ^d -M.vo.wi 


t traverses almost centrally from n. 
to s., and f alls into the estuary of the Dnieper, near 
Kherson. Its chief affluents are the Ingul, Balta, 
1 cherts!, and Solonioha. The ohief towns on its 
hanks, besides those mentioned, are Bratslav, Voz- 
nesensk, and Nik o l ae v. It has a course of above 
400 miles, but its navigation is greatly obstructed by 
rocks and sand ban l« There is another Bug in 
Russian Poland, a tributary of the Vistula, into 
which it falls about 20 miles n.n.w. of Warsaw. It 
is navigable for nearly 800 miles. 

RUG (Cmez Lectutaritu), a well-known and most 
annoying insect, of a flat shape and rust colour, fur- 
with two horns, six legs, and a long sharp 


his eulogy. Together with Melanchthon be com- 
Za thelnterim of Ldpzig H.™* *• » 
tory of Pomerania. He died in 1658 . 

BUGIS, a people, Indian Archipelago, ddeflym 
habiting Macassar and Bow,m tbeislan< i of Celebes. 
They ore muscular, middle-sized, and of a light-brown 
SoL™bemg’ even fair- Their dremjonsista of 
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a notable 6mm roe, proud, passionate, revengeful, and 
orafty; yet they are regarded as the most otvilized 
of the natives of Celebes, and are the chief trading 
people in the Malay Archipelago. Their fondness 
for commerce has led to their settling in many places 
out of Celebes, and a ‘Bugis Quarter' is to be found 
In meet of the large towns or the different islands. 
They build ships of 60 or 60 tons burden, and their 
voyages extend from Sumatra to New Guinea. 
From Maoassar the voyage begins with the east mon- 
soon, the prahua trading as they proceed w., until 
they reach Rhlo, and even Malacca and Acheen, when 
they are prepared to return with the ohange of the 
season. They take with them native ootton cloths, 
gold-dust, nutmegs, silver dollars, birds’-nests, cam- 
phor, benzoin or frankinoense, and tortoise-shell; and 
return with European broadoloths and cottons, opium, 
unwrought iron, and tobacoo, which they partly sell 
at the intermediate ports as they sail homewards. 
This is their most important voyage, but they make 
many subordinate ones for oolleoting birds -nests, 
feathers, tortoise-shell, t repang, and other articles of 
commerce. 

BUGLE- HORN. See Horn. 

BUGLOSS, a popular name applied to a number 
of plants of the natural order Boragineee, and in 
particular to a plant akin to alkanet (which see), 
namely, Anehuta (or Lycopsi * ) arvensis, a common 
British weed with pale-blue flowers, growing to the 
height of 6 InoheB or a foot, and plentiful in corn- 
fields and waste grounds. 

BUHL-WORK, a description of inlaid work, said 
to have been invented by Boule, a French cabinet- 
maker, In the reign of Louis IV. It consisted at 
first of inserting a brass scroll or pattern in a ground 
of dark-ooloured tortoise-shell or wood; but at a later 
period the use of wood of a different colour, instead 
* f metal, was introduced bv Reisner, and to his pro- 
cess the modem practice of buhl-work is chiefly con- 
fined. It consists in cutting out a pattern from two 
veneers of different coloured woods, which are glued 
together with a piece of paper laid between them ; 
the pieces are then separated by running a thin knife 
through the paper, the patterns are carefully taken 
out, and the figure removed from the one veneer is 
inserted into the oavity of the other, the duBt of the 
wood being rubbed in to fill the interstices. A little 
glue is then rubbed in, and the work laid aoide to 
dry, after which it is ready to be glued to the box or 
piece of furniture which It is wished to ornament. 
The outting of the pattern is effected by the ubc of a 
very fine saw, of the kind known as a key-saw, which 
oan readily be made to run around the sinuosities of 
the patterns. The suitable designs for this work are 
continuous figures like a running vine, or the honey- 
suokle, the saw completing these without the neces- 
sity of discontinuing the work to commence anew. 
Two pleoes of buhl work are thus produced ; but 
three are frequently obtained by gluing together 
three pieces of wood, and outting out in the same 
manner. It is not, however, found expedient to com- 
bine a greater number of pieces. The French term 
for buhl-work and all sorts of inlaid work, is marque- 
terie. See Marquetry. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES were originally socie- 
ties formed for the propose of providing the poorer 
classes with suitrile dwellings, either as tenants or 
proprietors,' at a Jpiparatively cheap rate, or for the 
purpose of raising a fond by subscriptions to enable 
the members to beoome owners of small portions of 
heritable property, freehold or leasehold, and were 
accordingly called benefit building societies. They 
appear to have originated at Birmingham about 
1795. The first society of this kind in Scotland 
was founded under the patronage of the Earl of Sel- 


kirk at Kirkcudbright In 1816. In a few yean rfmi, 
lar societies started up in all directions; and they 
have increased so rapidly that they now number 
over 2600. These societies are of two ohief kinds, 
either terminating, that is, limited to a certain term 
of years, and oonnned to a certain number of mem- 
bers; or permanent, that is, not oonfined to any 
definite number of members, but ready to receive 
new members as long as the sooiety exists. In the 
first case the members all begin to pay their sub- 
scriptions at the same time, and these they repeat 
at stated intervals until the amount of the share 
whioh has been previously fixed has been entirely 
paid up by means of the subscriptions along with 
the interest upon them. As soon as this is dons 
the society Is practically at an end, and all that is 
left to do is for the sooiety to arrange its affairs and 
pay to each of the members the shares to whioh he 
is entitled. When any member has received an 
advanoe from the society for the purpose of building 
a house for himself, for the purchase of land, or any 
other object, the amount of the advanoe ss well as 
the amount of any burdens that may still be resting 
on bis property is of course taken into aooount when 
the affairs of the society are wound up, and Is de- 
ducted from the amount of the share or shares due 
to him ; but when no advanoe has been made the 
member receives the full amount of his share. The 
duration of such a society may always be calculated 
beforehand from the amount of each subscription, 
the rate of interest paid for advanoes, and the value 
fixed for eaoh share. As a rule they last from ten 
to fourteen years. One objection to this kind of 
society is, that while during the first yean of its 
existence it is impossible to satisfy the numerous 
demands for loans made by the members, on aocount 
of the small amount of the subscriptions already paid 
in, during the last years of its existence, on the other 
hand, there is difficulty in finding members willing to 
receive advances from the society, since they prefer 
to wait for a time and receive an inoreased amount 


when the sooiety is wound up. Permanent societies, 
by the constant admission of new members, have a 
constant supply of funds at their disposal, and are 
thus able to supply the demands of all the borrowers, 
while the security offered to investors by a well- 
managed society induces many people to enter the 
society merely with the view df having a convenient 
means of depositing their savings, and not with the 
intention of acquiring any real property for them 
selves. When the subscriptions of the members are 
not enough to meet the claims of borrowers, the 
society may itself borrow from other sources. When 
a society is fully organized, any member wishing to 
possess a small portion of real property has only to 
inform the society, whioh gets an estimate made of 
its valne, and when satisfied with regard to that, 
supplies the applicant with the purchase -money, 
or effects the purchase in name of the applicant 
He may enter at once into possession of the property, 
but of course the full rights of ownership do not 
belong to him until he has paid baok the advance 
he has received from the sooiety. This is done by 
instalments, which are usually paid once a montn, 
and are in crenerol made smaller or greater aoooio* 


depend upon the amount of each instalment co ■ 
pared with the whole amount of the debt 1 
amount paid annually in the way of instalments 
not very much more than the ordinary rent of 
equally good house, while the oooupant has the ea ■ 
faction of knowing that at the ena of a certain t 
the payments will oease entirely, and he wrn 
owner of his own dwelling. The fact whioh m 
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n possible for societies of this nature to be carried 
on successfully is that the ordinary rent of houses is 
higher than the interest which would be paid at the 
ordinary rates on the money which would buy the 
same houses. Were this not the case no advantage 
would be gained from the method of borrowing 
money to buy a house, because the borrower would 
have to pay a sum equal to the rent as interest, and 
all that helped to pay off the debt would have to 
be paid In addition. As it is, only part of an or* 
dinary rent is absorbed by .interest, while the other 
part, whloh increases at every payment, helps to 
olear off the debt entirely. Benefit building socie- 
ties were put under the protection of the legislature 
in 1830 by 6 and 7 William IV. cap. xxxlL, an d 
about 70 societies, established before 1857, are still 
subject to tho provisions of that act All other 
societies are regulated by the Building Societies Acts 
1874-1894. By these statutes, the last of which was 
the result of the report of a select oommittee ap- 
pointed in eonsequence of the position in which these 
societies had been placed by the disastrous failure of 
the Liberator Building Society, balloting for Advances 
is prohibited, and the societies are placed under 
stringent regulations for securing publioity to their 
transactions, especially with regard to mortgages in 
arrear and properties in possession. Their total 
assets are £68,897,467, of which £43,360,439 is 
balance due on mortgage; £6,526,804 of these 
being mortgages in possession. There is reason to 
think, before the act of 1894 was passed, the proper- 
ties in possession were as much as £7,500,000, and 
the diminution of two millions is probably due to 
the salutary influence of that aot. That so large 
an amount should have had to be taken into posses- 
sion by the sooieties through the default of their 
members indicates that the societies generally had 
fallen into a loose system of management. 

Those building sooieties which take the form of 

? >roprietary companies, although comparatively rare 
n Great Britain, are by far the moBt common on the 
Continent. The first of the kind in Great Britain 
waB founded in London in 1842, and there are now 
above thirty of them in existence in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By the Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 
1856 facilities were given for the formation of pro- 
prietary companies intended to afford cheap and 
suitable dwellings to the poorer classes, and regu- 
lations were passed as to the manner in which the 
houses were to be built In France there have been 
similar societies since 1849, the largest and best 
known of which is that which was founded at Miil- 
hauBen in Alsace in 1863. In the same year a society 
was formed with similar objects in Switzerland. 
The oldest Institution of the kind in Germany is 
that which was founded at Berlin in 1848, but the 
one at Frankfort (founded in 1860) also deserves to 
be mentioned on account of the great success with 
which it has been conducted. Some of the building 
societies of this kind merely aim at supplying g( 
houses at a cheaper rent than usual, the hou_ 
always remaining the property of the oompany, and 
being occupied by tenants in the ordinary way. 
Others, like the benefit building societies, make it 
their object to enable the tenants to become in course 
ot time the owners of the land and dwellings that 
they ocoupy. With this view a little more than the 
ordinary rent is charged, and while the ordinary 
pnts are applied to the payment of a moderate 
interest on the oapital invested in the company by 
•ho shareholders, the excess with the interest which 
scccumulates upon it goes to defray the ooBt of the 
property, and when the full amount is paid up the 
jetiant becomes owner. When all the tenants of the 
00808 originally built by a company have in this 
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way become proprietors of the houses and land they 
ooonpy, the shareholders will have received book kU 

SL-tf 11 origlnaUy **vanoed by them, and thus 
tlSSu-ft 6 m *y be dissolved, or the money 

applied to the erection of new houses^ 

BUILTH, a small town of Wales, in Brecknock- 

^i #1,8 , h l uU V ltU8t0d on th ® the midst 

of some of the finest mountain scenery of South 
Wales. The parish church Is a building In the 
Wormon style, with a tower of the fourteenth con- 
wa8 probably the Roman station BuU* u«u 
and Roman relics are yet occasionally discovered 
there. Llewellyn, the last Welsh prince, was slain 
in the neighbourhood in an engagement between the 
Welsh and English. There are here remains of an 
old castle surrounded bj a moat. Builth has mine- 
!?LfP r io? 8 f. whi °b aw much frequented. Pop 
(1891), 1383; (1001), 1806. F 

BUJALANfE, a city of Spain, in Andalusia, 21 
miles e. by rs Cordova, on an elevated plain In a 
mountainous district. Manufactures — cloth and 
woollen fabrics, earthenware, and glass. Trade- 
exporting wheat, oil, and industrial produce, en d 
importing wool. A large cattle-fair is held in 
August and September. Pop. (1H97), 11.234. 

BUKA BEST. See Bucharest. 

BUKOWINA. S m Supplement. 

BULAK, or Boo lag, in Egypt, the port of Cairo, 
on the Nile, about 1 mile distant from that city. It 
is irregularly built, and contains a custom-house, a 
fine palace, a school of languages, a celebrated 
printing-office, set up by Mebemefc AH in 1822, a 
large bazaar, &c. Goods are brought here from 
many parts of North-Eastern Africa, and the Cairo 
merchants come here every morning to make pur- 
chases. Its narrow Btreets present a busy and char- 
acteristically oriental scene. Pop. 5000. 

BULACAN, a town of the Philippines, in the 
island of Luzon, capital of a province of same name, 
about 22 mileB n.w. of Manilla, and connected 
with the latter by an excellent road. The streets 
are Bpacious, and the houses of wood, with the ex- 
ception of the church, the residence of the chief 
magistrate, and the government-house, all of which 
are of stone. Among tho inhabitants are some 
wealthy sugar manufacturers; and a great many 
persons are employed in manufacturing various 
kinds of fabrics, particularly mats or carpets of silk. 
The environs of Bulacan are extremely picturesque. 
Pop. (1887), 12,370. 

BULAMA, an island on the w. ooast of Africa, 
one of the Bissagos. It is 18 miles long and 9 broad, 
and is situated about 2 miles from the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. It is very fertile, but not easy of aooess. 
The Bulama Association of Britain attempted to 
colonize it in 1792, but it was soon abandoned. It is 
now occupied by the Portuguese. See Bisbaqos. 

BULAN DSHAR, a town of India, in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, capital of dist. of same name, an ancient place 
quite modern in appearance. Pop. (1891), 16,931. 

BULB, the name specially given to a kind of bud 
belonging to certain perennial herbaceous pjants, and 
particularly to the monocotyledons. It is always 
underground, and is supported by a kind of solid and 
horizontal plate, lying between it and the true 
root. To this flattened portion the fleshy scales 
of which the bulb is externally formed are fixed 
by their base. The interior contains the rudi- 
ments of the flower-stalks and leaves. The outer- 
most scales are thin and dry like paper, but they 
beoome more fleshy and succulent in the interior. 
Sometimes the Boales are of one piece, a ring 1 ® 
embracing the whole ciroumference of the bulb, as in 
the onion and the hyacinth. They are then named 
* coated’ or * tunioated bulbs ’. At other times the 
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Males are smaller and free aft the tides, and cover 
one another only In the manner of tiles on a roof, as 
In the white lily. Lastly, the ooafcs are sometimes 
so close as to he confounded together, so that the 
bulb seems as If formed of a solid and homogeneous 
substance. Such bulbs are called ‘ solid and they 
are exemplified in the oommon saffron. Bulbs again 
am either * simple as in the tulip or squill, or they 
am 'multiple', or formed of several small bulbs col- 
lected under the same envelope, as in garlio. Bulbs 
am reproduced every year, but differently in different 
species, the new bulbs sometimes being formed in 
tne centre, sometimes at the side, sometimes above, 
sometimes below the old bulbs. 

BULGARIA, a principality tributary to Turkey, 
and placed under the suzerainty of the sultan, con- 
stituted by the first article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
July 18, 1878. It is bounded north by Roumania 
and the Dobrudsha, east by the Black Sea, south by 
the Balkan Mountain^ whioh separate it from East- 
ern Rumelia, and west by Servia. The Bulgarians 
am Christians of the Greek Church, but the eastern 
portion of the principality is inhabited mainly by 
Mohammedan settlers. The people are peaceful 
and industrious, and mostly engaged in agriculture, 
the soil being very productive. The revenue in 1899 
was estimated at i.3,364,000, and the expenditure at 
rather less. Military service is obligatory, and the 
war strength of the army is about 175,000. In 
aocordanoe with the terms of the Treaty of Berlin a 
constitution (since amended) was drawn up for the new 
principality by an assembly of Bulgarian notables at 
Timova in 1879. The legislative authority is vested 
in a single chamber, called the Sobranye or National 
Assembly, the members of whioh are elected for a 
period of three years by universal manhood suffrage, 
in the proportion of one member for every 20,000 in- 
habitants. There is a ministry or cabinet of eight 
members, In whom the executive power is vested. 
The capital is Sofia. In 1879 Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, cousin of the Grand-duke of HeBBe, was 
elected prince by unanimous vote of the constituent 
assembly. In 1885 a national rising took place in 
Eastern Rumelia, the Turkish governor was expelled, 
and union with Bulgaria proclaimed. In consequence 
Servia became irritated against Bulgaria, demanded 
an addition to her own territory, and began a war 
against Bulgaria (Nov. 1885), in which she was 
severely defeated. By the treaty which followed, 
the Prince of Bulgaria was appointed governor-gene- 
ral of Eastern Rumelia for a term of five years, to be 
re-nominated at the end of that time by sanction of 
the great powers. These events greatly irritated 
Russia, by whose agency the prince was Reized and 
oarried off in 1886, while a proclamation was issued 
to the hffect that he had abdicated. When Alexan- 
der was set free on Austrian territory his inclination 
was to return to his people, but he foresaw that this 
would lead to an armed Russian interference, and so 
he formally abdicated Sept. 7, 1886. In the follow- 
ing year Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- Coburg accepted 
an invitation to occupy the throne, and his position 
was subsequently formally recognized by the Euro- 
pean powers. The area of Bulgaria proper iB about 
24,400 square miles. Pop. in 1893, 8,809,816; pop. 
of Eastern Rumelia, 992,386. 

BULGARIA!^, aiftbeient Tartar nation, which 
in the fourth ceHiry was settled on the Volga. 
The rains of their former capital may still be seen 
in the neighbourhood of Kazan. Their kingdom, 
whioh occupied a part of the Asiatlo Sarmatia of 
the Greeks, was called Oreat Bulgaria , and is now 
comprehended in the Russian government of Oren- 
burg. They afterwards removed to the countries 
between the -Bog and the Danube, and called their 


territories Seeond Bulgaria. The first Bulgarian 
kingdom south of the Danube was founded in the 
latter half of the seventh century, but the Bulgarians 
who established it were comparatively few in num- 
ber, aud after their adoption of Christianity in the 
ninth oentury they became completely mixed up 
with the Slavonic inhabitants, though the whole 
became known as Bulgarians. The greatest ruler 
of this kingdom was Symeon (888-927), who subju- 
gated the greater part of the peninsula, and raised 
the Archbishop of Bulgaria to a position independent 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Under the Bon 
of Symeon this empire fell to pieces. The western 
half broke off and formed a separate kingdom, with 
Oohrida in Macedonia for its capital; and the eastern 

S Drtion was subdued by the Byzantine emperor, 
ohn Zimisoes, who re-incorporated it with the em- 
pire, The western Bulgarian kingdom subsisted 
only till about 1018, when it also was subdued by 
Basil IL, * the slayer of the Bulgarians ’. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century, however, the Bui 
garians revolted, and managed to establish a third 
kingdom between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
whioh, sometimes weak and sometimes powerful, 
continued to exist till the advent of the Turks. The 
last ruler of this kingdom was conquered by Bajazet 
I. about 1890. 

BULIMIA. The persons attacked by this disorder 
are tormented with an insatiable hunger. When their 
stomaoh is surfeited they are seen to faint, and throw 
off the food which they have taken half-digested, 
and with violent pain. It nsually appears as & con- 
comitant of other diseases. It oocurs during certain 
intermittent fevers, in certain diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, particularly in such as are produced by 
the tape-worm. 

BULK-HEADS, partitions built up between two 
deoks of a ship, either lengthwise or across, to form 
and separate the various compartments. 

BULL, an instrument, ordinance, or decree of the 
pope, treating of matters of faith or the affairs of th« 
church, written on parchment on the rough side, and 
provided with a lead seal, upon the obverse of which 
the figures of St. Paul and St. Peter were impressed 
till the sixteenth century, after that the coat of arms 
of the reigning pope, and on the reverse side of which 
appears tne name of the pope. In the case of those 
bulls which are issued between the election and con- 
secration of a pope, the side on which the coat of 
arms is impressed is left empty. Snch bulls were 
oalled bulla dimidia, that is, half-bulls. The word 
was originally the name of the seal itself. The papal 
bulls are commonly designated by the words with 
which they begin; for example, the bulls In ccena 
Domini, Cum inter, Unigenitus, Ascendente, Ac. 
Certain ordinances of the German emperors are also 
called built. (See Golden Bull.) A collection of 
bulls is called a bullary. Many of these bullaries 
have been published sinoe the sixteenth century. 
The official collection of bulls is called ‘Bullarfuin 
privilogiorum ac diplomatumRomanorum Pontificum 
usque ad Clementem XII/ (thirteen vola. Rome, 
1788-45), which has been continued under various 
titles to the end of the reign of Gregory XVI. (1848). 

BULL-BAITING, the barbarous sport of setting 
dogs on a bull, which was tied to a stake and tornt° 
death for the amusement of the spectators. In this 
case the dogs, which were set upon the bull singly, 
were trained to seize the bull by the muzzle, techni- 
cally, ‘to pin’ the bull; but they were_ very t^- 
quently tossed on the horns of the animal. Sometimes 
also the bull was allowed to run loose in the arena, 
and then several dogs were set upon him at one 
Bull-baiting was a favourite sport in England till 
about the time of G«orge IV. 
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BULL-DOG, a vaxiet y of the eommon dog, called i 
by naturalista Cania melon its, remarkable for tta 
■hort, broad muzzle, end the projection of its lower 
jew, whioh causes the lower front teeth to protrude 
beyond the upper. The head la massive and broad, 
end the frontal rinu$e» large. The lipe are thiok and 
pendulous; the earn pendant at the extremity; the 
neck robnat and short; the body long and stout; and 
the legs short and thiok. The bull- dog U e slow- 
motioned animal, better suited as a watch-dog than 
for any purpose requiring activity and intelligence. 
He Is also said to be oapable of great affection for 
his master. His fearlessness la well known, and in 
fighting, bull-dogs display the most indomitable 
spirit. They are apt to become vicious as they 
advance in years, but ordinarily a bull-dog is not 
more ready than any other dog to attack persons 
without some cause. The name was given to this 
dog on aooount of its being oommonly employed in 
bull-baiting in the days when this barbarous sport 
was In vogue. The bull-terrier is a dog that partakes 
of the character of both the bull-dog and the terrier, 
and is rather a favourite among lovers of dogs. 
BULLEN, Ainra. See Bqlhyn. 

BULLERS OP BUCHAN,* large oval cavity 
in the rooks on the east ooast of Aberdeenshire, about 
6 miles to the south of Peterhead, forming a sort of 
pot or caldron about 150 feet deep, open to the sky 
above and oommunioating with the sea below by a 
natural arch or horizontal passage, into which the 
waves often rush with a tremendous noise. 

BULLET, the projectile used for small-arms, 
either spherioal or of an elongated form. The elon- 
gated bullet is now in general use for rifles, and 
there has also been introduced some means of dilat- 
ing the bullet at the moment of explosion, so that 
it is foroed into the grooves of the rifle and exactly 
fits the barrel. In some cases there is merely a 
cavity left at the base of the bullet into whioh the 
gases formed on the explosion of the gunpowder are 
forced, bo thAt these have the effect of dilating the 
bullet in the manner required. In other cases a 
plug is inserted in the cavity, which is driven for- 
ward by the explosion of the gunpowder, and has 
the same effect Spherical bullets remained in use 
long after the invention of the rifle, though several 
kinds of elongated bullets were suggested by various 
inventors of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1837 the French adopted an elongated 
bullet Invented by Delvigne, but this was superseded 
by the Minid bullet about 1846. A similar form, but 
with a wooden plug instead of an iron cup to oause 
the expansion, was introduced into the British army 
with the Enfield rifles of 1855. Previous to this, in 
1841, the Prussians had adopted the celebrated needle 
breech-loading rifle, with an egg-shaped bullet resting 
on a thiok wad which alone took the grooves of the 
rifle. In 1864 the three-grooved Enfield barrel was 
combined with the Snider breech-action in the rifles 
of the British army. The bullet supplied with this 
arm had a plug of baked olay and a hollow head, the 
lubrication being sffeoted by bees'-wax placed in four 
oannelures running round its base. In 1866 the 
ChassepOt rifle was adopted by the Frenoh author- 
ities, the bullet having shoulders serving the same 
end u the wad in the needle-gun bullet The tem- 
porarily introduced Snider- Enfield rifles were replaced 
- 1874 by the muoh better Martini-Henry type, 
whose bullet, though longer and of smaller diameter, 
Jf* cylindrical form with domed end found in 
the Frenoh Ohassepdt. The lubrication in this case 
was effected by a covering of wax-paper and a bees’ 
, wa< *- The diminution in the diameter of the 
bullet was carried still further in the Enfield-Martini 
kb® of 1886, the bullete then supplied measuring 


only about two-fifths of an hioh in diameter: and In 
Kivml mtaeqa,Dt tjrp» of HI. tb.; u. at .till 
smaller diameter. This decrease in calibre has been 
accompanied by an Increase in length In order to 
preserve the weight of the bullet, and it has also 
been found necessary to cover the lead of the bullet 
with a thin coating of some suoh metal as steel, 
oopper nickel or Gorman ellver. These changes 
are all embodied in the bullets of the Lee-Met- 
ford magazine rifle at present in uss in tho British 
army, and the necessity for lubricators Is thus done 
u The L ^' Metf ord bullet has a length 
of 3-05 inches, and the diameter of *812 inch, 
rhere is considerable variation in the weight of 
bullets. The old Brunswick bullets weighed 557, 
and its successor in Britain, the MtaM, 680 grains. 
The Enfield bullet had a weight of 585 mins; 
the Snider and Martini- Henry, 480; the Enfield. 
Martini, 884, whilst the Lee-Metford bullet weighs 
only 216 grain*. The Frenoh I^eliel magazine rifle 
has a bullet with a weight of 215 grains, and in a 
later French form, the Berthler, the weight le 205 
grains The l.tbel bullet in flattened at the point In 
order to lessen the risk of explosion in the magazine. 
The German Mat»er and Mannhcher magazine rifles 
have bullets of the same weight as the Lee-Metford. 
The slenderness of the modern rifle bullets has 
necessitated the construction of rifles of very small 
bore, and this in turn has compelled the substitution 
of pellets of compressed powder for tbe older loose 
powder. In recent years a peculiar kind of bullet 
knownas the Dum-Dum has been employed by British 
troops in warfare with uncivilized races, as the fron- 
tier tribes of India. In this the lead-core 1s inserted 
from the top, not from the base as in other bullets, 
and thus the lead, being unprotected at the point, 
has to sustain the shock of the impact. The conse- 
quence is that it expands in the wound, and thus, 
even though it should pass right through a person's 
body, its effects are very severe, and suoh as will most 
likely Btop the onrush of the foe. See Eiruk 
BULL-FIGHTS, the favourite or national diver- 
sion of the Spaniards, as now practised said to be 
of comparatively modern origin, having been devised 
by the Moors of Spain mainly for the exhibition of 
horsemanship, courage, and dexterity with the lance. 
At first it was practised by gentlemen armed only 
with a short spear or javelin; and on grand occasions, 
especially the coronation of a king, such combats are 
still exhibited. But generally the combatants are 

E rofeasionals. The excommunications of the popes 
ave not been sufficient to induce the Spaniards to 
abandon this amusement, cruel as it is. Charles IV. 
abolished it; but it was soon revived again. The 
assailants are seldom killed in these sports. Bull- 
fights are got up either for private gain or for the 
benefit of some public institution. They are ex- 
hibited at Madrid through the summer st least once 
a week for the benefit of the general hospital. The 
bull-fights are held in special rings or amphitheatres, 
that at Madrid being capable of seating 12,700 per- 
eons, its cost of erection having been £80,000. All 
the spectators, many of whom are ladies, are dressed 
in their best. The combatants march into the arena 
in prooession, with some magistrate at their head. 
They comprise the pxcadoret , combatants on horse- 
back, in the old Spanish knightly garb; the banderd- 
leroa, combatants on foot, in short variegated froo«* 
with banners; and lastly, the matador (the filler). 
As soon as the signal is given the bull Is loosed from 
the stall The picadora, who have stationed them- 
selves near him, commence the att^k. Sometim 
. bona is wounded, end the rider . oUlge d to ran 
for his life. A peculiar kind of foot combatants, 
ohuloa t assist the hoitemen by drawing the attention 
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of Um ball with their burner; and in oase of dmmr 
they mrw themselves by Imping over the wooden 
fenoe which cnrronndB the arena. The banderiUeros 
then oome into play. They try to fasten on the 
boU their bandtnUas — hollow tubes filled with pow- 
der, haring stripe of paper wound round them and 
■mall hooks at the ends. If they succeed the squibs 
which are attached to them are discharged, ana the 
bull raoes madly about the arena. The matador now 
comas in gravely, with a naked sword, and aims, a 
tatdL blow at the animal. If it is effectual the 
slaughtered bull is dragged away, and another is let 
outfrom the stall. If a bull is too inactive the dogs 
are set upon him ; if he is too violent several hones 
are often killed. The bull is more furious in propor- 
tion as the heat of the weather is greater. Burlesque 
soenes accompany the spectacle : apes are trained to 

r g upon the neck of the bull, without his being 
to reach them. Men of straw are set up before 
upon which he exhausts his strength. Some of 
the foot oombatahts likewise dress themselves gro- 
tesquely, to irritate the bull and amuse the spec- 
tators. See Doblado’s Letters from Spain and Ford’s 
Hand-bode of Spain. 

BULLFINCH (Pyrrhvla vulgaris), a well-known 
European bird, which has a short, rounded, robust 
bill, a black cap, and plumage on the back of an ash 
or dark blue-nay colour • the inferior parts of the 
body are reddish. The female is of a grayish-red 
beneath. The bullfinch builds its nest in hedges and 
various trees, and feeds chiefly on different seeds and 
buds of fruit-trees, for which its strong thick bill is 
well adapted. The bullfinch is remarkable for the 
fadlity with which it is tamed and taught to sing, or 
oven to articulate words. Bullfinches thus taught 
are sold at high prices, as much as £4 or £5 being 
demanded for a single bird. Its natural tones are 
soft, and when taught to repeat tunes by a bird 
organ, nothing can be imagined more delightfully 
sweet and dear than its piping. In captivity it ap- 
pears to be rather a dull and quiet bird, though it 
displays much attachment to its feeder, showing 
evident marks of pleasure at his approach, and sing- 
ing at his bidding. Sea Plate aooompanying article 
Ornithology. 

BULLFROG. See Froo. 

BULLHEAD, the common name of a fresh-water 
fish belonging to the genus Cottus (Cottus gobto, Linn.), 
which is abundant in nearly all the rivers and streams 
of Southern and Central Europe, as well m of Great 
Britain. It is characterized by a large and depressed 
head, two dorsal fins, with rays produced into short 
spines, and no sw imming bladder. The bullhead, 
along with the other fresh- water species of the genus 
Cottus, is distinguished from the marine species by 
having the head almoet quite smooth, there being only 
one spine on each side of the head on the preoperou- 
lum, while among the marine species the whole head 
is armed with spines or tubercles. The length of the 
bullhead is only 4 or 5 inches, and its colour is very 
dark. Its favourite resorts are clear streams, espe- 
cially such as have stony bottoms, where it lurks 
among the stones. It is very voracious, and although 
it lives chiefly on insects, it will also devour any small 
fish that it can master. Its fleBh is said to be very 
delicate, although many people have a repugnance to- 
wards it, owing In Ihgjptimu appearance of the 

fish. The spawnhg Mason is in March and April, 
and it is worthy ofremark with regard to this fish, that 
while the female, after having deposited the spawn 
underneath some stone, pays no more attention to it 
and will even devour its young, the male keeps guard 
over the spot, and will often engage in violent battle 
on behalf of its young, which it never leaves exoept 
lor the purppse of obtaining food. 


BULLIARD, Pikers, a French botanist, bon at 
Aubepierre en Barrels about 1742, vraa educated at 
the College of Langres, where he showed a decided 
taste for natural history, proceeded to Paris to pursue 
his medioal studies, and employed his leisure in col- 
lecting the materials of a Flora ParisienaU, which he 
afterwards published in six vola. 8vo, with coloured 
plates. Among his other works are a Herbier de la 
Franoe, and a Diotionnaire fil&nentaire de Botanique, 
which has been repeatedly printed. Ha died at Paris 
in 1798. 

BULLINGER, Henri, a celebrated Swiss reformer, 
born at Bremgarten in 1604, studied first at Em- 
merich, in the duchy of Cleves, and afterwards at 
Cologne. His intention was to beoome a Carthusian 
monk, but after perusing the writings of Melonchthon 
and other reformers he changed his views, formed a 
dose connection with Zuinghus, became one of the 
most strenuous supporters of his views, and ultimately 
sucoeeded him in his charge of Zurich. He was one 
of the authors of the first Helvetic Confession, drew 
up in oonoert with Calvin the formulary of 1649, by 
which the differences between the churches of Zurich 
and Geneva on the subject of the Lord’s Supper were 
happily terminated, and kept up a dose correspon- 
dence with the principal English reformers. The 
Zurich Letters, lately published by the Parker Society, 
contains part of this correspondence, and among 
others, letters addressed to him by Lady Jane Grey. 
Ilia numerous theological works form ten vols. folio. 
He died at Zurich in 1676. 

BULLION is uncoined gold or silver, in ban*, plate, 
or other masses. The word bullion was of frequent 
use in tho proceedings respecting the Bonk of England 
(see Bank), from 1797, when the order of oouncii was 
issued that the bank should discontinue the redemp- 
tion of its notes by the payment of spede to 1828, 
when specie payments were resumed ; for, by a pre- 
vious law, the bank was authorized to pay its notes 
in uncoined silver or gold, according to Its weight and 
fineness. The investigations of the bullion commit- 
tees, and the various speculations on tho subject of 
bullion, related to the supply of gold and silver, whe- 
ther coined or not, as the basis of the circulating me- 
dium. (See Currency.) The discovery of the mines 
in America did not at first add materially to the stock 
of bullion in Europe. The total addition for the first 
fifty-four years was about £17,000,000 ; not quite bo 
great an amount of value (hi gold at least) as Russia 
has obtained from the Ural mines in leas than half 
the time. The average annual supply from all the 
American Bourcea during the fifty-four years from 
1646 to the end of the sixteenth century, was rather 
more than £2,000,000. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury the annual average was about £3,260,000; in the 
next half century it was £6,600,000; and in the years 
1760 to 1803 it was £7,600,000. The production of 
gold has been largely increased by the disoovery of 
the Californian, the Australian (especially In recent 
times those of Western Australia), and the South 
African gold-fields. The world’s production in 189/ 
was £61,706,000. See Gold, Silver, Bimetallism. 

BULL TROUT (Salmo eriox), a British tab 
closely allied to the salmon. It lives chiefly in the 
sea, but ascends rivers for the purpose of depositing 
its spawn. Its flesh is paler than that of the 
and is leas esteemed. The weight of the bull trow 
is commonly under 16 lbs., but sometimes so much as 
20 lbs. Its form is not ao elegant as that of the sal- 
mon, being thicker at idle head and nape of the neoK, 
as well as at the tail. Its scales are smaller than 
those of a salmon of the same rise. _ 

BULOW, Friedrich Wilhelm, Oodet voFJLjw 
NEwrrz, royal Prussian general of infantry, kmg 
of several military orders, Ac., was bam in 17M » 
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on Us father's estate, FaXkenberrg, to Altxnark. In 
bis fourteenth year he entered the Frostian army, and 
In 1798 was appointed governor of Prinoe Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia. In this capacity he served 
with distinction in the campaign on the Rhine. In 
1795 his charge of the prinoe ended, and he received 
a battalion. In the war of 1800 he was a lieutenant- 
colonel at the siege of Thorn, and distinguished him- 
self in various battles. In 1808 he was made major- 
general and general of brigade. When the war I 
against France broke out in 1818, he fought the first 
successful battle, at Mockern, April 5; May 2, took 
Halle, and protected Berlin from the danger which 
threatened it, by his victory at Luck&u, June 4. After 
the armistice he commanded the third division of the 
armv tinder the Crown-prince of Sweden, and saved 
Berlin a second time by the memorable victory of 
Grosbeeren, Aug. 28. He relieved the same city a 
third time by the great victory at Dennewits. For 
this service the king made him one of the few grand 
knights of the Iron Cross, and after the end of the 
campaign bestowed on him the title Count Billow of 
Dennevritx , and made the same hereditary in his 
family. At the storming of Leipzig, Oct. 19, he took 
an important part. He distinguished himself equally 
in Westphalia, Holland, Belgium, on the Rhine, at 
Laon, and took Soisaons and Lafere. After the peace 
he was commander-in-chief in East Prussia and 
Lithuania. At the opening of the campaign of 1815 
he received the chief command of the fourth division 
of tile army, with which he contributed so essentially 
to the victory of Waterloo, that the king gave him 
the oommand of the fifteenth regiment of the line, 
which was to bear in future the name of the Regi- 
ment of Billow von Dmnewitz. Jan. 11, 1816, he 
resumed the chief command in Ktinigsberg, in Prussia, 
and died there, Feb. 25, 1816. 

BUTjOW, Henbt von, bom at Falkenberg, in Alt- 
mark, about 1757, studied in the military academy at 
Berlin, and afterwards entered the Prussian service. 
But he soon retired, and occupied himself with the 
study of Polybius, Tacitus, and J. J. Rousseau, and 
then served for a short period in the Netherlands. 
He afterwards undertook to establish a theatre, but 
immediately abandoned his project, and visited the 
United States, from whence he returned poor in purse 
but (rich in experience, and became an author. His 
first work who on the Art of War, in which he dis- 
played uncommon talents. He wrote a book on 
Money, translated the Travels of Mungo Park, and 
published, in 1801, his History of the Campaign of 
1800. In 1804 he wrote Lehrsatze des neueruKrie* 
ges (Theory of Modem Warfare), and several other 
military works, among which is Tactics of the 
Modems as they should be. In the former he points 
out the distinction between strategy and tactics, and 
makes the triangle the basis of all military operations. 
This principle of his was opposed by Jomini, and 
other French writers. His history of the war of 1 805 
occasioned his imprisonment in Prussia, at the request 
of the Russian and Austrian courts. He died in 
1807 of a nervous fever, in the prison of Riga. He 
was a follower of Swedenborg. 

BULRUSH, a popular name for tall, reed-like 
plants which crow in marshy places, and which for 
the most part belong to the genus Sdrpus. The com- 
mon bulrush is frequent in dear waters and about the 
borders of rivers throughout Europe, as well as in 
America and New South Wales. The roots 
thick and stout, creeping under water In the deep 
Afll* 8 * tems «eof a dark- green colour, and 4 or 

feet or more in height, and are naked, smooth, 
jmrnd, tough, pliant, and spongy within. Their base 


Jwmd.brajh, pliant, 

*ith several sheathing soales, partly en 
to lssfy point* They arTusaful for packing 


S e * pecWl y tor pWtfn* into the batten 

BULWARK. See Bastion. 

BULWER, John, a physician who flourished to 
Engtond in the seventeenth century; appears to bt 
entitled to the honour of having first pointed out a 
method of instructing the deaf and dumb. The work 
m which his method is explained is entitled, Pldlo- 
cophus, or the Leafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend, ex- 
hibitdng the Philosophical Verity of that subtile Art 
which may enable one with an observant Ele to he ve 
what any Man spe&kes by the moving of his Lip*. 
This work was published in 1648, whereas Willis, to 
whom the invention has generally been attributed, 
published nothing on the subject till 1070. In con- 
nection with the same subject Rulwer published a 
Ghironomia, or the Art of Manual Rhetoric ; ^ a 
Chirologia, or the Natural Language of the Hand. 
A still more curious work is entitled Anthropometa- 
morph oak, in which he shows the asto nishing variety 
of forms and garbs exhibited by min in the different 
ages, and among the different nations. 

BULWER LYTTON. See Lttton (Lohd). 

BUM-BOAT, a small boat used to sell vegetables, 
&c., to ships lying at a distance from shore. 

BIT N DELCU Nl) (more correctly Bandalkhand), 
a tract of country in Hindustan, consisting partly 
of certain British districts connected with tho North- 
west Provinoes, and partly of a number of small 
native states subordinate to the Central India 
Agency. Its surface is considerably diversified, and 
there are several ranges of hills, some of whloh reach 
the height of 2000 feet. It has soil of every variety, 
which yields almost every grain and plant of India. 
Its waters are oarried by different streams to the 
Jamna and so to the Ganges. The total area !■ 
20,559 square miles, of which the British districts 
cupy 10,332. Pop. of the latter in 1891, 2,299,582. 
BUNGALOW, an East Indian term for a kind of 
country-house with a thatched or tiled w»of. Bunga- 
lows are generally of one Btory, though sometime* 
of two, and have always a verandah running round 
them to afford a shelter from the sun. They form 
the dwellings in which the European* uniformly re- 
side. Public bungalows for travellers are maintained 
by government on the main highways. 

BUNGAY, a market town, England, county Suf- 
folk, on the right bank of the Waveney, 80 mile* ».b. 
of Ipswich. It occupies the sides and summit of a 
gently rising hill, and is neatly and well built; street* 
spacious and well paved, diverging from a moderate- 
sized area in the centre of the town forming a market- 
place, in which is a handsome market-cron. It* 
churches are, St. Mary’s, an elegant structure, with a 
beautiful steeple ; and the Holy Trinity Ohurch, a 
small ancient building with a round tower, and an 
ancient elaborately -carved pulpit. The principal 
trade is in com, coals, flour, lime, and malt, in 
which a considerable amount of business is done. 
There is also an extensive printmg-offioe and stereo- 
type foundry. Adjoining the town is a very spacious 
common. Pop. in 1901 (of diet.), 6404. 

BUNION, a small, hard, painful tumour which is 
formed in the neighbourhood of the joints of the toes, 
especially the metatarsal joints, and which consists 
in the swelling of the Iwnes themselves, which fact 
distinguishes bunions from corns. It appears to be 
caused by the pressure of a boot or shoe which is too 
tight, especially when the feet are a little deformed. 
Tne best to adopt in order to relieve the pain 

is to remove the causes of the tumor as soon aspos- 
sible, to give rest to the foot, and to apply lotions 
and emollient poultices. _ 

BUNIUM FLEXUOSUM, or Bulbooastaniiii 
(Jtynttt), sn umbelliferous plant which grows to 
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sandy tad gravelly pastures, and produoes one email, 
round, knotty toner, which is edible, sweetish, ana 
wholesome. It has some slight medioal reputation, 
probably undeserved. The tuner is commonly known 
in Britain by the name of sort A-nut or amui, and Is 
ohlefly eaten by ohildren. The foliage of the plant 
is very finely divided and subdivided, and the flowers 
are white. 

BUNKER HILL, a name of some note In the 
history of the U. States, the place being the scene 
of the first important engagement in the revolu- 
tionary war. See Charlestown. 

BUNSEN, Christian Kabl Josiab, Chevalier, 
a distinguished German statesman and philosopher, 
was bom at Korbach, in the principality of Waldeck. 
an 25th August, 1791. From early youth he turned 
his attention to the science of philology, studying it 
under Heyne at Gtfttlngen, and subsequently pro- 
ceeding to Holland and Denmark, to acquire a critical 
knowledge of the Danish and Dutch languages. In 
the end at 1815 he made the acquaintance at Berlin 
of the celebrated Niebuhr, and in the spring of 1816 
proceeded to Paris, where he studied Persian and 
Arabio under Sylvestre de Sacy. The same year he 
visited Rome, where he married, and renewed bis 
Intimacy with Niebuhr, then Prussian ambassador at 
the Papal court. Niebuhr procured for his friend 
the appointment of secretary to the Prussian lega- 
tion, and on his quitting Rome in 1828, Bunsen was 
Intrusted with the performance of his duties, and in 
1827 formally accredited as resident Prussian minis- 
ter. In this capacity he continued till 1838, and 
conducted several important negotiations with the 
Papal see, the result of one of which was the brief 
of Leo XII. relative to mixed marriages. His situa- 
tion ceased to be agreeable after the commencement 
of the Cologne embroilments, which he vainly endea- 
voured to adjust, and he accordingly applied for a 
recall, which was granted, under the form of permis- 
sion to make a journey to England. On his return 
from thenoe he received a mission to proceed to Berne 
as ambassador to the Swiss Federation. During his 
residence at Rome Bunsen bad industriously pursued 
his philosophical and historical studies, including 
more especially that of the Platonic philosophy, and 
investigations into the religious and ecclesiastical 
history of mankind. The liturgies of the Church re- 
ceived his especial attention, and a service of his own 
framing, introduced by him into the chapel of the 
Prussian embassy at Rome, was printed by order of 
the Xing of Prussia, who himself wrote a preface to 
it This work was published without the author’s 
name, at Hamburg in 1846, under the title of Allge- 
meines evang. Gesang-und Gebetbuch (General Hymn 
and Prayer Book of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church), and may be regarded as a new edition of 
the Versuch eines allgemeinen evang. Gesang-und 
Gebetbuchs, published at Hamburg in 1888. 

In 1841 Bunsen was summoned to Berlin from 
Switzerland to proceed to England in charge of a 
mission for the establishment, in conjunction with 
that country, of a bishopric at Jerusalem. Shortly 
afterwards he was nominated Prussian ambassador 
In England. On the occasion of a visit to Berlin in 
1844 be was oonsulted on the subject of granting a 
constitution to the country, and is Bald to have drawn 
up and submittal tvfegoverament the form of one 
which bore a ve^fcfloae resemblance to that of Great 
Britain. In the matter of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question he strenuously supported, in his capacity of 
jjnglkh ambassador, the claims of Prussia and the 
German Confederation in opposition to those of Den- 
mark. From the opposite views taken by him to 
those of his government In relation to the Russian 
war he was -recalled from London In 1854, and aban- 


doning politics, retired to Heidelberg to devote Mm- 
•elf exclusively to literary pursuits. The results of 
theee have established hu reputation as one of tits 


these have established his reputation as one of the 
most profound and original entire In the departmmt 
of biblioal and eccles i astical history. Among them 
are, Die Verfaasungder Kirohe aer Zukunft (Ths 
Constitution of the uhuroh of the Future), Hamburg, 
1845; Aesyptens Stella In der Wdtgredhlc&|j* 
(Egypt's Place In the World's History), Hamburg, 
1845; Hippolytus und seine Zeit (Hippolytus and h£ 
Time), Ixmdon, 1851 ; and lastly, hb greatest work, 
Bibelwerk ftir die Gemeinde (Bible Commentary for 
the Community), the first part of which was published 
In 1858, and was intended to be oompleted in 1862. 
It had occupied his attention for nearly thirty years, 
and, as he informs us, was regarded as the grand 
oentre-point to whloh all his literary and Intellectual 
energies were to be devoted. Death Interposed to 
prevent him completing his undertaking. For some 
yearn the state of his health had been such as to 
cause anxiety to his family; and with the view of 
restoring it he was recommended to try the effects of 
a more genial climate. He accordingly spent the 
winters of 1858-59 and 1859-60 at Cannes, in the 
s. of France, returning from thenoe in the spring of 
1860 to Bonn, whither he had recently transferred 
his abode from Heidelberg. His sojourn In the a. had 
effected no lasting improvement, and by the month 
of October it was evident that ne was sinking lest 
He expired on the morning of 28th November, I860. 
Three volumes of his Bibelwerk had been published 
at his death (the first, second, and fifth), and this 
great work was oompleted in his spirit and by the 
aid of his manuscripts under the editorship of Holtz- 
mann and Xamphausen, in nine volumes (1868-70). 

BUNT, the middle part or cavity of the principal 
Square-Bails, as the main -sail, fore-sail, &o. If one 
of them be supposed to be divided into four equal 
parts, from one side to the other, the two middle 
divisions, which oomprehend half of the sail, form the 
limits of the bunt 

BUNT, sometimes called Smut Ball, Pepper 
Brand, and Brand Bladders, the most formidable 
disease, perhaps, to which wheat is subject but one 
which may in most instances be greatly modified, and 
which seldom in the present day does material in- 
jury, exoept where there la careless cultivation. Like 
many other of the diseases to which the cereal plants 
are subject, it arises from the attack of a parasitic 
fungus ( Uredo eariu). It Is generated in the ovary of 
wheat mid a few other Graxnines, and very rarely on 
the stem. It is formed at an early stage of growth 
before the ear is free from the sheath; and indeed 
the plants which are affected by the parasite may be 
readily recognized by their unusual luxuriance, being 
generally several inches higher than plants not 
affected, larger in bulk, and often producing a greet** 
number of stems from the same root. The bunted 
grains are shorter and blunter than the sound, of a 
dark-green when young, but when old of a pale brown, 
or sometimes nearly clack. The oontents of 
ovary are reduced to a uniform black powder or P«™*» 
which has an offensive smell like that of decayed flm. 
Various substanoes have been used by cultivators w 
prevent the growth of bunt, such as salt, quioku®^ 
arsenic, oorrosive sublimate, &o. Careful wssbmfl 
and a selection of good seed will alone prevent mu®) 
mischief, but it is advisable to take some mwe strin- 
gent measures with a view to destroy the vitsBtf 


the bunt spores. For this purpose Dombasle s method 
is the most successful. It consists in thojwgWy 
wetting the grain with a solution of sulphate of 
(Glauber's salts), then drying the wheat with q® 
lime, which oombines withthe water to g®” 
phate of lime (gypsum), which sett ss e men«w 
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BUNTING, a thin woollsn stun, of which flan of Prague. th*~nOoi JIT 7? , . n , 

a* usual* m^e; hence, flags, collectively. °n u£#Sl tMttCSf 1 

BUNYAN, John, author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- old castle. .Told i and JS 5^“ dh *»“ 

gross, waa the son of a tinker, and was bora at the interesting buildings. Its 

W V®* b f, Infif * manuf^turing oo^ns Wle^ stSSf 

tiled on Nov. 80th. He came of a family which sugar, spirits, beer Ac. PoThrmii l Kir * 
liad long been eaUblirfied in Bedfordshire, and was 8 Alt Iunzlau is’ a smaU to^n Jf BohimkiSbi- 


naa long »»«««*«« »« »euiuiuiiiire, ana was O. ALT BUNZLAU is a S mall town of BohomU atfii 
the firat son of the second marriage of his father, ated on the Elbe 01 15oh ® a,u * " tu ‘ 

Thomas Bunvan, his mother’s name being Margaret BUONAPARTE See Bonaparte. 

Bentley. After receiving a very scanty education, BUONAROTTI, Miohel Anoblo. See Angelo 
he followed his father’s employment, and for some BUONTALENTI, Bernarim sumamed Twite 
time led a wandering, irregular life During the Girandole, a painter; i^hi^ w- 

civil h ® ■ er E jd “ » ,oldier ! ” 08t PwhAWy in born at Florence in 1586, and died in 1608. When 
the army of the ParUament , and h s mind now be- he was eleven year, of age an inundation of the Amo 
came impressed with a deep sense of religion. This broke into the quarter of Florence when Us famUy 
reformation in his life was powerful y assisted by resided, and carried off every in ember of it except 
the piety of his wife, whom he married m 1648 or himself. Cosmo de' Medici, on learning the disaster 
1649, and who died some seven years Inter. He received him into his palace, and improved the taste 
joined a nonconformist bodv at Bedford, and at which ha had displayed for drawing bv placing him 
length in 1657 formally undertook the office of a in the Bohools of Salviati, Bronzino, and Vasari. He 
public teacher among them. Acting in defianoe of displayed great versatility of mind, and sxoslte'd not 
the severs laws enacted against dissenters from the only in the kindred arts of painting, sculpture, and 
Established Church after the Restoration, Bunyan architecture, but distinguished himself as a maths- 
wav arrested not far from Bedford on Nov. 12th, matician, a military engineer, and an inventor of 
1660, and oommlttod for trial to the oounty jail, machines. 

He was indicted at the quarter-sessions early in 1661, BUOY, any floating body employed to point out 
and after an irregular trial was sentenced to three the particular situation of anything under water, as 
months' imprisonment, which was to be followed by of a ship's anchor, a shoal, Ac. They are of various 
banishment if he persisted in his determination to shapes and constructions. The oan-buoy is of a conical 
repeat his offence. He could not be induced to form, and painted with some conspicuous colour; it 
moderate his zeal, and consequently, though not is used for pointing out shoals, sand-banks, Ac. The 
banished, he lay in prison almost continuously ca«A-buov is in the form of a cask; the larger are 
till 1672. To this confinement he owes his literary employed for mooring, and are called mooring buoys 
fame, for, in the solitude of hiB cell, his ardent imagi* A oriJ-buoy is a large fixed buoy to which a bell is 


till 1672. To this confinement he owes his literary employed for mooring, and are called mooring buoys 
fame, for, in the solitude of hiB cell, his ardent imagi* A oriZ-buoy is a large fixed buoy to which a bell it 


fame, for, in the solitude of hiB cell, his ardent imagi* A beU - buoy is a large fixed buov to which a bell is 
nation, brooding over the mysteries of Christianity, attached and m caused to sound by the heaving t.f 
the miraculous narratives of the sacred Scripture, the sea, serving as a signal in foggy weather. The 
and the visions of Jewish prophets, gave birth to that life or safety buoy is intended to keep a person afloat 
admired religious allegory, the Pilgrim’s Progress — till he can be taken from the water, Gas-buoys are 
a work which, like Robinson Crusoe, has remained charged with compressed gas, and provided with a 
unrivalled amidst a host of imitators. A recent suitable burner. The gas being lighted, and burning 
biographer, the Rev. J. Brown, is, however, of opinion continuously, such buoys serve as a guide at night, 
that Bunyan’s greatest work belongs to a subsequent See article on Life-buoys, Life-basts, Ac. 
six month's Imprisonment in 1675. The first edition BUP ALUS, a Bculptor and arohiteot of Chios, who 

appeared in 1678, but in the editions of 1679 and Beems to have flourished about B.a 600. He executed 
1680 many of the most oelebrated characters ap- several fine works for the oity of Smyrna, and par- 
peared for the first time. The second part of the ticularly the Three Graces in gold. His quarrel with 
work, describing the journey of Christian’s wife and Hipponax, a celebrated Batirical poet, is well-known, 
children, was published in 1684. His Holy War See Hipponax. 

made by Shaddai upon Diabolus (1682), his other BUPHAGA, a genus of birds of the starling 
religious parables, and his devotional tracts, which family (Sturnidm), whose species are found in vari- 
are numerous, are also remarkable, and many of ous parts of Africa, where they are of great UBe 
them valuable. There is a curious piece of auto- from their habit of feeding on the parasites infesting 
biography of Bunyan extant, entitled Grace abound- cattle. They are popularly known as beef-eater* or 
icg to the Chief of Sinners (1666). On obtaining ox-peckers, and are distinguished from the true star- 
his liberty, Bunyan resumed his functions as a lings by a stouter beak, bare nostrils, more curved 
minister at Bedford, and beoame extremely popular, claws, and some other characters. The South Afrt- 
He died during a visit to London on Aug. 81st, 1688. can ox-pecker (B. afriaana ) inhabits Natal, whilst 
Iu 1692 Bunyan’a friend, Charles Doe, began a folio farther north the genus is represented by a red- 
edition of his works, whiob was not, however, com- billed species (B. erythrorhynoha). -A. third species 
pleted; and the first complete edition did not appear is found still farther north and alio in the Transvaal, 
till 1736. Another was published in two vols. folio BUTRESTID./E, a family of coleopterous inseo s 
! n 1767, and since then several have appeared. Of (beetles).many of which are i^arkaWe for the splen- 
hves we may mention those by Southey (1830), dour of their appearance. This family is included 
Macaulay (1853), Offor (1862), Venables (1879), in the pentamerous section of Coleoptera, which was 
( 1880 » English Men of Letters), Copner formed by Latreille, and so named because themwj- 
(1888 t ); r* nd Brown (1885; new edition, 1888). bers of it have five joints in the tarsi. The chara^OT 

BUNZLAU. — 1. A town of Prussia, in the pro- of the Buprestide are. body ovate, « v 0 i,: nf i. 
’!*» Silesia, near the Bober, 25 mites w. of Lieg- what broad and obtuse in front, but pomt^ behind; 
i/Jf, It , WM formerly surrounded by fortifications, eyes oval, with t^antenn® inserted b ^ » 

t handsome promenades now oover most of the jaws powerful. They walk JF 

Jfea once occupied by them. In the market-place rapidity, especially in warm weather. They are ^ 
w iron obelisk to the Russian general Kutusov, fond of sunning themselves on bushes, ^ 


lipponax, a celebrated Batirical poet, is well-known, 
lee Hipponax. 

BUPHAGA, a genus of birds of the starling 

n.. /a.. In van. 
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o ( bm When one attempts to seize them, some* 
times even when one approaches them, they allow 
themselves to fall suddenly to the earth, or fly rapidly 
away. There are several hundred species belonging 
to this family, most of which are found within the 
tropics, and the tropical species are those which are 
chiefly distinguished by the brilliancy of their colours. 
The prevailing oolour appears to be green, but 
species are often found of a blue, red, golden, or other 
oolour. The Buprutit giga$ of Linnaeus, which' is 
about 2 inches in length, and one of the largest of 
the family, has bright golden elytra, or wing-cases, 
which are often used as ornaments by the inhabitants 
of South America, of whloh continent it is a native. 

BURBOT, or Bubbolt {Lota vulgarii), a fresh- 
water fish ox the same genua as the ling, and be- 
longing to the Gadidae or ood family, of which it is 
the only British fresh-water species. It has an 
elongated body covered with small scales, and also 
with a numerous secretion; a small head; two dorsal 
fins, of whioh the second is very long and reaches to 
the base of the tail fin, which is oval and Blightly 
pointed; a long anal fin, and a single b&rbule on the 
tower jaw. In length it sometimes attains 2 feet, 
and it is said to have been found 16 or even 20 lbs. 
in weight; but they are never found nearly bo large, 
except in large lakes. The ordinary weight is about 
2 lbs. The colour is yellowish -brown, rather dark, 
and marked with spots uu the upper parts, but lighter 
underneath. In England it is found in the Trent, 
Cam, and other rivers on the eastern side; in 
Scotland it is not found at all. It is more abundant 
in the rivers and lakes of the Continent than in the 
British Isles, and it is particularly plentiful in the 
Upper Rhine and the Danube and its tributaries. In 
Switzerland it has been found more than 2200 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is also found in the 
rivers of Siberia and the large fresh-water lakes of 
Central Asia, and it is said that it is sometimes seen 
even in India. It always prefers deep streams with 
clear water, and hence it is not found in small rivers 
unless they are deep. It generally feeds by night, 
and by day it lurks under stones or other bodies. It 
la extremely voracious, and is the terror of all smaller 
fisK not excepting those of its own species. In 
Switzerland its flesh is much prized as an article of 
food, but in England it is not so highly esteemed. 
Among the Ostiaks the skin of the burbot is used 
instead of window-glass, and uniung other Siberian 
tribes it is used to make coats, shoes, and other 
articles of clothing. See plate at Ichthyology. 

BURCHIELLO, Domenico, an eccentric poet. 
Of the circumstances of hiB life we know but little. 
He lived at the beginning of the fifteenth century, at 
Florence, where ho was probably born. He was the 
son of a barber named Giovanni, and was called ori- 
ginally only Domenico. He assumed the name of 
Burohiello afterwards for reasons that cannot be 
assigned. His fame began about 1425. He was first 
registered as a barber in 1432. Some writers have 
reproached him for shameful vices, and represented 
him as a low buffoon who did everything for money. 
Others have defended him, HiB shop was so famous 
that learned and unlearned, high ana low, assembled 
there every day, and Cosmo the Great caused it to be 
painted on one of tb| arches of his gallery. It ap- 
pears here diritigd mto two portions ; in one Bur- 
chiello is actix^ibe part of a barber; in the other 
that of a musician and poet. The portrait of Bur- 
ohiello himself is painted over his shop. It is 
extremely difficult to decide upon the absolute value 
of his satires, as the local and personal allusions in 
them are obscure. They were composed for his con- 
temporaries, with a studied obscurity and extrava- 
gance of ekpreaaion. H2i style is, nevertheless, pure 


and elegant. His burlesque sonnets are enigmas, of 
which we have no intelligible explanation, notwith- 
standing what Don! has done. The narrative and 
descriptive parte are very easy to be understood; but 
the wit they contain is, for the most part, so coarse, 
that the satire fails of producing its effect They 
are, on the whole, lively, but licentious. The best 
editions of his sonnets are those of Florence, 1568, 
and of London, 1757. 

BURCKHARDT, Johann Kabl, one of the fint 
astronomical calculators in Europe, was bom at 
Leipzig, April 30, 1778, and aoquired a fondness for 
astronomy from the study of the works of Lalande. 
He applied himself particularly to the calculation of 
solar eclipses, and the oocultation of certain stare, 
for the determination of geographical longitudes! 
He made himself master, at the same time, of nearly 
all the European languages. Professor Hindenburg 
induced him to write a Latin treatise on the Com- 
binatory Analytic Method (Leipzig, 1794), and re- 
commended him to Baron von Zaoh, with whom lie 
studied practical astronomy at his observatory on 
the Seeberg, near Gotha, and whom he assisted, from 
1795 to 1797, in observing the right ascension of the 
stars. Von Zaoh recommended him to Lalande, at 
Paris, who received him at his house, Dec. 15, 1797. 
Here he distinguished himself by the calculation of 
the orbits of comets, participated in all the labours 
of Lalande, and those of his nephew, Lefra&gois 
Lalande, took an active part in tne observatory of 
the ficole Militaire, and translated the first two 
volumes of Laplace’s M^canique Celeste into German 
(Berlin, 1800-2). Being appointed adjunct astrono- 
mer by the board of longitude, he received letters of 
naturalization as a Frenoh citizen, Dec. 20, 1799. 
His important treatise on the comet of 1770, whioh 
had not been visible for nearly thirty years, although, 
according to the calculations of its orbit, it should 
have returned every five or six, was rewarded with 
a gold medal by the Institute in 1800. This treatise, 
which proposed some improvements in Dr. Olbore’ 
mode of calculation, is contained in the Mem. de 
l'Tmititut, 1806. During this year he was made a 
member of the department of physical and mathe- 
matical sciences in the Academy; in 1818 was made 
a member of the board of longitude, and, after La- 
lande's death, astronomer in the observatory of the 
military school. In 1814 and 1816 he published in 
French, at Paris, Tables to assist in Astronomical 
Calculations. He also wrote some treatises in Von 
Zach's Geographical Ephemerides. His labours in 
the board of longitude were particularly valuable. 


He died in 1825. 

BURCKHARDT, Johann Ludwig, a celebrated 
traveller, was descended from a respectable family 
in BAle, and born at Lausanne in 1784. As he was 
unwilling to enter into the service of his country, at 
that time oppressed by France, after having com- 
pleted his studies at Leipzig and Gottingen, he went 
to London in 1806, where the African Association 
wished to make a now attempt to explore Africa, 
from the N. to the interior, in the way already trod* 
don by Hornemann. They received Burokhardts 
proposal to undertake this journey in 1808. Bunk* 
hardt now studied the manners of the East, and tne 
Arabian language, in their purest school, at Aleppo- 
He remained two years and a half in Syria, visited 
Palmyra, Damascus, Lebanon, and other j 
after which he went to Cairo, in order to proceea 
with a caravan through the northern part of Ai 
to Fezzan, In 1812 he performed a journey up 
Nile, almost to Dongola; and afterwards, in 
character of a poor trader, and a Turk oi Syria, F 
ceeded through the deserts of Nubia (where 
had travelled before him), under great hardwupei 
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Berber* end Shendy, then east to Soakln, whenoe he 
passed over to Jeddah, and thenoe to Mecca. He 
wee now eo well initiated into the language and 
manners of the Arabians, that, when a doubt arose 
concerning his Islam ism, after having passed an 
examination In the theoretical and practioal parts 
of the Mohammedan faith, he was acknowledged a 
very faithful and a very learned Mussulman. He 
was the first Christian or European to visit the holy 
city of the Mohammedans, and had his real charac- 
ter been discovered there is'little doubt death would 
have been the result After spending three months 
(September, October, and November of 1814) at 
Meooa he viaited Medina. In 1815 he returned 
to Cairo, and afterwards visited Sinai He wae 
preparing to make an exploratory journey in the 
region of the Niger sources when he died at Cairo, 
April 15, 1817. The Mohammedans performed his 
obsequies with the greatest splendour. He had 
previously sent home all his journals. His Travels 
in Nubia were published in London (1819) by the 
African Association, with his Researches into the 
Interior of Afrioa. In 1822 Mb Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land were published, and in 1829 his 
Travels in Arabia. In 1880 another volume from 
his papers appeared, entitled Arabio Proverbs; or, 
the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
Illustrated. 

BURDETT, Sib Francis, politician, was born on 
Jan. 26th, 1770, and educated at Westminster, and 
after two yean at Oxford made a Continental tour. 
In 1796 he obtained a seat in Parliament through the 
patronage of the Duke of Newcastle ; but he soon 
abandoned the Tory party, and made himself con- 
spicuous by his advocacy of liberal measures. In 
1802 he stood for Middlesex, but though at first 
elected, he finally lost his seat in 1806, after muoh 
costly litigation. He was more successful in 1807 at 
Westminster, where his election at the head of the 
poll was hailed as a great popular triumph. In 1810 
he published a letter in Cobbett’a Political Register, 
denying the right of the House of Commons to imprison 
for libel, as they had recently done in the case of 
John Gale Jones. This letter having been brought 
under the notice of the house was declared a gross 
breach of its privileges, and a warrant was issued by 
the speaker for the committal of Sir Francis to the 
Tower. He denied the legality of the warrant, and 
declared his determination to surrender only to force. 
The public mind was strongly agitated; but proro- 
gation of Parliament relieved him from his imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and he became perhaps the most 
popular man in the kingdom. In attaining this popu- ] 
lwity he was greatly aided both by the graces of his 
appearance and the talents whioh he undoubtedly 
possessed. Ultimately, however, his fervour cooled, 
and he owed his last seat in Parliament to the Con- 
servatives of Wiltshire. He died on Jan. 23rd, 1844. 
Lady Burdett, who had been fifty years married to 
him, had died only ten days before. She was the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Coutts, the wealthy 
London banker. (See Oocjttb. )— Angela Georgina, 
the youngest daughter of Sir Francis, came into a 
great part 0 f the fortune of her grandfather, and in 
A871 was created a peeress in her own right as 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. She was born on April 

1st, 1814, and has beoome deservedly popular from 

ne excellent use she has made of her ample means. 
n f e ® reote ^ and endowed the ohurch of St. Stephen 
fV,.*Vi 8 ^ m J n8ter » an< * 1* was by her liberality also 
t?*., u « bishopric* of Adelaide, Cape Town, and 
^ntish Columbia were established. Several of what 
h J* ttl0 mo, t wretched districts of London have 
and . e J lor J noua ly improved through her generosity, 
the home established by her at Shepherd's 


Bush rendered neat assistance to many unfor- 
,he ,ound6d the Turkish 
Fund to relieve the snfferings of pea- 
theS,S..Z Urke f ’ “? in "Option of her services 

i idi at! on her th ® 0rd « of the Med- 

Jidieh. In 1881 she married Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
wh °^™L«lthe name of Burdett-Coutts. 

BU 8,6 precedin * "t* 01 ®* 

“ST * Wt s ,Mt “*»r i«w, 

hMrt.di.pri, wavy, COMM le&VM, rad flow<^h.X 

-o hard and h °° ked < that 
they wiU stick to the hair or clothes, and are known 
by the name of bun. The whole plant is covered 
with a clammy, bitter substance, from which oircum- 
stance it was called in Old English, the clot-bnr. 
The root, which Is fleshy and tap-shaped, is some- 
times used medicinally as a diuretic. As the plant 
grows only in d<>ep, rich soils, its prevalenoe may be 
regarded as au indication of good land. 

BURDWAN, or Bardwan, a town of Hindustan, 
oapita! of a division of the same name in the lower 
provmoes of Bengal, on the left bank of the Dsmoda, 
68 miles north-west of Calcutta, with whioh It is con 
nected by railway. There » a titular rajah of Burd- 
wan.whoreHideshereinaspaoiouspalace, with gardens, 
&c.; and there are also a large collection of temples 
and a shrine of Pirba-haram. Pop. (1891), 34,477, 
j The division has an area of 13,956 square miles, and 
a pop. (1891) of 7,688,818, and is divided into the 
districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhum, HurH, 
Midnapur, and Howrah. Tho ohief crops are sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, and the usual cereals. Mul- 
berry-trees are cultivated, and coal 1 h raised. 

BUREAU, a word often used to signify the 
chamber or official apartments of an officer of gov- 
ernment. and tho body of subordinate officials who 
labour under the direction of a ohief. — Bureau 

S stern, or bureaucracy, is a term often applied to 
ose systems of government in which the business 
of administration 1 b carried on in departments, each 
under the control of a chief; and is opposed to those 
in which the officers of government have a co-ordi- 
nate authority. Sometimes a mixture of the two sys- 
tems is found. Thus the business of the executive 
branch of government may be oarried on by bureaux, 
while the administration of justioe is in the hands of 
co-ordinate judges.— The Bureau dee Longitude* in 
France is charged with the publication of astronomioal 
and meteorological observations, and the publication 
of the Connaissance des Temps. See Almanac. 

BURG, a town of Prussia, in the province of Saxony, 
12 miles n.e. of Magdeburg, on the Ihle, where it joins 
a canal uniting the Havel with the Elbe. It has four 
churches, a hospital, a gymnasium, and a well- 
endowed institution for the bringing up of orphan 
children, and is the seat of civil and judicial adminis- 
tration for the eircle. Its manufactures are extensive, 
especially of woollens, for whioh it waB a centre as 
early as the twelfth century. Cloths for army pur- 
poses are largely made. There are also spinning- 
mills, dye-works, m achine- works, tanneries, oil-works, 
Ac. Fop. in 1895, 19,397. 

BURG.— 1. Adriaan van deb, a painter, born at 
Dordreoht in 1693, studied under Arnold Houbraken, 
distinguished himself by his portraits, and acquired 
a reputation which would soon have procured him 
an independence. But intemperate habits rendered 
his talents of no avail, and hurried him to a prema- 
ture grave in 1733. His freedom of touch and fine 
colouring are his distinguishing excellence His 
best-known pieces are two large pictures at Dord- 
recht, one of which gives on a Bingle canvw portrait* 
of the managers of the orphan hospital, and the other 
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mrtnlti of th« officers of the mint. 2. Joi 

Tobias, s celebrated astronomer, born at Vienna In 
1766, attracted the notice of Van Swieten, who was 
then at the bead of the commission appointed to re- 
form the soholaetic establishments of Austria, and 
through his patronage obtained the means of prose- 
opting the study of mathematina, and more especially 
of astronomy, for whioh he showed a decided inclina- 
tion. In 1791 he beoame professor of physios at 
Klagenfurt, and in 1792 was appointed oolleague of 
Trisneoker at the observatory of Vienna. In 1798, 
the French Institute having proposed a prize for the 
determination, by at least 600 observations, of the 
mean height of the apogee and ascending node of 
the moon, Burg sent in a memoir in which the de- 
termination was made by a most accurate and inge- 
nious method, not after 600 but 8000 observations. 
The tables contained in it were afterwards published 
by the Institute, and constitute the ohief foundation 
of hie fame. In 1818 he became almost entirely 
deaf, and retired from public life to Wieaenau, in the 
upper valley of Larau in Carinthia. He died in 1884. 

BURGAS, or Bo U boas, a seaport of European 
Turkey, on the Black Sea, in the province of East- 
ern Roumelia. The bay on which it stands is of suffi- 
cient depth for large vessels, and the exports are 
grain, iron, butter, wine, and also woollen goods for 
Constantinople. The principal source of the pros- 
perity of the town is the manufacture of pottery, 
pipe-bowls, cups, See., for which a superior clay is 
found in the neighbourhood. Fop. (1888), 8749. 

BURGER, GottfribpAuqobt, a celebratedGerman 
poet, was bom Jan. 1, 1748, at Wolmerswende, near 
Halberstadt, where his father was a preacher, and died 
June 8, 1794, at Gbttingen. Before his tenth year 
he learned nothing but reading and writing, but 
showed a great predilection for solitary and gloomy 
places, and began early to make verses, with no 
other model than that afforded by hymn-books He 
learned Latin with difficulty. In 1764 he studied 
theology at the University of Halle, and in 1768 he 
went to Gottingen, in order to exchange theology for 
law, but soon formed connections here equally disad- 

a eous to his studies and his morals, so that his 
ather, who had hitherto maintained him, with- 
is support from him. The friendship of several 
distinguished young men at the university was now of 
great service to him. In union with his friends he 
studied the ancient classics and the best works in 
Frenoh, Italian, Spanish, and English, particularly 
Shakspeare, and the old English and Soottish ballads. 
Percy’s Rellquee was his constant companion. His 
poems soon attracted attention. In 1772 he obtained, 
by the influence of Boie, the small office of baillie in 
Alten-Gleiohen, and, by a reconciliation with his 
grandfather, a sum for the payment of his debts, 
whioh he unfortunately lost, and during the rest of 
his life was involved in pecuniary difficulties. In 
1774 he married the daughter of a neighbouring 
baillie, named Leonhart, but bis marriage was unfor- 
tunate. He conceived a violent passion for the sister 
of his wife, and married her, in 1784, soon after his 
first wife’s death. She also, his celebrated A folly, 
died in the first year of their marriage. At the same 
time he lost his little property by imprudent manage- 
ment, and was oblifgjd, by intrigues, to resign his 
place. He vAmMd professor extraordinary in 
Gottingen, but moeived no salary, and this favourite 
poet of the nation was obliged to gain a living for 
himself and his children by poorly-rewarded transla- 
tions for booksellers. A third marriage, in 1790, with a 
young lady of Suabia, who had publicly offered him her 
hand in a poem, oompleted ms misfortunes; he pro- 
cured a divorce from her two yean afterwards. The 
government of Hanover afforded him some assistance 


shortly before his death, which took piece hi Jm M| 
1794, end was oooasioned by a complaint of the lunge! 
In the midst of these misfortunes and obstades ith 
astonishing how muoh be did. He has left ns songs, 
odes, elegies, ballads, narrative poems, and epigram* 
In none of these departments does he hold a low 
rank ; in some the public voioe has placed him in 
the first. Schiller criticized him very severely; he 
denied him the power of idealizing, and reproached 
his muse as being of too sensual a character. The 
judgment of A W. Schlegel seems more just : he says, 
'Btirger is a poet of a more peculiar than compre- 
hensive imagination; of more honest and plain than 
delicate feelings ; hie execution is more remarkable 
than his conception ; he is more at home in ballade 
and simple songs than in the higher lyrical poetry ; 
yet, in some of his productions, He appears ss a true 
poet of the people, and hie style, with some fault* is 
dear, vigorous, froeh, and sometimes tender.' The 
first collection of his poems appeared in Gtittingeo, 
1778. His complete works were first published by 
Reinhard in 1796-98 (Gdttingen, four vola.), whose 
edition has been repeatedly published since. Othei 
editions of his works and letters have also been pub- 
lished, and his life has been written by Doring, 
Prohle (G. A Btirger. Sain Leben und Mine DUft. 
tungen, Leipzig, 1866), and others. 

BURGESS, a word used in somewhat varying 
senses, but generally implying a person invested 
with all the privileges of a oitizen in a borough or 
corporate town. Those entered on the burgen roll 
of English boroughs are householders who have re- 
sided and paid rates for twelve months prior to July 
in any year. See Bobouoh, Buboh. 

BURGH, the Scotch term corresponding to the 
English 4 borough,’ and applied to several different 
kinds of corporations, and to towns and cities in 
Scotland. The different kinds of burghs that still 
exist, or formerly existed in Scotland, are 'royal 
burghs,' 'burghs of barony,’ 'burghs of regality,’ ‘free 
burghs,’ * parliamentary burghs,’ and ‘polioe burghs ' 
The last two have been created in comparatively 
recent times. 

Royal Bubgh. A royal burgh is a corporate 
body erected by a charter from the crown. The 
corporation consists of the magistrates and burgesses 
of the territory erected into the burgh. The magis- 
trates are generally, a provost and bailies, dean of 
guild, treasurer, and common council With regard 
to the method of electing councils, the ‘dose system’ 
formerly prevailed, until it was abolished by 8 and 4 
Will. IV. cap. lxxvL This system existed by right of 
an enactment made in 1469, which gave to the old 
oouncils the privilege of electing their successors, 
and which also decreed that the office-bearers of the 
town, as aldermen, bailies, dean of guild, &c., should 
be elected by the members both of the old and the 
new council, in conjunction with a number of persons 
belonging to the several crafts of the burgh, each of 
whom was elected as their representative by the craft 
to which he belonged, one for eaoh craft. Thi* ®y B ’ 
tern, however, was not universally adopted, and toe 
' setts,’ or constitutions of the burghs exhibited an 
almost endless variety in their details, but all o 
them agreed in the essential principle of the .clo*® 
system, that of self -election. The act mention 
above, which abolished this system, substituted for » 
a popular mode of election, according to which e j7 
one is entitled to vote in the election of coundli . 
who has resided for six calendar months next previ 
to the last clay of June, within the royalty, or wi 
7 mile, of and who !> qualified to vote to #• 
election of the member of Parliament. I® , 
burghs whioh do not now send or contribute »? 
members to Parliament, the same qualifies 
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required to entitle on* to vote in a municipal election 
m le required in those which do return members 
to Parliament. The number of councillors in each 
burgh remains the seme as the number whioh consti- 
tute! the common ooundL by the sett or constitution 
of the burgh, ss it existed when the sot was passed, 
and where this wss variable, the smallest number was 
to constitute a oounoil. Formerly the electors of eight 
burghs only— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun- I 
dee, Perth, Dunfermline, Dumfries, and Inverness, 
were divided into wards or districts, each of which was 
represented by a certain number of members in the 

ooundL But by the Munioipal Elections Actofl868.lt 

was further enacted that any royal burgh having, by 
toe last oensus.apop.of more them 10,000 persons, and 
not divided into wards, might, by a majority of two- 
thirds, resolve that the burgh should be divided into 
wards, for the purpose of parliamentary and munioi- 
pal elections. At the first election after the passing 
of the act 2 and 8 Will IV. cap. Lxxvi, a complete 
oounoil was erected by each burgh, but as the terms 
of the act required that a third part of the members 
should retire every year, the same proportion of mem- 
bers must now be annually elected. There is no bar 
to the re-election of an outgoing councillor. In addi- 
tion to rite members of oounoil thus elected, the deans- 
of -guild and deacons-oonveners of the trades in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, are 
constituent members of the town-councils of these 
burghs. Upon the third lawful day after an election 
of councillors, the office-bearers of the burgh are 
elected by the councillors, by a plurality of voices, 
tiie first attending councillor having a casting vote 
in cases of equality. Vacancies taking place during 
the year, by death or resignation, are supplied, ad in- 
terim , by the remaining members of council, but those 
who are thus chosen only hold office till the next elec- 
tion of councillors. TLe magistrates and council pos- 
sess the same powers of administration and jurisdiction 
sb was enjoyed by the magistrates and town-council 
before the passing of the act. An annual convention 
which meets at Edinburgh, and is composed of com- 
missioners from each of the royal burghs, has power 
to make regulations for promoting the trade and 
oommonwa&l of the burghs, and also to Inquire how 
the revenues have been applied, although it has no 
power to call the magistrates to account for the 
administration of the revenue. 

At the union of England and Scotland there were 
seventy royal burghs in Scotland, but four of them 
were not induded in the classes of burghs then 
formed to send representatives to the British Parlia- 
ment, and the number waa thus reduced to sixty -six. 
There are now fifty-five royal burghs sending repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, and eleven which do not 
•end representatives to Parliament 
Burghs of Barony are corporations analogous to 
royal burghs, consisting of the inhabitants of certain 
tracts of ground within the barony erected by the 
fckig, and subject to the government of the magis- 
trates, who are elected either by the superior of the 
barony, or by the inhabitants themselves, according 
to the terms of the charter of erection. 

Burohb of Regality were a kind of burghs of 
torony which had regal or exclusive jurisdiction 
within their own territority. As hereditary juris- 
diction is now abolished, there is now nothing of any 
practical importance to distinguish this class of burghs 
from the previous class. 

Burohb were burghs of barony which en- 
"7 woto charter, rights of trade both home 
**” foreign, but which at the same time had to bear 
public burdens as the price of their privileges. 
tiuuZ? bar Sk* no longer form a distinct dais, sinoe 
ere now no commercial monopolies, and, accord- 


jngly, no rights of trade peculiar to any claas of 
burghs. 

Paruamentart Buroh* are such as, not being 
royai burghs, send representatives. to Parliament 
mder toe provtoons of the Retain Acts 1 and 8 
Will IV. oap. lxv., and 81 and 82 Viet cap. xlviU. 

Siw £ r *r^ e 'T-°! tb ?* ““dy, Airdrie, Cromarty, 
Falkirk, Galashiels, Greenock, Hamilton, Hawick, 
Kilmarnock, Leith, Musselburgh. Oban. Paista. 
Peterhead, Port-Glasgow, and Portobello The m<xl* 
oi election of councillors and magistrates of parlia- 
mentary burghs is toe same as in royal burghs. The 

clause of the Municipal Elections Act of 1868, re- 
ferring to the division into wards of such burghs 
as had more than 10,000 inhabitants at the census of 
1861, applies to parliamentary as well m to royal 
burghs. J 

Polios Burohb. In the act for regulating the 
polioe of towns and populous plaoea in Scotland 
(13 and 14 V ict cap. xxxuL) the word 'burgh,' as used 
in the act, is defined to mean not only royal burgh, 
but any populous place, the boundaries of which have 
been ascertained in terms of the act. 

BURGHERS. See Seobbajon. 

BURG KM AIR, Hans, a painter and engraver, 
bom at AugHburg in 1474, is supposed to have 'neon 
a pupil of Albert Dtlrer. Several of his frescoes and 
paintings in oil upon wood are still preserved in his 
native town ; but though possessed of considerable 
merit, they have contributed far luse to his fame 
than his woodcuts, in which he at least equalled 
DUrer, and has scarcely been surpassed by Holbein. 
He is supposed to have died in 1669. 

BURGLARY (derived from the Frenoh boury , a 
town, and old French let et (modem farron),athief, from 
the Latin latro) is defined to be a breaking and entering 
the dwelling-house of another, in the night, with in- 
tent to commit some felony within the same, whether 
such felonious intent be executed or not This is 
the modem signification of the term, which formerly 
applied also to the breaking into a church, fort, or 
town : and the breaking into a church is said, by 
Sir Edward Coke (3 Inst 64), to be, undoubtedly, 
burglary. Both breaking and entering are considered 
neoessary to constitute toe offence. The opening a 
door or window, picking a lock, or unlocking it with 
a key, raising a latch, or loosing any fastenings, con- 
stitutes a breaking. Likewise, knocking at the door, 
and, on its being opened, rushing in, has been so con- 
sidered. So, if a lodger in the same house open and 
enter another's room ; or if a servant conspire with a 
robber and let him into the house, It will be such a 
breaking of a house as, if done with intent to commit 
a felony, will be burglary. The breaking and entei • 
ing must, however, be in the night, to make it bur- 
glary. At one time lawyers differed much as to the 
precise meaning of the term night, but all doubt on 
this subject bos been removed by statutes 7 WilL 
IV., and 24 and 25 Viet cap. xcvL s. 1, which fixes 
the duration of night from 9 o' dock p.m. to 6 o'clock 
a m. The breaking open of a bam, shop, shed, or 
other building is not burglary, unless it be apur- 
tenant to a dwelling-house. A chamber in a college, 
or In the London farm of court, is, for this purpose, 
consi dered to be a dwelling-house. The statute 
7 and 8 Geo. IV. cap. xxix., made the punishment 
death ; and this statute, pursuing that of 12 Anne 
oap. viL, made the committing a fdony in a house, 
and breaking out of it by night, burglary. This 
statute of Geo. IV. also altered the definition of 
the crime, by substituting dwelling for mansion house. 
It also defined what should be considered as part of 
the house, saying, that no building within the same 
curtilage, andoocupied with the dwelling-house, should 
be deemed a part of it for this purpose, unless there 
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•hall be a communication* with the house, *by means 
of a covered and Inolosed passage This provision 
cleared up a doubt that had hung over the former law. 
Burglary Is punishable by penal servitude for life, 
or for any period not lees than five years, or by 
imprisonment. 

BURGOMASTER, the name of the chief magis- 
trates of the large towns in the Netherlands and 
Germany, equivalent to the English mayor. 

BURGOS, a city of northern Spain, the capital 
of the prov. of Burgos, and formerly of Old Castile, 
and once the residence of its kinps. It stands on 
the declivity of a hill, on the right bank of the 
Arlanson. The streets are narrow and dark, the 
finest In every respect being that called the Huerto 
del Rey. Places of promenade are numerous ; the 
one most frequented, and justly forming the boast 
of the town, being the Espolon. The most remark- 
able structure is the cathedral, one of the finest 
buildings of the kind, not only in Spain, but in 
Europe. It was commenced in 1221, but was not 
finished for several centuries. It is built of white 
marble in the form of a Latin croBs, and is about 
800 feet long by 200 broad, and its size is such that 
servioe can be performed in eight ohapels at onoe 
without oonfuslon. Its interior as well as its ex- 
terior is of great magnificence, is adorned with fine 
carvings and paintings, and contains numerous monu- 
ments, in particular the toipba of Don Fernando and 
the Cid, Doth natives of Burgos, and celebrated 
throughout Spain for their heroio achievements in 
the wars with the Moors, There are several other 
fine ohurohoB,but the rest of the public buildings are 
not deserving of notice. The wool of Old Castile 
passes principally through Burgos, and it has some 
woollen manufactures. Burgos is the Bee of an 
archbishop, and at one time contained a university. 
Pop. in 1897, 30,856. The province of BurgOB is 
bounded on the N. by Santander, E. by Alava, 
Logrofio, and Soria; s. by Segovia, and w. by Pa- 
lencia and Valladolid. The area is 5650 square 
miles, and the pop. in 1897 was 340,001. 

BURGOYNE, John, an English general and 
dramatist. He was the son of an officer, and was bom 
in 1722. He entered early into the army. In 1762 
he commanded a foroe sent into Portugal for the 
defence of that kingdom against the Spaniards. He 
also distinguished himself in the American war by the 
taking of Ticonderoga, but he was at last obliged to 
surrender with his army to General Gates at Saratoga. 
On his return to England he was ill received, the 
disaster to the British armB being laid to his charge. 
He published some pamphlets in defence of his con- 
duct, and threw up all his appointments. He was 
afterwards restored to his rank in the army. He is 
the author of The Maid of the Oaks, Bon Ton, The 
Heiress, &o., all in the line of what iB usually called 
gcnttd comedy, of which they form light and pleasing 
specimens. He died June 4, 1792. 

BURGOYNE, Sib John Fox, son of the above, 
an eminent officer of engineers, waB bom 24th July, 
1782. He entered the royal engineers in 1798; served 
at Malta in 1800, in Sicily with General Stewart in 
1606, in Egypt in 1807, and in the Peninsula with 
Sir John Moore and Wellington from 1809 to 1814. 
He shared in the celebrated retreat on Corunna, and 
was present at all thsfMeges, generally as first or 
second in oommaAof the engineers, and at most of 
the battles of the Peninsular war, in which he was 
twioe wounded. In 1810, during the American war, 
he assisted as lieutenant-colonel and ohief engineer 
in the suooeasful atfeaok on New Orleans. In 1826 
he accompanied the army of General Clinton to Por- 
tugal In the same capacity. He was appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Publlo Works in Ireland In 1880, 


and in 1845 became inspector-general of fortifications 
in England. He was made a lieutenant-general In 
1851, and on the outbreak of the Crimean war wss 
sent to Turkey to provide for the defence of Con- 
stantinople. Aiter returning to England he was again 
sent out to Sebastopol, where he was ohief of the 
engineering department till recalled in 1855. He 
received the order of the Medjldle from the Sultan of 
Turkey, wss made a general, and the following year 
(1856) was created a baronet. In 1868 he was made 
a field-marshal At his death, which took plaoe Oct. 
7, 1871, he had been for some years Constable of the 
Tower of London. 


BURGUNDY, a region of Western Europe, so 
oalled from the Burgundians, a Teutonic people ori- 
ginally from the country between the Odor and 
the Vistula. They migrated to the region of the 
Upper Rhine, and in the beginning of the fifth 
century they passed over into Gaul and after a long 
struggle obtained possession of the south-eastern 
part of this oountry. Here they founded a kingdom, 
which had as its seat of government sometimes 
Lyons, and sometimes Geneva ; but having become 
engaged in a war with the Franks, they were at 
last wholly subdued in 534. More than one King- 
dom of Burgundy, so oalled, subsequently arose, as 
well as the important county of Burgundy (Upper 
Burgundy, Franche-Comte) ; but the most important 
state of this name was the Duohy or Burgundy 
(Lower Burgundy), consisting principally of the 
French province Bourgogne (Burgundy, properly so 
called). The long line of ancient Dukes of Bur- 
gundy became extinot in 1861 with the death of 
Duke rhilip, and Burgundy was immediately united 
by King John of France with the French crown. 
The dignity of Duke of Burgundy was restored in 
13G3 by his grant of the dukedom to his youngest 
and favourite son, Philip the Bold. In 1368 he 
married Margaret, the widow of the last Duke Philip 
of the old line, only daughter and heiress of Louis 
III., count of Flanders, and thereby greatly aug- 
mented his possessions, which now included Flanders, 
Mochlin, Antwerp, and Franche-Comtd. In 1402 
he was made regent of France, an appointment which 
gained him the hatred of the king’s brother Louis, 
Duke of Orloans, and led to the struggle between 
the Orleanist and the Burgundian factions. (See 
Philip the Bold.) In 1404 Philip died, and was 
succeeded by hfa son, John the Fearless, who was 
stabbed by the companions of the dauphin in 1419. 
His son and successor, Philip the Good, gained 
great accessions of territory, including Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zealand, Namur, and in 1431 Brabant and 
Limburg, which reverted to him from a younger 
branch of his family. In 1441 he also obtained the 
Duchy of Luxemburg. On hiB marriage with his 
third wife, Isabella, daughter of King John of Portu- 
gal, he founded the order of the Golden Fleece. 
(See Philip the Good.) His son, Charles the Bold, 
who succeeded him in 1467, beoame the inveterate 
enemy of Louis XI. of France^ and one of the most 
powerful princes in Europe. (See Charles rax 
Bold.) He acquired Guelares in 1475, but perished 
in the fatal battle of Nancy in 1477, leaving behind 
him a daughter, Maria, the sole heiress of his states. 
She married Maximilian of Austria, who thus ob- 
tained the Netherlands and Upper Burgundy. in® 
King of France received the dukedom of Burgundy, 
which he assumed as a male fief. Henceforth th 
territories that had belonged to Charles shawd t 
fortunes either of France or of the Empire. I® 1 
empire what was oalled the circle of Burgundy 
a time embraced Franohe-Comt4 and theNetn ■ 
lands. In the peace of Madrid, In 1626, Eranos • 
was obliged to agree to th# oession of the dfl«»y 
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of Burgundy to Ohariae V. of Germany, but the 
oeoakra wu never carried out, and in the peace of 
Cambray, in 1529, Oharlee renounced his claim to 
It. Fnwiche-Comtl wae conquered by Louis XIV., 
and retained by him at the peace of Nimeguen in 
1 678. After this the name Burgundy is beet known 
as designating one of the provinces or (governments 
of France. See also Aubtbia, Belgium, France, &c. 

BURGUNDY (called also Burgundy Proper or 
Lower Burgundy ), formerly a province in the s. of 
France, lying on the w. of Franche-Comtl, and on 
the s. of Champagne. It now forms the four depart- 
ments of Youne, COte-d’Or, SaOne-et- Loire, and 
Ain. It is one of the most productive regions in 
Franoa. The principal product is wine. (See Bub- 
ouitdy Winks.) See also preceding article. 

BURGUNDY WINES are produced in the former 
provinces of Upper and Lower Burgundy (see above), 
and in riohness of flavour and perfume, and all the 
more delioate qualities of the juice of the grape, they 
are inferior to none in the world. The finest of the 
red wines of Burgundy are the Romance - Conty, 
the Chambertin (the favourite of Louis XIY. and 
Napoleon), the Closvougeot, the Richebourg, the 
Romanic de St. Vlvant, Ac. The white wines are 
less numerous but not Inferior in aroma and flavour. 
BURHANPORE (more correctly Bubhanpub). 

See BOOBHANPOOB. 

BURIAL, the mode of disposing of the dead, a 
practice which varies amongst different peoples. 
Among savage races, and even among Borne cul- 
tured peoples of the East (as the Parsees), exposure 
to wild animals or birds of prey is not uncommon. 
The careful embalming of the dead by the anoient 
Egyptians may be regarded as a special form 
of burial But by far the most common forms 
of disposing of the dead have been burning and in- 
terring. Amongst the Greeks and Romans both 
forms were practised, though amongst the latter 
burning became common only in the later times 
of the republio. In this form of burial the corpse, 
after being borne in procession through the streets, 
was placed upon a pyre built of wood, and profusely 
sprinkled with oils and perfumes. Fire was Bet to 
the wood, and after the process of cremation was 
complete the bones and ashes were carefully gathered 
together by the relatives and placed in an urn. 
With the introduction of the Christian religion, 
consecrated places were appropriated for the pur- 
pose of general burial, and the Roman custom of 
providing the sepulohre with a stone and inscription 
was continued by the Christians. The practice of 
cremation now declined and finally disappeared, but 
has reoently to some extent been revived. (See 
Cremation.) In England every person has a right 
to be buried in the ohurchyard of the parish where 
he dies, and by the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 
1880, it is provided that after forty-eight hours' notice 
to the incumbent or his substitute, such burial may 
take place either with the service of any Christian 
church or without any service. See Bubying-plaoes, 
Funeral Rites, Mausoleum, Mummies, Tumdli, &o, 

BURIATS, a nomadic Tartar people who sub- 
mitted to the Russians in 1844, and form a branch 
of the Kalmucks. They inhabit the southern part 
of the government of Irkutsk and Transbaikalia, and 
number from 150,000 to 200,000. They support them- 
wives by their Hooks, by hunting, and the mechani- 
cal arts, particularly the forging of iron. Their dress 
consists partly of leather. Their religion is partly 
bamaismand partly Shamanism; and their Idols 
sometimes painted on doth, and sometimes made 
"S&S*** feh » "heepskin. 

BURIDAN, Jean, a soholastlo philosopher of the 
curteenth century, bom at Bltbune, in the oounty of 


"JdW at *•**■» where he attached himself 
" S “I 801 ?*® of ?°°wa to the party of the Nominalists, 
end at a later tune became himself a teacher. In the 

iu.flu.ntbl in bringing .boat tb. <*t.b- 
ii aliment of the university of that town. Here also 
he wrote some logical and ethical treatises, in which 
he appears as a zealous adherent of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Bun dan was a supporter of the doo 
trme of Determinism, and he is now chiefly known 
through having his name attached to an illustration 
that he is Bald to have used in support of his views, 
and known as Bui nlan's Ass ’. He is said to have 
supposed the case of a hungry ass placed at an equal 
distance from two equally attractive bundles of hay, 
and to have asserted that in the supposed case the 
ass must inevitably parish from hunger, there being 
nothing to determine him to prefer the one bundle 
w) the other. This illustration, however, is not found 
in any of his works, and from its nature It would 
appear more likely to have been used by the assailants 
of the doctnn. of Determinism. Buridan died after 
1358, at the age of sixty. 

BURIN, oi Guavkr. See Engraving. 

BURKE, Edmund, a writer, orator, and statesman 
of great eminence, waB born in Dublin, probably <»n 
Jan. 12th, 1729. His father was an attorney of re- 
putation, and he received Ub eduoatiou under Abra 
ham Shackleton, a Quaker, at Ballitore. In 1743 he 
was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, as pensioner, 
where ho chiefly occupied himself with a plan of 
study of his own, the principal objocts of which 
were the classics, logic, metaphysics, morals, history, 
rhetoric, and composition. He left Trinity College, 
after taking a bachelor’s degree, in 1748; and not 
much is recorded of his life for the next few years. 
In 1750 he first entered the great theatre of London 
as a law student at the Middle Temple, but he di i 
not study with assiduity and was never called to the 
bar. He is said to have become the admiration of 
his intimates, however, for the brilliancy of his 
parts, and the variety of his acquisitions. Applying 
himself to literature, he supported himself by his 
pen, and by intense occupation brought himself into 
a state of ill-health. This illness, bv making him a 
guest of Dr. Nugent, an eminent physician, led to 
his marriage with that gentleman’s daughter. In 
1756 he published, without a name, his first work, 
entitled A Vindication of Natural Society, in a Letter 

to Lord , by a late Noble Writer. This work 

exhibited so complete an imitation, although ironical, 
of the style of Bolingbroke, that many persons were 
deceived by it, not perceiving Burke's intention to 
prove that the same arguments with wliioh that 
nobleman had attacked religion might be applied 
against all civil and political institutions whatever. 
In the same year he published his Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful. The elegance of its language, and 
the spirit of philosophical investigation displayed in 
it, introduced the author to the best literary ac- 
quaintance. In 1758 he suggested to Dodsley the 
plan of the Annual Register, and took upon himself 
the composition of the historical part, which he con- 
tinued for a number of years. He was thus gradually 
forming himself for a statesman. His political career 
may be said to have commenced in 1761, when be 
went to Ireland as confidential friend to Wiuiam 
Gerard Hamilton, then secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant. Lord Halifax. In 1703 Hamilton ob- 
t&lned for him a ponalon of f 300 p« annum onth. 
Irish establishment, but the conduct of his pwwn 
BO on led him to throw it up. On his return to 
London he joined the dub to which Dr. Johnson, 
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Garrick, and Reynolds belonged, all of whom bo* Hem of argument, profundity of observation, and 
caw® hia Intimate friends. In 1765, he wee intro* beauty of style; but it is equally obvious that he 
duoed to the Marquis of Booklngham, then first lord oommits the very fault whtoh lie Intended to re- 
of the treasury, wno made him his private seoretary; probate in hia Vindication of Natural Sooisty, by 
and through the same interest he entered Parlia- making his arguments applioable to the defence of 
meat as member tor Wendover. The marquis also all establishments, however tyrannical, and censure 
made him a nominal loan, but real gift, of a large of every popular struggle for liberty, whatever the 
sum, which, together with funds otherwise obtained, oppression. It had an unprecedented sale, and 
plaoed him for a time In easy droumstanoes, and obtained unbounded praise from all who trembled 
enabled him to purchase hia elegant seat near Bea- for establishments, or were alarmed at the odious 
oonsfield. His first speech in Parliament wss oh character which the Frenoh revolution was begin- 
ths Grenville Stamp Aot; and it was at his advice ning to assume. On the other hand, it met with 
that the Booklngham administration took the middle severe and formidable critics and opponents, and, 
and undecided course of repealing the act, and pass- among other things, produced the celebrated Rights 
lug a law declaratory of the right of Great Britain to of Man, of Thomas Paine, and the Vindiciee Gallic®, 
tax the American Colonies. This ministry was soon of Sir James Mackintosh. Burke followed up this 
dissolved, to make room for a new cabinet, under attack with a Letter to a Member of the National 
Pitt. Burke concluded his official labours by his Assembly (1791); an Appeal from the New to the 
pamphlet entitled A Short History of a Short Ad- Old Whigs (1791); Letter to a Noble Lord on the 
ministration (1766). In the proceedings against Subject in Discussion with the Duke of Bedford 
Wilkes he joined the remonstrants against the viola- (1796); Letters on a Regicide Peace (1796-97); &a. 
tion of the rights of election, and in 1770 published In all these productions he displayed unabated powers 
his Thoughts on the Causes of the present Discon- of mind. In 1792 he published a Letter to Sir Her- 
tents, the sentiments of whioh are consistent with oulesLangrlshe, on the Propriety of admitting Roman 
his future doctrines and conduct. He opposed the Catholics to the Elective Franchise. In 1794, after a 
ministerial measures antecedent and consequent to nine days’ speech against Warren Hastings, he with* 
the American war|; and the whole powers of his drew from Parliament, and was sucoeeded in the re- 
eloquence were exerted, first to prevent, and then to presentation of Malton by his only son, whose death 
heal the fatal breach between the mother country soon after hastened the decline of nature which he 
and her oolonies. In 1774 he was chosen member was beginning to experience. Deoay, by gradual ap- 
for Bristol, and for the next eight years Fox warmly proaches, terminated his life on July 9, 1797, in the 
supported him in his opposition to Lord North’s ad- sixty-eighth year of his age. He preserved his senses 
ministration. In 1778 he delivered his famous to the last; and a few hours before he died he had 
Bpeech againRt the employment of the Indians in the read to him Addison’s paper in the Speotator, on the 
American war. He subsequently ventured to give immortality of the soul. Amiable in private life, and 
offenoe to his Bristol friends, by his support of the exemplary in his domestic and social relations, he was 
Irish petitions for free trade, and for moderating greatly beloved by his friends. His conversation was 
the penal statutes against the Roman Catholics, delightful and instructive. He was exceedingly charit- 
In 1780 he introduced his famous economical reform able and beneficent, and founded a school fom the ohil- 
bill, which he unsuccessfully advocated with an ex- dren of French emigrants, the permanent support of 
traordinary union of wit, humour, and financial de- which formed one of his latest cares. His public 
tail. Next year, being now member for Malton, he character will be best collected from a study of his 
again brought it forward without success. In 178S political career, and his powers of mind from his pub- 
Lord North 'b ministry was dissolved; and on the lioations. His oratory was pre-eminently that of a 
return of the Marquis of Rockingham and his party full mind, whioh makes excursions to a vast variety of 
to power, Burke obtained the lucrative post of pay- subjects, connected by the slightest and most evan- 
master - general of the forces, and a seat at the escent associations, and that in a diction as rioh and 
oouncil board. He also embraced the auspicious varied as the matter. In delivery, however, the effect 
opportunity to reintroduce his reform bill, which of his speeches was by no means proportioned to their 

S used, but not without considerable modifications, absolute merit; their length, their copiousness, abun- 
n the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, and dance of ornament, and wide field of speculation, pro- 
the succession of Lord Shelburne, Burke resigned, during Impatience in men of business absorbed in the 
and joined the coalition. The India Bill formed the particular subject of debate ; added to which, his 

ostensible cause for dismissing thiB ill-judged com- manner was in different, his voice harsh, and his action, 
bination; and Pitt sucoeeded to the helm, his ad- though forcible, inelegant. On the whole, though the 
ministration lasting for seventeen years. The next greatest genius, he was by no means the most effective 
great political event in Burke's life was his share in orator in the House of Commons. A handy edition 
the prosecution of Warren Hastings, whioh trial, of his works is that of Bohn, eight vols., with life by 
indeed, originated with him. His conduot in this Sir James Prior in one: see also Macnight’s Life 
affair gained him little in the public estimation, and Times of Edmund Burke (three vols. 1858-60); 
except increased fame as an orator. On the settling Morley’s volume on Burkein English Menof Letters; 
of the regency in 1788 he argued against the prin- and his Burke, a Historical Study, 
oiple of the ministers, that the regency was elective, BURKE and HARE, two miscreants, of whom 
and not hereditary. The last great aot of his William Burke, a native of Ireland, was deteotea, 
political life was the part he took in the discussions tried, and executed at Edinburgh, In 1828-29, tor 
on the Frenoh revolution. He early manifested his the murder of numerous individuals, his accomplice 
dislike to it, and in A790 loudly condemned the Hare escaping the hangman by turning longs ev- 
principles and oqAiucfof the revolutionists. It was denoe. At this time the * resurrectionists were Duty 
mainly this feeli^ that made him oppose Fox’s bill at their nefarious trade, but the vlgilanoe with wni 
for the repeal of ths Test and Corporation Acts the burying-grounds throughout the oountry we 

(March, 1790). His famous Reflections on the watched rendered a supply of subjeets for anatom ■ 

Revolution in Franoe appeared in November of that oal schools almost impracticable, and the demanu 
year; and no work ever attracted more attention, dead bodies consequently became great 
or produced mors effect It exhibits both the merits Burke and Hare to murder, by suffocation, 
and defects of the writer, and oontalna much just- poor waifs who were decoyed Into Hare s icagui* 
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bouse, Mid whoae bodler they sold to Ur. Robert 
Knox, proprietor of mi anatomical theatre in Edin- 
burgh. The cum of Burke Mid Hare brought home 
to the public mind more dearly than ever how 
necessary it Is that schools of anatomy should receive 
a regular supply of subjects for dissection, and in 
1882 an act was passed for supplying the ana- 
tomical sohools throughout the kingdom from the 
unclaimed dead in the hospitals. See Anatovt. 
BURLEIGH, Load. See Cecil. 

BURLESQUE, the oomio effect arising from a 
ludicrous mixture of things high and low. High 
thoughts, for instance, are clothed in low expressions, 
or nonle subjects described in a familiar manner, or 
vice vend. The burlesque style, which always par- 
takes of the nature of caricature, may be adopted 
simply to excite laughter, or to provoke derision and 
ridicule. The term is often applied to a theatrical 
piece, whloh may be described aB a dramatic extra- 
vaganza with more or less singing in it. 

BURLINGTON, a town in England. See Brid- 
lington. 

BURLINGTON, a city InVermont, United States, 
and capital of Chittenden county, situated on a bay 
to which it gives name, on the a. side of the en- 
trance of Onion River into Lake Champlain, 100 
milees. of Montreal Burlington is the most con- 
siderable commercial town in Vermont. Its trade is 
principally with the city of New York, with which 
it has a water communication by means of Lake 
Champlain, the Champlain Canal, and the river 
Hudson. The University of Vermont was incor- 
porated and established at Burlington in 1791, but 
it did not come into operation till 1800. It is finely 
situated on the XL side of the town, 1 mile distant 
from Lake Ohamplain, on elevated ground com- 
manding an extensive and delightful prospect. The 
university possesses considerable endowments; but 
the number of students has never been large. Since 
1872 women have been admitted to the classical and 
scientific oourses. Pop. in 1890, 14,590. 

BURMA, or Bubuah, a province of British In- 
dia, on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, bounded 
on the east by Siam, the Laos territory, and China, 
and on the north and north-weBt ohiefly by Assam 
and other parts of India. At one time it formed 
the greater portion of a native kingdom or empire, 
which is said to have extended from 9° to 26° N. lat., 
and from 92° to 104° s. Ion., its greatest length being 
about 1000 miles, and its breadth 800; its area being 
then about 270,000 English square mileB. But in 
1826 the provinces or divisions of Arracan and 
Tenasserim were wrested from it by the British, and 
in 1852 Pegu and the province of Martaban shared 
the same fate. This portion was then known as 
British Burma, and continued to be so till in 1886 
the rest of the kingdom was annexed by Britain, 
when the two portions came now to be designated 
Upper and Lower Burma respectively. They now 
form together one province, which k under a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislative council. The area 
of Lower Burma is 87,967 square miles. It is to a 
large extent mountainous in character, the only ex- 
tensive level being in Pegu, where the valleys of the 
Irrawadi and Sittaung form an alluvial tract of about 
10,000 square miles. The rainfall varies from less 
than 60 inches in some places to 190 or more in others. 
About half the soil is Believed to be cultivable, but 
a comparatively small portion is as yet under culti- 
vation, though sgrioulture is extending year by year. 
Since the oooupation of the oountry by the British it 
nas rapidly increased in prosperity, and the revenue is 
generally greater than the expenditure. The imports 
and exports together exoeed £10,000,000, the hulk 
°f the trade being with Britain. The capital and 


3,849,833. It is on the whole similar in char- 
acter to Lower Burma, but k lew productive, and hat 
generally a smaller rainfall. It is rich in minerals, in- 
eluding gold, silver, precious stones, marble, Iron, lead, 
tin, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, and petroleum. Only 
a few of these are worked. The chief precious stones 
^ r ® t . he the sapphire; amber and jade aiu 

also found. All precious stones used to lie sent to 
the royal treasury, and strangers were prohibited 
from approaching the places where they were found. 

1 hese districts are still the subject of special reirula- 
tion under the British rule, 'the whoVoountry k 
Intersected by numerous streams, whloh, following 
the direction of the chief mountain ohaiui, flow 
generally southwards to the Indian Ocean, The 
chief of these are the Irrawadi, the Salween, and 
the Chindwin, which joins the Irrawadi, the com- 
bined stream being of great volume. The Irrawadi 
is of great value as a highway of communication 
traffic, being navigable beyond Bhamo, near the 
Chinese frontier In their upper courses the rivun 
flow through narrow valleys; in their lower ooursoe 
they traverse low-lying districts, and in the rainy 
season often overflow their banks. Among the wild 
animals of the country aTe the elephant, rninooeios, 
tiger, leopard, deer of various kinds, and tho wild 
hop. The rivers abound with fish Of domestic 
animals we may mention the ox, buffalo, horse, ele- 
phant, and cat. In the southern districts, owing to 
the numerous rivers, the soil k most productive. 
Here grow rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
and all the tropical fruits. Tea is cultivated in 
many of the more elevated parts. The forests pro 
duce timber of many sortB, including teak. A great 
part of the trade of the oountry is carried on by 
means of the river Irrawadi. From Bhamo goods 
aro conveyed to China, and this branch of trade is 
believed to be oapable of great development. Rice 
is the great crop (occupying about 80 per oent of the 
cultivated area), and this grain forms the chief export, 
others being teak, cotton and silk stuffs, petroleum, 
saltpetre, paper, and lacquer ware. Railways have 
been introduced, and the number of miles open k 
now about 1000. From Rangoon two lines proceed 
northwards, one along the left bank of the Irrawadi 
to Prome and Meaday, the other through the Sit- 
taung valley to Mandalay, and from that on the other 
side of the Irrawadi to Bhamo and Mogaung. A 
continuation of the latter to Myitkyina k in progress, 
as also a branoh from Mandalay to the Kun-long 
Ferry, on the Salween, as a trade route to the Chinese 
pro vinoe of Y unnan. The Burmese are skilful weavers, 
smiths, sculptors, workers in gold and silver, joiners, 
&o. Among industrial establishments are rice-mills, 
saw-mills, a few works for iron goods, ship-building 
yards, cutch works, &c. Other industries include 
boat-building, weaving, pottery, laoquer-work, and 
brass-work. The weaving of cotton and silk goods is 
carried on by the women everywhere. The pottery 
of the country k strong and durable, if not specially 
artistic; and the gold and silver work finds numerous 
purchasers outside the country. Wood-carving is 
extensively practised for the adornment of houses, 
boats, &c. The native vessels plying on the Irra- 
wadi and other rivers are often of 100 to 160 tons 
burden, while thousands of small craft are engaged m 
trade or fishing. Large numbers of 
made by women, and are partly used in the country, 
partly exported. The buUdings among the Burmese 
are very slight, as the government used to require 
them to be ohiefly of wood or bamboo, and prohibited 
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the on of stone or brick ezoept tor pagodas, and other 
Important structures. 

Ths Burmese are divided Into several tribes, and 
belong to the common Indo-Chinese stook. Among 
the tribes other than the Burmese proper are the 
Karens, Kakhyens, Shans, &c. The Burmese proper 
are of a brown colour, with lank, black hair, and 
rigorous, well-proportioned frames. No Burmese 
can hare more than one wife; but he may hare 
as many mistresses as he will The latter live ip 
the same house with the wife, and are her servants. 
The Burmese women enjoy a good deal of freedom; 
they are not shut up as in some parts of the East, 
and ean even engage in a lawsuit in their own 
name. The ehief amusement of the Burmese is their 
theatre^ where declamation, dancing, and music are 
given by turns. The new year (which begins in 
April) u celebrated with what is known as the 
'water feast', when young men and women throw 
water on eaoh other and the passers-by. The Burmese 
usually write on palm leaves with an iron style or on 
black tablets with a pencil; the rloh have libraries, 
with books the leaves of some of which are thin 
pieces of ivory, with gilt edges. Their materia 
medioa is ohiefly confined to herbs, spices, and 
mercury; with vaoeination they have long been 
acquainted. The language is monosyllabic, like 
Chinese, and written with an alphabet (derived 
from India), the characters of which are more or 
less circular. Among the common people the princi- 
pal part of the male dress consists of a double piece 
of doth about 5 yards long, loosely wrapped about 
the body. Over this a frock is worn, with sleeves 
open in front, and reaching below the knees. The 
lower classes of women wear only a single garment, 
resembling a sheet, wrapped round the body and 
fastened under the arms. Men of rank wear a long 
robe of flowered velvet or satin, with open Bleeves 
and collar, a mantle or scarf being thrown over this. 
On the head is worn a high velvet or silk cap, plain 
or embroidered, aooording to rank. The men wear 
ear-rings, often of large size. Women of the higher 
classes generally wear a shift which reaches only to 
the pit of the stomach, where it is drawn tight and 
fastened by strings. This is covered by a loose 
jacket, with tight sleeves. A piece of silk or doth 
encircles the waist and descends to the feet. When 
a woman wishes to be particularly fine she stains her 
nails and palms of a red oolour, and tinges her teeth 
and the edges of her eyelids with black. Both sexes 
wear the hair long; the men tying it in a knot on 
the orown of the head, the women on the back. 
Sandals are often worn, but neither boots, Bhoes, nor 
stockings; every man, woman, and child, however, 
carries an umbrella. The chewing of betel and 
smoking of tobaoco are universal. The Kakhyens 
or Singfo are a courageous people inhabiting the 
upper basin of the Irrawadi above Bhamo. They 
practise a sort of nature-worship, and are active as 
traders, though at present rather lawless. Their 
villages are ruled by hereditary chiefs. The Chinese 
from Yunnan have of late yean settled in consider- 
able numbers as traders and agriculturists in the 
Kakhyen country; and in Lower Burma they are 
now a highly important element in the population 
as traders and otherwise. In the hilly districts of 
Tenasserim EwW* flnd . the Karens, a some- I 
what seoladed pplf, leu intelligent and more 
ignorant than the Burmese, and not so purely 
Mongolian in physioal character. The Talaings or 
Mona of the Irrawadi delta resemble the Burmese, but 
speak a distinct language. The Shans are a numerous 
people closely allied to the Siamese, and inhabiting 
Eastern and North-eastern Burma, together with 
portions of the neighbouring countries. 


The native government was an absolute monarchy, 
the king having unlimited power over life and pro- 
perfcy. The seat of government, after "hunting 
between Ava and Amarapura, was latterly fixed in 
Mandalay, a new town founded in 1857, and situated 
in a dusty plain a little over two miles from the 
left bank of the Irrawadi, and about 28 miles h.w. 
from Amarapura. The king was assisted in govern- 
ing by a council of state known aa the Hloot-dav, 
to whioh belonged at onoe the functions of a legisla- 
ture, a cabinet, and a supreme court of justioe. It 
was composed of officials of fourteen grades, the 
president being the king himself, some other mem- 
ber of the royal family, or the prime minister. The 
king had power to punish at his pleasure anyone, 
including even the great officers of state. The publio 
revenue was derived from taxes levied in a very 
irregular and capricious manner, and as the officials 
received no fixed salary corruption and oppression 
were extremely prevalent. The criminal laws were 
barbarously severe. Capital punishment was com- 
monly inflicted by decapitation, but crucifixion and 
disembowelling were also practised. Torture might 
be applied to principals or 'witnesses; and trial by 
ordeal was not unknown. The standing army was 
small. Levies were made, in oase of war, by way of 
conscription; and a specified number of houses was 
required to furnish a soldier or pay a fine. 

The religion of the country is that of Buddha, 
which is said to exist here in gnat purity. The 
tutelary divinities worshipped in various Buddhist 
countries are unknown, and the vows of poverty and 
chastity taken by the monks are said to be leu fre- 
quently broken here than elsewhere. The Burmese 
possess a complete system of education, so far as 
male children are concerned. All boys are required 
to reside in a religious house for three years, and 
there they aot as servants to the priests, who instruct 
them in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as 
the doctrines of their religion. 

The Burmese Empire is of little note in ancient 
or general history. Buddhism and civilization are 
said to have been introduced from India. The last 
native dynasty was founded by a Burmese called 
Alompra, a man of obscure birth, who defeated the 
Peguans, and in 1753 obtained possession of Ava. 
Having made himself master of Burma, he invaded 
Siam; but, during this invasion he died suddenly 
in 1700. Alompra ruled well and wisely, and Nam- 
dogee, his eldest son and suocessor, who died in 17C4, 
inheriting his father’s spirit, introduced various 
reforms and useful measures. Shembuan (Tshen- 
bo-yen), the emperor’s brother, became regent as 
guardian for his nephew Momien; but he usurped 
the throne himself and conquered Siam. In 1771. 
however, Siam recovered its independence, while the 
principal part of the Burmese forces were engaged 
in a war with China. In this war they were vic- 
torious, and compelled the Chinese whom they took 
prisoners to intermarry with Burmese females, and 
to remain in their territory. In 1776 Shembuan left 
his empire, much enlarged, to bis son Chenguza. 
This prince lived in the unrestrained indulgence of 
every appetite till, in 1782, he was dethroned and 
put to death. In consequence of the revolution. 
Mentaragyi, the fourth son of Alompra, ascended 
the throne. He ordered his nephew Momien, who 
was a state prisoner, to be drowned, and m 17 m 
subdued the kingdom of Arraoau. He then eng*^ 1 
in a war with Siam, which continued till 17W* 
when peace was made on certain condition^ Abou 
this period some robbers fled from the Burmeaj 
Empire, and took refuge in the territory of the Eaa 
India Company. The Burmese demanded that tn y 
should be delivered up, and on their demands not 
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being immediately complied with, marched with a 
strong force into the offending oountry. At the 
seme time they carried on a friendly negotiation with 
the government in Calcutta, whioh resulted in the 
surrender of the criminals, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of amity and oommerce between the two 

K vernments, negotiated by Captain Byrnes. The 
it victory of the Burmese was in 1822 over the 
province of Assam. The party driven from Assam, 
together with Burmeee rebels, fled to the British 
territories, whenoe they intended to invade Burma. 
The British government disarmed the insurgents, 
but refused to deliver them up or to drive them from 
the island of Shapuri, which they had occupied. 
At length the Burmese sovereign demanded of the 
government at Caloutta the cession of Northern 
Bengal as being a part of Ava, and in January, 1624, 
his forces marched into Cachar, which was under 
British protection. Lord Amherst, as governor- 
general of the British East Indies, now declared 
war against Burma, and General Archibald Campbell 
prosecuted it so successfully that, after the victory at 
Prome (Deo. 1-3, 1825), he obliged the monarch to 
conclude a peace at Palanagh in 1825. As the 
treaty was not ratified on the part of the Burmese 
emperor by the time specified (Jan. 18, 1826), 
Campbell renewed the war, and stormed the fortress 
of Munnun. On Feb. 24 the peace was ratified, and 
the war concluded with the ceBBion of Arracan, 
Mergui, Tavoy, Ac. In 1852 a second war broke 
out, at the conclusion of which Rangoon and the 
whole of Pegu fell into the hands of the British. 
About 1860 the new city Mandalay supplanted 
Amarapura as the capital. In 1867 British steamers 
were permitted by treaty to navigate Burmese rivers, 
and not long after traffio was carried on up the 
Irrawadi as far aB Bhamo. In 1885 the outrageous 
proceedings of King Theebaw provoked another war, 
and a British force proceeded from Rangoon up the 
river Irrawadi, took Mandalay, and sent King Thee- 
baw a prisoner to Rangoon. On 1st January, 1886, 
Theebaw’s dominions were annexed to the British 
Empire by proclamation of the Viceroy of India 
(the Earl of Dufferin). After the annexation there 
was a considerable amount of scattered fighting 
with daooita and others, but the country is now 
comparatively quiet, is being opened up to com- 
merce, and is rapidly advancing in prosperity. In 
1897 Burma was constituted a province, and placed 
under a lieutenant-governor instead of a chief -com- 
missioner. 

BURNES, Sib Alexander, a distant relation of 
Robert Burns, waa born at Montrose in 1805, studied 
at the academy there, and having obtained a cadet- 
ship, joined the Bombay native infantry in 1821. 
Here hiB proficiency in Hindustani and Persian pro- 
cured him two regimental appointments as interpre- 
ter, and contributed greatly to his future promotion. 
In 1829 he was appointed to assist the political 
agent in Cutch in prosecuting the survey of the N.w. 
frontier, and in 1830 he waa appointed to proceed to 
Lahore, ostensibly for the purpose of delivering a 
present of horses from the King of England to 
Kunjeet Singh, but really for the purpose of ac- 
quainting himself with the lower Indus, with the 
view of opening it up to commercial enterprise. 
On returning from this mission, which he successfully 
accomplished, he proposed a mission into Central 
Asia, and having obtained the sanction of the govern- 
jaent, set out in January, 1832, descended the Sutlej 
Jo Lahore, and proceeded thereafter to Peshawur, 
Oabul, and Bokhara. He afterwards travelled 
!? h a oar * v »n across the desert of Merv, visited the 
ohah of Persia in his capital of Teheran, travelled 
outhwards to the Persian Gulf, and readied Bombay 


after a year's absence. Be published an aooount of 
this journey in 1834, under the title of Travels into 
Bokhara, to. He was afterwards sent to England M 
the bearer of his own despatches, received the special 
thanks of the court of directors, and waa presented 
a the gold medal of the Royal and the ailver 
medal of the French Geographical Society, n© 
returned to India iu 1835, and in the following year 
Lord Auckland Bent him on a commercial mission to 
babul, whilst there he discovered that Russia was 
intriguing to detach the emir, Dost Mohammed, from 
the British alliance, and on finding the emir die 
posed to be friendly to Britain, he urged Lord Auck- 
land to come to teims with him. Ilia advice was, 
however, rejected, and a force was despatched in 
1839 to reinstate till ah Bujah on the throne. Burnos 
accompanied the force as socond political officer, and 
reoeived the honour of knighthood. On November 
2nd, 1841, on the breaking out of an insurrection 
in Cabul, he was murdered along with hie brother 
and several nthor Europeans. An aooount of his 
journey to C vbul and residence in it was pu blished 

BURNET, the popular name of two genera of 
plants, both of which belong to the natural order 
Sanguisorbacete of Lindley, whioh forms the sub- 
order Saiiguisorbe®, of the natural order Nohow u*, 
with most other botanists. — 1 . Common or Lesser 
Burnet (Polcrium, sanyuisorba), a perennial plant 
which grows to the height of about 2 feet; leaves 
Bmooth, alternate, impari pinnate, composed of serrate 
leaflets ; flowers arranged in rounded heads of a pur- 
plish colour, with the female flowers above and the 
male ttowerB below. It is found in sunny places In 
the middle and s. of Europe, and also in England, 
especially in the chalk districts. It is cultivated in 
kitchen gardens for its aromatic leaves, which are 
used to season salads. It is also an excellent food 

for cattle. 2. Greater Buhnkt {Sanguuorlxi, o£l~ 

cinalit), also a perennial plant with imparipinnate 
leaves; calyx in four divisions; corolla wanting; sta- 
mens, four. Its Btera is straight, from 2 to 3 feet in 
height; leaflets ovate, smooth ; flowers red, arranged 
on oval spikes at the extremity of long peduncles. 
This plant grows chiefly in dry meadows, and is 
found in some parts of England. Its habits are the 
same as those of the lesser burnet, but its perfume is 
less agreeable, and it is lesB astringent. It formB a 
very wholesome food for cattle, although its hard 
stalks sometimes causo them to refuse it. 

BURNET, Gilbert, a celebrated prolate and his- 
torian, was bom at Edinburgh on Sept. 18th, 1648, 
hia father being an advocate who was made a lord 
of session at the Restoration. Having graduated 
in arts at MarUchal College, Aberdeen, he zealously 
devoted himself to the study of law and divinity. 
In 1661 he qualified as a probationer in the church, 
and two years later visited England, where he made 
the acquaintance of many eminent men. He tra- 
velled into Holland in 1664, and on his return he 
was made fellow of the Royal Society in London, 
and ordained to the living of Saltoun, Haddington- 
shire, in 1665. In 1669 he was made a professor of 
divinity at Glasgow, where he published his Modest 
and Free Conference between a Conformist and a 
Nonconformist, and wrote his Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton (1676); and was offered a Scottish 
bishopric, which he refused. His Vindication of the 
Authority, Constitution, and Laws of the Church 
and State of Scotland, in which he maintains the 
cause of Episoopacy, was much approved of at court, 
and several bishoprics were successively offeredhim 
and refined. In 1673 he 

dlnarv to the king, and was in high oredit both with 
Charlea and the Cake of York. In oonieqoenoe of 
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the machinations la favour of Popery, he inclined to 
the opposition party in the Scottish Parliament, and 
afterwards removed to London, where he was coldly 
received by the king, and struok out of hie list of 
oourt ohaplains. He, however, reoeived the appoint* 
meat of chaplain to the Bolls Ohapel in 1075, and 
shortly afterwards the lectureship at St. Clement's. 
The nation being alarmed on account of the progress 
of Popery, Burnet undertook a History of the Re- 
formation in England. He gave a first volume to 
the publio in 1079, when the affair of the Popish 
Plot was in agitation. It procured for the author 
the unprecedented honour of thanks from both 
bouses of Parliament. The second volume appeared 
In 1681 ; the third, which was supplementary, in 
1714. The high character of Burnet as a divine 
caused him to oe sent for by the witty and profligate 
Earl of Rochester, when, exhausted by a course of 
libertinism, he was sinkinginto the grave, at the 
early age of thirty-three. The result of his confer- 
ences with the dying nobleman he gave to the world 
in his celebrated Account of tho Life and Death of 
the Earl of Boohester. About this time he wrote 
a letter to the king censuring his public misgovern* 
ment and private vices. His connection with the 
opposition party was now very intimate, and he at- 
tended Lord William Bussell to the scaffold, when 
exeouted for his share in the Bye House plot. He 
published during this period several workB in favour 
of liberty and Protestantism, and wrote the lives of 
Bishop Bedell and Sir Matthew Hale (1682) ; and 
In 1683 be made his translation of More’s Utopia. 
He travelled in France in 1683, and was reoeived by 
many of the most distinguished men of that country. 
Shortly after his return he was dismissed from the 
Rolls chaplaincy and the St. Clement's lectureship. 
On the accession of James he made a tour in France 
and Italy, and in 1687 he published an aooount of 
his travels in a series of letters to Robert Boyle. 
When at Utrecht he was invited to the Hague by 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and had a great 
share in the councils relative to Britain. James 
caused a prosecution for high treason to be com- 
menced against him in Scotland, and demanded his 
person from the StateB, who refused to deliver him 
up. In the Revolution he took an active part, ac- 
companying the Prince of Orange to England as 
chaplain, and was rewarded for his services by the 
bishoprio of Salisbury. On taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, he displayed his usual moderation 
in regard to the non-juring clergy and dissenters. 
As a prelate Bishop Burnet distinguished hi ms elf by 
fervour, assiduity, tolerance, and oharity. In 1699 
he published his Exposition of the Thirty -nine 
Articles. The scheme for the augmentation of poor 
livings out of the first-fruits and tenths due to the 
crown, known as Queen Anne’s Bounty, originated 
with Burnet. He died on March, 7th, 1716, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. He left behind him 
in manuscript his well-known History of his Own 
Times (two vols. fol. 1723-34), to which his son, Sir 
Thomas Burnet, judge of the oourt of oommon pleas, 
on publishing it prefixed a life. 

BURNET, Thomas, a learned divine and philo- 
sopher, was bom at Croft, in Yorkshire, about 1635, 
educated under Dr. Ralph Oudworth at Cambridge, 
and afterwards traveMV as tutor to several young 
noblemen. In lJfl be made himself known by his 
Telluris Theoria Saora, which he subsequently trans- 
lated Into English. In 1686 he became master of the 
Charter-house, and after the Revolution of 1688, he 
Was appointed chaplain in ordinary and clerk of the 
closet to King William. In 1692 he published his 
Areheologia Philosophic*, sive Dootrina antique 
do Reruns Qriginibus. The freedom of opinion dis- 


played in this work led to the tetnoval of the author 
from the clerkship of the royal oloeet He died on 
September 27th, 1716, and was Interred in the 
Charter-house OhapeL Two posthumous works of 
this author appeared in 1727— a Treatise De Fide et 
Offloils Christian orum; and another, De Statu Mor* 
tuorum et Reaurgentium. All the works of Burnet 
exhibit him as an ingenious speculator, rather thaa 
as a patient and sober inquirer oonoemiug the moral 
and naturalphenomena of which he treats. His great 
work, the Theory of the Earth, is one of the many 
systems of oosmogony in which Christian phUoso- 
phers have attempted to reconcile the Mosaic aooount 
of the oreation, paradise, and the deluge, with the 
traditions of the ancients and the principles of 
modem science. His speculations are recommended 
by sublimity of description and eloquence of style. 
In his ArcbeBologia Philosophies, the doctor has oom- 
bated the literal interpretation of the history of the 
fall of man ; and to expose its improbability he has 
introduced an imaginary dialogue between Eve and 
the serpent, which, as coming from the pen of a 
divine, Is singular enough. It is only to he found 
in the first edition of the work. 


BURNETT, James better known by his official 
title of Lord Monboddo, as a judge of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, was bora in 1714, at the family 
seat of Monboddo, in Kincardineshire. After study- 
ing at Aberdeen and Edinburgh he went to the 
University of Groningen, whence he returned in 
1737, and commenced practice as an advocate at the 
Scottish bar. In 1767 ho was raised to the benoh on 
the decease of hiB relative, Lord Milton. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings as a metaphysi- 
cian, having published a work on the Origin and 
Progress of Language (1778-92, six vols.), and An- 
cient Metaphysics (1779-99, six vols,). Lord Mon- 
boddo was an enthusiastic admirer of ancient litera- 
ture, and especially of the works of Plato and other 
Grecian philosophers. His works oontain many in- 
teresting observations, but also exhibit some strange 
and paradoxical opinions. Thus he seriously advo- 
cates the existence of satyrs and mermaids, and 
has advanced some whimsical speculations relative 
to the affinity between the human raoe and the 
monkey tribe, which exposed him to a good deal of 
ridicule on the first publication of his theories. Both 
his official and his private character were extremely 
respectable; and he was, notwithstanding some 
eccentricities, a man of learning and ability. He 
died at Edinburgh, May 26, 1799. 

BURNEY, Chableb, an eminent oomposer and 
writer on music, was born at Shrewsbury on April 
12th, 1726, and educated at Chester. He studied 
music under the organist of the cathedral there, and 
at Shrewsbury, under the direction of his half-brother, 
an organist, and latterly in London between 1744 
and 1747, under Dr. Arne. In 1751, his health 
having broken down, he obtained the place of or- 
ganist at Lynn Regis, In Norfolk. Here he com- 
menced his General History of Musio. In 1760 
he returned to London, at the request of the Duke 
of York, where his compositions, and the musical skill 
of his eldest daughter, then eight yean of age, excited 
admiration. In 1769 he took the degree of Dootor 
of Music at Oxford. In 1770 he visited France and 
Italy, and, two years afterwards, the Netherlands 
and Germany, for the sake of his great work. He 
published accounts of both tours. After his second 
return he became a fellow of the Royal Society, f n 
1776 appeared the first volume of his General His- 
tory of Music from the earliest ages to the present 
period (4to), the second in 1762, and the third and 
fourth in 1789. He is the author also of several otne 
valuable works, ^mong which am the Memoir o 
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Handel, and a Ufa of Mataataalo. Ha died on April 
12th, 1814, in the office of organist at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and in reoeipt of a pension of £800. He wrote 
most of the mnsieal articles in Bees' Cyclopedia. 
His daughter, Frances or Fanny (Madame d'Arblay 
— see Abblat), weU known aa an authoress, pub- 
lished a memoir of her father. See also next article. 

BURNEY, Charles, second son of the historian 
of musio, a classical scholar and critic of high repu- 
tation. He was born at Lynn, in Norfolk, on Deo. 
4th, 1757, and reoeired his education at the Charter- 
house School, at Caius College, Cambridge, and 
King's College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree 
of M.A. He carried on a private school, distin- 
guished himself as a writer in the Monthly Review 
and the London Magasine, to which he contributed 
many articles on olaasical literature; subsequently 
entered into holy orders, and obtained some pre- 
ferment in the ohuroh. He died on Deo. 28th, 
1817, and his valuable collection of books, many of 
them enriched with manuscript notes, was purchased 
by Parliament for the British Museum. 

BURNING-GLASS, a lens which readily brings 
the rays of light that fall upon it to a foous so aa to 
cause them to kindle any combustible matter on 
which they are directed. The lenses oommonly used 
as burniag-glasseB are convex on both sides. If a 
second lens, of a smaller focal distance, is placed 
between the first and its foous, so as to intercept the 
rays which pass throngh the first, the effect is greatly 
augmented. Glasses of this kind have been made 
with a diameter of 2 or 3 feet. Several accidents 
in modem times have shown that conflagrations may 
be oaused by convex water-bottles, Ac., whioh have 
the form of bnming-glasBes, if the rays of the sun 
are concentrated by them upon combustible sub- 
stances lying within their reach. Burning mirrors I 
or refleotors with a smoothly-polished surface which 
reflects the rays of the sun and brings them to a 
focus may be used like burning-glasses. Spherical 
mirrors of this kind are the moat common, but para- 
bolio ones are thdspiost suitable. The ancients were 
acquainted with suoh mirrors, and, as Is well known, 
Archimedes, during the siege of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellus, is said to have set on fire the fleet of the 
latter by means of mirrors. Buffon in 1747, by 
means of a compound mirror formed of a combination 
of plane mirrors, set on fire, almost instantaneously, 
a pieoe of beech wood covered with tar, at the distanoe 
of 66 feet; and with a stronger combination he 
afterwards burned wood at the distance of 200 feet, 
melted tin at the distance of 150, lead at the dis- 
tance of 130, and silver at the distance of 60 feet. 

BURNISHER is a blunt, smooth tool, used for 
smoothing and polishing a rough surfaoe by preBBure, 
and not by removing any part of the body. Other 
processes of polishing detach the little asperities. 
Agates, tempered steel, and dogs' teeth are used for 
burnishing. It is one of the moBt expeditious methods 
°| polishing, and one whioh gives the highest lustre. 
The burnishers used by engravers are formed to bur- 
nish with one end and to erase blemishes with the 
other. 


BURNLEY, aparliamentary, county, and muni- 
cipal borough of England, in Lancashire, about 22 
niileB ». of Manchester, situated on the small river 
Brun, near its confluence with the Oalder. The town 
presents a modem appearanoe, and is, generally 
speaking, well built, mostly of stone. The town-hall 
! 8 a large handsome building, ereoted in 1887; there 
u also a commodious exchange, and a convenient 
jnarket hall Among the churches the chief place 
J 8 due to St. Peter's, an anolent building modernized. 
Aneohuroheg of St. James, St. Paul, and St. Andrew 
. 411 woent structures ; and there are numerous 
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n»rrJl« . dr 5 et hu and ““Mne-shoj*, with collieries, 
ft nd other works in the vioinity. Burnley is 
situated on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, Mw a 
good water-supply, and has five railway -stations. 

L V V \ e Y RotnM1 lUtion ’ « d nrloue 
Roman remains have been dug up In and around it. 
-Burnley was made a parliamentary borough with 
186 J‘ P °P‘ in municipal 

Tfl?! Ug D 7 , A 4 . 0 J 868 i Parliamentary borough, 44,320; in 
ln W01, 97,044 and 95,816 
BURNOOSE, a large kind of mantle in use raong 
the Bedawin Arabs and the Berbers of Northern 
Africa, commonly made of white or undyed wool, but 
sometimes also of red, blue, green, or some other 
colour, and having a hood which may be drawn over 
the head in oast* of rain. In Spain alio a similar gar- 
ment is worn which bears the similar name of albor- 
noi, and the name has also been applied to different 
kinds of upper garments worn by ladies of otbei 
European countries. 

BURNOUF, EuakNB, French oriental 1st, wsa born 
at Paris on Aug. 12th, 1 801 ; died May 28, 1862. He 
commenced Mb studies at the College of Louis-le- 
Grand, became a pupil in the ficole dee Chartes in 
1822, passed as a lawyer in 1824, and soon after 
devoted himself to the study of oriental languages. 
In 1826 he attracted the attention of men of learning 
throughout Europe by publinhing, in conjunction with 
his friend Chr. Lassen, an Essay on the Pall, or the 
sacred language of the Buddhists in Ceylon and the 
Eastern Peninsula, and in 1827 by furnishing an 
explanatory text to the series of lithographio platei 
prepared by Geringer and Chabrelle to illustrate the 
religion, manners, customs, Ac., of the Hindu nations 
inhabiting the French possessions in India. This 
work was not completed till 1885. In 1832 he was 
admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 
the same year was appointed to the professorship of 
Sanskrit in the College de France, an office which he 
held till his death. His fame is chiefly due to his 
having, so to speak, restored to life an entire lan- 
guage, the Zend or old Persian language in which 
the Zoroastrian writings were composed. Anquetil- 
Du perron had obtained the text of the extant works 
of this saored language of the Persians. It is the glory 
of Burnouf to have interpreted those works with the 
aid of the Sanskrit. To this part of his labours belong 
Mb Extrait d’un Commentaire et d’une Traduction 
nouvelle du Vendidad-Sadd (Paris, 1830); Observa 
tions but la Grammaire de M. Bopp (Paris, 1833); 
Commentaire sur le Yagna (Paris, 1883—35). Burnouf 
also distinguished himself by hislabouraon Buddhism. 
On thia Bubject he published the text accompanied 
by a translation of the Bh&gavata Pur Ana (Paris, 
1840-47); Introduction H l’Histoire du Bouddhiswe 
Indien (Paris, 1st vol. 1844), Ac. A fortnight before 
his death, when Burnouf was almost dying, the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions elected him secretary for life. 

BURNS, Robert, Scotland’s national poet, war 
bom on the 25th of January, 1769, in a day-built 
cottage less than two miles south of the town of 
Ayr. and not far from the river Doon. His father, 
William Bumess (for so the name was originally 
spelt), the son of a Kincardineshire farmer, and a 
worthy and intelligent man, at the time of thepoeti 
birth oocupied a few acres of land, and •owd ” 
gardener and overseer for a neighbouring gentleman. 
His mother, Agnes Brown, belonged to Ayrshire. 
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As a boy the poet received the greater part of his 
formal education from a youn^ man named Murdoch, 
an excellent teacher whom his father and a few of 
the neighbours engaged to instruct their children. 
Being a neat reader (as well as a genius), and 
fortunate In getting aocess to books, he was able to 
make up for some deficiencies under which he might 
otherwise have laboured; and he acquired indeed a 
very fair English education, besides some knowledge 
of Frenoh. In 1766 the Burns family removed «to 
the farm of Mount Oliphant in the parish of Ayr, 
and after a tenure of eleven years, to a larger and 
better farm, that of Loohlea in Tarbolton parish, 
where the head of the household died of consumption 
in 1784. A fresh removal now took plaoe to the 
farm of Moesgiel in the vioinity of Mauchline. Ex* 
cept for some years of comparative prosperity at 
Loohlea the family had a constant struggle with 
poverty, and the poet was inured to hard farm work 
from his boyhood up; but although he is often spoken 
of as the * Ayrshire ploughman’, he was never a 
* ploughman ’ in the ordinary sense of the word, that 
is, a mere hired farm servant. Bums began rhyming 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, but he wrote 
nothing of much consequence till half a dozen years 
later. It was not till 1786 that he published any- 
thing, this being the year in which the first edition 
of his poems appeared, the famous Kilmarnock 
edition, price three shillings, a copy of which has 
reoently fetohed as much as £572. Some of the 
finest products of his genius had a place in this 
volume, such as Halloween, The Cotter's Saturday 
Night, The Holy Fair, The Twa Dogs, Poor Mailie, 
Address to the Deil, The Farmer’s Salutation to 
his Auld Mare, To a Mouse, To a Mountain Daisy, 
&o. The Jolly Beggars, Death and Doctor Horn- 
book, The Brigs of Ayr, though not then published, 
belong to the same period. The book was published 
as much in the hope of raising money enough to 
enable the poet to pay his passage to the West Indies, 
as with the intention of bringing his name before the 
public, Burns at this time having got himself into 
difficulties in connection with hiB future wife, Jean 
Armour, and being desirous of leaving the country. 
The Armour scandal was the second of the kind 
associated with Burns’s name; a former affair of the 
same kind was the occasion of his verses entitled 
The Poet's Welcome to his Illegitimate Child. It 
was shortly before his public appearance as an author 
that Burns’s love-affair with ’Highland Mary’ 
occurred, but very little is really known regarding 
this episode in his life. His poems were hailed with 
delight in his own quarter of Scotland, and from 
the approval of Prof. Dugald Stewart, Dr. Blair, 
and especially Dr. Blaoklock he waB led to seek the 
applause of a wider circle. Accordingly he now 
gave up thoughts of emigrating, and got a second 
edition containing additional pieces published at 
Edinburgh the following year (1787). By the time 
it appeared he had been the lion of Edinburgh society 
for a season, had secured the friendly interest of the 
Earl of Glencairn, Henry Mackenzie (‘ The Man of 
Feeling ’), and other persons of note in the metropolis 
(had also attracted tbe special notioe of Walter Scott, 
then a lad), and had impressed all who came in 
contact with him by his extraordinary gifts and per- 
sonality. Ha hrf #o spent many a jovial night 
with company niDe congenial than grave professors 
and divines, and had acquired habits that left their 
mark on his after-life. More successful than many a 
poet, his second edition produoed him something like 
£600, if not considerably more. After some pere- 
grinations through Scotland and part of England, 
taking him as far south as Carlisle and as far north 
as Inverness, and after another visit to Edinburgh, 


leading to his high-flown correspondence with 
* Olarinda \ he married Jean Armour — whom he 
had led into es great imprudenoe ee before— and 
settled as a farmer at Ellisland, on the Nfth, not far 
from Dumfries (1788). Fortune did not emile upon 
him here; probably had he wooed her with more 
assiduity he would have received more of her favours. 
However that may be, having first united the ooeup*. 
tion of exciseman with that of farmer, 1 'he finally 
gave up the latter calling altogether, and selling 
off his farm stock and other belongings, retired to 
Dumfries (Deo. 1791). He continued his poetio 
career during the Dumfriesshire period, besides carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence; and it is to this 
period that the great bulk of his songs belong, these 
being mostly contributed to Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum, or written for George Thomson’s Melodies 
of Sootland. Other poems written at this time were 
chiefly short pieces. One important poem, however, 
by many considered hie master-piece, belongs to the 
year 1790, namely the immortal Tam o’ Shanter, 
that inimitable intermixture of humour and diablerie^ 
whioh first appeared in Captain Grose’s Antiquities 
of Sootland (in connection with a plate of Alloway 
Kirk), the captain describing it as ‘a pretty tale wrote 
expressly for this work’. In Burns’s closing years 
there are various things to be regretted. His wife 
had reason to complain of his unfaithfulness, Dum- 
fries society began to look somewhat coldly upon 
him, and he got himself into trouble with his 
superiors in the excise owing to intemperate language 
regarding politics and unconoealed sympathies with 
the early progress of the French revolution, though 
for this he afterwards made amends by joining the 
volunteers and writing patriotic verse. As a man 
of wit and humour as well as genius, a man whose 
brilliance shone all the more in the convivial otrcle, 
his society was naturally muoh sought after, and he 
allowed himself to be too often led away by un- 
worthy or thoughtless associates. In short, he lived 
too fast for his constitution. By 1794 he was not 
the man he had been, and was afraid that he was 'to 
suffer for the follies of his youth’, as he expresses it 
In a letter dated January 1st, 1795, he speaks of al- 
ready feeling ‘ the rigid fibre and stiffening joints of 
old age*. Latterly lie suffered much from rheuma- 
tism and rheumatic fever, and these ailments, aggra- 
vated by imprudent exposure to oold,, and probably 
otherwise complicated, brought about his death. 
He died at the age of thirty-seven, on July 21, 1796, 
and was buried at Dumfries, receiving a public 
funeral. He left five sons and two illegitimate 
daughters. Two of the sons died quite young. The 
eldest, Robert, who had something of his father’s 
temperament, though nothing of his genius, held for 
a number of years a situation in the stamp-office, 
Somerset House, London, and died at Dumfries in 
1857. The two others, after both attaining the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the East India Company s 
servioe, died respectively in 1866 and 1872. Mrs. 
Burns survived her husband for thirty-eight yea**» 
dying in 1884, aged sixty-eight. Soon after she 
became a widow a public subscription was raisea in 
her behalf, and to this fund were added the profits 
derived from Dr. Currie’s edition of Bums’s worn 
(1800, 4 vols., with life of the poet), which was 
published expressly for behoof of the widow ana 

^n Burns we have perhaps the most 
instanoe among poets of variety and strength co * 
bined. Song, satire, narrative, description, dlalogD* 
enistolarv and didactic composition, all come wl 
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Whrt pohut non ttnn »U «1» oondlirte. On brief wooont 0 f a n„ mtay moodi n . loft a 
favour of the reader is the abounding sympathy considerable n.i m w,a!S » Vi. lie len a 

and kindly foaling of th. poet, hb taSdenaL for renSfo to v”foi.1J^»d^?' 
all things animate and even inanimate. No doubt for the llriifc thev mL^i 

in ono or two oaaea (aa in bb unworthy attacks on acter of tile writer Onth.^E il'tk *’* “? °u t ‘ 

Sr “tSf M 7V? lddeU “ d t °" th0 ** Mm in apontaneity and £Stat^*S?3S 
Otwald) he exhlbitl a ranoour that oannot be over- marred by hiirh-flown lanima™ anH 
lookwl, hot each lan.ee are rare, though of conree mMmm J S, rftaSkSS ^ 
no wae rt»y, ready to a-ail rant and hypoon.y, portion. rather than letten, and a certain ^mCr 
Am one factor connected with hb popularity, we betray too plainly the influence of Stern* Tu>E 
may refer to the f«M that-apart from ,om. rather -Clarinda com»pumUno.- wo have a eomcwUt «- 
out-of-the-way Scottieh vocable. -he .. alway. travagant and fanta»tic mrle. of amatory epbtl* 
ewily undented, indulge, in no .ubtlehe. or pro- written to a lady (Mit M‘Leh«e) who wa.™ ring 
fundities, and has always a more or less firm grasp as a grass-widow in lidiuburtfh and with whom th. 
on the realities of life. Yet it must be admitteS intimate ^ 

that Jiis poetry is very unequal, and that liters- time. In his letters to Mrs. Dunlop, a lady of 
tore would have been but little the poorer if a good position and much older than hiiuselff he 
good deal of what is included among his published appears perhaps at his best as a letter-writer Of 
writings had never seen the light. Generally speak- Burns the man little need here be added.’ His 
ine, his purely English poems are only of mediocre private charactei has perhaps been brought too 
value, especially when he is simply following the much before th, light of day by his biographers and 
models of the time and writing rather as the literary critics. If n mie have painted it in too dark colours 
man than as the poet, and handling some theme that others, it ma\ he, have gone as far in the opposite 
does not really touch his heart. Burns shows his direction. 4 The poor inhabitant below’ was well 
greatest strength when, wielding his native vernacu- aware of his own faults and fol v es; and probably he 
lar with unsurpassable mastery, he sets before us would have been a less interesting figure to most of 
noma aspeot of Scottish life and character, the man- his own fellow-countrymen, and to many others ’>< - 
ners and customs of his native district, ideas, feci- aides, if ho had been loss of a sinner and more of a 
mgs, or individual portraiture drawn from the rural saint. Burns has left a sketch of his early life m 
or village life with which his own life was so closely his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, written in 
interwoven. It has frequently been pointed out 1787. Tho chief biographies of Burns arc those by 
that Burns'B verse is apt to be found defective when John Gibson Lockhart (1828), Robert Chambers in 
judged by a strictly poetic standard. His language his Life and Works of Bums (1851), Alexander 
may be picturesque, felicitous, and expressive, it may Smith, Principal Shairp (English Men of Lotte™), 
be terse, forcible, and graphic; but true poetic beauty, and Prof. Blackie. There are well-known essays 
artistio perfection in the use of words, need hardly and critical and biographical estimates by Carlyle, 
he looked for in Burns’s verse. Nor did Burns Prof. Wilson (Christopher North), Prof. Nichol, and 
show much originality in ohoice of subjects or Mr. W. E. Ilenley (the last Bhowing remarkable 
methods of treatment. As a writer he struck out knowledge and insight). The chief modem editions 
no new path for himself. Steeped as he was in the are those of W. Scott Douglas, Dr. Annandale 
later vernacular literature of Scotland, he was con- (containing Lockhart’s Life, Carlyle’s and Wilson’s 
tent to work on the lines laid down by Scottish essays, notes, &c. — Blackie & Son, publishers), Robert 
‘makers ’ before his day; and having an intense ad- Chambers (remodelled edition by Dr. W. Wallace), 
miration for the writings of such immediate prede- and Henley and Henderson (poetry only, with an- 
cessors as Robert FerguBSon and Allan Ramsay, he notations and Mr. Henley’s essay), 
was proud to follow in their BtepB, and eager to out- BURNTISLAND, a royal burgh and seaport of 
strip them, which, being a man of far higher genius, Scotland, in Fife, on the s. shore of the estuary of 
he easily accomplished. Burns’B Holy Fair and the Forth, 7\ miles N. by w. Edinburgh. It is pio- 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, for instance, were un- turesquely situated, and being a favourite summer 
doubtedly suggested by FergUBHon’s Leith Races and residence and bathing-place as well as a busy port, 
Farmer’s Ingle; and sundry of his epistles, elegies, it is rapidly improving. An abundant supply of 
&c., had also their prototypes among the printed water has been introduced. It has four churohes 
piecen of Fergusson, Ramsay, or Hamilton of GL1- (Established, Free, United Presbyterian, and Epis- 
bertfield. Burns’s favourite forms of stanza, too, copal), a town -hall, music-hall, mechanics’ library, a 
were all old favourites with Scottish writers. So largo board school, &c. The harbour is oapaoious, of 
also in many of his songs, scraps and snatches of great depth, and of easy access. A dock with an area 
older ditties are interwoven and blended with of acres was completed in 1873, and extensions 
materials of his own in such a way that it is impos- have sinoe been made. A second wet dock is being 
sible to say what is Bums's and Wliat belongs to constructed with a depth of 28 feet on the sill, and 
singers of an earlier day. But he has left us many provided with coal-shipping machinery of the most 
inimitable songs that are unquestionably of his own modern type. Vegetable od and oil-cake are made, 
mint, and that range over the whole lyrio field — and there are railway repairing works and a dis- 
perfervidly amatory, softly sentimental, melancholy tillery. Burntisland is a steamboat ferry station on 


perfervidly amatory, softly sentimental, melancholy tillery. Burntisland iB a steamboat ferry station on 
and pathetio; or gay and light-hearted, arch and the North British Railway, and is also connecwd 
waggish, martial and patriotic; at one time sounding with the Forth Bridge. It unites with Kingnorn, 
the praises of friendship, lore, or liquor; at another Dysart, and Kirkcaldy in sending amemberto Par- 
tremulous with tenderness, or breathing the spirit of liament. Pop. in 1891, 4692; in 1901, 47 • 
manly independence. His epigrams are not very BURROUGH, or Borough Stephen, u tarij 
brilliant efforts in this line, and are apt to remind English navigator who was employed to searchfora 
us of Dugald Stewart’s remark regarding the poet’s NX passage to the Indies, was b orn ”V 
Politic* that ‘they smacked of the smithy’. A**- on Sept. 25 th 1525 He set 1 666 and after 
tain class of humorous effusions at which Burns was doubling the North Cape, sailed g • 
which he produced a good many, Russia, touched at Nova 


: V «*wHiaea only ror private circulation, ana are gat* wiu rew-u®- - — - .. ^ ^ am 

onl J here referred to by way of completing this | course eastward, to search for the mouth of to 4 
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which wu the special object of bis voyage, but soon 
encountered such violent winds sad masses of ioe 
that he was oonstrained to return. The account of 
his voyage, contained in Hakluyt’s Collection, proves 
him to nave been an active and intelligent sailor. 

BURSARY, an endowment in one of the Scotch 
universities, corresponding to an exhibition in an 
English university, and intended for the support of 
a student during his ordinary oourse, and before he 
has taken a degree in the faculty in which he holde 
the bursary. Each of the four uuiveraitiee of Scot- 
land has a greater or smaller number of bursaries. 
As yet the University of Aberdeen is better provided 
than any of the others with this olsss of endowments. 
Bnrsaries are in the gift sometimes of the Senatus 
Aoademicus of the university to which they belong, 
sometimes of the town -council of the city In which 
the university is situated, and sometimes of private 
individuals. With regard to the manner in which 
they are bestowed, some are obtained after competi- 
tive examination, and others are given by the patrons 
for special reasons. As the former method of bestow- 
ing them is found to be the more beneficial in its 
results, it is gradually becoming the prevailing one, 
and at Aberdeen it has always been the prevailing 
one. Bursaries which are in the gift of the Senatus 
Aoademicus Me all bestowed in this way. 

BURSLEM, a market town and municipal bo- 
rough of England, in Staffordshire, within the parlia- 
mentary borough of Hanley, in ' The Potteries It 
is well built, chiefly of brick; has electric tramways, 
aflne town-hall, covered market, public baths, hoapi tal, 
and a mechanics' institute, comprising a free library, 
a museum, and a sohool of art. This institute, termed 
the Wedgwood Institute, was erected in honour of 
Jotiah Wedgwood, who was born at Burslem in 17S0. 
The building is an excellent exemplification of the 
structural application of oeramics. Burslem has four 
Established ohurches, and places of worship for 
Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics. It has extensive manufactures of china 
and earthenware, and oarries on coal-mining. Pop. 
in 1891, 81,999; in 1901, 38,766. 

BURTON, Sib Richard Francis, K.C.M.G., 
traveller, linguist, and author, was born at Barham 
House, Hertfordshire, in 1821, and died 20th October, 
1890, at Trieste. Ho was educated at Oxford, and 
matriculated there with the intention of entering the 
church ; but in deference to his own urgent request, 
his father, Lieutenant- Colonel Burton, obtained a 
commission for him in the East India Company’s 
servioe. He joined the army in 1842, served for 
some years in Scinde, under Sir C. Napier, explored 
the Neilgherry Hills, published an important work 
on Scinde, and acquired a complete knowledge of the 
Persian, Afghan, Hindostanee, and Arabic languagos. 
Returning to England in 1851, he soon afterwards 
set out to exploro Arabia, disguised as an Afghan 
pilgrim, and published on bis return a Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Mecca 
as the result of this daring adventure. His next ex- 
pedition was into the Somali country in East Africa, 
from whence he proceeded to the Crimea, where he 
was chief of the staff to General Beatson, and organ- 
ized the Irregular cavalry. After peace was pro- 
claimed, Burton set out in 1856 along with Captain 
Speke to explortethJHfcke region of Central Africa. 
The expedition 4§as absent for three years, and 
during that time the great Lake Tanganyika was 
discovered by Burton. Subsequently he made a 
journey in the Western States of North America, and 
published an account of the Mormon settlement at 
Utah, in his City of the Saints. In 1861 he married, 
and he received, the same year, an appointment as 
consul at Fernando Po. while fulfilling his duties 


here be explored the Bight of Biafra, visited the 
Cameroon Mountains, and conducted a dangerous 
mission to the king of Dahomey. Afterwards he 
was transferred to the consulate of Santos in Brazil, 
and here he explored his own province, visited the 
Argentine Republic, crossed the continent to Chili 
and Pern, returned home after exploring the Pacific 
ooast, and published his Explorations of the High- 
lands of Brazil He was now (1871) made consul 
at Damascus, but was soon recalled; and in the 
following year, after a journey to Iceland, an account 
of which he wrote, he was appointed consul at 
Trieste. While occupying this position he led two 
expeditions into Midian (1876-78) ; and in company 
with Commander Cameron he conducted an expedi- 
tion into the gold -producing oountry behind the 
Gold Coast He remained English consul at Trieste 
until his death. In his latter years his services to 
geographical science were acknowledged by the gold 
medals of the Frenoh and English geographical 
societies, while in 1886 his services to his country 
were tardily recognized by the honour of knighthood. 
Besides the books of travel already mentioned, he 
was the author of many others, such as: The Lake 
Region of Central Africa (1860); Abeoknta, or an 
Exploration of the Cameroon Mountains (1868); 
Narrative of a Mission to the King of Dahomey (1864) - 
The Nile Basin (1869); Vikram and the Vampire 
(1869); Two Trips to Gorilla Land (1875); Ultima 
Thule, or a Summer in Iceland (1875); and The 
Gold Mines of Midian (1878). He was also the 
translator of Camoens’ Lusiads (1880); His Lyrics, 
and a Life and Commentary (1881); the author of 
a History of the Sword (1888); and the translator of 
a litoral version of The Thousand Nights and a 
Night in 16 volumes (1885-88), of which an expur- 
gated edition has also been published. 

BURTON, Robert, a writer of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Lindley in Leicestershire, 
in 1576, educated at Oxford, embraced the ecclesias- 
tical profession, and became rector of Seagrave, in 
Leicestershire. His learning, whioh was various and 
extensive, is Copiously displayed in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, by Democritus Junior, first published 
in 1621, and repeatedly reprinted. Burton died in 
1640, and was buried at Christ Church. He was a 
man of integrity and benevolence, but subject to 
strange fits of hypochondriac melancholy, whioh ren- 
dered his conduct flighty and inconsistent He Is 
reported also to have undertaken the composition 
of his Anatomy of Melancholy with a view to the 
dissipation of his morbid feelings. Among those who 
have been most deeply indebted to Burton is Sterne, 
as may be Been iu his Tristram Shandy. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT, a mun. and co. bor. 
of England, in Staffordshire, on the N. bank of the 
Trent, in a low, level situation. It is substantially 
built. Malting and iron-founding are carried on to 
a considerable extent, but it is chiefly celebrated for 
its excellent ale, of which vast quantities are made, 
both for home consumption and exportation. There 
are about twenty breweries at work, giving employ- 
ment in the various departments of the trade to about 
10,000 men and boys. The largest brewing estab- 
lishments are those of Messrs. Bass A Co., and Messrs- 
Allsopp, the former of whioh covers considerably 
more than 100 acres of ground. These two com- 
panies alone are said to pay to government £800jW. 
annually as duty on the ale brewed by them. \ 
trary to common usage, the brewers In , 

ale employ hard water obtained from wells, m 1 *®* 
of soft water. There are in all about fifty pi " 561 * 
worship in the town, whioh also possesses a gram® 
school girls’ high -sohool numerous board end ® 
elementary schools, four blocks of alma-hcuse* 
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dispensary And infirmary, A public library and read- 
ing-rooms, school of science and art, handsome public 
baths, Ao. Pop. in 1861, 14,351; in 1871, 20,378: 
in 1881, 39,288; In 1891, 46,047; in 1901, 50,386. 

BUETSCHEID, or Boroetm, a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, and properly a suburb of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It carries on extensive manufactures, particularly of 
woollens and yarns. Its thermal springs, whioh rise 
in the hill immediately above the town, are cele- 
brated. 

BURY, a mun., county, and pari borough of Eng- 
land, in Lancashire, 8 miles north-north-weBt of 
Manchester. It is well situated on a rising ground 
between the Irwell and the Roche, and being much 
improved in reoent times now presents the appear- 
ance of a clean and well-built town. The town has 
a handsome town-hall, an athenaeum, a technical 
sohool and art-gallery, the savings-bank, the Bury 
Bank, Trevelyan Club and Philips Hall, grammar- 
school, public baths, railway- station, Ac. Among 
the churches, St. Mary’s (the parish church) and St. 
Thomas’s are perhaps the finest, being highly ornate 
Gothic buildings with tower and spire. There is 
also a handsome chapel belonging to the United 
Methodist Free Church, a fine Presbyterian churoh, 
and a Roman Catholic chapel. The staple manu- 
facture Is that of cotton, and there are also large 
woollen factories, bleaching and printing works, 
dyeworks, foundries, Ac. Sir Robert Peel was born 
at Chamber Hall in the vicinity in 1788, and a 
bronze statne of him adorns the town. Bury was 
made a pari, borough returning one member in 
1832. Pop. of pari. bor. in 1891, 55,491; in 1901, 
56.408; of mun. bor. in 1891, 57,212; in 1901, 58,028. 

BURYING-BEETLE ( NecropJiorus ), the name 
of a genus of insects belonging to the order Coleoptera, 
remarkable for the keenness of their Bcent, which 
enables them to duoover in the course of their flight, 
the bodies of rats, mice, moles, Ac., recently dead. 
When they have discovered one Bcveral of them 
gather about it, and creeping under it, begin hollow- ! 
ing out the earth with their head, until the body 
gradually sinks to the depth of 6 inches or even a 
foot. They then cover it over with the earth they 
have dug out, and make the Bpot level This labour 
requires not less than twenty-four hours. In the 
body which is thus buried the insects deposit their 
eggs, out of which, in less than a fortnight, the dirty - 
white larvae creep, and regale themselves on the store 
of food which has been prepared for them. Before 
entering into the pupa state the larvae go somewhat 
deeper into the earth, and thereupon the development 
takes place so rapidly that, under favourable circum- 
stances, there may be three generations in a single 
year. The species are common everywhere. One 
of the best known is the Necrophorus veapiUo of Lin- 
ujcub, with red antennae, and two bright orange bauds 
across the back. See plate at ENTOMOLOGY. 

BURYING-PLACjSS. The custom of burying 
the dead in publio places prevailed among the moBt 
ancient nations. The Romans had this custom in the 
earliest times. Afterwards, in the flourishing periods 
of the republic, they burned their dead and kept 
the ashes in tombs, oollected in urns (urnce). The an • 
dent Germans buried their dead in the groves con- 
secrated by their priests. With the introduction of 
the Christian religion consecrated places were appro- 
priated for the purpose of general burial; and it was 
regarded as ignominious not to be buried in conse- 
crated earth. Hie deprivation of the rites of burial 
was, 'therefore, part of the punishment of excom- 
munication. The Romans were accustomed to pro- 
vide their graves at least with a atone, upon which 
was inscribed the name of the deceased, and the 
Sit m terra Uvu (that Is,' "May the earth rest 
▼ol. n . 


kb* 1 )- This custom was preserved by 
the Christiana. The Egyptians, Gneka, and Romans 
erected' over the graves of men of rank, or persona 
otherwise remarkable, pyramids, mausolaums, or 
temples. After the introduction of Christianity little 
churches, called chapels, were erected over the dead. 
Eariy Christian martyrs were often buried in caverns, 
which by degrees were enlarged to spacious subter- 
ranean vaults. Subsequently, others oonaldered 
themselvos happy if their bones wero allowed to 
repose near the ashes of a martyr. As early as the 
fourth century the Christians built churches over 
the sepulchres of the holy martyrs; and in the belief 
that a place was sanctified by their ashes, they anx- 
iously sought out, ou the erection of now churches 
in citieB, or the transformation of heathen temples 
into Christian t lurches, the remaius (relics) of the 
martyrs, and bum-d thorn under tho altar of the new 
church to oommunb ate to it a character of greater 
sanctity. It gradually camo to be universally oon- 
sidcied among tin* Christians a pri\ Huge to bo buried 
in the neighl uihood of a saint. Tho Emperor Con- 
Btantine, who died in 337, was the first person tha t 
we know ot who otdored his tomb to be erected in a 
church. This v us done in the Church of the Apostles 
at Constantinople, of which he was the founder, and 
therefore probably considered himsolf aa peculiarly 
entitled to this privilege. He was soon imitated by 
tho bishops, and latterly all those who had enrichod 
the church were distinguished by this honour. The 
Emperors Theodosius and Justinian, indeed, forbade 
the erection of sepulchres in churches, but in vain. 
Leo the Philosopher again permitted them to every- 
body. At present the burying in churches is almost 
everywhere suppressed, or at least permitted only 
under certain restrictions. Even in Naples and Rome 
the general practice of erecting sepulchres in churches 
was forbidden in 1809, and the foundation of burial- 
places without the city was provided for. The cus- 
tom introduced by tho communities of Moravian 
Brothers, who form their burial-places into gardens, 
is now becoming general; and cemoteries, instead of 
exhibiting merely dull ranges of tombstones, are 
adorned with flower- plote and ornamental shrubbery. 
The celebrated burying-place of Pbrt la Chaise , near 
Paris, is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
spots in the world. (See also Catacomuh.) 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S, a parliamentary and 
municipal borough in Suffolk, England, well built 
and delightfully situated on the Lark, 26 miles from 
Ipswich. It contains four churches, two of them 
being fine old Gothic edifices. There are places of 
worship belonging to tho Independents, Methodists, 
Baptists, and others; and among other buildings a 
Bhire-hall, a guild-hall a handsome corn exchange, 
athenaeum, withlibrary, Ac. Agricultural implements 
are manufactured, ana there is a large trade in agri- 
cultural produoe. Of many benevolent institutions 
the principal is a free grammar-school founded by 
Edward VI. Bury St. Edmund’s sendH one mem- 
ber to Parliament. It is an ancient place, and 
derived its name from St. Edmund, a king of the 
East Angles, who was buried here. The barons in 
John’s reign met here, and swore to obtain the rati- 
fication of Magna Charta. Bury St. Edmund’s con- 
tains the remains of an abbey, once the most wealthy 
and magnifioent in Britain. Pop. in 1871, 14,928; 
in 1881, 16,111 ; in 1891, 16,630; in 1901, 16,255. 

BUSACO, a convent in Portugal, in the province 
of Beira, oocupied by Carmelite “ on ^*; JJ ■ 
memorable for the battle, September 27, 1810, 
between Mass4na and Wellington, who, on a retreat 
before the superior forces of the Jomer. avaited 
himself of the favourable position of the Sierra for 
checking the punult. gg 
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BUSBEOQ, or Bubbiqoito, Oohb Ghislain db, the suburb Kolln, and died thereon May 28th, 1798, 
Belgian diplomatist and author, the natural eon of a Before hie great work, Allgemelne Erdbeeohieibung 
nobleman, was born in 1622 at Coniines, in Flanders, which he began to publish in 1764 in separate volumes! 
and legitimated by Charles V. After having studied and whioh, though not entirely completed by the 
in the most celebrated universities of Flanders, author, passed through eight editions during his life 
Franoe, and Italy, be entered the servioe of Fer- neither the Germans nor any other nation had a 
dinaad, king of the Romans, who in 1655 sent him thoroughly scientific geographical work, 
as ambassador to Constantinople. After seven BUBEMBAUM, Hermann, a Jesuit, famous for 
years he returned home, and next was sent to his Medulla Theologies Moralis (Marrow of Moral 
aooompany the Archduchess Elizabeth (who was Theology), was bom at Nottuln, in Westphalia, 1600, 
to be married to Charles IX.) on her journey to and died at Mllneter in 1668. His work was much 
France* Busbeoq remained there as steward to used in the seminaries of the Jesuits, and passed 
Elizabeth, and when she left France, after the death through many editions, in the oourae of which it was 
of her husband, he remained as ambassador of enlarged by subsequent commentaries. In the middle 
Rodolph II. He died in 1692. We have remaining of the eighteenth century it was found to contain 
two important works of his: 1. Legationis Turcicss principles concerning homioide and regicide, which 
Epistol® quatuor (Four Letters of the Turkish Em- appeared the more reprehensible on acoount of Da. 
bassy), in which the policy, the power, and the weak- mien’s attempt on the life of Louis XV. The Far 
ness of the Forte are so profoundly and dearly ex- liament of Toulouse caused the work to be publicly 
plained^ that even at present information may be burned, and the Parliament of Paris condemned it 
drawn m>m them; and 2. Epistolae ad Rudolphum II. Against both these sentences Father Zaccaria, an 
(Lettars to Rodolph II.), a very important work for Italian Jesuit, with the permission of his superion, 
the history of those times. His style is pare, elegant, stepped forward as the defender of BuBembaum; 
and simple. During his stay in Turkey he oolleoted but nis defence was condemned by the Parliament 
Greek inscriptions and manuscripts. of Paris. 

BUSBY, Richard, a celebrated headmaster of BUSENTO, a river of Southern Italy, In the 
Westminster School, was born on Sept. 22nd, 1606, province of Cosenza, joining the Crati at CosenzA. 
at Lutton (also known as Sutton St. Nicholas), in The Goths dug Alario’s grave in the bed of this 
Lincolnshire. Educated at Westminster School, he stream, which they temporarily diverted from its 
entered Christ Ohurch, Oxford, in 1624, and graduated course. 

B.A. four years later and M. A. in 1631. He became a BUSHEL, an English dry measure, containing 
tutor of his college, and at the age of thirty-three was 8 gallons or 4 pecks. The standard English bushel 
appointed prebendary and rector of Cndworth, in (12 Henry VIL) oontains 8 gallons of wheat, each of 
Somersetshire. In 1638 Osbolstnn, the headmaster 8 pounds troy, each of 12 ounces, each of 20 penny- 
of Westminster, was deprived of his post for disre- weights, each of 32 corns of wheat that grew in the 
speotful references to Laud, and Busby was provi- middle of the ear. In 1606, a duty being laid upon 
sionally appointed to succeed him. Two years later malt, it beoame necessary to ascertain the exact eon- 
he was confirmed in this appointment, whioh he held tents of the Winchester bushel , as that of Henry VIL 
continuously till his death. Busby was a staunch was called. It was found that the capacity was 
Royalist and Churchman, yet he managed to retain 2150*42 cubic inches of pure water, equivalent to 
his headmastership during the civil warand common- 1131 oz. 18 dwts. troy. This bushel is still used in 
wealth. He was, however, deprived of his prebend the United States. The capacity of the imperial 
and rectory, bat almost immediately after the aooes- bushel , prescribed by the Act of Uniformity (6 Geo. 
sion of Charles II. he was appointed to the prebend IV. cap. lxxiv.), contains 2218*20 cubio inches, and 
of Westminster. A month later he became canon- holds 80 lbs. avoirdupois of pure water, 
residentiary and treasurer at Wells, and he bore the BUSHIRE, or Bchhahr, a city of Persia, the chief 
ampulla at the coronation of the king. As a school- port of the Persian Gulf, situated about 120 miles to 
master he has gained a reputation for extreme seve- the sonth-west of Shiraz and 160 from the mouth of 
rity, but he numbered among his pupils many of the the Shat-el-Arab, in the province of Farsistan. The 
greatest men of his time, among them Dry den, Locke, name is by some derived from Abu-Shehr, meaning 
Atterbury, South, Henry, and Hooper, several of whom ‘ father of cities ’. From a distanoe the town, which 
speak of him in terms of high praise. He is said to is surrounded by a half-ruined wall of earth, has a 
have boasted that at one time no fewer than sixteen somewhat attractive appearance,* but a nearer view 
of the whole number of bishops had been birched by reveals the meanness and dirtiness characteristic of 
him. Several writers of his time testify to hiB piety, eastern towns. It is situated on a small sandy penin- 
and his liberality to the ohurch was great. He built sula, separated from the mainland by a swamp, and 
and endowed a fine churoh at Willan, and subscribed has a very unhealthy olimate. Water is not easily 
largely towards the repairing of Christ Church Col- obtainable, and earthquakes occasionally ooour in the 
legeat Oxford. At his death, which took place on neighbourhood. The anchorage is some two miles 
April 6th, 1696, he left £520 a year to establish a from the city, and is not very good, but a oonsider- 
oourse of lectures known as the Busby Lectures, able trade is oarried on with the United Kingdom, 
Hie published works consist of school-books, whioh India, China, and other countries. The principal 
are long out of date. He was buried in Westminster exports are opium, wheat, tobaoco, almonds and other 
Abbey. fruits, &o. ; their total value in 1897 being £892, 5a ■ 

BUSOHING, Anton Friedrich, German geog- The imports comprise cotton goods, arms and am- 
rapher, was born on Sept. 27th, 1724, at Stadthagen, munition, sugar, tea, indigo, various metals, Ac.', tn 
in Bcbaumborg-fri tali and studied theology in Halle total value in 1897 being £1,145,829. Bushirew 
from 1744. VnNn acting as a travelling tutor he occupied by Britain during the Persian war of loo 
beoame convinced of the defects of existing geogra- 1857. Pop. about 15,000. 
phi cal treatises, and resolved to write a new one, BUSHMEN, or Bosjeshanb, a dwarf Afncan 

which he began on his return to Germany (1752), inhabiting the Kalahari desert and i0 “J® °{ tbe -ra _ e 
by publishing a short Description of Sohleswig and northerly portions of Cape Colony. Their sverjs* 
Holstein as a specimen. In 1754 be was made pro- height seems to be rather less than five feet), 
feasor of philosophy in Gfittingen. In 1766 he was Bushmen of the Cape are more stented 
made director of the united gymnasiums of Berlin and living farther north. The skin ia of a dirty / 
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to thdr phnied •truoture «£»•»» of delicacy or j/ct tTfamine wbm KuK^«ooSlTy« 
tajuty. Tncy owe little about dnci, being content trnwl to inform tho king thntt hmto v£3d 
with th«»nt«in»d .kin. of wild bout., though they not cmm nnla. a foreign,? wow racrifiid cLh Zr 
an reported to be fond of ornament They are essen- to Zeus. Busiris made Phrasliu th« 
tiallv a nomadio people, neither tilling the noil nor established the custom of immolating 1 ! 
rearing domestic animals, but subsisting on the flesh every year. Hercules was one year sii^d aidbourd 
of various wild animals, and on wild bulbs, roots, to the altar, readv to ha nffar«H ill kl 7 

fruits, Ao. Their only weaponlsfche bow and poisoned his chains and put Busiris to death* h b * 

.now, fa the n« of which they fa. no rail .kill; BUSKIN (Latin cotAurnn,), » kind of hlgh-teled 
ud in order to get within range of the oatnoh they .hoe worn upon tho .tage by the anoient Lorn” 
drera them»lve. in an oetrlch e .kin in .uoh a way « tragedy in order to give thci a more hemic appear- 
tooloeelyweemblo one of faera mimal.. The neigh- ance. The Greek word kotkorm, denoted, holder, 
bourlng Boera and Hottentot, mffer much from the r a .ort of deed boot, fitting cither toot, win by wo- 
cattle-lifting propen.itiee,and arein oonKquence their men; the tragic h,»t being the ,, abate, or miu. 
inveterate foe.. A.peoie«of floruraerosupplie. them The word ie hgnritinly employed by the Latin 
with a fibre from whioh they make rope.. The Bueh- authore for tragedy iteelf, or for a lofty and elevated 
men have no fixed dwellings, but reside in rooky caves style. 

or in nest-like structures rudely formed in a bush or BUSSOR \1 1. See Babbora 
boqt , whenoe their ordinary Dutch and English names. BUSSY D'AMBOISE, Louis db Clermont 
They seem to live in more or Icbb undefined groups D’Amloibe, Siiiur db, born in 1649, acquired an iu- 
presided over by ohiefs, but their organization is very famous notoriety by the prominent part he took in 
primitive, and the chiefs authority extremely uncer- the massacres of St. Bartholomew. Ho afterwards 
tain. Marriage proper can scarcely be said to exist attached himself to the Duke of Anjou, and obtain- 
among them, for the men may divorce their wives ing the command of the castle of Anjou, made ban- 
whenever they please, and their language does not self universally odious by hiB prido and oppression, 
distinguish between married and unmarried women. He had the meanness to pander to the low passions 
Their language iB described as a combination of chat- of the Duke, and undertook to sednoe the wife of 
tering, hissing, and grunting nasal sounds, with several the Count of Montsoreau. The intrigue cost him 
peculiar dicks, as they are called. These clicks are his life. Montsoreau having come to the knowledge 
quite unpronounceable by Europeans, and are found of it, obliged his wife to write Bussy, giving him a 
outside toe Bushman tongue only in the Hottentot, rendezvous at the caBtle of Constancies. Bussy 


though In the latter they are fewer in number. Des 


pite their degraded physical and social condition, how- met by the roi 
ever, they are a fairly intelligent race, much more Aug 19, 1679. 
animated and quick of apprehension than the neigh *’ 


arrived with a single confidant, and waB immediately 
met by the count and several men, who killed him, 


BUSSY -RABUTIN, or Roc eu dm Rabutin, 


bouring Hottentots. They have great powers of Comte de Busby, born at Epiry, in NivernoiB, in 
mimicry, and the many coloured drawings of men 1618, entered the army at the age of thirteen, and 
and animals which they have executed on rocks and made several campaigns. Turenne, in a letter to the 
elsewhere testify to great artistic skill. It is said king, describes him as the best officer in his army, as 
that in these drawings 4 perspective and foreshortening far as songs were concerned. His scandalous chronicle 
are found correctly rendered \ The Bushmen have entitled Histoire AmoureuBe deB Gaules cost him 
also a large collection of folk-tales dealing mostly with the loss of his official appointment and a war's lm- 
animals. The ethnical relation between the Bushmen prisonment in the Bastille. He was a coricspomlont 
and the Hottentots has been and ia still to some of Madame de S^vign£, and is often mentioned in 
extent a matter of controversy; but the former are her letters. He had the vanity to suppose that he 
now generally regarded as a degraded aboriginal stock, exoelled hor in her peouliar art, and his letters were 
from whioh by admixture with Bantu elements the afterwards published in seven volumes. He died at 
latter have beon derived. See plate at article Avuioa. Autun in 1693. 

BUSHNELL, Horace, Amerioan clergyman, was BUST (Fr. busts. It. buato, of uncertain origin), 
borninNew Preston, Connecticut, on April Hth, 1802, in sculpture, the representation of that portion of 
and died at Hartford, in the same state, on Feb. 17th, the human figure which comprises the head and the 
1876. In his youth he worked in a fulling-mill, but upper part of the body. The bust did not become 
on graduating at Yale Oollege in 1827 he devoted common among the Greeks till the time of Alexander, 
himself first to journalistic and afterwards to educa- nor among the Romans till the time of the empire, 
tional work. He then studied law and theology at Among the Greeks, the portrait buBtB of tho learned 
Yale, where he was a tutor for a time, and in 1833 he formed an important branch of art. The artists in 
began his brilliant pastorate of the North Congrega- these works exhibited a singular power of expressing 
tional Church of Hartford, from which he retired owing oharacter, and in this way we possoss what are pro- 
to failing health in 1869. In 1849 he published a bably faithful likenesses of Socrates, Plato, and 
work entitled God in Christ, oontaining a view of other distinguished persons. The first Roman bust 
the doctrine of the Trinity whioh many regarded as that can be depended upon as giving a correct like* 
heretical, and for which he had to stand his trial, ness is that of Seipio Africanus the elder. Ibe 
He succeeded, however, in absolving himself, and in number of busts of the time of the Roman Empire 
1861 he published his defenoe under the title Christ is very considerable, but those of the Roman poet* 
m Theology. One of his ohief contentions was that and men of letters have not been preserve 
exactness of expression in regard to spiritual and largo numbers as those of the Greeks. ^ coUectio 
theologioal matters ie impossible. Among his other of drawings of antique baste was made by Fi ilviu i 
jorke are Christian Nurture (1847); Natureand the Ursinus, and published with the 

Supernatural (1868); Character of Jesus (1861); gines (Rome, 1669 , and Antwerp, 1606), subsequently 
Woman Suffrage, the Reform against Nature ( 1869) ; asimilar collection was published m the bon^gngle 
Forgiveness and Law (mT His daughter) Grecque of Visconti (Paris, three vols. 1811), which 
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BUSTARD-BUTE, 


wae followed by his Ioonographie Romaic© In 1817- belonging to the natnral order Liliaoem. The flowers 
29 (Paris, four vols.) are dioecious, and of a green oolour, and rise from 

BUSTARD, the trivial name of a species of wad* branchlets dilated in the form of leaves, and hence 
ing bird belonging to the genus Otis, and to the family called 'false -leaves'. It is a shrubby evergreen plant, 
Pressir octree, G. The great bustard ( Oti$ tarda) is with angular stems. There are several species, 
the largest of European land birds, the male weigh* The Ihuieua hypophyUtm (from Gr. hypo, under, and 
ing, on an avenge, 25 pounds. It is 4 feet in length, phyUon, a leaf, because the flowers arise from the 
and measures 9 feet from tip to tip of the wings, inferior surfaoe of the false leaves) is a native of 
The head and neok are ash-coloured, and there is a Italy. The common butcher's broom (Rusous ami*. 
tuft of feathers about 5 inches long on each side of atua ) has ovate false leaves endiqg in spines. The 
the lower mandible. The baok is tmnsversely barred flowers are small, but the berries are large, like small 
with black and bright ferruginous colours, and the oherries, and remain hanging on the stalks during the 
primaries are black. The tail consists of twenty autumn and winter. The root and the berries are 
feathers, broadly barred with red and black. The employed in medicine as diuretlos. In some ooun* 
belly is white, the legs dusky, naked, and without a tries its seeds are roasted, and used to make a bever- 
hind toe. The female is but half the size of the age like coffee. Th o^Jtuacua hypogloaaum is prinoi- 
male, and has the crown of the head of a deep orange pally distinguished by its elongated bracts, from the 
oolour, traversed by red lines; the remainder of the axil of whioh rise the Rowers above the false leaves, 
head ia brown. She otherwise resembles the male, BUIE, a small island of Scotland, lying in the 
except that the oolour of her plumage is less bright, estuary of the Clyde, separated from the oounty of 
This species is found in most of the open and level Argyle mainly by the narrow and picturesque chan- 
districts of the 8. and n. of Europe and in Asia, but nel, the Kyles of Bute. It has an area of 30,000 acres, 
is now only a rare visitant to England, though for- belonging principally to the Marquis of Bute. It is 
merly common. They are very shy and vigilant, about 15 miles long, and the average breadth is 3J 
and by no means easy to shoot They run with miles. It has no remarkable elevations, its highest 
great speed, and aid their course with their wings, summit, Karnes Hill, being only 875 feet high; but it 
like the ostrich. Although they rise on the wing has several pretty little lakes, the principal and most 
with difficulty, they are said to fly many miles with- beautiful of whioh is Loch Fad, 2£ miles long by 
out resting, They feed on grain, seed, worms, &c., a quarter of a mile in breadth. Agriculture u in 
and lay two egg*, as large as those of a g«x>se : these an advanced state, and is yearly improving. A 
are of a pale dive tint, with dark spots. The neBt is complete system of draining has been introduced, and 
merely a hole scraped in the earth. They do not the most approved rotation of crops is observed, 
wander far from their accustomed haunts, seldom There are 20,000 acres under cultivation. The 
going to a greater distance than 20 or 30 miles. Their climate is moist and mild. The herring-fishery is 
flesh is esteemed. See plate at OBNITHOLOOT. a profitable employment. The only town is Eothe- 

BUTCHERS have been muoh the same in all say, the ruins of the castle of which, formerly in 
ages and countries, and we know not of any great habited by the Scottish monarohs, still remain. It 
improvements that modern art or science has intro- gave the title of Duke of Rothesay to the heir-ap- 
duced into the practice of slaughtering animals, parent of Scotland. The title is now transferred to 
The ancient Scythians and their Tartar descendants the Frince of Wales. The county of Bute sends one 
seem to be peculiar in their taste for horse-flesh, member to Parliament, and comprises the islands of 
The Romans appear to have loved beef, and veal, Bute, Arran, Great Cumbrae, Little Cumbrae, Inch- 
and mutton, as well as the modern Europeans and marnock, and Pladda, the total area of which is 
their American descendants : ‘cara omnia’, is the com- 140,327 acres. Of this about a sixth Is under cul* 
plaint of the old oomio writer, 'agninam caram, camm tivation, by far the larger portion of this being 
bubulam, vitulinam,porcinam, omnia oar a'. In Paris, In the island of Bute. Arran is about double the 
the butcheries, formerly receptacles of filth, and in- size of Bute, but the other islands belonging to the 
jurious to health, were removed by Napoleon, by a county are small. Pop. (1891), 18,408; (1901), 18,786. 
decree issued In 1807, to the outskirts of the city. BUTE, John Stuabt, Eabl of, a British states- 
Five public butcheries were constructed, three on the man, born at Edinburgh in 1718, succeeded his 
right and two on the left bank 6f the Seine. These father as third earl in 1723. His grandfather was 
abattoir a or slaughter-houses (French, abattre , to fell), created a peer in 1703, and thafamlly was oonneoted 
consisted of spacious buildings for the reception of with the royal Snaart line. TH bis youth Bute seemed 
the cattle, preparing the tripe, tallow, &c., and reser- devoted to pleasure, and little inolined to engage In 
voirs of water for the service of the establishments, politics; nevertheless, in 1787, after the death of a 
It was from these establishments that the term Scottish peer, he was ohosen to fill his seat in Pm- 
abattoir was introduced into Britain, but they have liament. In consequenoe of his opposition to th© 
now been superseded by a single abattoir or set of measures of the ministry he was left out when a 
oonneoted abattoirs covering an area of about 07 new Parliament was convened, in 1741. Offended 
acres. Every part of the animal — bones, horns, hoofs, by this neglect, Bute retired to his estates, and lived 
blood, intestines, hide, tallow — is used for the fabri- there, wholly Becluded, till the landing of the rre- 
cation of glue, jelly, Prussian blue, sal-ammoniac, &c. tender in Scotland in 1745 induoed him to go 
In London, the carcass butchers kill the meat, and London, and offer his services to the government 
supply it in large quantities; the retail butchers sell Notwithstanding this manifestation of zeal, he woui 
it out to the consumers. The consumption of meat not have been brought forward again, if he had . n ° 
in the United Kingdom amounts to about 109 lbs. attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, at 
per head of ponulalNto, in France 77, in Germany exhibition of private theatricals, in consequence 
04, in Russia ® per annum. The Jews usually which he was invited to the court. Here he s 
have their own butchers, who are licensed by the gained influence, and succeeded in making 
rabbis. They out the throats of the animals, never indispensable to the prince. At his death, in u » 
knocking them down, according to the usual practice, he was appointed, by the widowed princess, oham ^ 
The meat is called leather meat. In some countries lain to her son, ana was Intrusted by her min 
the method of slaughtering cattle by penetrating education.' Bute never lost sight of hu pup|f 
the spinal marrow is practised. possessed so much fcaore influenoe with the rn 

BUTCHER’S BROOM ( Ruacua ), a genus of plants of Wales than her son's particular tqtors, tne ** 
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member of the privy-ooundL In March, 1761, the Clarendon, hie attachment to that nobleman Involved 
Parliament was dimolved. Bute was made secretary Butler in much of the odium atta^ed tod^d 
HL'SSi-n? P 1 ** of Holdernee., and ap- although, on his recall from Irela^nothing“£» the 
pointed CtwrieeJenldneon, afterwards I^rd Hawkes- most rigorous inquiry, could be proved agaiiSt’hto he 
bury and Earl of Liverpool hie undersecretary, was removed by the machination. of^uckinSmc 
Legge, chancellor of the exphequer, was removed. In 1670 a desperate desitm was formed hv tWnrtre.l 
Htt (the great Chatham), who saw his influence Colonel BloocfUom he^ad imprison*d^m\daLl, 
In the new council annihilated, gave in his resign*- to wire his perron and hang him at Tyburn The 
tion the same year Thia event made an unfavour- project succeeded so far, thathe was one light forcibly 
able impression on the natibn; but Bute, possessing taken out of his coach in St James' Street, placed 
the unbounded confidence of his king, stood at the behind a horseman, and carried some distant ; but 
head of the state. Soon after he removed the old at length he threw the man and himself from the 
Duke of Newcastle, then first lord of the treasury, horse by his pei ^nal exertions, and obtained assistance 
and the only one of the former ministry remaining before he could t*. replaced. The king sent Lord 
in office, and immediately took this important post Arlington to request the duke to foigive the insult* 
upon himself, receiving, at the same time, the order who calmly replied, that, ‘ if his majesty could pardon 
of the Garter. After a severe contest in Parliament, Blood for hi attempt to Bteal the crown he might 
he concluded a peace with France. The terms for easily pardon that upon his life;’ adding, that *he 
.England were perhaps not disproportionate to the would oliey the king without inquiring his reason ' 
sucoesseo obtained during the war ; but it was dis- For six years he was deprived of oourt favour but 
graceful that the King of Prussia, in violation of at length was again appointed lord -lieutenant of 
former treaties, should have been left to his fate. Ireland, which place he held during the remaimh i of 
Bute WAS obliged to bear the most bitter reproaches; the reign of Charles, but soon after resigned, his 
yet he succeeded in whining the popular favour, and principles not suiting the polioy of Junes. He dinl 
everything seemed to promise the power of the at his seat in Dorsetsliire, in 1088, leaving behind 
minister a long continuance. The influence of Bute him the character of a man who united the corn-tier 
seemed unbounded, when it was made known, con- and the man of honour and integrity better than any 
trary to expectation, that he had resigned his office nobleman of the time. 

as prime-minister, and was in future to live os a BUTLER, Joseph, an English prelate of distin- 
private man. In 1766 Bute deolared in the House guished eminence as a writer on ethics and theology, 
of Lords that he had wholly withdrawn from public He was born in 1692, at Wantage, in Berkshire, 


business, and no longer saw the king; atill it was where his father was a shopkeeper, and a Presbyterian 
cot doubted that his great influence continued. On Dissenter. After some previous education at a grain- 
the death of the Princess of WaleB, 1772, he seems mar-Bchi>ol he was sent to an academy at Tewk^s- 
6rst to have given up all participation in the affairs bury, with a view to ordination as a minister among 
if government. He spent his last years on his the Dissenters. While occupied by his studies he 
estate. A costly botanical garden, a library of gave a proof of his talents by some acute and ingeni- 
80,000 volumes, excellent astronomical, philosophical, ous remarks on Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Demonstration 
and mathematical instruments, afforded him occupa- of the Being and Attributes of God, in private letters 
tion. His favourite study was botany, with which addressed to the author. He likewise paid particular 
he was intimately acquainted. For the Queen of attention to the points of controversy between the 
England he wrote the Botanical Register, which members of the Established Churoh and the Dis- 
contained all the different kinds of plants in Great Bentere, the result of which was a determination 
Britain (nine vols. 4to). This work is remarkable, to be no longer a Nonconformist; he therefore re- 
both for its Bplendour, in which it excels all former moved to Oxford in 1714. Having taken orders, he 
botanical works, and for its rarity. Only twelve was in 1718 appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, 
copies were printed, at an’ expense of more than and the sermons which he preached while holding 
£10,000 sterling. Bute died in 1792. thia office, especially the first three, On Human Na* 

BUTLER, James, Duke of Ormond, an eminent ture, occupy an important place in the history of 
statesman in the reigns of Charles I. and II. He was ethical science. In 1736 he was appointed clerk of 
born at London in 1610, succeeded his grandfather the closet to the queen. The same year he published 
hi 1632, and although all his connections were Cath- his celebrated work, the Analogy of Religion, Natural 
olics, his wardship being claimed by James I., he was and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
brought up a member of the Church of England, to Nature. In 1738 Dr. Butler was promoted to the 
which he ever after constan tly adhered. When bishopric of Bristol on the recommendation of Queen 
Strafford became lord-lieu tenant of Ireland, Butler Caroline; and in 1760 obtained his highest pufer- 
was made 0 jf ^ army, but as it consisted ment — the bishopric of Durham. He died in 1 7.V2, 

of only 3000 men, he could do little more than keep the and was interred in Bristol Cathedral. His other 
enemy in check, and waa obliged to agree to a cessa- published workB include Fifteen Sermons preached 
tion of hostilities; after which, having been created at the Rolls Chapel (1726), Six Sermons preached 
a marquis, he was appointed lord-lieutenant. On the upon Public Occasions, &c. The first collected edi- 
r din of the royal cause he retired to France. After tion of his works was published in 1804 at Edin- 
the execution of Charles he returned to Ireland with burgh. An excellent edition of his famous Analogy 
a view of raising the people; but on the landing of is that of W. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Cork, published 
Cromwell he again returned to France. While in 1860. Mr. Gladstone brought out an edition cF 
abroad he exerted to further the restoration his works in two vols (1896), and also published a 

« Charles; and when that event waa brought about volume of Subsidiary Studies on Butler. 
b y Monk, returned with the king. Before the ooro- BUTLER, Samckl, a celebrated English poet, was 
nation he was created duke, andassisted at that oere- the son of a farmer in Strensham, Worcestershire, 
"“any as lord high-steward of In 1662 where he was born in 1612. He passed some time 
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BUTTER. 


In bis youth at Cambridge, but never matriculated 
at the uni venity. He wee afterwards cleric or 
steward to several country gentlemen, and latterly 
lived In London. He resided some time with Sir 
Samuel Luka, a oommander under Cromwell Sn 
this situation Butler aortlfed the materials for tit 
Hudihraa by a study of topee around him, and parti* 
cslarly of Sis Samuel hhflself, a caricature of wbew 
eonetttuted^^celebratnl kul At? Hudihraa The 
first edition SfHudibras was priBiM in 1008, find , 
was brought under the notion ef%be oturt by the 
well-known Earl of Dorset. It innnediately became 
highly popular with the prevailing party in church 
and state, and served as a general source of quota* 
tion; the king himself perpetually answering his 
courtiers out or Hudfbras. Celebrated as it rendered 
Its author, it did nothixu 


towards extricating him 


from indigence. He died on Sept. 25th, 1680, and 
was buried in St. Paul’s Ohuroh, Covent Garden, at 
the expense of his friend Mr. Longueville, of the 
Temple. A monument was, forty yean after, erected 
to his memory, in Westminster Abbey, by Alderman 
Barber, the printer. Hudibras, both in its style and 
matter, is one of the most origuml and witty works 
that were svsr written. As a work intended to ridi- 
cule the Puritans its attraction waa. great but tem- 
porary, but as applicable to classes of eharacter found 
In all ages, its satire will always be relished. Butler's 
Remains in Verse and Prose appeared in 1759. 

BUTTER, in the ordinary sense, is an oily eub- 
stanoe produced from milk, principally of the cow. 
Milk contains on an average 3*40 per oent of fAt, and 
this fat separated from the milk constitutes cream, 
the agitation of which oauses the fat globules to 
ooaleaoe and form butter. Butter consists of from 
88 to 85 per cent of fat, 10 to 14 per oent of water, 
and small quantities of curd, ash, and milk-sugar. 
Butter-fat is composed of olein, stearin, palm&tin, 
butyrin, caproin, and a little colouring matter. 
Among the anoient Greeks and Romans butter jwaa 
used only as an ungnent and medicine, and no detifot 
the first knowledge of it came to them from the 
Thracians, Scythians, or other peoples. In wfem*/ 
countries, Including the south ojr Europe, the place 
of butter is still for the most pan supplied by oil. 

The butter?produoing capacity of different cows, 
and of different breeds, varies very considerably. 
The milk of the Jersey cow contains more butter-fat 
and fat globules of a hum 1 rise than the milk of 
any other breed. The oereeutage 0 f butter-fat in 
the milk is also deftoMteat to aome extent on the 
feeding and general management of the cow. Butter 
is sometimes made by obuming the milk, and it la 
held by aome that a superiof quality ia thus oh* 
tained; but the moilt usual method ia to extract 
the cream from the miQc and ohum it separately. 

Two forces are available to+effect the Uparation 
of the cream, via.: the force of gmvity, and cen- 
trifugal force. Formerly, the firsTwMM western - 
ployed, by allowing the milk to stand In vessels for 
from twelve .to forty-eight hours) at the end of 
which peeled the lighter specific gemty of tbetfat 
globules caused them to collect in a ftyer at the toft 
How, fflcstyerdnal power, to the form of tbs oetttn- 
fugal septo«tcr$ brings about the same result mom 
rapidly Jim effeoMfy. The milk Is inclosed to a 
steel v sii el weii^toet several thousand revolutions 
per mtotttktenPHpnng the heavier milk particles 
to amaiMf to*m*2ve* to a layer round the peri- 
phery, wfaifie ifcsfat globules form a column around 
the axis intertill to toe separated milk. The me- 
chanical details nay With each make of separator. 
(See Dairy.) 

Before ohnmlug, it Is usual to allow the cream to 
undergo a process known as 1 ripening’ or * sour- 


ing’, as butter made from sweet cream differs very 
little in taste from the oream itself { more butter Js 
made from sour than from sweet cream; and It ia 
by the ripening process that the desired flavour sad 
aroma are obtained. In ripening, the. totom is 
simply showed to stand in a vessel W%erioM 
.from twelve hours to three or four dayi, during 
ftfcioh tone oertain changes take place. 

/ These changes are due to the growth and auto. 
pUoattaa of myriads of bacteria contained In toy 
cream. The process is a true fermentation, durfag 
which oertain of the baoteria affeot the zpUk-BujMr, 
produoing lactio add; others act Upon the fafi i n q 
others upon the casein and albumenoids. ThVtoo- 
terla find their way into tb4 cream— or or%lllaHy 
Into the 4 milk— from varifius sources, t suoh Isa toe 
teats and udder of the cow, the milk vessels, and 
the air of the cowtohed or dairy. It Is fortunate, 
that as a rule the bacteria* whose advent the 
butter-maker cannot entirely prevent, produce a 
desirable change to the creams but it sometimes 
happens that the predominance of one or several 
unfavourable spades will result in an inferior pro- 
duct, and in like manner the predominance of 
favourable species wJU produce butter of exceptional 
aroma and flavour. It is possible to lnfluenee the 
quality of the ripening by what use called ‘starters', 
and these 'starters’ are already fa use In some butter 
factories. 4 Starters’ are puns Cultures of bacteria 
whioh are known to induce ripening that results in 
butter of the best quality. Ajmffidqpt quantity of 
a starter Is added to the cream, to the hope that the 
extra number of favourable organisms will influence 
the ripening of the oream more than those already 
existing in it. Fair results are obtained in this 
way, but uniformity of the product is not possible 
A better but more troublesome method Is to heat 
the cream to 155° F. for a short time in order to 
destroy most of the bacteria. When a starter is 
added to cream thus ‘pasteurized’, the artificial 
organisms have a fair field and the ripening takes 
place under their auspices. This method is being 
rapidly adopted in butter making countries. A 
‘natural starter' has been found to give good 
results where carefully used. * A ‘natural starter’ 
is limply a quantity of cream obtained fsom a good 
dairy, or from cows produoing good cream. It is 
allowed to sour, and then added as a starter to the 
cream to be ripened. By this method the butter- 
maker has no control over tho kinds of bacteria 
used, but if the source is good the results are usually 
favourable. 

The butter-fat in the cream is separated from the 
more fluid portion by agitation in a ohum; the 
agitation breaking what ll equivalent to a mem- 
brane surrounding each fat globule, and thus allow- 
ing them to escape and coalesce. The motion may 
be either vertical or rotary, and the, shape *» the 
ohum should allow of easyvclfanlngv ,J»pto*d *** *** 
should be churned at a tmtonis «f tote* JT to 
55* F„ and the churning tocitri >*•*•* W toto ■* 
toe butteV has oolleoted to fltojfli gtttofiea ft i» 
,W*n washed several tim3*typt| cdd yate iv yd 
worked mamechanioal butter^wcww* wti*h sqttta«s> 
WBt to* better-milk and redudiwffi to A firm coa* 
Steatot Salt is added eitheT*e Wnw*while the 
butter is still In the churn, or to the diy form tow* 
butter-worker. 1 ST ttte latter 
of butter ia sufficient for flwtatktototog 
if for preserving. STbi salt 

finer colour to the frittlm, 1 ' a, , 

Butter is tobjeot to'S Hft m mm 
the injurious- Deotoria Sjidy mentioned •* pm* 1 ® 
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la tbn ripening cream. The commonest cause of 
tainted or badly-flavoured butter U the want of 
eorupufetyitk&qaiufaese in the dairy, whereby malign 
organkmfa tm not euffioiently kept under. All 
vessel* should be soalded with hot water at over 160' 
F.| and exposed to fresh air as much as possible. 
Various weeds found in pastures will affect the 
milk, and henoe the butter injuriously. The taste 
of turnips in butter may be obviated by feeding the 
turnips to the oows after, instead of before milk- 
ing. Upon an average, 29 lbs. of milk containing 
8 45 per oent of butter-fat will yield 1 lb. of butter ; 
therefore a profitable dairy cow giving 7000 lbs. of 
milk per season will produce nearly 250 lbs. of butter. 
Marfj&itM is a substitute for butter, and when pro. 

E arly made is a wholesome and oheap article of diet. 

y an Aot of 1887 all substitutes for butter must 
be sold as margarine, and all packages containing 
them ooozpiouously marked with the name. (See 
MABOASlir*.) In 1898 there were imported into 
the United Kingdom 900,615 owts. of margarine, 
valued at £2,884,884, and of this amount Holland 
supplied over 844,000 owts. In the same year the 
importation of butter was 8,209,158 cwts^ valued at 
£15,961,788. During the ten years from 1887 to 
1897 the Importation of butter increased by 1,704,667 
cwta Hie exportation of butter from the United 
Kingdom Is small. The oountries from whioh the 
supply is principally obtained are, in the order of 
their importance, Denmark, France, Sweden, Hol< 
land, Australasia, and Russia. 

B UTTK RCUFt See Ranunculus, 
BUTTERFLY, the popular name of a group of 
lepidopterous inseots. The Lepidoptera (Gr. lepia, 
Upido* , a scale; pteron, a wing) have four wings, 
covered with * large number of minute scales 
arranged like the tiles of a roof. Their mouth, un- 
like that of beetles and other order* of insects, is 
formed for motion, consisting chiefly of a long pro- 
boscis, which may be coiled up spirally when not 
in use. They undergo a complete metamorphosis 
through the four stages of egg, larva, pupa, and 
imago or perfect insect. Like other inseots their body 
consists of thirteen segments, the first forming the 
head, the next thru* the thorax, and the remaining 
nine the abdomen. The bead bears two projecting 
organs known as antehnn. which are jointed, thread- 
like organs, abruptly dubbed at the extremities in 
butterflies, whence these are classed as a sub-order 
Khopalocera; in moths (Heterooera), constituting 
the rest of the order, the antennae present greater 
variety of form (see Moth). Just below the points 
whence the antennas originate, there is in the whole 
order a many-faceted oompound eye, but the ooelli 
or simple eyes found in the moths are wanting in 
the butterflies. The thorax is formed of three seg- 
ments, known as the prothorax, the mesothorax, and 
the metatborax. Eaon bean on its under side a pair 
of legs, and tin two latter in addition carry a pair 
of wmgs, Ik manjt butterflies the fore-legs are im- 
Perfect The wtodB are covered with an enormous 
number of veiy mlrmte scales, which take very 
different forms hi different speoles. Each soale is 
attached by a e ma i l stalk to a pit in the wizur-mam- 
brane; and it is partly to the pigments contained in 
some of the oells of these scales, and partly to re* 
n action »t their edges, that the brilliant colouring 
of butterflies la due. The abdomen consists of nine 
rings, bearing the spiraoles or breathing-openings on 
their sides; and fa the last abdominal segment the 
onus and sexual organs are found. The two great 
divisions of lepidopterous inseots. Butterflies and 
nfaT* * re °hk8y distinguished by the character 
a. , a ptennsB. Butterflies, moreover, are usually 
diurnal fa their flight, whilst moths are nocturnal 
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or crepuscular; and moths when resting do not 

SSSbb «LSSLT d0 — "■* 

Th» egg. I oMmttarflk. an often ot itrtkln. dum 
rad coloration. Th„ » kid either .tori, 
gtow* on . .rikbto food-plant, rad «h«^at« n 
they produce the larvae or caterpillars, w hich becin 
at onoe to feed on the leaves of the pW The 
caterpillar, like the perfect insect, oonsistsof thir- 
teen segments, of whidi the first is fae head, bsarfau 
raUnna. The antenna an, tom*, verj abort, 
and the compound eyes are replaoed far three simple 
onee. The mouth of the caterpillar is msndibulate, 
that u, formed for biting, ana not he us toilets , or 
formed for suotlon, as in the perfect insect or imago. 
The next three segments each hear a pair of horny 
legs, representing those of the perfect Insect, but 
on several of the posterior segments we find also 
fleahy legs, caUed pro-leg*, of variable number. A 
caterpillar has thus m^|fa*tix fags, sixteen being 
the normal number As Caterpillars grow with bees- 
Sant feeding thev moult or shed their skfa fa order 
to renew and this process may take place several 
times before they enter on the papa or ohrysalis 
stage Off existence. The pup® of butterflies differ 
from those of moths fa being angular and gilded, 
whenoe the name chrysalis (Gr. chryaot, gold): some 
spin a slight cocoon, but most are either thnply sus- 
pended by the tail or have also a silken girdle round 
the middle. In the pupa state practically no move- 
ment 18 possible, but within the outer oovering the 
parts of the coming butterfly can be distinguished. 
When the perfect insect emerges from the chrysalis, 
its wings are small, and in order to allow them to 
grow and harden it rosts for some hours with the 
wings hanging downwards. Butterflies have many 
enemies in each of the four states, and amongst 
them we find many notable cases of protective 
resemblance or mimicry (whioh see). Butterflies are 
arranged In five families. Of these the Nymphalid® 
have only four perfect legs in both males and females, 
and in them the ohrysalis has no girdle. To this 
roup belong many of the best known of British 
lutterflies, such as the fritillaries, painted ladies, 
teacock butterflies, admirals, tortoise-shells, Ac. The 
Srycinid®, having four perfect legs in the mules, 
but six In the females, are a small family represented 
in Britain by only one species, ffmeobius luctna, the 
Duke of Burgundy Butterfly, The third family, 
Lyceenid®, has also six perfect legs fa the female, 
but in it the chrysalis is always suspended. Here 
belong many familiar small species, such as the 
Purple Hairstreak {Theda, ouerous), <fcc. In the 
Papulonld® there are six perfect legs fa both males 
and females, and the chrysalis is suspended by the 
tail and girdled; whilst the Hesperfid®, though 
agreeing with the last-mentioned family fa the first 
oEanokr, h»v. the pupa attooW by thread, or 
wrapped in a loose eoooon. To the former of these 
belong the Common Swallow-tail (PqptUo madiaon), 
the brimstones, whites, clouded-yellows, &o; aod the 
Hesperiid® are represented fa Britain only by two 
or three species, of whioh the commonest is the 
Grizzled Skipper (JTetpena malvas). 
fag plates, and those at Entomology and Mimioby. 

BTJTTERINE. See Mamamn* Boron. 

BUTTONS are of almost all formsand mafariris. 
which are either left naked or oovered with silk or 
Nome other material. In order that ^ 
hsattached to the garment It must either «» Pierced 
with one or morc boles, or it mart have what is crifad 
Ishank; that is, some means of rtUohment on the 
under side. The manufacture of metalhc bnttons 
England dates from the .^ seventeenth century, 
and from the first this industry has had ite obiet 
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oent T 6 , io far as Britain }■ concerned, In Birmingham. 
Metal buttons were formerly of a much more showy 
oharaoter than is now generally the case, except in 
the oase of livery or the like. The first patent for 
cloth -covered buttons was that of Sanders in 1809, 
and before long many improvements were effected on 
his method. In 1837 a special form of silk-covered 
button was introduced by a Mr- Elliott, and became 
veiy popular. Vegetable ivory dyed in various 
colours is very generally used for the buttons • of 
tweed coats; ana shirt-studs and various kinds of 
buttons are manufactured from mother-of-pearl. 
Glass and porcelain are also used for certain styles 
of button, and sometimes more costly materials, such 
as jasper, agate, pearl, &c., are employed. Horn, 
bone, ivory, wood, and very many other substances 
have also been employed in their manufacture. One 
of the most common makeB of button is that in 
which the button has a cloth covering and a mill- 
board stuffing, with acanvaB tuft serving as a shank. 
The parts that give the button its shape and firm- 
ness are a larger and a smaller metal disk, the 
■mailer being on the under side and having in the 
oentre a hole through which the Bhank projects ; and 
the article is finished by turning in the edge of the 
larger disk so as to catch the smaller, and subjecting 
the whole to suitable pressure. The common flat 
button used for underclothing is also made by means 
of two metal blanks, but is of somewhat simpler 
construction. 

BUTTRESSES, in Gothic architecture, are lateral 
projections on the outside of the walls of an edifice, 
extending from the top to the bottom at the corners 
and between the windows. They are necessary to 
support the walls and prevent them from spreading 
under the weight of the roof. 

BUXTON, a market-town in the county of Derby, 
England, situated in a valley celebrated for its min- 
eral waters. The town consists of an old and a new 
portion, the latter of which has greatly increased in 
recent years. There is a town-hall, public offices, 
free library, &c. The Crescent is a fine pile of 
buildings, erected in 1781 . There are several springs, 
one of them being tepid, and employed internally os 
well as externally. The accommodation for visitors 
is Very complete, including excellent hotels and lodg- 
ing-houses, baths, assembly-rooms, &o. The season 
extends from May to October. The surrounding 
scenery is fine, and there is a vaBt Rtalactitc cavern 
called Poole’s Hole in the neighbourhood. Buxton 
was known to the Romans; and the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart while in captivity resided some time at 
the Hall. P. (1861), 1877 ; (lhWl),7540; (1901), 1 0,181. 

BUXTON, Sib Thomas Fowkll, bom at Earl’s 
Colne in Essex in 1786, was educated under Dr. Bur- 
ney at Greenwich, and afterwards at Trinity Colloge, 
Dublin, where he carried off the gold medal. In 1811 
he joined the firm of the celebrated brewers, Truman, 
Hanbury, & Go., and took an active share in carrying 
on the business In 1816, on the occasion of the Spit- 
talfields distress, he made his first public effort in a 
speech at the Mansion-house, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded in organizing an extensive system of relief. 
He next proceeded, in concert with his sister-in-law, 
the celebrated Mrs. Fry, to examine into the state of 
prisons; and as the result of his inquiries produced a 
work entitled An Diqu||y whether Crime and Misery 
are Produced or ^^vented by our present System of 
Prison Discipline, which attracted great attention, 
and led to the formation of the Prison Discipline 
Society. In 1818 he was elected M.P. for Wey- 
mouth, and continued to sit for it in successive Par- 
b’ aments till 1837. He distinguished himsolf by his 
enlightened zeal in the cause of humanity, and was 
long the right-hand man of Wilberforce, who on re- 


tiring from public life selected Buxton aa the person 
beat qualified to carry out those of his benevolent 
schemes which remained uncompleted. In 1823 he 
moved, and with a slight modification carried, a resolu- 
tion to the effect that slavery, being repugnant to the 
Christian religion and the British constitution, ought 
to be abolished. Subsequently in 1831 he made such 
an impression on the house and country by an ad- 
mirable speech that government were glad to take 
the matter into their own hands, and give full effect 
to emancipation. After his retirement from Parlia- 
ment the slave-trade oooupied much of his thoughts, 
and he published a work entitled The Slave-trade 
and its Remedy. This led to the expedition to the 
Niger, which owing to the deadly nature of the cli- 
mate, notwithstanding the careful precautions used, 
unhappily failed. In 1840 he was created a baronet. 
He died in 1845. 

BUXTORF, Johann, an eminent orientalist, was 
born in 1564 at Kamen in Westphalia. Being very 
learned in Hebrew and Chaldaio, in the acquirement 
of which he obtained the assistance of many learned 
Jews, he was engaged by the magistrates of Basel 
to become professor of those languages, which he 
taught with great success. He died at Basel in 1629. 
His works are. Lexicon Chaldaioum Thalmudicum et 


Rabbinicum; Thesaurus Linguae Hebraicffi; Hebrew 
Bible, with the Rabbinical and Ohaldaic Paraphrases, 
the Massora, &c. ; Hebrew and Chaldaio Dictionary; 
Hebrew Grammar; Synagoga Judaica, a Collection 
of Modes and Ceremonies; Bibliotheoa Rabbinica; 
Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica; Concordantire He- 
braic®, &c. His Bon Johann was also eminent in the 
same branches of study. He was bora in 1599 and 
died in 1664. 

BUZZARD. The buzzards, according to the 
arrangement of the Falconidae which was made by 
Vigors, form one of the sub-families (Buteonina) of 
the diurnal birds of prey; characters, a moderate- 
sized beak, hooked from the base; tail equal. They 
differ from the falcons chiefly in having a weaker 
and more elongated bill, in having the third or fourth 

S uill longest, and in wanting the notch or tooth on 
16 upper mandible that is so characteristic of the 
former. The sub-family consists of several genera. 
The true buzzards belong to the genus Buteo, the 
characters of which are: bill moderate, rather weak; 
nostrils somewhat rounded; tarsi short; acrotarsia 
scutellated; fourth quill longest. The tarsi are 
either covered with feathers to the toes or half-way. 
The common buzzard {Buteo vulgwris) is distributed 
over the whole of Europe as well as the N. of Africa 
and America. In England, Scotland, and Ireland it 
is in many parts not uncommon, though gradually 
becoming rarer. It inhabits a variety of situations — 
rocks, parks, woody districts, &c. Its flight is slow 
and steady, and it does not generally remain long on 
the wing. Its food is very miscellaneous, and con- 
sists of moles, field-mice, leverets, frogs, toads, worms, 
insects, birds, and rabbits. The beginning of March 
is the time at which they pair, and the neBt is placed 
in the fork of a tree or in clefts and ledges of rooks 
and ravines. It is built of sticks and lined with moss, 


lir, wool, or other soft materials. The eggs are 
vo, three, or four in number, of an oval form, nearly 
iproaching to round. The colour varies, but g t) ^ eT ‘ 
ly they are of a bluish or greenish white, spotted 
ith pale or yellowish brown. The length of tne 
lzzard is from 20 to 22 inches, the female being the 
rger. The plumage 1 b loose and downy; the upper 
irt of the head, the occiput, and cheeks pale brown, 
reaked longitudinally with darker brown; th® w ° 
the back, wing-ooverts, upper taB-ooverts, ana 
jper surface of the tail-feathers dark clove-brown, 

ie latter barred with lighter brown, and the fea 
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on the former-named parts having the edges lighter I 
coloured; chin and throat almost white; front of the 
neok. breast, under wing-coverts, belly, and thighs, 
grayish-white, barred transversely with dark wood- 
brown; lege and toes yellow; claws black.— The 
rough -legged buzzard (B. lag opus), bo called from 
having its legs feathered to the toes, is also a na- 
tive of this country. Its habits resemble those of 
the common buzzard, and like that bird its plumage 
varies much in colour. The prevailing colours are 
brown above and whitish streaked and spotted with 
brown beneath, the lower part of the breast having a 
belt of brown; length 22 to 24 inches. The genus 
Pernls, to which the honey-buzzard (P. apivorua) 
belongs, has the third quill longest, and the beak 
rather weaker than Buteo; in other respects it does 
not differ much from that genus. The honey-buzzard 
is rather a rare bird in this country, though pretty 
common in most parts of Europe. It is about 2 feet 
in length. It feeds on small quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles, and insects, especially bees, and Bhould rather 
be called bee-buxtard than honey-buzzard. The marsh- 
harrier ( Circus aruginosua ) and the hen-harrier (C. , 
eyaneui ), both natives of this aountry, belong to the ] 
same sub-family. 

BY-LAW is a particular law made by a corpora- 
tion, or by any other distinct portion of the com- 
munity, for the regulation of the affairs of its mem- 
bers in such of their relations as are not reached by 
the general law of the land. Such private laws may 
legally be made by all incorporated bodies, as civic 
corporations, trading companies, Ac., and even by 
the body of the inhabitants of a town or parish, pro- 
vided they involve the infraction of no public laws, 
but are merely calculated to supply their want of 
application in the particular instance. These private 
laws are binding only on the members of the body 
for which they are framed, and will not be recognized 
as valid unleaa they appear to be intended for the 
general good of that body, and not for the mere fur- 
therance of private or personal interests. By the 
Municipal Corporation Act (5 and 6 William IV. 
cap. lxxvi.) town-councils are permitted to make such 
by-laws as may aeem to them necessary for the pre- 
vention and auppression of such nuisances as are not 
already made punishable in a summary manner. 
By 8 Viet. cap. xx., the power of making by-laws 
was granted to railway companies. 

BYNG, John, served under his father, Admiral 
George Byng, and by his merits, as well as the influ- 
ence of his name, was raised to the rank of admiral 
HiH attempts to relieve Fort St. Philip, in Minorca, 
when blockaded by a French fleet under La Galis- 
Bonifcre, proved abortive; and his hesitation in en- 
gaging the enemy, when a bold attack might have 
perhaps gained him the victory, excited the clamour 
of the nation againBt him. The ministry, who wished 
to avert the public odium from their unsuccessful 
measures, beheld with seeming satisfaction the un- 
popularity of Byng; and when he was condemned 
l>y a court-martial they suffered him, though recom- 
mended to mercy, to bo sacrificed to the general 
indignation, and he was Bhot at Portsmouth, March 
1757, meeting hia death with calm resignation. 
BYNKERSHOKCJK, Cornelius van, a Dutch 
lawyer, bom at Middlebuig in 1673. He studied at 
the University of Franeker, and after practising as 
a barrister at the Hague, became professor of law at 
Leyden, and president of the Council of Holland. 

died in 1743. Bynkerahoeok was one of the 
most learned among modem civilians. His works 


itcS P^Jmhed at Geneva in 1761, and at Leyden in 
Yv b ~; They are written in Latin; and his treatise 
oro kegatorum Competent^ was translated by 

°*beyrac into French under th< 


r the title of Du Juge 


f 0 * ^h"***®™*, 1728, ito. BynW 
hoeck edited a periodical publication called The New 
Mercury of the Hague, which was suppressed owing 

eridbited 6 ” 0 ® tak<3D Et the itrmb °* whidl i* 
BYRGIUS, Jumus (properly Johd BiLrgi >, a 
celebrated mechanist and astronomer, bom at Lich- 
tenstein m Switzerland in 1552, was invited to Cased 
by the Landgrave of Heue to superintend the obser- 
vatory which he had there erected, and oonatruotud 
a number of astronomical instruments, soiue curious 
clocks, and other machines. A discovery involving 
that of the logarithms, and another exhibiting M 
application of the pendulum to clocks, ha ve lean 
attributed to him He is eulogized by Kepler fur his 
talents, but ensured for his indolence and undue 
reservo, which k< pi back his discoveries from the 
public. He died m 1632 or 1633. 

BYRON, G ei 1 Mon: Gordon Noil, Lord Byron, 
an English pm r and poet of elevated genius, was bom 
in Holies Sbv. t, London, Jan 22, 1788. Ho was the 
grandson of /ulmiral John Byron (see next article), 
and son of the admiral's only son, Captain John 
Byron, of the Guards, notorious for his g allan tries 
and reckless dissipation. By the eooentrioity and 
misconduct of the old Lord Byron, and of the captain 
his nephew, the reputation of the family of Byron -*o 
ancient and honourable in English history, had been 
considerably tarnished. The funner was tried by 
his peers for killing his relation, Mr. rivaworth, in a 
combat with swords, after a tavern disp ute, under 
circumstances so equivocal that he was indicted for 
murder, and made a very u arrow escape from the 
penalty attendant upon man-slaughter — an escape 
which did not prevent him from being consigned, by 
public opinion, to a life of seclusion and oWurity. 
Captain Byron, the poet’s father, waa so dissipated 
that he obtained the name of the Mail Jack Byror 
He was one of the handsomest men of his day, but 
so immersed in all tho fashionable vices, that, at 
length, to be Been in his company was deemed di»- 
creflitable. In his twenty-seventh year he Beduc-ed 
Amelia, marchioness of Carmarthen, daughter of the 
Earl of HoldemesHe, to whom, on a divorce follow 
ing, he was united in marriage. This -eremony 
the ill-fated lady did not survive more than two years, 
when he took, for a second wife, Miss Catherine 
Gordon, heiress of Gight in Aberdeenshire, whose 
fortune he quickly all but dissipated, leaving her a 
widow in 1791, with a son, the celebrated subject 
of this article, then only three yeare of age. Pre- 
viously to the death of her husband, having been 
deserted by him, Mrs. Byron retired with her infant 
son to her native place, Aberdeen, where she lived 
in seclusion on the ruins of her fortune. Tho cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the early childhood of 
Byron seein to have operated materially in the for- 
mation of his very striking character. His mother 
waa a woman of capricious temper, who ut one time 
treated him with injudicious indulgence, at another 
with less excusable harshness, and some of the way- 
wardness for which he was subsequently noted is 
undoubtedly to be traced to her unfortunate influ 
ence. Being of a sensitive nature, a slight maJfor 
mation in both of his feet was felt by him as a 
nailing defect, and his mother is oven said to have 
taunted him with this deformity. To strengthen 
his constitution lie was sent to varwus plswesiij J* 
country, including the neighbourhood of Ballater 
and the famous Loelmagar, whore both scenery and 
legend combined to foster the l»^t ic al tendencies 
of the bov From 1794 to 1798 he attended the 
ol tne uoy. . , where he was more 
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neoessary by his delicacy of health, than by his gene- 
ral application. In all boyish sports, however, the 
ardour of his temperament enabled him to surmount 
his natural disadvantages. In 1798 the death of his 
grand-uncle, without issue, gave him the titles and 
estates of the family; on which, being then ten years 
of age, he was removed from the immediate care of 
his mother, and placed under the guardianship of the 
Karl of Carlisle, who had married the sister of the 
late Lord Byron, a lady of considerable poetical 
abilities. On this change the youthful lord was 
placed at Harrow, where he distinguished himBelf 
more bv his love of manly sports, and by his un- 
daunted spirit, than by attention to his studies, or 
submission to school discipline; but although in a 
subsequent part of his life he indulged in some anim- 
adversions upon the tendency of the system in pub- 
lic schools, he always oherished an affectionate re- 
membrance of Harrow, and of its master, Dr. Drury. 
While yet at school he fell deeply in love with Miss 
Chaworth, the daughter and heiress of a gentleman 
who had fallen by the hand of his grand-uncle, whom 
he met with on his occasional visits to Newstead. 
This lady, to whom he very beautifully alludes in a 
well-known poetical Dream, although some interviews 
and billets seem to have passed between them, ulti- 
mately married another aud more mature Buitur. 
This disappointment exceedingly wounded the ardent 
spirit of the youthful lover. When between sixteen 
and seventeen, he was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and here, as at Harrow, his dislike of 
discipline subjected him to much merited reproof, 
which he repaid with sarcasm and satire; and among 
other practical jokeB, kept a bear, which, he observed, 
he was training up for a degree. At nineteen he 

S uitted the university, and took up hiB residence at 
ae family seat of Newstead Abbey, where he em- 
ployed himself chiefly in amusement, and especially 
In aquatio sports and swimming. In 1807, while 
■till at Newstead, he arranged his early productions, 
whioh he caused to be printed at Newark, under the 
title of Hours of Idleness, by George Noel Gordon 
Lord Byron, a Minor. These poems, although ex- 
hibiting Borne indication of the future poet, also be- 
trayed several marks of juvenility and imitation, 
which induoed the Edinburgh reviewers to indulge 
in an attack, much less distinguished for wit or 
acumen, than for unreasonable causticity nnd ill- 
nature. The ridicule produced by this critique 
roused the anger of the poet, who took revenge in 
hiB celebrated Batire of English BardH and Scotch 
Reviewers (Mar. 1809). The Bpirit of resentment 
is seldom very just; and the anger, rather than the 

i ’udgment of Byron, guided hiB pen on this occasion, 
it happenod too, singularly enough, that, owing to 
party and other predilections, a number of the per- 
sons satirized in this poem, no long time after, were 
numbered among the friends of the author; for 
whioh reason, after it had passed through four edi- 
tions, he suppressed it. It is unpleasant to relate 
that, about this time, Byron fell into a career of dis- 
sipation too prevalent among the youthful possessors 
of rank and fortune, when altogether uncontrolled. 
Thus his fortune became deeply involved before he 
had attained legal maturity, and his constitution 
much impaired by the excesses in which he spent 
it. This ooursejj^life, however, could not last, 
and in the year MR he determined to travel. Ac- 
cordingly, in company with his fellow-collegian, John 
Oam Hobhouse, Esq., aftorwards Lord 15 rough ton 
(see Broughton), he embarked at Falmouth for 
Lisbon, and proceeded through the southern provinces 
of Spain to the Mediterranean. His subsequent pere- 
inations in Greece, Turkey, &c., need not be 
tailed here, having been rendered so famous by 


| his fine poem of Ohilde Harold's Pilgrimage. He 
returned home in Jnne, 1811, after an absence of 
two years, and had not long arrived before he was 
summoned to Newstead, in oonsequenoe of the dan- 
gerous illness of his mother, who breathed her last 
before he could reaoh her. 

In 1812 Byron gave to the world the first two can- 
tos of Ghilde Harold's Pilgrimage. This assumption 
of the character of a wayward libertine, satiated by an 
‘over-oultivationof pleasure into misanthropy, tedium, 
and listlessness, arid tb it in Buoh a manner that the 
application would necessarily be made to himself, 
afforded proof both of the perverted feeling and of 
the originality of Byron. There was, however, a 
boldness in the repulsive personification, and a force 
and an energy in the mode of supporting it, bo indi- 
cative of great powers, that it at once produced a 
Btrong impression. Eulogy now flowed in from all 
quarters. Even the readers who disapproved of the 
misanthropy and sombre views of human nature dis- 
played in thiB extraordinary production, confessed its 
genius. Thus the feelings of admiration became 
general, and the strong ourrent of fashion turning 
direotly in his favour, his acquaintance was widely, 
not to say universally, courted; and his first entry on 
the stage of publio life may be dated from this era. 
Nor were the manners, person, and conversation of 
Byron of a nature to dissipate the charm with which 
his talents had invested him. Although easy and 
affable in his general manners, the latent reserve of 
oonsciouB genius was always observable; added to 
which, the associations connected with his identifioa 
tion with his own Childe Harold excited a mysterious 
and undefinable curiosity. Even hu physiognomy 
was eminently calculated to keep up the interest 
which he otherwise inspired; the predominating ex- 
pression of his fine features being that of deep and 
habitual thought, although, when engaged in interest- 
ing discussion, they as forcibly exhibited gaiety, in- 
dignation, and satire. Thus, in the imitative world 
of fashion, the enthusiastic looked on him to admire, 
tbc sorious to admonish, and the soft with a desire to 
console. The latter sympathy he excited too power- 
fully in certain quarters, and a course of noxious 
intrigue was the consequence. It is more gratifying 
to observe that, in the midst of all this license, he 
was capable of delicate and generous actions, of 
which a number of well-authenticated instances are 
on record. The quick and scrutinizing glance which 
he had cast on eastern character and manners was 
now manifested in the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, 
the Corsair (the copyright of which, as well as that 
of Childe Harold, he gave to Mr. Dallas), Lara, and 
the Sioge of Corinth, which followed one another in 
quick succession, in the course of the two years 1813 
and 1814. For parliamentary duties he seems to 
have had a decided distaste, and it was not until hiB 
return from the Continent that he ventured to speak. 
He made his maiden speeoh in February, 1812, from 
the opposition bench, against the Frame-work Bill, 
and wob argumentative and lively, if not very ori- 
ginal Having now become a character whose sup- 
port might be of considerable consequence, he was 
congratulated accordingly. Another rime he ad- 
dressed the house in support of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and a third and last time on presenting a peti- 
tion from Major Cartwright 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Byron married Anna 
Isabella, the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke. 
Their married life had not lasted long when it was 
disturbed by pecuniary embarrassments, in conse- 
quence of which it was settled that Lady Byron, 
who had presented his lordship with a daughter on the 
10th of December, should return to her parents until 
better arrangements oould be made. From this tim 
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Lady Byron ultimately refused to return, end a for- 
mal separation ensued. The real reason of l>ady 
Byron’s separation from her husband is still uncer- 
tain ; for tiie reason whioh Mrs. Stowe laid before 
the public in 1869, alleging it to be the real one as 
stated by Lady Byron herself, seems inconsistent 
with the circumstances of the case, and with Lady 
Byron’s own conduct. This rupture produced a con- 
siderable sensation in the world of fashion, and the 
most contradictory rumours prevailed, in the midst ' 
of which Byron left England, with an expressed re- 
solution never to return. He visited France, the 
field of Waterloo and Brussels, the banks of the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and the n. of Italy, and for some 
time took up his abode at Venice, Here he was 
joined by Mr. Hobhouse, who accompanied him on a 
visit to Rome, where he completed his third canto of 
Ohilde Harold. Not long after appeared tin- Pri- 
soner of Chillon, a Bream, and other Poems ; and in 
1817 Manfred, a tragedy, and the Lament of Tasso. 
In one of his excursions from Italy he resided for 
some time at Abydos, and thence proceeded to 
Tenedos and the Island of Scio, where he likewise 
stayed three months, during which time he \ kited 
every classical scene, and frecpiently slopt in the 
peasants’ cottages, to whom his liberality made him 
a welcome guest. He also visited several other 
islands, and at length repaired to Athens, where he 
sketched many of the scenes of the fourth and lost 
canto of Chilae Harold, which poem was published 
in 1818, and sustained the high reputation of the 
author. In the same year appeared the jeu d' esprit 
of Beppo, in the mixed and pointed manner of tho 
Italian style of poetical humour, and marked by a 
tone of Ioobo morality, which riponed into licentious- 
ness in Don Juan. In 1819 was published the ro- 
mantic tale of Mazeppa, and the Bame year was 
marked by the commencement of Don Juan, which 
his bookseller, Mr. Murray, declined oponly to pub- 
lish. Of this celebrated production it is as vain to 
deny the profligacy as the genius. In 1820 was 
published Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, a tragedy, 
written with an avowed attention to the exploded 
system of the dramatic unities, which too frequently 
subtracts from the interest all that it giveB to more 
cold and classical qualities; nor did this effort of 
Byron's prove an exception. The next year he 
addressed a letter to Mr. W. Lisle Bowles, in de- 
fence of the poetical character of Tope, which had 
been rated very low in that writor’s life of him. 
This dispute arose out of a disposition, in certain 
critics, to ground poetical character exclusively on a 
tendency to deal with the primary associations con- 
nected with natural objects and affections, rather 
than on the more complex and factitious combina- 
tions produoed by art and cultivation. This school 
not uufrequently pushes its theory to an extreme, as 
in the case of Pope, whom Byron, on the other hand, 
may have somewhat hyperbolically exalted. In the 
same year appeared the drama of Sardanapalus, in- 
disputably the finest of Ids tragic offspring; the Two 
Foscari, a tragedy; and Cain, a mystery. The last 
i* a production of much power, but marked by the 
same rashness of speculation and recklessness of 
moral effect whioh disfigure many of the author's 
productions. 

After leaving Venice Byron resided for some time 
at Ravenna, then at Pisa, and lastly at Genoa. At 
Ravenna he became intimate with the Countess 
Guiccioli, a married lady; and when he removed to 
Pisa she followed him. Here they l>oth lived to- 
gether openly in the Lanfranchi Palace. It was 
Pisa that in 1822, in conjunction with Leigh 
Hunt, who, on invitation, had become his guest, and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the periodical publication 


called the Liberal was oommenoed, whioh, princi 
the unhappy fate of Shelley (who 
perished by the upsetting of a boat in the Mediter- 
ranean), extended only to four numbers. In this 
work first appeared the Vision of Judgment, caused 
y the singularly ill-judged performance, under the 
same title, of Southey. The publisher was pros* 
cuted, and fined XI 00. Heaven and Earth, a lot- 
tery, also first appeared in the Liberal It ‘is 
founded on tin* supposed intercourse between angel* 
and the daughters of earth liefore the flood, and y\ *- 
sosses great force and beauty. The later cantos of 
Don Juan, with Werner, a tragedy, and the D«~ 
lormed Transformed, a fragment, bring up the rear 
of Byron s performances. In ihe autumn of 1822 he 
quitted 1 Isa, and wintered at ( ienoa, and now hogon 
to indulge tli »s, f L . hugs, in rcganl to tho eflorts of 
the Greek a to J ■nw oil tho Mohammedan yoke, 
which detennini u lum to h nd them the aid of his 
person, purs* u» <1 influence It would also apjmar 
by some nolo* verses wlii<h have been print* -d since 
his death, to it a secret consciousness of his career of 
action hnvn > too long boon unworthy of him, in- 
duced linn In h,s*k a nobler species of distinction 
than onu of incro self-engrossment and success ui 
pall inti v It is unnecessary to dwell ujnm the 

gcneial tendency of powerful inimls, at a pail \* mar 
stage of existence, to break from tho enthralment* of 
pleasure and the senses, Is- cause it, has been the great 
theme of allegory ever since allegory was invented 
In addition to being satiated with the usual enjoy 
ments of a dissipated man of rank, and disgusted 
with tho sameness of commonplace life, many circum- 
stances contributed to tender Byron on enthusiast for 
Greece. In common with many more, the associa- 
tions connected with itH illustrious history doubtless 
served to stimulato Ills concern for its modem degra- 
dation; but in him these feelings weie quickened 
by an acquaintance with itH grand and Iwautliul 
scenery, its various races of wild and picturesque 
manners, and by the personal interest which be had 
already excited there. Whatever may have lnien the 
exact combination of motive, in August, 1828, he 
embarked, accompanied by five or six friends, in a 
British vessel, which he had hired for the purpose, 
and arrived at the commencement of the third cam- 
paign. Ho established himself some time in Gepha- 
Ionia, and despatched his friends, Mcssni. Trelawney 
and Hamilton Brown, with a letter to the Greek 
government. The result of their information induced 
him to advance £12,000 for the relief of MiBsolunghi. 
The dissensions among the Greeks gave him great 
pain, and involved bun in considerable difficulties. 
At length he sailed from Argostoli with two Ionian 
vessels, and, taking considerable specie on Ixiard, 
proceeded to Missolonghi, where, after considerable 
hazard and danger, and the Iosh of one of his vessels, 
he finally arrived, and was received with every mark 
of honour Grecian gratitude could doviBe. His in- 
fluence was immediately exerted in the mitigation of 
the ferocity with which the war was wapi d on the 
part of the Greeks; but it was much more difhcidt to 
produce union among their leaders He immediately 
began to form a brigade of Suliotes, 500 of whom 
were taken into his pay, with a view to an expedition 
against Lepanto; but such was the disorderly and 
unsettled temper of these troops, that he was obliged 
to postpone it. This unexpected disappointment 

preyed on his spirits, and, Feb. 15, he was attacked 
kith a aevere fit of .pile)®?. Ho bad, mb.«pien4> 

other attacks, but at length the vidcnce of the 
disorder began to yield to the skill of his p y • 
sician, and he was recommended to remove for a 
while from the flat, marshy, and unhealthysite^ 
Missolonghi, to Zante. This step, with his usual 
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tenacity, he refuted to take. * I cannot quit Greece 
(he wrote to a friend) while there it a chance of my 
being even of tuppoted utility. There it a stake 
worth million* such a* I am, and while I can stand 
at all I must stand by the cause. While I say this, 
I am aware of the difficulties, dissensions, and defeots 
of the Greeks themselves; but allowance must be 
made for them by all reasonable people.’ On the ex- 
pedition against Lepanto being given up, other pro- 
jects were projiosed with reference both to military 
operations and to congresses for uniting Eastern and 
Western Greece; but, unhappily, the fatal moment 
was at hand which was to deprive the Greek cause 
of its firm and energetic friend. On the 9th of April, 
Byron, while riding out, got extremely wet; and, 
scarcely recovered from the effects of his former 
disorder, a fever ensued, which, it is thought, might 
have yielded to oopious bleeding in the first instance, 
but which, owing either to his own objection or the 
Inaccurate opinion of the physician of the nature of 
the disease, was destined to prove fatal on the even- 
ing of the 19th of April, 1824. During his illness 
some fine traits of humanity and feeling for his 
attendants were exhibited by Byron, and nearly his 
last words, previous to sinking into the lethargy 
which ended in death, were, 4 My wife, my child, my 
sister ! — you know all — you must say all.' His utter- 
ance then failed him, as it had previously done in 
referring to the same near connections. 

Thus, in his thirty-seventh year, prematurely died 
this extraordinary genius, to the deep affliction of the 
people whose cause he had espoused, who decreed 
every possible public testimony of their sorrow. Nor 
was his death a subject of less regret to many who 
looked for a noble recompense in the maturity of hiB 
life for the faults of its commencement and subse- 
quent progress. Many of his errors were evidently 
the result of a too early reloose from all discipline 
and control, and the neglect which family circum- 
stances had thrown round him. In other respects, 
the vices and failings of Byron, undeniable, it is true, 
were much magnified by the peculiarity of his genius 
and character, which attracted an intensity of obser- 
vation to all which concerned him. The disposition 
of the public at once to admire ami condemn, accom- 
panied as it was with an involuntary tendoncy to 
confound the character of the poet with some of the 
most romantic creations of his imagination, however 
it might annoy him in the first instance, in the sequel 
too obviously nurtured a dogree of personal vanity, 
which formed one of the greatest weaknesses of his 
character. Commonpluce censure produces little 
effect when coupled with great admiration, and still 
less is effactod by the virulence of party attack, or 
by direct personal hostility. The morals of Byron, 
on the score of gallantry, his carelessness of female 
reputation, and hasty and vindictive spirit of resent- 
ment, are altogether indefensible; but it is certain 
that they were mixed up with great humanity, bene- 
volence, and generosity. It was evident, too, from 
his death, and many other circumstances, that, what- 
ever his pride and resentment at being so decisively 
abandoned, he nurtured the natural feelings of a 
husband and father deep in his bosom. In respect 
to several disputed points of his conduct, the Memoirs, 
by himself (which he gave to Moore to raise a loan 
from Murray, the taoitoeller, and which that gentle- 
man, at the inRtaneWPnis family, thought proper to 
destroy), would doubtless have given much informa- 
tion to the world. As it is, certain journals of visi- 
tors, . and of temporary companions, professing to 
record his conversation, but poorly supply their 
plaoe. The body of Byron was brought to England, 
and lay in state in London. It was subsequently 
Interred near -his own seat of Newstead Abbey, 


where a plain marble slab merely records his name 
and title, date of death, abd age. Besides his only 
legitimate child and heiress, Byron left another 
daughter in Italy,* to whom he bequeathed £6000, on 
the oondition of her not marrying an Englishman. 
The successor to his estate and title was his cousin, 
Captain George Anson Byron, of the royal navy. 

BYBON, John, an English commodore, was born 
in the year 1723, and embarked, at the age of seven- 
teen, in one of the ships of Lord Anson, which was 
fitted out for a voyage round the world, but was 
wrecked on the coast of the Pacific, N. of the Straits 
of Magellan. Byron, with some of his unfortunate 
companions, wns conducted by the Indians to Chili, 
and remained there till 1744, when he embarked on 
board a ship of St. Malo, and in 1746 returned to 
Europe. At a subsequent period he published a 
Narrative of his adventures, which is extremely in- 
teresting. In 1768 he commanded three ships of the 
line, and distinguished himself in the war against 
France. George III., who wished to explore the ipart 
of the Atlantic Ocean between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the southern part of America, gave Byron 
the command of a frigate, with which he set sail, 
June, 1764. After having circumnavigated the 
globe, he returned at the end of two yeans to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in May, 1766. Although 
Byron’ s voyage was not fruitful In discoveries, it 
still deserves on honourable place in the history of 
voyages round the world, since he was the first of 
those renowned circumnavigators of the globe, in- 
cluding Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, whose enter- 
prises were not merely mercantile, but were directed 
to scientific objects. In 1769 Commodore Byron 
was appointed to the government of Newfoundland, 
which he held till 1776. He was raised to the rank 
of vice-admiral of the white in 1779, and died in 
1786. Such was his general ill fortune at sea, that 
he was called by the sailors 4 Foul- weather Jack.’ 

BYRON ISLAND, a small island in the Pacific, 
about 12 miles in length, abounding in cocoa-nuts. 
It was discovered by Commodore Byron in 1766. 
Like the other Gilbert Islands it belongs to Britain. 

BYSSUS, a kind of fine flax and the linen made 
from it, was used in India and likewise in Egypt at 
a very early date. In this latter country it was 
used in embalming, and the mummies are still found 
wrapped in it. As an article of dress it was worn 
only by the rich. Dives, in Christ's parable (Luke 
xvi. 19), was clothed in byssus, and it is mentioned 
among the riches of fallen Babylon (Rev. xviii. 12). 
Byssus was formerly erroneously considered as a fine 
kind of cotton. The fine stuff manufactured from 
the byssus is called more particularly sindon. Foster 
derives the word by 8ms from the Coptie. Byssus 
was also used by the ancients, and is still used, to 
signify the hair or thread-like substance (called beard), 
with which the different kinds of sea-mussels fasten 
themselves to the rocks. The Pinna marina , par- 
ticularly, is distinguished by the length and the silky 
fineness of its beard, from which very durable cloths, 
gloves, and stockiugB are still manufactured in 
•Sicily and Calabria ; but these are produced mainly 
as curiosities. 

BYTTNERIACEiE (or more properly Buttneei- 
aoeai, since the typical genus of tnis order was dedi- 
cated to, and named after the botanist BUttner), a 
nat. order of exogenous plants, with the following 
characteristics. The members of this order ore trees 
or Bhrubs, with simple alternate leaves, opp 081 "® 
stipules; flowers disposed in dusters, which are 
axillar or opposite to the leaves ; calyx and corolla 
with five divisions, but the latter sometimes wanting, 
stamens of the same number as the petals, or dou e 
or multiple, in general monadelphous ; anthem always 
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two-oelled ; carpel*, from three to five in number, 
more or lea* completely united, each oell with two or 
three ascending ovule* or a greater number ; style* 
free, or more or lea* united ; fruit generally a globu- 
lar capsule dehisoent or indehiscent This order is 
distinguished from the M&lvaoes by its two-celled 
anther*, and by the fact that It* seed* are generally 
furnished with a fleshy endosperm. The order is 
divided into six sub-orders, one of which takes its 
name from the genus Byttneria, which gives its 
name to the whole order. • The chief genus of this 
sub-order is Tkeobroma cacao, from the seeds of 
which cocoa is prepared. The genuB Guozuma, a 
native of Brazil, belonging to the same sub-onler, 
is cultivated for the sake or its fruit, which is edible, 
and filled with a sweet and pleasant muoilage 
Another genus of this sub-order, namely, Abroma, 
is valuable on acoount of its fibre, from wliich strong 
cordage is manufactured. The genus Astroprea is 
said to contain the most beautiful plants - all the 
species are remarkable for the mucilage they contain. 

BYZANTINE EMPIRE. The Byzantine or 
Eastern Roman Empire comprehended at first in 
Asia the country on this side of the Euphrates, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and Asia Minor ; in Afrioa, 
Egypt; and in Europe, all the countries from the 
Hellespont to the Adriatic and the Danube. This 
survived the Western Empire 1000 years, and was 
even increased by the addition of Italy and the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. It commenced in 395, when 
Theodosius divided the Roman empire between his 
two sons Arcadius and Honorius. The Eastern Em- 
pire fell to the elder, Arcadius, through whose weak- 
ness it suffered many misfortunes. During bis mino- 
rity Rufinus was his guardian and minister, between 
whom and Stilioho, the minister of the Western 
Empire, a fierce rivalry existed. The Goths laid 
waste Greece. Eutropius, the successor, and Gainas, 
the murderer of Rufinus, were ruined by their own 
crimes. The latter lost his life in a civil war excited 
bv him (400). ArcadiuB and his empire were now 
ruled by his proud and covetous wife Eudoxia, till 
her death (404). The Isaurians and the Hums wasted 
the provinces of Asia and the country along the 
Danube. Theodosius the Younger succeeded his 
father (408), under the guardianship of his sister 
Pulcheria. Naturally of an inferior mind, his educa- 
tion had made him entirely imbecile and unfit fur 
self-command. Pulcheria, who bore the title of 
A ugusta, administered the kingdom ably. Of the 
Western Empire, which had been ceded to Valen- 
tiuian, Theodosius seized upon West Illyria (423). 
The Greeks fought with success against the King of 
the Persians, Varan es. The kingdom of Armenia, 
thrown into confusion by internal dissensions, and 
claimed at the same time by the Romans and the 
Persians, became now a bone of contention between 
the two nations (440). Attila laid waste the do- 
minions of Theodosius, and obliged him to pay tri- 
bute (447). After the death of her brother Pulcheria 
was acknowledged empress (450). She was the first 
female who attained this dignity. She gave her 
hand to the senator Marcian, and raised him to the 
throne. His wisdom and valour averted the attacks 
of the Huns from the frontiers, but he did not sup- 
port the Western Empire in its wars againBt the 
Huns and the Vandals with sufficient energy. He 
afforded shelter to a part of the Germans and Sar- 
matians who were driven to the Roman frontiers by 
the incursions of the Huns. Pulcheria died before 
him in 458. Leo I. (457), a prince praised by con- 
temporary authors, was chosen successor of Marcian. 
His expeditions against the Vandals (467) were un- 
successful. His grandson Leo II. succeeded, but 
8u *'rived only a few months, when Zeno, the father 


of Leo, who had previously been appointed his ool- 
league, became solo emperor (474). The government 
of this weak emporor, who was hated by his subjects, 
was disturbed by rebellions and Internal disorders of 
the empire. The Goths depopulated, the provinces 
till their king Theodorio turned his arms against 
Italy (489). Ariadne, widow of Zeno, raised the 
minister Anastosius, whom she married, to the thmue 
(491). The nation, onoe excited to discontents and 
tumults, could not be entirely apjtoaaed by the alle- 
viation of their burdens and by wise decrees. 1 ho 
forces of the empire, being thus weakened, could not 
offer an effectual resistance to the Persians and the 
Bulgarians along the Danul»e. To prevent their 
incursions into the peninsula of Constantino) ile, 
Anastasius built the loop wall, as it is called After 
the death of At mtasiuH th« soldiers proclaimed Jus- 
tin emperoi Notwithstanding his low birth 

he maintained possession of the throne. Religious 
persecutions v. I ich he undertook at the instigation 
of the clergv and various crimes, into which he was 
seduced l>v his nephew Justinian, disgrace his reign 
I After his « ui\ death, in 527, he was succeeded by 
the same Justinian (winch sec), to whom, though be 
deserves not the name of the Urrat, many virtue* of 
a ruler cannot be denied lie was renowned as a 
legislator, nnd his reign was distinguished b the 
victories of his g» iii*i a) Belisurius, hut how unable 
lie was to revive the strength of his empire, was 
proved by its rapid decay after bis death. Justin 
II., his successor (6G5), was an avaricious, cruel 
weak prince, governed by his wife. The Longohardi 
(Lombards) toro from him part of Itah (568) Ills 
war with Persia, for the possession of Armenia (570), 
was unsuccessful ; the Avari plundered the provinces 
on the Danube, and the violence of his grief at these 
misfortunes deprived him of reason. Tiberius, his 
minister, a man of merit, was declared Caesar, and 
the general, Justinian, conducted the war against 
Persia with success. r Ilie Greeks now allied them- 
selves, for the firat time, with the Turks. AgAinst 
his successor, Tiberius II. (678), t.he Empress Sophia 
and the General Justinian conspired in vain. Prom 
the Avari the emporor purchased peace; from the 
Persians it was extorted by his General Mauritius 
or Maurice (582), who, after the death of Tiberius in 
the same year, was declared his successor. Mauritius, 
under other circumstances, would have made an ex- 
cellent monarch, but, for the times, he wanted pru- 
dence and resolution, lie was indebted for the 
tranquillity of the oastem frontiers to the gratitude 
of King Chosroes II., whom, in 691, he restored to 
the throne, from which he had been dejiosed by his 
subjects. Nevertheless, the war against the Avari 
was unsuccessful, through the errors of Commentio- 
lus. The army was discontented, and was irritated 
now by untimely severity and parsimony, and now 
by timid indulgence. They finally proclaimed Pho- 
cas, one of their officers, emperor. Mauritius was 
taken in his flight and put to death (602). The vioes 
of Phocas and his incapacity for government pro- 
duced the greatest disorder in the empire. Herac- 
lius, son of the governor of Africa, took up onus, 
conquered Constantinople, and caused Phocas to he 
executed (610). He distinguished himself only in 
the short period of the Persian war. During the 
first twelve years of hiB reign the Avari, and other 
nations of the Danube, plundered the European pro- 
vinces, and the Persians conquered the coasts of 
Syria and Egypt. Having finally succeeded in 
pacifying the Avari, be marched against the Persians 
(622), and defeated them; but during this time the 
Avari. who had Mowed the war made an ramc- 
oeeeful attack on Coratantinople in «2«. Taking 
advantage of an insurrection of the subjects of Chos* 
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roan, he penetrated Into the oentre of Persia. By 
the peace concluded with Biroes (628), he reoovered 
the loet provinces and the holy cross. But the Ara- 
bians, who now became powerful under Mohammed 
and the caliphs, conquered Phoenicia, the coun- 
tries on the Euphrates, Judea, Syria, and all Egypt 
(685-641). Among his descendants there was not 
one able prince. He wae succeeded by his son Con- 
stantine III., probably in conjunction with his step- 
brother Heraoleonas (641). The former soon died) 
and the latter lost his crown in a rebellion, and was 
mutilated. After him Constans, son of Constantine, 
obtained the throne (642). His sanguinary spirit of 
persecution, and the murder of his brother Theodosius 
(650), made him odious to the nation. The Arabians, 
pursuing their conquests, took from him part of Af- 
rica, Cyprus, and Rhodes, and defeated him even at 
sea (658). Internal disturbances obliged him to make 
peace. After this he left Constantinople, and in 663 
began an unsuccessful war against the Lombards in 
Italy. He died at Syracuse in 668. Constantine 
IV., Pogonatus, son of Constans, vanquished his 
Syracusan competitor Mezentdus, and, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, shared the government with his 
brothers Tiberius and Heraclius. During the early 
part of his reign the Arabians inundated all Africa 
and Sidly, penetrated through Asia Minor into 
Thraoe, and attacked Constantinople, for several suc- 
cessive years, by sea. Nevertheless, he made peace 
with them on favourable terms. But on the other 
hand, the Bulgarians obliged him to pay a tribute 
(680). Justinian II., his son, who succeeded him in 
685, weakened the power of the Moronites, but fought 
without suooess against the Bulgarians and against 
the Arabians. Leontius dethroned this cruel prince, 
and after mutilating, banished him to the T auric 
Chersonese (695). Leontius was dethroned by Apsi- 
mar, or Tiberius III. (698), who was dethroned by 
Trebelius, king of the Bulgarians, who restored Jus- 
tinian (705); but Philippicus Bardanes rebelled anew. 
With JuBtinian 11. the race of Heraclius was extin- 
guished. The only care of Philippicus was the 
spreading of Monotlielism, whilst the Arabians wasted 
Asia Minor and Thrace. Philippicus reigned from 
711 to 713, when he was deposed Dy Anastasius, who 
at the end of three years retired to a monastery, the 
army sent out against the Arabians having revolted 
against him, and proclaimed their leader, Theodosius, 
emperor. ThiB prince, known as TheodosiuB III., 
after a reign of only fourteen months, was compelled 
in his turn to yiold the throne to Leo the iBaurian, 
general of the army of the East, who refused to re- 
cognise him, and marched against Constantinople 
(May, 717). Leo repelled the Arabians from Con- 


stantinople, which they had attacked for almost two 
yeara, and suppressed the rebellion excited by Basilius 
and the former emperor Anastasius. From 726 the 
abolition of the worship of images absorbed his atten- 
tion, and the Italian provinces were allowed to be- 
come a prey to the Lombards, who thus put an end 
to the exarchate of Ravenna (728), while the Arabians 
plundered the eastern provinces. After his death 
(741), his son Constantine V. ascended the throne — a 
courageous, active, and noble prinoe. He vanquished 
his rebellious brother-in-law Artabasdus, wrested from 
the Arabians part of Sima and Armenia, and over- 
came at last the B^gWi&ns, against whom he had 
been long unsuooeefflnL He died (775), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Leo IV., who fought successfully 
against the Arabians, and this latter by his son Con- 
stantine VI. (780), whose imperious mother, Irene, 
his guardian and associate in the government, raised 
a powerful party by the restoration of the worship of 
images. He endeavoured, in vain, to free himself 
from the dependent* on her and her favourite, Stau- 


ratius, and died in 707, after having had his eyes pul 
out The war against the Arabians and Bulgarians 
was long oontinued ; against the first it was unsuc- 
cessful. The design of the empress to marry Charle- 
magne excited the disoontent of the patricians, who 
placed one of their own order, Nicephoros, upon the 
throne (802). Irene died in a monastery. Nicepho- 
ros became tributary to the Arabians, and fell in the 
war against the Bulgarians (811). StauratiuB, his son, 
was deprived of the crown by Michael I., and he, in 
turn, by Leo V. (818). Leo was dethroned and put 
to death by Michael II. (820). During the reign of 
the latter the Arabians conquered Sicily, Lower Italy, 
Crete, and other countries. He prohibited the wor- 
ship of images, as did also his son Theophilus (829-42). 
Theodora, willow of Theophilus and guardian of his 
Bon Michael III., put a stop to the dispute about 
images (642). During a cruel persecution of the 
Paulicians, considered to be an offshoot of the Mani- 
chffians, the Arabians devastated the Asiatic provin- 
ces. The dissolute and extravagant Michael confined 
his mother in a monastery. The government was 
administered in his name by Bar das, his unde, and 
after the death of Bardas by Basil, by whom Michael 
was put to death (867). Basil I., who came to the 
throne in 867, was not altogether a contemptible 
monarch. He died 886. The reign of his learned son, 
Leo VI. (the Philosopher), was not very happy. He 
died 91 1. His son, Constantine VII., Porphyrogeni- 
tuB (that is, 1 born in the purple'), a minor when he 
succeeded his father, was plaoed under the guardian- 
ship of his colleague, Alexander, and after Alexander’s 
death, in 912, under that of his mother Zoe. llo- 
in anus Lecapenus, his general, obliged him, in 91 9, to 
share the throne with him and nis childien, Con- 
stantine VIII, and Stephanus. Constantine subse- 
quently took sole possession of it again, and reigned 
mildly, but weakly. His son, Romanus II., succeeded 
him in 959, and fought successfully against the 
Arabians. To him succeeded, in 963, his general 
NicephoruB II. (Phocas), who was put to death by his 
own goneral, John Zimisces (969), who carried on a 
successful war against the Russians. Basil II., Bon 
of Romanus, succeeded this good prinoe in 976. He 
vanquished the Bulgarians and the Arabians. His 
brother, Constantine IX. (1025), was not equal to him. 
Romanus III. became emperor (1028) by a marriage 
with Zoe, daughter of Constantine. This dissolute 
but able princess caused her hiuband to be executed, 
and successively raised to the throne Michael IV. 
(1034), Michael V. (1041), and Constantine X. (1042). 
Russians and Arabians meanwhile devastated the 
empire. Her sister Theodora succeeded her on the 
throne (1064). Her successor, Michael VI. (1056), 
was dethroned by Isaac Conmenus in 1067, who be- 
came a monk ( 1 059). His successor, Constantine XI., 
Ducas, fought successfully against the Uses. Eudo- 
cia his wife, guardian of his sons, Michael, Androni- 
cus, and Constantine, was intrusted with the adminis- 
tration (1067), married Romanus IV., and brought 
him the crown. He carried on an unsuccessful war 
against the Turks, who kept him for some time 
prisoner. Michael VII., son of Constantine, deprived 
him of the throne (1 071). Michael waa dethroned by 
Nicephoros III. (1078), and the latter by Alexius I., 
Comnenus (1081). Under his reign the Crusades com- 
menced. His son, John II., came to the throne (1118)» 
and fought with great success against the Turks and 
other barbarians. The reign of his son, Manuel L, 
who sucoeeded him (1143), was also not unfortunate. 
His son, Alexius II., succeeded (1180), and was de- 
throned by his guardian, Andronicus (1188), ■■ wo* 
the latter by Isaac (1185). After a reign dWrarbeo 
from without and within, Isaac was dethroned bynw 
brother, Alexius IIL (1195). The Crusaders restored 
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him and hla son, Alexius IV.; but the seditious Con- 
stantiaopolitans proclaimed Alexius V., Ducas Mur- 
cuphlus, emperor, who put Alexius IV. to death. At 
the same time Isaac II. died. During the last reigns 
the Kings of Sicily had made many conquests on the 
ooasts of the Adriatic. The Latina now forced their 
way to Constantinople (1204), conquered the city, and 
retained it, together with most of the European terri- 
tories of the empire. Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
was made emperor; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
obtained Thessalonica as a kingdom, and the Vene- 
tians acquired a large extent of territory. In Attalia, 
Rhodes, Philadelphia, Corinth, and Epirus, indepen- 
dent sovereigns arose. Theodore Lascaris seized on 
the Asiatic provinces, in 120G made Nice (Niue a) the 
capital of the empire, and was at first more ]>owerful 
than Baldwin. In 1204 a descendant of the Comneui, 
named Alexius, established a principality at Trobi- 
zond, in which his great-grandson John took the title 
of emperor. Neither Baldwin nor his successor* wi re 
able to secure the tottering throne. He himself died 
in captivity among the Bulgarians (1206). II - was 
followed first by Henry, his brother, then by Veter, 
brother-in-law of Henry (1217), and then hy Roliert 
of Courtenay, Bon of Veter, who succeeded in 1219, 
but was not crowned till 1221. With the exception 
of Constantinople, all the remaining Byzantine tcrn- 
tory, including Thessalonica, was conquered by John, 
emperor of Nice. Baldwin II., brother of Robert, 
succeeded and reigned under the guardianship of hiH 
colleague, John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, till 
1287, after which he was sole ruler till 1 261. In that 
year Miohael PaltBologus, king of Nice, conquered 
Constantinople, and Baldwin died in the West, a 
private person. The sovereigns of Nice up to this 
period were Theodore Lascaris (1206); John Ducas 
Vatatges, a good monarch and successful warrior 
(1222); Theodore II., his son (1254); John Lascaris 
(1250), who was deprived of the crown by Michael 
Paheologus in Deo. 1250, who himself received tho 
crown Jan. 1, 1260. In 1261 Michael took Constan- 
tinople from the Latins. He laboured to unite him- 
self with the Latin Church, but his son, Andronicus 
II. (1282), renounced the connection. Internal dis- 
turbances and foreign wars, particularly with the 
Turku, threw the exhausted empire into confusion. 
Andronicus III., bis grandson, obliged him to divide 
the throne, and at length wrested it entirely from him 
(1328). He waged war unsuccessfully against the 
Turks, and died in 1841. His son, John Valteologus, 
was obliged to share the throne with his guardian, 
John Gantacuzene, during the first years of his reign. 
The son of the latter, Matthew, was also made em- 
peror. But John Gantacuzene resigned the crown, 
and Matthew was compelled to abdicate (1 355), when 
John Faleeologus, the son of AndronicuB 111., became 
sole emperor. Under his reign the Turks first ob- 
tained a firm footing in Europe, and conquered Gal- 
lipoli (1857). The family of Talieologus from this 
time were gradually deprived of thoir European ter- 
ritories, partly by revolt, partly by the Turks. The 
Sultan Amurath took Adrionople (1361). Baj asset 
conquered almost all the European provinces except 
Constantinople, and obliged John to pay him tribute. 
The latter was, some time after, driven out by his own 
son, Andronicus, who was succeeded by his second 
“on, Manuel (1 391). Bajazet besieged Constantinople, 
defeated an army of western warriors under Sigis- 
naund, king of Hungary, near Nicopolis (1396), and 
Manuel Was obliged toplaoe John, son of AndronicuB, 
on the throne. Timur b invasion of the Turkish pro- 
^inoes saved Constantinople for this time (1402). 
Manuel then recovered his throne, and regained 
■oine of tiie lost provinoes from the contending sons 
of Bajazet. To him succeeded his son John, Palwo- 


logos II. (1425), whom Amurath II. stripped of all 
his -territories except Constantinople, and laid under 
tribute (1444). To the Emperor John suooeeded his 
brother Constantine Valseologus. With tho ass! istanee 
of his general, Justinian, a Genoese, he withstood the 
superior forces of the enemy with fruit! ass courage, 
aud fell in tho defence of Constantinople, by the con- 
quest of which (May 29, 1453) Mohammed II. put 
an end to the Greek or Byzantine Empire. In 1 46! 
David Comnenus, emperor of Trebizaud, submitted 
to liim, and at a subsequent period was put to death 
Sec Comn&ni 

liytanttn f Lumttun - The Greek literature of 
tht period of tin Byzantine Empire U almost 
entirely dostituli <>( originality and derives impor 
tance almost i i inly Irom the muss of valuable 
historical mal . lulmdiu! in it. Among the his- 
torians proper the more notable are Procopius of 
Ciosarea ■ Agatha, w bo wrote on auoount of Jus- 
tinian V reign Niccphorus Gregoras; Anna Com- 
nenu, daugh' ■>( the Emj>« rnr Alexius 1., author of 
a bigblx 1.0 d.< ty life of bur father; V achy menu; 
Geoigt vtniiiiiM, VoiiMtantine V1L, Vorpbyrogeni- 
tus, fiom u hum we have many works on history, 
law, politics, and science; John Cantacuzenus, on«- 
peroi ami historian ; and at the very end of thu 
period, M Ducas. Poetry, in the proper sense of 
the word, can scaiccly be snid to have existed at all. 
Theodorus Vroilroinus, who flourished in the Liter 
twelfth century, ib tho chief of the verulien, among 
his works being a long romance having Rhod&nthe 
and Dos tides as itH heroine and hero, some diamus, 
historical poems cpistleR, Ac. Georgius of ViHulia, 
in the early Bcvonth century, wrote war poems; Nice- 
t.iB Eugeniftnus, a contemporary of Vr idrumus, wrote 
a work in mi’tation of the latter’s romance, and 
among other writers of verse were TheodnsiuB, of the 
latter half <>f the tenth century , Tzetzi h and Joannes 
Vediasumis, the latter two liemg better known as 
annotators of the Greek classical writers. Munuel 
Vhiles of Ephesus (about 1280-1330) haB left many 
dramas ; and w r e have hymns from Germanus, a 
patriarch of Constantinople; Theodorus Studitos; 
i’orphyrogenitus ; Cohuiuh, an eighth-century writer; 
Joannes Damascenus (John of Damascus | ; and 
Thooph.mes Ho Graptos. Amoug writer- of gram- 
matical and wimilar works the most notable me 
TzetzeS (c. 11R0), who annotated Horner, Hesiod, 
Alschylus, and especially Aristophanes; EuBtatlmis, 
archbishop of Myra in Lyeia in 1 174, best known 
for bis commentary on Homer; Manuel Moscho- 
pulus, a thirteenth - century scholiast; Joannes 
VediasimuB, of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, chiefly known for his scholia on Hesiod s 
poems; and Demetrius Triclinius, a scholiast con- 
temporary with Vediasinius. Their work is less 
valuable in itself than as a link with tho more 
reliable work of their predecessors, or as containing 
much that would, but for them, have been loBt to 
us. Of the lexicographers Suidas, who lived during 
tho tenth century, is much the must important; but 
the works of Plmtius in this department are also of 
value. Joannes Doxnpater, of the later eleventh 
century, wrote on rhetoric; and in the department 
of philosophy we find the names of Michael Bel Jus 
the younger (about 1018-1105), who also wrote 
historical and other works, and Joannes Italus. 
The theologians include JoaiinesDanniBceiiu^stoidy 
mentioned, author of Haora Parana, 
passages from the fathers; and Nicephorus CaUis 
t“f fourteenth -century writer ou eocl«.».t,cid 

history. , which prevailed In the 

llyi^n tine Empire, ami whu.li arose after Co"»taotiae 
the Gmt had mide Byzantium the capital of the 
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Roman Empire (330 a.d.), and had ornamented that 
oity, which was renamed after him, with all the 
treasures of Oreoian art (See Con startin'!. ) One 
of the chief influences in Byzantine art was Christi- 
anity, and to a certain extent Byzantine art may be 
recognized as the endeavour to give expression to 
the new elements which Christianity had brought 
into the life of men. The tendency towards Oriental 
luxuriance and splendour of ornament now quite 
supplanted the simplicity of ancient taste. Rich*- 
ness of material and decoration was the aim of the 
artist rather than purity of conception. Yet the 
classical ideals of art, and in particular the traditions 
of technical processes and methods carried to Byzan- 
tium by the artists of the Western Empire, held 
their ground long enough, and produced work pure 
and powerful enough, to kindle the new artistic 
life which began in Italy with Cimabue and Giotto. 

With regard to sculpture the statues no longer 
displayed the freedom and dignity of ancient art. 
The true proportion of parts, the correctness of the 
outlines, ana in general the severe beauty of the 
naked figure, or of simple drapery in Greek art, 
were neglected for extravagant costume and orna- 
mentation and petty details. Yet in the best period 
of Byzantine art, from the sixth to the eleventh 
century, there is considerable spiritual dignity in 
the general conception of the figures. But sculpture 
was of second-rate importance at Byzantium, the 
taste of those times inclining more to mosaic work 
with the costliness and brilliant colours of its stones. 
The first germ of a Christian style of art was 
developed in the Byzantine pictures. The artists, 
who appear to have seldom employed the living 
model, and had nothing real and material before 
them, but were obliged to find, in their own imagi- 
nations conceptions of the external appearance of 
sacred persons, such as the mother of Christ or the 
apostles, could give but feeblo renderings of their 
ideas. As they cared but little for a faithful 
imitation of nature, but were satisfied with repeating 
what waB once acknowledged as successful, it ta not 
strange that certain forms, approved by the taste of 
the time, should be made, by convention, and with- 
out regard to truth and beauty, general models of 
the human figure, and be transmitted as such to 
succeeding times. In thiB way the artists in the 
later periods did not even aim at accuracy of 
representation, but were contented with stiff general 
outlines, lavishing their labour on ornamental 
parts. 

Byzantine architecture may be said to have as- 
sumed its distinctive features in the church of St. 
Sophia built by Justinian in the sixth century, and 
still existing as the chief mosque in Constantinople. 
It is more especially the stylo associated with the 
Greek Church as distinguished from the Roman. 
The leading forms of the Byzantine stylo are the 
round arch, the circle, and in particular the dome. 
The last is the most conspicuous and characteristic 
object in Byzantine buildings, and the free and full 
employment of it was arrived at when by the use of 
pendentives the architects were enabled to place it 
on a square apartment instead of a circular or poly- 
gonal. In th» style of building incrustation, the 
incrustation of brick with more precious materials, 
was largely in uAflpIt depended much on colour 
and surface ornrarent for its effect, and with this 
intent mosaics wrought on grounds of gold or of 
positive oolour are profusely introduced, while col- 


oured marbles and stones of various kinds atw 
greatly made use of. The capitals are of peculiar 
and original design, the most characteristic being 
square and tapering downwards, and they are very 
varied in their decorations. Byzantine architecture 
may be divided into an older and a newer (or Neo- 
Byzantine) style. The most distinctive feature of 
the latter is that the dome is raised on a perpen- 
dicular oircular or polygonal pieoe of masonry (tech- 
nically the drum) containing windows for lighting 
the interior, while in the older style the light was 
admitted by openings in the dome itself. The Byzan- 
tine style had a great influence on the architecture 
of Western Europe, especially in Italy, where St. 
Mark’s in Venice is a magnificent example, as also 
in Sicily. It bad alBo material influence in Southern 
France and Western Germany. 

BYZANTIUM, the name of the city of Constan- 
tinople before its name was changed by Constantine 
the Great. It was founded by a colony of Greeks 
from Megara, who, under a leader named Byzas, 
settled on what seemed a favourable Bpot at the 
entrance to the Thracian Bosporus, in 658 B.o. 
The oity which was built by the first colonists was 
named after their leader. Other oolonlBtB followed 
from different quarters, especially from Miletus, 
and Byzantium was already a flourishing town 
when it was taken and sacked by the Persians, in 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. After 
the retreat of the Persians (b.o. 479) Byzantium 
Boon recovered itself. During the Peloponnesian 
war it acknowledged for some time the supremacy 
of the Athenians, but afterwards fell away. Alci- 
biades recoverod it for Athens (409), but it was 
taken by Lysander in 405. At a later period the 
Byzantines received support from Athens in thoir 
resistance against Philip of Maoedon. The bar- 
barian Thracians, who ocoupied the neighbouring 
territory, and tho Celts (Galatians), in their migra- 
tions to the EaHt, often appeared to threaten the 
safety of tho town ; but in spite of this, chiefly 
owing to its favourable position for commerce, it 
continued to prosper, and survived the decay of 
most of the other Greek citieB ; and even under the 
ltomana it was left free to manage itB own affairs, 
and was allowed to demand ducB from all ships 
passing through the Bosporus, only part of these 
being claimed by the Romans. At the end of the 
second century of tho Christian era Byzantium, un- 
fortunately for itself, sided with Pescennius Niger 
against Septimius Soverus. By the latter it was be- 
sieged for three years, and when at last it was forced 
to surrender, Severus ordered its walls to be razed to 
the ground, deprived the city of its privileges, and 
placed it under the jurisdiction of the Porinthians. 
For a time the prosperity of the city was annihi- 
lated, until a new and more brilliant era began for 
it under Constantine the Great. (See Constantine, 
Constantinople.) Its early form of government 
was that of an aristocracy, which passed into an oli- 
garchy. In the year 890 B.c. it received from Thra- 
sybulus a democratical constitution, closely resem- 
bling that of the Athenians. Byzantium was the 
great entrepot for the grain trade between the coun- 
tries bordering on the Black Sea and those border- 
ing on the iEgean. In its immediate neighbourhood 
excellent wine was grown, and the surrounding seas 
abounded in tunny fish. In addition to that the 
Byzantines carried on a large trade with neighbour- 
ing countries, exporting slaves, hides, honey, «o. 
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BAKUNIN, Michael, Russian socialist, the 
founder of Nihilism, was bom in 1814 of a rich and 
noble family. He entered the army, but throw up 
his commission after two years’ service, and studied 
philosophy at Moscow, with his friends Herzen, Tur- 
genieff, Granowski (historian), and Behnski (critic). 
Having adopted Hegel's system as the basis of a now 
revolution, he went in 1841 to Berlin, and thence 
to Dresden, Geneva, and Paris, as the propagandist 
of anarchism. Wherever he went he was influential 
for disturbance, and after undergoing imprisonment 
ln various states, was handed over to Russia, in 1861, 
by Austria, imprisoned for five years, and finally 
sent to Siberia. Escaping thence through Japan, 
he joined Herzen in London on the staff of the 
Kolokol. His extreme views, however, ruined the 
paper and led to a quarrel with Marx and the In- 
ternational, and he fell into disrepute with his own 
party in Russia. He died suddenly and almost 
alone at Berne, in 1878. His views included the 
entire abolition of the state as a Btote, the absolute 
equalization of individuals, and the extirpation of 
hereditaiy rights and of religion, his conception of 
the next stage of social progress being purely nega- 
tive and annihilatoiy. 

BALiENA, the genus which includes the Green- 
land or right whale, type of the family Balmnid®, 
or whale-bone whales. Hence baleen = whalebone. 

BALA5NICEPS (‘whale-head’), a genus of Afri- 
can wading birds belonging to the region of the 
Upper Nile, intermediate between tho herons and 
storks, and characterized by an enormous bill, broad 
and swollen, giving the only known specios (K rear ), 
also called shoe-bird, a peculiar appearance. Jt 
feeds on fishes, water -snakes, carrion, &c„ and 
makes its nest in reeds or grass adjoining water 
The bill is yellow, blotched with dark brown, the 
general colour of the plumage dusky gray, the head, 
neck, and breast slaty, the legs blackish. 

BALiENOPTERA, the genuB to which the ror- 
(iual whale belongs. See Rorqual. 

BALANUS (‘ acorn-shells’), a genus of sessile 
cirri peds, family Balanidm, of which colonies are to 
be found on rocks at low water, on submerged 
timbers, crustaceans, shells of niolluBca, «c. l ey 
differ from the barnacles m having a symmetrical 
shell, and being destitute of a flexible stalk. 
shell consists of six plates, with an operculum ot 
four valves. They pasB through a larval state in 
which they are not fixed, moving by moans of swim- 
ming feet which disappear in the final Btate. 
the Balanid® are hermaphrodite. A S. American 
species ( Balanus psitiacus) is eaten on the const I 
Chili, the Balanus tintinmbvlum by the Chinese. 
The old Roman epicures esteemed the larger species. 

BALATA, a substance somewhat resembling 
gutta-percha or india-rubber, and, like them, form 
from the milky juice of a tree, the Sapota MueUert 
or Mimmops Balata , common in British, French, an 
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Dutch Guiana, Brazil, British Honduras, &c., and 
known by tho Kuglish nanu of bullit-trte. Balata 
was formerly obtain'd by cutting down the trees, 
but this wasteful i t Decoding has beeu supplanted by 
the method of ‘ tapping ', which does not injure the 
trees. The < r»< lo juice rapidly hardens in the air, 
and the dn, o mass assumes a leathery appearanoe 
and oon^Mtcuot , the colour being from wnifciah to 
reddish. Lt is more elastic than gutta-percha, and 
for certain purposes is considered superior both to it 
and to mdia -rubber. It softens and may be weld* d 
when heated to 120° F., and melts when heated In 
270°. lt rewiily forms vulcanite with sulphur, lb 
was first introduced to Europe about 1869, and since 
then has been used for various purposes, as for insu- 
lators in telegraphic apparatus, for soles of shoes, for 

driving-belts, and for the tittiugM of artificial teeth. In 

I the United States it, is much used as a chewing gum. 

1 BALFOUR, Right Hon. Arthur Jam«ch. son 
of Mr. Balfour of Whittinghame, Haddingtonshire, 
and a daughter of the second Man pus of Salisbury, 
was bom .July 25, 1H48, and educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. 
degree in 1873. He acted as private secretary to 
his uncle the Marquis of Salisbury at the Joreign 
Office during the period to which the Borlm Treaty 
lielongs (1878-80). He was president of the Local 
Government Board from June, 1886, till the begin- 
ning of the following year, and from July, 18W, till 
March, 1887, lie discharged the duties of moretary 
for Scotland. Ho showed much ability oh che*f 
secretary for Ireland in 1887-91, but resigned this 
post in order to succeed Mr. W. H. Smith, who hac 
lately died, as leader of the House of Conmionn 
and first lord of the treasury. On the defeat of the 
Unionist party at the general election of 1892 he 
relinquished this office, but returned to d when the 
Unionists again came into P»wer m 
1895. In 1902, on the retiral of Lord Salisbury, ne 
became prime minister. From 1874 till 1888 hesa 
for Hertford, but since 1885 bo *!“ 

Manchester. In 1888 he was elected lord rector ot 
St Andrews University, in 1890 of Glasgow Hm vor 

eutyfinl888he became F.R.8. U, metallism h« found 

in him a supporter and he acted - * an 
the commission on the subject m l • ^ h 

enthusiastic golfer, and contnbuted to the w 

on Golf in the Badminton Senes, ln im * V 1 
lished a Defence of Philosophic Doubt, in 

^^Uha^nt m d )885. Jd ** "ST 


tuytor Yreland in the U— “^,3 
After the general olecton • if inted 

8 , 
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BALFOUR— BANKUR A. 


BALFOUR, Franctih Maitland, embryologist, 
brother of the foregoing, born in 1 851, studied at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cambridge. Articles on his 
special study gained him a high reputation while still 
an undergraduate, and after further work at Naples 
he published, in 1874, in conjunction with Dr. M. 
Foster, the Elements of Embryology, a valuable 
contribution to the literature of biology. He was 
elected a fellow of his collego, fellow and member 
of council of the Royal Society, locturer on, and 
finally, in 1882, professor of, animal morphology at 
Cambridge, a chair specially instituted for him. 
The promise of his chief work Comparative Em- 
bryology (1880-81) was unfulfilled, as on July 18th, 
1882, ho was killed by a fall on Mont Blanc. 

BALKASH, or Balkhash, a salt lake in Russian 
Turkestan separating the provinces of Akmolinsk, 
Semipolatinsk, and Seinirechensk, and surrounded by 
steppes and plains ; area, 8500 square miles, depth 
nowhere more than 80 feet. It was formerly of much 
greater area, and is gradually growing smaller. It 
receives the Hi and other smaller streams. 

BALL, Sir Robert Stawell, the distinguished 
astronomer, was Ik>to at Dublin on July 1st, 1840. 
He received his education at Chester and Trinity 
College, Dublin, and in 1865 was appointed Lord 
Rosse’s astronomor at Farsonstown. Since then he 
has held many posts in connection with astronomy 
and mathematics, including those of professor of ap- 
plied mathematics and mechanism at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science for Ireland (1867), Andrews professor 
of astronomy in the University of Dublin and astrono- 
mer-royal of Ireland (1874), and Low ndean professor 
of astronomy and geometry in the University of Cam- 
bridge (1892). The Royal Society elected him a 
Fellow in 1873, and in 188G he was knighted. His 
numerous works include Theory of Screws (1876), 
Story of the Heavens (1885), Time and Tide (1889), 
Star-Land (1889), The Story of the Sun (1893), 
Groat Astronomers (1895), and many papers. 

BALLADE, the earlier and modern French spoil- 
ing of ballad , but now limited in its use to a distinct 
verse-form introduced into English literature of late 
years from the French and chiefly used by writers 
of verx-de-aocidtd. It consists of three stanzas of 
eight linos each, with an envoy or closing stanza of 
four lines. The rhymes, winch are not more than 
three, follow each other in the stanzas thus: a, b, a, b; 
b, c, b, c, and in the envoy, b, c, b, c; and the same 
line serves aH a refrain to each of the stanzas and to 
the envoy. There are other varieties, but this may 
be regarded as tho strictest, according to the prece- 
dent of Villon and Marot. 

BALLIA, a town of India, in the North-western 
Provinces, on the Ganges, the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of same name m the Benares 
division. Pop. (1891), 16,372. 

BALSAM ODKNDRON, a genus of trees or 
bushes, order Amyridacum, species of which yield 
such balsamic or resinous substances us balm of 
Gilead, Ixlellium, myrrh, &c. 

BALTIC PROVINCES, a term commonly given 
to the Russian governments of Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia. 

BAMIAN, a valley and pass of Afghanistan, the 
latter at an elevation of 8496 feet, the only known 
pass over the Hindu ■nsh for artillery and heavy 
transport. The is one of the chief centres of 

Buddhist worship, and contains two remarkable 
colossal statues and other ancient monuments. 

BANCROFT, George, American historian, was 
bom at Worcester, Muss., October 3, 1800. After 
graduating at Harvard, he proceeded in 1818 to 
Gottingen, where he received the doctor’s degree in 
1820. He then removed to Berlin, where he attended 


* 

Hegol’s lectures and made acquaintance with Scbleier- 
macher and other philosophers. At Jena he met 
Goethe, and at Heidelberg he studied under the 
historian Schlosser. After travelling in Germany 
and Italy, and visiting Paris and London, ho returned 
in 18£2 to America, and engaged in tuition both at 
Harvard and in a school which he himself started. 
But he soon devoted himself to literature, declining 
a seat in the legislature, and publishing a volume of 
poems and some translations. In 1834 appeared the 
first volume of his Histoiy of the United States, of 
which the remaining nine volumes were published at 
intervals between 1837 and 1874. Other two volumes 
appeared as a separate work in 1882 under the title 
History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and the whole came out in a revised 
form in 1884-85 in six volumes. In 1838 lie was 
appointed collector of customs at Boston, and in 1845 
secretary to the navy, in which capacity he was in- 
strumental in founding the Washington observatory 
and a naval school at AnnapoliB. From 1846 to 18-19 
he was minister to Great Britain, and from 1867 to 
1874 minister successively to Russia and Germany. 
He died at Washington 17th January, 1891. Ban- 
croft published many works besides his history, 
including literary ana historical miscellanies and a 
number of orations. His style is as a rule correct 
and dignified, picturesque without rising to eloquence. 
His presentation of facts is fair, though dominated 
by his undisguised democratic sympathies. See the 
Life and Writings by Dyer (1891). 

BANDOLIER, a large leathern belt or baldriek, 
to which were attached a bag for balls and a numUi 
of pipes or cases of wood or metal covered with leathei, 
each containing a charge of gunpowder. It was worn 
by ancient musketeers and hung from the leftshnuldcr 
under the right arm with the ball bag at tho lower 
extremity, and the pipes suspended on either aide. 
The name is now given to a similar belt by whiih 
a number of cartridges are conveniently carried 

BANEBERRY, Aetna spicata , a European plant, 
order Ranunculaceie, local in England, with a spike 
of white flowers and black, poisonous berries. Two 
American species are considered remedies for rattle- 
snake bite. 

BANGWEOLO, Lake, in South Africa, the 
southernmost and second in point of size of the 
great lake reservoirs of tho Congo, was discovered 
by Livingstone in 1868. It is situated in Northern 
Rhodesua, near the Congo Free State frontier. Jts 
area is about 1700 Bquare miles, but both its size 
and its shaj>e appear to lie subject to variations. A 
great part of it is shallow and reedy. It is situattd 
at a height of about 3800 feet above the sea. 

B AN .7 O (a negro corruption of bandore , It. pandora, 
from G reek pandoura, a three -stringed instrument), 
the favourito musical instrument of the negroes of 
the Southern States of America, and now widely 
popular elsewhere. It is six-stringed, has a hotly 
like a tambourine and a neck like a guitar, and is 
playod by stopping the strings with the fingers of 
the left hand and twitching or striking them with 
the fingers of the right. The upper or octave string, 
however, is never stopped. 

BANKSIA (named after Sir Jos. Banks), a genus 
of Australian shrubs and trees, order Proteace®, 
with leathery leaves generally dark-green on the 
upper surface and pale below, often cultivated m 
conservatories for their peculiar foliage and flowers. 
They are named honeysuckles by the colonists, from 
the honey the flowers contain. , 

BANKURA, a town of Bengal, capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Bardwan division, ^ 
the Dhalkisor river, healthy, and with a considerao 
trade. Pop. (1891), 18,747. 



BANTAM— BASIL. 


BARBERTOnT the^chief mining centre of the in H^Sf H f IQ “ ^f****' * of En K 1,ln ^ 
De Knap gold-fields, Transvaal, about 80 miles from “ Ww i JtM *!** ^ v’ 7 - iere w “ T fou « ht > 
Lydenburg and 160 to 160 from Delacoa Bav Tt tr, a u e k*’ 1 *'* 11 the ^ orkists and Lanciut- 

Xrmec&d with Durban, tlSttSiJZ ZS!tv£i ,? tat * r “» *• 

Bay by railway. Pop. about 2000. 111 . .!*'• Stiuanl IV. being thus ostah- 

BARENTZ William a Dutch nAvia**™. the throne. An obelisk commemorates 

L . t/aa 1 u william, a LJutui navigator, born this battle. Pop. (18011 6406* (lttOJ i 7 K 7 « 

about 1660, who, on an expedition intended to reach BABB IF r*«.L m.™,. u .a l * . 


Zembla in 1594. While on a third expedition to He 


the same region, in 1696, he discovered Spitsbergen, 
but owing to untoward circumstances he had to 
spend the winter of 1696-97 in Nova Zembla. He 
and his companions suffered great hardships, and 
these led to his death on the homeward journey. 


-a-ac was educated first at his native place, and ultci ■ 
wards at Dumfries Academy and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where ht graduated os M.A. m 1882. After 
a brief connection with a Nottingham journal he 
removed to London, whero he layan to wnte tor 
evveral newspapers, espcnulh the St. Juiiiih’n 


BARING-GOULD, Sabine, English clergyman i Gazette In 


and author, was bom at Exeter on Jan. 28th, 1831. 
He was educated at Clare College, Cambridge, where 


l wl v appeared his first hook, awitue 


on London lilt. «, tiihd lht'ei l)u<d, and in quick 
accession h p ■ I, shed 1 1 -. Ik tlei -known works, 


he took the M.A. degree m l 856, and since thou he Auld Licht Idyll (1388.; When a Mans Single 
has held several livings in the English Church. In (1S8H)- A W.mi ,w in Thrums ( 1 889 - * Thrums ’ 
1869 he was appointed to the incumbency of Dalton, being KirriMimn); and Mi Lady Nicotine (lStfO) 
Thirsk, and two years afterwards he liecame rector The Littl- ..i mister, bis lust long storv, appeared 
of East Mereea, Colchester. Since 1881 he has Iron as a serin’ , (;,,od Words m 181)1 and shortly 

T ivitr Twon oVi n »irl T lolinn nrl,< nln;. A.. ..li i ... . _ _ •' 


rector of Lew Trenchard, Devon, where also is situ- 


torm, in a dramatized form (and 


ated the family property to which he succeeded in consul < rubly alien d as rtgnrdt plot and chart* tei ) 
1872. He has written with success on theological it h.o mon re< ontly enjoyed much success In ]S'.2 
and miscellaneous subjects, and has latterly dutm- Ins popular comedy, Walker, London, wasprodic <1, 
guished himBelf as a novelist. Among his works are: and foui y< ars later a story, under the title Henti- 
Iceland, its Beenes and Sagas (1861); The Book of mental Tommy, was published The Prof.-sum it 
Werewolves (1865); Curious Myths of the Middle Love Story (1891) was another succmeful play. Mr. 
Ages (1806-67); The Origin and Development of Barrie received the honorary degree .,f Dorloi of 
Religious Belief (1869-70); Lives uf the Saints (in Laws from St. Andrews University in 1898. 

16 vols.) (1872-77); Village Sermons (1876); The BARROW, a navigable mer of Ireland, province 
Vicar of Morwenstowe (an account of the Rev. R. S. of Leinster. It rise* in the Shcbhblooin Mountains, 
Hawker) (1870); The Mystery of Suffering (1877), a few miles west of Pxirturlington on the borders of 
Ac., besides hiB numerous novels, among the first. King’s and Queen’s Counties, its course is generally 
tieing Mehalah, John Herring, Richard Cable, The southward, a 'id after about 90 mile*- it joins the Suit 
Unverocks, Court Royal, &c., and short stones or to form the estuary i ailed Waterford Hu hour. It 
novelettes. is navigable for vessels of 200 tout to New llos,, 

BARINQO, a lake in Equatorial Africa, n.k. of 25 miles from the sea, and for barges to A thy m 
the Victoria Nyanza, about 20 miles long, 200 square Kildare county, whero it is joined by a bramb of 
miles in area, and between three and four thousand the G rand Canal. 

feet above sea-level. Though fed by many streams, BASE-BALL, a game played with a bat and ball 
it has no visible outlet. It was discovered by Thom- which has obtained a sort of national thane ter in 


son in 1883. 

BARMOUTH ( Abcrmaw ), a seaport in Merioneth 


the United States, and winch is now played in accord- 
ance with a somewhat elaborate code oi mlts and 


shire, Wales, at tho mouth of the rivor Maw, 10 miles regulations, it is very similar to the Eng I mi game 
west of Dolgelly. It is very picturesquely situated, of ‘rounders', and is played by nine play era on tach 
and m recent times has become a favourite watering- side. A diamond -shaped space of ground measuring 


place. Pop. (1891), 2045; (1901), 2213, 


90 feel on each side is maiacd out, the corner- 1 m mg 


BARNABAS, the surname given by the apostles the bases. One side takes the laid and the other 
to Joses, a fellow-labourer of Paul, and, like him, sends a man to bat. When the field suit take tlmr 
ranked os an apostle. He is said to have founded places the ‘pitcher’, standing uvnde the ground m-ar 
at Antioch the first Christian community, to have the centre and in front of tho batsman, dehveis a 
been first bishop of Milan, and to have suffered mar- ball to the latter, who stauds at the 'home base , 
tyrdom at Cyprus. His festival is held on the 11th and who tries to drive it out of the reach of the 
June. There is an epistle in twenty-one chapters fielders, and far enough out of the field to enable 
unanimously oscribod to Barnabas by oarly Christian him to run round the bases, which scores a run. I 
writers, but without any support of internal evidence, he cannot run round all he may stop at any one, but 
It was probably written between 119 and 120 B.c. by 1 if he is touched by the ball he is out. He is follower 1 
one who was not u Jew, and under the influence of by others on his side until three are put out, " ll,,n 


Alexandrian Juduistic thought. the field Ride take the bat. Nine of these innings 

BARNES, William, English dialect poet and make a game, which the highest score wins. ifi« 
philologist, bom in Dorsetshire in 1800, died 1886. bat is of a cylindrical shape, not nion than intm 
U! humble birth, he first entered a solicitor’s office, in diameter, nor more than 4« ini ies o g. 


II is or a cyunuriuu J 

diameter, nor more than 42 inches long. I tie 


u «uw« uirwi, ne urai emereu a bouciwh » wwl,c, m , . i. tv 

then taught a school in Dorchester, and having ball is about 9 inches m circumference l y 
taken orders became rector of Winterliourne Came elastic. , .l 


m his native county, and died there. He acquired 
a knowledge of many languages, and published 
Works on Anglo-Saxon and English, as, An Anglo- 
Saxon Delectus. A Philological Grammar, grounded 


BASIL (Ocymnm), a genus of plants of the natural 
ouVt Labiate. Over forty sjh.cu- have been enu- 
merated, and they arc all inductions to the tropics 
or the warmer temperate climates. Ihc aromatu 


«axon Delectus, A Philological Grammar, grounded or me warmer ^ w HOU i>s, 

English, Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset leaves and tops of these p . , occasionally 
^alect, &c., but is best known b/ his Poems of stews, sauces, *n< 

Rural Life in the Dorset dialect, and Rural Poeins also in salad ; but 

m common English. they possess is disagreeable to many ww*. j 
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are used in medicine for their carminative and anti- 
spasmodic properties, and are said to lessen the 

S uns of child-birth. Two species are cultivated in 
ritain, Common Sweet Basil ( 0 . BatUieum) and 
Bush Basil (0. minimum). 

B ASKING-SHARK. See Shark. 

BASS, the name of a number of fishes of several 
genera, but originally belonging to a genus of sea- 
fishes ( Labrax) of the perch family, distinguished 
from the true perches by having the tongue covered ' 
by small teeth and the preoperculum smooth. L. 
lupm t the only British species, called also sea-dace, 
and from its voracity sea-wolf, resembles somewhat 
the salmon in shape, and is much esteemed for the 
table, weighing about 15 lbs. L. lineatua ( Rooc.ua 
lineatua ), or striped bass, an American species, 
weighing from 25 to 80 lbs., is much used for food, 
aud is also known as rook-fish. Both species occa- 
sionally ascend rivers, and attempts have been made 
to cultivate British bass in fresh- water ponds with 
success. Two species of black boss ( Microptcrus 
anlmoidea and M. dolomieu), American fresh-water 
fishes, are excellent as food and give fine sport to 
the angler. 

BASSIA, a genus of tropical trees found in the 
East Indies and Africa, nat. order Sapotacuee. One 
species (B. Parkii) is supposed to lie the shea-tree 
of Park, the fruit of which yields a kind of butter 
that is highly valued, and forms an important article 
of commerce in the interior of Africa. There are 
several other species, of which B. lonyifolia, or 
Indian oil-tree, and B. butyracea, or Indian butter- 
tree, are well-known examples, yielding a largo 
quantity of oleaginous or butyraceous matter. The 
wood is as hard ami incorruptible as teak. 

BASSWOOD, Bast, the American lime-tree or 
linden ( Tilia amrricuna ), a tree common in N. 
America, yielding a light, soft timber. 

BAST, or Bams, a name given to the inner bark 
of the lime or linden-tree, of which mats and some 
other articles are made. The name is also given to 
the bark or coarse fibres of flax or hemp, of whicli 
brooms called host brooms are made ; and to some 
other fibrouH materials of a like character. The 
manufacture of mats from the hast of the linden is 
in some districts of Russia, particularly m Viatka, 
Kostroma, and the adjoining districts, a considerable 
branch of industry, During tho months of May and 
June the whole population of tho villages iB employed 
in the woods stripping the trees. The total manu- 
facture of bast mats in Russia has boon estimated at 
14,000,000 pieces annually, of which only about one- 
fourth are exported, the remaining three-fourths 
being taken for home consumption. 

BASTIAN, Hunky Charlton, English physician 
and biologist, was born at Truro on April 20th, 1837. 
He was educated at Falmouth and at University 
College, London, where he was assistant-curator in 
the museum m 1860-63. He obtumed the degTee of 
M.A. in 1861 from the University of London, gradu- 
ating subsequently in medicine at the same univer- 
sity (M.B. 1863, M.D. 1866). In 1864-66 he was 
a medical officer in Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum, and in the latter year was appointed lecturer 
on pathology and assistant- physician in St. Mary’s 
Hospital. In 1867 h^Jbecame professor of patho- 
logical anatomy iqJfcfiWersity College, and in 1878 
lie was also appointea professor of clinical medicine. 
In 1887-95 ho was professor of the principles and 
ractice of medicine. Apart from numerous contri- 
utions to medical and other periodicals, and to 
Quain’s Dictionaiy of Medicine, his works include 
The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms (1871) ; 
The Beginnings of Life (1872); Evolution and the 
Ongin of Life (1874) ; Lectures on Paralysis from 


Brain Disease (1875); The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind (1880), which has been translated into French 
and German; Paralysis: Cerebral, Bulbar, and Spinal 
(1886); A Treatise on Aphasia and other Speech 
Defects (1898); Ac. He is an advocate of the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation. 

BATES, Henry Walter, traveller and naturalist, 
was bom at Leicester, February 8th, 1825, his father 
being a manufacturer. He was apprenticed to a 
hosiery manufacturer in Leicester, Dut joined the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and devoted himself before 
and after business hours to study. Hu interest in 
natural history led to a correspondence with Mr. A. 
R. Wallace, with whom he left England in 1847 for 
the river Amazon. In this region he remained for 
eleven years, pursuing scientific investigations, par- 
ticularly in entomology, in remote places, at the cost 
of shattered health. Returning to England he pub- 
lished in 1862 The Naturalist on the River Amazons, 
a work which attained immediate success, and is still 
regarded as a classical book of travel. In it he 
enumerated as many as 8000 new Bpeciea of insects. 
He gained the friendship of Charles Darwin, who 
expressed high appreciation of Bates’s memoir pub- 
lished by the Linnean Society, entitled Contribu- 
tions to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley, in 
which was given to the scientific world the phenom- 
enon of mimicry with a philosophical explanation. 
Bates was made a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1881. In 1864 he was appointed assistant secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society, which office he 
retained till his death on February 16, 1892. 

BATMAN (from Fr. Idt, a pack-saddle), in the 
British army, a person allowed by the government 
to every company of a regiment on foreign service. 
Hih duty is to take charge of the cooking utensils 
Ac., of the company, and he has a bat-hoise to con- 
voy these utensils from place to place. 

BATTEN BERG, a village in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Hesse-Nassau, fiom which the sons (by 
morganatic marriage) of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
uncle of Louis grand-duke of Hesse, the husband of 
Princess Alice of Britain, derive their title of prunes 
of Battenberg. One of them, Alexander, was Pnrice 
of Bulgaria in 1879-86, and died in 1893. Another, 
Prince Henry, was married to Princess Beatrice 
of Great Britain in 1885, and died m 1896. A 
third, Louis, is married to a daughter of Princess 
Alice. 

BATTLE CREEK, a town of the United States 
in Michigan, at the junction of the Kalamazoo and 
Battle Creek, with a college, and manufactures of 
agricultural implements, Ac. Pop. (1890), 13,197. 

BAUER, Bruno, German philosopher, historian, 
and Biblical critic of the rational school ; born 1809, 
died 1882. Among his workfi are: Critique of tho 
Gosjiel of John (1840); Critique of the Synoptic 
Gospels (1840); History of the French Revolution 
to the Founding of the Republic (1847) ; History of 
Germany during the French Revolution and the 
Rule of Napoleon (1846); Critique of the Gospels 
(1850-51) ; Critique of the Pauline Epistles i (1850) ; 
Philo, Strauss, Renan, and Primitive Christianity 
(1874); Ac. ... x 

BAYA, the weaver-bird [Ploceua philipptnu*), 
an interesting East Indian passerine bird, somewhat 
like the bullfinch. Its nest resembles a bottle, and 
is suspended from the branch of a tree. The er 
trance is from beneath, and there are two chambers* 
one for the male, the other for the female. The 
baya is easily tamed, and will fetch and cany at 
command. 

BAY CITY, a city of the United States, m 
Michigan, on the river Saginaw, about 4 miles from 
its mouth in Saginaw Bay, an inlet of Lake Huron. 
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It is a well-built town, lighted with gna and idee- 
trioity, and with tramways in the principal streets. 
It is an important centre of trade, especially m tim- 
ber. Pop. (1890), 27,839. 

BAYONNE, a city of the United States, in New 
Jersey, a few miles to the south-west of New York, 
opposite Staten Island. It has chemical works and 
petroleum refineries and a trade in cool. Pop. (] 890) 
19,033. ’ | 

BAY RUM, a spirit obtained by distilling the ! 
leaves of Myriea acr/a, or othbr West Indian trees 
of the same genus. It is used for toilet purposes, 
as a hair-wosli, and as a liniment in rheumatic 
affections. 

BAY-SALT, a general term for coarse-grained 
salt, but properly applied to Balt obtained by spon- 
taneous or natural evaporation of sea- water in large 
shallow tanks or bays. 

BAY-WINDOW. See Bow-window. 

BAZAINE, Fkanqoth Aohili.k, French general, 
born at Versailles on Feb. 13tli, 1811 ; died at Madrid 
on Sept. 23rd, 1888. He served in Algeria, in Spain 
against the Carlists, in the Crimean war, joined the 
Mexican expedition us general of division in 1802, | 
and in 1864 was made a marshal of France. He | 
commanded the third army corj*s in the Franco 
German war, when he capitulated at Met/., aftei a 
seven weeks’ siege, with an army of 175,000 men. j 
For this act he was tried by court-martial in 1878, 
found guilty of dereliction of duty, and condemned 
to degradation and death. This sentence was com- 
muted to twenty years’ seclusion in the Isle Ste. Mar- 
guerite, near Cannes, from which he esca[>ed in 1871 
and retired to Spain, where the remainder of his life 
was passed in poor circumstances. 

BEACONSFIELD, a town of the Cape Colony, 
in (rnqualand West, formerly known as Du Toit’s 
Pan. It lies a little to the east of Kimberley, with 
which it is connected by tramway, and is, like it, an 
upgrowth of the diamond fields. It is well supplied 
with churches, schools, and hotels. Pop. (1891), 
10,478. 


officers and the boys of the parish school, should 
march to the iKiundanes, which the luoys struck with 
willow rods. A similar ceremony m Sco tlan d is called 
ridiny Uu nuircfuA 

BEBEERINE, the active principle of’ the Itark of 
tlie ltd, ecru or green-heart tree of Guiana, Analogous 
to quinine, aiul used to some extent for similar pnr- 
1 >oses. See ( 1 JO- e\ 1 IW nr. 

1VECNE, Old, a town of Hungary, 18 miles s o. 
Szeged in, on tlu tight l»ank of the Thews. Pop 
(1890), 10, 96.'*. Nm Bkiwl, u market-town on tin 
left bank of the Th. iss, f* miles K of Old llt.s«. 

1 (*j* rilito.oi, with the immediately adjoining x ,]. 
lag. of Franyoxa (1MU>), 1 1,826. Both town earry 
, an extensive trad. in grain. 

BED I >OES Tii in \s L<iv kli .diumntist and pl.y-u 
I olo K lst - was b •„ ( bftoe on July 2Uth, 1808 He 

I published th. Bi < - Tragi dy while au undergra- 
I duate at Oxfoid, a ... 1. il an eccentiic life, ultimaUly 
| commit t.ngsm ul Bus. 1 on ,l.m. 26th, 1H49. llm 
I work was lur - ^ fiagiueiitan, hut his posthumous 
Death B.lcM Ii. *k, oi the Fool' 1 - Tragedy (1850), re- 
. civet! M mcti [ii. os. ot such judges as Lundor and 
Browning. Ii w.i*. liegun in 1825, and .xicupied him 
till his death, living mostly wntten while he wot 
studying medicine m Germany. In 1890 Mr. Gosu 
edited an Million of Ins Poetical Works in Dm* 
volumes, with a memoir, and m 1894 the sunu editoi 
produced a volume ot his letters 

BEE-EATERS \ Mi rvpidtr) a f auii 1 < of insessorjal 
birds of the division FisHiiostres, widely diffused over 
| Eurojie, Asia, and Africa. The plumag. is many 
coloured, of ueh and d. licnte hues, gie.ii usually 
I predominates, mixed with a greenish blue The 
| common Euinpcau Bee-eater (Mtrops apiushr) mi- 
grates from Afrua, which appears In he its common 
residence, ovci the Mcditen aneau into the countries 
of Europe and Asia. This bird is common m Asm 
' Minor, Turkey, Greece, and the south of Russia, and 
I in the islands of the Mediterranean. They also \islt 
Spam, Italy, France, Germany, and Hwitzeilimd, 
| They have also l*een found in England, where they 


BEALE, Lionel Smith, physician and biologist, 
was bom in London on February 5, 1 828, being the 
son of Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College School and King’s College, 
London, of winch he is an honorary fellow. In 1852 
lie established a laboratory for chemical and micro- 
scopical studios, and in the following year he became j 
professor of physiology and general and morbid i 
anatomy in King’s College, London. In the Bamc I 
college he held in succession the professorship of I 
pathology and of the principles and practice of medi- | 
cine, hut in 1896 he retired from the latter post. He 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for some years 
has acted as treasurer of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. His published works are numorous, and 
deal with medical, anatomical, physiological, and 
biological subjects, the microscope, &c. Among the 
most important arc How to Work with the Micro- 
scope; Protoplasm; or Life, Matter, and Mind; Life 
and Vital Action in Health and Disease; The Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man (in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Todd and Sir W. Bowman); Disease 
Germs; Life Theories and Religious Thought; The 
Mystery of Life. 

BEAM-TREE ( Pyru8 Aria), a tree of the same 
genus os the apple, mountain-ash, and service-tree, 
found throughout Britain, having berries that are 
edible when quite mellow, and yielding a hard and 
fine-grained wood. 

BEATING THE BOUNDS, the periodical survey 
? r Perambulation by which the boundaries of parishes 
in England are preserved. It is, or was, the custom 
that the clergyman of the parish, with the parochial 


are commonly shot as strangers. The nest is placed 
in a burrow several feet dee]*, made in a hank. These 
birds usually lodge in groups, making th* 1 • i eats in 
proximity to each other. The food of tin- bu. eaiei 
consists wholly of insects, including l*ees and wasps. 
It ih about the size of the common starling. 

BFjFiRSHEBA (now ]lir-c«-S(ba t ‘the well of tin- 
oath ’), the place where Abraham made a ' ovenant 
with Abimeleeh, nnd in common speech representa- 
tive of the southernmost limit of Palestine, near 
which it is situated. It is now a mere heap of mins 


ear several woIIh, though it was a place of wane 
nj*ortance down to the period of the Crusades. 

BEGONIA, an extensive genus of succulent- 
jemmed herbaceous plants, order Begoniace«e, with 
eshy oblique cordate leaves of various colours, and 
liowy unisexual flowers, the whole j*enanth coloured, 
’hey readily hybridize, and many fine varieties have 
een raised from the tuberous-rooted kinds. From 
he shape of their leaves they have been called tie 
i havt’» ear. Almost all the plants ot the order are 
ropical, and they have mostly pink or red flowers. 

BELEMNITE, a name for straight, solid, ta[*er. 
ng, dart-shaped fossils, popularly known a* ain.w- 
leads, thunder- liolts, finger-stones, Ac., but in reuhty 
he internal shell or skeleton of a molluscous animal 
Jhcd to the squid or sepia, and the type of an tx- 

^BELFRY^^ll -tower or bell-turret. A bulb 

--I!? 

iaeHftbnve the roof of a b».l<hng, 

k bove the top of the wcetern gable of a ehurch, 
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thft terms bell-cote, bell-gable, being* also used. The 
part of a tower containing a bell or bells is also called 
a belfry. 

BELIZE, or Bal^ze, the capital of British Hon- 
duras, situated at the mouth of a river of the same 
name. It is regularly built,, the principal streot 
facing the sea. The houses are of wood, raised on 

illars of mahogany about 10 feet in height. The 

arbour is good for v&sels of moderate size. The 
town is defended by JV>rt Geofgo and by several 
batteries. There is an iron market-house, a govern- 
ment house, a public; hospital, several churches, and 
other huildings. The liked population is about 8000, 
but at certain seasons the town contains 15,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. 

BELL, Alexander Graham, inventor of the tele- 
phone, was born at ^Edinburgh in 1847. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and in Germany, and settled in 
Canada in 1870. In 18^2 he went to the United 
States and introduced - for the education of deaf- 
mutes the system of visible speech contrived by bis 
father Alexander Melville Bell. He became pro- 
fessor of vocal physiology in Boston University, and 
exhibited his telephone, designed and partly con- 
structed some years Ijefore, at the Philadelphia exhi- 
bition in 1876. Hu also invented the photophone 
(1880) and the graphophone (1887). In 1882 lie re- 
ceived the diploma and decoration of the Legion of 
Honour of France. 

BELL, Alexander Melville, father of the above, 
was born at Edinburgh m 1819. He was a distin- 
guished teacher of elocution m that city; in 1865 
removed to London to act os a lecturer in University 
College; and in 1870 went to Canada and became 
connected with Queens College, Kingston. He iH 
inventor of the system of * visible speech ’, in which 
all the possible articulations of the human voice have 
corresponding characters designed to represent tho 
respective positions o f tho vocal organs. Tins system 
has been successfully employed in teaching the deaf 
and dumb to sjieak. Besides writing on this subject 
he has written on elocution, stenography, &c? 

BELL, John, English sculptor, born at Hopton, 
Suffolk, in 1811. His best-known works are the 
Eagle Slayer, Una and the Lion, The Maid of Sara- 
gossa, Imogen, Andromeda, statues of Lord Falk- 
land, Sir Robert Walpole, Newton, Cromwoll, &c\, 
and the Wellington Memorial in Guildhall. He was 
one of the sculptor*' of the Guards’ Monument in 
Waterloo Place, London, and the Prince Consort 
Memorial in Hyde Park He was the author of 
several professional treatises, and of a drama, Ivan : 
a Day and a Night in Russia. lie died on March 
25, 1895. 

BELL, Robert, journalist and miscellaneous 
writer, born in Cork, 1800; died in London, 1867. 
He Hettled in London in 1828, edited an lmjjortant 
weekly paper, the Atlas, for several years, and after- 
wards the Monthly Chronicle, Mirror, and Home 
News. He compiled several volumes of Lardnor’s 
Cabinet Cyclnpmdia, wrote three plays and two 
novels, and did a great deal of miscellaneous literary 
work; but he is best known by his annotated edition 
of the British Poets, the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1854, and which was carried through 
twenty-nine volumes, jfc 

BELL, Thomas, zoologist, born ut Poole, 

Dorset, 1792; died at Selborne, Hampshire, 1880, 
He studied medicine at Guy’s and St. Thomas's 
hospitals, London, became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1816, and soon secured a 
large practice as a dentist. In 1832 he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoology in King’s College, Lon- 
don, a post which he hold almost to the last, his 
duties being vory unimportant. Latterly he lived 


for a number of years at Selborne in the residence 
that had belonged to the celebrated Gilbert White. 
His best-known separate works are his histories of 
British Quadrupeds, British Reptiles, and British 
Stalk -eyed Crustacea, published in Van Voorst’s 
series. In 1877 he published an excellent edition 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

BELL AY, Joachim du, distinguished French 
poet, known as the French Ovid ; bom about 1624, 
died in 1660. He joined Ronsard, Daurat, .Todelle, 
Belleau, Baif, and De Tisard in forming the 4 Pleiad ’, 
a society the object of which was to bring the 
French language on a level with the classical tongues. 
Bellay's first contribution was La Defense et Illus- 
tration de la Langue Frangaise. His chief publica- 
tions in verse are Recucil de Po&ue ; a collection of 
love-sonnets called L'Olive; Les Antiquites de 
Rome, a sorios of sonnets; Les Regrets; and Les 
Jeux Rustiques. In 1556 he became canon of Notre 
Dame, and a short time before his death he was 
nominated archbishop of Bordeaux. Spenser trans- 
lated some of his Roman sonnets into English ; and 
there are translations of poemB by him in Andrew 
Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 

BELL-BIRD, the name given to the Chamorhyn- 
cJiub nudicoUis , a South American passerine bird 
Ix'longing to the family of chatterers, from its sonor- 
ous bell-like notes. The bird ih about the size of a 
jay, and the male has pure white plumage. Some 
describe its song as resembling the strokes of a 
blacksmith on an anvil. The same name is gi\en 
also to the Myzantha vidonnphrys of Australia, a 
bird of the ’family Meliphagidcc (honey -suckers), 
whose notes resemble the sound of a bell. 

BELLEVILLE, a town of tho United States, 
capital of St. Clair eo., Illinois, with important 
manufactures and a large rolling-mill. Pop. (1890), 
15,361. 

BELLEVILLE, a town of Canada, province oi 
Ontario, capital of Hastings county, on the Bay of 
Quinte, an arm of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Moira, with flourishing trade and manufactures. It 
is rather a fine town, and has a Methodist Episcopal 
University for men and women (two colleges). Top. 
(1891), 9914; (1901), 9117. 

BELL UNO, a city of Northern Italy capital of 
a province of the same name, on the Fiave, 48 miles 
N. of Venice. It has a cathedral, a handsome 
theatre, &c.; and manufactures of silk, straw-plait, 
leather, &c. Pop. (1897), 18,348. 

BELUGA {Bdvga arctica or Ddpkinaptcrw leu- 
can), a kind of whale or dolphin, the white whale or 
white fish, found in the northern seas of both hemi- 
spheres. It is from 12 to 18 feet in length, and is 
pursued for its oil (classed os ‘porpoise oil’) and 
skin. In swimming, the animal bends its tail under 
its body like a lobster, and thrusts itself along with 
the rapidity of an arrow. 

BENBECULA, an island of Scotland in the 
Outer Hebrides belonging to Inverness-shire, and 
lying between North and South Uist, separated 
from the latter by a channel only J mile broad and 
dry at low water. It is circular in shape, ab< ut 
8 miles in diameter, low, flat, and infertile, with 
innumerable lakelets and inlets of the sea. E* n P- 
(1891), 1534. 

BENEDICT, Sir Julius, pianist and composer, 
was born at Stuttgart in 1804, and died at London 
in 1885. In 1821 he went to Dresden to study under 
Weber, and two years later he liecanie conductor 
at a Vienna theatre. His first opera, Giacinta ed 
Ernesto, was produced in Naples in 1829 without 
success. He took up his residence in England in 
1835, and was knighted in 1871. He was : many 
years conductor at the Norwich festival, and dunng 
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(loaoj, me nnae oi ycuiwj \±a*o), ±uo \jruw, 
(1846), The Lily of Killamey (1862), founded »u 
Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn, and The Bride of Sony 
(1804); the cantatas, Undine (1800) and St. Cecilia 
(1806); the fine oratorio St. Peter (1870); and the 
cantata Graziella (1882). 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. See Feiendly Socie- 
ties* 

BENNE OIL, a valuable oil expressed from the 
seeds of Sesamum orientate and 8. indicum , which 
are much cultivated in India, Egypt, and elsewhere, 
il. hbaH fnr similar mimosas with olive* 


BENTHAM,-GBoadE, jsopm Botanist, nephew 
of Jeremy JBontham, was bora near Plymouth on 
Sept. 22nd,' 1 S00, and died on Sept, JOth, 1884. Be 
was privately educated, early attached himself to 
Ixitaoy, and 1 laving resided in Southern Franoe 
(whore his father had an estate) m 1814-28 he pub* 
lathed in Frunch (1826) a work on The plants of 
the Pyrenees and ]<ower Languedoc. Having re- 
turned to England he studied law, and on this sub ■ 
joct, as well as logic, htf developed original views. 
Finally, however, he devoted' hi laadf almost entirely 
to l>o tony, was long connected with the Horticultural 
Society and the Lmnsean Seoiety, and from 1861 
onwards was in almost daily fc\Umdauoo at Kew 


are much cultivated m Inina, Jligypc, ana eiscwnere, ] on warns was in uninNit uaiiy jmwjuuimukj swyw 
the oil being used for similar purposes with olive- | (except for a few weekB occasionally), working at 

-r^ •_ «.7 descriptive botuiiy from toil to four o'clock as a 

labour of lo\e *' " “ ' " tJ 


tne ou oeing uww ^ 

oil. It is also called sesamum ou and gmgdly ou. .. .. 

BENNETT, James Gordon, an American jour* labour of lme Mong with Sir J l>. Hooker ho 
nalist, was bom in Banffshire, Scotland in 1795, and produced tin gieat work of descriptive botany, Gon- 
educated at Alierdeen. lie emigrated to Halifax, era Plantarum; another great work of hit was the 
xt aw>fid tn DUt) hmh. teacher. and went tie mce Flora Australian's (in 7 vok). His Handbook of 


eaucawu x».woi «•**.*». ——b — - ■ 

Nova Scotia, in 1819 as a teacher, and went them e 
to Boston as a proof-reader. After lieing connected 
with various papers, ho started the New A ork 
Herald in 1835. By his enterprise and not \ery 


Flora Australian's (in 7 vok). 
the British FI- " u* well known. 

BERBER . town of N ulna, on the right bank of 
tin* Nil slvou iwt uty miles below the confluence uf 


Herald in 1835 . iiy nis encerprye ana uui vu.j | vm- “ 

scrupulous conduct of the journal it speedily became , the Atlmt *. m tli« mil way from Cairo to Khartoum, 
an enormous success, its yearly profit at his death | It counts of a collection of mud huts and a few 
being estimated at from a half to three quarters ..fa' build me m the European style, mid stands u 
million dollars. It was the first paper which pub- I feitik distint A considerable triule is carried si 
lished a daily money article and stock lists. Ihe j with Egypt and the interior of Africa. Nearly " 
exuedition of Stanley to Africa in 1871 in search of 


expedition oi ouuucj, — - - — 

Livingstone was projected and supported by Ben- 
nett who, however, died in the following year. 

BENNETT, Sir William Stkkndalk, an English 
composer, born on Aprd 13th, 1816, ' at Sheffield, 
where his father was organist. He became a pupil 
of the Royal Academy in 1820, studying under 
Cipriani Potter, Crotch, and Lucas, and afterward- 
Moscheles. By the advice of Mendelssohn, whose 
friendship he had gained, ho studied in Leipzig from 

1H36 to 1838, and Ins performances and compositions 
were held in high esteem by the younger German 
musicians, and especially by Schumann. After a 
period si>ent in teaching, conducting, and compos- 
ing, he was appointed professor of music at Cam- 
bridge in 1860, and he was knighted in 18/1. In 
1868 he liecame principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He was too entirely dominated by Men- 
delssohn’s influenco to do great original work. Ho 
is best known by his overtures, the Naiads and 
Pansina; his cantatas, the May Queen and Voroan 
of Samaria ; and his little musical sketches, Lake, 
Millstream, and Fountain. He died in London on 
Feb. 1st, 1875. r 

BENT-GRASS {Agrostis), a genus of grasses 
usually regarded as weeds except in soils winch 
cannot produce better, Common Bent-grass or 
Purple Bent (4. vulgaris) is a fine-leaved species 
with trailing stems rooting at the joints, and small 
thin panicles of purplish satiny flowers. It overruns 
drv, gravelly, sandy plaoes with its wiry stems, and 
becomes a troublesome weed, only to be got nd of by 
pulling up early in the season before the seed is npe, 
or by frequent barrowing. It is, however, sometimes 
sown in warrens and in places where nothing be 
will grow. March Bent, White Bent, or Fionn 
Grass (4. ttoleniftra), has broader leavee than com- 
mon Lient, a much closer and larger panicle, an 
green or pale flowers. It is very common in low 
damp places, which it overruns with its compact, 
trailing, rooting stems, and is a useful grass in new y 
reclaimed bogs or land liable to inundation. H.era- 
grass (4. cornucopia or dispar) has large panicles o 
green flowers, which form an almost level t0 P' , 
is no longer cultivated in Britain, but is of g 
repute in Fiance, as it yields an abundant crop on 
Bandy and on moist calcareous soils. 


whole of the gamwm and inhabitants of BurU’i 
were massacred by the insurgent Aialm during the 
Mahdi’s i cl Million in Maj. 18M. Pop. about 8000. 

BERGHAUB, HEINRICH, German geographer, 
born at Ov. on May 3rd. 1707; died at Htcttin 
on Feb. 17tb, 1884. lie served in 1815 m the 
German army m France, and was from 1816 to 
1821 employed in trigonometrical survey of Prussia 
under the war department. From l w 24 to ifl.m he 
was professor of applied mathomatics in the Berlin 
Academy ot Architecture. lEsides Ins various maps 
and liis great Physical Atlas (republished m a re 
modelled form in 1886-92), lie published Allgemcme 
Landes -und Yolkcikunde (6 vok), 1^7-41; Dm 
Volker den Eidballs (2 vok), 1852; Grundlimon 
dt*r nhysikahschen Erdbeschmbung, 1856; Growl- 
limen dor Etlmogrupliie, I860; Deutschland Beit 
hundert Jahreu (5 vok), 1859-62; Wu* man < » 
der Erde Weiss (4 vok), 1856-60; 8prachHCl.au der 
Sassen, or Low German Dictionary (incomplete); &c. 

BERIIAMPUK, a town of India, Gan jam dis- 
trict, Madras, 18 miles h.W. of Oanjatn, and o25 
n.k. of Madras, with both of which towns t is 
connected by rail. A good road lead* i froni . it to 
the coast town of Gopalpur, nine miles distant. As 
the head-quarters town of the district, it contains 
the usual official buildings. Milk cloth is manufso- 

saws? rh^Mt^v'T^ 

SrtmwiMt of the mutiny took jdnev how on *eb. 
m & The town ritmne n government eol- 


paralysis, numbness, d , iracult . '^"“"‘‘^’wdl as na- 
olliti symptoms, occur in from 

ti\es, andgenorally linger for 

ton to thirty hours, ui J^ ecen t researches heri- 
several weeks. According ^ md Bpecito 

pany it. 
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B£<RLlOZ, Hector, a French composer, born in 
, 1808 . He forsook medicine to study music at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he gained the first prize 
in 1880 with hie cantata Sardanapale, enabling him 
to study at Rome. For about two yean he studied 
in Italy, and when on his return he began to pro- 
duos ms larger works, he found himself compelled 
to take up the pen both in defence of his principles 
and for nis own better maintenance. As critic of 
the Journal des Debate and feuilletonist he displayed 
scarcely leas originality than in his music. His 
chief literary works (besides his memoirs) are the 
Trsitl d'lnstrumentation, 1844; Voyage Musical, 
1845 ; Les Soirees d’ Orchestra, 1853; and A. t ravers 
Chants, 1802. His musical works, which display 
remarkable originality, belong to the Romantic 
school, and are specially noteworthy for the resource 
they display in orchestral colouring. He was a 
great champion of what is commonly known as 
‘programme music ’. His more important works are 
Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste : Symphonic Fantas- 
tique (1829) ; L41io, ou Le Retour k la Vie (1832) ; 
Harold en Italic (1834); Romeo and Juliet (1839); 
Damnation de Faust (1846), one of the best known 
and most admired of his works; the operas Benvenuto 
Cellini (1838), Beatrice and Benedict (1862), and 
Les Troyens (1804); L'Enfance du Christ (1854), 
the Te Deura, and the Reauiem. He married an 
English actress, Miss Smitruon, but latterly lived 
apart from her. He died at Paris on March 9th, 
1869. After his death appeared M^moires (1803-65), 
written by himself (English translation two vols., 
1884). 

BERNHARDT, Rosine, better known as Sarah, 
a French actress, was born at Paris on Oct. 22nd, 
1844. Of Jewish descent, her father French, her 
mother Dutch, her early life was spent largely in 
Amsterdam. In 1868 she entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire and gained prizes for tragedy and comedy 
in 1861 and 1862; but her debut at the Theatre 
Frangais in Iphigenie and Scrilw’s Valerie was not 
a Buocess. After a brief retirement she reappeared 
at the Gymnase and the Porte Saint-Martin in bur- 
lesque, and in 1 867 at the Oddon in higher drama. 
Her success in Hugo's Ruy Bias in 1872 led to her 
being recalled to the Thdatre Fran^ais, since which 
she has abundantly proved her dramatic genius. In 
1879 she visited London, and again in 1880, about 
whioh time she severed connection with the Comedie 
Frangaise under heavy penalty. Among her moat 
successful impersonations are Theodora, Fedora, La 
Tosco, and Cldopatre in the plays bearing those 
titles. In 1882 she married M. Damala, a Greek, 
whom she divorced not long afterwards. Her tours 
both in Europe and America have as yet never failed 
to be successful, despite a somewhat painful eccen- 
tricity. She is also known as a sculptor, painter, 
and playwright. 

BERRYER, Antoine Pierre, a French advocate 
and statesman, born in Paris, 1790. In 1814 he 
proclaimed at Rennes the deposition of Napoleon, 
and remained till his death an avowed Legitimist. 
He assisted his father in the defence of Ney, secured 
the acquittal of General Cambronne, and defended 
Lamennais from a charge of atheism. His elo- 
quence was compared wj|fr that of Mirabeau, and 
after the dethronement of^Dharles X. (1830) he re- 
mained in the Cham wr as the sole Legitimist orator. 
Hib political services won for him a public subscrip- 
tion of 400,000 francs in 1836 to meet his pecuniary 
difficulties. In 1840 he was one of the counsel for 
the defence of Louis Napoleon after the Boulogne 
fiasco. In 1843 he did homage to the Comte de 
Chambord in London, adhering to him through the 
revolution of 1848, and voting for the deposition of 


the prince-president the morning after the soup 
d'itat. He gained additional reputation in 1858 fay 
his defence of Montalembert, and waa counsel for 
the Patterson- Bonapartes in the suit for the recog- 
nition of the Baltimore marriage. In 1863 he was 
re-elected to the Chamber with Thiers, and in 1864 
reoeived a flattering reception in England. He died 
in 1868. 

BESANT, Sir Walter, English novelist, born at 
Portsmouth on Aug. 14th, 1836, was educated in 
London and at Christ's College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated with mathematical honours. He was 
for a time professor in the Royal College, Mauritius. 
His first work. Studies in Early Frenoh Poetry, 
appeared in 1868, and to the field of French litera- 
ture also belong his French Humorists (1878), and 
his Rabelais (1877 for the Foreign Classics series). 
He was for years secretary to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and has published a History of Jerusalem 
(1871) in conjunction "with Prof. Palmer, a life of 
whom he has also written. The Survey of Western 
Palestine was edited by him. He is best known by 
his novels, a number of which were written in part- 
nership with the late Mr. James Rice, including 
Ready-Money Mortiboy (1872) ; This Son of Vulcan; 
the Case of Mr. Lucraft; The Golden Butterfly 
(1876); Tho Monks of Thelema; Ac. Since Mr. 
Rice's death (1882) he has written All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men (1882), which led to the establish- 
ment of the People’s Palace in London; All m a 
Garden Fair (1883); Dorothy Foster (1884); The 
World Went very Well Then (1887); The Ivory 
Gate (1892); The Rebel Queen (1893); Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice (1895); The Orange Girl (1899); 
Ac. Amongst Ins other works are The Eulogy of 
Richard Jefferies (1888), London (1892 93), West- 
minster (1895). He laboured to promote the interests 
of the literary profession, especially in Ins capacity as 
editor of the monthly paper. The Author. He died 
at Hampstead on June 10, 1901. 

BESSEMER, Sir Henry, English engineer and 
inventor, was the son of an artist and man of science, 
and was born in Hertfordshire on Jan. 19th, 1813. 
He exhibited in the Royal Academy at an early age, 
but devoted himself chiefly to invention in various 
fields. In 1856 he read before the British Associ- 
ation at Cheltenham a paper dealing with the inven- 
tion which has made his name famous. This was a 
new and cheap process of rapidly making Bteel from 
pig-iron by blowing a blast of air through it when in 
a state of fusion, so as to clear it of all carbon, and 
then adding just the requisite quantity of carbon to 
produce steel — a process which has introduced a 
revolution in the steel-making trade, cheap Bteel 
lieing now made m vast quantities and used for many 
purposes in which its price formerly prohibited its 
application. He was a prolific inventor in various 
lines, his patents referring not only to steel manu- 
facture but also to gold -paint, Bugar machinery, 
Bteamlwats, and telescopes. In 1879 he was knighted 
and was olected a fellow of the Royal Society. Many 
other distinctions, both home and foreign, were also 
conferred on him. He died on March 16th f 1898. 

BETHNAL GREEN, an k. suburban district of 
London, Middlesex, now forming a mun. bor. and a 
pari. bor. (two members). In 1872 a branch of the 
South Kensington Museum was opened here. Pop. 
of mun. bor. (1901), 129,081; pari, bor., 129,712. # 

BETONY, the popular name of Siachyt Bctonica 
(or Jietoniea officinalis), a labiate British plant wit 
purple flowers which grows in woods, formerly muen 
employed in medicine, and sometimes used to ay 
wool of a fine dark-yellow colour. — Water Beton , 
Scrophularia aquatica , is named from the resem- 
blance of its leaf to that of betony. 



BEUST— BILLITON, 


in 1809, died in 1886. He adopted the career of diver or gold and polished; but the aUoy is usually 
dip lomac y, and as member of embassies or ambas- blackened first by the application of a solution con* 
aador for Saxony resided at Berlin, Paris, Munich, taming sal-ammoniac. 

i t Ud ivm anrv«iuiv«lv minifitHr nf fnraiim RTIMTHH & tnwn nf Pniuu. A milm from 


aador tor saxony resiueu at jocriui, xiums ai uiuun, uuinng sai-ammoniac. 

and London. He was successively minister of foreign BIEBRICH, a town of Prussia, 8 miles from 
affairs and of the interior fur Saxony. At the Lon- Wiesbaden, on the right hank of the Rhine, with a 
don conference regarding the Schleswig-Holstein fine castle, formerly the residence of the dukes of 
difficulty he represented the German Bund. He Nassau. Pop. (1895), 12,292. 
lent hiB influence on the side of Austria against BIENHOA, a town m Cochin-China, capital of n 
Prussia before the war of 1886, after which, finding province of the name name. 15 miles m.w. ot Saiimn. 
l:. Havnnv difficult, he entered the Taken bv the J 


assau. Pop. (1895), 12,292. 

BIENHOA, a town m Cochin-China, capital of s 

: uu> H.iir.111 


lent ms iouwum «« -e — -- -- — i - - - — — — 

Prussia before the war of 1886, after which, finding province of the same name, 15 miles N.w. ot Saigon, 
his position in Saxony difficult, he entered the Taken by the French m 1861, it is now one of their 
service of Austria as minister of foreign affairs, tie- fortified posts. Pop. 19,000. 
came president of the ministry, imperial chancellor, BIERLEY, Nokth, a town in Hie West Riding 
and in 1868 was created count. In 1871-78 he was of Yorkshire, England, aUrnt 2 miles south from 
ambassador in London, in 1878-82 in Paris. Bradford. Then an- sexmil handsome plan* of 

BEVELAND, North and South, two islands in worship, national .md other schools, Ac. The ini- 
fche estuarv of the Scheldt, belonging to Holland, mense iron-workr a Lou Muui provide employment 
vince t>f Zealand; area of North Beveland, 15,200 for upwards of 5O.)0 peopk. and there are also oual 
Lr«a non 6000- area of South Beveland, 84,000 acres, and ironstone mines. Pop. (1901), 22,161. 
rS 0 . chief town, Goes, 5000. They arc very BLG-HOl^ the Hayloft rut montanui or wild 

KSile and We manufactures of salt, leather, beer, sheep of Hu H .eky Mountains, named from the six* 
fertile, ana nave mamu of ltg , llUUH whuh art . ^ lvat Long, the ammal 

*RFYLE. Mabie-Hknri, a French author widely i itself being of the same height at the shoulder, 
known bv his pseudonym dr Stendhal \ born at | The bighorns are gregarious, going in herds of 
O renoble on Jan.23rd, 1783; held civil and military I twenty or thirty, frequenting the craggiest and nu st 
Scents “nder the empire; took part in Inc | macccsKibU r<a-ks and are wild and untamable. It 
SS \. amD fti t m of 1812, thence until 1821 lived | * railed also Rocky Mountain goat. 
SnS^upied with works on music and BIGNON1A, a rmii* ol plant* of many upmw 
at Milan, chiefly °“ U P rosidenw at J'ans lie inhabitants of hot climates, uaL old, t lhgimnanw, 

n^vLehia In 1841 he returned to Pans, where flowers mostly in terminal or axillary pannlm, 
? V a^7m Mareb 23rd 1842. The distingu.»hin B corolla trumpet-riMped, hence the name ol 
hedied on Ma ^ 1 application of acutely .llotner con inly Riven to these plants. All the 

best book. .being the trea tme ! »“ 1 Jamaica, is a tree 40 feet high; 

ta£^a.ts?« 

ymW^S’in. Acob c^, m ^ c,,^, is a much-.dmued s.aciae 

lective edition of his works appeared in * BIGNONIACEjE, a natural order of plants, 

1856-56, and his Correspondance Inedite in 2 vols. ^ orlnore rarely herbaceous 

in 1856. , TT Trro nlants. mostly natives of America. There are up- 

BHAMO, a town of Bunnah, , on .the Upperlr^- , ]00 y known g(!nertt ami about 65" allies, 

waddy, about 40 miles from the Chinese frontur, j 1 f only remarkable for then large 

and 180 N.N.w. of Mandalay, ^wdh which rttaa , #0WB ^ The species nf the Renn. 

railway communication. Ab ut | ^ ■ lia art) conA picuous objects m tropical forest*, 

Bhamo the river suddenly narrows from 1000 t(» 160 | 9 ^ probably tl»c liardsomeat twining plants 

yards and flows through a rocky g«>rgc known Many of them are cultivated in Britain and 

subject to eddies and back-waters Navigatmr i is ^; re M ^ y ^ lftniuntal p lante . (See Biononia. 
at that point very difficult, and at times impotwiWe- | ^ ieft of the gem iH Tecoma yield haid and 

Bhamo is the starting-point of caravanstoYmman, indestructible timber. Others of the order 

and is in position to tiecome one of the fc. bitter and astringent qualities, 

primus of the East in the event of a regular over- ()F SOLDIERS. Formerly «d- 

land trade being established between Iridia and ^ biUeted on the mhabitante whenever 

Western China. Pop. (1891), 6986 , besides about diers deficienC y 0 f accommodation m bamjeks 

1200 in the cantonment. TVmibav or regular quarters. The necess^y for billeting 

BHtlJ. chief town of Outch in India, Bombay during movements of the troops >r 

presidency, at the base of a fortified hilh W1 I ^ ftn « accidental occasion arises for 

fcary cantonments, high school and school of art, ^cn »ny ac ^ whjch hfla not H „fficien 
mausoleums of the Kaos or chiefs of Outch, &c. ^ commodatl()nt The billeting (of Mw * on private 

"fcgSfcSSk.— . derived from «■ 

of hydrogen by a monovalent metal. Bicar q{ ^ Anny Ac t, 1881, wmen i 

of sodium (NaHOO.) is used m Uual mutiny acts that 

effervescing liquors are usually produced ^ | keeiiere of inns, livery stables, a1 ^ '. TV, ljftb i e to 

it with tartaric acid. It ie riao the chief iflgredieflt ^ ^ F* 

° BIDER^Tfrom Bidar, a t0 . w “ ’ ert 8o» hlbk wtofag tc acconnnodate the mUitaqr may 

articles of Indian mSufwture, remarkable for ele- ^ ^ of Borneo, of» nrre^ ^ 

K:;f the quhdt^ fo* -- 
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BIMETALLISM. 


1868 sq. miles. It produces iron and tin, and ex* 
ports sago, cocoa-nuts, pepper, tortoise-shell, trepang, 
edible birds’ -nests, &c. It was ceded to the British 
in 1812 by the Sultan of Falembang, but in 1824 it 
was given up to the Dutch. Pop. (1897), 41,558. 

BIMETALLISM, the prerogative of legal tender 
and for unlimited amount to be permitted to both 
gold and silver, as distinguished from nioriometcdlism, 
the currency system by which the legal tender is 
limited to the one or the other metal. The theory 
of bimetallism found one of its earliest champions 
and exponents in Henri Ccmuschi, who, indeed, 
seems to have invented the term. Its advocates 
point out that until 1873 the whole world of finance 
was, whether consciously or not, equqiped with a 
bimetallic currency, because until the mints of 
France and the other countries that formed the 
Latin Union were closed in that year to silver, any 
London merchant selling merchandise to the silver- 
using nations of Asia or South America could ex- 
change that silver for its fixed gold equivalent by 
sending it to lie coined at the Paris mint ; so that 
while Great Britain during the years previous to 
1873 was nominally gold-monometallic, Bhe was 
actually bimetallic, because the Pans mint was as 
freely open to the merchant of London as to the 
merchant of LyonB. The claim, then, of the bi- 
metallist is as follows : — Money, besides being the 
mechanism of exchange, is also tho standard of de- 
ferred payments. The best standard is that standard 
which, when the period for payment arrives, asks 
no more and no lesH sacrifice from tho debtor than 
obtained at the time the debt was contracted. If a 
debtor has borrowed the value of one bullock or one 
ton of rails, and is obliged, when the time of payment 
comes, to roakze two bullocks or two tons in order to 
acquit his debt, then the money of the contract — of 
the standard— presses inequitably upon the debtor. 
It is claimed by the bimetallists, then, that changes 
in monetary law which date back to 1873, and which 
had for thoir object to give gold that monopoly of 
monetary prerogative it previously shared with silver 
— these changes have operated so as to enrich the 
bondholders and other creditor classes at the ex- 
pense of the mdustrious classes, that because of 
these changes money has lieen made scarcer, and 
therefore dearer ; in a won!, that the great fall of 
prices which has been the leading economic feature 
of the past quarter of a century has l>een brought 
about by curreucy legislation in France, Germany, 
the United States, and still more recently in India. 

The objection frequently urged to bimetallism has 
been that it was impossible by statute enactment to 
decree that in the payment of debts an ounce of gold 
wob the equivalent of fifteen and a half ounces of 
silver (this was the mint ratio which was established 
in the Latin Union) ; in other words, that it was no 
more competent for legislation to maintain a ratio 
in the comparative values of gold and silver than in 
the values of beef and mutton. To this the bimetal- 
list replies, that although the production of silver 
from the world’s mines during the first thirty yuarB 
of this century was, at the then existing valuation of 
15£ to 1, three times that of gold, whereas after the 
gold discoveries of California and Australia in the 
middle years of the centiMV the production of gold 
was three times tha^jf silver, yet notwithstanding 
these abnormal and indeed unprecedented fluctua- 
tions of supply, so long as France acted as the world’s 
money changer the values of gold and Bilver did con- 
form Very closely indeed to the ratio fixed by the 
French law. And bimetallists explain this remark- 
able conformity by the eoonomic law of supply and 
demand. They point out that, if from the annual pro- 
duction of both the metals that amount is deducted 


which is required to supply the aits and manufac- 
tures, the remainder available for currency iB but a 
few millions yearly, as compared with many thou- 
sands of millions which in the form of national 
debts, private and mortgage debts, the universal 
debtor owes to his creditor. So that if the debtor 
is permitted the option of coming into the market 
ana buying whichever metal lie pleases to liquidate 
his debt, the demand of a myriad debtors will be at 
all times diverted to whichever of the two metals 
should tend to become (however fractionally) the 
cheaper, through new discoveries and consequent 
abundance. This being the case, given unlimited 
legal tender, 15£ ounces of silver could never become 
cheaper than an ounce of gold, nor an ounce of gold 
than 16£ ounces of silver. It iB only in this way that 
the remarkable steadiness in the values of gold and 
silver inter sc, during all the years of the century 
preceding 1873, can be accounted for, and this under- 
lying cause of steadiness was unanimously admitted 
by the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, which 
reported m 1888. ThiB stability in the values of 
gold and silver is of extreme importance for other 
reasons than those of mere fair dealing between 
debtor and creditor. A steady ‘par of exchange’ 
between a gold-standard community such as Great 
Britain ana a monometallic bilver -standard com- 
munity such os India is also secured. This is of the 
highest importance on Hocial and racial even more 
than on economic grounds. For the ‘index num- 
bers ’ showing the average of prices, which are pre- 
pared by tho Government of India, by the late Pro- 
fessor Boot beer, by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, and 
others, show that while since the anti-Bilver legisla- 
tion which dates bock to 1873 silver has fallen in 
gold value more than one- half, yet its value— its 
purchasing power — in Asia has been fully main- 
tained. Thus the rupee in India is as valuable to 
buy native commodities os ever, while in China Mr. 
Jamieson, Her Majesty’s Consul-general at Shang- 
hai, has been able to show that the purchasing 
power of the silver dollar and the tael is actually 
some nine per cent greater than when the gold price 
of silver was twice as great. Thus the result of tho 
fall in the price of silver could not have failed to 
greatly stimulate tho production of manufactures in 
countries having a silver standard, and the export of 
those manufactures and of agricultural produce also 
from Bilver-standard communities to gold-standard 
commumties. For example, the exportei of tin from 
Singapore gets as many of his silver dollars to-day 
in exchange for £60 as he- formerly received for 
£120 ; in other words, he is enabled, because of the 
fall in the price of silver, to sell his ton of tin in 
London at half its former price ; and the competition 
of ‘ Straits tin stimulated in this way by falling 
exchanges, is believed by bimetallists to have been 
the chief reason for that great fall in the price of 
tin which has closed tho tin mines of Cornwall 
during the post few years. And for similar reasons 
the fall in the silver exchanges is held accountable 
for the great fall in the price of wheat, the Punjaub 
exporter getting more and more rupees per sovereign 
with each fresh fall in the price of silver. It is this 
racial aspect of the so-called ‘ silver question ’ which 
has attracted general attention in the United States, 
and which has made the ‘ battle of the standards a 
burning political issue in that country. The claim 
made by the ‘silver men' is, that the United 
States being enormously indebted to Europe, and 
being obliged to pay the interest charges by tne 
export of her produce, cannot continue to export 
enough if exposed in the European markets to tne 
competition of silver-standard countries, their exports 
stimulated and bonused by eaoh fresh fall in tne 
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price of silver. Thus the view of the American Fox well, Shield Nicholson, and Marshall, are teach* 
farmer is that silver must be restored to free coinage ing the theory of hi metallism from their several 
at the ratio of 1 to 16, because the consequent rise chairs of political economy, they have also had the 
in the price of silver will, by raising the exchange . support, and indeed the strenuous advocacy from 


m tne pnoe oi buyw wlu, ^ tuning mo cawuwhjb | support, anu uiueen me strenuous advocacy irom 
rates with nil Asia, shut off exports from Asia to abroad, of the late Emile de ijavoleye, i if Wolowski, 
Europe until gold prices have advanced in Europe of Ernest rieyd, of Proti*HHor Francis Walker, of 
to a point where the soil in America and in England Dana Horton, and Omuschi, who have all passul 
can again be profitably cultivated. The present away. 


can again ue 

situation of the silver question was happily summed BINTURONG (A rrtiftti* binturoroj), h carni v on um 
up by the Honourable T. B. Reed, the shaker of animal of tin met family, with a prehensil* tail, a 
the 65th Congress of the United States, in the native of the Eastern Archqiuliigo. 
follow in g phrase: ‘The fall in the price of silver BIOGENESIS, the history of life developin' nt 
has enabled the yellow man with the white money generally; also that \ lew which holds that living 
to cut the throat of the white man with the yellow organisms can spring only from living parents. In 
money'. the List sense it 1, opposed to abuyinuH* or «/*on 


money . I ,llt} otst sense 11 i' npposeu 10 or -jiun 

The contest between the two camp of currency | tantoux qerurnti >n 
disputants does not promise to achieve any early | RJOGRAl'HV that. <U partim .it of literature 
settlement. The advance in the value of gold has 1 which troaU ot tl < individual lives of men or 
greatly enhanced the fortunes of bunkers, and of women: and als< .< pros* nn native detailing the 
cosmopolitan and Semitic financial houses, and the history and iu»* -h'.mg the • harm tor of an individual 
influence of these powerful classes and of the wliolo written by . .ilier. When mitten by the indi- 
mass of bondholders is being thrown on the sole of vulual wlm < history is told it is called an auto- 
gold monometallism. On the other hand, not m the I bnx/ra> <u ’> hn -pecus ol wilting is almost old 
United States only, but also in France, Russia, and as liti-rsliii* U " It lu the first century after Christ. 
Germany the numerous agrarian associations are Blutanh wroU Ins 3’malUl laves of Celebrated 
airitating'for the restoration of bimetallism; whil« in Greeks and Romans; Conn lms Nepos, the Lives .-f 
isqrt Prince Bismaiek, who was chiefly rosponsil.Ic Military Commanders and Suetonius, the Luo of 
for Germany’s change of standard in 1873, wrote to | the Twelv< Osars. Modern luogiaphical literature 

Governor Culbertson of Texas, that he was of opinion | mav lie considered to date from the seventeenth 

the United States would be well advised to adopt century, since which time individ ml biographies 
the free coinage of silver without waiting for other have multiplied enormously. Home ut the Dm of 
l V,„^r«».rional action. those are Boswells Lib of Dr. Johnson, H*ott; 

rjhe gravity of the situation which had followed Drydtn and Ins Swift, Lockhart’s Scott Moore s 

from the ureat fall of prices has, however, liecn some- . By run, Massons Milton, 1 rev el y tin m M, caulay, 

owing t., the Rmat tUmw of cilyW» Fmk-rick tin- Orcnt, «,«1 tl>» auU^ra- 
^rapplioaol guM m StmtU Afncfc in W«* An«- j liluai of Henv.nnto Oolhm. 

train. Jewell Mill Indio, ill tire Unitai SUtffl, nnd i Kendlu lli K hv, Brnjannn O.mklin, Dr. Cnrljlt of 

then, are Hymptomi, that the new money » «•«* 8 .. General Bnapaphnwl 

some slight effect in raising prices. , . vn i. i wio 17- Hose's Biogruphical 

The whole question of bimetallism is a question ^^tionavy. 3j ^ ^,^,1.* Die- 

of much economic complexity, and it involves not bf’ National Biograpiiy, completed in 83 

merely important social issues as between debtois . ^ t I l appeared in lbhi», the 

and creditors, but great national issues as between vo lS 5l): and >pplcto,,’a 
debtor and creditor nations Mr. Gladstone, speak- R 10 graph>,6 vols.(1887-«>). 

ing on the subject in the House of Commons, dt > 1 ^ lsAKK1LA L (Mrs. Bishop), a well known 

dared with entire frankness, that as England is „ ’ s i U)ru R t Bomughbndge Hall, York- 

world’s great creditor, the greater the full of prices travel!, ^ educated pinatcly. 

the greater the mass of their produce which her < shire ou UctM extensively u. North 

debtors have to pay to England, hor this reason lie Since • ^ aud Hhc has described her ]«ur- 

ridiculed the idea that we should stir hand or foot Amo workB Qf these the chief arc The 

to Hccure tho restoration of bimetallism. But even | j y in America (1858): A Lady’s Life on 

m the interest of England, it is not clear that a MountaulB (1874); The Hawaiian Arclu- 

furthor faU of prices is desirable. The Australian ^e^kyMmin^ ^ ^ ^ + 0»«1 

colonies, for example, are amongst the most impor 1 ’ d y j anuoH 0 f the Sandwich Islands (18/ >), 

tant debtors of England; the.r loans, public and ^f^ V Trftckw in Japan (1880; new edition 
private, are estimated at four hundred millions steT Unha T ^ Chersonese and the 

ling; and they are dependent chiefly on the price o Thither (1883); Journeys m I’ereia ftn<1 ^’ 1 ' 

tluu; wool for the means whereby they can pay their the Upper Karun 

debts. The price of wool having fallen about one- distan, ? lt to the Nest., nan Rayahs (189 ), 

half, the difficulty of exporting sufficient to pay the Rogi.m, a d (1898) , and Korea and her 

interost on their debta has alroady occasioned a ban (1898). She married John Bis in I| ■ J 

panic, a vast reduction of values, and wide-spread d ed five yearn afterwards M at 

dmnutc. H >,rinkaoe ill the pnee of 1)1 1 Ml- ° ut , n ® , ... „ i lQH taken a deep interest m 


panic, a vase reauction 01 vuiuob, ««« ... gl u ut h e djed dvc yea," . n 

disaster, while any further shrinkage in £ie pnee o > abroad she has taken a dee j* h l at _ 

wool might well make the financial difficulties in work, 

those colonies insuperable. . . , toinments procured her election m 18 , . .l 8ret 

As to scientific opinion, bimetallists may fair y Roval Geographical Society, % 

claim, at least in Great Britain, that the e88 ° ** t ‘ ive this honour capital 


claim, at least in Great Britain, that the Pjjjf 688 , , ^ t0 Te b t ive thin honour StatM. capital 

are chiefly if not wholly op their side. While the la % R MTNGHAM, a town of the U. States, pi 
younger generation of English professors, including ] 
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of Jefferson oo., Alabama. It is the centre of the 
coal and iron industries in this portion of the U. 
States, and has sprung up sinoe 1871. It has numer- 
ous blast-furnaces and other industrial establishments, 
and is an important railway centre. Its pop. in 1880 
was only 8086; in 1890 it was 26,178. 

BIRTH WORT (Ariatolockia cltmatitu), a Euro- 
pean shrub so called from the supposed services of 
its root when used medically in parturition. The 
name is also given to all the order Aristolochiaces. 
Bee Aristolochia. 

BISALNAGAR, town of India, in Baroda, Bom- 
bay Presidency; it has manufactures of cotton and 
a transit trade. Pop. (1891), 21,376. 

BISHNUPUR, a town of India, in BankurA dis- 
trict of Bengal, with manufactures of cottons, fine 
silk cloth, and a brisk trade. Pop. (1801), 18,863. 

BISHOP, Mrs. See Bird, Isabella (in Supp,). 

BISHOP-WEED (uEgopoditm Podagraria ), an 
umbelliferous plant of Europe, with thrice-temate 
leaves and creeping roots or underground stems, a 
great pest in gardens from its vigorous growth and 
the difficulty of getting nd of it; called also Gout- 
wort (from its supjKmed efficacy in cases of gout), 
Herb Gerard , &c. 

BISKARA, or Bibkha, a town of Algeria, with an 
important trade. It is situated at the southern base 
of the last Bpurs of the Aures mountains, about 120 
miles B.B.W. of Constantine. The railway from 
Philipjteville on the Mediterranean terminates here. 
New Biskara, or the French town, has (1896) 8417 
inhabitants. Old Biskara, which is inhabited chiefly 
by Arabs, Berbers, and Negroes, has a population 
of about 70,000. 

BISLEY, a parish and village of England in 
N.W. Surrey, where the annual meetings of the 
National Rifle Association are now held. Pop. 
(1891), 732. 

BISLEY, a town of England, in Gloucestershire, 
3 miles eust of Stroud, with cloth manufactures. 
Pop. (1891), 5171; (1901), 4769. 

BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO, the name given 
by the Germans to New Britain, New Ireland, and 
other islands adjoining their portion of New Guinea. 

BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, Otto Eduard 
Leopold, Prince, bom of a noble family of the 
‘Mark* (Brandenburg), at Schonhausen, April 1, 
1816; studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and Greifswald; 
entered the army and became lieutenant in the 
Landwehr. After a brief interval devoted to his 
estates and to the office of inspector of dikes, he 
became in 1846 a member of the provincial diet of 
Saxony, and in 1847 of the Prussian diet. In 1851 
he was appointed representative of Prussia in the 
diet of the German Federation at Frankfort, where, 
with brief interruptions, he remained till 1859, ex- 
hibiting the highest ability in his efforts to check- 
mate Austria and place Prussia at the head of the 
German states. From 1850-62 he was ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, and in the latter year, after an 
embassy to Paris of five months’ duration, was ap- 
pointed first minister of the Prussian crown. The 
Lower House persistently refusing to pass the bill 
for the reorganization of the army, Bismarck at once 
dissolved it (Oct. 1862), closing it for four successive 
sessions until the worl^f reorganization was com- 
plete. When populJMftling had reached its most 
strained point the Schleswig-Holstein question acted 
as a diversion, and Bismarck — by the skilful manner 
in which he added the duchies to Prussian territory, 
checkmated Austria, and excluded her from the new 
German confederation, in which Prussia held the 
first plaoe — became the most popular man in Ger- 
many. As chancellor and president of the Federal 
Council he secured the neutralization of Luxembourg 


in place of its cession by Holland to France; and 
though in 1868 he withdrew for a few months into 
private life, he resumed offioe before the close of the 
year. A struggle between Germany and France 
appearing to be sooner or later inevitable, Bismarck, 
having made full preparations, brought mattera to 
a head on the question of the Hohenzollem candi- 
dature for the Spanish throne. The war having 
been carried to a successful issue, he became chan- 
cellor and prince of the new German empire. Sub- 
sequently, in 1H72, he alienated the Roman Catholio 
party by promoting measures to which they strongly 
objected (the Falk laws) and expelling the Jesuits. 
He then resigned his presidency for a year, though 
still continuing to advise the emperor. Towards the 
close of 1873 he returned to power, retaining his 
position until, in March 1890, he disagreed with the 
emperor and tendered his resignation. He went 
into retirement at FriedrichBruhe, and for sqme time 
afterwards maintained in the press his opposition to 
the imperial policy; but subsequently he and the 
emperor became partly reconciled. In 1878 he 
presided at the Berlin Congress, in 1880 at the 
Berlin Conference, and in 1884 at the Congo or 
Colonial Conference. He died July 30, 1898. His 
life was twice attempted, namely, hy Blind at Berlin 
in 1866 and by Kullmann at Kissingen in 1874. See 
! Bismarck : the Man and the Statesman, a translation 
of his reflections and reminiscences by A. J. Butler; 
Lowe’s Prince Bismarck ; Busch’s Our Chancellor, 
and Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History. 

BISTORT ( Polygonum Bistorta), a perennial plant 
of the buckwheat family (Polygonacese), found in 
Britain, and from its astringent properties (it con- 
tains much tannin) sometimes used medicinally. It 
bears a raceme of flesli-coloured flowers, and may be 
met with in gardens. 

BISTRE, or Bister, a warm brown pigment, a 
burned oil extracted from the soot of wood, especially 
beech. It furnishes a fine transparent wash, but is 
chiefly employed m the same fashion as sepia and 
Indian ink for monochrome sketches. 

BITTERFELD, town in Prussian Saxony, on 
| the Mulde, with manufactures of cloth, pottery, &c. 

, Pop. (1895), 10.636. 

BITTER-ROOT, Lewisia rediviva, a plant of 
Canada and purt of the United States, order Portu- 
laceee, so called from its root being bitter though 
edible, and indeed esteemed as an article of food by 
whites as well os Indians. From the root, which is 
long, fleshy, and tapering, grow clusters of succulent 
green leaves, with a fleshy stalk bearing a solitary 
rose-coloured flower rising in the centre, and re- 
maining open only in sunshine. Flower and leaves 
together, the plant appears above-ground for only 
about six weeks. — Californian bitter-root ( Echfoo - 
cyatia fabocea) and Natal bittor-root (Gerardanthus 
maororhizn ) both lielong to the gourd family. 

BITTERS, a liquor (frequently spirituous) m 
which bitter herl® or roots have been steeped. Gen- 
tian, quassia, angolica, bogliean, chamomile, hop 
centaury, &c., are all used for preparations of this 
kind. The well-known Angostura bitters have 
aromatic a a well as bitter projjerties. Bitters are 
employed as stomachics, anthelmintios, &o. 

BITTER VETCH, a name applied to two kinds 
of leguminous plants: (o) Ervum ervilia, a lentu 
cultivated for fodder; and (6) all the species o 
Orobus , c.g. the common bitter vetch of Britain, u. 
tubcrosva, a perennial herbaceous plant with racemes 
of purple flowers and sweet edible tubers. 

BJORNSON, Bjornstjerne, Norwegian novelist, 
poet, and dramatist, bom in 1832. He entered t 
University of Christiania in 1862, and he speea y 
became known as a contributor of articles an 
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atones to newspapers and as a dramatic critic. 1 
From 1857 to 1859 he was manager of the Bergen 
theatre, producing during that time his novel Arne, 
and his tragedy of Halte Hulda. He was at Chris* 
tiania parteditor of the Aftenblad in 1860, then 
lived several years abroad, and in 1866 became 


Oxford, where he graduated in 1847. In 1852 he 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, and 
afterwards practised as a couveyanoer. His greatest 
literary suocess was Lorn* Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor (1869), one of the best of modem i 


of his later life has been jessed abroad. The of tho South DnUl niW, n -"T* * ThU ‘ 
democratic tendencies to be found in his novels have I (1876) • Erema M877\ ,*** 
found . Ml outoomein* the ac«v* pan taken 87 &’ ThoZ. vSS, MM I 

^ hun m political question, bearing upon the Springhavei, (lh87); P.,1, o^*. t mi7 l“ iii 
Norwegian peasantry and popular representation. ; (1897), fa,. He hal also . 

Among his tales and novels, a number of which of Viriril’s Geunn.-* n8R-; lTiw*n ™ " 

maybehiul in EngMA, aro: Synmevo Solbakken; I hie volume, „[ ongmld lw hj'hft* 
Arne ; The Fishermaiden ; a Happy Boy ; Railways lanter (1864) ; Tb.- Muffle «.f the Black Hca ns'.n- 
and Churchyards; In God’s Way; The Heritage^ and The Fat, Kchn (I860 uVl^t 

the Kurts. Among his dramatic pieces are : The • - - ■ - 

Newly -married Couple ; Mary Stuart in Scotland ; 

A Bankruptcy, Ac. He has also written poems ami 


mores work is uh.u uten/ul 1 tv vivid and accurate 
descriptions of ns "u and of rural life. Hw male 
charactrrs an «» LI drawn, and, though not the 
products of sol-’ It analysis, they are boldly marked 
and consist- in with his women, however, he is 
ltKs su'd t M lb- w at Ins liest in historical 
novels sis h as Louia l>oon», Ins greatest work, and 
Alice Em nunc. He died on 20th Jan., 1900. 

BLACK QUARTER, a kind of apoplectic discastt 
which attiwks cattle, indicated by lameness of he 
fore-foot, one of the lmd* swelling, and after death 
being suffused with black blood, which also is found 


songs. 

BLACK, William, novelist, bom in Glasgow- on 
Nov. 13th, 1841, first studied art, but eventually 
became connected with the Glasgow press. In 1 864 
he went to London, and in the following year joined 
the staff of the Morning Star, for which he was 
special correspondent during the Franco- Austn an 
war of 1866. His first novel, Love or Marriage 
(1868), was only moderately successful, but hit* In 
Silk Attire (1869); Kilmeny (1870) ; The Monarch , throughout the Wly. The disease which chiefly 
of Mincing Lane, and especially A Daughter of ( attacks young cattle, is due to undrumtd ferule 
Heth (1871), gained him an increasingly wide circle i pasture, or to the too rapid transference of the uittle 
of readers. For four or five years he was assistant- I from poorer to richer soils. It is difficult to mro, 
editor of the Daily News, but in 1874 his connec- 
tion with journalism practically ceased. His other 
works include The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton (1872), containing descriptions of scenery much 
praised by Ruskin; A Princess of Thule (1873); 

The Maid of Killeeno, Ac. (1874); Threu Feathers 


but may In* prevented by thorough draining or by 
giving regular doses of nitre to all the animal 4. The 
usual treatment consists in blood letting, cutting 
into the swollen parts, and administering first nitre 
and afterwards ammonium acetate and purgatives. 

BLACKROCK. town of Inland, e> Dublin, on 


(1876); Madcap Violet (1876); Green Pastures | Dublin Bay, about 6 miles from the capital, an 


and Piccadilly (1877); Maclood of Dare (1878); 
White Wings, A Yachting Romance (18S0); 
Sunrise (1880); The Beautiful Wretch (1881); 
Shandon Bells (1883); Judith Shakespeare (1884); 
White Heather (1886); Sabina Zembra (1887); 
Tile Strange Adventures of a House-boat (1888); 
In Far Lochaber (1889); The New Pnnre For- 
tunatus (1890); Wolfenberg (1892); Highland 
Cousins (1894) ; Brisois (1896) ; and Wild Eelin 
(1898). He died at Brighton on Dec. 10th, 1898. 
Mr. Black’s novels have enjoyed much popularity 
His subjects are drawm from many lands, but it is 
in dealing with the Scottish Highlands that he is at 
his liest. He also wrote a Life of Goldsmith for the 
English Men of Letters series. 

MLACK COUNTRY, a popular name for the 
district of coal-mines and iron-works in South Staf- 
fordshire, and extending into Warwick and Wor- 
cestershire. 

BLACK DRAUGHT, a common purgative medi- 
cine consisting of sulphate of magnesia and infusion 
of senna, with aromatics to make it palatable. 

BLACK GUM {Nyam multiflora), order Cor- 
nocena), an American tree, yielding a close-grained, 
useful wood; fruit a drupe of blue-black colour, 
whence it seems to get its name of 4 black ’ : it has 
no gum about it. It is called also pepperidge, and 
w cultivated in Europe as an ornamental tree. 


important sea-bathing and residential local it} with 
many fine residences. Pop. (189J ), 8401 ; (1901 ), 8710. 

BLACK-SNAKE ((Jolubcr constrictor ), a com- 
mon snake m tlit United States, reaching a hngth 
of 5 or 6 feet, and so agile and swift as to have been 
named the Racer, with no poison fangs, and then- 
fore comparatively harmless. It feeds on small 
quadrupeds, birds, and the like, and is especially 
useful in killing rats. 

BLACK-THOllN. See Plum. 

BLACK WADI), an ore of manganese, used in 
making chlorine gas and as a drying ingredient in 
paints. It is an earthy vanety of the peroxide 
found in low-lying districts, and is often mixed with 
oxides of cobalt or copper. 

BLACK WATCH, Tint, a famous British regi- 
ment, originating as a body of Highlanders, raised 
about 1668, for the purpose of keeping the peace m 
the Highlands, and so named Lom their dark dress. 
The various companies of which this body consisted 
were first united and embodied in the regular army 
under the title of the 42nd Regiment m 1739; and 
since their commander, the Earl of Ciawfoid, was a 
lowlander. ail arbitrary tartan, known as tin Black 
Watch tartan, was selected. After tang for »>™> 
years employed at home, the Rw™"- ™ 
sent abroad, and first distinguished 
battle of Fontenny, 1745. Since then it has sewed 
in almost all the important wars in which jBntau. 


BLACK HILLS, a hilly region of the United m almost ---""r-- ^ a .jjcndid re- 
States, in South Dakota and partly m Wyoming, | has been engage , t ,n 1767 the regi- 

nsing to the height of 6700 ft., rich in timber, but putation for valou. ^ retun) lt received 

especially in gold, as well as other minerals. I ment was in Amc ‘ d It a g a j n served in 

BLACKMORE, Richard Doddridge, novelist, ( the title of Roy ftl k if independence . and in 
at Longworth, Berkshire, on June 9th, 1825; | America d’ inn 6 , t u iahod itself in Egypt at 
educated atTiverton School and Exeter College, 1801 it particularly diating 
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BLAENAVON— BLENNY. 


the tattle of Alexandria. The Black Watch was | 
alao present at Napoleon’s final defeat in the battle 
of Waterloo; and since then it has gained special 
mention for ite conduct at the Alma, in the Ashantee 
War, and at Tel-el-Kebir. When the present ar- 
rangement of the British regiments was adopted, in 
1881, the 42nd became the first battalion of the 
Black Watch or Royal Highlanders, the second bat- 
talion being the old 73rd Regiment. 

BLAENAVON, a town of England, in Mon-' 
mouthshire, on the Avon, with coal-mines, blast- 
furnaces, steel-works, Ac. Fop. (1901), 10,869. 

BLANO, Jean-Jobeph-Louih, a French historian, 
publicist, and socialist, was 1mm at Madrid, 29th 
October, 1811. He studied with great success in the 
college at Rodez, and completed his education at 
Paris. He was for a Bhort time an attorney's clerk, 
afterwards a teacher of mathematics and a private 
tutor. Sulwequently at Paris he devoted himself to 
the career of journalism, fighting stoutly in the ranks 
of the militant democracy. In 1839 he founded the 
Revue du Frogr^s, in wliich first appeared his great 
work on Socialism, De l’Organisation du Travail 
(separately published in 1840). In this work he con- 
demns individual and competitive rivalry in labour; 
society should not lie subjected to a perpetual com- 
bat, but should form a harmonious whole, in which 
each member should contribute according to his 
abilities, and be recompensed according to his needs. 
In 1841-44 appeared his Histoire de Dix Ans: 1830- 
40, in which he vigorously exposed the trickery and 
jobbery of the government of Louis Philippe, and 
which greatly contributed to bring about its down- 
fall. On the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 
Blanc was elected a member of the provisional 
government, and appointed president of the com- 
mission for the discussion of the question of lalxmr. 
He has been unjustly charged with creating and 
organizing the disastrous scheme of national work- 
shops (see Ateliers Nationaux), a Bcheme which 
he strenuously opposed. After the closing of these 
workshops, and the June insurrection of 1848, he 
was prosecuted for conspiracy, hut escaped to Eng- 
land, where he took up a lengthened residence. 
During this period he wrote the bulk of his famous 
Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise (12 vole., 1847- 
62). His other works are : Lettres sur l’Anglcterre 
(1866-67); Histoire de la Revolution de 1848 (1870); 
Questions d'Aujourd’lnu et de Deinam (1873-74); 
Ac. On the downfall of the second empire (1870) 
Blanc returned to Paris, became a member of the 
National Assembly in 1880, and died on the 6th 
December, 1882. 

BLANCHING. See Etiolation. 

BLANC-MANGE, m cookery, a name of different 
preparations of the consistency of a jelly, variously 
composed of dissolved isinglass, arrow-root, maize- 
flour, &c„ with milk and flavouring substances. 

BLANE, Sir Gilbert, Scottish physician, bom 
in Ayrshire, 1749, died m London, 1834. He was 
educated at Edinburgh University, but took the 
•degree of M.I). at Glasgow. He became private 
physician to Admiral Rodney, and then physician 
to the fleet in the W. Indies, in which position he 
introduced the use of lime-juice and other means of 
preventing scurvy into the navy. In 1783-95 he 
was physician in MBhumas’s Hospital. He was 
physician-in -ordina^Tto George IV. both before 
and after he became king. His chief publication is 
Elements of Medical Logic. 

BLANKENBERGHE, a much - frequented sea- 
aide resort on the coast of Belgium, in tlie province 
of West Flanders, 12£ miles N.E. of Ostend. Pop. 
(1897), 4682. 

BLANKENfeURG, a town of Germany, in the 


| duchy of Brunswick, on the northern slope of the 
Hartz Mountains, a favourite resort of tourists. On 
the summit of a height is the ducal palace. Pop. 
(1896), 9289. 

BLANKENESE, a town of Prussia, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, 5 miles w.of Altona; a pleasure-resort 
of the Altoneso and Hamburgers. Pop. (1896), 4090. 

BLANQUI, J 6r6mk Adolphe, French economist, 
bom at Nice, 1798, died at Paris, 1864. While study- 
ing medicine at Paris he made acquaintance with 
Jean Baptiste Hay, and was induced to devote him- 
self to the study of economics. He succeeded Say 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers as professor 
of industrial economy. Blanqui, who favoured a 
free - trade policy, published, among other works, 
Precis El^mentaire d’Economie Politique and His- 
toire de l’Economie Politique on Europe. — Louis 
Auguste, his brother, bom 1805, died 1881, was 
early engaged as a socialistic revolutionist and con- 
spirator, and spent much of his life in prison for his 
extreme opinions and actions. 

BLEAK (Leuciscus albumus), a small river fish, 
6 or 7 inches long, of the Carp family. It some- 
what resembles the dace, and is found in many 
European and British rivers. Its back iB greenish, 
otherwise it is of a Bilveiy colour, and its silvery 
scales are used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 
It is good eating. 

BLEEK, Friedrich, German biblical scholar and 
critic, born 1793, died 1869. He was appointed 
professor of theology at Bonn, 1829, and sjient the 
remainder of his life there. He was the author of 
commentaries and expository books, valuable hi 
troductions to the Old and Now Testaments (1860 
62), Ac. He had a son who is the subject of the 
next article. 

BLEEK, Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel, son of 
the above, an able linguist, especially in the South 
African languages, born in Berlin, 1827 ; died at 
Capo Town, 1876. In 1865 he went to South Africa 
and devoted himself to the study of the language, 
manners, and customs of the natives. In 1860 he 
was ap] xi in ted public librarian at Cape Town, and 
hiH researches wore rewarded with a pension from 
the civil list. He was principal author of the Hand 
book of African, Australian, and Polynesian Philo- 
logy (1858-63), his other chief productions being 
Vocabulary of the Mozambique Languages (1856), 
Comparative Grammar of South African Languages 
(1862), Hottentot Fables and Tales (1864), and The 
Origin of Language (1868). 

BLENHEIM DOG. See Spaniel. 

BLENNY (Blennius), a genus of Acanthopterous 
fishes, having the body smooth, Blippery, without 
scales, and covered with a mucous secretion. In 
many of the genus the young are hatched within 
the body of the female and produced alive. They are 
all small fishes, and valueless as an article of food. 
The Eyed or Butterfly Bltnny (B. occllans) has two 
lobes in the dorsal fin, the first marked with a round 
black spot, surrounded by a white ring and then a 
black one. It is a native of the Mediterranean, but 
is occasionally found on the south coast of England 
by dredging. It is understood to live on minutJ 
crustaceans and molluscs. The Shonny (B. pholts ) 
has the head without any appendages, the dorsal fin 
notched, and the pectoral fins rather large, (floe 
Shanny.) The family includes a number of other 
genera besides Blennius. The Viviparous Blemiy 
(Zoarccs viviparus) is common on the coasts of Scot- 
land, Norway, and Sweden, and in the Baltic. Speci- 
mens have been found 13 inches in length contain- 
ing 262 ova; when hatched in the body of the 
the young are so perfect that they put forth all tne 
activity of existence. 



BLESBOK— BLUE-GOWNS. 

BLESBOK (Aleelaphus a2b%fron»\ an onteW 0 f 
South Afnoa with a white-marked face, a general 
purplish -chocolate colour, and a ‘saddle ' of a bluish 
colour: found in great numbers in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, and much hunted. 

BLESSED THISTLE (Onicut benedictug), a 
native of the South of Europe, formerly in great 
repute as a medicinal plant. 

BLIDAH, a fortified town of Algeria, 30 miles 
inland from Algiers, well-built, with modern houses 
and public edifices, the oenljro of a flouuahing dis- 
trict, and having a good trade. It is one of the 
chief stations on the railway connecting Oran, 

Algiers, and Constantine. Pop. (189G), 13.02G. 

BLIMBING, the Indian name of the fruit of 
Averrhoa Bilimbi, a small tree, family Oxalulucecp, 
called also Cucumber-tree , the fruit being acid aiul 
resembling a small cucumber. The carambola (which 
see) belongs to the samo genus. 

BLIND, Karl, German jjolitical agitato? and 
writer on history, mythology, and Germanic litera- 
ture, was born at Mannheim on Sept. 4th, 182<> He 
was educated at Heidelberg and Bonn, and his 
student days till he settled in England m 1\>2 he 
was continually engaged m agitating or m heading 
risings in the cause of German freedom and union, 
lieing frequently imprisoned. The democratic pro- 
paganda has since been supported by his pen. and 
lie has written political and biographical works: I 
Fire-burial among our Germanic Forefathers, Tcu- ‘ 
tonic Cremation; Yggdrasil, or The Teutonic Tree 
of Existence ; &c. 

BLIND-COAL. See Anthracite. 

BLIND-FISH, the name of several species of 
flBh, family Aniblyopsidte, inhabiting the American 
cave-streams. They are all small, the largest not ex- 
ceeding 5 inches. In the typical species ( Amblyupsis 
spelasus) of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
eyes are reduced to a useless rudiment hidden under 
the skin, the Inidy is translucent and colourless, and 
the head and body are covered with numerous rows 
of sensitive papilla), which form very delicate organs 
of touch. 

BLIND HARRY. Sec Harry the Minstrel. 

BLIZZARD, a fierce Htorm of frosty wind with 
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library ; the national museum ; the new 
or councUhamber of the legielatore; the 

College and St. Andrew'e College. for hove: 

In *Jitute for girla; a government hoepifeal 
ana a cottage hoapital ; a lunatic asylum ; Aa It le 
on the main railway line of the colony, which ie oon- 
tinuous with the Cape Colony and Tranevaal system a. 
Pop. about 8000, half being whites. 

BLOOD- BIRD ( My zonula mnguintfUnta), an 
Australian hjmimcs of honey -sucker, no celled from 
the rich scarlet colour of the head, breast, and bud 
of the male. 

BLOOD-FLOWER, the ]x>pular name for norm of 
the red-flowered P|*>< ies of JJmwnfhua, n genus <>( 
bullions plants of tin Amaryllis family, natives of 
the Cap?* of Go?kI llopu. 'Fhe most common sjktios 
is JlaumrUlut i <>• ‘nttUK, o? (\ij« Tulip, a wry tlrnwy 
plant, tin* bn ’> 1 nluch i- u«ed n < a diuretic. 

BLOOD- RAIN sliowci 1 , o| giayish and reddish 
dust mingled itn tuiuwliu h occasionally fall, usually 
in the xnne * ' earth v hu h i \ tends on lx>th Hide# 
of the Mem uauciui Wftwurdly over the Atlantia 
nnd ce'diAur* * to Ceutml Asia. The dust is largely 
mad* „p iimio'.copu organisms, esjwcially the 
shell* »l dm tom-, tin red colour losing owing to the 
presemt* ot and oxide of iron. 

BL( H >1 > ROOT (<Sa«f/ n nutria canadensis), a pi uit 
of Canad.t and thi Vmted States, belonging t dm 
poppy emit t, and so named from its root-stock yn 1<I- 
ing a h.ip of a deep ora nge colour. Its list’s me 
heart-shaped and ihcplv lobed, the ‘lower grnVF on 
a scape, and is white oi tinged with rose. Tin* plant 
haN acrid narcotic properties, and hiu* !>eui found 
useful m \arious disi uhch. O' turn eanndense, of tho 
rose order, another American plnnt used us a mild 
tome, is also known as blood-root. 

BLO( >J >-STON E. See H klkh hope. 

BLOOD- WOOD, a name of sov< ml trees. Indian 
blood-wood (Lagerstramia liitjnia.) ' •> a large tree of 
the henna lamily, with wood of a blood-rod colour, 
used tor many purposes. It in caller] aLo Jtwd. 

BLOOD- W OUT, same as 1 »lo< »d-n »ot (Sanyu t *i ana ), 

BLOOMINGTON, a city of the United States, 
capital of M Lean county, Illinois, GO nuks N.N.r of 
Springfield. It has sevr*ral important educat loiud 


fine powdery Hnow, occurring m some parts of N. | institutions, including the Illinois Wculey in Uin\ 


America, especially the western United States, and 
often causing loss of life through suffocation and 
cold. The most disastrous on record was that of 
1888 in Dakota and the surrounding country. A 
very low temperature was recorded, and the air was 
so full of fine snow that objects could not be seen 
beyond a very smull distance. More than two hun- 
dred persons perished. 

BLOCK-SYSTEM, a system of working the tralfic 
on railways according to which the line is divided into 
sections of 3 or 4 miles, each section generally stretch- 
ing from ono station to the next, with a signal and 
telegraphic connection at the end of each section. 
Tho essential principle of the system is that no train 
is allowed to enter upon any one section till the sec 
. tion is signalled wholly clear, so that between two 
successive trains there is not merely an interval of 
time, but also an interval of space. 

JBLOCK-TIN, tin at a certain stage of refinement, 
but not quite pure. See Tin. 

BLOEMFONTEIN, the chief town and seat of 
government of the Orange River Colony, South 
Africa, 680 milee n.el of Cape Town, situated in an 
elevated and healthy region. It stands on a plain sur- 
rounded by low hills, and is regularly laid out, having 
a large m&rket-aquare in the centre. It has several 
fine buildings, including the Anglioan oathedrai, the 
Dutch Reformed church, and other places of worship ; 
the presidency ; the town-hall; the post-oflioe; the 


sity, tin Major College for women, and (m tli*’ \ family) 
the Illinois Normal University. It is an important 
railway centre, and has railway works, found lies, 
forges, coal-minoH, &e. 1 op. (1800), 20,481. 

BLOW FLY, a name for Musnt vomitmia , Sar- 
cojiluujn carnana , and other species of two-winged 
flies (Diptcra) that deposit their eggs on flesh, and 
thus taint it See Fly, DirTKHA. 

BLUE -BOTTLE, or Cohn - flow kb. Cndnurta 
Cyan us , a British compowte plant, rather tall and 
slender, with blue flowers, growing in com fields. 

BLUE BOTTLE FLY, a large blue si»enes of 
blow-fly ( Mu sea vmuitorui). See Blow fly above. 

BLUE- BREAST. Same as Bluk-thuoat (which 


see below). 

BLUE-COAT SCHOOL. 


See Christ's Hoh- 


BLUE-F1SH ( Temnodon or Punwtomus salUit(/r), 
a fish common on tho eastern coasts of Amenta, 
allied to the mackerel, but huger, growing to the 


^BLUE-GOWNS, an order of paupera in ScoUmhJ, 
called also the Kings B<dt*nun to whom the lu gj 
annually distributed certain alms on eondibon^f 
their nraving for the royal welfare. Their numW* 
was eq uafto the number of years the king had hv 
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BLUE-GRASS— BODEN8TEDT. 


The elms ooosisted of e blue sown or cloak, e pane 
containing ss many shillings Soots (pennies sterling) 
es the yeersof the king’s sge, end e hedge beering the 
words l Pau and repast which protected them from 
ell lews egeinst mendicity, Edie Ochiltree, who 
figures prominently in Sir W. Scott’s novel The 
Antiqaery, is e type of the class, but probably a 
favourable specimen as compared to those who were 
to be met with in real life. The practice of appoint* 
ing bedesmen was discontinued in 1833, and the last 
of them drew his last allowance from the exchequer 
in Edinburgh in 1863. 

BLUE-GRASS ( Poa pratensit ), an American and 
European pasture grass of great excellence, especially 
abundant in Kentucky. It belongs to the Bame 
genus as the annual meadow-grass [Poa annua) and 
other very common species. In some parts it gives 
excellent hay, but it is chiefly valuable as pasture. 

BLUE JOHN, a name for fluor-spar. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS, the central mountain 
range of Jamaica, the main ridges of which are 
from 6000 to 8000 feet high Also a mountain 
ohain of New South Wales, part of the great Divid- 
ing Range. The highest peak is Mt. Beemarang, 
which attains an elevation of 4100 feet above sea- 
level. The range is now traversed by a railway, 
which attains a maximum height of 3494 feet. 

BLUE PETER, a blue flag having a white square 
in the centre, used to signify that the ship on which 
it is hoisted is about to sail. 

BLUE-STONE, or Blue - vitriol, sulphate of 

oopper, a dark-blue crystalline Balt used in dyeing 
and for other purposes. 

BLUE-THROAT, a bird ( Sylvia nuccica) with a 
tawny breast marked with a sky-blue crescent, in- 
habiting the northern parts of Europe and Asia, and 
occasionally found in Britain. It is a bird of passage, 
and is taken in great numbers in France for the 
table. In beginning to sing it seems to imitate por- 
tions of the songs of other birds, but its own song is 
very sweet. 

BLUE-VITRIOL. See Blue-stone above. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a short gun with a very wide 
bore, capable of holding a number of slugs or bullets, 
and intended to do execution at a limited range 
without exact aim. It went out of use shortly after 
I860. 

BLUNT, John Henry, English theological writer, 
wob born in Lendon on Aug. 25th, 1823, and died 
there on April 11th, 1884. He held various curacies, 
and latterly was appointed to the living of Beverston, 
Gloucestershire. He wrote much, among his chief 
works being Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology (1870); Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ac. 
(1874); History of the English Reformation (1868); 
Household Theology (1865); Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer (1866; revised and enlarged, 1884). 

BLUNT, John James, English divine, was born 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1794, and died at Cam- 
bridge on June 18th, 1855. From 1839 he was 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge. 
Hib works include Sketch of the Reformation in 
England (1832); Undesigned Coincidences in the 
Old and New Testament, an Argument for their 
Veracity (1847); On the Right Une of the Early 
Fathers (1857); History of the Church during the 
First Three Centra (1856); several volumes of 
sermons; Ac. 

BLYTH, a seaport and market town of England, 
in Northumberlandshire, at the mouth of the Blyth, 
which after a course of about 20 miles forms here a 
ama.ll estuary. The town stands on the south bank 
of the river, 12 miles n.e. of Newcastle, is well built, 
has a church in the early English style, mechanics’ 
institute with library and reading-room, petty ses- 


sional oourt and polioe buildings, a memorial hos- 
pital, Ac. The harbour is safe and convenient; them 
are five large docks, and a pier about a mile long 
forming a promenade. The industries include ship- 
building, engineering works, brick-making, Ac.; and 
there are twenty oollieriea within a radius of four 
miles. A very large export trade in coal is carried 
on. In 1808 the number of vessels entered was 
3020 of 1,715,195 tons, and 2978 of 1,670,861 tons 
cleared. The township of Cowpen is contiguous to 
Blyth proper, and is now generally regarded as being 
included in the town of Blyth. The population of 
the urban district of Cowpen in 1901 was 17,803, and 
of the registration sub-district of Blyth, 26,478. 

BOAT -BILL ( Cauoroma eoehlearia), a South 
American bird of the family Ardeidee or herons, 
about the size of a common fowl, with a short and 
very broad bill not unlike a boat with the keel 
uppermost. It has a jiendent plume or crest on the 
back of the head, and large strong wings. It fre- 
quents thick woods on the banks of rivers, and feeds 
on various aquatic creatures. 

BOAT-FLY [Notonecta glauca), an aquatic hemip- 
terous insect which swims on its hack; the hind-legs 
aptly enough resembling oars, the body representing 
a boat: henoe the rame; common in Britain. It 
frequents stagnant waters, swimming rapidly on the 
surface, but diving below whenever the water is dis- 
turbed. In colour it is gray and black, with greeniah 
elytra and white wings. The Hmall insects which 
constitute its food are devoured in veiy large num- 
bers. The female usually deposits the eggs on the 
stemB and leaves of aquatic plants. 

BOATSWAIN (commonly pronounced bfl'sn), a 
warrant-officer in the navy who has charge of the 
sails, rigging, colours, anchors, cables, and cordage. 
His office is also to summon the crew to their duty, 
to relieve the watch, Ac. In the merchant Bervicc 
the name ih given to one of the crew who has charge 
of the rigging and oversees the men. 

BOBBIO, a small town of N. Italy, prov. Pavia, 
the seat of a bishop, with an old cathedral, and for- 
merly a celebrated abbey founded by St. Colum- 
Immius. 

BOB O LINK, See Riok-bunting. 

BOBRUISK, a fortified town of Russia, in the 
government of Minsk, on the right bank of the 
navigable Beresina, 100 miles h.e. of Minsk, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1897), 85,177- 

BOCHOLD, or Bocholt, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of WeBtphalia, on the Bocholter Aa. 
It carries on cotton-spinning and weaving, tanning, 
iron-founding, Ac. Pop. (1895), 16,273. 

BOCHUM, a Prussian town, in the government 
of Amsbcrg, prov. of Westphalia, 6 miles E.N.E. of 
Essen and between 20 and 80 miles n.e. of Diisseldorf. 
It is on the railway from Dortmund to Duisburg, and 
has manufactories of iron, steel, hardware, carpets, 
tobacco, Ac. Pop. (1895), 53,842. 

BODEN-SEE. See Constance, Lake of. 

BODENSTEDT, Friedrich Martin von, Ger- 
man poet and miscellaneous writer, born in 1879. 
He studied at Gottingen, Munich, and Berlin, and 
becamo tutor to the young Prince Gallitzin at 
Moscow. Having obtained an educational appoint- 
ment at Tiflis he published a work on the peoples of 
the Caucasus (1848), and A Thousand and One Days 
in the East (1849-50), which were very successful, 
In 1854 he was appointed professor of Slavic at 
Munich, and in 1858 was transferred to the chair 
of Old English. He subsequently was theatrical 
director at Meiningen, and travelled and delivered 
lectures in the Umted States. Among the best of 
his poetical works are the Songs of Mirza-Schaffy, 
purporting to be translations from the Persian, but 
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really original, which have passed through more ! 
than 160 editions. He published translations from 
Marlow* Ford, Webster, and other contemporaries 
of Shakspere, translated Shakspere’s Sonnets, and 
with other writers joined in a new translation of 
Shakspere's dramatic works (1866-72, 0 vols.). He 
died in 1892. 

BOEHM, Sib Joseph Edgar, R.A., sculptor, 
born at Vienna, 1834, of Hungarian parents. He 
studied art in England in 1848-51, subsequently in 
Italy, Paris, and Vienna, and settled in England in 
1862, becoming naturalized in 1865. He executed 
many statues for public monuments, including those 
to Bunyan at Bedford, Carlyle and Tyndall on the 
Thames Embankment, Beaconsfield and Stanley for 
Westminster, Ac., besides many portrait-busts. In 
1881 he was appointed sculptor-in-ordinary to the 
queen, and in 1889 he was honoured with a baron- 
etcy. He was the fashionable sculptor of his day, 
and though he did some good work much of what 
he produced was but mediocre. His designs for the 

S bilee coinage of 1887 were universally condemned, 
e died Dec. 12, 1890. 

BOGARDUS, James, an American inventor, l)om 
in 1800, died 1874. Among his inventions were the 
'ring-flier* or 'ring-spinner' used in cotton manufac- 
ture (1828), the eccentric mill (1829), an engraving 
machine (1831), and the first dry gas-meter (1832). 
In 1839 he gained the reward offered by the British 
Government for the best plan for manufacturing 
postage-stamps. In 1847 he constructed the first 
complete cast-iron building in the world, and the 
first wrought-iron beams were made from his de- 
sign. His delicate pyrometer and deep-sea sounding 
machine were valuable additions to scientific instru- 
ments. 

BOG-BUTTER, a fatty spermaceti -like mineral 
resin found in masses in peat-bogs, composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogon, and formed by the 
decomposition of peat. 

BOGHEAD COAL, a brown cannel-cool of Scot- 
land, found at Boghead, near Bathgate, and very 
valuable for gas and oil making. 

BOG-OAK, trunks and large branches of oak 
found imbedded in bogs and preserved by the anti- 
septic properties of peat, so that the grain of the 
wood is little affected by the many ages during 
which it has lain interred. It is of a shining black 
or ebony colour, derived from its impregnation 
with iron, and is frequently converted into orna- 
mental pieces of furniture and smaller ornaments, 
as brooches, ear-rings, Ac. 

BOHEA, an inferior kind of black tea. The name 
iB sometimes applied to black teas in general, com- 
prehending Souchong, Pekoe, Congou, and common 
Bohea. 

BOHME. See Boehmx. 

BOHTLINGK, Otto, German Sanskrit scholar, 
was bom at St. Petersburg in 1815. He received 
his education in his native city, and in 1853 removed 
to Germany. In 1842 he returned to St. Petersburg 
and resided there many yean, but latterly lived much 
in Jena and Leipzig. His chief work iB a Sanskrit- 
German dictionary in 7 vols. (St Petersburg, 1853- 
76), prepared in conjunction with Prof. Roth of 
Tubingen. In 1879-89 he issued a smaller edition 
giving the meanings (with considerable additions), 
but omitting the quotations. 

BOIARS, Boyars, an order of the old Russian 
aristooraoy, next in rank to the ruling princes, and 
hearing much the same relation to them as the lesser 
barons of England and Scotland did to the greater 
in the feudal ages. The boiars enjoyed many exclu- 
sive privileges, held all the highest military and 
civil offices, and were so powerful that the ancient 


imperial ukases contained the clause, ‘The emperor 
has willed it, the boisrs have approved it*. The 
order was abolished by Peter the Great, who gave 
its members aplaow in the Russian nobility, 
BOILTNG.SPRINGS. See Geysers. 

BOISE CITY, a city of the United State* capital 
of Idaho, in Ada county, on the right (» ) bank of 
the Boine nver, near the Oregon bou ndar y, and 
about 250 miles n.k. of San Francisco. Within 60 
miles of it there are placer and quartz gold- m i nes, 
and the surrounding country is excellently adapted 
for agriculture and giazmg. Pop. (1890), 231 lj now 

ttVnjut 6000. 

BOJARDO. See Boiardo. 

BOJ OL, one of the Philippine Islands, north of 
Mindanao, about 10 miles by 30 miles. It is woody 
and mountainou \ R ice and gold an its chief pro- 
ductions. Poj . 16/ ,000. 

BQLAMA. See 1 .i r ama. 

BOLAS (that is 1 )/alls ’), a form of missile used 
by the Paraguay Indians, the Patagonians, and 
especially b) iiie Gauchos of the Argentine Re- 
public. It » ni» i U of a rope or line having at either 
end a atom, ball of metal, or lump of ha*dened clay. 
When used it in swung round tin head by one end, 
and then burled at an animal as to entangle it. 

BOLCHOW. See BoLkHurr. 

BOLOMETER, a most sensitive electrical instill- 
ment invented by Langley in 1883, for the measure- 
ment of radiant heat. The instrument contains an 
exceedingly fine platinum wire, which is plated 
successively in different portions of the spectrum; 
and any change m the temperature of the wire, 
however slight, is immediately revealed by the de 
flection of a galvanometer. 

BOM A, a seaport and trading Btation on the right 
bank of the lower Congo, the suat of the government 
of the Congo Free State 

BOMBARD, a kind of cannon or moitar formerly 
in use, generally loaded with stone instead of iron 
balls. Hence the term bombardier. 

BOMBARDIER, originally an artillery soldier 
whose spcciul duties are connected with the loading 
and firing of sholls, grenades, Ac., from bombards, 
mortars, or howitzers. Bombardier is now the «]«‘Cial 
title of a non -commissioned officer in tin British 
artillery ranking with a corporal. See previous article. 

BOMBARDON, a large brass musical instrument 
of the sax -horn kind, and the lowest of these instru- 
ments. It is made in more than one size, and the 
largest is generally of circular form and big enough 
to go round the body of the performer. It is not 
capable of very rapid execution. 

BOMBA8IN. See Bombazine. 

BOMBYX, the genus of mothB to which the silk- 
worm moth (B. mori) belongs. 

BONAIRE ISLAND. See Bukn Ayre. 

BONA HSUS, a st>ecieB of wild ox, the aurochs. 

BONA VISTA, the name of a bay, cape, district, 
and town on the east coast of Newfoundland. The 
greatest width of the liay is 39 miles, and it is 
studded with islands. The town stands near the 
cape, about 70 miles N. by w. of St. Johns. Pop. 

3561. , . . 

BONE-ASH, Bone-earth, the earthy or mineral 
residue of bones that have been calcined so as to 
destroy the animal matter and carbon. It is com- 
posed chiefly of phosphate of lime, and is used for 
making cupels in assaying, Ac. 

BONE-CAVES, caverns containing deposits n 
which are embedded large quantities of the > bom* 
of animals (many of them extinct), tho 

Pleiocene or later geologic periods. See Cave. 

BONE-DUST, bones ground to dust to be used 
as manure. See Bone Manure. 
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BONHETJR, Maeix-Rosa, a distinguished French 
artist and painter of animals, was born at Bordeaux 
on 22nd March, 1822, and received her earliest 
instruction in art from her father. When only 
eighteen years old she exhibited two pictures, Goats 
and Sheep, and Two Rabbits, which gave clear indi- 
cations of talent. Since that time a long list of 
pictures, Tillage in Nivernais (1849); the Horse Fair 
(1853), regarded as her masterpiece; Haymaking 
(1806); Stieep at Pasture (1871); Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau (1873); Monarch of the Glen (1879); &c., 
have made her name famous throughout Europe. In 
1865 Bhe received the Grand CroBS of the Legion of 
Honour. In her pictures of animals Bhe Bhows great 
fidelity to nature and very considerable power of 
delineating life. She travelled in Scotland on one 
occasion, and some of her pictures represent Scottish 
landscapes and domestic animals. She died on May 
25th, 1{J99, at By, a village on the border of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. Her father, two brothers, 
and a sister also made themselveB known as artists. 

BONNIVARD, Francois djc, the ‘prisoner of 
Chillon’, was bom at Geneva in 1496. An ardent 
republican, he took the side of the Genoese against 
the pretensions of the Dukes of Savoy. In 1530 he 
fell into the hands of the duke, and was imprisoned 
till 1536 in the castle of Chillon, when the united 
forces of the Genevese and the Bernese took Chillon. 
He died at Geneva in 1570. Byron’s poem, The 
Prisoner of Chillon, duals with his sojourn in prison. 

BONNY, a river of W. Africa, one of the mouthB 
of the Niger. The town of the same name is situ- 
ated on the eastern bank of the river near its mouth. 
It has a good harbour and does a considerable trade 
in palm-oil, but the climate is unsuitable for Euro- 
peans. Pop. about 8000. 

BOOLE, Gkohok, English mathematician and 
logician, was born at Lincoln on Nov. 2nd, 1815, 
and died at Cork on Dec. 8th, 1864. Educated in 
his native place, he opened a school in his twentieth 
year, and by private study gained such proficiency 
&n mathematics that in 1849 he was appointed to 
the mathematical chair in Queen's College, Cork, 
where the rest of his life was spent. In 1857 the 
universities of Dublin and Oxford conforrcd on him 
the degrees of LL.D. and D.C.L. respectively. In 
mathematics he wrote on Differential Equations ; 
General Method in Analysis ; Tho Comparison of 
Transcendents, Ac. In logic ho wrote An Investi- 
gation of the Laws of Thought (1854), an amplified 
edition of his earlier Mathematical Analysis of Logic 
(1847), a profound and original work, m which a 
symbolic language und notation were employed in 
regard to logical processes. 

BOOM, a town in Belgium, about 10 miles south 
of Antwerp. Its chief industries are tanning, salt- 
making, and brick-making. Pop. (1897), 13,838. 

BOOSSA. See Boussa. 

BOOT, an article of dross, generally of leather, 
covering the foot and extending to a greater or less 
distance up the leg. The sandal formed the chief 
foot-oovering amongst the Greeks and Romans, and 
it is still in common use amongst Eastern nations. 
The boot, projMjrly so called, came into uso as part 
of the warrior’s equipment about the fourteenth or 
fifteenth oentuiy, and since then it has assumed 
many different form^ne jack -boot, a kind of 
top-boot not yet altogether discarded, was in com- 
mon use during the latter half of the seventeenth 
oentuiy, but was to a great extent displaced by the 
Hessiafi, which in its turn has given way to more 
recent formB. See Shoes and Shokma king.— The 
name was given to an instrument of torture made 
of iron, or of irop and wood, fastened on to the leg, 
between which and the boot wedges were introduced 


and driven in by repeated blqws of a mallet, with 
such violence a a to crush both musales and bones. 
The special object of this foon of torture was to 
extort a confession of guilt from an accused person. 

BOOTH, Edwin Thomab, an American actor, son 
of the distinguished English actor, Junius Brutus 
Booth (1796-1852; Bpent most of his life in the 
U. States). He was bom in 1833 near Baltimore, 
and made his first appearance at Boston in 1849. He 
was eminent for hiB impersonation of Shaksperian 
characters, Othello, Richard III., I ago, Shylock, 
Ac., and was regarded as the leading American tra- 
gedian of his time. In 1882 he mode a professional 
tour in Europe, and was favourably received. He 
died in 1893. His brother John Wilkes Booih 
(bom 1838), also an actor, was the murderer of Pre- 
sident Lincoln, April 14, 1865. He was shot by 
those who sought to bring him to justice. 

BOOTH, Rev. William, ‘General’ Booth, was 
bom at Nottingham on April 10, 1829, and edu- 
cated privately. He was for some years a minister 
of the Methodist New Connexion, but resigned in 
1861 in order to be free to devote himself to evan- 
gelistic work throughout the countiy. In 1865 he 
began the Christian Mission in the East End of 
London, an organization which thirteen years later 
assumed the name of the Salvation Army. The 
Army is organized throughout on military principles, 
and under Mr. Booth’s able guidance has developed 
enormously. (See Salvation Army.) In 1890 liis 
scheme for ameliorating the condition of the more de- 
graded and vicious classes in England was propounded 
in his book, In Darkest England and the Way Out, 
and the funds li Wally subscribed for this work ha\ o 
enabled him to extend very considerably the oper- 
ations of tho Army. He has written many other 
works and has established several weeklies and 
monthlies. He has travelled extensively in connec- 
tion with his various benevolent schemea 

BOPPAItD, an ancient walled town of Rhenish 
Prussia, distnet of Cnblentz, on the left bank of 
the Rhine, nlmut 10 miles south of Cohlentz, for- 
merly an imperial city. It contains an old Roman 
Catholic church in late Romanesque style; a church 
of the old Catholics, dating from 1318; a modem 
Protestant church; a synagogue; Roman Catholic 
seminary, &o. Pop. (1896), 6582. 

BORAGINACE^E, the Borage family, a natural 
order of mostly regular-flowered monopetalous dico- 
tyledons, with alternate rough leaves, four or five- 
parted persistent calyx, five-cleft corolla, five stamens 
alternating with the corolla' lobes, and four-lobed 
ovary producing distinct nutlets in fruit. It con- 
tains a large number of herbs or shrubs chiefly found 
in the northern temperate regions, among them being 
borage (Borago), alkanet (Anchusa), comfrey (Sym- 
phytum), and forget-me-not (MyosotiB). 

BORAS, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Elfsborg, 36 miles east of Gothenburg. It was 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. There are 
some cotton and linen manufactures, and also some 
dyeworks. Pop. (1897), 12,371. 

BORDIGHERA, a town of N.W. Italy, on the 
Mediterranean coast, in the district of San Remo 
and province of Porto Maurizio, a favourite winter 
residence for invalids. Pop. (1881), 2558. 

BORECOLE, a variety of Braaaiea cleracea, a 
cabbage with the leaves curled or wrinkled, and 
having no disposition to form into a hard head. 

BORGERHOUT, a Belgian town, forming a- 
suburb of Antwerp, with bleaching and dyeing works, 
and woollen manufactories, Ac. Pop. ( 1895 ), 81, Sou. 

BORGTT, a district of Africa, in the Western 
Sudan, lying about lat. 10° N., and stretching from 
the Tnftridijtn of Greenwich east to the Niger. It 
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fully in porta, but much of it is well - watered and 
extremely fertile. Amongst its numerous produc- 
tions are rice, grain, indigo, cotton, bananas, and 
■citrons. The inhabitants are Mohammedan. Kiama 
and Wawa are chief towns. 

BORISSOFF, a Russian town, gov, Minsk, 50 
miles north-east of the town of that name, on the 
left bank of the Berezina. Not far from it took 
place the disastrous passage of the Berezina by the 
French in 1812. Bop. (1892^, 19,898. 

BORI8SOGLEB8K, town of Russia, gov. Tam- 
bov, 163 miles south-east of the town of that name, 
with an active trade. Pop. (1892), 20,35r>. 

BORNEO, British North, a British colonial 
■possession, consisting of the north-eastern part of the 
island of Borneo (which see), together with all the 
islands within three leagues of its coast. The area is 
about 31,100 square miles, and the coast-line has a 
length of about 1000. The colony is about equally 
distant from Hong-Kong, Singapore, and Port Dar- 
win in Australia. The interior is mountainous, and 
in Mount Kinibalu, the highest peak of the island, 
attains a height of about 13,700 feet, but much of the 
■country is covered by jungle and marsh. The coast 
is well provided with bays anil harbours, among the 
chief being those of St. Lucia, Darvel, SanduLm, 
and Labuk. Though its nvera are shorter than 
those of the rest of the island, British North 
Borneo is well watered. The soil, especially in the 
river valleys, is very fertile. The economic vege- 
table products are numerous and important, but diffti 
little from those of Borneo generally. The flora is 
rich in pitcher-plants, rhododendrons, orchids, ferns, 
and other striking and beautiful plants, the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Kimhalu being especially in- 
teresting. In respect of its fauna British North 
Borneo resembles the reRt of the island, but the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and wild cattle (/ ios banteny) 
are almost or quite reHtrictod to it. Both gold and coal 
occur in thecolony. Tobacco is successfully cultivated, 
chiefly in the north and east; coffee, coco-nuts, gam- 
bier, pepper, hemp, rhea, india-rublier, tapioca, and 
sweet-potatoes are also among the vegetable products 
grown ; and the country is well adapted in parts for 
the cotton plant. There aro one or two cutch fac- 
tories, saw-mills, and engineering works. The trade 
is of Bteadily increasing importance. The exports 
■amounted to £288,585 in 1898, and the imports to 
£241,909. The chief articles of export are tobacco, 
cutch, timber, gutta-percha, sago, rattans, and india- 
rubber; and the imports are rice, grain, flour, cloth, 
machinery, telegraph and railway materials, tolmcco, 
opium, oils, fruits and vegetables, Ac. The trade is 
mostly carried on with Singapore, Hong-Kong, and 
the Philippines. There is very little direct trade 
with the United Kingdom. The timbor trade with 
China is growing. A line of telegraph connects Mem- 
pakul, near Labuan, with Sandakan, and a railway is 
being constructed from Brunei Bay towards the 
interior. A telegraphic cable connects the protec- 
torate with Singapore. There are no roads of im 
portance as yet. The climate is tropical, but not 
unhealthy, except in marshy districts. The rainy 
season extends from October to February, April and 
May being the driest months, but rain falls in abun- 
dance in every month. The present capital is San- 
dakan, possessed of an excellent harbour; and other 
important towns are Kudat, the former capital, on 
Marudu Bay; Gaya, the port of the chief cattle 
district ; Silam, on Darvel Bay, with experimental 
gardens. The history of British North Borneo dates 
from 1877, when a British company was formed 
to administer territories obtained from the sultans 
of Brunei and Sulu. In Nov, 1881, the British 
North Borneo Company waa chartered, and in 1888 


its position was strengthened by tho declaration of 
a British protectorate over the territory belonging to 
it. In 1889 the island of Labium waa placed u nd er 
the administration of the company. The territory is 
under a governor appointed by the court of directors 
in Tiondon, subject to tho approval of Lhe colonial 
secretary. For administrative purposes nine pro- 
vinces have Ix'tn formed. A small Sikh police feme 
serves to maintain order. Education u at present 
earned on only in schools attached to churches ami 
missions. Thin* lire several Protestant chuixhoa 
and schools, and the Roman Catholics have mis- 
sionary priest* Rt woik. The revenue pnqstr, exclu- 
sive of the procwtls of land sal.«, was *49,171 in 
1898, tho expenditure being *38,728. The rt Venue 
is derived fmn lu.d nnd nth r rents, (uatoms dutuw, 
licenses, a p 11 i of 2 k. p,- juir on natives, Ac 
There is no public it lit. Accounts are kept in dollars 
and cents, the dollar borne mill'd at 2a. The popu- 
lation is estinm i Mi at 1 70,000 and consists of Malays, 
Sulus Fill , n. >n, and nutiw tubes, besides Chinese 
truders nnd i ,i huh rs. The Malays and allied tribes 
profit Mnh.ininud.iuiMn 
B()R()( l KKINE, a compound obtained ly 
thf union of lione acid with glycerol in the pro 
portion of 31 to 18 at 392° V. It is transput • at, 
and of a yellow colom It is a powerful antiseptic, 
and l>eing petfectly harmless is as useful m tho 
preservation of fiuit, Ac., ss m surgery, Ac. 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH, m law, ,i mode of de- 
scent in some ancient boroughs and manors, in 
which the owncr‘n youngest son, or ins youngest 
brother (if he has no wsue), ih the heir It is evi 
dently a custom of Saxon origin, and is so named to 
distinguish it from the Noiman customs. It still 
holds in a few places. 

BORROWING DAYS, the List thiee tlayR of 

March, Okl Style; the popul.u notion 'sung, in Scot- 
land and some partH of England, that they wero 
borrowed by March from April. The fiction is of 
great antiquity, and probably aioBe in the observa- 
tion of a frequent wmtiy relapse about tho end of 
March. 

BORSAI), a town of Tndia, Bombay Presidency, 
lietween Baroda and Amudabod, and distant from 
each about 40 miles. Pop. (1891), 12,159. 

BORY DE SAINT VINCENT, Jean IlAmsTK 
George Marie, French naturalist, bom 1780, died 
1846. About 1800-2 he visited the Canaries, Mau 
ntius, and other A frit an islands. He afterwards 
served for a time m the army, and conducted scien- 
tific expeditions to Greece and to Algiers Among 
his chief works are Annales des Sciences Physiques 
(8 vols., 1819-21); Voyage dans los quatrt princi- 
pals lies des Mere d’Afnque (3 vola, 1804); Ex- 
pedition Scientifique de Moree (3 vok, 1832); 
L’Homme Essai zoologique sur le Genre Humam 
U vols., 1836). 

BORYSTHENES, the ancient name of the 
Dnieper. . , , t 

BOSCH-VARK, the bush-hog or bush-pig off 
South Africa (Choiropotaviua or Potavwcfueru* 
afriemua), one of the swine family, about j feet 
long, and with very huge and strong tusks. . The 
Kaffirs esteem its flesh us a luxuiy, and its tusks, 
arranged on a piece of string and tied round the 
neck, are considered great ornaments. 

BOS WORTH, Joseph, English phiblogwt.was 
bom in Derbyshire m 1789. Educated at Repton, 
Aberdeen and Trinity College, he was ordained 
18U. and after Ufa* livings m 

England was Bntish chaplain at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam for twelve years. He devoted much time 
to researches in Anglo-Saxon and its oognated»j 
lects, the result of his studies appearing from time to 
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time, His chief works ore his Anglo-Saxon G mm mar; 
Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language; and Com- 
pendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. In 
1867 he was presented to the rectory of Water Shel- 
ford, Buckingham, and next year was appointed 
Rawlinson profaaaor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, a 
paal which he held till his death in 1870. He was 
MJL.' and LL.D. of Aberdeen; Ph.D. of Leyden, 
Ada D.D. of Cambridge. In 1867 he gave £10,000 
in establish a professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Cam- 
bridge. He left a certain amount of materials that 
he had accumulated for a new edition of his larger 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, and these have bran 
utilised and greatly adaed to by Professor Toller 
of Manchester in the copious Dictionary which has 
l>een published under his editorship by the Claren- 
don Press. 

BOTANY BAY OAK, a name of trees of the 
genus Catuarina. See Berk-wood in Supp. 

BOTANY BAY RESIN, acaroid resin, which 
see in Supp. 

BOTARGO, a relish made of the salted roe of 
the mullet or tunny, used on the Mediterranean 
coasts. 

BOTAURUS, the bittern genuB of birda See 
Bittern. 

BOT-FLY. See Gad-ply. 

BOTHIE (Gael, botkag, a oot), a house, usually of 
one room, for the accommodation of a number of 
work-people engaged in the same employment; 
especially, a house of this kind in parts of Scotland, 
in which a number of unmarried male or female 
farm servants or labourers are lodged in connection 
with a farm. Bothies are most common in the 
north-east of Scotland, and are chiefly for the accom- 
modation of unmarried male farm servants engaged 
on the larger farms, who as a rule have to do their 
cooking and keep the bothie in order for themselves. 
The bothie system has often been condemned. 

BO-TREE, the Ficus reltgioaa , peepul, or sacred 
fig-tree of India and Ceylon, venerated by the 
Buddhuts and planted near their temples. One 
specimen at Anuradhapoora in Ceylon is aaid to 
have been planted before 200 B.o. It was greatly 
shattered by a storm in 1887. See Peepul. 

BOTTGER, or BirmoER, Johann Friedrich 
German alchemist, the inventor of the celebrated 
Meissen porcelain. See Chinawark. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro, or Alessandro, a cele- 
brated Florentine painter, whose real name was 
Filipepi, but who took the name of his first master, 
was born in 1447. He was one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Filippo Lippi, the Carmelite, and 
is reckoned the richest and most fanciful colourist 
of the Florentine school. He excelled both in devo- 
tional and mythological subjects, and was an admir- 
able painter of flowers. He painted three of the 
fresooes on the walla of the Sistme Chapel, and a 
celebrated example, ‘The Virgin and Christ sur- 
rounded by the celestial hierarchies ’, was formerly 
in the Hamilton Collection. He tiecame an ardent 
follower of Savonarola, and is said latterly to have 
neglected his art and suffered many privations. He 
died m 1516. He is said to have l>een one of the 
engravers of a celebrated series of illustrations exe- 
cuted by Florentine artists dfwards the close of the 
fifteenth century, notaE|| a set of nineteen designs 
for the Divina Commedia of Dante (1471). 

BOTTLE-NOSE ( Hyperoddon rostratus\ a kind 
of whale, of the dolphin family, 20 to 28 feet long, 
with a beaked snout and a dorsal tin, a native of 
northern seas. Bottle-noses are frequently stranded 
on the shores of Britain. Spermaceti and a kind 
of sperm-oil are obtained from it. The casing- 
whale is also called bottle-nose. 


-BOWSTRING-HEMP. 

BOTTLE-TREE {DdabecKca rupcstric), a tree of 
North-eastern Australia, order Sterculiacea, with a 
stem that bulges out into a huge rounded mass. It 
abounds in a nutritious mucilaginous substance, used 
by the natives as an article of food. 

BOUGIE, a fortified seaport on the coast of 
Algeria, well situated for trade, which it carried on 
in the 'middle ages to a greater extent than now. 
.though under French rule it is again prosperous, 
exporting wax, honey, grain, Ac. Pop. (1806), 6610. 

BOULDER, a rounded water-worn stone of some 
size; in geology, applied to ice- worn and partially 
smoothea blocks of large size lying on the surface of 
the soil, or embedded in clays and gravels, generally 
differing in composition from the rocks in their 
vicinity, a fact which proves that they must have 
been transported from a distance, probably by ice. 
When lying on the surface they are known as erratic 
blocks. The boulder-clay in which these blocks arc 
found belongs to the post -tertiary or quaternaiy 
period. It occurs in many localities, consists of a 
compact clay often with thin beds of gravel and 
sand interspersed, and is believed to have been de- 
posited from icebergs and glaciers in the last glacial 
period. Its colour varies according to the prevailing 
character of the rocks in the district wnere it u 
found, but it is commonly blue or red. Fossils and 
shells of other formations have been found embedded 
in it. It occurs throughout Scotland, in Northern 
and Middle England, Germany, Russia, and other 
countries, being known in Scotland as till. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, 
in the department Seine, south-west of Paris, of 
which it is a suburb. It is from this place that 
the celebrated Bois de Boulogne gets its name. 
Pop. (1896), 86,984. 

BOURG. See Bourg-en-Bresbe. 

BOURGAS. See Burgas. 

BOUSSING AULT, J kan Baptiste J obeph Dieu- 
donnA, French chemist, was born at Paris on Feb. 
2nd, 1802, and died there on May 12th, 1887. He 
went to S. America in the employment of a mining 
company, and made extensive travels and valuable 
scientific researches there. Returning to France 
he became professor of chemistry at Lyons in 1889, 
was made a member of the Institute, and then 
made Paris his chief residence. His works deal 
chiefly with agricultural chemistry, and include 
Economic Rurale (translated into English and Ger- 
man); Memoires de Chimie agricole et de Physiologic; 
Agronomic, Chimie agricole, et Physiologic, Ac. 

BOVID^E, the ox family of animals, including 
tho common ox, the bison, buffalo, yak, zebu, Ac. 
They are hollow -horned ruminant animals, generally 
of large size, with broad, hairless muzzles and stout 
limbs, and most of them have been domesticated. 

BOWMAN, Sir William, English anatomist and 
Burgeon, was bom at Nantwich on July 20th, 1816. 
He was for some time surgeon to King's College 
Hospital, London, and professor of physiology and 
anatomy in King’s College, and was especially dis- 
tinguished as an ophthalmic surgeon. He gained 
the Royal Society's royal medal for physiology in 
1842. In 1880 Cambridge, and in the following 
year Edinburgh, conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. He was connected with a large number 
of scientific societies both British and foreign. He 
was collaborator with Todd in the great work on 
the Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man 
(5 vols., 1845-56), and he also wrote on ophthal- 
mology. His baronetcy was conferred on him m 
1884; and he died in London on Mar. 29th, 1892. 

BOWSTRING-HEMP, the fibre of the leaves of 
an East Indian plant, or the plant itself, Sanseviera 
zeylanica, order Liliaoes, so named from being mane 
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1 ranks of the Dee, midway between Ballater and 
Braemor village (Castleton of Braettari. 

BRAHMO-HOMAJ, or the Theistic Church of 
India, waB founded m 1880 by an enlightened Broil- 
man, who sought to purify kia religion from im- 
purities and idolat riea, Thia church* while accepting 
what religious truth tlie Vedas may contain, rejects 
the idea of their spinal infallibility, and founds its 
faith on principles nt reason. The members do not 
in principle recognise the distinction of caste, and 
have made great efforts to weaken thia as Mill us 
other prejudice ft nnongst tliur countrymen. 

BBJULK-CORAIj, <oial of the genus Meandriua, 
so called from th« i* tv>undud shape and convolutions, 
See flcLKKODRKMr and Sci.kiuhiamio Coral. 

BRAINTk EE, a town of England* in Essex, alxiut 
40 miles noit.i east of London, on the Great Eastern 
Railwny 11 .lands high, is well drained and lighted, 
and amply supplied with water from an artesian 
well. It contains a church and several cha^K 
county court, com exchange, a large school, masonic 
hall, ifcc , and there are crape, silk, and damask 
manufactures. Bop. (1891), 6803; (1901), 6330. 
BRAKE. Htc Bracken. 

BRAMBL1NG, or Bramble- KINO) i the mountain- 
finch (Frinyillu moutifrinyiUa ), larger than the 
chaffinch, and v cry like it. It breeds ir the noi tfi 
of Scandinavia, and visits Britain and the south of 
Europe m wintci. 

BRANCHIAE Sec Gii.lh in Hupp, 

BRAN CHIOG AHTEKOFOD A, gasterepodous 
molluscs whose respiration is aquatic, Tieing generally 
effected by means of external branchne or gills. 
They include a great many animals with univalve 
shells, as whelks, limits, i one -shells, periwinkles, 
cowries, &c., also sea-hares, sea-slugs, Bea-U inonn, 
and the heteropoda. 

BRANCO, Rio, a river of N. Brazil, a tributary 
of the Rio Negro. It is 400 miles m length, hot 
250 miles from its confluence with the K'< Negro 
navigation is blocked by falls. 

BRANDENBURG, New, a town of Germany, in 
Mecklenburg -Htrelit/., with a grand ducal palace. 
Bop. (1895), 9719. 

BRANDON, a rising town of Canada, m Manitoba, 
on the right hank of the Assinilioine, 182 miles 
wost of Winnipeg. Jt is on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and has a trade in gram. Bop. (1896), 
4591. 

BRANKURSINE. See Acanthaceje. 
BRANT. Hee BuaNBT. 

BRANTFORD, a flourishing town of Canada, 
* in the province of Ontario, on the Grand Rivei 
(which is navigable), 24 nnleH w.s w. of Hamilton 
It bus railway machine-shops foundries cotton and 
woollen mills, and other manufactoiics. U is ail 

_ important railway junction, and can us on an active 

Archbishop of Canterbury, bom about 1290, died trade. Pop. ( 1891 ), 12 ,^ 3 ; (lf(01),lM19. 

1349. He was distinguished for hisvariod learning, | BRASSEUR DE BOL R ,’ h _ 

and more particularly for his treatise De Causa Dei Etienne, French writer on l He 

contra Pelagium, an extensive work against the seology, and ethnology, bom , America 

x.. ■ „ - the onesthood. wa* ftent to Wortn America 


manufacture, 

BOX. Bee Box-tree, 

BOX -ELDER, the ash-leaved maple ( Ncgundo 
aeeroidet, or, more commonly now, Acer Negundo ), a 
small but beautiful tree of the U, States, from which 
sugar is sometimes made. 

BOY ABB. See Boiabs in Supp. 

BRACELET, a short pieoe or combination of pieces, 
generally more or less triangular in outline, and pro- 
jecting from a wall or other surface. They may be 
either of an ornamental order, as when dosignod to 
support a statue, a bust, or such like, or plain forms 
of carpentry, such as support shelves, &c. Brackets 
may also be used in connection with machinery, 
being attached to walls, beams, &c., to support a 
line of shafting. 

BRADDON, Mary Elizabeth, Mbs. Maxwell, 
a well-known novelist, bom in London in 1837, 
daughter of a solicitor there. She received her edu- 
cation st home, and early showed signs of literary 
power. After publishing some poems and toloH, in 
1802 she brought out Lady Audley's Secret, the first 
of a series of dever sensational novels, among which 
may be mentioned Aurora Floyd (1862) ; Eleanor’s 
Victory (1803); Henry Dunbar (1864); Rupert God- 
win (1869); Hostages to Fortune (1875); Ishmael 
(1884); The Fatal Three (1888); The Venetian 
(1892) ; Thou Art the Man (1894) ; SonB of Fire 
(1895); London Pride (1896); Under Love’s Rule 
(1897); In High Places (1898); and Rough Justice 
(1898). She conducted the London magazine Bel- 
gravia for some time, and some of her stones first 
appeared there. Her later works do not rely ho 
much on sensational effects for their success as her 
earlier. She is the widow of Mr. John Maxwell, a 
woll-known publisher. 

BRADLAUGH, Charles, English secularist, 
atheist, and advocate of republicanism, was born 
in London on Sept. 28th, 1833. He made himself 
known by liis writings and lectures, and more 
especially by his efforts to gain admission to par- 
liament. Being elected for Northampton in 1880, 
ho claimed the right to make affirmation simply, 
instead of taking the oath which members of par- 
liament take before they can sit and vote, but being 
u professed atheist this right was denied him. 
Though he was repeatedly re-electod by the same 
constituency, the majority of the House of Com- 
mons continued to declare him disqualified for 
taking the oath or affirming; and it was only after 
the election of a new parliament in 1885 that he 
was allowed to take his seat without opposition as j 
a representative of Northampton. He was editor 
of the National Reformer. He died on Jan. 30th, 
1891. See the Life (2 vols., 1894) by his daughter 
and J. M. Robertson. 

BRADWARDINE, Thomas, ‘Doctor Profundus’, 


Pelagian heresy, for oenturies a standard authority. 
He was chaplain and confessor to Edward III., 
whom he accompanied to France, being present at 
Creasy and the capture of OalaiB. Being appointed 
archbishop he hastened to England, but died of the 
black death on reaching London, 

BRADYPUS. See Sloth. 

BRAEMAR, a mountainous district in the b.w. 
corner of Aberdeenshire. It oontains part of the 
Grampian range with the heights of Ben Maulhui, 


ontored the priesthood, wa* h-- - : . 

by the Propaganda, and lived and travelled here and 
i.i Ci ntral America for a number of ycarft, partly in 
the performance of ecclesiastical functions. Among 
his works are Histoire du Canaria G8o2), Hwtore 
des Nations civilises du Mexique et de 1 Ammque 
Centrale (1857-68); Gramatica de la 
(1862); Monuments anciens du Moxwue (186 - ), 

Etudes sur le Systi-me graphiqut et la Langue des 
Mayas (1869-70); &c. 
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BR ASSET, Thomas, an English railway oon> 
tractor, was bora near Chester on Nov. 7th, 1806, 
and diod at Hastings on Dec. 8th, 1870. His 
operations were on an immense scale, and extended 
to moat of the European countries, as well as to 
America, India, and Australia, one of his greatest 
works beug the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
with the great bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. He left a very large fortune. — His 
son, Thomas, born at Stafford on Feb. 11th, 1836, 
since 1886 Baron BrasBey, was civil lord of the 
admiralty from 1880 till 1884, and secretary in 
1884-86. In 1896 he became governor of Victoria. 
He has taken a great interest in naval questions, 
and has published several works dealing with them. 
His other writings treat of political and labour 
questions, and inolude Work and Wages, and Lec- 
tures on the Labour Question. His first wife 
wrote Voyage of the Sunbeam and other works 
descriptive of yachting cruises and travels. She died 
on Oct. 14th, 1887. 

BRAZIL-TEA, a name for mate. 

BRAZZAVILLE, a town on the French side of 
the Congo at tho lower end of Stanley Fool. It 
stands nearly opposite Leopoldville, in the Congo 
Free State. 

BREAD-NUTS, the seeds of the Broaimum 
alioaatrvrn, a tree of the same order as the bread- 
fruit (which see). The bread-nut tree is a native 
of Jamaica. Its wood, which resembles mahogany, 
is useful to cabinet-makers, and its nuts moke a 
pleasant food, in taste not unlike hazel-nuts. 

BREAD-ROOT, Psoralen csculenta, a leguminous 
plant of the United States, with edible farinaceous 
tubers. 

BREEZE, Breeze-fly, a name given to various 
flies, otherwise called gadflies, horseflies, &c. 

BREST-LITOWSKI, a fortified town of Russia, 
in tho government of Grodno, on the Bug, 120 
miles east of Warsaw, an important railway centre 
with a large trade. It is a fortress of the first rank. 
Pop. (1897), 46,642. 

BRETTS AND SCOTS, Laws of, the namo given 
in the thirteenth century to a code of laws in use 
among the Celtic tribos m Scotland, the Scots 1 icing 
the Celts north of the Forth and Clyde, and the 
Bretts being the remains of the British inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Cambria, Cumbria, or Strath- 
clyde, and Reged. Edward I. issued in 1305 an 
ordinance abolishing the usages of the Scots and 
Bretts. Only a fragment of them has been pro- 
Bprvft dt 

BRET WALD A, a title applied to one of the 
Anglo-Saxon tribe-chiefs or kings, who it is sup- 
posed was from time to time chosen by the other 
chiefs, nobility, and eaklormen to be a sort of dic- 
tator in their wars with the Britons. 

BRIALMONT, Hkniu Alexis, Belgian military 
writer, born at Venlo on May 25th, 1821, entered 
the army in 1843 us lieutenant of engineers, and 
in 1877 became lieutenant-general. Among his 
works are Considerations Politujues et Militaires 
sur la Belgique (1851-52); Precis d’Art Militaire 
(1860); Histoire du Due do Wellington (1856), 
translated into English by Gleig; Etudes sur la 
Defense des f^tats et sur Fortification (1863); 
and many works on fftiification. He has fortified 
Namur, Bucharest* Liegfc, and other places. 

BRIAR, Brier, the wild rose. The woll-known 
briar-root tobacco-pipes are not made from the briar, 
but from the root of a large kind of heath (Fr. 
bruylre, heath), Erica arborea, the tree-heath, a 
native of S. Europe, Corsica* Sardinia, Algeria, &c., 
with small, white l fragrant flowers. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN, a town of Scotland, in 


| Stirlingshire, on the border of Perthshire, oo the 
banks of the Allan, about 8 miles north of Stirling, 
with which it is connected by the Caledonian Rail- 
way and a line of tramway cars. Owing to the 
mildness of its climate and the beauty of its situation 
Bridge of Allan is a favourite spring and autumn 
resort for invalids. It is built partly on a plateau 
of considerable height and partly on low ground on 
the banks of the river, and is finely laid out with 
trees and public walks. It has mineral wells. Pop. 
(1891), 3207; (1901), 3240. 

BRIDGEWATER, a town of Nova Scotia, 60 
miles south-west of Halifax. It stands on the river 
La Have in Lunenberg county, has railway offices 
and works, and carries on the lumber trade. Pop. 
(1001), 1816. 

BRIDGMAN, Laura, a blind deaf-mute, bom 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, on Dec. 21st, 1829. 
Till the age of two yeara she was a bright active 
child, when a severe illneBH deprived her of the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell, and partly also 
of that of taste. She was put under the oare of Dr. 
Howe of Boston, and the history of the methods 
by which she was gradually taught to read, write, 
and eventually perform most of tne ordinary duties, 
and even some of the accomplishments of life, is a 
very interesting one. She became herself a teacher 
of persons similarly afflicted, and led an active and 
useful life till her death on May 24th, 1889. See 
her biography by Mary S. Larason (1878). 

BRIER. See Briar in Supp. 

BRIERLEY HILL, a market-town of Stafford- 
shire, England, on the Stour, 9 mileB west of Bir- 
mingham. It has several churches, a town-hall, a 
freo library, &c. The district abounds m coal, iron- 
stone, and clay, and tho inhabitants are mostly 
engaged in the iron rolling-mills, boiler-works, nail, 
chain, anchor, and spade making, bottle- works, pot- 
tones, and malting. Pop. (1891 ),1 1,847; (1901), 12, 040. 

BRI G G , a town of England in Lincolnshire, giving 
name to a parliamentary division of the county. It 
is situated about 16 miles N.E. of Gainsborough, and 
has a trade in com, timber, Ac. Pop. (1891), 3100;. 
(1901), 3137. 

BRILL AT - 8 A V ARIN, Anthelme, a French 
author, who, although he wrote works on political 
economy, archaeology, and duelling, is now known 
only by his famous book on gastronomy, the Physio- 
logic du Goflt, published in 1825. He was bom at 
Bellay in 1765, and after holding several honourable 
positions as a magistrate, died in Paris on Feb. 2nd, 
1826. 

BRINDABAN. See Bindraban. 

BRISTLES, the stiff, coarse, glossy hairs of the 
hog and the wild boar, especially those growing 
on the back; extensively used by brushroakers, 
shoemakers, saddlers, &c., and chiefly imported from 
Russia and Germany. Russia supplies the finest 
qualities, which are worth aliout £50 or £60 per cwt. 

BRISTOL -BOARD, a fine kind of pasteboard, 
smooth, and sometimes glazed, on the surface, em- 
ployed in water-colour painting and other similar 
artistic work. 

BRISTOL-STONE, rock-crystal, or Briatol-dia- 
numd, small, round crystals of quartz, found in the 
Clifton limestone, near the city of Bristol in Eng- 
land. They are used as ornaments. , , 

BRITANNIA, the ancient name of Britain. 
Under the name of Britannia, Great Britain is per- 
sonified as a helmeted woman seated on a globe or 
an insulated rock, leaning with one arm on a shield, 
and the other grasping a spear or trident. 

BRITANNICU8, son of the Roman emperor 
Claudius, by Messalina, bom about a.d. 42, P™ 8011 
a.d. 55. He was passed over by his father for the son 
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of Us new wife A g r ipp ina. This son became the 
emperor Nero, whose fears that he might be dis- 
placed by the natural snooeasor of the late emperor 
caused mm to murder Britannicua. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. See Central 
Africa (British) in Supp. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. See East Africa 
(British) in Supp. 

BRITISH GUM. See Dixtbins. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. See Honduras, Brit- 
ish. 

BRITISH LEGION, The, a corps raised in Bri- 
tain in 1885, numbering 10,000 men, under the cnm< 


as a precipitous eminent* or a promontory pro j ect in g 
into a loch, and they are also defended by ditches ana 
embankments, earthen ramparts, and dry atone walla. 
Henoe it u clear that they were intended to aarre as 
places of shelter and defence, and as they are goner* 
ally planted in the neighbourhood of the beat land in 
the districts where they are situated, no doubt they 
were designed to furnish a refuge for an agricultural 
population with their cattle and other belonging* 
For this purpose they are admirably contrived, as 
they form a series of strongholds that could only t* 
reduced by a regular siege, the inmates being safe 
against missiles and even against fin, from the 


mand of General De Lacy Evans, to assist Queen height and strength of the walla. Provided with a 

Isabella of Spain in the wax with Don Carlos. They | sufficiency of food, and obtaining water from a well 

rendered considerable assistance to the queen, defeat- inside the inchr-me, as whs often the case m the 

ing her Carlist rivals in several battles, notably at 1 brochs, the penpU lius shell, ml could hold out for 


Ayetta, during the two years of their campaign. 

General Evans was himself defeated at Ilemani in 
1887, but he subsequently captured that place and 
also several others. He acted in conjunction with 
a naval force under Lord John Hay. 

BR1T ZKA , a kind of small carriage, the huul of 
which is always a movable calash, and having a place 
in front for the driver, and a seat behind for ser- 
vants. 

BKIXEN, an old town of Austria, in Tyrol, 10-1 
miles from Vienna by rail, with a cathedral. Pop. 

^ jjriZA, a genus of grasses, commonly called quak- I implements made of stone — querns, mortars, ih'kIIch, 
ing-grass, maiden’s-hair, or lady’s -tresses. There are txiwls and cups, lamps, &o. Pottery oi larioiis kinds 
about thirty Bpocies, chiefly found in Smith America, was common. Spuming and weaving were evidently 
Two (£. media and B. minor) are natives of Britain, ' A 1 


an mdeiimti 'mu The ulus found in the broths, 
like the structure, themselves, are decided by anti- 
quaries to be feint iu character, and to belong to 
poBt-Uoman tim-w. The broths woro probably built 
in most ca.s vs places of refuge from the ekandi- 
nuvian \ ikine that for uentunus were a scourge to 
many oi tin hump, an coasts, but little or nothing 
of their histoiy is known. The uhas include swords, 
spears, knives, axes, and chiHels of iron, with rings, 
bracelets, pins, and other articles of bronze w »f 
brass. Numerous articles made of the bones atsl 
horns of annuals are also found m the brochs, Willi 


these and other species are sometimes to be found m 
gardens as ornamental plants. 

BROACH (French broche , a spit), a term some- 
times applied to a spire that springs directly from a 
tower, there being no intermediate parapet. 

BROAD CHURCH, a name given originally to 
a party in the Church of England, regarded as being 
midway betwoen the Low Church or Evangelical 
Bection an d the High Church or Ritualistic ; now 
widely applied to the more tolerant and liberal sec- 
tion of any denomination. 

BROCHS, the name commonly given to a certain 
class of edificos peculiar to Scotland. They occur in 
by far the largest numbers in the northern counties, 
including Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles, 
though they are found also in other parts of the 
country, more than three hundred in all being known. 

A broch, as described by Dr. Joseph Anderson, is a 
hollow circular tower of dry-built masonry, rarely 
more than 70 or less than 40 feet in total diameter, 
occasionally at least 60 feet higli, and inclosing a 
circular court or area from 26 to 46 feet in diameter. 
The wall, which may be from 9 to 20 feet thick, is 
carried up solid for about 10 feet, except where it is 
pierced by the narrow passage giving entrance to the 
interior court, or whore chambers are hollowed within 
its thickness and opening off the court. Alxive this 
height there are horizontal galleries in the thickness 
of the wall, each about 6 feet high and 3 feet wide, 
running completely round the tower, except where 
they are crossed by the stair that gives access to 
them, and having peculiarly constructed windows 
placod above each other, and all looking into the 
central area. The only external opening is that of 
the narrow ontranee passage, forming a doorway 
about 6 or 6 feet high, and rarely more than 3 feet 
wide. The passage itself varies from 9 to 18 feet in 
length, and about 4 feet from its outer entrance is the 
place where the door — probably a slab of stone was 
placed, and where the masonry presents features 
intended to enable it to be securely fixed. Many of 
the brochs are built in positions naturally strong, such 


practise <1. Agriculture, hunting, and fisuing fur- 
nished a subsistence; and animal food was furnished 
by tile stag, the roe, the reindeer, the ox, sheep, goat, 
and pig, the whale, porpoise, cod, hull dock, and other 
denizens of the sea. 

BROCKHAUS, Fkieduihi Arnold, rounder of 
the cmim nt German publishing house still earned 
on by his grandsons, was bora 1772, died in 3823. 
In 1811 lie settle! 1 at Altenlwrg, where the first edi- 
tion of the CcmverHutiims-LexiUn was completed, 
1810-11. The business rapidly extended, and he 
removed to Leipzig in 1817. There art. now ohitf 
branches in Berlin and Vienna, and among the liter- 
ary undertakings of the house have been several im- 
portant critical periodicals and some large historic*! 
and bibliographical works. The Conversations Loxi- 
kon distinctively associated with the name of Block* 
haus has now reached a fourteenth edition. 

BROCKTON, a town of the United States, in 


Plymouth co., Massachusetts, alxiut 20 miles south 
of Boston. It has extensive manufactures of boots 
and shoes. Top. (1890), 27,294. , . 

BROGUE (Ir. and Gael. 6m/), a coarse anil light 
kind of shoe made of raw or half-tanned leather, of 
one entiro piece, and gathered round the ItM by * 
thorn? furmorly worn in Ireland and the Highland 
of Scotland. The term is also used of the modeof 
pronunciation peculiar to the Irish, but whether t 
word brogue in tins sense is the same us in tin th 

k BROKEN HILL, a town in the western part of 
New South Wales, at the south of Stanley Range, 
Smt Smiles west of Sydney. 

SuWL A, (1««D. 1MI0; 

"fiwnw 1 ? is -5 

compamed with an ^ ^ fatigue. In 
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occupies double the tame that the inspiration of it 
does; it requires also two efforts rapidly succeeding 
each other, attended by a slight spasmodic action, 
in order fully to accomplish it. The disease is caused 
by rupture of the air-cells, and there is no known 
cure for it. 

BROKERAGE. See Broker. 

BROME, Alexander, minor English poet and 
dramatist, born 1620, died 1666. He seems to have 
been a lawyer by profession, and at one time attorney 
to the court. He iB best known as the author of 
many royalist songs and epigrams. He published 
The Cunning Lovers, a comedy (1654); Fancy’s Fes- 
tivals (1667); Songs and Poems (1661); Translation 
of Horace (1666). 

BROME-GRASS, the name given to grasses of 
the genuB Bromus , Nearly 200 Hpecies have been 
described, occurring both in the Old and the New 
World. Of these eight are enumerated by British 
botanists; they are known by having their spikelets 
many-flowered, two awnless glumes to each floret, 
two pales or valves, the lowermost of which has a 
rough, straight, rigid awn proceeding from below 
the tip of tne valve. They are not neld in much 
estimation by the farmer, but an Australian species, 
B. Sohraden, is strongly recommended as a forage 
plant. 

BRONCHI, the two branches into which the 
trachea or windpipe divides in tho chest, one going 
to the right lung, the other to the left, and ramifying 
into innumerable smaller tubes— the bronchial tubes. 

BRONCHOCELE. See Goitre. 

BRONTOSAURUS, a gigantic reptilian animal, 
of the order Dinosauria, found fossil in secondary 
strata of the Rocky Mountains, having a long neck 
and tail, a very small head, and strong limbi. It 
seems to have lived in swampy localities, and to 
have been herbivorous. Living it must have weighed 
between 20 and 30 tons. 

BRONZE- WING, a name for certain species of 
Australian pigeons, chiefly of the genus Pimps, dis- 
tinguished by the bronze colour of their plumage. 
The common bronze- winged ground-dove (P. chal- 
eoptcra) abounds in all the Australian colonies, and 
is a plump bird, often weighing a pound, much 
esteemed for table. 

BROOKE Rkv. Stopeord Augustus, a distin- 
guished author in various fields, was born in 1832 
at Letterkenny, Donegal. Hu received his early 
education at Kidderminster and Kingstown, and 
after a brilliant course at Trinity Collogo, Dublin, 
where he took first the degree of B.A. and then 
that of M.A, he was ordained m 1857. From that 
year till 1859 he officiated as curate of St. Mat- 
thew's, Marylelxme (London); and in 1876, after 
having held various other clerical appointments, he 
became minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, 
where he officiated till his retirement from regular 
ministerial work in 1894. In 1872 he was appointed 
one of the chaplsins-in-ordmary to the queen. In 
1880 he seceded from the Church of England be- 
cause he could no longer believe some of the cardinal 
doctrines of the ohurch, but till 1 894 he still continued 
to occupy the same pulpit, Bedford Chattel being 
private property. Mr. Brooke has gained a high 
reputation as a preaohjr and writer on religious 
subjects, and also as hut more especially as 

a literary critic and historian of English literature. 
His chief works are Life and Letters of the late 
Frederick W. Robertson of Brighton (1865; origin- 
ally in two vols., subsequently in one) ; Christ in 
Modern Life (1872) ; Theology in the English Poets 
(1874); Primer of English Literature (1876), an 
admirable little work ; Riquet of the Tuft (1880), a 


love drama ; The Early Life of Jesus (1888) ; Poems 
(1888); History of Early English Literature: from 
its beginnings to the acoeasion of Alfred (1892; 2 
vols.), the oxuy work in English treating adequately 
its special subject ; Tennyson : His Art ana Rela- 
tions to Modern Life (1894); The English Poets 
from Blake to Tennyson (1894); Jesus and Modern 
Thought (1894); Tne Old Testament and Modem 
Life (1896); The Gospel of Joy (1898); besides 
several volumes of sermons. 

BROOKLIME ( Veronica Beceabunga ), a Euro- 
pean plant, with blue flowers, common in ditches 
and wet places in Britain, a species of speedwell. 
It is sometimes used in salads. 

BROOM-CORN, BROOM-GRASS ( Sorghum 
vulgare, millet or Guinea-corn), a plant of the order 
of grasses, with a jointed stem, rising to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, extensively cultivated in N. America, 
where the branched panicles are made into carpet- 
brooms and clothes-brushes. The seed is used for 
feeding poultry, cattle, Ac. 

BROOM-RAPE. See Orobanohacea. 

BROSIMUM. See Bread-nuts in Supp. 

BROUGHAM, a close four-wheeled carriage, 
with a single inside seat for two persons, glazed in 
front and with a raised driver’s seat, named after, 
and apparently invented by. Lord Brougham. 

BROUGHAM, John, actor and dramatist, born 
in Dublin on May 9th, 1810 ; died in New York on 
June 7th, 1880. He was at first a student of sur- 
gery, but when thrown on his own resources through 
the death of an uncle he adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession. After a short experience as dramatist, actor, 
and manager, he went to America in 1842. Eighteen 
years later he returned to England, but in 1865 he 
again went to the United States, where he remained 
till his death. He wrote upwards of seventy-five 
pieces, including The Game of Life, Romance and 
Reality, Love’s Livery, The Duke’s Motto, Ac., and 
contributed largely to periodicals. He was well 
known as an actor both in England and in America. 

BROUGHTON, Rhoda, novelist, was born in 
North Wales on Nov. 29, 1840, her father being a 
clergyman. Her chief works are Cometh up as a 
Flower (1867); Not Wisely but Too Well (1867); 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye (1872); Nancj 
(1873) ; Scylla or Chaiybdis? (1895); and Dear 
Faustina (1897). The cleverness and vigour of her 
earlier novels are not well maintained in her more 
recent ones. 

BROUSSONETIA, a genus of trees. See Mul- 
berry. 

BROWN, a colour which Amy be regarded as a 
mixture of red and black, or of red, black, and 
yellow. There are various brown pigments, mostly 
of mineral origin, os bistre, umber, cappagh brown, 
Ac. 

BROWN, Ford Madox, English painter, grand- 
son of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, the author of 
the Brunonian system of medicine, was born at 
Calais on April 16th, 1821, and died at London on 
Oct. 6th, 1893. He studied at Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp, and after a three years’ residence in Paris 
he came to England aJbout 1845. In 1844 and 1845 
he contributed (unsuccessfully) cartoons of the Find- 
ing of the Body of Harold, Justice, and other subjects 
to the competitive exhibition for the frescoes of the 
Houses of Parliament. In 1865 he opened in London 
an exhibition of many of his pictures, including The 
Last of England (1852); The Autumn Afternoon; 
and Work (1865); the last-named having occupied 
him for several years. Only a month Defore his 
death he completed the last of the twelve Man- 
chester town-hall frescoes, on which he had been 
engaged for a long tim e. Among his other works 
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are Lear and Cordelia (1849); Pretty Baa-Lamhe 
(1851); Chauoer at the Court of Edward III. (1851); 
and Cordelia’s Portion. He is generally rated as a 
pre-Raphaelite, but though a close intimacy existed 
between him and the brotherhood, he never actually 
joined them.— His son, Oliver Madox Brown (born 
1866, died 1874), from early boyhood showed re- 
markable capacity both in painting and literature, 
especially prose notion and poetry. His two most 
promising pictures were The Tempest— Prospero 
and the Infant Miranda (exhibited in 1871 at the 
International Exhibition, South Kensington), and 
A Scene from Silas Mamer (1872). Gabriel Denver 
(1873), and some other unfinished novels, liesides 
sonnets and other poems, show wonderful literary 
power in one so young. His Literary Romanis 
were published in 1876. 

BROWN, John, M.D., a genial essayist, was bom 
at Biggar, 22nd Sept. 1810. He wan the great 
grhndson of Dr. Brown of Haddington, tho well 
known theological writer, and son of the pastor of 
a Dissenting church in Edinburgh. Young Brown 
was educated at the high school and umwraity, | shire, 11 
and after serving his medical apprenticeship under 
Prof. Syme he spent a year as an assistant surgeon 
at Chatham. Returning to Edinburgh lie graduated 
as M.D., and began to practise as a physician. His 
leisure hours were devoted to literature, many of 
his contributions appearing in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal, the North British Review, Good Words, 
and other periodicals. Some of these were pub- 
lished collectively in 1858, under the title of Horse 
Subsccivm (‘leisure hours’); and others were col- 
lected after his death, the whole being published in 
three volumes under the same title. Several of his 
short tales (such as Rab and lus Friends, Our Dogs, 

Pet Marjorie, Jeenis the Doorkeeper), on which his 
fame chiefly rests, have been published separately. 

In 1874 the Edinburgh University made lnm hou 
orary LL.D., and two years later ht reemid a 
pension of £100 from the civil list. He died 11th 
May, 1882. 

BROWN BESS, a name familiarly given to the 
old government regulation bronzed flint-lock musket 
formerly used in the British army. 

BROWN COAL, a variety of Lignite (which set). 

BROWNE, Charles Farrar, an American hu- 
morist, l letter known os ‘ Artemus Ward’, was l>om 
at Waterford, Maine, 1834, and died at Southamp- 
ton, England, 1867. Originally a printer, he became 
editor of papers in Ohio, where his humorous letters 
became very popular. He contributed to tlit New 
York journal Vanity Fair from its commencement, 
and latterly became its editor. On ite failure lie 
began lecturing in California and Utah in the States, 
and m England, where he contributed to Punch. 

His writings consist of letters and papers by ‘ Arte- 
mus Ward’, a pretended exhibitor of wax figures 
and wild beasts, and are full of drollery and eccen- 
tricity. The chief of these are Artemus Ward, His 
Book (1862); Artemuh Ward in England (1867), 
und A. W. among thu Mormons (1860). He died 
from pulmonary consumption. 

BROWNE, Hablot Knioht, a celebrated de 
signer of humorous and satirical subjects, and an 
etcher of considerable skill, bettor known by his 
pseudonym of Phiz, was born in London on J une 1 5 th, 

1815. He was educated at a private Bchool, and at 
an early age began to draw caricatures with great 
spirit In 1835 he succeeded Seymour as the illus- 
trator of Dickens’s Pickwick, and so happy and suc- 
cessful was his pencil that he was engaged to illustrate 
Nicholas Nickleby, Dombey & Son, Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, David Coppetfield, and other works of that 
great novelist. He subsequently contributed many 


graphic illustrations to the novels of Lever, Ains- 
worth, Scott (the Abbotsford edition of the Wavarlay 
Novels), and to an illustrated edition of Byron, 
lieaides sending many comic sketches to the illus- 
trated Berials of the time. He died at Hove, 
Brighton, 8th July, 1882. 

BROWNE, Isaac Hawkins, English poet, Iwm at 
Burton-on Trent 1706, died 1760. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to the liai , 
but he did not practise. Ho wroti Design and 
Beauty , Tht Pipe of Tobacco <m which heuniUte 
Pope, Young, Swift, and others); and a I*lin 
poem, Do Aniim lmnmrtalitsto, modelled on Lucre 
tius and Virgil. The last-named mimil high 
commendation from the scholars of his time, and 
has been mverai times translated into English 
Browm had a g n it reputation as a wit and ioiim i 
sationalist. 

BROWN SPAh a name given to some crystal 
lized varieties of dolomite tinged with ]a>mxide of 
iron. 

BHOXBT ItN, a town of Hootland, Linlithgow 
ire, 11 nr 1 - went of Edinburgh, with shale-oil 
work, .nid i oal mines. Pop (1891), 5898. 
BIILANG, tin Malayan sun bear. 

BRUTE, Edward, w brother of Robert I., wl o. 
aftt i distinguishing himself m the war of mdejM’iid 
cnee, erosstd m 11115 to Ireland to aid the m.t ve 
septs against tin* English. Aftir many hucccuuh 
he was cmwmd king of Ireland at Carrukfr rgus, 
but fell m battle near Dundalk in K’18. 

BRUKYS. See llKLKIS. 

BRUNANBURGH, the scene of a tattle ,r 
which Athelstan and the Anglo-Saxons ih feated a 
force of Scots, Danes, iVu, in 987 , locality viry 
doubtful. The battle forms tin subject of om of 
the oldest English (Anglo Saxon) poems. 

BRUNEI, or Bri’NI, a Malayan sultanate under 
British piotection on the >. w. count of Bone o, 
lietween Sarawak and British North Borneo, ex- 
porting sago, gutta-periha, rulibi l, Ac.; pop. r i0,000 
Its capital, also called Brunei is situated it the 
river of same name, about 14 miles 'from its mouth, 
the houses bumg meistly raised alone the water on 
posts. It has a considerable trade, its |K>pUutu>ii 
being 30,000 to 35,000. 

BRUN1. See Brunei in Surp. 

BRUNSWICK BLACK, a varnish made from 
ashphalt, oil, and turpentine, applied to cust-uon 
goods. 

BRUNSWICK GREEN, a pigment ceinsisting 
of copper oxychloride, prepared from copper filings 
or turnings by the action of sal-ammomui. h may 
also be obtained by the action of bleaching powder 
on blue vitrol. The mineral atacuvuU is tin same 
substance. Chronic green and emerald grten an also 
known by this name. 

BRUSH, a well-known implement used for vari- 


ous purposes. 

with stiff hair or fibres, and those with flexible. 
The former are made of hogs’ bnsths wliak- 
bone fibres, vegetable fibres of various kinds (brush- 
grass, palms, Ac.), and sometimes wire is mode 
to serve the same purpose. The latur arc modi m 
hogs’ bristles, or of the hair of the camel, bodgci, 
squirrel, sable, goat, Ac., and are chiefly used for 
painting, the smallest kinds being called r encJ «' 

BRUSH-GRASS ( Andropogon Gryllut), a grans 
of Pouth Europe, with stiff wny roots which an* used 
fm making brushes. 

BRUSH-TURKEY. See Tallkaua. 

BRtJX, a town of Bohemia, on the Biela. in the 
neighbourhood of which arc 

and the famous mineral Hwd 

litz, and Ptlllna. Pop. (1890), 14,136. 


There are two chief varieties, those 
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BRYANT. William Oullin, an American poet, | 
was born on the 3rd November, 1794, at Cummington, 
Weatem Maaaachuaetts, where his father, a man 
of great litemy culture, practised aa a physician. 
Proving himself a precocious boy, he met with every 
encouragement from his father to write verses, which 
he began to do at the age of nine. He prepared, 
when he was but fourteen, a collection of poems, 
which wet* published at Boston in 1809. In that 
volume appeared The Emliargo, the only poem deal- 
ing with the politics of the day he ever wrote. In 
the following year Bryant entered Williams College 
as a student of law, but left without taking a degree 
in 1815, when he was admitted to the liar. In that 
year he became a contributor to the North American 
Review, in which appeared the following year his 
Thanatopsis, a poem m blank verse, which received 
much laudatory criticism. Six years later he pub- 
lished a second collection of poems, which brought 
him into real fame. The principal item in this col- 
lection, The Ages, is a didactic poem, in which he 
sketahes the past progress of the world, concluding 
with a glowing picture of America, and itB occupation 
by the new race. He definitely abandoned law for 
literature in 1825, and went to New York, where he 
founded the New York Review, and a year after 
became the editor of the Evening Post, an old estab- 
lished paper with which he was connected till the time 
of his death. In 1832 he issued another collection 
of pooms, which was republished in Great Britain 
with a preface by Washington Irving. In the sum- 
mer of 1834, accompanied by his family, he came to 
Europe, and travelled through England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, remaining in the latter country 
for a considerable time. In 1845 lie again visited 
Europe, refloating his excursion in 1849, when he 
extended his journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. 
The incidents of these and subsequent journeys both 
in Europe and America were described m letters 
written to the Evening Post, which were reprinted 
in separate volumes entitled Letters of a Traveller, 
and Letters from Spain and other Countries. A com- 
plete edition of his poems up to 1855 was published 
m that year, and m 1863 appeared a small volume 
entitled Thirty Poems. His last works of impor- 
tance are Iuh translations of the Iliad (1870) and the 
Odyssey (1872), translations which many American 
critics rank almve any that had hitheito appeared 
in the English language. Early in 1878 appeared 
Tho Flood of Years, his last poem of any great 
length, in which the poet, in strains that remind the 
reader of Thanatopsis, reviews the life of man as the 
ridge of a wave ever hurrying on to oblivion the 
forms that appear on its surface hut for a moment, 
concluding, however, with the expression of a con- 
fident hope in the future of mankind, evon though 
tho present is most dark and drear. Many of the 
latter years of his vigorous, active life wore spent 
in the beautiful village of Roslyn, near New York. 
On the occasion of uncovering a statue to Mazzini 
(30th May, 1878) he had to stand uncovered for 
about an hour under a burning sun. On his way 
home he fell down some steps at a friend’s bouse. 
This accident was followed by concussion of the 
brain, and on the 12th June ho expired. At tho 
time of his death he was engaged, in conjunction with 
Mr. Sydney Howard GtMt>4b a popular history of the 
United States, the firstAlume of which apjieared m 
1876. He has sometimes been called the American 
Wordsworth, and there iH certainly in Btyant a 
distinct affinity to the didactic side of the English 
poet’s mind. His style, both in poetry and in prose, 
is remarkably clear, simple, and finished, in the 
former occasionally perhaps a little bald. 

BRYCE, James, English historian and politician, 


was bom at Belfast on May 10th, 1833. his father 
James Bryce, LL.D., being a Scotsman well known 
as a distinguished teacher and geologist, and a 
master in the high school of Glasgow from 1846 to 
1874. He received hiB education firstly at the high 
school and University of Glasgow, and latterly at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
with a double first-class in 1862, being in the same 
year elected a fellow of Oriel College. In 1867 he 
became a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. From 1870 
till his resignation in 1893, he was regius professor 
of civil law at Oxford. He entered Parliament in 
1880 as member for the Tower Hamlets division of 
London, and since 1885 he has represented South 
Aberdeen as a Liberal and Home Ruler. He was 
chanoellor of the duchy of Lancaster and a member 
of the cabinet in the Liberal ministry of 1892, and 
two years later he became president of the Board of 
T-rude, a post which he held till the change of govern- 
ment ensuing upon the general election of 1895. He 
is D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow; in 1894 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and many foreign honours have been con- 
ferred on him. His two most important works are 
The Holy Roman Empire (1864, 12th od. 1895, trans. 
into German 1873, Italian 1886, French 1889) and 
The American Commonwealth (1888, 3 vola.), a very 
full exposition of the American constitution, system 
of government and administration, political ma- 
chinery, &c. Ho has alBO written Transcaucasia 
and Ararat (1877), a book of travel ; Impressions of 
South Africa (1897) ; and a large number of maga- 
zine articles. 

BRYONY {Bryonia), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Cucurbitacete, comprising a great 
number of species spread over all the warm and 
ternjierate regions of the globe. About thirty species 
are cultivated in European gardens, of wluch two, 
B. diuica and B. alba, are indigenous. They are 
herbaceous, annual or perennial, hairy or Bcabrous. 
B. dioica, or common biyony, is the only represen- 
tative of itH order in Great Britain. The leaves are 
opposite, cordate, palmate, angular, or trifid, flowers 
axillary in bunches, berries red and poisonous. Tho 
roots of many species, particularly of the two named, 
are thick and fleshy and possets strong cathartic 
properties. The so-called black biyony of Britain 
{Tamm eonimunia ) belongs to a different natural 
order, that of the Yams. It has cordate leaves, 
greenish flowers, red berries, and a black fleshy 
root. 

BUANSUAH (Qyon primcpvus), a wild dog of 
Northern India, supposed by some to be the original 
type of the dog tribe. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and closely resembles tho jackaL They hunt 
in packs of from six to thirty, both by day and by 
night. 

BUB ALINE ANTELOPE {BubaLia maurtta- 
nica), an ox-like antelope of North Africa, of a 
yellowish -brown colour, with horns at first pointing 
forward and outward, and then turning backward. 
It inhabits the desert tracts. 

, BUB ASTIR, an ancient Egyptian town, bo named 
from the goddess Bast, supposed to answer to the 
Greek Artemis or Diana. The cat was sacred to 
her, and the Bubasteia, or festivals of the goddess, 
were the largest and most important of the Egyptian 
festivals. . 

BUBO, on inflammatory swelling of a lymphatic 
gland, usually occurring in the groin, but also else- 
where, especially in the arm-pit. They are common 
accompaniments of venereal diseases and plague. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE, a malignant disease that 
has recently raged in Bombay, Poona, and other 
places in India, apparently a form or variety of the 
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disease ordinarily known as plague, of which buboes 
are a common accompaniment. Haffkine’s system 
of protective inoculation haB been found very effec- 
tive in reducing the mortality caused by the disease. 
See Plague. 

BUCARAMANGA, capital of the department of 
Santander, in Colombia, South America, 185 miles 
n.n.e. of Bogota. It is an important coffee centre, 
and in the neighbourhood are mines of gold, copper, 
and iron. Pop. about 12,000. 

BUCOONIlLE. See Barbkth. 

BUCHANAN, Robert, an English poet and 
novelist, bom at Oaverswall, Staffordshire, on Aug. 
18th, 1841, and educated in Glasgow, where his 
father was a newspaper proprietor and journalist. 
He went to London in 1860, and has since produced 
many works both in prose and verso. His earliest 
volumes of verse — Undertones (1863), Idylls and 
Legends of Inverbum (1865), and London Poems 
(1866) — gained him a good reputation for truth, sim- 
plicity, humour, and pathos, and he has since pro- 
duced various volumes of poetiy which have b * u no 
less well received, such as Wayside Pusies (1866); 
North Coast and other Poems (1867); Book of Orm, 
the Celt (1868); The Drama of Kings (1871); St. 
Abe and his Seven Wives, a satire on Mormon life 
published anonymously (1871); BalladH of Life, L<>\ , , 
and Humour (1882); Tho City of Dream (1888); The 
Wandering Jew (1893). He has also written novels 
—The Shadow of the Sword (1876); The Child of 
Nature (1879); God and the Man (1881); Foxglove 
Manor, &c. ; and a number of plays, including A 
Man’s Shadow (1890) and Dick Shendan (1891), 
He also wrote an admirable Life of the poet David 
Gray. He died at Streatham on June 10, 1901. 

BUCHHOLZ, a town of Saxony, on the Selinia, 
about a mile from Annalierg, with extensive manu- 
factures of laces, trimmings, &e. Pop. (1895), 7991. 

BUCHU. See Bucku in Sui’i*. 

BUCKEYE, an American name for certain species 
of horse-chestnuts. 

BUCK-HOUND, a kind of hound similsr to, but 
smaller than a stag-hound, once commonly used in 
Britain for hunting bucks. The Master of the 
Buck-hounds is still thu titlo of an officer of the 
royal household in England. 

BUCKIE, an important fishing - town on the 
coast of Banffshire, Scotland, with a good harboui, 
and railway connection both with the north and 
with the south. Pop. (1891), 0849; (1901), 6541. 

BUCKLAND, Francis Trevelyan, naturalist, 
son of the Rev. Dean Buckland, was born at Oxford 
on 17th December, 1826. He graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and having studied medicine m Pans 
and London, he was for some time house surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital, when he joined the 2nd Life 
Guards as assistant surgeon, a post which he held for 
nine years. Hw strong passion for natural history 
soon absortied all his thoughts, and he became a con- 
stant contributor to tho Field and other periodicals. 
Latterly ho devoted lumBelf with enthusiasm to 
pisciculture, a subject on which he was long the 
leading authority. His advice on the subject was 
sought by several foreign governments, and he was 
the means of introducing salmon and trout into tho 
Australian and New Zealand waters. He was ap- 
pointed inspector of salmon fisheries in 1867, and 
his reports as commissioner led to the passing of 
several useful acts of parliament. Besides a great 
quantity of pleasant gossipy articles contributed to 
various periodicals, he published Curiosities of Natu- 
ral History (4 vols., 1857-72); a Familiar History of 
British Fishes (1881); the Logbook of a Fisherman 
and Zoologist (1876); &c. He died in London, 19th 
December, 1880. 


BUCKRAM, a coarse textile fabric stiffened 
with glue and used m garments to give them, or 
keep them, in the lonn mt-nded. 

BLCK-rtHOf, a kind ol large leaden shot used 
lor Killimj deer or other large game. 

BUCKSKIN, a kind of soft leather of a yellowish 
or grayish colour, nmdo originally from deer skins, 
but now usually from sheep skins. The softm-w* 
which is its chief iharuetemtic is inquutod by urnm 
oi! or brann in dressing it. The name is also given 
to a kind of twilled woollen cloth without a pile m 
face’. 

BUCKU. the name of several plants belonging i«> 
the Cap* Colony, genua Hurvaitui, ordci lii'tuem-, 
used in medicine, in the form of a pnwdu ui tmo- 
turc, in disorders of the ui mo genital organa. 

BUCZACZ, a Uiv n of \ u rut, in Galicia, on the 
Wtripa, a tubular; 1 the Ihmstir, 90 milts south- 
east of Lemberg. ' .ih which it n connected by nuL 
Pop. (1890), U )t»„. 

BUDAU\ town of India, in the North most 
Provinces, t,n apital of a district of the same name 
in the 1 iik i nd <li vision, some 36 inileB south-nest 
of llarei'U, < 'insisting of an old und anew town, tho 
former ] withy surrounded by ancient ramparts; ther*- 
is a handsome mosque, American mission. Ac, Poo. 
(1891 ), 3f« f ‘J72. 

B U FF AJ .0 - BE PRY (Shfpherdia aryenteu), a 
shrub of the oleaster family, n native of the Slate* 
and Canada, with lanceolate silvery haves and close 
clusters of bright -red and berries altout the si/.e of 
currants, wliuh arc made into preserves und umd in 
various ways. 

BUFFALO GK ASS ( Tnpaacum duct yin >ira), a 
strong-growing N. American glass, so called limn 
having formed a large part of the food of the buffalo, 
und suid to have excellent fattening prcqiertics: 
called also UaiM-yraw 

BUFFER, any nppat Atus for ricadtinng the con- 
cussion Ijetween a moving IkkIv and tile mu on 
winch it stukes. In railway - carnages they arc 
placed in puns at *>ach end, and are fastened Gy 
rods to springs under the hamework to deaden tho 
concussions caused when the velocity ol part of the 
train ib checkod. 

BUGGY, a name given to several apes hh o f cui- 
riages or gigs: m England, a light one horse two- 
whcelcd vehicle without a hood; m the U. States, 
a light one-lioise four-wheeled vehicle with or with- 
out a hood or top: in India, a gig with a large hood 
tu screen tliosu who travel in it Irom the sun’s rays. 
BUGLE. See Horn. 

BUGLE, the common name for Ajwja, il genus 
of labiate plants. Two of the species are British, 
A. riptans , a hedge-side plant with dark lcav«s and 
purplish llowerH, formerly held in high esteem as an 
application to wounds; and A. Cha/intejyytis , Ifellow 
Bugle, a plant which grows m sandy fields. 

B UHU, STONE, BuRRSToNii, u numc given to 
certain Hiheeous or silicco - calcai eous stone*, whose 
dressed surfaces present a burr or keen cutting tex- 
ture, whence they are much used hu millstones. 
The most esteemed varieties arc obtained from the 
upper fresh-water beds of the Pan , basin, and troui 
the Eocene strata of Houtli America. 

BUILDING LEASE, a lease of land for a long 
term of years, usually 99 years, at a rent called 
a ground-rent, the lessee covenanting to erect cer- 
ta.ni edifices thereon, and to maintain the same 
during the term. At the expiration of the lease the 
houses built become the absolute property of the 

^BUITENZORG (‘without care’), a f “ V0 'J nt ® 
residential town in the island of Java, about 36 
S south of Batavia, with which it is connected 
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by rail. It contains a fine palaoe of the governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indite, celebrated botanic 
gardens, Ac. 

BULAU, or Tikub, an animal of the mole family 
(Talpidae) am} genus Oymnura (0. Raffles a native 
of Sumatn and Malacca, bearing a considerable 
resemblance to the opossum. The muzzle is much 
prolonged, the fur pierced by a number of long hairs 
or bristle^ the tail naked, and it is possessed of 
glands which secrete a kind of musk. 

BULBUL, the Persian name of the nightingale, 
or a species of nightingale, rendered familiar in 
English poetry by Moore, Byron, and others. The 
same name is also given in southern and south- 
western Asia to sundry other birds. Ornithologists 
give the name bulbul to any bird of the family 
Pycnonotida. 

BtfLHAR, a town on the southern coast of the 
Gulf of Aden, in British Somaliland, between Ber- 
bers and Zeila. It is an outlet for the produce of 
the interior, the chief exporte being hides, ostnch 
feathers, cattle, sheep, and gum. Pop. 5000. 

BULL, Ole Bounemann, famous Norwegian 
violinist, was born at Bergen on Feb. 5th, 1810, and 
died near Bergen on Aug. 17th, 1880. He secured 
great triumphs both throughout Europe and in 
America by his wonderful playing. He lost all his 
money in a scheme to found a colony of his country- 
men in Pennsylvania, and had to take uguin to his 
violin to repair lus broken fortunes. He afterwards 
settled down at Cambridge, Moss., and had also a 
summer residence in Norway, where he died. 

BULLACE, a kind of wild plum (Prunus insititia ) 
common in many parts of England, but rare in Scot- 
land, used for making jam, &c. 

BULLER, Sift Kedvurh Henry, English general, 
was born in Devonshire in 1839, and joined the 60th 
Rifles as ensign in 1858. In 1862 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and eight years later to 
that of captain. He was a major in 1874, lieutenant- 
colonel in 1878, colonel in 1879, and major-general 
in 1884. He served with his regiment in the Chinese 
campaign of 1860, and on the Red River expedition 
in 1870. During the Ashantee war he acted us quar- 
termaster-general and head of the intelligence depart- 
ment, and gained special mention for hiB behaviour 
in several engagements. He also served with dis- 
tinction during the Kaffir war -of 1878, and the 
Victoria Cross was conferred on him in 1879 for 
his gallant conduct in saving the lives of two 
officers and a trooper of the Frontier Light Horse 
during the retreat at Inhlohanv m the Zulu cam- 

S ugn. He also Berved as chief of the staff to Sir 
velyn Wood in the war against the Boers m 1881, 
and in Egypt in the following year, gaming special 
distinction for his services at Kossassin, Tel-el- 
Kebir, and elsewheie. In the Soudan campaign of 
1884-85 he was chief of the staff to Lord Wolseley, 
and he was in command at the battle of Abu-klea 
when Sir Herbert Stewart had been wounded. 
From 1887 till 1890 he held the post of quarter- 
master-general of the army, and from 1890 till 1897 
he acted as adjutant-general to- the forces. In 
1886-87 he was under -secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and in 1891 he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1882, KJB. in 1885. and G.C.B. in 
1894. In 1899 he wel^lo Natal as commander In 
the war with the Boer republics, and rendered valu- 
able servioes in the relief of Ladysmith, Ac. 

BULLET-TREE, or Bully -tree {Mvmuaopa Ba- 
lata or Sapota Mulleri ), a forest tree of Guiana and 
neighbouring regions, order Sapotace®, yielding an 
excellent gum (the concreted milky juice) known as 
balata, having properties giving it in some respects 


| an intermediate position between gutta-percha and 
india-rubber, and making it for certain industrial 
purposes more useful than either. (See Balata in 
Supp.) The timber of the tree also is valuable. 

BULL RUN, a stream in the n.e. of Virginia, 
flowing into the Ocooquan river, 14 miles from the 
Potomac; the scene of two great battles during the 
American civil war in which the Federate were de- 
feated. The first battle was fought 21st July, 1861; 
'and the second on 80th August, 1862. 

BULLY-TREE. See Bullet-trek in Supp. 

BULOW, Hans Guido von, pianist and com- 
poser, born at Dresden on Jan. 8th, 1830, Btudied 
law for a time, but adopted music as a profession. 
He studied the piano under Liszt, and made his 
first public appearance in 1852. In 1855 he became 
leading professor in the Conservatory at Berlin; m 
1858 was appointed court pianist ; and in 1867 lie 
became musical director to the King of Bavaria. 
His compositions include overture and music to 
Julius Caesar, The Minstrel's Curse, and Nirwana; 
songs, choruses, and pianoforte pieces. He was con- 
sideted one of the tint of pianists and orchestral 
conductqrs. He died in Cairo on Feb. 12th, 1894. 
His widow produced an edition of his Letters and 
Writings (3 vote., 1895-97). 

BULRAMPUR, a town of India, in the Fyzabad 
division of Oudh, the residence of the Maharaja of 
Bulrampur. It has a trade in rice, &c., besides 
manufactures of cotton and other articles. Pop. 
(1891), 14,849. 

BULSAR, a port and town in Surat district, 
Bomlrny, on the eHtuary of the Auranga, some 50 
miles south of Surat, with which it nas railway 
communication. It exports timber, and manufac- 
tures cloth, bricks, tiles, and pottery. Pop. (1891), 
14,779. 

BULUWAYO, or Bulawayo, a rising town of 
S. Africa, in Southern Rhodesia (Matabeleland), 
490 miles by rail north-east of Mafeking, about 
240 miles south-west of Salisbury, with churches, 
schools, banks, hotels, telephones, &c. It was 
formerly the chief town of the Matabele tribe, 
and the royal kraal has been replaced by Govern- 
ment House, which communicates by an avenuu 
i about a mile and a half long with the town proper. 

I It now has railway Communication with Cape Town 
(1361 miles), and extensions north-east to Salis- 
bury and north-west to Wankie on the Zambebi 
are projiosed. Pop. (white), 4000. 

BULWER, Sir William Henry Lytton Earle, 
Baron Dallino and Bulwkr, diplomatist and 
author, elder brother of Lord Lytton, the nove- 
list, was bom in London on Feh. 13th, 1801, and 
died at Naples on May 23rd, 1872. He was 
attached to the, Bntish embassies at Berlin, Bius- 
sols, and the Hague from 1827 to 1830, when 
he entered parliament. In 1837 he was sent as 
secretary of legation to Constantinople; subsequently 
he was minister at Madrid and Washington, and he 
succeeded Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as a m bassador 
at the Porte (1858-65). He wrote, among other 
workB, France, Social, Literary, and Political ; Life 
of Byron; Life of Palmerston; and Historical Char- 
acters. He was raised to the peerage in 1871- 

BUNDER - ABBAS. See Bender -Abbas in 
Supp. 

BUNSEN, Robert Wilhelm Eberabd, an emi- 
nent German chemist, was bom at Gfittingen on 
Mar. 81st, 1811. He studied at Gottingen Uni- 
versity, and at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna; was 
appointed professor at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Cassel, 1836 ; extraordinary professor at the 
University of Marburg in 1888, and ordinary pro- 
fessor there in 1841 ; professor at Breslau in 1851 ; 
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and finally professor of experimental chemistiy at 
Heidelberg in 1852. Among his many discoveries 
and inventions are the production of magnesium in 
quantities, magnesium light, spectrum analysis, mid 
the eleotrio pile and the burner which bear hiB name 
(see below). Among his works are Chemische 
Analyse durch Spektralbeobachtungen (with Kirch - 
hoff, 1861 ; new edn., 1805); GasometriBche Metho- 
den (1857; English by Roaooe); and Anleitung 
zur Analyse der Aachen und Mineral wasser (1874). 
He retired from active teaching in 1889, and died 
on Aug. 16, 1899. 

BUNSEN'S BURNER, a form of gas-burner 
especially adapted for heating, consisting of a tube, 
in which, by means of holes in the side, the gas be- 
comes mixed with air before consumption, bo that it 
gives a non -illuminating smokeless flame. Burners 
of this nature are part of the indispensable outfit of 
a chemical laboratory. 

BUNTING, a name applied to different species of 
inseasorial birds belonging to the section Conirosti'es, 
and included among the finches. The genus Em- 
beriza is that to which the typical buntings belong. 
These birds inhabit both the Old and the New World. 
One special peculiarity is the presence of a knob or 
tubercle on tne palate. The Yellow-hammer (which 
sue) is included in this genus. So also is the Ortolan 
(which see), or Garden Bunting. The Common Bunt- 
ing, par excellence, the Embcriza miliaria of the 
naturalist, is found in spring and summer in corn- 
fields, and hence is also known as the Com Bunting. 
The name 'Lark Bunting’ is also given to it from its 
coloration resembling that of the lark. The food 
chiefly consists of seeds, especially of those belonging 
to various grasses. In autumn and winter the hunt- 
ings assemble in large flocks, and, being fat and in 
good condition, are in great request as delicacies for 
the table. The song is harsh. The nest is built of 
grasses, moss, and hair, and is constructed on or 
near the ground. The eggs, numbering five, are 
gTay-white in colour, tinted with red or purple. 
The Lapland Bunting, Snow Bunting, or Snow Fleck 
( PUotrophanes nivalis ), is noticed in the article Snow 
Bunting. 

BURBAGE, Richard, famous actor and con- 
temporary of Shakspere, was the son of JameH 
Burbage (died 1597), also an actor, and the first 
builder of a theatre in England. lie was bom 
about 1567, and died 1619. He was a member of 
the same company as Shakspere, Fletcher, Hem- 
ming, Condell, and others, and filled all the greatest 
parts of the contemporary stage in turn. He was 
the original Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Richard III., 
and played the leading parts in the plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Webster. Marston, 
&c. Besides being an eminent actor, he seems to 
have been also a successful painter in oil colours. 

BURDEKIN, a river of the N.E. of Queensland, 
with a course of about 350 miles. With its affluents 
it waters a large extent of country, but it is useless 
for navigation. 

BURGHLEY, Burleigh. See Cecil. 
BURGUNDY BITCH, a resin got from the 
Norway spruce (Abies cxoelea) and several other 
pines. It is used in medicine as a stimulating 
plaster. It takes its name from Burgundy in 
Franoe, where it was first prepared. 

BURITI, a South American palm ( Mauritia vini- 
/era) growing to the height of 100-150 feet, prefer- 
ring marshy situations, and bearing an imposing 
crown of fan-shaped leaves. A sweet vinous liquor 
is prepared from the juice of the stem, os also from 
the fruits. 

BURKE, Robert O’Hara, an Australian explorer, 
born in county Galway, Ireland, in 1820, and died 


in Australia on June 28th, 1861. After serving in 
the Austrian army he went to Australia, and after 
seven Years' service at* inspector of police was ap- 
pointed commander of an expedition to cross the 
continent of Australia from south to- north. Ho 
and his associate Wills reached the tidal water* of 
"“ e Flinders river, but both perished of starvation 
on the return journey. 

BURLINGTON, a city of the United States, u 
Iowa, on the Mississippi, with a Baptist college, and 
manufactures of agricultural implement*, fte. poo. 
(1890), 22,565. -~A1bo a dty of New .Turney, on the 
JJelftwart, 7 miles above Philadelphia. Pop (1890), 
7264. 

BURNABY, Frederick Gvhtavur, F.n U h»h sol- 
dier and traveller, was born at Bedford on March 
3rd, 1842, being m won of the K«\ (}. A. Burnaby. 
He was educated at Bedford and Harrow, and entered 
the Royal Horn** Uuards m Ins eighteenth year as 
cornet. In 1%: he lieesiniu lieutenant, in 1806 
captain, msior in 1879, lieutenant colonel in 1880, 
and finally, m 1881, lie was ap}»oi»ted colonel, a rank 
which ht Ih Id till his death, four years later. In 
1875 he madi Ins famous nde to Knivu — a journey 
that presented great difficultly. During the ride, 
which h" undertook partly I >c cause lie had learned 
that the Russian government kept Ruroiieun*. out 
of Central Ahir, lie suffered severely from the intense 
cold prevailing at the tune when he inwmd the 
steppes. In 1870 he rode through \siAtic Turkey 
and Persia. Of Ixith these journeys he published 
narratives, namely, Ride to Khiva (1876. eleventh 
edition 1877, new edition 1884), and On Horseback 
through Asia Minor (1877). In 1885 (dan 17). 
while serving as lieutenant -colonel of the Royul 
Horse Guards in the Egyptian campaign, he was 
killed at the battle of Abu-Klea. 

BURN AND, Francih Cowley, editor of Punch, 
was bom in November, 1836, and educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He at first studied 
with a view to entering tho Church of England, but 
when in 1858 he becume a Rouinn Catholic he de- 
voted himself to legal studies, and was called to tho 
liar in 1862. By that year he had already achieved 
some success os a writer, and in const* [U -nee he 
seldom practised. After about a year’s connection 
with Fun he joined the staff of Punch in 1863, be 
coming editor m 1880. His book, Hapny Thoughts, 
republished from Punch, achieved considerable i«»pu- 
larity, and went through several editions. Other 
successful productions of his are the extravaganzas, 
New Light on Darkest Africa, and Ride to Khiva 
(making fun out of H. M. Stanley and Colonel Burna- 
by reflectively), and the parody on Ouida's novel, 
Strathmore, which he published under tbc title of 
Strapmore. Numerous plays have come from his 
pen, mostly of the nature of burlesques and light 
comedies, such as the plays Black-eyed Susan (a 
burlesque of Douglas Jerrold’s drama) and the 
Colonel. In 1 879 he issued a history of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, which he had founded at Cambridge 
University. He collaborated with Sir A. Sullivan 
in The Chieftain, a jday produced in 1894, and other 
works. He was knighted m 1902. 

BURNE-JONES, Sir Edward, painter, born 
Aug. 28, 1833, at Birmingham, received his early 
education at King Edwards School there. In 1852 
he went to Exeter College, Oxford, where he was 
a fellow -student of William Moms, and afterward* 
became acquainted with A. C. Swinburne (who dedi- 
cated hiTPoems and Ballads to lnm). His flint 
intention was to enter the Church of England, and 
it was not tiU he hod reached his 
year that he seriously devoted himself to art studies, 
but, going to London in 1855, ho came under the 
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influence of D. G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, and soon attained considerable sucoeas 
in various departments of artistic work. In 1859 he 
set out on a journey through Italy in order to see 
the productions of the early Italian painters and 
sculptors, and on his return to England he gave in 
his stained -class designs and his pictures splendid 
promiso of nis subsequent tnumplw. In 1865 he 
began a series of illustrations to Morris’s Earthly 
Paradise, and he also executed some seventy designs 
for the Story of Cupid and Psyche, besides pictures 
dealing with the same subject. He was elected a 
member of the Old Society of Painters m Water- 
colours in 1864, but withdrew from it in 1870, and 
from this year till 1877 he scarcely ever exhibited in 
London. In the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition of 
the latter year, however, his works formed the chief 
attraction. He received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1880, was elected in 1885 Associate of 
the Royal Academy, a position which he resigned 
in 1893 (having oidy exhibited one picture at the 
Academy, The Depths of the Sea), and he was created 
a baronet in 1 804. He died in London on June 17th, 
1898. His most important pictures are Day, Night, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter (1867-68); The 
Wine of Ciroe (1869); Chant d’Amour (1873); Be- 
guiling of Merlin (1877), an illustration of Tenny- 
son's Merlin and Vivien ; Six Days of Creation (1877); 
The Golden Stairs (1880); The Wheel of Fortune 
(1883); Wood Nymph; King Cophetua (1884); Laus 
Veneris; The Depthsof the Sea(1886); and The Briar 
Rose series (1890). He holds a specially high place 
as a designer for stained-glass windows, and in many 
other departments of docorativo art. His leading 
characteristics as a painter are his fertile imagination 
and fine poetic feeling, qualities which no painter of 
the century has possessed in anything like the same 
degree. The old-world dreaminess of his work is 
finely aided by his wonderful power as a colourist. 
In common with his friends Morns and Rossetti he 
exercised a most potent influence on Victonan art. 

BURNETT, Mns. Fuanokh Hoiiohon, novelist, 
was born in Manchester on Nov. 24, 1849. In 1865 
she went to Tennessee with her parents, and whilst 
there she married m 1873 Dr. Swan M. Burnett, 
who is known as author and translator of Home works 
on ophthalmology. Her first conspicuous literary 
success was That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, a story of collier 
life in her native county, which appeared originally 
in Scribner’s Magazine, and in book form in 1877. 
Her other works, which usually appoarod first in 
serial form, include Theo, a Love Story (1877); 
Kathleen Mavoumeen (1879); Haworth’s, a Novel 
(1879); Louisiana (1880); Little Lord Fauntleroy 
(1886), a story of child-life, which has hod very great 
success both as novel and as drama; Sara Crewe 
(1888); Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress (1895); A 
Lady of Quality (1896); His Grace of Ormonde 
(1897); and The Captain’s Youngest (1898). Mrs. 
Burnett’s work shows great versatility in the crea- 
tion of character, and has but little of the sensational 
element. , 

BURNETT PRIZES, prizes established by a Mr. 
Burnett, merchant of Aberdeen, on his death ip 
1784. He left a fund from which were to be given 
every forty years two theological prizes (not less than 
£1200 and £400) foldfll best two essays in favour 
of the evidence that there is an all-powerful, wise, 
and good Being, and this independent of all revela- 
tion. The first competition was in 1815, when Dr. 
Brown,’ principal of Aberdeen University, gained the 
first prize, and Dr. John Bird Sumner, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the second. In 1 855 the 
first prize was adjudged to the Rev. R. A. Thompson, 
Lincolnshire, and the second prize to the Rev. Dr. 


John Tulloch, afterwards principal of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews. The destination of the fund 
has latterly been altered by parliament, and oourees 
of lectures are now delivered, the first, on light, being 
by Prof. Gabriel Stokes in 1883. 

BURNETT’S DISINFECTING LIQUID, an 
antiseptic liquid and deodorizer prepared from chlo- 
ride of zinc. It is useful in deodorizing sewage, 
bilge-water in ships, Ac., and is found of service in 
' the dissecting-room. 

BURNS AND SCALDS are injuries produced by 
the application of excessive heat to the humafi body. 
They are generally dangerous in proportion to the 
extent of surface they cover, and a wide-spread scald 
may cause serious consequences on account of the 
nervous shock. Congestion of the brain, pneumonia, 
inflammation of the bowels, or lock-jaw may result 
from an extensive burn. Hence the treatment re- 
quires to be both local and constitutional. If there 
is shivering or exhaustion, hot brandy and water may 
be given with good effect, and if there iB much pain, 
a sedative solution of opium. The local treatment 
consists in dredging the burn with fine wheat-flour 
and then wrapping it up in cotton-wool. An appli- 
cation of equal quantities of olive-oil and lime-water, 
called carron-oil, is much recommended by some, the 
part being afterwards covered by ootton-wool. The 
main thing is to keep the air from the injured part, 
and therefore, when a blister forms, although it may 
be pricked, the loose skin should not be removed. 

BURNT-SIENNA, an ochreous earth known as 
sienna earth ( Terra di Sienna) submitted to the 
action of fire, by which it is converted into a fine 
orange -brown pigment, used both in oil and water- 
colour painting. 

BURNT-UMBER, a pigment of reddish-brown 
colour obtained by burning umber, a soft earthy 
mixture of the peroxides of iron and manganese, 
deriving its name from Unibna in Italy. 

BUKK1TT, Elihu, the ‘learned blacksmith’, as 
he was called, was bom at New Britain, Connecticut, 
Dec. 8, 1810. He was apprenticed to n blacksmith, 
but, conceiving a strong desire for knowledge, he 
began to read English literature, and with great dili- 
gence and perseverance at length acquired proficiency 
not only in the ancient, but also most of the modern 
languages of Europo. He afterwards came into 
public notice as a lecturer on behalf of temperance, 
the abolition of slavery and war, Ac., and founded 
papers, missions, and organizations to further these 
ends. In 1 848 the first International Peace Congress 
was held under his guidance* at Brussels. In 1865 
he was consular agent at Birmingham. In 1868 he 
returned to live on his farm in America, and died 
March 7, 1 879. His best-known writings are Sparks 
from the Anvil ; Thoughts and Things at Home and 
Abroad ; Chips from Many Blocks; Ac. 

BURRSTONE. Sec Buhrstone in Supp. 

BURTON, John Hill, a Scottish historian and 
miscellaneous writer, the son of an English military 
officer, and of the daughter of an Aberdeenshire 
land-owner, was born at Aberdeen, 22nd Aug., 1809, 
and was educated at the grammar-school and Maris- 
chal College in that city. His father dying when 
the future historian was a boy, he had his own wav 
to make. He resolved to devote himself to law, and 
passed for the Scottish bar in 1881. He never suc- 
ceeded in gaining much practice, and soon turned his 
attention to literature. In 1888 we find him contri- 
buting to the Westminster Review, and he afterwards 
wrote for the Edinburgh and North British Review, 
and acted on the staff of the Scotsman newspaper. He 
edited, along with Sir John Bowring, on edition of 
Bentham’s works, as well as an illustrative Benthaim- 
ana , with the aim of Tnalring more widely known the 
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opinions of the great apostle of Utilitarianism and 
Radicalism. His first original work of importance 
was the Life and Correspondence of David Hume 
<1846), followed next year by the Lives of Lord 
Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Culloden. In 1849 
the Messrs. Chambers published his Political and 
Social Economy; in 1852 he compiled Narratives 
from Criminal Trials in Scotland. He commenced 
in 1868 the publication of his chief work, the His- 
tory of Scotland, with two volumes covering the 
period from the Revolution bf 1688 to the extinction 
of the* last Jacobite reliellion in 1 746. This was after- 
wards completed by seven volumes, commencing with 
Agricola's invasion and ending with the Revolution 
of 1688. A second edition of the complete history 
was published in 8 vols. (1878). A series of literary 
and nistorical sketches contributed to Blackwood's 
Magazine formed the basiB of two of his best-known 
books, The Scot Abroad and the Bookhunter. His 
last important historical work was the History of the 
Reign of Queen Anne (1880). In 1854 Mr. Burton 
was appointed secretary to the Scottish Prison Board, 
and he continued his connection with this depart- 
ment as a commissioner of prisons until his death, 
10th August, 1881. The success of his Scottish 
History brought him the appointment of Historio- 
grapher Royal for Scotland, the degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University, and that of D.C.L. 
from Oxford. 

BUSBY, a military head-dress worn by hussars, 
artillerymen, and engineers, consisting of a fur hat, 
with a bag of the same colour os the facings of the 
regiment hanging from the top ovur the right side. 
The bag appears to be a relic of a Hungarian head- 
dress, from which a long padded bag hung over, and 
was attached to the right shoulder as a defence 
against sword-cuts. 

BUSH-BUCK, a name given to several species 
of antelopes, cspocially to Tmgrluphus sylvatica, an 
antelope of South Africa, 4 feet long and 2 4 feet 
high, with triangular sub-spiral horns. The male ih 
dark sepia -brown and the female reddish-brown 
above; both are white below. The white -backed 
bush-buck is the Cephalophus sylvicultrix , a white- 
backed antelope of Sierra Leone, with black, shining, 
pointed, and nearly straight horns, short slender 
limbs, sleek, glossy, deep-brown hair. 

BUSII-HOG. See Bosch-vark in Supp. i 

BUSH-PIG. See Boboii-vark in Supp. 

BUSHRANGERS, the name for desperadoes in 
Australia who, taking to the bush, supported them- 
selves by levying contributions on the property of 
all and sundry within their roach. Considerable 
gangs of these lawless characters have sometimes 
collected, a body of fifty holding part of New South 
Wales in terror about 1830. A ganjj of four fell 
victims to justice in 1880, after having robbed a 
bank and committed other outrages. Since then 
little has been heard of outrages of this class. 

BUSSU -PALM, the Mamcaria saccifera, found 
in the swamps of tho Amazon, whose stem is only 
10 to 16 feet high, but whose loaves are often 30 feet 
long by 4 to 5 feet in breadth. These are used by 
the Indians for thatch, the sjiatheR are used as 
bags, or, when cut longitudinally and stretched out, 
they form a coarse but strong kind of cloth. 
BUTCHER-BIRD. SeeSHRittE. 

BUTLER, Aldan, English Roman Catholic 
writer, bom 1711, died 1773. He was educated at 
the English (R.C.) College, Douay, where he became 
professor first of philosophy and then of divinity; 
latterly he was president of the English college 
St. Omer. His Lives of the Saints (1760-59) is a 
monument of erudition which oost him thirtv years’ 
labour. Gibbon says of it; ‘ It is a work of uerit: 
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the sense and learning belong to the author* the 

Pr Birm 1ST ?°V f hm P r,rf *" on ’• 

? 1B , ^ ILUAM Ekancih, was born in 
1838 * He.was educated 

thefi^hV ,0, r\ t,U> m y 1858 as ensign in 
the 69th Regiment. In 1863 he Wme lieutenant. 

later captain, and m 1874 he wu* pro 
moted to the rank of major. H* served on the 1M 
River expedition of 1870-71. and .mout the s«,„e 
time wan sent on a Hjtocial mission to the Hiudmt 
dll' wan termor,™, lie •™nm l «uu«l tt,e /Ww.u, 
expert, turn „i 1874, end i„ 1*7U ae,-d as 
in Natal lie also served m Egypt in 1882 , m d 
held mijKirtunt commands under Lord Holm ley in 
the Soudan camjwugn of 18M 8 r >. In 1890 98 he 
was in command .if Alexandria, and in 1892 hi was 
raised to the rai 1. of m.iior genual He has sina 
had command of the seioml infantry brigade At 
Aldershot, and of tho south eastern district. Ho 
was made k C B in U8<>. In 1898-09 ho was 
commands m chief in Dupe Colony. In 1899 he 
assumed th m * mmand at Aldershot, and in 1900 hi. 

pionioted to the rank of lieutenant- general. Hm 
chief works ait The Great Lom Land: ANurrutn- ,f 
Travel and Adventure m the North-west of Ameuea 
(1872), The Wild North Land (1872); Akim loo 
(1875), a stoiy of the Ashantee war; and bio 
graphics of Charles George Gordon (1889), Sir 
Charles Napier (1891), and Sir George Cokey 
(1899). In 1877 he. married Ki.i7.ABmi Soi/Mhtt 
DEN ThomPhon, born alsmt 1844 at Lausanne, ami 
well known as a painter. Shu rtcciud hei euu 
cation in Itnlv. came to England in 1870, and first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 18 <3 Her 
Roll-call (1874) gained her a great reputation, and 
was purchased by the queen. Among lur othir 
pictures, which deal almost exclusively with military 
subjects are Balaclava (1876), in Kerman (18U), 
Defence of Koikes Drift (1881), Florual Etona 
(1882), The Cluuge of the Scots Gieys at W. teilou 
(1882), Evicted (1890), Gann l Corps (1898), Dawn 
of Waterloo (1895), and Steady tho Drums and 
Fifes (1897). 

BUTTER -BUR ( Petadtes vulgaris), a British 
composite plant, with large rhubarb-like leaves and 
purplish flowers, growing by the Bide of sti earns, 
allied to colt's-foot. The flowers apjxsar before the 
ltp,ves. 

BUTTERFLY - WEED, Asclcpins tuberous (see 
Asclkpiah), the pleurisy -root of America, w lien* it hAs 
a considerable reputation as an article of the materia 
medica. It is an expertoTimt. a mild cathartic, and 
a diaphoretic , ami is employed m incipient pulmonary 
affections, rheumatism, and dysentery. 

BUTTER-NUT, the fruit of Juylans cincrra, or 
white walnut, an Amoncan tree, so allied from the 
oil it contains. The tree bears a resemblance in it* 
general appearanco to the black walnut, but tho 
wood is not so dark in colour. The same name is 
given to the nut of Cari/ocar butyraceum find 
nuciftmm of South America, also known as buwar- 
row or Suwarra nut. . 

BUTTER-TREE, a tree of West Africa dis- 
covered by Mungo Park in tho Bambarra country. 
It lielongs to the natural order Sapotacen\ and is 
called Russia Parkii. It yields shea-butter, a pro- 
duct which is obtained by boiling the seeds, and is 
white, pleasant, and very nutritious. It forms an 
important commercial article in Africa^ and keepi' 
x J1assia butyracca, the Maducea 


sweet a long time. Rassia butyracca . tne ninui» 
tree, yields a similar product, which is used as butter 
in Nepal. There are also one or two other butter- 
trees in India, such as B. Jongifdta oM B. InUfduL, 
both of which yield oil and have edible flowers 
BUTTER WORT (Pwyuicula), a genus of plant* 
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it’ Om natural order Lentib^kmceflB. The calyx is 
fttthtippod, the lower lip bifida the upper of three 


gguaents; coroU* spurred, two -lipped and gaping. 
Sue apWesawtanall plants with' only radical leaves, 
and are natives of bogs and marshes. The popular 
name is derived from the greasy appeamnoe ana feel 
of the foliage of the common species (P. vulgarity 
which has the leaves covered wjth a vifdd substance 
(hat serves to entangle dies, mid thus to furnish the 
plant with pert of its nutriment, since, like the sun- 
dew and others, the buttarwort is an insectivorous 
plant. It jg used by the Laplanders to curdle milk. 
The plantJips pretty purple flowers, growing solitary 
oA slender leafless stacks, and is found in- abundance 


In mosses and 'moist localities in the northern parts 
of Britain and the xegt of Europe. P. grandJIfolia 
has muoh larger flowers of a deep-purple colour, and 
is a native ol tha south of Ireland and ot France. 
Pydlpirya has a small yellowish flower, and is found 
in Skye and Roqp, being apparently peculiar to Scot- 
land. 

BUTTON W Of)D, a' name often gtfeh to the N. 
American plane [Platanua oeeidentalia). 

BUTYRIC ^CJD (C,HjO a ), a fatty acid obtained 
from butter; jt also occtfrs in perspiration, cod-liver 
oiL, &a Butyric acid ia a colourless liquid, having 
a smell like that of rancid butter; its taste is acrid 
and biting, with a sweetish after-taste. 

BUTYRIC ETHER, a sutwtance obtained from 
butyric acid, with the flavour, of pine -apples, used in 
flavouring confectionery, aa an ingredient in per- 
fumes, &c. • 

BUXAR, Baxar, or BaksAjI, ■- town of Bengal, 
on the Ganges, 350 miles N.w. of Calcutta, It has 
a station on the East Indian Railway, and tradeB 
largely in sugar, cotton, piece-goods, and salt. Sir 
H. Munro’s victory here in 176^ finally brought the 
1 under British rule. I 


Lower Provinoes of Bengal und< 
(1891), 15.506. 


Pop. 


BUXUS. See Box-tbsx. 

BUYUKDEREH, a town on the European shore 
of the Bosphorus, a few miles from Constantinople. 
It is famous for its poenery, and ia a favourite re- 
sidence of the Christian ambassadors.. 

BYROM, John, "English poet and stenogsapher, 
was bom near Manchester on Feb. 29th, 1092, and 
died on Sept. 20th, 1703. He was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and Trinity College, Cam- 
Wage, and for some time Btudied medicine, but his 
chief means of 'livelihood for mahy yean^ till he 
inherited the family equates in 1740, was teaching 
shorthand on a system invented by himself. s He 
was on friendly terms with many of the eminent men 
of his trine. In politics he was a strong Jaoobite 
throughout his whole career. His earliest writings 
were a few papers to the Spectator; his poems (col- 
lected id 1778) wer^chiefly humorous and satirical, 
and show reiharkable facility in rhyming. An edition 
in four vole, by W. Ward appeared in 1894-95. 

BYRQP^ -Hbnp^ James, English dramatist and 
actof, was bom iif- Manchester in Jan., 1834, and 
.died in London on April 11th, 1884. He Btudied at 
first for the medical profession, andtafterwards for 
the W, but his passion for the stage caused hint to 
abandon them. He was the first editor of Fun, and 
also started another paper entitled the Comic Times, 
which sCbn ceased to appeal;. Many * of his chief 
plays were produced at various theatres with which 
he was connected as manager, but they were not 
financially successful. He wrote an immense num- 
ber of pieces, including a great many farces, bur- 
lesque^ and extravaganzas, besides comedies nr 
domestic dramas, suoh as Cyril’s Success, probably 
his best work; Dearer than Life; Blow for Blow; 
Uncle Dick’s Darlings the Prompter's Box; Part- 
ners for Life ; and Oui Boys, which had a run of 
four years and three months, the longest on re- 
cord. 



